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ILLUSTRATIONS IN ITALICS. 


ABELZA chinensis, 565 
sinensis at St. Mary’s Isle, 577 
Abies balsamea hudeonica, 17 
nobilis dying, 666 
Abronia umbellata, 529. 553, 577 
Abutilon vitifolium hardy, 267; 

not blooming, 100 
Acacia dealbata, 81 
Kiceana, 145 
Acacias, greenhouse, 179 
the false. 503 

Acanthus, a warm-house, 2 

Acetvleue gas refuse, 13, 278 

Achillea 'tomentoea. 675 

Achilleas. 349 

Achimenes. 192, 410 

Acid in fruits, 578 

Aconite, the Winter, 81, 146; 

failure of, 121 
Aconilum volubile, 501 
Actinidia chinensie in fruit, 487 
Adiantum Farleyenee Glory of 
Noordrecht, 168 
glaucophyllum, 119 
Adonis amurensis, 106; fl.-pl., 
309 

planting the, 2 
vernalis, 123 

£gle sepiaria, 233, 279. 363, 653 
Africa. South, a note from. 231 
Agapanthus. 490 
minor Mooreanue, 566 
Aimthsea coeleotis. 15. 674 
Air roots, 98 
Akebia. 363 
lobata, 363 

a uinata, 363 
lanet, 235 

Allium Cepa viviparum. 260 
fistulosum. 310 
Allotment holder fined, 530 
holders and cropping, 383; com¬ 
pensation to, 342; early plants 
for, 211 

Allotments, current work in, 326. 
481 

new, what to plant, 10 
Kpring work iu, 153, 225 
war-time, 187, 236 
winter work in, 695 
Almond, the, 177 
Aloe, propagating -the, 421 
Alpines from seed, raising. 142 
in winter, 17 
the forcing of. 183 
Alstrcemeria pelegrina, 52 
Amaryllis Ackertnanni, 541 
Amaryllises, 237 
America, Apricots in, 506 
rock gardening in, 201 
Anagallis Breweri, 542, 565, 601 
linifolia, 553 
Anchuaa capensis, 235 
from root cuttings, 501 
increasing, from root cuttings, 
396 

italics, 235 

myosotidiflora, 235, 543 
eeznpervirens, 235 
the. 235; white, 347 
Anchusas, a group of, 235 
from root cuttings, increasing. 
474 

increasing, 294, 349. 367 
Andromeda floribunda in pots, 
69 

glaucophylla. 532 
Androsace ciliata, 279 
helvetioa, 297 
sarmentosa, 691 
Androeaoes, 17 
Anemone alpina, 675 
apennina pallida, 644 
baloalensis, 629 

bl&nda, 577; scythinica, 533, 553 
oernua, 37 
fnlgens, 267 

japonioa Alice, 542; Mont Rose. 
29. 57 

narciseiflora. 341 
Pulsatilla, planting, 378 
rivularia, 145 ^ 

rupicokt. 2 
•teller. 274 
imlpburea. 340 


104 


Anemone sylvestris. 625 
trifoliata, 231 
vernalis, 286 
Anemones, 309 
alpine, 305 

Anemonopsis macrophylla, 460 
Aniseed-trees, the, 283 I 

Annuals, 18, 207 ! 

autumn sown, 396 
experiments with, 605 
for next season, 669, 687; pots. 

i9; the flower garden, 64 
hardy, for the winter, 484 
in the greenhouse, 321: rock 
garden, 320 

Anomatheca cruenta. 2 
Anthemis tinotoria Kelwayi, 462 
Ant holyza paniculata. 480 
Antirrhinums. 179, 544 
from seed, 588 
raiding, 368 
Ants, a plague of, 13 
• destroying, 317, 443 
Apera arundinaoea. 605 
Apiary, a successful, on inexpen¬ 
sive lines, 659 

Appeal, a much needed, 272 
Apple Adam's Pearmain, 665 
a good, fertility no test of, 
Alfriston, 642 
Allington Pippin, 90 
and other trees on Grass. 478; 
Pear-trees, pruning, 460. 
training. 354 
Annie Elizabeth, 294 
Baumann's Red Reinette, 606 
Ben's Red, 692 
bloom, colour in. 365 
blossom, caterpillars in. 373; 

weevil, the. 365 
catsup preserves, 492 
(’-ox’s Orange, variation in. 251, 
279 

Gascoigne's see<lling failing, 280 
Gloria Mundi, 596. 614 
Golden Spire, 70, 100 
growing. 676 
honey, 450 

James Grieve,. 70. 646, 668 
Lodgemore Nonpareil, L • 

Lord Burghle.v, 150 
Lord Hindlip. 31 
Mabl>ot’s Peannain, 658 
May Queen, 630 
Middle Green, 677 
Newtown Pippin in April, 222 
orchards, planting. 44 
, renamed, and false classifica- 
! tion, 199 

j Seaton House, 199 

spoiling the, 594 
i Sussex Forge, 630, 677 

the, and the war, 570 
the Astraehan, 404; A” eu'toun 
from Virginia, 101; right way 
i with the, 70 

1 tree leaves, fungus on, 502 

trees, canker in, 688; cater¬ 
pillars on. 373; fungus on, 688; 
mussel-scale on, 666; newly- 
planted, pruning, 3: on Grass, 
j 256, 294, 418; pruning newly- 

! planted, 30; replanting, 567 ' 

which is the beet? 101 
Worcester Pearmain, 664 
Apples, 604 

and birds, 595; and Pears, 312 
cordon, 665; failing, 542 
planting, 100; storing. 460 
and stewing Pears for heavy 
soil. 566 
as a food, 450 
i cheaper, 236 

cordon, pruning, 658 
craoking. 564, 600 
dessert and cooking, 150 
dropping, 431 
flavour in, 554 
fungus on, 572 
high prices of, 91 
home-grown, 256 
in heavy soil, 546, 665 
I in Kent, 618; New Zealand. 692 

I late, 130 

local, in Scotland, 606 
on Grass. 334 


120 . 168 

Telegraph on, 20 


.■ ; t on urass. 

Go*, -glex* 


Apples to eat, 664; and cook with¬ 
out. factory sugar, 668. 692; 
cook. 630 
versus Crabs, 74, 
well preserved, 134 
worthless early, 570 l 

Apprenticeship, 145 I 

Apricot, an. in Kent, 680; old in 
Kent, 614 j 

culture, 445 

freeing the, 334, 361, 390, 432, I 
501, 594, 656 
releasing the, 280 
seed, wild, from China. 625 
Apricots, 16, 124, 334 
in America, 506, 515 
Aqtiilegia glandulosa, 357 
Arab is Billiardieri rosea, 339 
pink. 309 

Aralia Veitclii from cuttings, 
431, 474, 490; grocillima, 192 
Arbutus Andrachne, 31 
hybrida, 32 
Menziesii, 32, 58 
procera, 32 
trailing. 532 
llnetlo, 31 

Arotostapliylos Uva-Ursi, 531 
Armaria montana, edging <>f . 369 
Anneria cephalotes, 421 
Arnebia echioides, 305 
Artemisia lactiflora, 544 
tridentata. 502 

Artichoke, nonsense about the 
208 

the, 642; not an Artichoke. 284 
Artichokes, Globe. 370 
or Potatoes, 194 
Arum Lilies. 608 
Asclepias tuberosa, 541 
Ash. Maries*. 654 
Ashbourne, co. Cork, notes from. 
9X1 9QX 44 f, 

Asparagus, 108, 328, 435, 620 
beds, 211, 314, 568; applying 

salt to, 653 
failing, 527 
foliage, 55 
in greenhouse, 254 
plumosus, culture of, 27 
protecting the growth, 370 
tenuissimus. 168 

Asperula Gussoni, 164; in the 
rock garden, 164 
hexaphylla, 164, 255 
hirta. 164 
odorata, 164 
suberosa, 164 
Asperulas, 164 

Aspidistra leaves decaying. 359; 
injured, 581 

Aspidistras in winter» 545 
Aster alpinue, 348 
Amellus. 165; A. beesarabious, 
542 

Climax, 689 

diffusus horizon-talis, 654 
puniceue pulcherrimus, 560 
Asters diseased, 498 
Astilbe simplicifolia, 670 
Aubergines, cooking, 464 
Aubrietia Dr. Mules, 350 
increasing the, 449, 489 
on wall. 347 

with Grape Hyacinth, 321 
Aubrietiae, seedling, 299 
Auricula, Border, Celtic King, 175 
Old Red Dusty Miller, 162 
Auriculae in the West of England, 
601 

Avene, the Water, 
variety, 670 
Azalea amoena, 33; 
border, 653 
blooms small, 174 
Hexe, 65 

Indian, treatment of on, 27 
mollis after blooming, 266 
obtusa, 33; and A. amoena, 99 
- Azaleas after flowering, 186 

and Rhododendrons, the clash¬ 
ing of, 364, 389 
dropping their leaves, 649 
Indian, varieties of, 65 
on dry banks, 589 
thrips and red-spider on, 41 
unhealthy, 686 

Azara miorophylla in the open 
! 389 


B 


Guildford 
in north 


BAXiMAE, spring flowers at, 203 
Bamboo canes, staking Peas 
with, 288 

Bamboos, effects of last winter 
on, 375. 403 

Banana family, the, 48 
cultivation, 517 
in Sussex, a, 106 
the Chinese, 134, 173 
Bananas cheap, 120 
nutritive value of, 616 
Bank, planting a, 560 
Banks, railway, flowers on, 605 
Barberry, Mrs. Wilson's, in 
Japanese vase, 681 
Barley bread, 104, 310 
Barrenworts, 90 
Bartonia aurea, 258 
Bean, the Lima, 120 
Beans, Broad, 68, 138, 155; and 
Peas, drying, 310; autumn 
sowing of, 245; trial of, 145; 
Butter, 68, 143, 236, 324 
dried Haricot and Peas, 298 
dwarf, 211 

for autumn sowing, 450 
French. 45. 137, 620 
Golden Butter, 478 
Haricot, 618; grow and save, 
300 

mammoth white Runner, 125 
Runner. 300. 314; and goats, 
342; cooking ripe seeds of, 
408; for soups, 422; white, 510; 
without sticks, 342 
Bearberry, 531 

Bear’s Breech, a fine form of our 
native, 36 
Beds, raking. 274 
Bee appliances, storing, 576 
disease and spraying. 331 ; Isle 
of Wight. 624 
flowers. 173 

hives on leads, 632, 633 
keepers, current work for, 317; 
hints to, 226 

Beekeeping, 126, 243, 278; and the 
garden, 126; encouraging, 686; 
extraordinary, 671; starting, 
254 

Bees, 214, 290, 624 
and fertilisation, 266; Potatoes, 
424; the law, 412; . their 
enemies, 526 
autumn feeding, 484 
extracting and storing honey, 
429 

for fertilising, 242 
honey extracting, 401 
in the garden, 278, 412 
July swarms, 576 
Langstroth. the bar-frame in¬ 
ventor, 612 

procuring stocks of, 254 
profit in, 214 
robbery v. feeding, 470 
swarms, taking, 317, 345 
the swarming of, 290 
wintering. 539 
Beet, 139, 683 

Cheltenham Green-fop, 211 
colour in. 582 
Globe, 342, 476 

root and Carrots, lifting, 667; 
late sown, 620; sowing, 331; the 
use of, 34; wintering, 609 
Seakale, or Spinach, 570, 630 
sowing of. 269 

sugar, 492, 506, 606; for fruit- 
preserving, 268 

Beginnere, first steps for, 284 
Begonia Gloire de Lorraine, 
growing, 32 
Gloire de Sceaux, 86 
Mrs. J. A. Petersen, 82 
semperflorens, 32 
Sooofrana, 133 
Begonias, fine-leaved, 55 
I in flower, 682 

1 Lorraine. 238, 410 

tuberous-rooted, 224; starting. 
143, 186 

Bellflower, the Peach-leaved. 376; 
white Hungarian, 137 
>pen. Bellflowers, the taller, 689 

Bells, Golden, *93 





GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


Berberis Darwini. 282; in the 
autumn, 613 
polyantha, 590 
rubrostilla. 2 
vulgaris, 553, 654 
Wilson® 625 

Bernard Shaw as a food re¬ 
former. 529 
Beseera elegans, 7 
Bet-tws-y-Coed, a note from, 217, 
376 

Betula dalecarliea, 553 
Bexhill-on-Sea, a note from, 258. 
601 

Bidens dahlioides, 362 
Biennials, etc., sowing. 350 
Rignonia jasminoides. treatment 
of, 690 

Bill-of-fare, the, 380 
Birds and berries, 651, 675; frrit- 
buds, 212; insect pe*ts and the 
late winter, 542 
in the garden, 392 
starving in winter, 142 
the scarcity of, 470; value of. 

418, 572, 666 
wild, 460 

Blackberries in the Botanic 
Garderfs, Cambridge, 57; 

garden, 104 

Blackberry, a good native, 630 
Bladder Nuts, 476 
Senna, the Cape, 596 
Bloodroot. the Canadian, 255 
Bloom, wayside, 305 
Bloom, winter, in Japanese 
bronze, 167 
Blooms, late, 8 

Blossom wilt and canker disease 
of fruit-trees, 693 
Bluebells, the English, 319 
Blueberry, the Swamp. 15, 589 
Board of Agriculture, the. and 
cooking. 310 

Boltonia latiequama, 690 
Books— 

“A Book about Borneo.” 156 
“ A Flora of Kerry,” 484 
“One Hundred Points in Food 
Economy," 441 

“Rhododendrons and the Vari¬ 
ous Hybrids,” 683 
” The Herb Garden,” 441 
' The Practical Bee Guide,” 510 
“The Suburban Garden and 
What to Grow in it.” 173 
“ The Wild Foods of Great 
Britain,” 428 
“Tree Surgery,” 27 
“ Vegetable Bottling and Fruit 
Preserving Without Sugar." 
415 

" Vegetarian Cookery.” 12 
Border, herbaceous. 396; back 
ground for. 513; effective 
grouping in the, 565; plant¬ 
ing. 437; sacrificing, 98. 146 
Boron ia elatior. 132 
heterophylla, 133 
megastigma. 132 
serrulata, 133 
Boronias, the. 132 
Botanists and the colour of 
flowers, 529, 553 

Bottles for fruit and vegetables, 
411; preserving fruit and 
vegetables. 520 

Bouvardias after flowering, 68 
failing, 40 

Bowling-green, treatment of, 186 
Box Huckleberry, 531 
Bracken and Hop as vegetables, 
166, 222 

as a vegetable, 194 
Bramble, the best, for northern 
gardens, 16 

Brambles, wild, 677; in the 
garden. 603 

Bread bad by order. 394 
Bread, keeping, 436 < 
making, the ancient art of. 272 
oaten, 120 

Briers in flower garden. 445 
the hardy Green. 627 
Briquettes, making. 662 

•ish Columbia, notes from, 57, 
389 

Broccoli and Cauliflowers dying 
off. 355 
notes on, 9 
Purple Spnutting. 239 
Brodiaea cocoinea. 9 
congesta, 9 
grandiflora, 9 
Howelli, 9; Wurinn. 9 
laxa. 9 
minor, 9 
peduncularis. 9 
Brodiseas, 9 
Bronzes, Japanese. 319 
Broom, 364; the Mount F/tna. 681 ; 

Spanish, 459: Teneriffe, 191 
Broth. Scotch, 310 
Jirnirallia spcciosa major, 179 
Brussels Sprouts, 20. 24. 92, 663; 
defoliating, 620; in the 
cottage garden. 104 
Buckthorn, the Alder, 100; Sea. 
577 

Buddleia Colvillei in Scotland. 
431; not flowering, 518 
globosa in Scotland, 389 
variabilis, 494 
Buildings, country, 368 
BuIIkl British grown, show <if, 

456 r -.ri 

in permanent positTbns. ^187 j 


Buns. Mouse and wheat meal, 642 
Bnrning and seed germination, 
220 

Btish, fetter, 532 
Fire, the, 97, 116; in Scot¬ 
land, 69; Burning, 87. 121; 

Golden Bell, 188 

Butterfly, the large white, 76; 
Peacock, 392 


C 


CABBAGE. a spring cooking. 
194 

Ghinese. 582 
clubbing in, 434, 481 
Harbinger, 225 
killed by frost, 180 
late spring, 269 
moths and caterpillars, 393 
Red, 48, 478; hardier than the 
green, 310; Mrs. Earle on. 260 
spring. 139; sowing seed of, 398 
wanted a good early. 352 
Cabbages, 352 

and butterflies, 642; Cauliflowers 
failing, 406: autumn-planted, 
239; caterpillars cu, 513 
early, 324, 380 
loss of spring, 139 
seedling, and frost, 288 
spring, 398 

wanted good early, 298 
Cacti, hardy 602 
Cake, the girdle, 272 
('alodiums, 224, 246 
Calanthes, deciduous. 197 
Calceolaria John innes. 294 
violacea, 295 
Calendula officinalis 58 J 
California, a note from, 187, 487 
(’alias, 295 

Calochortus Kennedy,'. 51 
Oalophsea wolgarica, 164 
Calvary Clover, 23 
Camassia Leichtlini, 421 
Camellia burls falling. 142 
leaves in had condition. 80 
reticulata. 232 
Camellias, 564 
in pots and planted out. 19 
the hardiness of, 32 
Campanula abietina, 691 
Allioni. 309 
arnabilis, 431, 670 
garganica IT. II. Paine, group 
of, 33 

glome rat a. 429 
grand is, 689 

haylodgensis, 43. 88. 115, 145; 
_ fl.-pl„ 445 

ifioghylla alba, 137: increasing 

lacti flora, 689 
latifolia, 689 

la t if alia marrantha alba, 689 
Medium, 689 
muralis. 651 
l>ersicifolia, 689 
persicifolia nlba grandiflora. 
689 


pyramidal is. 689 
Raineri hirsuta. 425 
Saxifraga. 319; and ('. nttica, 
319 

Hteveni, 297 
sulphurea. 255 
uniflora, 219 
versicolor, 690 
Zoysi. 691 

Canker in Apple-trees, 688 
treatment of, 552 
Can nas. 95 

Canterbury Bells. 207 
Caragana arborescent. 616 
Cardoon. the. 401 
Cardoons, cooking, 464 
Carnation Baroness do Bricnrn. 
123 

exhibition National, 448 
Lord Kitchener, 16 
Malmaison, cutting down, 442 
Rose Sensation. 29 
Salmon Enchantress. 19 
Carnations, border. 88. 136, 145; 
pinching, 415 
in pots, 498 
leaf«qx»t on, 674 
Malmaison, 168; treatment of, 
103 

Marguerite. 158 

Perpetual-flowering. 122. 283. 

596 

Carpenteria ealifornica. 97. 129. 
161; ill Scotland, 417; the 
Botanic Gardens, Cambridge, 
71; part of a plant of. 163 
Carrot Parisian, 408 
Carrots, 155 
grubs in, 666 
Carya alba, 117 
Caesinia fulvida. 405 
Casta nopsis seeds, 628 
Catchfly. a double, 651 
Caterpillars and greenstuff, 666 
in Apple blossom, 373 
injuring Phloxes. 448 
on Apple-trees. 373; Hawthorn 
hedge. 406 

Cauliflower notes. 464 
tfauli flowers, 211 
l autumn-raised. 530 
' J Lying off. 355 
I sowing, 61 


Ceanothus Gloire de Versailles. 
403, 501 
pruning, 576 

Cedar, the Lebanon, 84 ; the moun¬ 
tain. 589 

Cedars, young, 296 
Celeri A l’Espagnole, 594 
Celery, 342, 682, 683 
blanching with paper collars. 
527 

earthing up, 454, 509 
eaten by slugs, 612 
failure of, 527 
fungus on, 499 
leaf-blight, 406 
maggot. 426 
sowing, 198 
trials at Wieley, 154 
Cerasus Avium multiplex, 493 
duracina fl.-pl., 493 
Juliana florihus roseis, 493 
peeudo-Ceraeus, 493 
serrulata, 493 
Cereis Siliquastrum, 336 
Cereal cookery, 62 
Cereals, bad cookery of, 520 
Chapatties, 464 
Cheese, cooked, 422 
Cheiranthus, a pretty hybrid. 
379 

alpinus, 309. 625 

linifolius, 1, 305, 368, 461; a 
group of, 461 
Chemistry and food, 366 
Cherry, a beautiful, 336 
not fruiting. 354 
stock French Mahaleb, 502 
the Cornelian. 189 
tree, treatment of. 567 
Cherries and song birds, 350 
double - flowered, 205. 493: 

flowering group of, on A zulea 
bank. 493; part of a group at 
Hullinghury Ball, 205 
dropping, 401 
Morello, 354 

Chestnut, Mrs. Earle on the, 692 
Chicory. 6. 620 
Chimaphila, 532 
Chimonanthus fragrans, 128 
China, a plant collector in. 479 
Chiogenes hispidula, 532 
Chionodoxa Lueili*. 207 
Chironia ixifera, 65 
palustris, 65 

pedurula ris, flowering shonls 
of, 65 

Ch iron ias. the, 65 
Chives, 471 

Chloropliytum elat um ’ variega 
turn, 129 
Choco, 520 

Choisya ternata, 130, 255, 381; a* 
Monreith, 381 
Chou de Bedford, 48 
Chrysanthemum Autocrat, 691 
cuttings, 22. 58, 102; cutting*. 

best time to strike. 52 
Mme. C. Dess ranges, 577 
Nina Blick, 640 
notes, 256 

Piercy's Seedling, 508 
Han down Radiance, 602 
single Mensa, 22; Miss Ro-c. 
640 

Sou it© d’Or, 640, 691 
the Pompon. 508 
Cxbridge Pink, 640 
W. H. Lincoln. 1 
Chrysanthemums, a useful type 
616 

big, 102 

dusting the shoots with Tobacco 
powder. 446 

’ early, disbudding, 631; early- 
flowering hardy, 60Z: early- 
flowering Pompon, in Writer 
low Park, 640; early-flowering, 
staking and tying, 536: carl.v- 
flowering, varieties of, 584; 
early incurved. 616 
for pots, 22 
garden. 102 
good old. 58, 82 
in Glasgow parks. 22 
into cold framies, getting. 2P3 
lifting, 564 
naturally grown. 616 
notes on, 206 
old. 670 
on walls, 193 
Pompon. 102, 536, 584 
propagating, 22, 30 
recent varieties, 640 
rust, on. 640 
seasonable hints, 446 
six Japanese exhibition, 602 
spidery, 640 
the Pompon, 30 

treatment of the plants in¬ 
doors, 602 

twelve incurved of easy cul¬ 
ture, 662;-twelve Japanese <»r 
easy culture, 662 
two old sorts, 146 
Chryeogonum virginicum, 379 
Cineraria leaves, grubs eating, 
36; leaves, insects in, 410 
Cinerarias. 686 
amateur’s, an, 97 
from cuttings, 86. 132 
then and now, 210 
Cistua algarvensis. 405, 431 
ladaniferue in Renfrew. 432. 459 
Loreti. 417 

Oladrastis tinetoria, 362 
Clamps and pits, 398 


Clematis alpina, 246 
and its destruction, 43 
Armandi, 619; Armundi on 
house wall, 619 
coccmea, 502 
freeing the. 688 
Huldine. 583, 664 
in house in autumn, 679 
increasing, 98 
indivisa. 191 
Jackmani, 533 
lasiandra, 619 
lilacina over shed, 447 
Mme. Baron Viellard in mid- 
September, 629, 679 
Mme. Edouard Andre, 349 
montana at Broughton House. 
Kirkcudbright, 361; m. 
rubeue, 619; m., the acent of, 
361; m Wilsoni. 197. 417, 619 
Nelly Moser at Kirkcudbright. 
421; Nelly Moser, colour of. 
651 

on own roots, 362; trellis in 
Rose garden, 377 
recta. 336 
Rehderiana, 619 
Sieboldi, 165 
tangutica, 619, 651 
the freed 663; Indian, on old 
Yew-trees, 506; loss of the, iu 
gardens, 589; Mountain, on 
Corsican Pine, Urovetye, 
May, 558, 659; rosy Indian, 
arch of. 367 
treatment of, 27 
Viticella, 487; V. in Scotland. 
515 

Clematises, some new, 619 
Clerodendron Fargesi, 493 
foetidum, 494 
triehotomum, 494 
Clerodendrons. some hardy, 493 
Clethra acuminata. 233 
alnifolia. 233 

caneseens. 233; c. f flowering 
shoots of, 233 
Clethras. 547 
the hardy, 233 

Climber, flowering, for green¬ 
house wall, 581 
for wall. 274 

Climbers on walls, training, 143 
planting. 655 
up walls, training. 13 
Clivia miniata, 68 
Club root, 429 
Oobaea scandens, 158 
Cobs and Filberts, growing, 567 
Cockchafer, grubs of, 426 
Cod 1 in-moth. 66. 406 
Coffee, to mcke. 478 
Oolchicum autumnale mains. 544 
Bertoloni. 544 
Bornmuelleri, 448, 565 
libanoticura 43 
Parkinso li. 18 

speciosum album, 436; s. in 
Grass. 554 

variegatum of gardens 533 
Coleus thyrsoideus, 82 
Coleuses. 150 
Colour chart a. 174 
winter, a patch of. 676 
Columnea muguiftea 188 
Combination, a good 690 
Composts, potting, 245 
Condiments. 310 

Conifers- and cattle poisoning. 4 
Convolvulus alth&oides. 637 
the annual. 473 
tricolor, 473 
wild, destroying, 68 
Cooker, a tireless, how to make 
and use. 594 

Cooking without fire, 284 
Cordyline indivisa. true. at 
Mount Usher. 207 
C-ordylines, the, 207 
Coreopsis lanceolata. 459 
Cork, a note from, 69 
Corn. Indian the importance of. 
120 

salad. 20. 194, 260. 436. 450 
Sweet. 104 534; from America, 
272; now in use, 558 
torn us alternifolius. 375 
canadensis. 83 
controversa, 354 
mas. 189 

Cornwall, a note from. 529 
the fruit season in. 534 
Coronilla glauca. 72 
Coryda lis A lien i. 282 
ocliroleuca. 687 
Corylopsis Griffith!*, 261 
multiflora. 262 
pa uri flora. 217, 261, 517 
spicata. 261 
the. 261 

Veitcbinna 262 
Wilsoni. 262 
Cosmos, the 44 

Cotoneaster bullata. 116. 554 
eon geeta, 97 
Uoolccri. 17 

horizontal®, f54; h in fruit, 
541 

microphylla. 70 

pannosa. 663; p. and the birds, 
97 

Cotoneaster Simonsi for hedging. 
681 

Rlmb-n.sf inttPflry. 82 
Culyl !< n^simpii'-ifoluis, 351 
Vtutnij-v IbqildiiTg*. 368 



GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


v 


Couve Treuchuda, 74, cooking, 
570 

Cowslip, a Rose-scented, 175, 255 
Cowslips, 377 
Cram be cordifolia, 690 
Cranberry, Mountain, 532 
Crape-flower, the, 576 
Crassula laetea, 43 
earoocaulis, 187 
Cratsego-Mespilus, 326 
Cnees Rocket, the, 364 
the Violet, 553 

Crinum Powelli in S.W. Scotland, 
474 

Ycmense at Glasncvin, 591 
Crinume at Exeter, 542; at St. 

Marys Isle, 529, 553, 577 
Crisp. Sir F., an<l Henley, 637, 
and Lady, golden wedding of, 
539 

Crocus asturicus, 675 
biflorus Bowles' Blue, 207j Wal¬ 
den i, 179 
Bleu Coeleete, 217 
chrysanthu6 Weldeni, 175; c., 
Warley var., 196 
Imperati, 247 
Fleiecberi, 129 
garguncus, 187 
hyemalis, 16 
Imperial in 1917, 245 
Korolkowi, 130 
purple in Cat's-foot, 271 
Sdeberi, 175 
speciosus, 421 
tommasinianus, 175 
the blue Chilian in the moraine. 
273; Imperial in Japanese 
bronze vase , 245 
zonal us, 448 
Crocuses, 161 

are they small this year? 221 
in the house, 237 
winter-flowering, 63 
Crops, green, and the severe 
frost, 115 

root, preparing ground for, 60 
Croton Duke of Portland, 168 
Crotons in a Jamaica garden, 
566 

Cucumber-frame, the amateur's, 
411 

misuse of the. as a salad, 380 
plants unhealthy, 415 
Cucumbers, 86 
and red-spider, 540 
open-air, 450 
Ridge and Marrows, 492 
winter, 44 

Cup. the White, 308 
Cuprewsus macroenrpa, 607 
Currant, a big-bud resisting, 450 
Black, bushes, overgrown, 27 
bushes, 650; summer pinching. 
373 

crop, the Black, 436 
leaves. Black, rust on, 475 
the flowering, 219; yellow- 
flowering. in autumn, 565 
Currants and Gooseberries, 354 
Black, unhealthy, 429 
pruning, 95 

Cuttings, the selection of. 556 
Cyclamen Cherry Ripe, 161 
Coum, 18, 136, 162 
hedersefolium, 690 
neapolitanum, 57, 654 
Cyclamens, 103, 238 
out-of-doors. 122 
Persian. 376 
Cydonia japonica, 354 
Maulei. 218, 282 
Cymbidium insigne Sanderi, 23 
Cynoglossum amabile, 501, 529, 
601 

Cypress the Monterey, 607 
Cypripedium acaule, 477 
arietinum, 477 
CaJceolus, 477 
californicum, 477 
guttatum, 477 
japonicum, 477 
macranthum, 477 
montanum, 477 
parviflorum, 477 
pubescens, 477 
spectabile, 18. 477 
Cypripediums. hardy, 477, 515 
Cy riant h us, 103 
sanguineus, 103 
Cyrtanthuses, the, 192 
Cytisus after blooming, 278 
And reanus from seed, 336 
elegans, 192 
A Li pee. 133 
proliferus , 191 
stenopetalus, 235 


DAFFODIL Queen Anne's double, 
300, 341 

the Fairy and the Tauriun 
Scilla in Japanese bronze 
vase, 237 ; Saragossa. 231 
Daffodils, 286 
miniature, 644 
not flowering, 317 
Dahlia Glare of the Garden, 654 
miniature Caotus Plioreus, 480 
Rosso, 474 

Dahlias, garden Cat*us, 
lifting and utoying 58! 
Paeony-flowered, 30T 



Dahlias, Pompon, 592 
single-flowered, 368, 583 
the hardiness of, 347 
Daisies, Michaelmas, 522, 645 
Os-eye. 209 
Daisy, the Blue, 15 
Dandelion, the, as a vegetable, 
284; common, 369 
Daphne Blagayana, 320 
Cneorum, 319, 589 
indira, 102, 129 
Laureola, 243 

Mezereum, 203, 243; M. alba, 
232 

lupeetris, 364; r., variations in, 
325 

the Garland, 665: Garland 
growing over high stone 
edging to bank of hardy 
shrubs, 667; Garland on sand¬ 
stone dry wall, 665 
Date pudding, 3,10 
Dates, 534. 606 
of Egypt, the, 222 
Davidia involucrata, 282; i. 

flowering, 452 
Decaisnea Fargesi, 59 
Delphinium Moerheimi, 491 
Delphiniums, the best, 532 
Desert, the Mohave, 308 
Desfontainea Hookeri, 681 
spinosa, 423. 565, 589, 644; s. in 
Scotland, 57 
Deutzia carnea, 335 
corymbosa, 501 
discolor, 335; d. major, 59 
glomeruliflora. 335 
gracilis, 2o-<; g. after blooming, 
186 

kalmiseflora, 336 

Lemoinei Boule de Neige, 336 

longifolia, 335 

magniflea, 336; m. insignis, 336; 

m. latitlora, 336 
my riant ha, 336 

rosea, 336; r. eampanulata. 336; 
r. carminea, 336; r. exiniia, 
336; r. grandiflora, 336; r. 
venusta, 336 
Sieboldiana, 335 
Vilmorinae, 335, 362 
Wilsoni, 335 
Deutzias, 335 
Dianella tasmanica, 403 
Dianthi, two first-rate, 389 
Dianthus barbatus neglectus, 306 
Carthusianoruni, 565 
Firefly, 425 

fragrans flore-plcno, 129 
Freynii, 637 
graniticus, 449 
hybrids. 403 

Miss Gladys Cranlield, 675 
Napoleon 111., 389 
Robinsoni. 410 

Spencer Bickham, 57; Spencer 
Hickhum, part of a group of, 
22 

Diotainnus Fraxinella, 121: V. 
albus at Hillbrookc Place, 
87 

Diervilla rosea, 434 
Digging, 286 
rough, 169 
the art of, 225 
Digitalis ambigua, 258 
Dimorphothecas, 480 
Diplacus glutinosus. 375 
Diplopappus chrysoplivllUH, 405 
Disease, Isle of Wight, 457 
Dish, a lake district, 180 
Dishes, some everyday, 48 
Dis^otis plumosa, 340 
Disanthus cercklifolia, 602 
Dittany of Crete, the, 658 
Dogwood flowering with dis¬ 
torted bracts, 404 
Doronicum plantagineuiu e.xcel- 
sum, 203 

Douglasia laevigata, 255 
Vitaliana. 297 
Draba aizoides. 217 
Dracaena Alex. Laing, 168 
Dracocephalum grandiflorum, 219 
Primus Winteri, flowering shoot 
of, 45 


E 


GARTH for bowl culture. 545 
East Lothian, notes from, 333 
Kccrenioearpus scaber. 254, 431 
Echeverias and winter treatment, 
593 

Echinaceas in the bog garden. 


Economy—on paper, 520 
Edgings, permanent, to flower 
borders, 438 

trials with flower garden, 297 
Edraianthus Pumilio. 351 
Effect. an unrehearsed, 462 
Egg-plant, rooking the. 422. 506 
Egypt, a note from, 231 
Elmagnus, the evergreen, 84 
Elseocarpus cyaneus, 340 
Elder, the scarlet-berried 445. 465 
Elm seeds. 434 

the, 653; field, as a danger, 625 
Elsholtzia Stauntoni, 637 
Em hot hr iu m coccineum, 97, 116 
dive, blanching, 554 
k fan thus campanula! us, 616 
necon chionaatlia. 637 


Epidemlnim vitellinum. 23 
Epi^eea repens, 532; in Burrey, 

Epilobium angustifolium, 491, 515 
glabellum. 351 
Epimedium, 90 
Musschianum, 293 
pinnatum, 43, 341 
Eranthemum pulchellum, 82 
Krauthis cilicicus, 175 
Eremuri, planting, 462 
Erica Bergiana, 608 
oarnea. 243; c. varieties, 187 
hybrida, 651 
lusitanica, 29. 613 
Mackai plena, 504 
mediterranea, 218; m. hybrida, 
115, 613 

melanthera, 81 

Krigeron mucrenatus, 375, 629 
strigosus, 553 
Erinacea puugens, 333 
Erinus alpinus, 319, 379, 613 
Erlangea tomentosa, 81, 115 
Eredium coreicum, 604 
Erythraea Maesoni, 396 
Erythronium Dens-can is, 243 
Eseallonui edinensis, 476 
exoniensis, 475 
lngrami, 476 

langleyensis, 219, 279, 476 
Philippiana, 348 
Escallonias, some hybrid, 475 
Kucryphia cordifolia, 451 
pinnatifolia, 451 
Kucryphias in Cornwall, 488 
the, 451 

Euonymus nanus, 501 
Yedoeneis, 516 

Eupatorium purpureum, 543 
Euphorbia jacquiiiieeflora. 69 
Euet<wna Russellianum, 535 
Evergreens. hardy American 
dwarf, 531 

Kxochorda Alberti, 326 
Giraldi, 326 
grandiflora, 326 
macrantha, 326 
Exochordas, the, 326, 348 
Exogonium PuVga, 541, 565, 675 


F 


Foam-flower, the, 247 
! Food, a source of good, 338 
Dr. Woods Hutchinson on, 668 
how to save, 630 
production, 558 
production increased, 324, 530 
reformer, Bernard Shaw as a. 
529 

reformers, misleading, 248 
some Scotch, 272 
the best, of our islands, 680 
values, some, 248 
various, follies as to, 248 
wasted efforts about, 408 
Foods, canned, over-valuing, 641 
freak, 298 
uncooked, 582 
wild talk about, 436 
Forest, a sacred, in memory of 
soldiers, 434 

Forget-me-not, the large native, 
! as a cut flower. 393 
Forget-me-nots, 182 
Formalities and informalities, 
533 

Forsythia. 293 
* intermedia, 220 
I pruning, 254 

‘ suspensa, 17, 188, 255 

Forsythias, pruning, 601 
Fothergilla major. 326 
FothergilLas, the. 353 
Fowls' manure, 143 
Frame, the cold, and the allot¬ 
ment, 682 

France, a note from, 376 
rural, prosperity of, 352 
Francoa ram«wa, 490 
Fraxinus Mariesi. 654 
Ornus in Scotland, 508 
Freeeia La Frame, 115 
Fremontia califomica, 522 
Freshness, the essential. 534 
Friar Park, a note from, 145 
Friends, two, of the early year, 
237 

Fritillaria aurea, 286 
Front, from the, 584 
Frost, effect of, on vegetation, 
190 

in S.W. Scotland, 97 
severe, and green crops. 115 
the aftermath of the, 129, 163; 
the, and Potato stocks, 170 
Fruit and its effect. 62; and veget¬ 
ables, bottles for preserving. 


FAIR Maids of France. 417 
Falsia japonica, 628 
Feathers, imported, 116 
Fences wooden, fruit-trees or 
climbers for, 677 
Fennel, 369 
Fern compost, 173 
soft prickly Shield, a handsome 
form of. at Sheffield Park, 35; 
the climbing, 601 
Ferns, British, 15; British, plu¬ 
mose forms of, 35; British 
Shield, the, 84 
caterpillars on, 542 
for the winter, 678 
Ferns, greenhouse, 556. 678; green¬ 
house, treating, 119 
hardy, 190, 690 
Hart s-<tongue for rooms, 593 
in and for the house, 190; in 
the rock garden <it Friar 
Park. 259 
layering. 290 

propagating Hart’s-tougue, 119 
raising, 36 
seedling. 190, 564 
under glass, 119 
unhealthy, 18 
Ficaria grandiflora. 273 
Figs dropping, 432 
in Northants, 464; in the open 
in Surrey and Sussex, 422. 445 
pot, 168 

Filberts and Cobs, preserving, 650 
Fillingham Castle, a note from, 

231, 293, 562 

Flax, the New' Zealand, for tying. 

595; in Sutherland, 432 
Flesh, eating. 208 
Flour Eastoweet Soy, 436 
Flower borders, hardy, 235; in 
July, 420 

garden, a sulwtitute for. 473; 
garden. Briers in, 445; edg¬ 
ings, trials with. 309, 321 
notes, hardy. 17. 63, 196, 273, 306, 

377, 420. 462, 490. 543 
seeds, raising, 186 
the Cardinal, 18 
the Garland, 589 

Flowers, annual, loss of in 1917, 

390 

colours of, and botanists, 553 

cut, for the sick, 393 F 

double v. single, 85 F 

early in 1917, 167 

Everlasting, for winter use, 23 

for border, 258 F 

hardy, among the. 36, 73, 105, 

181, 257, 285, 322. 367, 491. 522, 

559, 654; hardy, and greenery 1 
for winter, 151: hardy, notes 
on, 644 

on railway hanks. 554, 605 
showy autumn, 554 
some bee, 304 i 

spring, in Scotland, 58 
storm-proof, 566 
the music of wild, 319 
wild, in the Grass, 459 
Fly, the drone, 542 


520 

bad, the praise of, 534 
blossom in 1917, 365 
bottled, 656 
bottling facilities’, 382 
catalogues, 626 
chilling, 74 

crops, small, in Scotland. 489 
dried, 408; dried, cooking, 500; 
dried, the value of. 380 
drying, sugarless, 352 
flavour in, 603 
gathering, 531 

growers and military service, 
558 

growing, a forward movement, 
646 

in small gardens, 658 
pests and the need for spray¬ 
ing. 406 

poor, experts and, 646 
Pieserving, 120; preserving and 
honey, 331 

preventing waste of, 520 
prespects, 432 
pulp, preserving, 194 
season, the, in Cornwall, 534 
shelter for, 516 
tree flowers in the house, 593 
trees, fertilising, 251; trees, 
grease-banding. 578; trees in 
bloom, protecting, 152; trees 
in Grass, 320; trees, newly- 
planted, pruning. 100; trees 
not bearing, 404; trees on 
day soil. 513; trees on fence. 
202; trees on wall, growing, 
66, 280; trees or climbers for 
wooden fences, 677; trees, 
over-manuring, 431; trees, 
planting. 4, 606; trees, pro¬ 
tecting, 251; trees, root-prun¬ 
ing. 90. 604; trees, spraying, 
and bees. 278; trees, spraying, 
doubts as to, 168; trees, the 
blossom wilt and canker 
disease of, 693; trees, treat¬ 
ment of. 489; trees, wall, 
pruning. 626; trees, washes 
for, 312; trees, witter spray¬ 
ing of. 199 
wild. 506 

without sugar, bottling, 272 
mil-room, 676 
ruits, acid in, 578 
and vegetables, dry surplus, 
534 

uclisia coccinea, 521 
conica. 521 
corymbiflora, 521 
for sheltered coiner, 215 
fulgene, 521 
globosa, 521 
gracilis. 521 
Kirki, 521 
macrostemma. 521 
Mme. Cornellison. 515 
M[iw. Marshall. 608 
nrociimbens, 521 
Riccartoni. 521 
siinnlicimulie. 521 




GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


Fuchsia species worth growing, 
521 

splendene, 521 
the Californian, 389 
triphyila, 521, 554 
Fuchsias, <224, 295 
from seeds, 556 

hardy, 508, 577; hardy, at St. 
Mary’s Isle, 577; in winter. 
682 

on the greenhouse roof, 410 
Fuel-saving hay-box, 338 
Fungus on Potatoes, 176 
the stink-horn, 448 
Funkias, 698 


OALAKTHT78 Alleni, 223 
caucasicue. 223 
Klwesi, 223 
Fosteri, 129„ 223 
Ikariae 223, 258 
Imperati, 223 
latifolius, 224 
Melvillei, 176 
plicatue, 224 

Galtonia oandicans, 560, 645 
Carden, a herbaceous, in Oxford¬ 
shire, 431; a Kirkcudbright, 
507; a Stonecrop and House- 
leek. 657 
birds, 112 

cropping a. 112, 148 
design, Darren, 162 
enemies. 118, 518 
food, gather young, 310 
paint in the, 266 
porch, (Iravetye, 7 
produce, surplus, disposing of, 
229 

refuse, 564 

rubbish, burning, 605 
seeds, economy in the use of, 
238 

soil, improving. 355 
the, and the wild garden. 447: 
the British flower, 591; the 
tame making wild, 687; 
vegetable economy in the, 
24; wild, notes from the, 322 
Gardener, the. at the front, 536 
Gardeners and national service, 
242 

the training of. 58, 116 
Gardening, architectural, in St-. 
James’s Park, 1 
in Jamaica, 613 
New Year, 676 
Paris market, 580 
Gardens, allotment, 300 
Gardens, arid Italian, 217 
honee-top, 508 

school, treatment and cropping 
of, 138 

small fruit in, 658 
watercourses m, 47 
Garlic. 582 
Garrya elliptica, 206 
Gas, acetylene, refuse of, 278 
GauLtheria procumbens, 532 
trioophylla, 614 
Gayluesacia brachyeera, 531 
Gazania splendene, 554 
Genista, 662 
m&ntica, 477 
Gentian, a happy, 617 
in sandstone retaining wall, 617 
the Willow, 592 

Gentiana acaulis, 309; a., trans¬ 
planting, 592 
asclepiadea, 438 
Law r© nee i, 187 
sino-ornata, 188, 617 
verna, 379; v.. planting, 616 
Gentianella. the, in a paved 
pathway, 613 

fientianette, the, 97, 501, 519 
Geranium anemomefolium, 348 
argenteum, 362 

Lowei, 347; L. and G. anemon- 
aefolium, 375 
Wallichianum, 667 
Geum Borisi, 664 
Mrs. Bradshaw, 396 
rivals, Guildford variety, 670 
Rossi, 161 
Ginkgo biloba, 590 
Girasole, 642 
Gladioli, 325, 619 
failing, 158 

lifting and storing, 624 
Gladiolus armeniacus, 74 
byzantinue, 37 
The Bride. 191; lifting, 438 
Gladothamnus pyrolseflorus, 362 
Glasnevin, a note from, 293, 347 
Glasshouses, unheated, 178 
Glaucidium palmatum, 8, 30, 57 
Glory-flower, the Chilian, 431 
of the Snow, Boiesier’s, 221 
Gloxinias, 192 

Goats and Runner Beans, 342 
Gooseberry bushes, caterpillars 
injuring, 312 
caterpillar, the, 152, 337 
Gretna Green. 558 
mildew, American, 4, 518 
Gooseberries and Currants. 294; 
ornamental flowering, 296 
dessert, 474 
for bottling, 665 
pruning. Ij3 


Gold Bud, the, 655 


Goo 


Gorse, seeds of, 296 
Gourd as a vegetable dish, 641 
the Great, 641 
Gout, potted. 492, 680 
Graft, hybrid, a new, 91 
Grafting, 305 
wax, the finest, 312 
Grain, poisoned, the use of. 572 
Grape Grizzly Frontignan, 604 
Hyacinths, 347 
MadreefieLd Court, 90 
thinning, 365 
Vines, 250 

Grapes in Constantinople, 464 
market, 603 
scalded, 443 
shanking, 460 
unsatisfactory, 41 
without fire heat. 614, 688 
Grass, Apples on. 334 
fruit-trees in, 320 
Golden, 305 
of Parnassus, 676 
Pheasant’s-tail, 389, 403, 605 
the wild flowers in, 459 
Tulips in, 348 
Grasses, ornamental. 197 
Gravclyc, lower lake, summer 
view, 153 

Gravy, savoury, 310 
Grease-banding fruit-trees, 578 
bands. 31, 604 
Greenhouse plants. 246 
the amateur’s, 410; the. over¬ 
crowding and over-heating, 
690; the warm, in winter, 64 
wall, climber, flowering, for, 581 
Greenhouses, shaded, 490 
Greens, winter, and the severe 
frost, 155; forcing of. 30-1; 
ground occupied with. 10; re¬ 
suscitated, 263; shifting to 
permanent quarters, 398; 
specialising in, 244 
Grevillea robusta, 158 
Grevilleas, the hardiest, 190 
Groats, savoury and eggs. 236 
Grouping, effective, in the her¬ 
baceous border,. 565 
Grubs in Carrots, 666; in soil, 
370 

Gysophila acu-t ifolia. 541 
double-flowered, 543 
paniculata from cuttings, 438 
Gypeophilas, 349 


HABERARXA bifolia, 23 
the Butterfly, 23 
Haberleas and frost, 176 
Habranthus pratensis. 43. 221. 243, 
267, 319, 390; p. in Suffolk, 243 
Habrothamnus aurantiacus, 85 
elegans, 85 
fasciculatus, 85 

Newelli, 85: N., a flowering 

shoot of, 85 
the. 29, 85 

Hairbell, the Thyme-leaved, 131 
Halesia tetraptera, 433 
Hamamelis japonica, 71, 189 
mollis, 71, 189 
the. 71 
vernal is, 71 
virginioa. 71, 189 
Hardenbergia monopliylla. 192 
Haricot oookery, 408 
the Dutch, 630 
Hart’s-tongues, frilled. 224 
Hat-field House, notes from, 135’ 
Hay-box, fuel-saving, 338 
Heath garden, plants and shrubs 
for, 643 

St. Dabeoc’s, 628 
the alpine forest, new varieties 
of, 81; the Connemara, in Sep¬ 
tember, 515; the Connemara, 
in the house, 693: Mediter¬ 
ranean, 313; the Portuguese, 
613 

Heaths, tall, of B. Europe, 335; 
intact after severe winter, 
335; -taller, pruning, 361 
Hedge, an evergreen. 650 
Hedges. Yew and Box, bare at 
the bottom, 471 

Hedysarum multijugum, 83, 129 
Helen ium autumnale superbum, 
584 

g umilum for cutting, 480 
Jventon Gem, 501. 544 
Helianthemum amabile fl.-pl., 687 
Fire Ball, 381 
Miss Mould, 381 
surrejanum, 460, 654 
Helianthemume, 350 
Helianthus Soleil d'Or, 543 
Helio-psis scabra gratissima, 553 
Heliotrope, the winter, 130; not 
hardy, 81 

Heliotropes from seed, 142 
tall. 649, 662 

Helleborus niger angust ifolius, 
161 

Helxine Solieroli, 608, 625, 664 
Hemerooallie disticha plena, 645 
Hemp, the African, 295 
Ifepatica, the blue (Gravetyc), 
285 

krilpba lilacina grandiflora, 207 
Eticas, the, 187 
oleum pyrenaietim. 362 


Herb-growing for qottagere, 244, 
397 

Herbs, 411 
Heucheras, 437 
Hexaoentris mysorensis, 581 
Hickory, the shell bark, 117 
Hi 11 brook Place, notes from, 334, 
376: the flower garden at, 63 
Hippeastrum reticulatum, 556 
Hippeastrums, 102 
seedling, raising. 387 
llippophse rhamnoidee, 577 
Hive, winter in a, 548, 560 
iloe, the, when to use, 247 
Hollies, cutting down, 387 
pruning, 68 
tender, 217 
the, 45 

llolly from berries, growing, 17, 
698 

Hollyhocks and the disease, 560 
Honesty in winter, 196 
Honey, 134 
Balm, the, 257, 306 
extracting, 373 
Heather, 356 
ripe and unripe, 441 
ripened, 697 
v. sugar, 208 

Honeysuckle, the French, 83; 

the Trumpet, 375 
Honeysuckles, the. 532 
Hop manure, 509, 553, 698 
as a vegetable. 120 
Hops, spent, value of. 327 
Horse Chestnut, 487; the Indian, 
405 

Hotbed, making a, 68 
Hoteia japonica. 376 
Hothouses and the war. 58, 152 
Hound’s-tongue, the Chinese. 501, 
571, 601; in a bed of Roses, 
571 

House sparrow—that rat of the 
air, 333 

top gardens. 508 
lloya failing to flower, 640 
Huber, the blind bee-keeper. 596 
Hybrid, a new graft. 91 
Hydrangea arborescens grandi¬ 
flora. 474 

Bretschneideri. 190. 381 
paniculata. 548; p. grand ill ora. 
517; p. grandiflora, large 
heads of, 504 
treatment of. 490. 504 
Hydrangeas, blue, 32 
Hydrangeas in Cornwall. 459 
Hypericum Andrnsmmum, 487 
(’oris, 130 
lneve rubrum, 175 
lysimachioides, 501 
nummularium. 16. 70 
patulum Henryi. 117, 476 
Hutchinsia alpina, 691 
Hutchinsia alpina in Mr. F. .7. 
Banbury's rock garden at 
Brockhurst, East Grinstcud, 
691 

Hypericum reptane, 691 


ICE plant, the, as a vegetable, 
194 

Ilex Aquifolium. 46 
comma, 46 
crenata. 46 
dipyrena, 46 
integra, 46 
latifolia, 46 
opoca, 46 
Fernyi, 46 
platyphylla, 46 
verticillata, 46 
Illicium. 283 

floridanum flowering shoots of, 
283 

parviflorum, 283 
religiosum. 283, 320 
Incarvillea brevipe6, 406. 432: in 
Dr. Wallis's garden. East 
Grinstcad. 406 

Delavayi, 389; from seed, 340 
Olg®, 541 
Income-tax, 350 
Indigofera amblyantha, 353 
decora alba. 353 
Kirilowi, 353 

Indigoferas, the, for late flower¬ 
ing, 353 

Insect pests and hard winters, 
504 

Insects in fruit wall, 513 
Intercropping. 124, 411 
Inula Oculus-Christi, 501 
Ionopsidium acaule, 553 
Ipomaea alatipes, 149 
Borsfallix, 149 
Leari. 149 
purpurea, 182 
rubro-coerulea, 149 
Thompson iana, 149 
Ipomaees, 149 
Iris Cantab. 203 
chrysographis, 375 
fimbriata, 186 
for water-side. 488 
germanica, 378 
gracilipee, 480 

histrioides major, 246: at Lil- 
ford Hall, 246; flowers of, in 


Iris, Japanese group of purple, 
Sheffield Park, 505 
laevigata, 375 
ocliroleuca, 1 
orientalie, 459 
pala>etina, 2, 663 
Rembrandt, 349 

reticulata, 203, 258; r. Krelagei, 
121 

retroflexa, 187 
Rosenbachiana, 462 s 
Siberian, the improved forms 
of, 348 
sibirica, 378 

etyloea, 15, 255, 279; in N. 

London, 625; not flowering, 
186 

the Algerian. 15, 279 
the Gold-netted and Corylopsts 
puuciflora. 337; netted, and 
its use in the house, 245; 
Snake’s-head, 279; Tangiere, 
122, 166 
tingitana, 166 
tuberosa, 279 
unguicularis, 82 

Irises, bulbous, 542; planting, 491 
Flag, 373; Flag or Bearded, 258 
Spanish, for cutting, 75; for 
pots, 682 

the newer Bearded or Flag, 447 
1 sat is glauoa, 541 
lxias in the open in Scotland, 
255, 375 


JACOBXNXA8, 133 

Jalap plant, the, 1, 541, 565, 675 
Jam-making. 260 
sugar lees, 450 

Jamaica, gardening in, 615 
Jasmine, forcing the winter, 545 
the white, pruning. 552 
yellow, as a pot plant, 196 
Jasmines, the hardy, 132 
Jasminum Beesianum, 132, 203, 
232 

floridum, 132 
fruticans, 132 

nudiflorum, 132; early blooming 
of, 651; pruning, 278 
officinale, 132, 164 
primulinum, 132 
revolutum, 132 
Wallichianum, 132 
Jonquils, 293 
Judas-tree, the, 336 
Juglans Sieboldiana, 616 
Juniper, the chequer-barked, 589 
Juniperus Cedrus, 589 
pachyphlaea, 589 
Juerticia carnea, treatment of, 40 


K 


a vase, 


i, 247 


XALAKCH<E flammea. 295 
Kale. 10 

Kales, planting late, 510 
two hardy.. 424 
Kalmia angustifolia, 532 
latifolia, 628 
Kerria japonite, 364 
the, 608 

Kew. flower gardening at, 147 
Kingcup, the Pontic, and its 
various uses, 395; and Wood¬ 
ruff, 521; in garden tank, 395; 
in wet ditch, 397 
Kirengeshoma pal mat a, 655 
Kitchen auxiliaries, 155 
Kitchen garden, war eoonomy in 
the, 424 

Knap Hill, from, 231 
Kniphophias, 571 
Knot-weed, the big, 522 
Kohl Rabi, cooking, 582, 668 


LABRADOR Tea. 532 
Laburnum branches dying, 202 
the flowering of, 364 
Lachenalias, 536 

Lady’s Slipper, a, in Russia, 541 
Lageretrcemia indioa. 502, 576 
Lamb’s Lettuce, 260 
bam ium Orvala, 279 
Land, cultivating vacant, 76 
Landscape painting, 319 
Langford, notes from. 678 
Lapageria failing, 238 
in a pot, 552 
out-of-doors, 142 
Lapagerias. 608 
in the West- of Scotland, 589 
Larix occiden tal is, 608 
the Western American. 608 
Lathyrus grundiflorus, 323 
Laurel, Alexandrian, the name, 
15. 59; under Apple-trees, the, 
99; Pampas, in the 

house. the, 75 
sheep, 532 


tn , sheep, 532 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


Laurels, cutting back, 600 
Laurustinus, the, 665 
Lavender, 687 
failing to bloom, 112 
propagating. 576 
Law— 

Bees swarming, who may claim 
them. 441 

“Compensation to tenants 
when dispo s s es s e d,” 12 
Seed Potato prices, 498 
Trees overhanging garden, 77 
Lawn, improving a, 8 
Moss in. 686 
mowers, discarded, 148 
mowings, 342 
returfing, 143 
weeds in, 174, 537 
Lawns. 286 
as meadows. 438 
Leafage diseased, 387 
Leaf-mould, 670 
Leeks, 37, 62, 174, 263, 398 
a continental method of blanch¬ 
ing, 570 

autumn-sown, 383 
bottled. 450, 478 
Leiophyllum buxifolium, 532 
Lemons, 630 
Lenten Lilies, 217 
Lentil Yerte du Ptiy, 180 
Lentils, 656 
and Rice savoury, 248 
Lespedeza Sieboldi. 628 
Lesson, a, of the year, 217 
Lettuce, 61. 394 
early, 366 

Leucojum autumnale, 670 
vernum, 161: var. Vagneri, 175 
Leucothcc Cateebtei. 532 
Lewisia Howelli, 474 
Lewisias, 589 
lost, 553 

Leyoesteria formosa, 473 
Libonia floribunda, 69, 192 
Lilac Francisque Morel, 319 
the white, 305 

Lilacs, double-flowered white. 347 
the. 579 

Lilford Hall. Peaches on open 
walls at, 566 

Lilies and Hyacinthus camlicans, 
442 

Arum. 86. 608 

('ape. in half shade, 565 

Kucharis, 192 

of the Valley, 591; for the wild 
garden, 559 
Plantain, 182 

to endure in garden soil. 679 
Tiger, 437 

Lilium aurutum in pot*, 535; 
in the open. 571; potting, 128 
candidum. 438; and disease, 421 
Henryi. 487: in Perthshire, 522 
Martagon, 438 
neilgherrense. 544 
regale, 601, 625: in Scotland, 584 
specioeum failing, 655 
Lily of the Valley bed, weed in, 
636; failing, 387, 682; forcing, 
682; for the wild garden, 529; 
with small flowers, 564 
Fire, 319 

Kaffir, growing, 1 
Madonna, failing, 304 
Scarborough, 270; treatment of. 
649 

Scarlet Mariposa, 51 
the African, 490; in two dif¬ 
ferent makes of tub, 181. 
the blue African, in N. Wales, 
589 

Turk’s Cap. 438 
Lime for Plums, 646 
fruits, fresh, 366 
in the vegetable garden, 25 
on new ground, 580 
Lwmanthes Douglas!, 345 
Linaria alpina, 369 
Lithoepermum prostratum, 280, 
480 

Lithospermurns apparently dead, 
259 

Lobelia cardinalis, 18 
Loganberries failing, 475 
propagating, 331 
Loganberry, the, 48, 352, 408, 531 , 
570, 578, 618, 646 
inferior to good Raspberries, 
692 

Lonicera cilioea, 354 
etrusca, 99 
fragrantiesima, 376 
Maacki, 613 
sempervirens, 375 
tragophylla, 389 
Loropetalum chinense, 163 
Luculia grata® ima. 72, 98; 

flowers of, dropping, 55; in¬ 
creasing, 191 

Lupin, the white, dropping its 
flowers. 328, 368 
Lupins, 395 
Lupinns arboreue, 136 
nootkatensis, 207 
Lycaste Skinneri, growing, 74 
Lychnis Walkeri, 166 
Vieoaria eplendens fl.-pl., 675 
Lycopodium dendroideum, 541, 

Lycoris, growing, 543 /’ 
Lyre-flower, the, in Scotland, jjf 7 
Lysichhum camtscha»oiil,V39t, 
417, 446 


M 


MAGNOLIA Campbelli. 262 
oonepicua, 262 
cordata, 262 
grand iflora, 615 
Kobus, 262 
Lennei, 262 
obovata, 262 

parviflora. 333. 423. 445, 473; in 
Japanese vase, 353 
salieifolia, 262 
Soulangeana, 262; nigra, 473 
etellata, 262 
the evergreen, 615 
treatment of, 313 
Magnolias, some early-flowering. 
262 

Maiden-hair-tree, the, 590 
Maize-flour cooking, 380 
meal cake, Canadian, 534 
or Sugar Corn, 288 
Mangold Wurzel cookery, 394 
Manure, artificial, for light soil, 
125 

care of, 239 
for Tomatoes, 457 
liquid. 108; for fruit-trees in 
winter, 55 

poultry, for Potatoes, 125 
question, the. 494 
the misuse of, in fruit culture. 
404, 432 

Manures, artificial. 60 
two excellent, 424 
Maples, two attractivo. 626 
Marguerites, 33 
keeping, 624 
Marigold, the pot, 690 
Marrow jam. 492 
the, as & food, 478 
Marrows and Gourds for winter. 
408 

early, under glass, 534 
failing. 434 
for winter use, 86 
murdering the, 506 
some Vegetable, 366 
storing, 478 

May-flower, the, in Surrey. 267 
Mazus Pumilio, 593 
Maxi liana lepidota, 23 
Meadow Rue, a, in August, 473 
Meals, two, a day sufficient, 150, 
208 

Mealy-bug on Vines, 234 
Meatless day nonsense, 104 
or fleshless, 180 
Meconopsis cambrica, 348 
integrifolia, 306 
simplicifolia, 407 
Medinilla amabilis, 72 
Cnrtisi, 72 
magniflea, 72 
Medinillae. the. 72 
Medlar jelly, 618 
Medlars, gathering. 606 
Melittis Melisophylimn. 257, 300 
Melons doing badly, 489 
early, 212, 294 
in pits, canker in. 558 
Mesembry amthemum u nci nal urn, 
130 

Mezeroon, the, 243 
Mice, garden, 426 
Middlesbrough, a note from, 333 
Mignonette destroyers, 529 
failing, 442 
Milkwort, the, 675 
Mimulus Burneti, 462 
cardinalis for the greenhouse, 
102 

radioane, 645 
Mirabelle, the, 558 
Mock Oranges, the, 249 
Monkshoods in the wild garden, 
176 

Monmouth, a note from, 255 
Montbretia crooosimaeflora, 247 
Montbretias. 487, 508 
dividing, 629 
failing, 698 
Moon Daisies, 209 
Mess in lawn, 686 
litter for manure, 288 
Moth, death’s-head, caterpillar 
of, 519 

the vapourer, 505 
Moths, 406 

Mount Usher, Co. Wicklow, a 
view in the gardens at. 47 
Mulching, advantage of, 382 
Mushrooms, 9 
and maggots, 552 
in field, growing. 92 
Musk, the true fragrant. 448 
Mussel-scale on Apple-trees, 666 
on Pear shoots, 688 
Myrtle. Sand, 532 
the Crape, 502 


Narcissus Florence Pearson, 396 
Lcedsi White Queen, 307 
minimus, 218, 247 
pallidus praeoox, 217, 258 
poeticus o mat us fl.-pl., 305 
pWnoeps, 306; and N. Empress, 
267 

Sir Wat kin, 255 
Fan Wavcren’s Giant, 341 
W. P. Milner, 255 
Nasturtium the Flame, 4C7; 
missing, 417 

Nasturtiums, soil for, 173 
Tom Thumb, 541, 572 
Nectarines, snails destroying, 
401 

Neillia Torreyi, 627 
Nelumbimn speeioetmi. Mr. R. 
Fai rer on, 175 

Nephrolepis, the finer forms of, 
593 

Nerine filifolia minor, 541 
Fothergilli, 553 
Netting, preserving, 41 
Nettles as food. 120 
New England, from, 362 
New Zealand, Apples in, 692 
Newtowns from Virginia, 48, 352 
Nicotiana Bander® in the green¬ 
house, 162 

Nierembergia rivularis. 308 
Nigel las for cutting, 210 
Nitrate of soda and sulphate of 
ammonia, using, 268 
Noccsea alpina, 691 * 

Nonsense, informal, 43 
meatless day, 104, 134, 150 
Norfolk Biffins. 642 
Notes. Californian, 445 
Notoepartium Carmichaeliie, 413, 
431 

Nursery, the good, and its pro 
pagator, 267 

Nut leaves, injury to, 3S7 
the Pecan, 236 
Nuts, 570 

are in season, 606 
as food, 546 
how to store, 570 
Bapuoaia, 298 

Nymph seas, the hardy, 56U 


N 

NAMES, English, please, 
must stay, 651 
Narcissi and Primroses, 293 
in herbaceous borders, 294 
Yalian, hybrid. 339 
^planting. 543 
osus Buttercup, 306 
—j-u us plenus, 300 
JDouble White, 221 


601 ; 


OAK, the Lebanon, 17 
Oaks, evergreen, 71, 607 
Oat cakes, 150; in praise of, 134 
Oatmeal and bread, 394; cheese, 
120; its right use, 6 
bread, 310 

good, and its cooking, 74 
porridge—the Scotch way, 74 
revived, 166 

the Telegraph on, 104; use and 
misuse of, 338 
Oats, autumn-sown, 146, 162 
winter, 134 
Obituary — 

Hemeley. Alfred. 112 
Ross, Charles, 112 
Marshall, Mr. William, 

636 

Moore, Mrs., of Glasnevin, 254 
Schneider, Mr. Georges, 27 
Smith. Worthington G., 624 
Vilmorin, Mons. Philippe de, 
415 

(Enothera Arendsi, 407 
ccespitosa, 461 
macrooarpa. 629 
mexioana, 687 
missouriensis, 417, 431 
Oleander, pruning the, 457 
with dirty leaves, 55 
Oleanders, 527 
Olive oil, more, 324, 476 
Omphalodes oappadociea, 279 
Lueilise, 425, 449 

Onion beds, using, a second year, 
580 

Brown Globe, 314 
Crimson Globe, 104 
maggot, the, 454 
mildew, the, 572 
seeds under glass, sowing. 41 
sets, 38, 170, 176; failure of. 287 
the Tree. 260, 314; Welsh, 310 
White Lisbon, 112 
Onions, 10, 104, 383 
and frost, 582 
autumn-sown, 211, 424 
failing, 454 
for seed, 254 
large, for keeping, 301 
lifting, 510 

on new ground. 424, 466 
pickling, and Chives, 260 
sowing, 499 
storing, 555 
treatment, of, 287 
Ononis rot undifolia, 637, 670 
Orache, 656 

Orange Ball-tree, the, in Scot¬ 
land, 389 

the hardy, 363, 653; a group of, 
365; as a fence plant, 407; 
flowering shoots of. in a vase, 
363; flower, the Mexican, 130, 
255; at Moureith, 381; Navel, 
212 

Orchard, a cider, in Sussex, 595 
a neglected, 432 
Cider, in Daffodil time, 595 
trees, 124 


Orchards, 130 
undercropping in, 199 
Orchid, the Madeira, 146; in Nor¬ 
folk, 82 

Orchis foliosa, 146, 361; in Nor¬ 
folk. 82 

maculata superba, 136 
Oreocome Candollei, 445 
Oresitrophe rupifraga, 243 
Origanum Dictamnus, 658 
Osman thus Delavayi, 451; flower¬ 
ing shoots of, in Chinese vase, 
451; Sussex, 453 
Osteomeles anthyllidifolia, 19 
Oetrow'syka magniflea, 203 
Oxalis Aeetoeella, 305 
enneaphylla, 340, 361, 449; in 
Mr. Elliott’s nursery at 
'Stevenage, 449 
loba-ta. 8 
lutea, 565 
versicolor. 188 

Oxfordshire, a herbaceous garden 
in, 431 

Oxytropis, 333 


P2EONIA Esperance, 361, 403 
Philomele, 368 

Pseouies, herbaceous, at railway 
station gardens, 361 
Tree, grafting, 348 
Paeony. the Tree, increasing, 629 
Paint in the garden, 266 
Palm in cold room, 690 
unhealthy, 600 
watering a, 80 

Pampas Grass, keeping, 542; the, 
652; in midwinter, 105 
Pansies failing. 345; Tufted, 136. 

285; coddling, 604; liming, 349 
Pansy, ex-Lord Mayor, an, and 
the, 146 

ha Lorraine on ruck garden, 
357 

Tufted, Ariel, in bronze bowl, 
545 

Tufted, Swan, 645 
Pa-paver atlanticum, 604 
umbrosum, 64 


Paper, glazed, and small-type 
books, 280 
Paradise stock, the, increasing, 
578 

Parlour Palm, repotting the, 49B 
Parnassia palustris, 676 
Paronychia capitate, 489 
Par rot. ia persiea, 217 
Parsley. 139 

and bulbs in window-box, 196 
for winter, 582 
( grow' plenty of. 245 
Parsnip soup, 606 
■ the value of the, 194 
Parsnips, 180 
and Leeks, 194 
cankered. 636 

lifting early, the fallacy of. 632 
the cultivation of, 263 
Pasque-flower, Sussex, 183; the, 
at Kirkcudbright, 300; in 
Hants, 309 

Passiflora cocrulea, 628 
Patriotism and Potatoes, 244 
Pavia macrostachya, 487 
Pe-Tsai, 606: or Chinese Cabbage, 
558 

Pea Gladstone, 139 
Prince of Wales, 481 
Sharpe’s Triumph, 478 
the Shamrock, 295; in house, 
April, 295; Sugar, 194 
tree, the, 616 

Peach blossom, spray of, in 
Japanese flower-jar, 593 
double-flowered, fruiting. 218 
Dymond in fruit in the open 
air at Lilford Hall, 567 
Hale’s Early, 582 
house, management of, 234 
leaves, injury to, 317 
the home of the, 473 
tree in greenhouse, 588 
trees crowded, 168; disbudding, 
359; lifting, 564; outdoor, un- 
i nailing, 112; Peaches and 

I Apricots, failure of, 488: Nec¬ 

tarines, 234; outside, 596 
Peaches at Lilford on open walls, 
566 

flowering, 189 
mildewed, 498 
on walls at Lilford. 651 
on walls in Scotland, 626, 688 
pruning, 27 
stone-splitting in, 390 
Pear Aolian, 680 
Beei de St. Agil, 3 
Gatillac, 668 
Comice in Devon, 680 
i Conference, 49, 658; on the 

I Grass, 49 

I GanseJ’s Bergamot of fine 

quality, 199 

i leaves, spots on, 429 
Marie Louise, 656 
| Passe Colmar, 4, 50 

shoots, mussel-scale on, 688 
tree, an old, 152; leaves, fun- 
! gus on, 382; not fruiting, 531 

slug, the, 448, 542 
trees for autumn tints, 601 
i neglected, pruning, 70; not 

1 bearing, 230 55E ; on walls, 70; 

William's Bon Chretien, 558, 568 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


Pears, 676 
bad. 630 
burnting, 475 
cooking, 130, 260 
cracked, 552, 576 
grafting, 578 
note** on, 676 
on White Thorn, 677 
planting, 100 
Hpotted, 614 
stewing, 49 
125 

and Beans, 222; for winter use. 
45, 86; and Potatoes, early 
cultivation of, 108; and Run¬ 
ners without stakes, 104; 
seeds from birds, protecting, 
202 

attention to late, 434 
dwarf. 170 
early, 76 

English, cooking. 394 
for a late crop, 326 
for forcing, 10 

in autumn, sowing, 10; 
in trenches, growing, 266; in 
wide drills, sowing, 145 
late. 620 
ina incrop. 170 
mildewed, 454 
preparation for. 44 
raised in pots, 198 
sowing too early, 38 
staking, 211 

Peas, Sweet, 105, 106, 300; plant- 
out the earliest batch, 215 
Peat, using, 560 

Pecan, the, 180; Paper-slielled 
Nuts (life size) of, 180 
Pecans in April, 222 
Pelargonium Rollison’e Unique. 
321 

(tricolor, 321 

Pelargoniums, CactU6 - flowered 
Zonal, 295 
early-flowering, 210 
for winter flowering, 266 
pink, and rain, 544 
Zonal, 179, 340. 556; and Fuch¬ 
sias, potting, 68 

Pentetemon rupicola a hardy 
plant, 282 

Pentstemone from seed, 507 
young, beet, 480 
Perfume in the greenhouse, 238 
Periwinkle, the lesser, 515 
Pernettyas. the. in Scotland, 364 
Persia, Sherbet in, 394 
Petosites fragrans, 130 
Phacelia campanularia, 72, 97, 
112, 507. 519 
congesta, 72 
divaricata, 72 
Parryi, 72 
tanacetifolia. 73 
vincida, 73 
Whitlavia, 73 
Phacelias, the, 72 
Phallus impudican*, 448 
Pheasants and Crocuses, 188 
Philadelphus corona t ins, 250 
Falconeri, 250 
Gordonianus, 250 
grandiflorus, 250, 423 
hirsutus, 250 
latifolius, 250 
Lemoinei, 250 

Lemoinci purp u rcu-mu culat us, 
615 

Magdalenm, 250 
mexicanus, 250 
microphyllus, 250, 423 
Sateumi. 405 
the, 249 
Virginal, 362 
Voic Lactee 
garden at 
531 

Yokohama, 405 
Philesia buxifolia, 376, 459 
Phlox Jocelyn, 57 . 

Jules Verne, 522 
etiflrutiooea, 347 
Phloxes, alpine, increasing, 359 
dwarf herbaceous, 87 
failing, 457 

herbaceous, and the weather. 
508 

Phyllocaoti, 340 
Physalis Bunyardi, 462 
Physostegias, the. 340 
Picea Amerika, 5 
Pie, humble. 284 

Pieris japonica, 234; propagat¬ 
ing, 282 

Pilcwort, flower* of the, in a 
bronze bowl. 273 
part of a group of, 274 
the Great, 273 
Pimpernel, the Italian, 553 
Pine, Coulter’s, 17 
Prince’s, the, 532 
Pink, a new hybrid, 279 
Pink*, Allwood’* hybrid, 555 
alpine, in the moraine garden, 
425 

Indian. 122 

Perpetual-flowering, 555 
Pinna Coultori, 17, 43 
Pittoeporum, 177 
Coleusoi, 177 
eugenioides, 177 
Mayi, 177 
nigresoens, 177 
Tohira . 177 
uiululatuin. 203 
Planet,. Jun., cult 


in l)r. Walli*’* 
East Grinstead, 
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Plant, a good greenhouse, 280; 
room, 393 

collector, a, in China. 479, 637 
diseases, 382 

names, needless changes of, 
613 

seedlings, hardy, 165 
Planting, town, shrubs and trees 
for, 532 

Plants and shrubs for heath 
garden. 643 
backward, 368 

beautiful hardy, naturalised, 
378, 407 

bedding, failures among, 207 
border, winter protection of, 

. 274 

cutting down stove. 410 
edging for a Rose bed, 508; 

for greenhouse stages. 224 
efleotive hardy, 378 
English names of, 625 
fine, in a southern garden. 88 
flower garden, 636 
for angles of walls, 527; green¬ 
house. 150; for walls, 68; name 
and treatment of same, 128; 
for post, packing. 419; for 
stone edging, 73; wall, 658 
from nurseries, ordering, 544 
good, of northern regions, in¬ 
troducing 613 

greenhouse, notes on, 210, 246. 
321, 608 

hardwoodexl greenhouse, 639 
hardy, and the weather, 396; in 
tubs, 461; staking, 308, 438 
herbaceous, in the wild 
garden, 403 

in bloom at Bettws-y-Coed, 651; 
in the herbaceous border. 480; 
in the house, watering, 435 
obtrusive hardy. 678 
of northern regions, introduc¬ 
ing. 565 • 

pot, watering, 32 
reappearance of. 445 
rock, 657; for autumn flower¬ 
ing, 409 
some wall, 351 
storm-proof, 515 
the older stove. 192 
to grow under greenhouse 
stage, 662 
tub, 322 

under greenhouse stage, 158; 

under tall trees, 13 
weakly, manuring, 149 
window, at Moniaive, 115; 
watering, 337 
Platycodon Mariesi, 136 
Plum and Pear trees, neglected, 
16 

aphides, 117 

Coe’s Golden Drop. 578 
Kirke’s, 546 

Reine Claude de Bavay, 596 
seedling Victoria, 280 
the Cherry. 293, 547, 594 
tree, treatment of, 70 
trees growing too strongly, 101; 
not bearing, 320 
Plumbago capensis, 556 
Larpentae, 340, 625 
Plums, 312, 680 

and Pears for a north wall, 674 
for dwarf walls, 90 
lime for, 646 
planting, 604 
silver-leaf in, 387, 505 
some market, 452 
to eat without sugar, 578 
Poinsettia, the double, 98 
Poineettias, 167 

Polyanthuses and Pansies after 
the frost, 146 
and Primroses. 689 
Polygala Chamtebimis, 664; C. 
purpurea, 675 

Polygonum polystuchyum, 637 
Polypodies. 270 
Pomeloe, the. 48, 69 
Pond mud, 154 
scum on. 331 

side, a, in Narcissus lime, 339 
weed, the Canadian, 232; the 
Cape, 15 

Poppies, dwarf Oriental, 334 
field, 196 

fine Oriental, 347 
Oriental, failing, 396 
the alpine. 52, 90 
Poppy, a hybrid, 389 
Porch, the garden, 7 
Potash and Potatoes, 530, 568 
from bracken. 662 
Potato and Beetroot jam, 194 
British Queen, 139, 424 
blossoms. 394 
Champion, 139 

cooking, an Irishman on, 520; 
Irish. 558 

disease, 481. 530; and spraying 
against, 239; detection and 
treatment, 554; prevented by 
deep planting, 555, 590; 

spreading. 509 
Dunnottar Castle, 450, 558 
enthusiasts. 69 
Great Scot, 108 

growing. 60; amateur. 176; and 
labour, 15 

in dispraise of the, 86. 120. 150 
Yjng Edward VII.. 194. 520. 558. 
o82 

■yatt’s Prolific, 301 


Potato Ninety fold. 92 
notes, 434, 494, 642 
outlook, the, 453 
planting. 245 
seed, sprouting, 80 
selection, a Scottish gardener’s, 
25 

sets, rooted, 590 
Sharpe’** Express, 481 
substitutes. 208 

the—-an overvalued tuber. 570; 
and better things. 422; as 
food, 194; overvalued, 380; 
poor, 506; Rambler. 411 
Potatoes, 166, 239, 383, 594 
and disease, 397; and the war, 
169 

artificial manure for, 143 
colour and flavour in, 492 
cutting over the tops, 424 
diseased, 154, 236. 632 
early, 454 

early or late, 120, 211; Radishes. 

and Lettuces in frames, 153 
fashions in, 198 
flavour in, 520 

for bread, 534; forcing under 
glass, 24; seed, 198 
fungus on, 176 
immune, 527 
injury to, 159 

lifting, 466, 555; and storing, 
530 

new varieties of. 342 
on Gorse land, 170, 188 
on Grass land, 37; on meadow 
land, planting, 108; on new 
allotments. 107: on the same 
plot year after year, 25, 108 
planting, 77. 80, 653, 662 
preparing land for, 13 
quality in, 107 
sale of, for eating, 683 
seed, 9, 137; cutting. 80, 301; 
hints on purchasing, 91; 
ordering, 509; retail prices of, 
60; sprouted v. unsprouted, 
198 

short-topped, 138 

should they lie earthed up? 411 

email, 34 

some coloured, 314 
spraying, 287, 291, 355, 401. 590, 
652, 653, 683 
spraying, or not? 510 
sprouting of late. 263 
storing, 466, 510, 555, 609. 632 
sulphate of ammonia for. 345 
the need for overhauling, 570; 

storage of, 620; waste of, 558 
to save, 236, 338 
treatment of ground for. 154 
wart disease of, 392, 590, 620; 
Order of 1917, 125 
Potenti 11a a urea, 463; in 3 Jr. 
Danbury* garden at Ea*t 
Grinstead, 463 
Friedriclieoni, 515 
fruticoea, 405 
Tonguei, 553 

Poterium obtusum, 81, 459, 544 
Pot iron rouge. 62. 86 
Potting composts, 245, 270 
Pratia angulata. 487 
Primrose, the double Sulphur, 
242 

Primroses Polyanthus, sweet- 
scented, 293 
the Cape, 536 
under glass. 577 
wild, early-blooming. 231 
Primula Auricula and P. rosea, 
333 

Bui leva na. 89 
capitata, 90 
eashmeriana, 307 
Cockburniana, 90 
denticulata, 90, 175; in bloom, 
625; pots, 295 
farinosa, 90 
floribunda, 33 
Forrest i. 131, 305, 339 
Gloire de Nancy, and P. La 
Lorraine. 231 
helodoxa, 613 
hybrid, 488 

Juliee, 162. 265; and Anemone 
blanda, 293: flowering, 1 
Litton i ana, 131 

malacoides, 116; alba plena. 
116 

inembranifoliu, 97 
obconica, 80; rosea for cutting, 
337 

Poisson i. 375 
pulverulenta, 90 
jxisea, 219, 297 
Sibtlio rpi. 299 

Hieboldi Magenta Queen, 323 
sikkimeneis, 90, 182 
stellata, 81 

the Double White, 224 
Veitchi, 90 
veris, 377 

verticillata, 81. 150 
viscosa. 90; hybrids. 271 
vittata. 97 
Winteri, 69 
Primulas, hardy, 89 
treatment of, 640 
Privet, the vile odour of, 59 
Produce, big, 225 
Prophet-flower, the, 305; increa-^ 
ing. 122, 146 

Prostanthera lasianthos, 547 


Prunes, dried, 422 
Pruning, early v. late. 50 
Prunus cerasifera, 293, 547 
microlepie, 29 

persica magnifica, flowering 
branch of, 189 
■Pieeardi fruiting, 487 
Sargent i, 336 

Pulmonaria angustifolia azurea, 
255 

Pulmonarias, 274 
Pumpkin cookery, 20 
pie. 642 

Pumpkins, 534, 600 
Pyryda. 532 
Pyrus floribunda, 279 
Folgueri, 43 

japonica jelly, 618; the white, 
313 

Malu6 floribunda, 516 


QUERCU8 acuta. 607 
agrifolia, 607 
alnifolia, 607 
chrysolepis, 607 
coocifera, 607 
euspidata, 607 
densiflora. 607 
glabra, 607 
Ilex, 607 
Lilian!, 17 
Mirbecki, 132 
phillyrseoides, 607 
Suber, 607; Suber at Albyn*, 
Essex, 607 
Vibrayana, 607 
Wislenzii, 607 
Quince, the, 626 


HADXSK tops. 180 
Radiumising. 678 
Railway banks, flowers on. 554 
llamondia and drought, 675 
Raoulia australis, 691 
australis a hardy plant. 188 
Raspberries, 51, 390, 436, 484, 677 
cutting hack, 80 
newly-planted, 3, 186 
notes on, 502 
Scotch, 453 
treatment of, 317 
Raspberry Bramble hybrids, 3 
Desire Bruneau, 422 
leaves diseased, 370 
Recipes. Italian, for food re¬ 
formers, 641 
seasonable, 562 

Reed, the common, a use for, 151; 
protecting old dam—winter 
effect, 151 

Reformer, a, reforming, 692 
Reinwardtia trigyna, 30, 70 
Renfrew, the New Zealand Flax 
in. 432 

Rhamnus Frangula, 100 
Rhodanthe Manglesi, 583, 601 
Rhodanthes. 86 
for the house, 519, 545 
Rhodothamnus Chamwcistus, 84 
Rhododendron, a bright, in the 
house, 381 

A sent Brilliant in bronze vase, 
381 

dahuricum, 32 
ferrugineum pne<x>x, 204 
in pot not flowering, 72 
occidental, 465; spray* of, in 
Japanese vase, 465 
prtecox, 30, 162, 296 
Yunnanense. 5; Yunna nensc. 
group of, in a Sussex garden, 
5 

Rhododendrons, greenhouse, 283 
in woodland shade, 347 
three attractive dwarf, 293 
Rhubarb, 215, 342. 653 
a caution. 150 
bottled, 594 
deteriorating, 27 
in Fiance, 352, 422 
leaves, poisoning by, 298 
poisoning, 366. 422, 450 
Rhus Got inns, 676 
thricocarpa, 602 
Kibes. 296 , 
alpinum, 296 
amietum. 296 
an early, 187 
aurenin, 296 
braeteosum, 296 
cereum, 296 
cruentum, 279 
Gayanum. 296 
Gordonianum, 296 
lacustre, 296 
Lobbi, 117 
Maximowiezi, 305 
Menziesii. 296 
Pinetorum, 296 
aanguineum. 296 
speciosuin, 296 

Rice a,t the Carlton Club, 248 
croquettes, economical, 436 
savoury with grilled Tomatoes, 
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Rings, Fairy. 519 
Rivina humilie, 15 
Road parings—a. warning, 164 
Robinia hispid a. 504 
Kelseyi, 434, 504 
NeoMexicana, 504 
Pseudacacia, 503; P. august i- 
folia, 503; P. Deoaisneana, 
503; P. fastigiata, 503; P. in- 
ennia. 503; P. monophylla. 
503; P. var. Rosynskiana, 503; 
P. eemperflorens, 504 
viscoea, 504 
Robiniae. the, 503 
Rook garden, a. in Oxfordshire, 
281; Ferns in the, 259 
gardening in America, 204 
plants, 657; plants, spring- 
flowering in 1917. 389 
Roses, hardiest, 403 
Rockeries, Mr. Engleheart on, 
161 

Rockspr&y, a handsome, 17 
Bomneya Coulteri, 431; failing to 
bloom. 522; in winter, 687 
Room plant, a good, 393 
Root crops, 154; the storing of, 
568 

pruning, a coetly delusion, 29, 
43 

Roots, edible, 180 
Rosa altaica. 391 
glutinosa, 516 

Hugonis. 306; in Perthshire. 631 
moschata Pissarti, 417 
Moyesi. 62; at Monreith. 361; in 
Perthshire, 569; in Renfrew, 
452 

nitida in autumn, 589 
rugosa as a seaside plant, 518; 
r. fimbriata, 409; r. repens, 
417 

Roeooea cautlioides, 637 
Roecoeas, 601 
Rose, a rain-proof. 589 
an unpruned. 569 
Bouquet d’Or. 115: Bouquet 
d'Or on pergola (G ravctye), 
61 

Chas. E. Shea, 306 
Climbing Cramoisie. 347, 375; 
Climbing l*ady ^Hillingdon, 
256 

Comteese de Cayla, 306, 333, 376 
Crimson Rambler, pruning, 95 
cuttings, 569 

Dorothy Dennison on a per¬ 
gola, 463 

Ducheeee de Nemours, 47 
dwarf Polyantha Yvonne 
Rabier. 631 

E. Godfrey Brown, 452 
Edel, 452 
Edith Giffard, 391 
Elizabeth Cullen. 452 
Emma Wright. 452 
Evangeline, 452 
Excelsa. 452 
Frau Karl Druschki, 589 
General McArthur, 625 
General Schablikine, 565 
Gloire de Dijon in Scotland, 
319 

growing for cut blooms. 312 
Hiawatha. 541 

Irish Beauty. 589; Fireflame in 
Perthshire, 501 
Jersey' Beauty, 452 
Lady Woterlow. 669; Lady 
Waterlow in vase, 669 
Lamarque on south wall. 409 
leaves, black-spot on, 457; curl¬ 
ing, 345 

lovers in despair. 435 
Miss May Marriott, 452 
Mine. Berard, 417 
Mme. Hoste suckering, 279 
Mme. Leon Pain from open air. 

end of October, 631 
Marshal Niel, 61, 118 
Marie Van Houtte. 577; mucker¬ 
ing, 348 
Mermaid, 452 
Mrs. Aaron Ward. 435 
Mrs. Cutbush failing to open, 
435 

Mrs. David McKee. 487 
Mrs. G. Marriott, 452 
Mrs. Littleton Dewhurst, 47 
Mrs. Stewart. Clark, 452 
Mrs. Waddell, 639 
notes. 463 

of Sharon not flowering, 625 
Old Gold, 409 
Pax. 452 

pruning, 118; in winter. 161 
R$ve d’Or high up on Ivy-clad 
bower. 569 

Richmond in autumn, 82 
Sgnetar, 452 
T. F. Crosier, 452 
Thalia, 409 


Roses, grand climbing, 390 
late, 651 
manure for, 485 
new r . 452 

' on light soils and in Ireland. 
311 

pegging down, 669 
pruning, 173; Tea and China, 
541 

purchasing and planting late, 
115 

Rambler, 445; the need for 
vigorous treatment, 617 
single and semi-double, 197 
sweet-scented. 569 
Tea and China, pruning, 613; 

Tea. suckering. 305 
that last long, 569 
the Queen Alexandra and Miss 
Willmot, 560 
Rosemary' bog. 532 
the creeping, 231, 348 
Rowanberries, 492 
Rubber industry in India. 166 
Rubbish, burning. 16 
Rubus arotieus, 681 
Giraldianue, 44, 625 
Koeleri, 603 
parvus, 381 

Rudbeckia maxima. 592 i 

Runners, Scarlet. 288. 324-; Scarlet 
and late Peas, 642; Scarlet, 
seeds, cooking, 594 
to eat, 506 

Russia, a Lady's Slipper in, 541 
Rye pancakes, 338 


S 

St. John’s Wort. Henry’s. 476 
SALAD, a May. 284; a winter, 48 
scurvy Grass in. 310 
email, 211 

Salads, winter, from hardy out¬ 
door plants. 260 
Salonica. annual from, 266 
Saleafy, 248 
more, 180 

Salt, evil effects of, 208, 248 
Salvia patens, keeping, 624 
Salvias. 581 

Sambucus raoemosa, 465; r. plu- 
mosa tenuifolia, 431 
Sandwort, the mountain, edging 
of the, 369 

Sanguinaria canadensis, 255 
Sassafras officinale, 178 
the. 178 

Savoy Early Ulm. 481 
Savoys for succession. 45 
Sax if ruga, a new, 206 
Beliki. 243 
Boydi alba. 176 

Burseriana, 162; B. Gloria. 183: 

B. minor, 204; B. speciosa, 206 
oochlearis major, 44 
crassifolia, 300 
Delavayi, 131 
Dr. Ramsey. 369 
Faldonside, 161; F. eporting. 
238 

granulata, 286 
Oriesbachi, 129, 218, 281: 

Vart of a group of, at 1 Al¬ 
ford Hall. 281; Wisley var.. 
231 

Haagei, 243 
Irvingi. 176, 203 
juniperifolia and 8. sancta. 259 
Kellereri, 47, 188 
Obrieti. 220 

oppositifolia Wetterhorn. 203 
Petruschi, 259 
pungens, 238 
seard iea. 268 
Sundermanni. 243 
Saxifrage, the Meadow, 286 
Saxifrages, early, for the house. 
195 

encrusted, 33 

Saxagothsea conepicua, 162 
Salix alba, 98 
baby Ioji ica. 98 
ccerulea, 98 
fragilis. 99 
pemtandra, 99 
Salomon i. 99 
viridis, 98 
vitelLina, 99 

Scabioea cancan ica. 480 
Scabious, the Caucasian. 619 
Schizanthns. 19, 133 
Schizophragma hydrangeoides, 
46. 117. 433 
integrifolia. 433 
Schizophragmas, the, 433 
Sehizoetylis eoccinea, 674 
Scilla bifolia, 207; b. rubra, 247 
Liiio-Hyacinthus. 286 
Scorzonera. cooking, 606, 668 
Scotland, Peaches on walls in, 


the Double Yellow Scotch. 391; 
the fruit of the wild, 617; the 
Queen Alexandra, 452 
trees, brown-scale on, 612 
Trier, 391 


Roses and rigmaroles, 347; and 
suckers, 459 
os bushes, 376 
black-spot on, 513 
Dorothy Perkins and Lady Gay. 

differences in eolou/oTt 4 b2 
failing to open, 415, 1564 a i \ 
feeding. 591 
from cuttings, 391, 552 


626 

Screens, utility, 572 
Scum on pond, 331 
Scurvy Grass in salad, 310 
Seakale, 642 
forcing. 13, 107, 686 
growing, 169 
planting, 20 
treatment of, 304 
worth eating, 310 


Season, the late. 97, 145 
l&Xv&d. 686 
lasVuanure, 600 
tEJ^teure v. knife, 199 


Sedum brevifolium Pottsi, 658 
caeruleum, 98, 321 
hireutum, 687 
primuloides, 129 
speotabile atropurpureum. 560, 
584 

1 Sedums, some late, 488 
1 Seed house, a great, and the war, 

, 82 

sowing. 169 
! strains, 637, 690 
Seeds for the cook. 74 
lying dormant, 473 
not growing. 401 
sowing small. 19 

, Semolina, Hominy, or Maize 
I fritters, 310 

Sempervivums, 691 
Senecio puleher. 553 
Wilsonl. 508 
Sherbet in Persia, 394 
! Shin-leaf, 532 

i Shortia galacifolia. 1, 565 , 

uniflora grandiflora. 256 
, Shrub, an informal. 57 
; neglect of a native. 601 
; Shrubberies, improvements in, 
j 627 

I Shrul)« and the severe weather, 
178; and trees for town plant¬ 
ing, 532 

i at Kew after the severe frost, 

1 233 

evergreen, choosing, 326 
flowering by the wayside, 84 
summer-leafing, for smoky dis¬ 
tricts. 476 

three brilliant native, 516; 
three good winter-blooming. 
115 

Sidalcea Rosy Gem, 147 
Silene laciniata Purpusi, 21 
orientalis coimpacta, 473 
Silver-leaf in Plums, 505 
Sisvrinchium. 637 
fllifoliuni, 258 

Skep hive and its value. 155 
Sloe, the. not fruiting, 390 
Slugs. 393 
destroying, 76 
Smilax aspera, 627 
Bona-nox, 627 
' China, 627 
1 hi&pida, 627 
i laurifolia,627 
I rotundifoiia, 627 
| Smilaxes. the, 627 

Snails destroying Nectarines, 401 
I Snapdragons, 36 
| from cuttings, 508 
Snow as a blanket, 234 
Glory, the white, 255; as nn 
I edging, 281; in a bronze vase, 

I 311 

j Snowberry, the creeping, 532 
Snowdrop, the double yellow. 182 
1 tree, Sussex, May, 433; the, 433 
Snowdrops, early. 15 
edgings of the taller, 297 
in a bronze hotel, 223; in Dum- 
fries-shire. 115 

the finer, 223; the lateness of, 

I 81 

i Snowflake, the summer, 361; the 

I vernal. 161 

I Snowflakes, spring, in the house, 
195 

( Societies-- 

National Carnation and Pico- 
| tee, 426 

I National Chrysanthemum, 635 

National Dahlia. 540 
National Rose. 290, 539 
Royal Horticultural, 54, 77, 139, 
172, 201. 228, 253, 275, 303. 

358, 386. 414, 442, 468, 497, 

526. 550, 597, 623. 648, 674; 

i futilities of. 97; fruit show, 

j 587; paperasseries. 403 

Soil and its influence on odour. 

601 

| clay, improving, 290 
for potting. 202, 612. 
for vegetables, treatment of, 

695 

grubs in, 370 

I light sandy, chemical manure 
for. 138 

I radiumising the, 572 
I sample of. 148 

Solatium caps least rum, 410 
1 Soldanellas. the, 348 
! Solidago hrachystachys. 543 
j Sophora japonica, 446 
I viciifolia, 132 
J Sorb us discolor, 628 
pekinensis, 268 
Sorrel a la Francaise. 352 
Bowens, 380, 422 
Sparmannia africana. 295 
Sparrow, house, that rat of the 
air, 333 
Sparrows. 393 
a crusade against, 312 
and rats, 337 
destruction of, 505 
the crusade against. 406 
Bpartium juneetim, 459 
Spineraleea Candida, 584 
Spinach. 155. 248, 288 
a good substitute. 324 
h la Francaise. 352 
Beet, 248 
cookery. 272 
mountain, 656 
New Zealand. 269 
running to seed, 602 


Spindle-tree. a Japanese, 516; 
| the, in October. 565 
Spiraea ariaefolia, 452 
Arunous on walls, 417 
bullata, 504 
j braoteata, 381 
discolor, 446. 494 
Henryi, 81, 375 
japonica, 376 
palmata, forms of. 459 
the double Plum-leaved, 364 
Van Houttei, 375 
Spraying and bee disease, 331; 

and green crops, 398 
Spring flowers, 162 
bur overseas, 389 
Spruce, the Serbian, 5 
; Squirrel, the grey, in England. 

J 136, 182, 350 

Stachys grandiflora robusta, 396 
Stachyurus pra^cox, 220 
Standen, view in the rock gar¬ 
den at, 21 
: Staphylea, 476 
Bolanderi, 476 
eolchiea, 476 
! coulombieri, 476 
i holocarpa, 476 
I pinnata, 476 
j trifolia, 476 
I Starworts, late, 605 
! the Italian, 165 

Statues in wrong places. 64 
Stephanotis florihundn, 536: 
fruiting, 435, 490 
in poor condition, 158 
Sternbergia oolchieiflora, 64 
Fischeri, 64 
lutea, 64 
macrantha, 64 

Sternbergias at Cambridge, 64 
Stock, the Virginian, 664 
Stocks, Lothian, 33 
Stone splitting in Peaches, 390 
Stranvcesia undulata, 361 
Straw hive, a well-filled. 155 
Strawberry, an extra fine, 492 
beds and borders. 312 
Strawberry growing. 688 
leaves, spots on, 432 
the alpine, 310 
tree, the, 31 
Strawberries, 66, 294 
forcing, 321 

from birds, protecting. 354 
one crop, 484 
pot. 614 

preparing ground for, 404 
j under wire cage, 658 

Strobilanthes Dyeriamis, 556 
Btuartia pentagyna, 460 
Stuartias, 389 
Stubw'ort, the, 305 
Styrax americanum. 557 
Hemsleyanum, 557 
_ japonicum, 557; j.. Grarrtye, 
9 557 

Obaesia, 557 
officinale, 557 
Styraxes, the, 557 
Sugar, 20 

effect of, on the middle-aged, 
166 

for fruit preserving, 436 
saving the, 260 

some effects on young folks. 134 
the truth about, 6 
why we are short of, 534 
Sulphate of ammonia for Pota¬ 
toes, 345 

i Sumach, the Venetian. 676 

Summer-house, a, at Ashbourne, 
119 

j Sunflower seed as food, 310 
: Sunflowers, annual. 221 

Sutherland, the New Zealand 
Flax in, 432 
f Swede cakes. 166 
| fritters, 166 
soup, 166 
Swedes, 667 
. garden, 272 

! sowing, 387 

1 Sweet Amber, 487 

Sw’eet Corn. 464; Mrs. Earle on. 
248; varieties, 222 
Williams. 359, 445; failing. 429 
Symplocos crataegoides, flowering 
shoot of, 31 
Synonyms. 182 
Syringa Emodi, 579 
japonica, a group of, 579 
Juliame, 579 
oblata, 579 
pekinensis. 579 
persica, 579, 581 
pinnatifolia. 580 
villosa, 580 
vulgaris, 580 

Wilsoni, 243. 580; flowering 

shoot of, 219 


T 

TAMABIX tetandra, 178 
Tea leaves, 68 
the Oswego, 448 
Thalictrum dipterocarpum, 532 
Things as they seem and as they 
! are, 590 

, Thorn, a good evergreen, 84 
I White, Pears on, 677 

Thorns, the, of the -northern 
world, 336 
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Thunbergia nataleneis, 245 
Thyme, a golden. 404 
Thyrsacanthus rutilans. 15. 179 
Tibouchina, eemi-decandra, 86 
Todeas in Wicklow, 1 
Tomato—fruit or vegetable, 457 
house, building a, 45; in winter. 

667; white fly in. 495 
leaves curling, 304, 540 
notes. 509 

plants diseased, 382 
season, the, 38 
seeds, sowing, 41 
Tomatoes. 137, 268, 383 
and rich soil, 568. 632 
cracking, 576, 612 
diseased. 494, 509. 540. 564. 576 
early, 244 
for market. 13 
growing. 370 

in greenhouse, 174; in the open, 
397, 471 

manure for, 457 


UXiEX hispanica, 681 
Ulmus Roseelsi, 405 
viminalis aurea. 405 


YAO0XXZUM corynibc.sum, 15. 
589 

Valerians. 305 

Vallota purpurea, 555; potting, 
224 

Vegetable crops at a standstill, 
314; soot and salt for, 198 
garden, economy in the, 24; 

intercropping in the, 287 
gases, 236 


Vinery, fumigating a, 404 
Vines, Grape, 320; in the autumn, 
516 

pot. 70. 212, 312 
retarding, 430 
thripe on, 41 
young, planting. 2 
Viola cornuta, 654 
gracilis from seed, 306; g. Red 
Admiral. 637 
heterophyila, 220 
peeudo-gracilis, 220. 268 
septemtrionalis, 271 
striata. 654 
sylvestris alba. 333 
Violet culture in frames. 623 
leaves injured. 670 
the culture of the. 51 
Wellsian a , 15 
Violets, 300 
diseased, 186 
Dog's-tooth, 196 


not setting, 454 
outdoors, 369 
scalded, 527, 564 
soil for. 555 
spots on, 466 

wood ashes and soot for, 198, 
383 

yellow, 492 
Top-dressing, 398 

Town planting, trees and shrubs 
for, 557 

Traehelimn coeruleum, 69 
Tradescantia virginiea, 522 
Tradeecantias in spring, 258 
Tree, a remarkable, 364 
the Silk Tassel, 206 
Trees and shrubs for 'town plant¬ 
ing, 557, 627; the trade prac¬ 
tice of grafting, 43, 203, 232 
in orchards, 664 
tall plants under. 13 
ugly forms of noble, 29 
Trenches, growing Peas in, 266 
Trenching. 92. 211, 269, 314. 355 
and digging, 125 
methods of, 107, 138 
Trials, as to. 175 
of doubtful value, 637 
with edgings, 271; flower garden 
edgings— Campanula tu rhi- 

nata, 425; the dwarf Lavender. 
489; the wall JJairbell and 
(lypsophila , 379 

Trichomanes radicans Luscli- 
natliianum, 191 
Tricuspidaria lanceolate,, 403 
Tricuspidarias, the, 580, 601 
Trillium grandiflorum, 196 
Tritonia crocata, 269; failing to 
develop its flowers, 270 
Triton ias, the, 269 
Trollius Ledebouri, 362 

? atulus, 438; p. Bees’ var., 651 
unnanensis, 446 

Troproolum azu reuni, 608 • 

polyphyllum. 421 
srpeciosum. 207 
tricolor. 321 
Tub plants, 322 
Tuberoses, treatment of, 270 
Tube for plants on terraces, 181 
Tulip bulbs. Lifting, 368 
Ttilipa Kaufmanniana aurea. 
256; K. in the rock garden. 
193; K. Ryeensis, 122 
retroflexa, 255 
Tulips, 373 
failing, 13 

in Grass, 348; in pots, 545 
May-flowering, 221, 299, 645 
Turnip Chirk Castle Black Stone, 
606 

injury to. 584 

the Swedish, as a vegetable. 208 
Turnips, 239 
bolting. 387, 457 
Swede. 120, 166 
yellow or white kinds, 408 
Turpentine, 

Tutsan. 487 
Tydaeas, 33 


growing, an object lesson in, 
287; army, 630 
intercropping, 397 
Marfrows, 239; failing, 383, 466; 
for the winter, preserving, 
450; mulching, 434; preserv¬ 
ing. 492 
pie, 310 

seedlings, thinning. 244 
soups, 6, 20 
waste, 272 
Vegetables, 194 
and the severe weather, 169 
border for, 61 

disease among, methods of pre¬ 
vention, 424 

for a shaded border, 95; exhi¬ 
bition, 580, 667; winter, 262 
forwarding, 244 
growing. 76 

in cold frame, raising, 370; in 
June, 352; in sheds, growing. 
210; in the flower garden, 4ii 
on newly-hroken-up ground, 13 
over-cooking. 506 
preserving, 310 
profitable, 286 
rotation of, 107 
the growing of, 355. 369 
under glass, 92 
Vella pseudo-Cyt isus. 364 
i Verbena, Lemon-scented, 150 

the Sand, 529, 553, 577; the 

sweet-scented, increasing. 124. 
147 

Verbenas, rock garden. 473 
Vermin, 542 

Veronica corymbosa. 231 
cupressoidee (true), 189 
filifolia, 379 
nummularifefolia. 628 
rupestris alba, 379 
eaiicifolia, 58 
Trehane, 543 

Yirgdnica Wolley-Dod’e variety, 

Veronicas, New Zealand. 268, 347 
two good shrubby, 644 
Vetch, the purple, 417, 625 
Viburnum betulifolium. 626 
Carlesi, 279, 294; C. in Japanese 
vase, 325; C. in open border 
after winter, 327 
Henryi, 177 
Lantana, 364 
lobophyllum, 501 
rhytidophyllum, 557 
Sieboldi, 405 
Vicia Cracca, 417, 625 
Vinca minor, 515 
Vine, a, for colour. 547 
| borders, outside, 354 

| Henry’s, Sheffield Park, 643 

I leaves, warts on, 443 

! Mme. Coignet’s, fruiting, 602; 

on terrace wall, 547 
planting, 250 
1 pruning a, 124 

treatment of, 280 
weevil, the, 182, 186; and 

Perns, 106 


single. 13 

some rock garden, 449 
Violettas. 459 

Virgin’s Bower, the, in a hedge¬ 
row, 529 
Vitamines, 464 
Vitis annata Veitchi, 643 
Coignetiae. 643; ('. an terrace 
wall, 547 
flexuosa, 643 

Henryana, Sheffield Park, 643 
inconstans, 132. 163; i. failing. 
547, 577 

Vitis pulchra, 675 
pulchra on fence, Sasser, 645 
Thomson i. 643 
Thunbergi, 643 
vinifera purpurea, 643 
Vittadenia triloba, 375 


W 


MM HLEXllERGIA serpyllifolia. 

131 

Waldsteinia trifoliata, 333 i 

Wales, North, the weather in. 
145 

Wall, a buttressed, at Jtuckhu rst 
Park, Snsse.r, 121 
climber for. 274 
growing fruit-trees on, 66 
north. Plums and Pears for, 
674 

Wallflower, the alpine, 309, 339 
Wallflower. 74. 247. 286 
and Forget-me-nots, 341; and 
the severe frost, 232 
Walls, dwarf Plums for, 90 
greenhouse plants for, 68 
Walnut, the, 614 
Walnuts, storing, 668 
War economy. 162. 188 286. 320 
time recipes, 310 

Wart disease in allotments. ;>..j * 
of Potatoes. 392 
Warts on Vine leaves, 443 
Washes for fruit-trees, 312 ‘ 

Wasps, the destruction of, 382 j 

Waste, using, 260 

Watercourses in gardens, 47 j 

Watercress as a vegetable, 422 j 

soup, 62 

Wattle, the silver. 81 1 

Wayfaring-tree, the, 364 j 

Weed. Canadian, in small pools, ! 

207 

Week's work, the, 11. 25. 38. 52. 66. , 
77, 93, 109, 126. 140. 155, 170. i 
184, 199, 212. 227, 240, 251. 264. i 

270, 288, 301, 314, 343, 356. 370, 

384, 412, 426, 439. 454. 482. 495. I 

510, 524, 537, 548, 561, 573, 585, 

597, 609, 621, 633, 647. 659, 671. 

684, 695 

Weevil, the Apple-blossom. 365 
Wheatmeal. adulterated. 324 
bread. 366 


Whortleberries, 546 
Whortleberry, the, 506 
Willow, the French, 491, 515 
Willows, the tree, 98 
Wilts, a note from, 217 
Windflower Apennine in Grass, 
605 

Greek, and Purulc Rock Cress 
in narrow border, 309 
the blue, by the waterside. 437 : 
wood, in meadow Grass. 
Gravetye, end of April, 299. 
in turf near water. 437; the 
shaggy. 286; the white Apen- 
nine, 297; the yellow alpine. 
339 

Windhover, the. a friend, 232 
Window-boxes, 196 
Winter Aconite, the, 57 
effects, soft, 105 
green, 532; bed, the, 155 
Heliotrope, a weed, 145; the, 
and the frost, 116 
Parsley for, 582 
Sweet, the, 128 

the past, 204, 232, 319, 322, 334, 
375. 417 

11 inter’s Bark, flowering shoot 
of, 45 

Winters, hard, and insect pests, 
504 

Wireworm, destroying. 80, 304 
how to deal with. 350 
Wistaria and Clematis montana, 
pruning, 112 
on south porch, 419 
over hall door, 423 
planting a, 71 

the Japanese, 364; the Japanese 
white, 311 
Wistarias, no, 423 
Witch Hazel in house, January, 
89; the tree, 89 

Hazels in the Arnold Arbore¬ 
tum, 189; the, 71 
Witloof. 6 

Witeenia corymbosa, 608 
Wood ashes, value of, 152 
fires, my, aud their storv, 646. 
681 

Lily, the white, 196; flowers of, 
in a bowl, 479 
' Tulips and Fritillaries, 246 
Woodruffs. *164 

the naturalisrd, on a wall. 521 
Worms in bowling-green, 202 


X 


XANTHOCERAB sorbifulia. 577; 
fruiting, 431 


Y 


YAKS. 180 

Yarrow, the woolly. 675 
Yellow wood, the. 362 
Yew hedge, planting a. 282 
Prince Albert’s, 162 
the deadly. 69, 82. 116, 217 
Yews, planting under, 476 
Yucca failing, 464 
recurvifolia, 433 
Yuocoa, propagating. 522 
Yulan. the. in Kirkcudbright. 
651; in Stafford, 615 


Z 


Z ATJSCKlf ERX A californira. 334. 
347. 375, 389. 488, 515; c. hardy. 
362; c. not blooming. 403 
Zinnias. 148 
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ARCHITECTURAL GARDENING IN 
ST. JAMES’S PARK. 

Oi'R readers who take notice of what goes 
on in the parks may remember an attempt 
made a few yehrs ago to destroy the sylvan 
charm of St. James’s Park by a totally un¬ 
necessary and costly display of architec¬ 
ture out of place there. Some men in 
Parliament got alarmed, and just stopped 
the outrage In time, but we may still see 
some signs of what was meant in unmean¬ 
ing posts and pillars, the work, I think, 
of Sir Aston "Webb, 

The park was small at all times, and 
there was no need for the mutilation. I 
thought myself above taking any notice of 
it till now Stephen Puget, in* his book 
*' 1 Sometimes Think,” alludes to it as 
follows:— 

“ The changes wrought in The Mall are more 
proud than beautiful. The pleasant side 
aisles of small trees have been elbowed away 
by a processional road, very wide and very 
•straight. Where the path from The Mall used 
to slip quietly through an old-fashioned gate 
into the country magic of St. James’s Park 
there are now big stone pillars with big stone 
balls on them. Where the elope of Grass and 
the Lilacs (surely there were Lilacs), at the 
edge of the ornamental water so pleased the 
eye and made such a good foreground to the 
Palace, there now is a heavy wall in the style 
of the Thames Embankment—as if the orna¬ 
mental water were tidal, and the Palace not 
safe. We have paid in trees for these im¬ 
provements, and one tree in mid-London is 
worth many tons of masonry. Look at Picca¬ 
dilly Circus, look at Trafalgar Square, how 
they are sick from want of green trees." 

__ —W. 

NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

Todeas in Wicklow.— Yes: the il lustra- 
;;°J l y°n send of the Todeas at Mount 
slier is quite correct. They are in a 
sunken gully with stream at bottom, over- 
uing by bank, and a sheet of parchment 
l»ar»or is stretched over the top of them in 
''inter, not over the sides. They are kept 
r(H -Iy damped in the s ^mS igB^and^y^p 


well. I have often seen them. It is one 
of the prettiest hits of Fern arrangement 
I know anywhere. They have also lived 
out, hut are not so good, at Powerscourt.— 
F. W. M. 

Cheiranthus linifolius.— Plants in the 
border are showing flower. If it had not 
been for Mr. C. Turner’s note on the sub¬ 
ject I should probably have thrown them 
away. Some which were potted in August 
are also showing flower in the greenhouse. 
— G. C. Buxton. 

Primula Juliae flowering. —For over a 
week now (the middle of December) a 
large plant of this vigorous Primrose has 
been flowering. I suppose this must be 
attributed to the unusually moist autumn 
forcing the flower-heads. Of course, the 
flowers are welcome, but nestling among 
yellow and half-decayed foliage are not 
nearly so pleasing as when seen In spring 
among the fresh green leaves.—C. T. 

Shortia galacifolia.— Mr. E. H. Jenkins’ 
note on this, page 044, is very interesting. 
A plant here has grown and flowered pro¬ 
fusely for the last thirty years. The 
foliage is always green. Another speci¬ 
men never increases or flowers. The 
foliage is always more or less coloured. 
Shortia uniflora, planted last spring, 
flowered freely, and the foliage was always 
more or less brightly coloured, and is so 
now (December 20th). — E. Charles 
Buxton. 

The Jalap plant. —It would be interest¬ 
ing to learn how far north the Jalap plant 
(Exogouium Purga) is hardy and flowers 
yearly. I have tried it in a seaside gar¬ 
den in the south-west of Scotland, but with 
little success. It pulled through, I think, 
one mild winter, but Anally succumbed. 
The late Rev. II. Ewbank used to grow it 
well iu the Isle of Wight. Its flowers come 
in autumn or late summer, and are of a 
rose-purple colour. A climber like this, 
growing from 10 feet to 20 feet high, is 
worth acquiring, even for a conservatory 
or cool greenhouse, where one may occa¬ 
sionally meet with it. The roots, which 


are about the size of an orange, are tuber¬ 
ous. I regret being unable to grow this iu 
my present garden.—S. Arnott, Dumfries. 

Chrysanthemum W. H. Lincoln.— So far 
as I remember, this late-flowering yellow 
never gained any award, yet for many 
years it was among the most reliable from 
the market - grower’s point of view. 
Dwarf-growing and free-flowering, it pos¬ 
sessed attributes the market-florist is look¬ 
ing for. A somewhat curved stem invari¬ 
ably characterised the terminal shoots. It 
is still grown by many, though not to the 
same extent as formerly. Weak points 
about it were that it could not stand much 
cold when opening, and if too moist at the 
root in conjunction with it, decay would 
soon set in.—E. H. J. 

Crowing the Kaffir Lily _The finest 

plants of Schizostylis coccinea I have ever 
seen were growing iu a rather low-lying 
garden, dampish at all seasons, and with 
a peaty soil, reclaimed many years ago 
from a peat Moss or bog, and cultivated 
as a garden for probably a century or 
more. There it was growing and flower¬ 
ing well without disturbance. In the 
north, where it is generally grown in sun, 
it is often too late to bloom properly, 
but it is well known that many plants re¬ 
quiring partial shade in the south call for 
full sun in the northern gardens.— 
S. A. M. D. 

Iris ochroleuca. —Few Irises possess a 
greater attraction to the lover of flowers 
than Iris ochroleuca. Others have more 
variety of colouring and please us more by 
reason of their wonderful tints and shad¬ 
ings. I. ochroleuca, however, has a high 
claim as a truly hardy plant which gives 
no trouble, raising aloft in the open 
border its tall stems above the handsome 
leaves and carrying a series of flowers 
arranged after the fashion of the I. spuria 
group, to which they belong, and of very 
delightful colouring. The flowers are 
ivory-white, decked with yellow, varying 
somewhat in its distribution. In a good 
form the yellow markings are finer, while 
the whole flower id of in^rfc beautiful con- 
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tour. Some appear to find difficulty in 
persuading I. ochroleuea to bloom. With 
me it flowers well in a dryish border in 
full sun from July to September.—S. 
Arnott. 

Berberls rubrostilla. — This new Bar¬ 
berry, illustrated in Gardening Illus¬ 
trated for December 23, originated as a 
chance seedling at Wisley. Probably when 
it is distributed we shall see this new¬ 
comer extensively planted, the brightly- 
coloured berries forming such an attractive 
autumn feature. It is singular that the 
finest of all flowering Barberries, namely, 
Berberls stenophylla, was also of acci¬ 
dental origin. The original plant made its 
appearance about 38(H) in the nursery of 
Messrs. Fisher and Holmes, Sheffield. It 
was considered to be a cross between those 
two South American species—B. Darwini 
and B. einpetrifolia. This theory has been 
proved to be correct, as, though the hybrid 
produces fertile seeds, the progeny, as a 
rule, reverts to one or other of its parents, 
but more frequently to B. Darwini than to 
the other.—K. R. W. 

A warm-house Acanthus (A. montanus). 
—The note on the different hardy species 
of Acanthus in the issue for December 
23rd reminds one that there is a very dis¬ 
tinct tropical kind, native of West Africa. 
Though introduced as long ago as 1805, it 
is but little known, and when it was 
awarded a first-class certificate by the 
Royal Horticultural Society in December, 
1908, it was recognised by very few. Un¬ 
like the other kinds of Acanthus, this 
forms a stout, erect stem of a half-woody 
character. The leaves, which are quite 
characteristic of those of the Acanthus, 
are of a deep green tint, the principal 
veins marked with ivory-white. The 
flowers, borne in a terminal spike, are 
nearly white, the lip tinged with purple. 
Though it cannot be called showy, this 
Acanthus is a very distinct and striking 
plant, being evergreen in character. It 
will succeed in a warm greenhouse or 
Intermediate structure, and needs just 
ordinary potting compost. Propagation is 
readily effected by means of cuttings, 
which root freely if put into sandy soil in 
' a warm propagating-case.—K. R. W. 

Planting the Adonis. —I have read the 
valuable notes on the Adonis by Mr. 
Jenkins (pages 071-2) with interest. I am 
not going to dispute the views expressed 
by Mr. Jenkins regarding the planting of 
collected roots of Adonis vernalis. I was 
writing with the present-day conditions 
before me. Collected plants are not at 
present available, and those who wish to 
jfiant the Adonises will, in practically 
every case, have to rely on plants from 
British nurseries. These can be obtained 
with plenty of roots, and with reasonable 
care should grow when planted in autumn, 
and have a better chance of flow’ering well 
than those w T hich are left until spring, 
when so many plant them. The method 
advocated by Mr. Jenkins for the treat¬ 
ment of these and other collected plants 
of heeling them into boxes with«coal-ashes 
and Cocoa-fibre is an excellent one, which 
would lead to great economy if more fre¬ 
quently practised with collected and im¬ 
ported plants. I was referring to British- 
grown Adonises, with plenty of roots, and 
these I consider are best planted in 
autumn.—S. Arnott. , 

Anemone rupicola.— It is probable that 
the Rock Windflower, introduced from 
China by Messrs. Bees, Liverpool, and 
when exhibited by them at the Chelsea 
Show in 1915 given an Award of Merit by 
a unanimous vote, has not yet got into 
general cultivation, though no member of 
the genus better deserves universal recog¬ 
nition. When exhibited at the show in 
question l was struck bv'ijfie ifjk te&uty 


and distinction of the new-comer, a com¬ 
pact leaf-growth approximating in some 
respects to the Snowdrop Windflower (A. 
sylvestris), wedded to unique flower- 
beauty, which recalled the silk-velvety tex¬ 
ture and exquisite blue and white of the 
alpine Windflower. Like the last-named, 
too, in flow’er, form,and comeliness, and not 
greatly removed from the other in the free 
spread of its root stock, there is here ap¬ 
parently a combination of attributes as de¬ 
sirable as they are rare. Happily, too, 
while perfectly hardy, it is quite a good 
grower. Little more than 9 inches high, 
it is likely to prove ideal for the rock 
garden. Though experience is as yet 
young, there is the promise that it will 
succeed in a moderately rich loam of 
medium texture. It flowers in May.— 
E. H. Jenkins. 

Anomatheca oruenta.— As stated by 
“ S. Arnott,” page 644, this pretty little 
South African bulb is not much grown. I 
have long looked upon it as deserving more 
attention than it usually gets, both for the 
outdoor garden in a w’eli drained and 
sheltered place and for the cool green¬ 
house. For this latter purpose I have 
grown it for years, and find it a very ac¬ 
commodating and trustworthy little plant., 
fror the greenhouse I prefer to put six or 
seven bulbs ifito a pot 5 inches in diameter, 
as in this way effective masses are pro¬ 
duced. The bulbs are potted in the 
autumn, and treated much as Freesias. 
In a cool structure the leaves are not 
pushed up till the spring, and when they 
are developed the flow r er-spikes appear. 
The flow T ers, which w T ell overtop the leaves, 
are bright and cheerful, and last w T cll con¬ 
sidering their somewhat fragile appear¬ 
ance. After flow’ering, the seeds soon 
ripen, and if sown at once, the seedlings 
will bloom the next year. There is a 
variety of this Anomatheca with pure 
white blossoms, but it is not much known. 
While more expensive, it is—at least, from 
my point of view—less desirable than the 
typical kind.—W. T. 

Iris palaestina.— As one who flowered 
Iris palaestina for several years in succes¬ 
sion in a garden close to the sea, even in 
the Scottish Lowlands, I should like to 
have the experience of others W’ith this 
winter-flowering species. It seems hope¬ 
less to expect it to thrive away from the 
sea in Scotland. Even close to the sea it 
only survived for a few years and flow T cred 
when snug under the shelter of a wall and 
in an elevated position in sandy soil. Mr. 
W. Rickatson Dykes speaks unfavourably 
of its behaviour, and classes it as W’orse 
than Iris alata, mentioning that newly-im¬ 
ported bulbs do not always flower. Like 
I. alata, after flow’ering it often requires 
two or three years to recuperate. Those 
who are familiar wfitli the marvellously 
beautiful colouring of some of its con¬ 
geners need not expect this with I. 
pakestina. Its colouring is generally pale 
yellow, flushed with lilac. In the height 
of the Iris season it would lie looked upon 
as dull and ineffective. In mid-winter, 
when it blooms, w'c are less fastidious, 
and can enjoy these flowers on their 6 inch 
to 9 inch stems. I have not tried it, in pots, 
but I am sure it would be admired by many 
who have alpine houses or cool green¬ 
houses. Mr. Rickatson Dykes si>eaks of 
the colouring as varying from a fairly deep 
blue, through turquoise to green and 
greenish-yellow’. I must confess that I 
have never seen a blue variety.—S. Arnott. 
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FRUIT. 

PLANTING YOUNG VINES. 
Experienced cultivators can safely plant 
young Vines in May when growing, but in¬ 
experienced amateurs, who do not know 
how’ to treat them properly at that time 
would probably fail to get good results. 
The best time for them to plant is in De¬ 
cember or January. If the position is high 
and dry there is no necessity for laying 
down drains, but a drain is needed if there 
is no natural drainage. The drain-pipes 
laid convey all surplus water to the nearest 
outlet. In the bottom of the border 9 
inches of broken bricks or Similar rubble 
should be used, and on this material place 
whole newly-cut turves Grass-side down¬ 
wards; they will prove lasting and prevent 
the finer parts of the soil, composing the 
border, being washed dowm and thus block¬ 
ing the drainage. On the rubble put about 
2 feet of chopped turves in w hich the Grass 
has just died; the more fibrous these 
turves are, the better. To every five 
barrow’fuls of turves add one of old mortar 
rubble and a peck of $-inch bones, but no 
organic manure, such as that from stables 
or a farmyard. Manure of this kind is 
best applied as a top-dressing annually. 
Use the turves when moderately dry ami 
firm them by treading. The borders for 
very early and late Vines should be con¬ 
structed W’holly inside the house; that for 
mid-season Vines may be partly inside and 
partly outside, the Vines being planted in¬ 
side, then the stems will be safe from late 
frosts when the sap is rising in spring. 
To lessen current labour and benefit the 
Vines the border may be made piecemeal. 
A width of 4 feet will do nicely the first 
year, then add a width of 2 feet annually 
till the allotted space is filled. That space 
may measure from 8 feet to 15 feet in 
width. A good size is 12 feet. 

Spread out the roots evenly and then 
cover them with 4 inches of soil just a 
trifle finer than that in the border below. 
Planting canes will measure about 7 feet 
in length, but it will not be wise to leave 
them their full length; cut them back to 
about 15 inches from the soil-level and at 
once paint, twice, the cut ends with styptic 
or painter’s knotting to prevent bleeding 
when the sap flows later. If it is much 
later when the Vines are planted do not 
cut the canes back, but w T ait until the top 
buds grow, then rub the young shoots off 
when 1 inch long down to the i>oint about 
15 inches above the border soil. Retain 
tw’o or more shoots to train horizontally 
and one leading shoot to train straight up 
the roof wires on each Vine. When the 
shoots are rubbed off, the denuded portion 
of the cane may be cut out at mid-summer 
or left till the autumn, and be then re- 
i moved. Let all new shoots grow practi¬ 
cally naturally the first year; that is, with¬ 
out any heat from pipes unless such heat 
be used in the case of hard frosts late in 
April or early in May. Do not syringe 
after the young shoots are 1 inch long, but 
maintain a moist atmosphere in the house 
and ventilate freely from the end of May 
till the autumn, and do not crop the Vines 
the first year. 

Early and mid-season Vines may be 
grown in the same structure well enough, 
but Muscat of Alexandria and late black 
varieties are best growrn by themselves. 
Muscat of Alexandria is always more satis¬ 
factory when grown in a sejvarate com¬ 
partment w’here this is possible. 

Black Hamburgh, Madresfield Court, 
Foster’s Seedling, and Buckland Sweet¬ 
water may be grown together. The Mus¬ 
cats, Alicante, Appley Towers, and Gros 
Column may be grown together, when very 
fair results wili : follOW. 
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If the cultivator must confine himself to 
one variety plant Black Hamburgh; if to 
two plant this and Alicante; if to three 
add Appley Towers. The Muscats and 
Gros Column require heat during the 
ripening stage particularly, else the berries 
will split and both be devoid of sugar. 
When the Muscats are in flower they need 
more heat than any of the other varieties 
named at that critical stage. When Vines 
are established the latest varieties ought 
to be gently started, at latest, the first 
week in March, then the berries will be 
coloured by the first week in October and 
ripe a month later. The early sorts re¬ 
quire five months to colour and one month 
more to get the necessary sugar into the 
berries. Bourne Vale. 


PEAR BESI DE ST. AGIL. 

This is a November Pear, and of really 
good, wholesome flavour. It is of fine 
form, of good size, and when fully ripe of 


a pretty lemon-colour. Well-grown fruits 
weigh about £ lb. each, or in some cases 
a little over. The quality is far better 
than in many of our commonly-grown 
Pears. 


Raspberry-Bramble hybrids.— While ex¬ 
periments are always instructive and 
interesting, is it w’ortli while to cross these 
two most excellent fruits with a view to 
raising fresh varieties? Hybrids occasion¬ 
ally reproduce the worst qualities of both 
liarents. Take the Loganberry, a very 
much over-rated fruit. Its fruit, although 
large, is inferior to that of the Raspberry 
or the Bramble. Its growth is gross, and 
its spines are more formidable by far than 
those of the Bramble. The Loganberry 
may have a certain commercial value for 
market, but no unbiased grower—or user, 
for the matter of that—can say that its 
fruit is at all comparable with that of the 
Raspberry or the Bw*« l ible. It hasran irri¬ 
tating habit, tep, rhQjng i0|i0s at 


irregular intervals, so that at any given 
time only small pickings are available. 
My own opinion is that it is not fitted for 
cultivation in the fruit garden, but that, if 
it be desired, its proper place is in the 
hedgerow or the corners of the orchard. 
It seems to me that if experimenters would 
work with Raspberries w r ith a view to 
raising a good late-fruiting variety, it 
would be of greater service to fruit 
growers than a series of totally unneces¬ 
sary hybrids put upon the market under 
alluring names—which are not justified by 
their fruits.— A Scottish Gardener. 


NEWLY-PLANTED RASPBERRIES. 
Many when planting Raspberries leave the 
canes nearly their full length, which is a 
mistake, as instead of breaking below and 
forming others as they ought to do, they 
only start at the top and make a miserable 
effort at fruiting, and the result is they are 
not only poor then, but having formed no 


young canes they are in as bad a plight the 
following year. The best way to form 
fresh plantations of Raspberries is to 
select the stoutest and best canes with the 
most roots, and cut them down to within 
0 inches or 9 inches of the ground, w ? hen 
they should be planted in row’s at about 
4 feet apart. During the first year Cauli- 
flow’ers, Onions, or some similar low T -grow’- 
ing crop may be sown or planted betw r een 
them, but the Raspberries should lie 
mulched around with manure, as the great 
point in getting them established quickly 
is to afford the roots shade and prevent 
them from suffering from want of mois¬ 
ture, w'hicli the mulching does, and as the 
juices from it are washed down the plants 
are thereby greatly encouraged in their 
growth. 

As Raspberries like a little shade they 
will be found to do remarkably w’ell be¬ 
tween the row r s of tall standard Apples, 
which, if these are at wide distances apart, 
is i>erhaps the very best place in the whole 


garden for them. A moderately light soil 
suits them best, but to enable them to bear 
the dry w r eather w T ell, the ground for them 
should be trenched or broken up deeply in 
order that they may drive their main roots 
dowm and find moisture when the supply 
for the surface feeders fails. Amateurs 
and others often injure Raspberries by 
digging amongst them; whereas the ground 
should never be touched beyond freeing it 
from weeds. Instead of digging, top-dress 
heavily every autumn after the old canes 
have been cut away, and leave the half- 
rotten manure as a surfacing all through 
the summer. I have used seaweed wdth 
great success; it is a capital non-conductor 
of heat, and intercepts the evaporation of 
the earth’s moisture better than anything 
else I ever tried. For supporting the canes 
of Raspberries nothing answers better than 
galvanised w T ire strained along the rows, 
to which they can be securely tied, and 
with the first outlay the expense is over; 
whereas w’ith stakes it is annually recur¬ 
ring, and they are often a great trouble to 
get. S. 


PRUNING NEWLY-PLANTED APPLE- 
TREES. 

Pruning Apple-trees soon after planting is 
an operation on which very different views 
are held. The custom of cutting freshly- 
planted trees dowm pretty closely has been 
practised so long that many feel convinced 
it must of necessity be right; neverthe¬ 
less, many very successful cultivators have 
of late adopted a totally different plan; 
they leave the shoots entire the first season, 
and ray owm experience is decidedly in 
favour of doing so, for the trees make a 
much larger proportion of leaf grow'th, and 
this causes corresponding activity in the 
roots. Therefore, w’here the roots are in 
proportion to the top grow r th when planted, 
as they will be in young plants that are 
carefully lifted and replanted, I would de¬ 
cidedly recommend leaving the top growth 
entire. Trees thus treated will be found 
to make far more rapid growth when cut 
back the following year than those that 
are severely checked both above and below 
the ground at one and the same time ; for, 
however carefully they may be trans¬ 
planted, the small feeding roots or spong- 
loles must necessarily be broken. 

As regards pruning, modern ideas have 
greatly modified the necessity for such re¬ 
pressive measures as W’ere formerly in 
vogue; in fact, pruning is now looked on 
as a necessary evil, and the less it is em¬ 
ployed the better; Apple-trees especially 
are liable to resent anything like severe 
pruning. In no case should any but small 
W’ood be cut off Apple-trees, or such scars 
formed with knife or saw that will not 
heal over the following season; w’ith 
standards I w’ould leave the shoots full 
length the first year, and prune back 
to the firmly ripened wood the following 
autumn. Pruning and replanting, or in 
any way causing much disturbance to the 
roots, are now r looked upon as mistaken 
practice. 

Pyramids, cordons, espaliers, and even 
bushes on the Paradise stock require but 
little pruning at any time, and most of 
that can be better done by pinching w’hile 
the shoots are soft and green than at any 
other time. If the trees to be planted 
have been carefully tended in this respect 
they will be best left till they are in active 
growth before any pruning is attempted. In 
the following autumn, w T hen the soil has 
become consolidated and the roots settled 
down to about their permanent level, they 
may be securely fastened to their trellises 
and pruned back to w’ell-ripened wood, giv¬ 
ing to each the outline of the form w’hich 
it is desired to take, iilways bearing in 
mind that the cuts to heal over quickly 
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should be done with sharp tools. There 
is nothing like a good stout knife with a 
keen edge that will cut close to the stem 
when it is desirable to remove a branch 
entirely without injuring the bark of the 
l>ortioii to be left. Where snagged or 
notched pieces are left by careless pruning 
that cannot heal over, they generally die 
back and become the forerunners of un¬ 
sound wood. A. G. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Pear Passe Colmar.— The picture of this 
Pear as given in your issue of December 
23rd, does not agree with the representa¬ 
tions given in Hogg’s “ Herefordshire 
Pomona ” and the “ Gardener’s and 
Forester’s Record, 1834,” of which I en¬ 
close outline drawings. I believe this is 
a Pear about which there is some confu¬ 
sion in the trade. As far as'I have any 
personal acquaintance with it, all fruits I 
have seen were more of the shape given in 
Hogg’s “ Herefordshire Pomona.” The de¬ 
scription and date of ripening more or less 
tally, but you will see there is a very 
marked difference in outline. You will 
also note the great length of the stalk. 
Can some fruit expert <?lear this matter 
up? Evidently the Pear given in the 
“ Gardener’s and Forester’s Record, 1834 ” 
is not the same Pear as appears in your 
December 23rd issue.—F. B., Springfield, 
Northampton . 

[The Passe Colmar Pear figured in our 
issue of December 23rd was received under 
the name of Fondante de Panisel, which is 
a synonym of Passe Colmar. The figure 
represents the Pear that used to be grown 
in the Royal Horticultural Society’s 
garden at Chiswick under the name of 
Passe Colmar, there being two trees of it 
there, one a pyramid and the other a 
cordon on a wall facing west.— Ed.] 

Planting fruit-trees.— Now is the time 
to plant fruit trees and bushes of all kinds, 
and after the copious rains we have ex¬ 
perienced the land will be in good order, 
as soon as it gets firm enough on the sur¬ 
face to tread on without sticking to the 
feet. In the first place, select healthy, 
vigorous young trees of really good sorts 
tliat have proved suitable for outdoor cul¬ 
ture under ordinary conditions. Do not go 
in for the *‘ latest improvements ” if your 
object is fruit in quantity, for experimental 
fruit culture too frequently disappoints the 
cultivator. Do not have, even as a gift, 
old rejected trees that have been cut back 
time after time, for ten to one they are 
already diseased, cankered, and gummed, 
or have the germs of these diseases in their 
stems. Then having suitable positions pro¬ 
ceed to plant as quickly as possible, cover¬ 
ing the roots so as to keep the atmosphere 
from drying them, and, above all, make the 
holes much larger than required to get the 
roots into. Even if the soil has been 
trenched, as it should always be for new 
plantations, and therefore in a loose friable 
condition, it is still advisable to open large 
holes, so that the roots may be spread out 
to their full length. Be careful to work 
fine soil carefully among the tender roots, 
shaking the tree until every crevice around 
the roots is filled; then tread firmly, stake, 
and tie securely, and finish off by placing a 
mulching of ha If-rotten manure over the 
roots. It is an old and true saying that 
work worth doing at all is worth doing 
well, and in nothing more than in the 
planting of fruit-trees is this truth better 
exemplified. 

rmit-room.—Weekly attention should be de¬ 
voted to the contents of this structure, not 
only with a view to removing all decaying 
fruit, but to the rearrangement of lata sorts 
if these are still lying eeveral layer** in thick¬ 
ness oil the shelves. The less ripe fruit is 
handled the better, ljrii? > th.e late-keejers will 
take no harm if theykarcL^o^cd Jcare. 


GARDEN PE8T8 ANP FRIENDS. 

AMERICAN GOOSEBERRY MILDEW. 
Whether it is owing to the efforts of the 
Board of Agriculture to check and stamp 
out the disease known as American Goose¬ 
berry mildew or to the decline in virulence 
of the disease itself there was less trouble 
with it last summer than in former years. 
There are plantations of Gooseberries in 
which the disease has been present for 
years, but never to any serious extent, and 
on the other hand it has been known to at¬ 
tack plantations to such a degree as to en¬ 
tail the grubbing up of all the bushes. 
Some varieties are more liable to attack 
than others, but none appear to be im¬ 
mune. 

About ten years ago tbe Board of Agri¬ 
culture published a leaflet (No. 195) in 
which the nature of this fungus was made 
known, and periodical spraying with a 
solution of liver of sulphur (1 lb. to 32 
gallons of water) was prescribed as a cure 
for it. The removal of the diseased tips 
of the shoots was also recommended. “ All 
diseased tips must in any case be removed 
by a date specified in the notices served 
under the Board’s American Gooseberry 
Mildew Order, and the sooner this can be 
done the better for the grower himself.” 
(Leaflet 195, p. 7.) 

The result of some experiments and ob¬ 
servations made during the past two or 
three years in tbe eastern counties is pub¬ 
lished in the Board’s Journal for Novem¬ 
ber. Tipping and spraying were prac¬ 
tised, but instead of liver of sulphur a lime 
and sulphur wash was used. This is made 
by mixing 2 lb. of flowers of sulphur and 
1 lb. of quicklime with 1 gallon of water 
by constantly stirring and boiling for an 
hour, and adding this to 40 gallons of 
water before applying it by means of an 
ordinary sprayer. The experiments were 
made on a number of plots of the variety 
” Whinham’s Industry,” where the bushes 
were badly infected with the disease. 
Some of the plots were tipped in the late 
summer of 1915, others were not. Spray¬ 
ing was done early in April and again in 
May last year. The cost of spraying, in¬ 
cluding labour at 3s. 4d. per day, and 
material, averaged 14s. Sd. per acre. The 
conclusions arrived at by Messrs. F. R. 
Petherbridge, M.A., School of Agriculture, 
Cambridge, and A. C. Cole, B.A., Board of 
Agriculture, by whom the experiments 
were conducted, are as follow Thorough 
spraying of Gooseberry bushes with lime- 
sulphur (one in forty) is, in certain sea¬ 
sons, capable of reducing the number of 
berries attacked by American Gooseberry 
mildew to less than 1 per cent., even with 
a susceptible variety like Whinham’s In¬ 
dustry, and even when a garden has been 
badly affected previously. The dates of 
successful application of this wash depend 
to a large extent upon the season. The 
writers regard lime-sulphur as a preven¬ 
tive rather than a cure, and therefore be¬ 
lieve that the first spraying should be done 
before the disease breaks out in spring. 
The earliest appearance of the disease re¬ 
corded is that of the season 1914, on April 
tith, and therefore the first application 
should be made during tbe first week in 
April. Two further sprayings should be 
made at intervals of from three to four 
weeks. In the season of 1916 the first week 
in May was a much more effective time 
for the application of a single spraying 
than the first week in April. Thorough 
spraying is capable of reducing to a marked 
extent the amount of disease on the shoots. 
Tipping as carried out commercially is of 
little value in reducing the disease on a 
badly’affected area of Gooseberry bushes, 
and can in no way compare with thorough 
spraying.— The Field. 


TREE8 AND SHRUBS. 

CONIFERS AND CATTLE-POISONING. 
Regarding the poisonous properties of the 
number of species of Conifers now grown 
in this country very little appears to be 
definitely known. Only the Yew has been 
ascertained to be dangerous, and it does 
not appear to be always harmful. Many 
cases of Yew poisoning are on record, but, 
so far as my own investigation and experi¬ 
ence go, it is the dead or faded leaves of 
this tree which do the mischief and not 
those which are green. [Yoa are quite in 
error. —Ed.] For example, a number of 
horses were killed not long ago from 
eating the dead foliage of Yew branches 
which had been used for decorating a 
church, left about until nearly brown, and 
then thrown over the churchyard wall 
into an adjacent field where the horses were 
at pasture. The death of a heifer of a 
neighbour of mine was caused by her hav¬ 
ing eaten some withered Yew which had 
been utilised to fill up a hedge gap. Some 
l>oultry of my own w r ere once attacked by 
what transpired to be Yew poisoning. 
They had picked up the small, cast-off 
leaflets of a Yew-tree, and, as a post¬ 
mortem disclosed, they contracted intense 
inflammation of the intestinal tract. 
Some of the birds I managed to save by 
repeated doses of sweet oil, but others 
died in from four to six hours. Now, 
these birds were accustomed to picking 
the green leaves off the shoots which came 
up thickly round the stump of the tree 
which stood in their pen, but no apparent 
harm was done until the semi-dry leaves 
fell and were eaten. Both tame and wild 
rabbits will devour green Yew with im¬ 
munity. 

In certain districts of southern Europe 
the needles of some species of Abies, Juni- 
perus, Picea, Larix, and others are regu¬ 
larly used for supplementing the food of 
cattle, either In the green state or dried^ 
and crushed. Again, when I was in 
British Columbia about two years ago I 
came upon a somewhat enlightening in¬ 
stance relevant to this subject. Mr. E. C. 
Lawrence, once a farmer in the Old 
Country, now a rancher in British 
Columbia, and a Field Commissioner on 
the Dominion Board of Conservation—a 
branch of Canada’s Agricultural Depart¬ 
ment-told me that during winter he fed 
his sheep extensively, and other cattle to 
a less extent, on branches of Fir (prob¬ 
ably Douglas) and other Conifers. The 
“white months” are extremely severe 
where Mr. Lawrence’s ranch is situated, 
and I was assured that the sheep for long 
periods at a time did not only get no other 
hand-feeding but these Fir branches 
(hacked off young trees and thrown Into 
the pen), but that they kept in remark¬ 
ably good condition on the diet. The only 
Conifer which my informer in this in¬ 
stance told me he did not use was the 
“ Bull ” or Yellow Pine (Pinus ponderosa >. 
There is in British Columbia a firm belief 
among farmers that the foliage of the 
latter is a frequent cause of abortion in 
cattle. 

Some ten or eleven years ago there was 
a scare raised regarding the alleged 
poisonous nature of Cupressus macro- 
carpa and C. Nootkaeusis, both of which 
were said to have been discovered in the 
stomachs of some heifers that had died 
mysteriously, but I do not remember ever 
having heard of any other evidence against 
these species. The probability is that a 
great many Conifers i>ossess properties 
irritating to the digestive organs of 
animals, even if they do not actually cause 
death or very.,serious illness. The reason 
why autlieuticinfbrniatioii of a conclusive 
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nature is so wanting on the subject is that 
cattle dislike the taste of these resin, oil, 
and gum bearing trees, and avoid eating 
them. A. T. Johnson. 

[We doubt the good of printing the 
above as tending to promote the idea that 
it is only a certain state of the Yew that 
is fatal to horses or cows. There is 
abundant evidence that the fresh shoots 
are deadly, also the cut ones thrown over 
the wall into a field, as recently at Ely. 
Within 20 yards of where I write there 
is a high bank, mostly of heavy clay, which 
was planted with Yew with a view to 
shelter the house from the north and east. 
The bank was well fenced with iron, and 


in the wood and burn every twig. In 
fences, seedling trees are better cut out 
and burnt.—W.] 


RHODODENDRON YUNNANENSE. 
From Central and Western China we have 
of late years received many valuable 
flowering shrubs, and among them dif¬ 
ferent members of the genus Rhododen¬ 
dron are strongly represented. For the 
introduction of R. Yunnanense we are in¬ 
debted to 1’AbbS Delavay, who discovered 
a great number of plants in that little 
knowui region. The species under notice 
first flowered at Kew in 1S97. It forms a 
freely-branched yet somewhat loose-grow- 


the latter half of May, so that it mostly 
escapes the spring frosts. It is perfectly 
hardy. Apart from its own beauty this 
distinct species is likely to prove of value 
to the hybridist in the production of new f 
varieties. 


The Serbian Spruce (Picea Omorika).— 
A good deal can be said in favour of the 
extended cultivation of this Spruce, for 
not only does it form a decidedly orna¬ 
mental tree, but it gives better results in 
the neighbourhood of towns than most of 
the other species. Moreover, it grows 
rapidly, and will probably be of value for 
forest planting. A native of Serbia and 



A group of Rhododendron Yunnanense in a Sussex garden. 


not easily got at by stock. One day a 
young, tall, and powerful horse was tied 
to the fence, and getting a mouthful of 
the Yew was dead within fifteen minutes 
of getting home to the stable. Clippings 
of Yew* thrown into a pasture are so easily 
put in the way of the animals that the 
false idea of these not being dangerous 
gets about. In parts of Kent where the 
Yew* is frequent on the hills the tree is 
out of the way of stock, as all Yew' should 
be. Where frequent in woods the only 
safe way is to train the tree so that no 
green branches can be within reach of cow r 
or horse. In w r oods cattle may break in 
through a gap in the fence. As many as 
forty bullocks wep&^illed or injured this 
wajj at FillinghafcOi^ry Yews 


iug bush that flowers freely when not more 
than a yard high, though it will probably 
! in time attain double that height or even 
more. The slender shoots are clothed with 
broadly - lanceolate leaves, each lrom 
2 inches to 3 inches in length and some¬ 
what thin in texture. Out of bloom it is 
not unlike a loose form of the Himalayan 
R. cinnabarinum or R. triflorum, but the 
flow’ers are altogether different, those of R. 

| Yunnanense, which are borne five or six 
I together, being individually about 2 inches 
in diameter, of a very pale lilac, almost 
white, with conspicuous bright crimson 
i blotches on the two upper segments. The 
contrast between this colouring and the 
rest of the flow r er is very marked. As a 
rule, this Rhododendron flowers towards 


Bosnia, it has only been known since 187o, 
and there are few trees in the country over 
twenty years old. In its native country it 
glow’s 100 feet high, w’ith a narrow head 
of branches. Here it grows fast and re¬ 
tains its narrow*, pyramidal habit. It is 
easily distinguished from the common 
Spruce by its softer, flat leaves, which are 
dark, glossy green above and grey beneath. 
Like other Spruces, it gives the best re¬ 
sults w T here the soil is on the moist side, 
though in drier ground it grows better 
than some of the other Piceas. Imported 
seeds, w’hich before the outbreak of war 
could occasionally be procured in quantity, 
germinate readily, but few of the seeds so 
far matured in this country have proved 
fertile.—D. ^figinal from 
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GARDEN FOOD. 

VEGETABLE SOUPS. 

Here are some remarks of Mrs. Kellog, an 
American food reformer of good repute, 
giving from her book, “ Science in the 
Kitchen,” a few of her recipes which come 
in best with English ways. Her experi¬ 
ence agrees with ours, that any kind of 
flesh is no good addition to soup. Apart 
from the store of food in a good garden we 
can in winter get the dry cereals and pulses 
from French and other sources. The 
Spanish Chick Pea is also excellent, as are 
Lentils and Chestnuts 

In general, when soup is mentioned, 
some preparation of meat and bones is sujh 
I»osed to be meant, but soups prepared from 
grains, legumes, and vegetables, without 
the previous preparation of a “ stock,” are 
in every way equal, and in many points 
superior, to those made from meat and 
bones. If we compare the two we shall 
And that soups made from the grains and 
fresh vegetables rank much higher in 
nutritive value than do meat soups. When 
properly prepared the solid matter which 
enters into the composition of vegetable 
soups is so broken up in the process of 
cooking that it is more easily digested than 
in any other form. In preparing soups 
from grains, legumes, and vegetables the 
material should be first cooked in the 
ordinary manner, using as small an amount 
of water as practicable, so as the more 
thoroughly to disintegrate or break it up. 
If the material be legumes or grains the 
cooking should be slow and prolonged. 
The purpose to be attained in the cooking 
of all foods is the i>artial digestion of the 
food elements; and in general with these 
foods the more slowly (if continuous) the 
cooking is done the more completely will 
this be brought about. 

Soups prepared from the grains, legumes, 
and vegetables are so largely composed of 
food material that it is important that they 
be retained in the mouth long enough for 
proper insalivation; and in order to en¬ 
sure this it is well to serve with the soup, 
crofltons, prepared by cutting stale bread 
into small squares or cubes, and browning 
thoroughly in a moderate oven. Put a 
siKxmful or two of the crofltons into each 
plate, and turn the hot soup over them. 
This plan also serves another purpose— 
that of providing a means whereby the left¬ 
over bits of stale bread may be utilised to 
advantage. 

SOUPS WITHOUT MILK. 

Baked Bean soup.— Soak a half pint of white 
Beane (Haricot) overnight. In the morning 
turn oil the water and place them in an 
earthen dieh with two or two and one-half 
quarto of boiling water; cover and let them 
simmer in a moderate oven four or five hours. 
Also eoak overnight a tableepoonful of pearl 
tapioca in eufficient water to oover. When the 
Beane are eoft rub through a colander, after 
which add the soaked tapioca and salt if de¬ 
sired; also as much powdered Thyme as can be 
taken on the point of a pen-knife, and suffi¬ 
cient water to make the soup of proper con¬ 
sistency if the water has mostly evaporated. 
Return to the oven and cook one half-hour 
longer. 

Swiss Lentil soup.— Cook a pint of brown 
Lentils in a small quantity of boiling water. 
Add to the Lentils when about half done one 
medium-sized Onion cut in halves or quarters. 
When the Lentils are tender remove the Onion 
with a fork and rub the Lentils through a 
colander. Add sufficient boiling water to make 
three pints in all. Season lightly, reheat to 
boiling, and thicken the whole with four table- 
spoonfuls of browned flour rubbed to a cream 
in a little oold water. 

SOUPS WITH MILK AND CREAM. 

Bean and Potato soup.— Soak a half pint of 
dry white Haricot B&aite oyer nighi ; in the 
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morning drain and put to cook in boiling 
water. When tender, rub through a colander. 
Prepare sliced Potatoes sufficient to make 
one quart, cook in as small a quantity of ' 
water as possible, rub through a oolander, and 
add to the Beane. Add milk or water sufficient 
to make two quarts, season lightly. Boil for a 
few minutes, and serve. 

Brown soup. —Simmer together one quart of 
sliced Potatoes and one-third as much of the 
thin brown shavings (not thicker than a six¬ 
pence) from the top of a loaf of whole-wheat 
bread, in one qnart of water. The crust must 
not be burned or blackened, and must not in¬ 
clude any of the eoft portion of the loaf. 
When the Potatoes are tender, mash all 
through a colander. Flavour with a cup of 
strained, stewed Tomatoes, a little salt, and 
return to the fire; when hot, add a half cup of 
cream, and boiling water to make the soup of 
proper consistency, and serve at once. 

Celery soup. —Chop quite fine enough fresh, 
crisp Celery to make a pint, and cook it until 
tender in a very little boiling water. When 
done, heat three cupfuls of rich milk, part 
cream if it can be afforded, to boiling, add the 
Celery, salt to season, and thicken the whole 
with a tablespoonful of flour rubbed smooth in 
a little cold milk; or add to the milk before 
heating a cupful of mashed Potato, turn 
through a colander to remove lumps, reheat, 
add salt and the Celery, and serve. 

Crbam Pea soup. —Soak three-fourths of a pint 
of dried Scotch Peas over night in a quart of 
water. In the morning put to oook in boil¬ 
ing water, oover closely and let them simmer 
gently four or five hours, or until the Peas 
are very tender and well disintegrated; then 
rub through a colander to remove the skins. 
Just before the Peas are done, prepare the 
Potatoes enough to make a pint and a half 
after being cut in thin slices. Cook the Pota¬ 
toes until tender in a small amount of water, 
and rub them through a colander. Add the 
Potatoes thus prepared to the sifted Peas, and 
milk enough to make three and one-half pints 
in all (about one quart). Return to the fire, 
and add a small head of Celery cut in finger 
lengths, and let the whole simmer together 
ten or fifteen minutes, until flavoured. Re¬ 
move the Celery with a fork, add salt and a 
cup of thin cream. 

Crbam Barley soup.— Wash a cup of Pearl 
Barley, drain, and simmer slowly in two quarts 
of water for four or five hours, adding boiling 
water from time to time as needed. When the 
barley is tender, strain off the liquor, of which 
there should be about three pints; add to it 
a portion of the cooked Barley grains, salt, 
and a cup of whipped cream, and serve. If 
preferred, the beaten yolk of an egg may be 
used instead of cream. 

Plain Rice soup.— Wash and pick over four 
tableepoonfuls of Rice, put it in an earthen 
dieh with a quart of water, and place in a 
moderate oven. When the water is all ab¬ 
sorbed add a quart of rich milk, and salt if 
desired; turn into a granite kettle and boil 
ten minutes, or till the Rice is done. Add a 
half cup of sweet cream, and serve. A slice 
of Onion or stalk of Celery can be boiled with 
the soup after putting in the kettle, and re¬ 
moved before serving if desired to flavour. 

Scotch broth.— Soak over night two table- 
spoonfuls of Pearl Barley and one of coarse 
oatmeal in water sufficient to cover them. In 
the morning put the grains, together with the 
water in which they were soaked, into two 
quarts of water and simmer for several hours, 
adding boiling water as needed. About an 
hour before the soup is required add a Turnip 
cut into small dice, a grated Carrot, and one 
half cup of fine pieces of the brown portion 
of the crust of a loaf of whole-wheat bread. 
Rub all through a colander and add the salt, 
a cup of milk, and a half cup of thin cream. 
This should make about three pints of soup. 

(To be continued.) 


Chicory (or Wltloof)* —Well grown and 
gently forced this is a useful winter veget¬ 
able, and deserves the care of a good cook. 
It should not be served in a watery state, 
but as free from w’ater as may be and 
with a very little fresh butter or gravy. 


Home-grown it is often too thin and open 
—unlike the close heads of the Belgian- 
grown now no longer to be had. Our 
Belgian friends will perhaps tell us how to 
grow it as they do. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT SUGAR. 

Dr. Leonard Hill, in a letter to The 
Times , should do much to disabuse people 
in the faith in flesh and sugar. 

The bed rock diet for war consists of 
the cereals Wheat, Barley, and Oats, 
Potatoes, vegetables, and fruit, with 
Nut blitter and milk, and such animal 
fat and meat as can be raised after 
filling the whole population adequately 
with cereal food. We have been 
robbing the cereals of the offal—in¬ 
cluding some of the most important 
foodstuffs they contain—to feed cattle, 
devoting Barley to brewing and pig and 
IKiultry raising, etc., with great econo¬ 
mic loss, for the full food value of the 
cereals is secured only when man him¬ 
self eats them. There is to be con¬ 
sidered not only this loss of food value, 
but the enormous expenditure of 
human energy in the raising of cattle, 
and still more in the manipulation of 
brewing and the handling of beer, to¬ 
gether with the economic loss of coal 
in brewing and the carrying of brewing 
materials. In addition there is the 
economic loss which results from the 
diminished working power and the ill¬ 
ness and crime produced by over- 
iudulgence in alcohol and the sickness 
and diminished productive energy pro¬ 
duced by over-indulgence in meaty 
foods, such over-indulgence being very 
unlikely on a bed rock diet of cereals 
with a minimum of animal food. 

It should be borne in mind that sugar 
is an artificial food separated from 
natural foodstuffs, in which it natur¬ 
ally exists in sum 11 amounts, and 
physiologically acts as an appetiser. 
The separation of this appetiser and 
its cheapness have not been an un¬ 
mitigated good, for it has led to an 
over-indulgence, particularly by those 
tom] era to with alcohol, in sweets and 
li i gli ly - sweetened confectionery. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Oatmeal and its right use.— I was glad 
to read the note by “ W. R.” on page 670. 
Oatmeal porridge is too seldom seen in its 
right condition. Underboiling is responsi¬ 
ble for much of this. Unless properly 
cooked, it is not nearly so digestible or 
agreeable. Another fault with porridge 
met with in many places is that it is lumpy, 
owing to want of care in putting in the 
Oatmeal and in stirring it in the pan. On 
the other hand-, some of the porridge one 
sees is far from tempting in api>earancc. 
As served in some London hotels and 
restaurants, for example, it is a sloppy - 
looking mess. Personally, I prefer por¬ 
ridge with new milk alone without sugar, 
but in youth I have had to take it, in the 
absence of milk, then not easy to obtain in 
winter, with sugar (brown), syrup, treacle, 
and even treacle beer or small beer, as it 
is often called. We were always glad to 
return to new milk, however. Oatmeal 
imrridge, made with a little salt and taken 
with new milk, or even buttermilk, is an 
excellent food, and I enjoy nothing better 
for lunch in summer than a dish of por¬ 
ridge. Fresh-ground Oatmeal, not too 
rough, makes better porridge than Quaker 
or other partially-cooked preparations. 
Scotch Oats are better than Canadian, and 
much of the Scottish Oatmeal trade has 
been lost by re-grinding Canadian Oatmeal 
and selling it as “ Scotch.*'— Scotsman. 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. the house, was a help in all ways, the border in the open, with a few ashes put 

Stonecrops and Houseleeks taking to it over it in winter. It grows from 18 inches 

OUTDOOR PLANTS. as readily as to their native rocks. | to 2 feet high, and sends up narrow, chan- 

- -nelled leaves, and delightful umbels of 

THE GARDEN PORCn. Bessera elegans. —Planters of bulbs in drooping flowers, whose lendulous habit 

To many houses a porch entering on the spring may be reminded of Bessera ele- renders absolutely appropriate the specific 

flower garden is a great gain. Torches are 1 gans, a charming Mexican plant, which, name of elegans. The general colour is 



Garden porch , Gravelye. (Sir Ernest George's design.) 


often absurd and often very ill-made, too 
small, or of ugly material. The porch 
shown in this picture was built against 
a stone house so old and good in form and 
colour that Sir Ernest George hesitated to 
add* it, but succeeded so well that it is 
never noticed as a/m<5dejm additiln^ The 
stone roof of old M ergM jrf. ^la o^q^Lpld as ; 


unfortunately, is just on the border-line 
between tenderness and hardiness, and is 
best treated as a frame or cool green¬ 
house or alpine house bulb. It has been 
grown successfully even in Scotland in a 
cold-frame protected by a mat in severe 
weather, but in the south it may be at¬ 
tempted satisfactorily in a dry, sunny 


j scaylet, but there are varieties—hardly 
ever obtainable from the dealer—with 
j scarlet and white, purple and white, and 
1 purple blooms. Plant in spring, and, if 
in the open, near a south wall is prefer¬ 
able. In pots the Bessera is charming, 
and three bulbs jins jO* jlifjn<j.*h'pot look very 
pleasing when in bloom. I plant about 
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4 inches deep in the open, and the plants 
flower from July to September.— 
S. Arnott. 


IMPROVING A LAWN. 

Can a lawn which is habitually too soft be im¬ 
proved and hardened by the application of 
cinders?—N. E. 

[A lawn in the condition mentioned 
would lead one to assume that it either 
requires draining, or, if that was 
attended to when the lawn w T as made, that j 
the drains are not acting properly as a re- ; 
suit perhaps of the outlet of the main drain 
being blocked or in consequence of some j 
of the cross drains having been laid on 
made ground, which may have sunk, 
causing the drain-pipes to drop below their 
original positions or levels. Either would 
bring about a stagnation of water and 
lead to the surface becoming soft and un- } 
pleasant to walk upon. A lawn, we may 
mention, that is effectively drained always 
has a Arm surface. We, therefore, suggest 
that if drains exist they be examined, and 
if found faulty, as we suspect they will 
be in such case, to have them put right at 
once. If the drains are found to be in 


good order, but not acting as a result of 
their being laid too deep or through the 
water not being able to find its way into 
them on account of the soil being of a 
heavy, adhesive nature, the remedy is to 
reopen the trenches in which they are laid 
and fill them to within 9 inches of the sur¬ 
face with brickbats, clinkers, and rough 
stones. This would have the effect of 
draining off the superfluous moisture. If 
no drains exist, then lay them 5 yards 
apart, and arrange for their discharge 
into a main drain with an outlet at the 
lowest point. Lay the drains 2 feet deep 
if tlie soil is heavy and the subsoil of clay, 
and partly till up the trench afterwards 
with the material before mentioned. If 
the soil is of a lighter nature than that 
named the drains may be laid 1 foot 
deeper. Two-inch ordinary agricultural 
drain-pipes will suffice for the cross-drains, 
and if the main drain will be out of the 
way of tree roots or nowhere near 
where hedges aiv growing, ordinary 4-inch 
pij>es will answer. If not, socket pipes 
will be necessary, the joints to be made 
good with cement to prevent roots from 
getting in and choking them. Jfloii had 
bcttei[-in such a cdbtlu^^L v *0 |^\vour 


aid the services of a practical agricultural 
drainer, and allow him to do the work for 
you. With regard to the placing of a coat 
of ashes between the turf and soil, this is 
sometimes done with the idea of prevent¬ 
ing worm-casts disfiguring and spoiling the 
surface, but we have never known them 
to be employed for the purpose suggested, 
and think such a proceeding would be non- 
effective, j 

GLAUCIDIUM PALMATUM. 

Tjiis is quite a novelty from Japan, and, 
so far as I remember, has been exhibited 
on one occasion only—in the early summer 
of last year at one of the Royal Horticul¬ 
tural Society’s meetings—by Mr. Amos 
Perry, of Enfield. The example shown in 
the picture was from a plant of the first 
consignment to reach this country in 1914. 
A woodland plant at home, attaining IS 
inches or 20 inches high, it has large pal¬ 
mate leaves and'solitary flowers, in colour 
ranging from pure white to deep lavender. 
That exhibited approximated to the latter 
shade. It is said that it grows well in a 
partially shaded position in moist, sandy 
I>eat. I have not grown the plant, and am 


indebted to Mr. Perry for the particulars 
in this note. Mr. Bowles has, I think, 
grown it and could give more information 
concerning it. When first shown, how¬ 
ever, I considered it a plant of rare merit 
and very distinct. E. H. Jenkins. 

Late blooms. —I have been very inter¬ 
ested in the notes on the above by 
“ W. McG., Balmae,” in Gardening Illus¬ 
trated for December 23rd. Although we 
cannot boast of such a good list of plants 
in bloom in this district, we had a few out 
up to the time the snow fell a few days 
ago (December 18th). We had Michaelmas 
Daisies and a few stray Stocks, Lupins, 
and Doronicums up to the end of 
November, as well as a large selection of 
Roses, but these did not continue into 
December. Of the plants in bloom till the 
18th, the most notable were Chrysanthe¬ 
mum maximum, the Calendula, and the 
ordinary Chrysanthemum. The double 
Calendula had snow covering its large 
blooms in November, but it did not seem to 
mind it, though the other plants felt the 
snow a good deal, picking up again after 
it had gone. As regards ordinary Chrys- 
| anthemums, we had Cranford White, Mine. 


Desgrange, Mme. Marie Masse, Horace 
Martin, Bronze Masse, and others bloom¬ 
ing till quite lately. A notable difference 
between this season and last is found in 
the case of rock plants. Last year these 
gave us a second bloom very late in the 
season, but this year they have not. The 
reason is probably that many of them came 
into bloom so very early this year before 
they had strength to flower, and have been 
too weak to bloom again.—E. T. Ellis, 
Sheffield. __ 

OXALIS LOBATA. 

Mr. E. Charles Buxton (see p. 637) does 
well to re-direct the attention of the 
readers of Gardening Illustrated to 
what the late J. Wood, of Kirkstall, 'wrote 
of the hardiness of the above plant exactly 
twenty-five years ago. Then, as now, ain 
parently, there were those who were 
sceptical on the point and probably those 
with whom it did not behave as a hardy 
subject were themselves—unwittingly it 
may be—responsible for it. I put it that 
way because there are some who measure 
the depth at which a small bulb or tuber 
should be planted by its own size. That in 
the case of this Oxalis would mean that 
its tubers would be quite near the surface, 
anil they would, therefore, probably suffer 
in a very severe winter in cold districts. 
Surely the note referred to giving experi¬ 
ence gained in a northern county, certainly 
not generally favourable to Chilian plants, 
should go far to reassure those who are in 
doubt. At Ryde the late Rev. H. Ewbank 
grew it quite successfully in open borders. 
But. then, Ryde is a favoured locality I 
shall be told. At Wisley it has, I believe, 
stood out at least three years, and those 
in the gardens there consider that if frost 
effects are felt anywhere it is there. The 
most complete success I have met, how¬ 
ever, was a few weeks since at Earlham 
Hall, where, colonising itself freely, and 
well-established after being three years 
planted, a patch of it was showing 100 or 
more of its rich butter-yellow blossoms, as 
lovely a picture as one could conceive on a 
sunny October day. But none of these 
localities can equal in the test for hardi¬ 
ness that recorded by the late Mr. Wood 
so long ago. Only recently, wheu exhibited 
by Mr. Clarence Elliott before the Royal 
Horticultural Society, was the plant given 
an Award of Merit, after being known to 
gardeners for nearly a century. At that 
time a grower of alpines was opposed to 
the award on the grounds of its being “ not 
hardy.” My owi\ experience of it is that, 
planted 3 inches deep, it is quite hardy, 
succeeding best in stiffish loam with peat 
or leaf-mould, and sand added freely. O. 
enneaphylla also assumes its greatest 
vigour in a like soil, which, preferably, 
should also be cool and on the moist side, 
cultural conditioiLs opposed, I believe, to 
those generally obtaining and widely re¬ 
moved from those in which the species is 
found in Nature. The slavish imitation 
of Nature-known conditions in our gardens 
may, because of the altered circumstances, 
be found opposed to complete success; 
hence it behoves everybody who gardens 
with choice things—plants for which no 
rule of thumb will apply—to exi>eriment 
for himself in the hoix* of presently 
arriving at the best. Oxalis lobata has so 
frequently been recommended for light, 
sandy, and well-drained soils that tilt* 
recommendation to plant in stiffish and 
cool loam may come as a surprise. Kirk¬ 
stall is neither warm nor genial, albeit the 
late Mr. Wood refers to it succeeding with 
a friend “whose climate is even worse, 
colder, a lower elevation, and heavier 
land.” If such conditions gave success 
twenty-five years ago, why need we pamper 
this brilliant to-day V 
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BRODIJEAS. 

This charming family of North American 
liliaceous plants is very easily grown. The 
bulbs may be planted from October to De¬ 
cember, and, in mild districts, will pass 
the winter unprotected. If the weather is 
very severe a covering of loose litter will 
ensure their safety. The following are the 
best:— 

B. cocci ne a.— This is of the easiest cul¬ 
ture in light, sandy soils, or even in peat, 
and will send up its wiry stems to 2 feet 
high, these being crowned by an umbel of 
reddish-crimson, tubular-shaj)ed flowers. 

B. congesta has long and wiry stems, 
the flowers in a dense umbel; purplish-blue 
in colour, and very lasting. B. alba is a 
pretty white-flowered variety. B. capitata 
much resembles this kind. 

B. grandiflora. —This grows about 5 
inches high, the deep purplish-blue flowers 
being borne in a loose umbel in July. At 
the time of flowering the foliage is gener¬ 
ally more or less withered, and to hide the 
nakedness of the stems it is advisable to 


about fifteen flowers in the umbel: the 
colour purplish-blue, with a lighter centre. 

B. peduncularis is a pretty white- 
flowered species, with a large umbel of 
porcelain-white blossoms. 


VEGETABLES. 

NOTES ON BROCCOLI. 

The Broccoli crop, although certainly an 
important one, cannot by any means be 
termed a reliable one. So true is this, that 
many gardeners, especially those living in 
low-lying situations, are annually reducing 
their Broccoli quarters. Since the hardy 
little Colewort became more widely known, 
many wisely All vacant plots from which 
Peas and Potatoes have been cleared with 
' successional batches of this delicious vege¬ 
table in place of winter Broccoli, no better 
investment being possible, as it is abso¬ 
lutely frost-proof. 

Although blanks will occur in Broccoli 
plantations during sharp winters, their 


Broduza Hovcelli lilacina. 


plant the bulb amoug some other low- j 
growing plants. 

B. Howelli.— In this species the flowers 
are milky-white. A beautiful variety of it 
(lilacina) here figured has delicate bluish , 
flowers, retaining its fine deep green 
foliage at the time of flowering, and throw¬ 
ing up sturdy stems about 2 feet high, 
crowned by large flat umbels of well- 
shaped flowers of a delicate milky-white 
and light lilac-blue. As in the case of 
many of the other members of this family 
the flowers are very lasting. When cut 
and placed in water they will remain in 
good condition for at least a fortnight. It 
flowers about the end of May, and a clump 
will remain in gqod condition for at least 
three weeks. 

B. laxa is a very old garden plant, of 
which there are several varieties, not only 
varying in the colour of the flowers, which 
in the species is of a deep purplish-blue, | 
but also in the size of the flowers and the 
umbels. 

B. minor, probably not more than a j 
variety of the foresting, is verji pretty; ! 
the ^*ai>e is jiqt qfore u aiHilci&high, 




extent might be greatly lessened if a more 
rational mode of culture were adopted. 
So long as growers insist on planting on 
richly-manured laud, and so thickly that 
sun, light, and air cannot penetrate to the 
plants, so long will wholesale failures have 
to be recorded, as the tissues formed under 
such conditions cannot withstand the in¬ 
roads of severe frost, especially when oc¬ 
curring immediately after heavy rains. In 
the first place, the seed should be sown on 
very firm ground in a i>osition fully open 
to the sun, and the seedlings well thinned 
out as soon as they can be handled, and 
afterwards transplanted into beds. This 
is necessary in order to ensure strong, 
stocky plants. Unless where compulsory, 
Broccoli should never be planted between 
rows of Potatoes. 

Mid-winter sorts should be planted on 
manure-free land or should follow some 
free-rooting crop, no digging being neces¬ 
sary, as the firmer the root-run the better. 
A space of 2£ feet between the plants is 
not too much, and if the plants are got 
out in good time—a i>oint of paramount 
importance—no manure-water or feeding 


of any kind will be needed. Any favourite 
kind less hardy than others may well be 
given a south border and be extra thinly 
planted. In regard to laying Broccoli 
with the idea of preserving the heads from 
frost, as practised by some, my opinion is 
that it does very little good, as it is not 
the lower portion of the stems that usually 
succumbs first, but the higher portion 
amongst the leaves immediately below the 
head. 

Generally the working-man grows but 
few Broeeolis. His best friend amongst 
this winter section of Braesica* is the 
Purple Sprouting, and in spite of some 
other so-called sprouting forms this re¬ 
mains the hardiest and the best of them 
all. When White Broeeolis are seen in 
small gardens or on allotments they are 
generally those of moderate growth and 
such as heart in fairly early. Late varie¬ 
ties, such as Late Queen and Model, will 
not suit the small gardener. Not only has 
he no space to devote to a crop that is so 
long on the ground, but he wants to have 
a successional crop in and making good 
growth ere the late Broeeolis can be 
cleared off. P. T. 

MUSHROOMS. 

If a bed is required to be in bearing 
by the end of February, one large enougli 
to meet requirements should be made up 
at once. If material in sufficient quantity 
and in the right condition, as a result of 
its having been frequently turned, Is at 
hand nothing remains to be done but take 
it in and make up the bed—which at this 
time of year should, if on the flat, be IS 
inches deep—spawning and soiling it down 
when the temperature has receded to 85 
degs. On the other hand, if a sufficiency 
of droppings has just been collected, these 
should be thrown together to induce fer¬ 
mentation, and the after-process of turn¬ 
ing and sweetening the mass carried out 
as expeditiously as possible. Beds in full 
bearing must on no account be allowed to 
become too dry, otherwise the Mushrooms 
now appearing will dry up instead of de¬ 
veloping, while those of nearly full-size 
will be of a leathery texture. Tepid water 
applied either with a tine-rosed pot or 
syringe should be afforded as soon as the 
soil casing of the bed is found to be getting 
drier than it should be. Damping the 
walls and pathway with tepid water 
should also be attended to. Beds on the 
wane may be helped to yield a further 
supply by applying enough tepid water, in 
which 1 oz. of salt or guano to each gallon 
has been dissolved, to moisten the soil, 
but not the manure l>eneath it. A tem- 
| perature of 55 degs. to 58 degs. suffices if 
the beds are yielding a sufficient quantity 
to meet requirements. Gathering should 
be done daily, never allowing any speci¬ 
mens to become overgrown or to decay on 
the surface of the bed. K. P. 18. 


SEED POTATOES. 

It is idle to deny that there will be some 
difficulty connected with the procuring of 
seed Potatoes in the coming year. The 
crop of the present season has been a dis- 
| a pointing one, disease has been more than 
usually prevalent, and there is a very great 
proportion of tubers inferior alike in size 
| and quality. In an ordinary season the 
use of these smaller tubers for seed is not 
I uncommon, and, as a rule, the produce 
I from such is fairly satisfactory. Never- 
| theless, 1 am of opinion that the use of 
j very small tubers is a mistake. Very often 
| Potatoes of inferior size and quality are 
placed on one side, with the remark that 
I they will be all right for seed. This is a 
I mistake, and it. will be an expensive one 
for those whiPility UtftJefSEkfuring the forth- 
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coming planting season. It must be obvi¬ 
ous that these small tubers cannot possibly 
be mature, in view of the excessive wet and 
the lack of sunshine, and it is quite possi¬ 
ble that incipient disease may be present. 

We hear much in these days of a com¬ 
paratively new variety of Potato “ running 
out,” as it is termed. After looking rather 
closely into the matter, and after experi¬ 
menting to a considerable extent, I am 
convinced that were more care given to 
the selection of the right type of seed we 
would hear much less talk of a variety 
“running out.” A neighbour of mine 
grew the old American Hose for, to my 
knowledge, at least fifteen years. He 
selected his seed with great care, and the 
crops, when he left the district, were as 
good in the last as in the first year. More, 
the superior stamina possessed by well- 
selected. typical tubers appeared to render 
the produce almost immune to the attacks 
of disease. It seems only reasonable to 
assume that small tubers such as are, by 
Rome, considered to be quite suitable for 
seed purposes, cannot have the same 
amount of natural vigour as those of a 
larger size. In the case of the latter, I 
would discourage cutting. Whole sets, I 
think, are much more likely to give heavy 
returns than cut tubers, and there is less 
danger of attacks from wireworm or slugs, 
should these be present. In view, how¬ 
ever, of a probable scarcity of seed, cutting 
may have to be practised during the forth- 
eoming season, and in such a case it ought 
to be done well in advance of planting, in 
order that the wound may callus and be¬ 
come impervious to the attacks of wire- 
worm. It will be necessary, too, to scruti¬ 
nise seed Potatoes much more closely than 
usual, and to reject such as are even 
specked by disease. 

The abnormal prices obtained for Pota¬ 
toes during the past few' months will, in¬ 
evitably, react upon the prices asked for 
seed, and we must be prepared to pay a 
sum much in advance of what has hitherto 
been asked. In such a case buyers will be 
justified in asking for hand-picked tubers 
free from disease, but whether such a con¬ 
cession will be made by the sellers is quite 
another question. It seems to me, there¬ 
fore, that those who can save their own 
seed tubers will, for once in a way, be the 
gainers. It may be said that, owing to the 
present inflated prices, Potatoes will be 
grown much more extensively next year. 
I differ. There will be a ' feeling that 
everybody will grow more, that prices will 
fall, and that, therefore, it will not be 
worth any given cultivator’s while to in¬ 
crease his area of Potatoes. 

A Scottish Gardener. 


PEAS FOR FORCING. 

What are the beet kinds of edible Pea for forc¬ 
ing under glass, and what method should be 
followed in so doing?—N. E. 

[For pots you would find .Early Giant a 
suitable variety of Pea in every way. If 
a pit is to be given up to them, then Har¬ 
binger, a very dwarf, prolific variety, 
should prove satisfactory. Pots 12 inches 
in diameter are a suitable size, and these 
should be three parts filled with similar 
compost to that required for Potatoes, to 
which a little fine lime rubble may with 
advantage be added. The remainder of 
the space should be filled up with soil when 
the plants are ready for moulding, and 
staking done at the same time. Over¬ 
crowding of the plants must be avoided— 
nine in a i»ot being an ample number. Pro¬ 
vide a bed of similar compost for 

Pit culture, the surface of which for 
the variety named should not be less than 
2 f(H‘t from the glass. In this sow the seed 
in rows 18 inches app-rt* allowing the rows 
to rui^t¥|pfJ^ag)i taferoufTtf tLj^wipSup- 


port the plants in good time, half worn- 
out Birch brooms being suitable for this. 
Peas, unlike Potatoes, require a good deal 
of water when in full growth, and liquid- 
manure is of great assistance in the for¬ 
warding of the crop. While it is essential 
that the plants be protected from frost, 
forcing as it is generally understood must 
not be attempted ; in fact, the nearer the 
cultural conditions approximate to those 
they experience when grown in the open 
the better the results.] 


ONIONS. 

Few vegetables give better results for 
previous preparation of the soil than 
Onions, and the one who sets about the 
work in the winter may rest assured that 
it is time well spent. Onions may Ik? 
grown on soil that is comparatively i>oor, 
by assisting it, but the ideal soil is a good, 
stiff loam, and this should be brought into 
a state of further efficiency by trenching 
in late autumn 2 feet deep, digging into 
the bottom spit some well-rotted farmyard 
manure if procurable; failing this, stable- 
manure that has stood for, say, a year. A 
dressing of similar manure should be in¬ 
corporated with the soil of the top spit, as 
the roots delve in search of food and lame- 
fit thereby. If, as sometimes happens, the 
grower can obtain manure from fowl-jKuis, 
this may, with profit, take the place of 
the stable-manure in the top spit. The 
surface of the bed, if at all heavy and 
lumpy, must be left rough so that rain and 
frost may reduce it to a desirable state. 
In February advantage should be taken to 
give the bed a dressing of lime and soot, 
and burnt vegetable refuse or wood-ashes; 
indeed, no one attempting to grow Onions 
can afford to let the sweep depart with an 
ounce of soot from his household, inas¬ 
much as it is an important standby. I 
prefer to plant Onions that have been 
raised in heat and sown in January, and 
pricked out carefully into boxes deep 
enough to admit of the roots growing until 
they can be again shifted into a bed in a 
cold frame—a bed which is something 
more than a heap of soil—one made up of 
loam and rotted dung. Here the plants 
can remain until it is time to plant them 
out of doors in April, giving ample venti¬ 
lation in the meantime and plenty of space 
between each plant. 

Planting.— Before transferring them to 
their final quarters the bed must again 
have attention. Towards the end of 
March it must be trodden down and made 
firm and level. April should see the plants 
in their place in the bed, and here, again, 
care is needed to avoid doubling the roots. 
To obviate this, use a blunt dibber, or, 
better still, a trowel, spreading the roots 
out and pressing each plant in firmly.- The 
small bulb should not be much below the 
surface. To secure heavy bulbs, 1 foot 
apart each way is a good rule to follow. 
Throughout the season Onions must he 
kept free from weeds if the best results 
are to be obtained. When the bulbs begin 
to what is commonly known as “ sit on 
the ground ” stimulants should be given 
in the shape of liquid-manure made from 
sheep or cow droppings, but before this, 
soot and salt may be dusted over the beds 
with great advantage. In a dry period 
the plants should be thoroughly saturated 
with water. Leahurst. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Kale. —Where a winter vegetable is 
wanted over a long period, and one that 
may be relied upon to stand the severest 
weather, no matter how exposed the posi¬ 
tion, I would plant Kale. Last spring, in 
view of extra demands. I planted out a 
breadth of A1 Kale and Drumhead, both 


of which will be ready for cutting from 
December and onwards for many weeks. 
The A1 is a splendid Kale, after the type 
of the old Scotch or Curly Green, but 
greatly improved, the foliage being fim¬ 
briated, and as tender when cooked as it 
is attractive in growth. I gave the plants 
at least 2 feet either way, and mulched 
them well in August. This has more than 
repaid for the trouble, as there is an 
abundant crop, and side sprouts are 
numerous. These, when cooked, are very 
delicate. The Drumhead Kale is very 
dwarf, growing close to the ground. It 
makes an acceptable dish. In small gar¬ 
dens where there is little room this 
is a really profitable vegetable.—Woon- 

B A ST WICK. 

Sowing Peas In autumn.— Years ago the 
custom of sowing some of the early round- 
seeded Peas in late autumn was followed 
by most of the leading gardeners. This is 
now almost unknown, due, perhaps, in 
part, to the coming of the Marrowfat 
tyjH? of Pea, which can be had so early 
from plants raised under glass. There is 
no question of the superiority of these 
early Marrowfats over the round-seeded 
kinds, as they are superior in size of pod, 
and their flavour, too, is much better. 
These high-class Peas are not so hardy, 
hence it is not safe to sow them early in 
the New Year. Should the weather be 
cold, wet, and frosty following an early 
sowing the chances are the greater portion 
of the seed will perish. In this, too, soil 
and situation play an important part. I 
have known early sowings of the hardy, 
round Peas get so badly crippled by a 
winter's frost as to be quite useless, the 
ground requiring re-sowing. Autumn-sown 
Peas must be regarded as a lottery. I 
have observed that there is no real gain in 
sowing too early, much depending on the 
weather. Should the winter be very mild 
there is a tendency in Peas to grow away 
freely, and when there is much soft growth, 
and this is overtaken by a sharp spell of 
frost, they are liable to be cut to the 
ground. I consider the end, rather than 
the beginning, of November a better time 
to sow. Slugs have to be reckoned with, 
and it would be well to apply at the time 
of digging one of the several soil fumi¬ 
gants as a protection against slug raids. 
The once-ix)pular Lightning, Ringleader, 
Eclipse, and gangster's No. 1 are, to many 
present-day gardeners, quite unknown. 
The Pilot has a good following, because it 
gives a good crop of large pods and is very 
hardy. Bountiful, too, is a good, round- 
seeded Pea for winter sowing.—W. S., 
It ilts. 

New Allotment*—what to plant—People, 
who start with the beet of intentions, with an 
allotment garden, sometime® find at the end of 
the year that they have been growing too 
many things. This is not to be wondered at, 
especially with townsfolk. It is just as well, 
however, to provide for future use, os for 
summer requirements, and those who are 
about to embark on a garden should remember 
the chief crops, like Potatoes, Peas, Beans, and 
Winter Greens, calculating what they will re¬ 
quire, and planting accordingly. Any room 
to spare may be devoted to Beet, Carrots, 
Parsnips, Celery, ptc. Potatoes next year 
ought to have first claims.— W. P. D. 

Ground occupied with winter Greens.— As 
soon as winter Greens are cut the stumps 
should be at once uprooted, the ground 
roughly dug and given a dressing of lime. One 
sometimes notices that stumps are left, pre¬ 
sumably for the few sprouts that a few of them 
subsequently yield, but the advantage in this 
direction is small when it is remembered that 
the soil is not turned over and renewed. The 
Brassicas take so much from the ground that 
before future crops can be provided for, the 
soil should be deeply dug and exposed to the 
weather.— Woodbastwick. 
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THE WEEK’8 WORK. 


OPEN-AIR GARDENING. 

In bloom December 26th.— Andromeda flori- 
bun da, Laurustinus, Osmanthus ilicifolius, 
Ilamumelis arborea, Jasminum nudiflorum, 
Daphne Mczereum, Correas, Veronicas, Erica 
cornea (in variety). E. mediterranca hybrida, 
E. lusitanica (Portuguese Heath), Periwinkles, 
Chrysogonum rirginianum, Aubrietia, Winter 
Heliotrope, Iris stylosa. 

Work op the week. —Since writing my last 
notes we have had a heavy fall of enow and ] 
severe frosts. It has been necessary to go 
round all choice trees and shrubs, and gently | 
ehake the enow from them. Yuccas might be 
more often grown in midland and northern 
gardens than they are if the leaves were 
drawn upwards and tied fairly tight towards 
the tips above the crown of the plants in 
winter to protect the hearts and younger 
foliage from snow and wet, combined with 
frost. If the plants are tall and leggy the 
eteras might also be protected by hay-bands 
twisted neatly round them. Many herbaceous 
plants replanted in autumn are slow to root, 
and are often partially lifted out of the 
ground by each recurring frost of any severity, 
t-o whenever a thaw occurs the groups should 
be gone over, and the plants pressed well back 
into the soil again. Neglect of this will lead 
to many gaps that have to be filled up again 
in spring with plants that will not flower so 
well nor so strongly as those planted in 
autumn. Few shrubs flower more freely than 
Jasminum nudiflorum, and during the winter 
it ie one of the brightest things to be seen in 
the garden. Although usually grown on a 
wall, this is by no means necessary for its 
suc«8Bfnl flowering, for if planted against a 
rough fence, old tree trunk, or against a group 
of rough tree branches it makes a pretty, in¬ 
formal mass, the long, wand-like shoots 
smothered with blossoms arranging them- 
eekes in a free and graceful manner. Planted 
in company with Ivy, either on a W’all or 
large tree root, it is also very pretty, the 
green leaves of the Ivy setting off the flowers. 
If required for house decoration, branches of 
this Jasmine cut and opened in water in a 
warm room will he of a better colour than if 
left to open on the plant. When any pruning 
w required it should be done immediately the 
flowers are over. The Winter Sweet (Chimo- 
nanthue fragrans) is full of flower-buds, which 
will shortly be opening. This also opens well 
in water. P. W. Gallop. 

Liljord IIall, Oundlc, Northants. 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Pot Vines. —The earliest crop of Grapes is, 
in many instances, produced by Vines grown in 
pots specially cultivated for the purpose. The 
beginning of the year ie a good time to start 
them in a well-heated house set specially apart 
for them. Whether the pots are to be plunged 
or merely stood on a stage fixed over hot- 
water pipes to afford some amount of bottom- 
heat. the drainage should be looked to and 
rectified if necessary before placing them in 
their proper positions. The canes should, 
until the buds have broken, be loosely sus¬ 
pended from the wires points downwards, and 
be subjected to one or two syringings with 
tepid water daily, varying these according to 
ruter climatic conditions. If the soil in the 
pots is dry, well moisten it with tepid water, 
after which watering must be cautiously done 
until the roots become active. A night and 
iay temperature of 50 dege. and 55 degs. re¬ 
spectively will suffice until the buds burst. 

Early vinery.—Many ; depend on perman¬ 
ently planted Vines to; ‘yteld the earliest lot 
r,r Grapes and start with the New Year. The 
border, if dry, should, on the closing of the 
bouse, be mtistened- throughout with water in 
a tepid etgtit encourage an even break 

the rods ahetih^J^t*daily syringed. Until this 
takes place unless old, should have 

lhetr upper- pDrt^ojw, ^eCt in a pendent posi- 
ti'n. If a period -wi.fully five months is 
allowed from the Ujmi the Vines are started 
until they ripen the j if fruits, the forcing at 

I the commencement. hfiAy/tfflhi be of a den tie 
description, A day aM<Pmight£"t^!np< 


50 degs. to 55 degs. and 45 dege. to 50 dege. 
will in that case euffioe. 

Early Peach-house. — Houses containing 
trees which previous to the war were started 
some six or seven weeks before the end of the 
year will, if the house is now closed, respond 
quickly, and that without the employment of 
but a moderate amount of warmth. The first 
thing to be seen to is the border, which, if 
on the dry side, must be watered thoroughly 
with water at a temperature of 85 degs. The 
next important matter is to fumigate or 
vaporise the house two evenings in succession, 
which in ordinary circumstances will tide 
over the period elapsing between the starting 
and the bursting of the buds into flower, when 
it should again be vaporised. A night and 
day temperature of 45 degs. and 50 degs. is 
ample to start with, and on fine mornings 
allow a rise of 10 dege. to 15 dege. more be¬ 
fore affording a certain amount of ventilation 
to change the atmosphere, as well as to pre¬ 
vent a too great increase of temperature. 
Routine matters, such ah dewing the trees 
with tepid water once in dull and twice daily 
in fine weather, and the damping of the floors, 
must necessarily have strict attention. If the 
position of the house ie such that the inmates 
will be affected by cold, cutting winds when the 
ventilators are open, tack a 6trip of thin tif¬ 
fany or muslin over the latter just before 
the trees come into flower. This, while 
tempering the inrush of the cold air, will not 
form any serious obstruction. 

Second house.—As opportunities offer, get 
the trees pruned and cleaned also— i.e., after 
the house has been thoroughly washed down. 
Limewash the walls, dress the trees either with 
an insecticide or suLphur wash, and retie the 
trees to the trellis. If, after the house has 
been washed, operations have to be suspended 
for a time, do not leave the branches and 
young wood tied in bundles, as leaving them 
so ofttimes causes the flower-buds to start pre¬ 
maturely. If the border has not been top- 
dressed, this should be done when the tying 
in of the wood ie finished. Until required for 
starting, the house should l>e kept freely ven- 
| tilated. A. W. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Hardy fruit. —The pruning, cleansing, and 
training of fruit-trees are proceeding as fast 
as circumstances will allow’. The borders are 
lightly forked up as the work proceeds, and a 
suitable top-dressing applied to the trees. 
Some of the older Apple-trees are badly in¬ 
fested with American-blight. The branches 
are being scrubbed with Gishurst compound, 
made fairly strong, the speciflo being applied 
whikt it is still warm. In many cases the 
worst attacks are on the trunk at the base of 
the tree. Where this is the case, the soil is re¬ 
moved to the depth of several inches and the 
bark washed thoroughly with the insecticide, 
afterwards filling in with fresh loam mixed 
with lime, the discarded soil being carted 
away. Where only an occasional colony of the 
blight is noticed, this is destroyed by damp¬ 
ing the affected parts with methylated spirit, 
afterwards thoroughly spraying all the trees 
with an effective winter dressing. As birds, 
especially bullfinches, are becoming trouble¬ 
some, it has been necessary to protect bush 
trees with netting. The buds of Plums and 
Pears have been dressed with a distasteful 
wash, and this will be repeated as often as 
necessary. 

Lllium longiflorum glganteum.— Retarded 
bulbs of this Lily are now producing an ex¬ 
cellent display of flowers. Successive batches 
are brought forward as required and a con¬ 
stant supply is maintained. A consignment of 
L. longiflorum formosanum has just come to 
hand, and will be potted up forthwith into 
pots of from 6 inches to 7 inches in diameter. 
The pots must be clean and well drained. The 
potting compost consists of good fibrous loam, 
a little leaf-mould, well-decayed manure, and 
coarse sand. Sand is liberally used around 
the bulbs, and sufficient space left for a liberal 
top-dreesing when the growing shoots are suffi¬ 
ciently advanced. After potting, they are stood 
in a cold-frame, the pots being covered to a 
depth of 4 inches with leaf-soil until signs of 
growth appear. Batches will then be intro¬ 
duced into gentle heat as required. The 


earliest batch of these will form a succession 
to the retarded bulbs. The main batch of 

Bchizanthus will now be given the final 
potting, using pots of 8 inches or 9 inches in 
diameter, which must be well drained. The 
compoet used consists of fibrous loam, leaf- 
mould, and manure from a spent Mushroom- 
bed, with sufficient coarse sand to render it 
porous. Stand the plants in a light position 
where they can be freely ventilated, remember¬ 
ing that the Schixanthus is impatient of much 
fire-heat. 

Vegetable-growing. — Vegetables will, no 
doubt, be grown more extensively in most 
gardens in the coming season than hitherto. 
In order to become an efficient cultivator of 
vegetables, whether ono lias a large, medium, 
or small garden, it is necessary that many 
details be brought into practice and rigidly 
carried out each year. If a rough plan is 
made of that part of the garden devoted to 
vegetables, in which each plot is plainly 
marked, and the names of the various crops 
that are to be cultivated written thereon, it 
will be an easy matter to prepare each piece 
of ground, so as to suit the requirements of 
the individual crop. If a proper system of 
rotation of crops is carried out, not only will 
they be much more satisfactory, but the ex¬ 
pense of maintaining a kitchen garden in a 
condition to produce high-class results will be 
much less. The order for seeds should be pre¬ 
pared and despatched as soon as possible. 
The preparation of the list needs careful con¬ 
sideration in order that suitable selections 
may be made. Varieties that succeed in one 
locality may be, and often are, a complete 
failure jn another district. Cheap collections 
of seeds are of good value so far as quantity 
goes, but these invariably contain a large 
quantity of some seeds which one will hardly 
use, and very fsw of those that will bo most 
in demand. The best of everything should be 
grown, as inferior sorts require just as much, 
if not more, attention than the superior varie¬ 
ties, and the extra cost in the first place is so 
small that it ought not to be considered. The 
preparation of the ground ie of paramount; 
importance, but whether it shall be done dur¬ 
ing the autumn, piid-winter, or early spring 
must be determined by the nature of the 
ground and the state of the weather. On no 
account should heavy land be dug whilst wet. 

Manuring requires the exercise of much dis- 
! cretion. Many crops will benefit by almost 
any quantity, while others are injured by its 
presence in the soil. Applications of lime, 
soot, and wood-ashes will often be of more 
benefit than rank manure. Especially is this 
the case in very old gardens that have been 
manured for many years. 

Onions.— It is necessary to make a com¬ 
mencement early in the New Year in order to 
produce the finest bulbs. The seeds should be 
sown during the first fortnight in January, 
but the soil should be prepared beforehand, 
so that everything is in readiness at the date 
of sowing. The soil for the seed bed should 
consist of three parts fibrous loam, one part 
well-decayed leaf-mould, and one part manure 
from a spent Mushroom-bed. All theso 
materials should be passed through a lino- 
mesh sieve, and sufficient coarse sand added 
to render the compost porous. It should be 
used in a moderately dry condition. The seed 
may be sown in well-drained boxes, and the 
soil made quite firm. It will be sufficient to 
just cover the seeds with the soil, and, after 
they have been pressed firmly and watered, 
place them in gentle warmth, an early vinery 
or Peach-house being a suitable structure for 
the boxes. 

Tomato plants which were raised early in 
November, and now in 3-inch pots, are placed 
on shelves in the lightest possible position, 
where an atmospheric temperature of 55 degs. 
to 60 degs. is maintained. They need to bo 
watered with great care at this season, it 
being necessary to keep them slightly on the 
dry side. The plants must not be over¬ 
potted, but when the pots are quite full of 
roots they will be repotted into 5-incli pots. 
They should be ready for this shift by the 
second week in January. From the first week 
in January seed* will be sown at intervals for 
successional batches, using* panV filled with 
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liKlit soil, and placing them in a temperature 
of 65 (lege. Do not allow the eeedlinge to be¬ 
come drawn or spindly. F. W. Gallop. 


SCOTLAND. 

Hardy-flower borders.—The cntting-over and 
tidying, in a temporary way, of the hardy-flower 
borders are approaching completion. This has 
been delayed longer than ie customary for 
various reasons, the chief of which is that it is 
indispensable that someone who knows the 
various plants must be present as the work 
goes on, and that ie not always convenient at 
present. Workers with little knowledge of 
hardy plants are apt to err in so far that 
everything which comes in the way is ruth¬ 
lessly cut over. The mutilation of a quantity 
of Hellebores on one occasion impressed this 
fact indelibly on my mind. During the week 
frosts of varying intensity have been experi¬ 
enced, and as the surface of the borders has 
been hard the work has been carried out under 
favourable and comparatively cleanly condi¬ 
tions. When cutting over is completed, re¬ 
putedly tender subjects will be given the usual 
protection, which in the majority of cases 
takes the form of a mound of well-weathered 
ashes. Such things as Gypeophilas will be 
similarly treated, this covering of ashes pro¬ 
tecting the shoots in spring from the attacks 
of slugs, which are partial to the young 
growths. 

Wall fruit.—Good progress has been made 
with the pruning and nailing of the wall trees. 
Generally speaking, a beginning is made with 
Morello Cherries, and as a considerable 
number of young trees—now three years 
planted—required attention, the training in 
their case was undertaken first. There is a 
tendency, both in respect of young and of old 
trees, to lay in rather too much wood, and 
this congestion is apt, to say the least, to 
make the work of cleansing much more diffi¬ 
cult should there be, as sometimes happens, 
an outbreak of aphis after the foliage ex¬ 
pands. In the case of old trees, some of them 
of great age, less work ie entailed; and on 
the completion of the work an allowance of 
lime rubbish was afforded to all the trees. In 
the case of Plums, as has been previously 
indicated, the too free use of the knife ie de¬ 
precated, and as much young wood as can, 
without any overcrowding, be accommodated 
is retained. Pears and Apples, if they have 
been well dealt with at the time of summer 
pruning, entail comparatively little work. All 
ties are, however, closely inspected, and 
where necessary these are regulated or re¬ 
newed, Apricots have, unfortunately, had to 
be given up owing to oontinual losses. Trees 
would succeed quite well for a few seasons, 
and then succumb to branch-dying, so that 
the wall devoted to this difficult fruit has been 
given over to Peaches. This trouble among 
Apricots must, I think, be owing greatly—if 
not entirely—to the use of unsuitable stocks, 
for I have known trees of great age on their 
own roots to succeed excellently and to bear 
year after year. The foliage is now falling 
from Peaches and Nectarines, and it will 
shortly be possible to unfasten these, prepara¬ 
tory to giving them their annual cleansing. 
As in the case of Cherries, the Plumes, Nec¬ 
tarines, and Peaches, all of which require lime 
in some form, will be dressed with lime 
rubbish. 

Greenhouse.—Chrysanthemums yet main¬ 
tain a bright display, but signs are not want¬ 
ing that the season will be appreciably shorter 
than usual—the late-flowering varieties having 
developed prematurely. Incurved sorts have 
been used more largely than usual, and it has 
been quite noticeable that these have lasted 
longer and have been less affected by damp 
than the Japanese types. But few singles re¬ 
main effective, the best of these being Jessie T. 
Angus—a variety of some value for Christmas 
work, and of an excellent colour (cerise) under 
artificial light. Salvias continue to last well. 
The season of this useful and showy family is 
a long one. Zonal Pelargoniums are at all 
times during the winter very useful, and the 
various Primulas are now in good bloom. 
Those who have not discarded P. obconica will 
find a brightly coloured form in P. o. rosea 
gran diflora. Thejwhjte form of P. malacoidee 
ie—at least, It link spy'll* nilyly ineffective, 
the ordinary typaJmng better. The 


earliest Cinerarias (C. stellate) are in full 
bloom. These are useful in many ways, but 
the display from later plants is always better, 
and the flowers possess more substance than 
those from the present batch. Bulbs are this 
year strictly limited in numbers; but, after all, 
they have not. so far, been greatly missed. 
Among wall and roof plants. Heliotrope con¬ 
tinues to give plenty of bloom, and Acacia 
dealbata is on the point of expanding. A com¬ 
fortable temperature is maintained during 
frosty weather, but no driving of the fires is 
resorted to, and to keep down damp all un¬ 
necessary watering is dispensed with, and dur¬ 
ing suitable weather free ventilation ie given. 

Chrysanthemum cuttings.—As many cut¬ 
tings as are considered needful have been 
taken. As, however, accidents are always 
liable to occur, the old stools will not for 
some time be dispensed with. The plants are 
placed in a houee which is unheated, except 
when frosts are very severe, and regularly 
watered. The retention of such stools very 
often prevents disappointment should the cut¬ 
tings of any given variety for any reason fail. 

Seakale will now foroe much more readily 
than earlier in the eeojon, and by regulating 
the number of crowns periodically introduced 
into heat the supply oan be maintained. The 
trimmings and side shoots of Beakale ought to 
be laid aside in sand with a view to utilising 
such for the production of young crowns. 

Rhubarb and Asparagus, too, will respond 
more quickly to heat, and when started will 
come along very quickly. The crowns of the 
Rhubarb oan, if given attention after being 
exhausted, be planted out, and will in time 
recover from the unnatural treatment to 
which they have been subjected. In the case 
of Asparagus, however, after having been 
forced, the roots may be thrown away. In all 
forcing, too much heat in the early stages 
should be avoided. A steady increase with the 
growth of the subject should be aimed at, 
with, of course, plenty of atmospheric mois¬ 
ture. 

French Beans.—It is questionable, unless a 
small span can be given up entirely tq them, 
if French Beane can be profitably foroed at 
this time, especially with fuel at its present 
price. Where such a house oan be spared for 
the purpose, beyond doubt it is better to grow 
the climbing forms. Where, however, con¬ 
veniences are limited, the dwarf French Beans 
grown upon shelves in pots are most suitable. 
In .either case, close attention is needful. 
French Beane under glass are notoriously 
liable to be attacked by red-spider; and if 
these minute pests are allowed to obtain a 
footing, the plants may juet as well be thrown 
out without delay. Regular syringing and 
careful watering, combined with occasional 
very light vaporisings, will go far to main¬ 
tain the plants in health; and when picking 
begins they must be regularly relieved of their 
pods as soon as these attain to a usable size. 

Strawberries In pots if not protected from 
exoeesive wet are apt to be crippled. If a few 
cold-frames can be spared, the pots may be 
carefully placed in the same; the sashes 
being kept off except during periods of pro¬ 
longed rain. Alternatively, if a few trestles 
and boards are available, the pots can be 
placed upon the latter, where they will, at 
least, be better than upon the customary level 
bed of ashes. Failing either of these methods, 
let them be stacked in a heap in a sheltered 
place until they are required. 

W. McGbffog. 

Balmae Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 


BOOK& 


VEGETARIAN COOKERY.”♦ 


This is a handy cloth-bound volume, pub¬ 
lished at the Queen office, Bream’s Build¬ 
ings, London, price Is. 6d. It differs 
from a good many vegetarian cookery 
books in that the recipes may he described 
as of good class and suitable for homes 
where more than ordinary care is given to 
methods of cooking. A certain number of 
proprietary food preparations are de¬ 


scribed. with recipes for their use. 


* “ Vegetarian Cookery," by S. Beaty-Pownall. London 
Horace Cox, “ The Queen ” Office, Bream a Buildings, E.C. 


LAW AND CU8TOM. 

COMPENSATION TO TENANTS WHEN 
DISPOSSESSED. 

A good many readers of Gardening Illus¬ 
trated are interested in the question of 
obtaining compensation in respect of im¬ 
provements they have effected during the 
tenancy which they have been deprived of 
by the action of the landlord in giving 
notice in some manner which appears to 
l>e unfair to his tenant. There is no doubt 
that a good many people are entitled to 
compensation if they only knew it, and I 
propose very briefly to indicate what are 
the provisions of the Agricultural Hold¬ 
ings Act which might often be taken ad¬ 
vantage of even by people who are not 
strictly farmers. 

The Agricultural Holdings Act applies to 
all tenancies which are agricultural or 
pastoral or partly agricultural and partly 
pastoral, or which are wholly or in part 
cultivated as market gardens. There is no 
limit as to size, but under the Allotments 
and Cottage Gardens Act, which is in¬ 
tended to benefit the country peasantry, 
an “allotment” is defined as a piece of 
land not more than two acres in extent 
held by a tenant under a landlord and 
cultivated as a garden or as a farm, or 
partly as a garden and partly as a farm; 
and a “ cottage garden ” is defined as nn 
allotment attached to a cottage. It would, 
therefore, seem that any man who occu¬ 
pies a house to which there is some land 
attached which is cultivated or used for 
grazing and a man who has a garden in 
which he raises crops for market are both 
entitled to be regarded as coming under 
one or other of these Acts. Clearly, how¬ 
ever, they do not apply to a house merely 
let as a private residence to which a gar¬ 
den is a mere adjunct. As regards a 
market gardener it should be pointed out 
that there are specially advantageous pro¬ 
visions affecting him, but he cannot avail 
himself of these specially favourable pro¬ 
visions unless he has agreed with his 
landlord in writing that his holding is 
actually let to him for the purpose of be¬ 
ing cultivated as a market garden. At 
the same time there is many a man who is 
getting his living at market-gardening, 
though when he took the particular land 
which he is now cultivating for that pur¬ 
pose he did not have a written agreement 
with the landlord that it was to be used 
as a market garden; nevertheless, although 
for that reason he cannot get the extra 
benefits allowed to market gardeners who 
have written agreements to that effect 
with their landlords, he is, at all events, 
entitled to the compensation of an ordinary 
farmer under the Agricultural Holdings 
Act. 

Where a man has reason to think he is 
entitled to some compensation by reason of 
the fact that he has been feeding stock on 
land occupied by him, or where he has 
effected improvements as a result of which 
the holding has been increased in value, 
he can very well venture to put in a claim 
for compensation if his landlord turns him 
out unfairly. It is practically impossible, 
however, for such a man to carry iu mind 
all the necessary legal rules relating to 
compensation, and the best plan, there¬ 
fore, is to let a solicitor or an estate agent 
deal with the matter. The important 
thing is to give notice of claim in good 
time; and, as to this, the simplest plan is 
to give notice at once of intention to claim 
as soon as an intimation arrives from the 
landlord that the tenancy will have to be 
brought to an end. The basis of this law 
of compensation is that every tenant who 
has treated his. land well shall have com¬ 
pensation as nearly as possible represent- 
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iug the unused or unexhausted value of 
the money he has spent or the labour he 
has expended on It. When a claim is 
made, if the landlord and the tenant can¬ 
not agree about it, the law requires that it 
shall be submitted to arbitration; this, of 
course, involves a little risk and it is not 
wise for any man to go recklessly into 
making a claim wtyeli has no genuine 
basis. Therefore I recommend people who 
are in doubt to make some enquiries from 
some person who understands such 
matters. Enquiries are frequently ad¬ 
dressed to me through the columns of this 
paper, and the only trouble is that many 
jjeople leave the matter until the last 
minute, when it is too late to do anything 
for them. Act early and go fully into par¬ 
ticulars. and there will often be an oppor¬ 
tunity of getting compensation where at 
present tenants frequently let it go by. 
One other thing should be borne in mind, 
and it is this: A tenant who has not been 
a good tenant in the sense of not having 
kept his land up to the best form will 
never succeed in a claim for compensation, 
because the landlord always has the right 
to counterclaim for damage or dilapida¬ 
tions to his property, and that counter¬ 
claim. if successful, would be set against 
any claim a tenant on his part might have 
to compensation for the unexhausted 
value of improvements effected. 

Barrister. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Questions. — Queries and answers are in- 
terUd in Gardening free of charge if corre 
spondents follow these rules : All communications 
should be dearly written on one side of the paper 
only , and addressed to the Editor of Gardening, 
US, Lincoln's Inn Fields , London , W.C. 
Litters on business should be sent to the Pub¬ 
lisher. The, name and address of the sender 
an required in addition to any designation he 
nay desire to be used in the paper. When 
more than one query is sent each Should be on a 
separate piece of paper, the name and address 
being added to each. As Gardening has to be 
tent to press some days in advance of date , 
queries cannot always be replied to in the issue 
immediately following their receipt . We do not 
reply to queries by post. 

Naming: plants. —All who wish their 
plants to be rightly named should send fair 
examples of each—the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. 

(Snippets of leaves and points of shoots are use- 
less. ) Not more than four plants should be sent 
in any one week by the same correspondent. 
Wfare more than one kind is sent they should be 
numbered. Of confers the fruit should always 
be sent. 

Naming: fruit. —Several specimens in dif¬ 
ferent stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have 
received from several correspondents single speci¬ 
mens of fruits for naming, these in many cases 
being unripe and otherwise poor. We can under¬ 
take to name only four varieties at a time. 


PLANTS AHD FLOWERS. 

Tulips failing (F.). —The most frequent 
cause of Tulipe expanding their flowers down 
in the sockets is that they are put into heat 
before the roots are sufficiently advanced; or 
that they are allowed to become dry at the 
roots, and then flooded with water. A uniform 
moist condition of the roots is essential to the 
well-being of Tulipe. Again, sometimes the 
evil complained of arises from the bulbs being 
badly ripened. Keep the Tulips covered over 
until they have made about 2 inches of growth 
and the ilowerepike is distinctly visible. 

Single Violets (R. S.).~ The autumn or 
spring blooming of any variety of Violet de¬ 
pends very much upon the nature of the 
plants and the season. Generally, all varieties 
bloom well in both seasons if they be sturdy 
young plants, propagated., from side shoots 
made and rooted in the spring, then pi anted 
out in the summer to grow jii]toTfc‘r< ng plants. 


Such plants during mild seasons commonly 
bloom all the winter. The two varieties you 
name—California end Wellsian a—are good. 
Princess of Wales is rather stronger growing, 
and has larger leaves and flowers than Cali¬ 
fornia, needing in planting more room. A 
very fine and sturdy Violet is Gloire de Bourg 
de la Heine. Admiral Avellan and Victoria 
Regina are also very fine ones. 

Plants under tall trees (I.).-Y<m will find 
it needful to rely chiefly upon evergreens for 
this purpose, as very few deciduous or flower¬ 
ing plants will do in such positions. If the 
trees be very dense, common Laurel, Holly, 
common Rhododendrons, Azaleas, if the soil’ 
be peaty, Mahonia Aquifolium, Ivies, Gaul* 
theria Shallon, 8t. John’s Wort, and Vincas 
should do well. Still, very much depends on 
how far the soil may be eaten up with roots. 
You ©an plant common Wood Squills, Scilla 
nutans, common single and double Daffodils, 
Primroses, Foxgloves, Wallflowers, Doroni- 
cums, and some of the dwarfer perennial 
ABters. Still, much depends upon the density 
or otherwise of tree growth and of roots. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Training climbers up walls With the 

exoeption of Ivies and Virginian Creepers, few 
plants will adhere to outside walls by the aid 
of their own tendrils. There are but two 
proper courses; nailing, using clean shreds 
and proper cast-iron nails, or covering the 
walls with wooden trellises, which should first 
have three coats of green paint, and be fixed 
close to the wall, the growths being tied to 
the laths. We prefer the nailing, which is, 
when well done, the nails being well driven in, 
very effective, as all good gardeners know. 
Perhaps you may prefer the wooden trellis, 
which is better than wiring, as the wire is 
often cold and injurious to plant growths. If 
a trellis be made the laths must stand out 
£ inch at least from the wall. 

FRUIT. 

Pruning Gooseberries (P. W. G. Fillent).—lt 
the bushes are not crowded, then much thin¬ 
ning out and reducing of size are not desir¬ 
able, by far the heaviest crops being secured 
where the market growers* light system of 
pruning is followed. In this case only the 
lower shoots are cut out—the fruit on these 
being liable to be spoilt by splashing—any 
straggling growths or branches being cut back 
to well-placed back shoots with a view to pre¬ 
serve well-balanced heads. If very crowded, a 
little thinning out may be done with ad¬ 
vantage, removing principally the old bearing 
wood, the bushes, when pruned, bristling with 
young shoots, which may be shortened to 
about one-fourth—that is, cutting off the weak 
points. Gooseberry bushes should be so pruned 
that the hand and arm may be used freely 
amongst the branches when gathering the 
fruit. All suckers that spring up from the 
roots must be rigidly repressed. This, how¬ 
ever, will not be necessary if car© has been 
taken to cut out the lower buds when the cut¬ 
tings were being made. The pruning may be 
done at once. 

VEGETABLES. 

Preparing land for Potatoes (W. B.).— 
Manure your ground well, and then dig it over 
as deeply as the spade will allow. Throw the 
ground up roughly, and let it remain until 
next April, then level down and draw rows 
4 inches deep and 2 feet apart. We advise you 
to find out what varieties of Potatoes do beet 
in your district, as they vary very much in dif¬ 
ferent localities. Plant the sets 15 inches 
apart in the rows, and when growth appears 
through the soil draw some of the surround¬ 
ing soil around it. 

Tomatoes for market (Constant Reader).— 

If you had wider knowledge of the methods of 
business transacted in Covent Garden Market 
you would not send such small quantities of 
Tomatoes, Cucumbers, Mushrooms, etc., to that 
place as you can raise in a single greenhouse. 
Salesmen there deal in tone of these things, 
not in pounds, and would not care to be 
troubled with your little lots; indeed, it is 
probable that you would not get beck in re¬ 
turn the cost to you of growing, packing, and 
sending. Besides, you could not hope to com¬ 
pete with the market growers, who send in the 
finest products. Very much better for you to 
endeavour to get some local shopkeeper to take 


your produce. You would need special flat, 
tight, yet stout wooden boxes to pack 
Cucumbers and Tomatoes in. lined with paper 
and some soft wood wool. Mushrooms go in 
pound punnets, packed closely together in 
tiers or shelves, or else in flat boxes without 
baskets, these boxes being lined with blue 
paper. 

Forcing Ssakals (H.). —The proper way to 
force Beakale is to lift the roots, trim them of 
all side roots, out of which make root cuttings, 
5 inches Jong, to plant for next year’s pro¬ 
duce. then place the large roots, a few at a 
time as wanted, into soil, and into any dark, 
warm place and thickly. In about three weeks 
they give nice tops, white and tender to cut. 
Perhaps you do not care to take so much 
trouble with yours, especially as yours are 
three years’ planted, and have never been 
forced. Forcing is, in the open, quite out of 
the question, unless you have plenty of warm 
dung or leaves. If you have, then invert over 
the crowns Beakale pots, or 6-inch drain tiles, 
over the top of which lay pieces of Blate, then 
cover thickly round tliem with manure. 

Vegetables on newly*broken*up ground 
(W. T.). —Your chief difficulty in cropping your 
newly-broken pasture will probably be in wire- 
worm attacks, as this pest is usually found in 
freshly-broken soil. The best corrective will 
be, next winter, a dressing of gas lime, some 
3 tons or 4 tons to the acre, spread about on 
the soil, and exposed to the air for six weeks, 
then forked in. But as you must crop with 
something, we advise you to plant a good 
breadth with early Potatoes. Also sow Peas. 
Broad, Runner, and Dwarf French Beans; 
Carrots, Parsnips, Beets, Turnips, and similar 
roots in due season, necessarily risking some 
harm from wire worm, but nothing else. You 
may also plant all descriptions of Cabbages, 
including Brussels Sprouts, Broccoli, Cauli¬ 
flowers, Kales, and so on. With good culture 
and constant deep working your soil should 
be in first-class condition in a couple of years 
for anything. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Acetylene gas refuse (A. M. M .).—From an 
analysis of the residue from acetylene gas 
it has been found that the value of this pro- 
dnet is entirely due to the lime it contains, 
other plant foods, as nitrogen, potash, and 
phosphates, being absent. The lime is present 
either as slacked lime in fresh samples, or 
carbonate of lime (mild lime) in samples which 
have been exposed to the air. It should prove 
an effective and cheap dressing for all pur¬ 
poses for which lime is recommended, and 
should be of special value on soils which are 
stiff, or deficient of lime, or inclined to be 
stiff, and as a top-dressing for pasture. 

A plague of ants (B .).—The beet way is to 
find out the nests, and when the ants have 
retired for the night to open out the nests and 
flood them with boiling water, which will kill 
any insect that it comes into contact with. If 
the nests in your greenhouse are under the 
paving, or in some position that it is impos¬ 
sible to treat as above, it may be advisable 
to make a cup of clay with a hole at the 
bottom, and having placed it over the en¬ 
trance to the nest and worked the clay well 
on to the surfaoe of the floor, to then fill it 
with paraffin oil or diluted carbolio acid. 
When the contents of the cup have soaked 
into the nest fill the cup up again. The ants 
may also be trapped with pieoee of sponge 
soaked with treacle or sugar and beer. Tie a 
piece of string to each piece of sponge, so 
that they oan be easily lifted and dipped into 
boiling water. 


SHORT REFUSS. 

John Spick.— The only way is to have the 
material you send analysed to find out whether 
it contains lime. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

Edward Wbbb and Sons, Stourbridge.— List of 
Garden Seeds. 

John K. Kino and Sons, Coggeshall, Essex.— 
Manual of Gardening , 

Donum and Co., -iiiiilJbut-gh.-'Y'iai „/ Seeds 
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JANUARY. 

January 15.—National Chrysanthemum Society’s Executive 
Committee. 

,, 16 —Royal Horticultural Society’s Committees. 

„ 30.— Itoyal Horticultural Society's Committees. 

FEBRUARY. 

February 13.—Annual Meeting ami Committees. 

„ 27.—Royal Horticultural Society's Committees. 

MARCH. 

March 6 —Royal Horticultural Society's Bulb Show. (2 
(lays). 

„ 13.—Royal Horticultural Society’s Committees. 

„ 27.—Itoyal Horticultural Society’s Committees. 


April 11.- Royal Horticultural Society’s Committees. 

,, 17.—Royal Horticultural Society's Daffodil Show (2 
(lays). 

„ 24. - Royal Horticultural Society’s Committees. 

MAY. 

May 8. —Royal Horticultural Society's Committees. 

„ 22.—Royal Horticultural Society, Chelsea (3 days). 


If ordered by post, direct from the 
Publisher, *63, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
London, the price will be lid. weekly ; 
for three months, Is. 8d.; six months, 
3s. 3d.; one year, 6s. 6d., for abroad, 
8s. 8d. 

We shall be pleased to send a speci¬ 
men copy of “Gardening Illustrated 
to any address free on application. 

A DICTIONARY of ENGLISH NAMES of 

PLANTS.—In two Parts: English-Latin and Ijitin- 
English. By Wm. Miller. 12s.; post free, 12s. 6d. "A 
work of value which extends over a large field, including 
cultivated native and foreign plants, trees and shrubs."— 
7'imes.—PUBLISHER,63, Lincoln slnnFields,London.W.C. | 
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June 5. —Royal Horticultural Society's Committees. 
„ 19.—Royal Horticultural Society's Committees. 


July 3.—Royal Horticultural Society's Summer Show (3 
days). 

„ 17. Royal Horticultural Society’s Committees'. 

., 31.—Royal Horticultural Society (dry bulb show). 


IF YOU ARE A NEW READER of “GARDENING ILLUSTRATED,” 
and are interested in its pages, please fill up the accompanying form 
and hand it to your nearest Newsagent or Bookstall 


August 14.—Royal Horticultural Society’s Committees. 

,, 28.—Royal Horticultural Society’s Committees. 

SEPTEMBER. 

September 11.—Royal Horticultural Society's Dahlia Show. 
„ 25. -Royal Horticultural Society’s Vegetable 

Show. 


Please deliver “Gardening Illustrated" (One Penny Weekly), till 


further notice to . 


October 2.—Royal Horticultural Society's Fruit Show (2 
days). 

,, 9. -Royal Horticultural Society’s Committees. 

,, 23. Royal Horticultural Society's Committees. 

NOVEMBER. 

November 6 —Royal Horticultural Society’s Committees. 

,, 20.—Royal Horticultural Society's Committees. 


DECEMBER. 

December 4.— Royal Horticultural Society '9 Committees. 

We shall be glad if Secretaries of Horticul¬ 
tural Societies will kindly send the dates of 
their various shoios to Kdtiyr, UARDRNiNp Illus¬ 
trated, 63, Lincoln’s Liu T^ndilryW. C. 
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6/6; six months, 3/3; three months, 1/8. For abroad, 8/8 per year. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Early Snowdrops.— The first Snowdrops 
of the season were picked on December 
29th. They were fairly well advanced, 
having been found in a sheltered place 
under trees. In other places these wel¬ 
come flowers are not quite so far advanced. 
—W. McG., Balmae. 

■Ivina humIIIs.— Recently I saw a nice 
lot of this which had been grown under 
greenhouse conditions and with good ex¬ 
posure to the light. The plants were well 
famished with both berries and foliage. 
This fact leads me to believe that we give 
B. humilis not only too much heat, but too 
much shade. Most growers will admit 
that its habit of shedding both leaves and 
fruit is the only failing of the plant.—A 
Scottish Gardener. 

British Ferns. —Apropos of your extract 
on the above from the British Fern 
Gazette, and the reference there to the 
magnificent collection of Ferns at Kew, I 
may remark that some of the Glasgow 
parks are specially rich in Ferns also. A 
bed or two in the Ibrox Gardens, for ex¬ 
ample, will well repay Inspection. In all 
the Glasgow parks where It can be done, 
Mr. Whltton has Included the British 
Ferns, of which he seems very fond, 
among the attractions of the parks.— 
Glaswegian. 


Violet Wellsiana. —This is probably the 
most prolific of all single-flowered Violets, 
having a reputation for blooming ten 
months out of the twelve, though it is by 
no means so handsome or fine in colour as 
La France or others near akin. It is 
something in its favour, however, that it 
Is a constant bloomer, one from which at 
almost any time flowers of moderate size 
are usually forthcoming. Hence, where 
frequent supplies are needed, it Is always 
best to have a variety of sorts to avoid 
disappointment. In any select list the one 
nnder notice should certainly be Included. 


The Cape Pondweed.— Fascinating as is 
the Cape Pondweed (Aponogeton dis- 
tachyon), it Is worth while reminding 
readers thinking of planting it in their 
ponds that this should be guarded against, 
as once planted, it generally increases so 
rapidly as to become a menace to other 
aquatics. It ought not to be planted with 
Xymphaeas, as it will inevitably injure, 
and may destroy even these. Even if 
planted in ponds or pools draining into 
lakes occupied by Water Lilies, it becomes 
a source of danger. I know a garden in 
which the Aponogeton was gro' 
series of little pop'is leading 
Digitized by VjO 



occupied by Nymphaeas. The Cape Pond¬ 
weed seeded, and the seeds were borne 
into the lake and germinated, the result 
being that many of the Nympheeas were 
destroyed.—S. A. 

The Blue Daisy (Agathsa ooBlestls) In 
winter. —Those who admire blue flowers 
during the winter months might give a 
thought to A. ccelestis. All that is neces¬ 
sary is to propagate early in the season, 
so that the plants may be ready for their 
flowering pots in September. Pinching 
may be kept up till that time, and all 
flower-buds which appear should be sup¬ 
pressed. In 6-inch pots good specimens 
can be grown, these, in a temperature of 
about 50 degs., blooming throughout the 
winter. The plants are very useful for 
rooms; and the blooms when cut last in 
good order for a considerable time.— Kirk. 

Thrysaoanthue rutilans.— Plants such as 
this, owing to the scarcity of bulbs, may 
at the present time have a renewed lease 
of popularity. Certainly, for blooming 
during the first four months of the year, 
few plants are more useful. These 
flowers, borne on long, pendent panicles, 
are of a bright crimson hue, and last for 
a long time. Culture Is by no means 
exacting. Pot up when growth is start¬ 
ing, using good turfy loam with, if pos¬ 
sible, a little peat. In May the plants will 
succeed in a lower temperature than that 
of the stove; Indeed, near the sea they 
are quite safe out-of-doors from July till 
the end of August. Brown-scale is apt to 
attack T. rutilans, and if it is permitted 
to get a footing the plants will Inevitably 
be ruined.—A Scottish Gardener. 

The Algerian Iris (Iris stylosa).—The 
many varieties of this beautiful Iris are 
among the most popular and valuable 
open-air winter-flowering plants we have. 
They are of easy culture, and might be 
used with advantage in many places at the 
base of walls with a southern aspect. The 
type has erect, broad leaves, the lavender- 
coloured flowers being often hidden by the 
foliage. Thus, the delicate flowers receive 
a certain amount of protection against 
cold winds and frost. The finest form of 
all, with the largest and richest-coloured 
blooms is perhaps the variety speciosa, 
With narrow leaves and deep purple-blue 
flowers. Another free-flowering form, 
with paler blooms, is the variety angusti- 
folia. The white form is usually some¬ 
what later in coming Into bloom than the 
type, and on the whole is not so free- 
flowering, but it is well worth including in 
every collection. For indoor decoration 
the sweetly-scented flowers are invalu¬ 
able in the winter. The blooms should be 


cut just before they open, when they will 
expand freely in water. A sharp look-out 
has to be kept for slugs or they will spoil 
the blooms as fast as they appear.— 
F. W. G. 

The name Alexandrian Laurel.— Inter¬ 
ested to find the source of this English 
name for a precious evergreen plant, I 
have the following reply :— 

44 1 cannot find the origin of the 
name Alexandrian Laurel as applied 
to Ruscus racemosus, but it has been 
used for it for at least 100 years. I 
think the name has some reference to 
Alexander the Great, rather than to 
the place Alexandria. It is not found 
wild in Egypt or any part of Africa, 
but is common in Asia Minor and 
Persia. If the Greeks decorated their 
heroes with Laurel, after the Roman 
fashion, they might have used this 
plant as the Romans did the true 
Laurel (Laurus nobilis). Or it may 
be the Byzantine emperors used it in 
this way.—W. J. B.” w. 

The Swamp Blueberry (Vaccinium 
corymbosum).—This forms a good-sized 
bush, and usually grows and flowers 
freely. It Is an Eastern North American 
shrub, and has been known in this country 
for 150 years, although it is not a common 
plant. As a rule, it grows from 3 feet to 
4 feet high here, though it is more than 
double that height in its native country. 
The habit is erect and bushy, the leaves 
reddish when they first appear, but green 
later. In May and June large numbers of 
creamy-white, rose-tinged flowers are 
borne, these being followed by black or 
deep purple berries coated with a glau¬ 
cous bloom. Like other Vaeciniums, it 
gives the best results in moist soil, that of 
a peaty character suiting it. It can be in¬ 
creased by layers or division, but seedlings 
usually form the best plants, although 
they grow very slowly for the first two or 
three years.—D. 

Potato-growing and labour.— One great 
difficulty in many districts in arranging 
for the increase of Potato cultivation is 
that of labour. In certain districts it is 
not so much experienced, but in others, 
especially where there are large works en¬ 
gaged in making munitions, ship-building, 
engineering, and so forth, labour is almost, 
unprocurable. The man ineligible for the 
Army, either from age or for medical 
reasons, can find plenty of employment at 
high wages, and is not available for the 
farmer who would increase his area of 
Potatoes. Indeed, in some parts of the 
country there will be a decrease, although 
it is hoped that this will be more tbau 
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counterbalanced by an increase in other 
parts. In the great industrial district of 
Scotland of which Glasgow is the centre 
this labour problem for the farmer and 
gardener is acute.-—A. 

Carnation Lord Kitohener.— While this 
Carnation found no favour, in America, 
where it was raised, it is of that bright 
salmon-pink shade which apjiears to fasci¬ 
nate all who see it in this country. The 
bloom is shapely, with good stem and 
calyx, there being wedded to these a pleas¬ 
ing fragrance, which in these winter 
flowers goes far to make a variety 
popular. It has not yet tieen sent out, I 
ladieve, though it is one for which many 
are waiting—so full of promise is it and so 
good in colour.—E. J. 

Croatia hyemalls.— Again Crocus hye- 
malis is experiencing that bad weather 
which discounts its value for the open 
garden. In chance seasons vre may have 
enough of sunshine to induce it to open 
its flowers, provided they have not been 
almost converted into pulp by the rains 
and frosts which have striven with each 
other for the mastery. Seldom, however, 
can we enjoy these blooms without the 
shelter of some glass. If we cannot 
give this winter Crocus the shelter of a 
glasshouse, we must treat it to a hand- 
light, bell-glass, or frame. It is a bonnie 
little Crocus, lacking in substance, it is 
true, and so thin in the segments as to l>e 
almost translucent, but delicately beauti¬ 
ful all the same. The segments are 
creamy-white, sometimes touched with 
purple outside. It is a true mid-winter 
flower, and well deserves the sheltering 
canopy of the alpine-lion so, where it can 
expand its fragile flowers in comfort.— 
S. Arnott. 

Hyperloum nummularium. — There is 
a beautiful illustration of this in 
“ Wooster’s Alpines.” It was given to me 
about sixteen years ago by Mr. Boyd, of 
Melrose. It never fails to flower freely in 
July and August, and each year I think it 
is the most beautiful of alpines. It has 
orange-coloured flowers and bright-red 
stems, growing upright, about G inches 
high. It is described as a trailer, about 
1 foot high. There is another variety not 
nearly so pretty in which the flowers are 
yellow and the stems green. Any quan¬ 
tity of seed ripens, but I have only once 
had a seedling. Wooster says it is easily 
propagated by division. I have only once 
dared to do this. The roots are like those 
of a Fir-tree, and go to a great depth 
among the rocks. The seed has been sown 
repeatedly by several good gardeners with¬ 
out result.— E. Charles Buxton, Coed 
Dcric, BettW8-y-Coe.d. 


Rubbish-burning.— At the present time 
the accumulations of primings and other 
rubbish of the garden are being burned. 
The residue is very valuable, but it must 
be kept dry until it is required, for the 
IKitash wilich it contains is readily washed 
out, even by a moderately wet day. If 
kept dry, this residue will be found especi¬ 
ally valuable for incorporating with the 
soil—either in borders or in'pots—in which 
Tomatoes are to be grow n. A little econo¬ 
mical hint may l>e given in connection with 
the burning of the rubbish. If there is any 
bulk, the heat generated is intense, and 
this may be utilised for the purpose of 
sterilising loam or turf which is to be used 
indoors. Apart from destroying all insect 
life, the baking disposes of all weeds and 
their seeds which are present in the 
material. Very often the value of the 
rubbish Are for the purpose indicated is 
overlooked, and w'hen, in spring, sterilised 
soil is required, a si>ecial tire has to be 
made. —Kirk. 
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FRUIT. 

APRICOTS. 

Where trees are a success, it pays to de¬ 
vote equally as much attention to their 
cultivation as to Peaches, for instance. 
The reason why there are so many failures 
is because the trees are given too rich and 
deep a root-run. If the border for them is 
prepared on the same principle as for 
Peaches, with a greater quantity of cal¬ 
careous matter mixed with the compost 
than is necessary in their case, gross, un¬ 
fruitful wood would not be heard of, 
neither would gumming of the branches be 
so prevalent. In a border of the descrip¬ 
tion briefly outlined quantities of fibrous 
roots are produced, w r ith the result that 
the wood made is short-jointed, is of 
medium strength, and, by reason of its 
ripening properly, is invariably well fur¬ 
nished with fruit-buds, which, weather 
permitting, When the flowering period 
arrives, invariably set well. Summer 
treatment in the way of affording a mulch 
on the alleys and in supplying water w’itli 
no niggardly hand, as well as in well wash¬ 
ing the foliage occasionally, are other 
matlei vS w hich make for success. This en¬ 
courages a multitude of fibrous roots to 
form near the surface, which can be kept 
there if from time to time the worn-out 
soil Is removed to the depth of a few inches 
and replaced with suitable compost. 
Further, the alley at least, which should 
not be less than 3 feet in wddth—4 feet is 
better—should be given up entirely to the 
roots of the trees. It is also desirable to 
have a reserve of trees coming on, so that 
in the case of any tree dying or becoming 
aged and decrepit, the vacancy can be 
filled wdth a home-grown tree, w’hicli may 
reasonably be looked for to yield a fair 
crop of fruit the following season. 
Maidens are the liest form of tree to em¬ 
ploy with this end in view'. As regards 

The pruning of Apricots, it is in the 
generality of cases principally confined to 
the shortening of their W'ood and in tip¬ 
ping more or less any young shoots laid in 
for filling vacancies or to eventually re¬ 
place any branch or branches that will be 
best disposed with. Spur wood is, as a 
rule, clothed throughout its length with 
bloom-buds, so that in the process of short¬ 
ening it to about an inch, some of these 
are bound to lie sacrificed, but this does 
not signify if the branches are w r ell fur¬ 
nished with spurs, while at the same time 
it keeps them close at home or from grow¬ 
ing out too far from the protective in¬ 
fluence of the Avail. Dead snags or pieces 
of wood which failed to break into growth 
last spring should also be carefully cut 
away. Iirown-scale is sometimes apt to 
infest the old wood and young branches, 
but this yields to one application of Gis- 
hurst’s compound applied with a half 
worn-out paint brush. This, when neces¬ 
sary, should be applied before training and 
nailing are done. For other insects and 
a general cleansing of the trees nothing 
can excel caustic alkali solution made in 
the ordinary way, but diluted to 12 gallons 
instead of, as is usually the case, 10 
gallons, and applied not later than the be¬ 
ginning of January. 

The best Bramble for northern gardens. 

—Those who care to, may devote space to 
the cultivation of the Bramble in northern 
gardens. I am not of that number. In 
every hedgerow there are Brambles of ex¬ 
cellent quality to be had for picking; 
superior, too, as my owm observation and 
experience have shown me, to any of the 
over rated and disappointing American 
varieties. “ S. A. M. D.” has picked out 
for recommendation the very worst, of a 
mediocre bunch. The Parsley - leaved 
Bramble (Kuhns bn-iniatus) cannot be de¬ 


pended upon to ripen—even Wilson Junior 
being more reliable in that respect. I 
have grown both, and discarded them. If 
“ S. A. M. D.” will select good canes of 
our northern native Bramble and give 
them the cultivation he bestowed upon the 
American varieties he will get more bulk, 
larger berries, and better flavour. In a 
district where Brambles rank as the very 
commonest of our w’ild fruits it is quite 
superfluous to encumber the garden (above 
all places) with American varieties of 
doubtful value.—W. McG., Bahnae. 


NEGLECTED PLUM AND PEAR-TREES. 
What is the proper treatment of some neglected 
Plum anti Pear cordon trees u» to pruning? 
Should all the old wood be cut out?—B. 

[The first thing to be done to cordon 
trees in a neglected condition should be to 
cut aw r ay to w’ithin one or two eyes of 
their base all shoots of the present year’s 
growth, except perhaps the upper or lead¬ 
ing shoot, which may be left on to further 
extend the main stem, if such extension is 
desirable. The new shoots alluded to 
above may be readily recognised by the 
absence-of side growths and by their Wil¬ 
low-like appearance, for the growth hav¬ 
ing been neglected there will, of course, 
have been no summer pruning or pinching 
to cause them to break into more than one 
lead ; therefore it will be safe to cut all 
shoots of this nature back almost close to 
wiiere they sprang from or to where the 
simple stem becomes divided into the short, 
stubby growths, bristling with buds, which 
are known as fruiting spurs. This leaves 
us only wood more Gian one year old to 
deal with, and how much or how little of 
this wood should be left is a difficult 
matter to advise about without seeing the 
trees. If the neglect has only been for one 
year there should not lie much more to do, 
unless perhaps in the case of the 

Pear-trees the fruiting spurs may have 
become too thick and would be better for 
thinning. This ought only to be Under¬ 
taken by an expert. It may be taken for 
granted that all the fat brown buds on 
short stems are fruit buds, and that prob¬ 
ably at least one-third of these will bear 
bunches of flowers, most of which will 
sot fruits if the weather is favourable. 
When we think that half a dozen fruits to 
a foot-run of a cordon tree would repre¬ 
sent a heavy crop of a medium-sized Pear, 
we can readily see w'hat a lot of wasted 
force there is in allowing a hundred blos¬ 
soms to be borne in a space only sufficient 
to carry a dozen fruits, and it is a fact 
that the reduction of spur growths on trees 
thickly laden with them strengthens the 
blossom-buds left behind and helps us to 
better fruits. The reduction of spur 
growths is carried out in two ways. If 
they are long and straggling they may be 
shortened back, leaving from six to ten 
buds on a spur. If they are very thickly 
placed on the main stems it is advisable to 
cut half of them out bodily, the result 
being a new crop of spurs at the same 
point, which will be ready for fruiting in 
a year or two, when they should take the 
place of those now left, and which can 
then be cut aw T ay in their turn. Turning 
to 

Plums, w f e have to put up with a more 
straggling spur growth, for, except in the 
case of a few varieties, the fruit-spurs are 
not borne so close at home or in such 
clusters as those of the Pear, and the 
amount of pruning, beyond cutting back 
the young w’ood, which w'ould be safe could 
only be determined on the spot. Cutting 
hack the spurs to their base w'ould re¬ 
sult in the production of a lot of new w T ood 
that would probably remain fruitless. If 
you could get. some ndvice from an expert, 
on the spot you Hid f|nji.l^jt< very helpful ] 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

A HANDSOME ROCKSPRAY. 
Ootoneaster Hookeri, or C. buxi folia, has 
been grown here for very many years, and 
is certainly one of the best berrying kinds 
of the family. It is of erect branching 
habit, and almost evergreen, and one great 
advantage about it is that its berries do 
not ripen until Christmas, although they 
are coloured for weeks before that period. 
I send you some sprays to show its worth. 

Vevery. T. Smith. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Abies balsamea hudsonica.— This is a 
compact dwarf-growing form of the Balsam 
Fir. which, by reason of slow growth, good 
form, and distinctness, has much to reeom- 


claw-like epiue. Cones are not borne freely I 
here, but on vigorous, well-grown trees it is 
usually possible to find one or two. Its dis¬ 
tinct character, ornamental and ample leafage, 
together with its large and decorative cones, 
make it a good 'tree to plant as a specimen 
in all but the colder parts of the country.—D. i 

Growing Holly from berries (Ilex ).—The 
berries should be gathered and placed in a 
heap to rot. Sow the seeds in February or the 
first week in March in the open garden, cover¬ 
ing them with not more than an inch of soil. 
Some of them will vegetate the same year, 
and some the year after. The yearling plants 
should be planted out in nureery rows, a foot 
between the rows and 3 inches or 4 inches 
between the plants. They may be replanted in 
a year, or two years, allowing a greater dis¬ 
tance between the plants. When the plants 
are 18 inches or 2 feet high they may be 
planted out permanently. 

The Lebanon Oak (Quercus Libani).—This is 
a very interesting and ornamental summer- i 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

HARDY FLOWER NOTES. 
Androsaces.— However It may be in some 
localities, I have never found any difficulty 
in keeping A. lanuginosa in good condi¬ 
tion through the winter without protec¬ 
tion. My plants at the close of the winter 
are quite fresh and bright, no matter how 
heavy the rainfall may have been. Some 
plants are in what many would term a 
bad position. They are only 9 inches from 
the ground level, and in this locality the 
water is not far from the surface in winter. 
They are in loam and leaf-soil, with a 
little brick rubble, and Increase rapidly. 
When I want young plants I have only to 



Cotoncaster Hookeri. 


From a photograph in the gardens at Sheffield Park , Sussex. 
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mend it for rock gardens. In the lateral 
spread of its branches it is quite a thing 
apart from the round-headed A. b. globosa, 
and, to my mind, also somewhat more 
ornamental. Bushes of it a foot or so 
high are very effective when associated 
with rocky prominences, and presently be¬ 
come quite a feature. By reason of its 
slow growth and density—plants a yard 
high are both old and rare—it may be used 
with safety. It is by no means plentiful 
at the present time.—E. H. J. 

Coulter’s Pine (Pinue Coulteri).—A native of 
California, thia tree was introduced to British 
gardens about eighty-five years ago, and speci¬ 
mens here and there may bo noted which ap¬ 
proach the maximum height of the species in 
its native habitat. In its native country it 
attains a height of 70 feet or 80 feet, with a 
trunk several feet in diameter. The cones are 
each from 8 inches inches lolg and 

6 inches to 8 inches (wide/ frioh ^e$j| tfftick- 
woody scales, each oneweAnmted twAaferrong, 


leafing Oak uncommon in the British Isles. 
Of free growth, it forms long branches clothed 
with dark green leaves, the edges of which are 
prominently and regularly toothed. The 
Acorns are larger than those of most Oaks, 
sometimes exceeding an inch in length and ^ 
2 inch in diameter, deeply set in neat cups. | 
It is wild in the Syrian mountains, and has 
been known in Europe for about sixty yeare v 
but good specimens are not common in the 
British Isles. Anyone desirous of planting 
this species should obtain well-rooted samples, 
and plant them in good, deep, loamy soil in 
the milder parts of the country. Compara¬ 
tively young trees bear Acorns freely.—D. 

Porsythia suspensa.—When looking round I 
wall shrubs at this time of year it ought to be 
remembered that the best blooms are pro¬ 
duced upon the young wood of F. 6uspensa. 
As many as possible of the long, pendulous 
shoots should be retained, and, instead of 
nailing these in to the wall, it will be found 
more satisfactory if they are slung loosely to 
the supports.— Kirk. 


Lake pieces from the old stools—no alpine 
plant has given me less trouble. A. sar- 
mentosa grows very freely with me, but 
it needs the pane of glass in winter. I do 
not And that the woolly crowns are much 
affected by the rainfall, but the delicate 
roots become paralysed and the foliage 
turns yellow. One has to be guided by the 
nature of the weather, not protecting until 
it is absolutely necessary to do so. 

Alpines in winter. —Continuous heavy 
rains wash away the surface-soil and to 
some extent expose the crowns and roots 
of those alpine plants that do not thrust 
their roots rather deeply into the ground. 
Such things need watching, and where this 
occurs some fresh soil should be added, in 
the case of things of tufted habit working 
it well in among the crowns. In the case 
of delicate-habited plants this partial ex- 
posure is, I feelLsui’C, : responsible for the 
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natural conditions this sort of thing does 
not occur in a general way. They grow in 
company with other forms of vegetation, 
and there is the friendly snow mantle, 
which protects against icy winds and 
very hard frost. Then we have prolonged 
periods of heat and drought to reckon with ; 
the hot sun and drying air act on the ex¬ 
posed portions and parch the surface-roots. 
A little attention at this time of year 
would often save the life of choice alpine 
plants. 

CiTRiPEDiuM spectabile.— I have seen 
this growing by the side of water in short 
Grass and in the full sun, and doing very 
well. Constant moisture at the roots and 
the evaporation from the water kept the 
foliage in good condition, but the flowers 
were smaller than they are under different 
conditions. This hardy Orchid loves a 
certain amount of protection from sun and 
wind, and is by no means difficult of cul¬ 
ture if provided with a suitable rooting 
medium. The finest specimen I have ever 
seen was on the north side of a building 
where the sun came in the morning and 
late in the afternoon. I took out the 
natural soil to a depth of 15 inches and 
18 inches square, put some brick rubble 
into the bottom, two turves of peat on that, 
and filled up with a compost of peat, leaf- 
mould, and some Sphagnum Moss—just 
what one would use for the tender kinds— 
and the surface was covered with green 
Moss. A fair-sized plant was put out, and 
went away at once. In the course of two 
years it made a very fine specimen. I had, 
much to my regret, to part with it, and 
when lifted, every inch of the soil was oc¬ 
cupied with healthy roots. This is one of 
the hardy plants that 1 should like to see 
owners of small gardens take up. In the 
smallest garden things of this kind can be 
accommodated as well as where there is 
a considerable area under plant culture, 
and this Lady’s Slipper Orchid is one of 
the most distinct hardy flowers in culti¬ 
vation. By following the above directions 
success will be obtained, but any attempt 
to grow it without this preparation of the 
soil will result in failure. In dry weather 
a canful of water must be given now and 
then. 

Reserve plants. —In the case of alpine 
plants it is a good plan to have young 
ones in reserve to take the place of those 
that may go wrong. Small pieces taken off 
in spring or in early autumn, and estab¬ 
lished in small pots, can be used at any 
time to fill up blanks. J. Cornhill. 


THE CARDINAL-FLOWER 
(Lobelia cardinalis). 

Few plants pay better for liberal culture 
than the Cardinal-flower in all its varie¬ 
ties. It cannot be depended on to ripen 
seeds in the open, unless in the more 
favoured and sheltered places. When it 
does ripen seeds these should be sown as 
soon as ripe in pans or boxes of light, rich 
soil, and either potted off before winter or 
left intact in the seed-beds till the spring. 
They should be pushed forward in 
moderate heat, and finally planted out in 
deep, good soil, and in a sheltered, moist 
nook, if possible, towards the end of May. 
The plants may throw up a spike the first 
season; they will certainly form a stool 
like herbaceous Phloxes, or plants of 
similar character, only the shoots are far 
more fleshy and strong. 

Only in the warmest places should these 
Lobelias be left out for the winter, and 
where this is done a foot of Cocoanut-flbre 
refuse over them is a better frost-proof 
cap than coal-ashes, sawdust, or any other 
material. Whatever is used, it ought not 
to be removed till thg^niddle or end of 
May, and on the renajovaLof the/Gpyer^ng 
a top-dressing of IreslKs^WlroaldlTic glfeen, 


or a little of the finest fibre left as a top- 
dressing. But the safest mode of winter¬ 
ing the Cardinal-flower is to cut down the 
flowering-stems as soon as they have 
finished blooming, and lift the stools early 
in November at the latest, and either pot 
them separately in 6-inch or 8-inch pots 
or pack a dozen or so into a cutting-box. 
This mode is preferable to placing them in 
cold pits or frames or on the floors of cool 
houses for the winter for several reasons. 
For example, from the plants placed in 
heat in the early spring one or more crops 
of cuttings can be obtained; the first 
crop, being terminal shoots, are the 
strongest and the best, and yield the most 
bloom next year. Then the stools may 
also be broken up into as many shoots as 
roots can be obtained for. These potted 
singly and pushed on under genial condi¬ 
tions will each become stools with several 
shoots before planting time. There is 
also another advantage in beheading 
the shoots early in the spring. Each 
eye under the cut breaks, and these young 
shoots form admirable as well as easily- 
rooted cuttings; while if they are all left, 
the one shoot necessarily broadens into a 
stool with several shoots before the plant¬ 
ing-out season arrives. Plants thus 
treated are later than those not beheaded ; 
but this simply gives a longer succession 
of flowers, which no one who has once seen 
their beauty can object to. 

But all this cutting, carving, and divid¬ 
ing may be avoided If cultivators are con¬ 
tent to increase their stocks of (Cardinal- 
flowers by seed, or by leaving the stools 
to spread out and increase In bulk accord¬ 
ing to the laws of Nature. Those who 
adopt this latter course will be surprised 
to find how the stools spread out into 
wider and yet wider masses of beauty if 
carefully lifted and stored in frost-proof 
quarters and planted out in rich, deep 
soil every year. 

In dry seasons the Cardinal-flower Is 
wonderfully improved by mulchings of 
manure and occasional delugings of 
manure or clear water. These add greatly 
to the stature of the spikes of bloom, and 
thus prolong the blooming season. The 
stimulus of pure water and liquid-manure 
likewise causes side breaks from the base 
of the stems, or later ones from the stools 
that often carry the blooming season 
almost into the winter. H. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Annuals.—Will you please give me a short 
list of the best annuals for sowing outside, to 
save time sowing in heat and the usual boxing 
off, etc.?— E. E. D. f Cheshire. 

[Good annuals for the above purpose 
would be Clarkias, Dianthus, Godetia, 
Helichrysum, Iberis, Leptoslphon, Lim- 
nanthes, Linum, Lupins, Malope, Mignon¬ 
ette, Nemesia, Nemophila, Nigella, Poppies, 
Phacelia, Salpigloesis, Saponaria, Silene, 
Tropaeolum, Viscaria, and many others you 
could select from any seedsman’s cata¬ 
logue.] 

ColohlGum Parkinsonl.— Flowering at 
this season, Colchicum Parkinson! has 
many drawbacks. If we have a fine, mild 
season we appreciate it, but that Is seldom 
the case in our climate, and it usually has 
to bear the brunt of hard weather of all 
kinds. As this is written, Parkinson’s 
Meadow Saffron is shrouded In snow, with 
every prospect of its next having to stand 
a drenching rain. This makes it of less 
value than would otherwise be the case, 
and it will be more profitable for those 
possessed of an alpine-house to cultivate it 
there. It flowers in late autumn and 
winter. The leaves, which are wavy in 
outline, are produced in spring, like those 
of practically all the Colchicums. The 
blooms are rather star-shaped, of good size, 


and borne very little above the soil. They 
are of a kind of white, deeply chequered 
with deep purple. They are finer than 
those of C. varlegatum in their markings, 
but not so showy as those of Colchicum 
Sibthorpi, our finest, though not our most 
generally useful, distinctly chequered 
Meadow Saffron. C. Parkinsonl has been 
sometimes called C. ehionense, but the best 
authorities claim that C. ehionense is a 
synonym of C. variegatum.—S. Arnott. 

Cyclamen Coum.—I have had thia in bloom 
in January, bat more frequently it is later, 
and braves the weather of ‘'February fill- 
dyke,” shrinking from the colder winds of 
January. It ie a moet fascinating little flower 
for some choioe nook in the garden. I grow it 
in loam, leaf-eo 11, and a little eand, with some 
lime rubbish intermingled. I have tried peat 
among the compost instead of leaf-eoil with 
no apparent advantage.— Dumfries. 


FERNS. 

FERNS UNHEALTHY. 

What ie the oauee of the enclosed Ferns throw¬ 
ing up the deformed growth? I have a batch 
of Pterieee, including Wimeetti, tremula, albo- 
lineata, and argyrea. I noticed the deformed 
growth about August at one end of the batch,- 
and it gradually went through the lot. The 
compost I ueed for potting them wae three 
parte loam, one part etable-manure, with a 
good sprinkling of eand. They were stood on 
aehee on a solid stage. I noticed the same 
thing in a box of Ferns on a shelf in the same 
house.— Marbchal Niel. 

[Your Ferns are badly attacked by yellow 
thrips, an exceedingly minute insect, whose 
ravages of late years have been greatly on 
the increase, and given rise to a good deal 
of discussion. This Insect attacks the young 
fronds just as they are unfolding, hence 
by the time they develop the mischief is 
done, and then as few, if any, insects are 
to be found on them, the trouble is fre¬ 
quently put down to other causes. Too 
dry an atmosphere, particularly if com¬ 
bined with dryness at the root, is very 
favourable to the development of this pest, 
and as such conditions are most pro¬ 
nounced during the summer you will 
understand why about August the first 
signs were seen. Once established it in¬ 
creases at a very rapid rate, and this will 
explain the quick spread of the disease 
through the whole of your Ferns. Dur¬ 
ing the winter these insects are not at all 
active, but mischief already done gradu¬ 
ally shows itself. With the return of 
spring the eggs laid in the autumn hatch 
out, and the young ones soon cause a deal 
of injury. Dryness set up by proximity 
to hot-water pipes is very favourable to 
the development of these thrips. The 
best remedy is vaporising with the XL All 
vaporiser, which does not injure ■ he 
foliage, and as the vapour leaves a slight 
deposit behind, the effects are far more 
lasting than any form of fumigating can 
be. If done at Intervals of three weeks or 
a month, this vaporising will keep plants 
entirely free of insect pests. Of course, 
once clean, the plants will go much longer 
without attention in this respect. At the 
same time, the potting compost employed 
by you is by no means an ideal one for 
Ferns, as the stable-manure would be far 
better left out. We prefer a mixture of 
two parts loam, two parts peat or leaf- 
mould, and nearly one part sand. These 
proportions will, however, vary somewhat 
according to the consistency of the loam, 
as if it is light and sandy a less amount of 
peat or leaf-mould and sand will be needed 
than if it is of a heavy nature. Crude 
manure of any kind should not be used In 
potting Ferns, but if when the pots are 
full of roots they need a little stimulus, 
an occasional watering with weak liquid- 
manure and soot-water mixed will be bene- 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

osteomel.es anthyllidifolia. 

The genus Osteomeles has a very wide area 
of distribution, ranging from China and 
Japan to the Sandwich Islands, the Andes 
of Peru, and the islands of the Archipelago 
of Magellan. It was first discovered in 
the province of Yunnan, China, by the 
Abbe Delavay, who sent seeds of it to the 
garden of the Museum at Paris. Although 
it belongs to the Rosaceae, when not in 
flower it might easily be mistaken for a 
leguminous plant from the appearance of 
Its big pinnate leaves, which resemble 
those of a Kidney Vetch (Anthyllis), from 
which it has received its specific name. 
Grown in an unheated house, it grows 
about 5 feet high, the branches of a pur¬ 
plish-brown colour, and densely clothed 
with tomentum when young. The flowers 


potting ie of an adheaive and heavy nature a 
little lime rubble in a fine condition may with 
advantage be added to the other conetituente— 
i.e., leaf-mould, a email amount of old Mush¬ 
room dung, and silver eand. 


SOWING SMALL SEEDS. 
Nothing perplexes amateurs and others 
who are not well acquainted with garden¬ 
ing more than the raising of plants from 
seed. To get up large seed is an easy 
matter, but not so in the case of small 
seeds, as they require very careful sowing 
and management, or failure is sure to be 
the result. Take Calceolarias, for in¬ 
stance, or Begonias, the seeds of which are 
as fine as dust, and sow either in the 
ordinary way, and the chances are that the 
whole will be lost; whereas, by preparing 
the soil properly and sowing on its surface 
both kinds of seeds germinate freely. 
First drain the pan or pot, and then put 


pot or pan, as it keeps the air in a 
thoroughly humid condition. A bell or 
hand glass answers the same purpose if 
kept close, and in sunny weather it is 
always advisable to shade, as solar heat 
and light soon draw out the moisture. 
Should the soil become in the least dry the 
safest way to damp it is to bedew it with 
water from a syringe, as it can be done 
more lightly than through the rose of a pot 
if the syringe is used with dexterity. 
Seeds of a larger size than those named 
may be slightly covered or have a very 
thin sprinkling of fine silver sand scat¬ 
tered amongst them, but only just enough 
to give colour and not bury the soil. 


Annuals for pots. —Please give me the names 
of beet annuals for pot culture—something 
beet suited for conservatory work?—E. E. D. 

[For pots you would find Clarkias, 
Godetias, Salpiglossis, Scabious, Mignon¬ 
ette, Antirrhinums, Schizantlius, Linums, 
Phlox Drummondi, Staticea, Rhodautliee, 
Coreopsis, and Viscaria suitable. The 
great point in the successful culture of 
annuals in pots is to see that the plants 
have room for development, as, if the seed 
is sown too thickly and the young plants 
crowded, success cannot be expected.] 

Camellias in pots and planted out.— 
The annual removal of pot Camellias out- 
of-doors after the buds are formed in early 
summer is one of the subjects on which 
very diverse opinions are held, for although 
one frequently meets with well-flowered 
plants in i>ots that get their annual spell 
of outdoor treatment, I feel sure that if 
the collections of these popular plants that 
are i>ermanently planted out, and there¬ 
fore never removed from under their cover¬ 
ing of glass, were placed in competition 
with those in pots that are so treated, those 
not in pots would lie found not only more 
healthy, but certainly far more free-flower¬ 
ing than the pot plants. My own experi¬ 
ence of Camellias is decidedly in favour of 
I>ermnnent planting, for they are mostly 
grown for cut flowers; in fact, that is the 
main claim they have to public favour, for 
ns decorative pot plants they are excelled 
by many other things. I lately saw a 
house of the double white variety in a 
nursery in which cut flowers are made a 
specialty, and the clusters of flowers—five 
or six at the end of almost every shoot— 
formed a sight that could hardly be 
equalled by pot plants, for however care¬ 
fully the plants may be attended to in the 
matter of watering, it is difficult to keep 
the tender rootlets in such an equable state 
as regards moisture as those planted out, 
and there can be no question but that it is 
from checks by dryness at the root that 
bud-dropping is frequently caused. I have 
found the Camellia particularly benefited 
by top-dressings of sheep or cow manure.— 
G. G. 

Carnation Salmon Enchantress. — Pro¬ 
bably no iierpetual-flowering Carnation has 
given rise to a greater number of varieties 
than Enchantress, raised many years ago 
in America. Possessed of all the good 
attributes of the original, vigorous consti¬ 
tution, free-flowering, size of bloom, and 
length of stem—qualities that quickly 
popularise a variety—it goes one better 
still by the added depth of colour for whi<jh 
all Carnation socialists were waiting. 
Enchantress itself being more or less 
aiuemic during the sunless days of winter. 
In this respect both the salmon form above 
named and Enchantress Supreme surpass 
the old variety, the subject of this note, 
by reason of its rich colouring appealing 
to all. By some who know', it is regarded 
as the finest market Carnation ever offered 
—no mean tribute to any variety, seeing 
the number of gqpd .things jjow' in com¬ 
merce.—E. II. J.- hI ,s 
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A flowering shoot of Osteomeles anthyllidifolia. 


are white, and borne in light terminal 
clusters of from ten to twenty-five blooms 
in each. They are succeeded by clusters 
of small, oval, fleshy fruits, somew'hat re¬ 
sembling those of some of the Roeksprays. 
The fruits are at first green, then change 
to a purplish-red colour, and finally l>ecome 
black, with a mealy bloom when quite 
ripe. It is a pity this will not stand in 
the open, for it is not suited to a wall, and 
nothing could be better in form or effect 
ns a bush, it being a neat, compact grower, 
hi the south-west it would probably suc¬ 
ceed thus. 

Schizantlius.—Young plants in 60-eized pots, 
it in danger of becoming pot-bound, should be 
K*ven a 6hift into pots two sizes larger and 
returned to the position (greenhouse shelves) 
they have been occupying since being first 
Potted. Allow ample space between the plants, 
that they may dev^hffrfa_bushy ha|)it_of 
growth. (-. When, the 1< 


>vq10iTt a bushy ha|bit of 

hfcm r, y | ‘ , 0‘[ r l2 he 


over the crocks some Moss or rough slft- 
iugs from the lotting bench, and on these 
some of the finer soil, finishing off on the 
top w’itli very fine sifted soil mixed w r ltb 
a little silver sand. All should then be 
pressed down and made level and smooth, 
and then watered through a fine-rosed pot 
or damped by means of a syringe, when 
after standing to drain for a time all will 
be ready for sowing. This can be the 
most readily done by opening one end of 
the packet and gently shaking it sideways, 
keeping it when doing so nearly on a level, 
in order that the seed may leave the paper 
slowly and evenly, as then there is no diffi¬ 
culty in causing it to be distributed regu¬ 
larly over the surface. This part of the 
w'ork over, the next thing is to provide 
against the seed suffering from want of 
w’uter or the soil getting the least dry. To 
prevent the soil drying nothing answers 
so well as a piece of glass laid over the 
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GARDEN FOOD. 

VEGETABLE SOUPS. 
(Concluded from page G.) 

The following recipes are those of an 
English cook 

Brown Onion soup.— Take some vegetable 
stock, and place in a large pan with sufficient 
salt and white pepper to flavour. Kelt a 
tablespoonful of dripping in a pan (Nut 
butter can be need, but dripping is more eco¬ 
nomical). Slice three large English Onione 
into rings, and fry in the fat until a rich 
brown, but not burnt. Sprinkle over the con¬ 
tents of the pan a tableepoonful of flour, and 
continue frying until browned. Then mix 
with sufficient of the vegetable stock until 
well blended, and stir into the stock in the 
saucepan. Toast a slice of bread until it is 
dry and very brown. Allow it to get cold, 
and then crush with a rolling-pin. Add these 
toast crumbs to the soup, and simmer for 
twenty minutes, and serve with tiny cubes of 
toasted bread. A teaspoonful of any dried 
sweet herbs is a nice addition t-6 this soup, 
and when Sage is used the soup becomes mock 
duck. 

White Onion soup.— Take a quart of vegetable 
stock made with white vegetable parings, and 
place in a pan with sufficient pepper and salt 
to flavour. Slice a pound of Onions, and chop 
finely, taking oare not to lose any of the juice. 
Boil the soup for half-an-hour. Then place a 
breakfaetcupful of breadcrumbs in a b as in 
and pour over them a cupful of boiling milk, 
and beat until the crumbs are pulped. Add 
this to the soup, and simmer fifteen minutes. 
Rub the whole through a sieve, then return 
to the pan, reheat, and pour at once into the 
tureen. A little finely - chopped Parsley 
sprinkled over the top makes a pretty garnish. 

Beetroot soup.— Take a medium-sized Beet¬ 
root, two large Tomatoes, an Onion, and a 
small head of Celery. Peel, cut • these veget¬ 
ables into dice, and place in a pan with two 
pints of white vegetable stock, and salt and 
pepper to flavour. Simmer until all the veget¬ 
ables are very tender, then rub the whole 
through a sieve, and return to the saucepan. 
Roll a dessertspoonful of flour in a teaspoonful 
of butter, and add to the soup; simmer for a 
few minutes longer, and send to table with 
tiny cubes of fried bread. 

Vegetable mulligatawny.— Fry a large Onion 
in butter until a rich brown, sprinkle over 
the Onion a tableepoonful of flour and a 
heaped dessertspoonful of good curry powder. 
Fry the whole for ten minutes, then add a 
pint of cold water very gradually to the con¬ 
tents of the frying-pan until the whole is well 
blended. Peel and slice three sour Apples into 
a saucepan, add three pints of good, well- 
flavoured vegetable stock, and simmer until 
the Apples are pulped. Flavour with suffi¬ 
cient salt to taste, a large lump of sugar, and 
the juice of a Lemon. Add the fried curry 
sauce from the frying-pan, and stir until the 
whole begins to boil, set aside so that it will 
just keep hot, and allow it to cook for an 
hour. Just before sending to table add a little 
more Lemon juice if the soup is not tart 
enough. Serve with nioely-boiled Rioe in a 
separate dish. The quantity of curry powder 
can be varied to suit individual tastes. 

Cream op Celery soup.— Clean and cut into 
pieces the white parte of two heads of Celery, 
and simmer in a pint and a half of milk until 
quite tender. Add a tablespoonful of Onion 
juice, salt, and white pepper to flavour. Rub 
the whole through a sieve, and return to the 
pan; beat an egg thoroughly, and mix with a 
tableepoonful of rich cream, and place in the 
tureen. Pour the soup, boiling hot, over the 
egg‘, stirring the whole time, and send to table 
at once. If strict economy is necessary the 
egg and the cream can be omitted, and the 
soup thickened with a dessertspoonful of flour 
mixed with a little cold milk. In this case 
the soup must be simmered for ten minutes 
after the addition of the flour. 

Lettuce and Green Pea soup.— Wash and cut 
up a large white-hearted Lettuce, and plaoe in 
a saucepan with a quart of Green Peas and a 
bunch of young Onions cut into slices. Add a 
little Mint, salt, pepper ranfo a .grating cf Nut- 
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meg, and cover with one quart of good stock. 
Simmer gently for an hour. Thicken with a 
dessertspoonful of flour rolled in a teaspoonful 
of butter, and serve with small squares of 
toasted bread. 

Vbgbtablb boup and dumplings— Take two 
quarts of vegetable stock, and add a large 
Onion, some of the outer leaves of Celery, 
chopped Carrots and Turnips, and any cold 
vegetables there may be in the larder. Chop 
a large English Onion finely, and mix with 
two cupfuls of flour, two-thirds of a cup of 
chopped suet, pepper and salt to taste. Mix 
this with a little milk until it forms a firm 
paste. Mould into small dumplings the size of 
a large Walnut and drop into the boiling soup. 
Give the whole a good stir and then simmer for 
an hour. Pour into a tureen and send to 
table with cubes of fried bread. 


rUMrKIX COOKERY. 

This vegetable, so extensively used in the 
Colonies and America, is not so much ap¬ 
preciated in this country as it deserves. 
If the Pumpkins are carefully ripened and 
stored they will last right through the 
winter, and are most useful either as a 
vegetable or as fruit when both vegetables 
and fruit are very exjiensive. Pumpkin 
jam is not to be despised, and as it may be 
flavoured with either Lemon, Orange, 
Ginger, dried Apricot, or Peach, it is a 
very economical jam for family use. The 
Pumpkin absorbs the flavour so readily 
that a small quantity of flavouring edb- 
stance w T ill turn the whole product into 
Beach, Apricot, or any other jam, as the 
case may be. 

Pumpkin pies are delicious, and may be 
an excuse for a rich custard of Pumpkin, 
cream, and eggs, or else the plain Pumpkin 
flavoured with a little citric acid or Lemon 
juice, and sweetened to taste. The Pump¬ 
kin is boiled in slices, and, when tender, 
taken up and the water drained off. The 
peel is then removed and the flesh of the 
Pumpkin mashed to a fine pulp, adding 
the flavourings and pouriug the mixture 
into a pie-plate w T liich has been lined with 
a good, short crust. Bake in a quick oven 
until nicely browned and the pastry 
cooked. Serve either hot or cold. 

Pumpkin fritters are the mashed 
Pumpkin blended with a well-beaten egg 
and a dessertspoonful of flour for every 
breakfast cupful of Pumpkin. Sweeten to 
taste, and add a little Lemon juice and a 
dessertspoonful of chopped candied peel. 
Drop a tablespoonful into a well-buttered 
pan and fry until well browned on one 
side; turn and brown the other. Drain on 
kitehen paper, and place in the oven to 
keep hot. Serve piled high on a dish, 
sprinkling each fritter with ixiwdered 
sugar, and garnish with slices of Lemon. 

: As a vegetable the Pumpkin can be fried 

slices, or baked and sent to table with 
any kind of roast or fried vegetable dish. 
When boiled it should be well drained, all 
water being pressed out with a saucer, 
then mashed with a good-sized piece of 
butter, pepper, and salt to taste. Return 
to the pan' to re-heat and send to table 
immediately. H. T. C. 


THE TELEGRAPH ON APPLES. 
There is much cocksure matter in the 
Daily Telegraph about the Newtown and 
other Apples, but the opinions of the writer 
are not quite sound. His praise of the 
Oregon and Californian Newtowns as the 
best is vitiated by leaving out all notice of 
the best of the Newtowns as we have 
known them for years—that is, the 
Virginian Newtown, which never grows so 
large as the Californian or Oregon New¬ 
town, but has a Pine-apple flavour that they 
never have. The vogue of the Newtown i£ 
such that people attempt to grow it in all 
sorts of likely places, but to get the flavour 
of the old spotted Newtown is not possible 


on the Western Pacific Coast. The writer 
in the Telegraph then goes on to over¬ 
praise Cox’s Orange Pippin, and says that 
it is the best of all Apples. It is not a 
patch upon the Virginian Newtown, neither 
is it so good as a well-grown Ribston, nor 
so delicate in flavour as the D’Arcy Apple. 

Reverting to the topic of the extra- . 
ordinarily fine Oregon Apples now on the 
market, it may be ae well to reveal a little 
aecret to the public. The best are known 
as "blue diamonds," which distinguishing 
sign refers to the brand on the cases. All 
fruit that is deemed good enough to bear 
the " blue diamond " Hood River mark may 
be accepted as the finest obtainable. That 
which is not quite perfect is known as the 
" red diamond," but even that is so fine 
that no one need cavil at the quality. 
This year, the second grade is equal to, if 
not better than, the first selection of last 
year’s crop; so that all "diamond ” Apples 
may honestly be ranked as precious fruits. 
Reluctantly the epicure must leave the 
region of the choicest, and discuss that 
which, if not in that category, is neverthe¬ 
less good. The Californian Newtown 
Pippin is an Apple which conies first in 
the region of all-round utility. It is good, 
sound, and of excellent keeping quality. 
Compared with the finest fruit of British 
Columbia and Oregon, it is remarkably 
cheap, but by no means to be despised on 
that account. Enthusiasm in regard to the 
merits of imported Apples must not be 
allowed to interfere with appreciation of 
those grown in our own orchards. There 
is nothing to equal the English Cox's 
Orange in regard to flavour. It may not be 
so beautiful as other kinds produced in dis¬ 
tant climes, but for inherent worth it still 
remains unrivalled. 

Sugar.— Mr. Bunyard .should obtain 
from a West Indian sugar factory a sample 
of unrefined sugar, just as it stands, and 
compare it with the Anally manufactured 
article. He will have a vivid lesson in the 
gulf between the two, and the gulf is 
greater still between refined sugar and 
fruit sugar. Fruit sugar is tiie most 
wholesome of all, and, taken in I he pro¬ 
portions and combinations in which it 
exists in fruit, cannot Ik* used to excess. 
A friend of mine who has diabetes is 
thankful to find by experience that choice 
Apples and similar fruits eaten raw do not 
aggravate his complaint. Whether others 
similarly alilieted would find fresh fruit as 
beneficial as he does-i cannot say. ~ have 
obs-erved that fruit which was quite sweet 
when raw develops acidity when cooked. 
Ripe, raw fruit is no doubt, from a health 
point of view, best as Nature left it.— 
W. J. Farmer. 

Corn salad. —I sowed mine thickly over 
some bare bulb nursery beds in July. It 
is now (at the end of the year) useful as 
a salad with a few stalks of Celery added. 
Our English seedsmen usually offer one 
kind only ; in France several varieties are 
offered. The plant is so easily raised in 
any spare corners that it deserves to be 
more in use. It should be sown thickly 
in raised beds, as in tliat way the dense 
growth prevents the splashing of earth.— 
W. 

Brussels 8prout —Sometimes i)eople 
present one with water-bags of acrid juice 
called Brussels Sprouts; but all who have 
thought for their “ interiors ” should re¬ 
member that the real Brussels Sprout is 
a small and nutty vegetable. All so-called 
improvements by the English market- 
gardener are in the wrong direction. Also, 
the cookery calls for improvement. The 
Belgians understand this, and make 
pleasant dishes of the Chou de Bruxelles. 

An idea for best porridge. — Sanagen 
(Anglic© Banatogen) lightly sprinkled over 
porridge and well mixed makes a fine break¬ 
fast, slightly more sustaining than porridge 
alone.—E. T. R. 
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ROCK, ALPINE, BOG, FERN, AND 
WATER GARDENS. 

STANDEN. 

The illustration of a view in the rock 
garden at Standen, the Sussex residence 
of Mrs. J. S. Beale, gives an idea of the 
possible opportunities for gardening both 
inside and around an old disused quarry, 
for that is what this charming rock garden 
formerly was. On entering at the end 
near the house, one finds a wide drift of 
the purple Viola cornuta purpurea, which 
well shows the value of this plant as com¬ 
pared with its effect when dotted about as 
so often seen. Towering above is a good- 
sized specimen of the Japanese Loquat 


ceolaria violacea, Heucheras, Totentillas, 
Genista pilosa, etc., were well placed and 
gay on the southern .side. Beneath the 
bridge here shown was a grand clump of 
the Umbrella plant (Saxifraga peltata), 
j which, benefited by the rich bottom, ap- 
| parently moist in all seasons, had recently 
! borne a profusion of flowers. This plant 
was in fine condition. At this point the 
quarry loses itself in the woodlands above, 

I and, as far as it was possible to see, had 
Ijecome a perfect home for Ferns. On the 
left-hand side of the picture is a fine plant 
of the climbing Hydrangea scandens, full 
of blossoms and beautifully placed. 
Towering above it was a gorgeous group 
of Genista hispanica, demonstrating again 
the effect of massing. 


euueaphylla, too, was ideally placed to¬ 
wards the bottom of this natural wall, and 
was full of flowers; indeed, I have rarely 
seen this plant so happy, the cool, moist, 
half-shaded conditions just suiting it. 
Some finely-grown plants of Ramondia 
pyrenaica and its pale forms were ablaze 
with flowers. The aspect on this side is 
due north-east, but is low and sheltered 
to a certain extent by the trees and shrubs 
planted on the other side of this exca¬ 
vation. * I noticed Haberlea rhodopensis 
in this position full of bloom and delight¬ 
ing in the shady, moist surroundings. On 
the higher levels were colonies of 
Megaseas and hardy Heaths. Large 
clumps of that beautiful rock-garden 
►Strawberry (Fragaria monophylla), a good, 



View in the rock garden at Standen , East Grinstcad , Sussex. 


(Eriobotrya). Trained to a wall near by j 
was a plant, feet high, of Camellia 
Sasanqua, which bears pale-pink flowers 
from Christmas onward. Here, too, I 
noticed a remarkably fine plant of Raphio- 
lepis ovata, quite the largest I have seen, 
and in perfect health. Facing full south 
and well up in the sunshine, a little pocket 
was full of a yellow Mariposa Lily, prob¬ 
ably Caloehortus luteus. Finns Cembra 
forms a background on the north side, and 
in the front of this Fine were noticed many 
flowering trees and shrubs, such as the 
Rose Bud Cherry (Frunus pendula) Cistus 
ladaniferus, while nearer the front were 
masses of the alpine Rose (Rhododendron 
ferruguineum) at the height of its glory. 
Alpine Fhloxes, hnrdj^Gieraniums, Speed¬ 
wells, ^rourifWell^ (If thotf^ ni t0)l 0il- 


Tliis is the prettiest part of the garden, 
for here we have the natural lie of the 
stone mellowed by time into those soft 
greens so peaceful to the eye, which age 
alone can give. I was pleased to see a 
small plant of the winter-flowering Cle¬ 
matis (C. baleariea) here. On the cool 
side, with Tree Lupins and flowering 
shrubs, w T ere many very interesting Ferns, 
noticeably the Royal Fern (Osmunda 
regalis) and the North American O. cin- 
namomea in fine condition, and revelling 
among the boulders on the raised positions 
w’ere excellent examples of the Oak, 
Beech, and Parsley Ferns, also Cystopteris 
fragilis, and many others. The little Stub- 1 
wort (Oxalis Acetosella) and Sandwort 
(Arcnaria Kalearica) w’ere battling for pre¬ 
mier position on this cool side. Oxalis 


but often neglected, plant, were white with 
flowers. A small pool in the bed of the 
quarry forms a suitable home for water 
plants of limited growth. 

On leaving this rock garden I w'as sur¬ 
prised to see Hydrangea scandens and 
Lardizabala biternata, in each case used 
for clothing low walls on the sides of 
flights of steps. I have rarely seen these 
growing so freely, the former a mass of 
bloom. E. Markham. 


Silerte laciniata Purpusi.— This may 
fairly be described as the most brilliant- 
flowered, dwarf-growing alpine of autumn, 
if not of the w’hole year. The flow’crs are 
of a dazzling scarlet, and defy description. 
To this brilliant and unusual colour is 
wedded a prof uso-'APmgp suflic ie 11 11y so, 
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indeed, to render the plant effective over a 
considerable period and notable even when 
the great flush of flowers is past. Its 
laciniated petals also stamp it as distinct. 
Probably its weakest side is its rather lax- 
habit, a lack of sufficient stem stamina 
to stand erect, despite the fact that it is 
but C inches or 9 inches high. Happily, 
the plant produces seeds freely, so that 
presently there may be forthcoming a form 
of equal merit, more erect in carriage, and 
of compact habit. Meanwhile that we 
have is worth growing for the reasons in¬ 
dicated, colonising it here and there on 
sunny ledges of rockwork, affording it 
space in the moraine or giving it a start 
on the wall garden. While preferring 
sandy loam, it does not object to jieat. 
Slugs are rather fond of it, and it should 
be guarded accordingly.—E. H. Jenkins. 


DIANTHUS SPENCER BICKHAM. 

The illustration shows a group of a charm¬ 
ing hybrid alpine Pink, the parentage 
being Dianthus cwsius and D. deltoides. 


It is an ideal plant for the rock garden in 
June, and specially suited to positions 
where little soil exists, but where the 
plants may send down their root-fibres into 
rocky crevices or the like. It grows rather 
more than 0 inches high, the rosy-pink 
petals lightly fringed at the tips. The 
habit of the plant is densely tufted, with 
much of the D. ctesius character in its 
leafage. By no means difficult to grow, it 
may be easily increased by division and 
cuttings. Its worst enemy is the slug in 
winter, and where the plants are grown on 
level ground this i>est must be kept in 
check. Grown on rockwork, on walls, or 
the like, the plants, while by no means im¬ 
mune from the attacks of slugs, suffer less 
from the pest because of the drier condi¬ 
tions and the minimum amount of shelter 
such positions afford. 


"The English Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds."— New Edition, 12th, revised, with descriptions 
of all the best plants, trees, and shrubs, their culture and 
arrangement, illustrated on wood. Cloth, medium Gvo, 15s.; 
jtost free, 15s. Gd. Of aU^wksellers or from the ojice 
of Gardening lLLUST^ncfr, LinaAQjUnn Fields, 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

PROPAGATING CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
These are by many propagated in spring, 
yet there are great numbers who think 
that autumn-struck cuttings produce the 
best flowers. Autumn striking certainly 
possesses one advantage, and that is the 
cuttings are easily protected in a frame, 
whereas large plants saved until the spring 
would take up a good deal of room during 
winter. Where autumn propagation is 
practised, the cuttings should be put in 
now, and for this puri>ose choose those 
stout shoots that spring up around the base 
of large plants. In the case of some varie¬ 
ties an immense number of young growths 
is formed, and where that happens the 
weak ones should lie removed, leaving only 
a sufficient number from which to propa¬ 
gate; if this is not done, all of them will 
become drawn and weak. In some the 
shoots are but sparingly produced, but the 
additional protection accorded to the plants 
when in bloom causes them to break up 


from the bottom, when cuttings can be 
taken. 

The soil for Chrysanthemum cuttings 
should be of moderate lightness, and 
should consist of about two-thirds loam 
and one-third leaf-mould, with a fair pro¬ 
portion of sand, but in this respect the 
Chrysanthemum is not very particular, 
provided good open material is used. The 
cutting ]>ots should be about 2J iuclies or 
3 inches in diameter, with 1 inch of crocks 
iu the bottom, and then filled to the rim 
moderately firm with the soil just men¬ 
tioned. The cuttings should be about 3 
inches in length; remove the bottom leaf, 
or two if necessary, for the purpose of in¬ 
sertion, but as many of the shoots will be 
cut off below the soil in order to obtain 
them of sufficient length, they will not re¬ 
quire the removal of any leaves. When 
prepared, insert them singly in the centre 
of each pot, and take care that they are 
made secure. Each cutting should be cor¬ 
rectly labelled, as by so doing mistakes are 
avoided. They may then be placed in a 
cold frame, or if put where there is a slight 
amount of heat they will root quicker with¬ 


out the danger of damping off, but very 
little heat must be given, or they will grow 
up weakly, and as soon as rooted they 
should be removed. If in a frame without 
heat, take care that they are not far from 
the glass. A good watering when put in 
will suffice for some time, and when this 
is done leave off the lights, if practicable, 
for a short time to dry up superabundant 
moisture. The after treatment consists in 
removing decaying leaves, in giving water 
when required, and in taking off the lights 
for an hour or so on a fine day, if there are 
any signs of damping. The summer¬ 
flowering varieties, now much more grown 
than formerly, may also be put in at the 
present time, but as their shoots are weak 
compared with those of the others, it is 
unnecessary to put them into single pots; 
about a dozen in a 5-inch pot will be found 
to be the best, pnd when rooted they may 
be potted off and grown on as the other 
kinds. As, however, they belong mainly 
to the small-flow-ered class, unless needed 
for something special, G-inch pots will be 
large enough for them. When it is desired 
to increase any of the above to the fullest 
extent they may be allowed to grow T until 
the toiis are of sufficient length to be taken 
as cuttings, instead of pinching them out 
as soon as grow th commences. T. 


NOTES AND EE PLIES. 

Chrysanthemum cuttings. — Illustrations 
given in gardening papers show cuttings of 
Chrysanthemums to be taken similar to tho**e 
of Pelargoniums. Would the results be good if 
taken low enough to secure a few roots to faci¬ 
litate rooting? I have no artificial heat.— 
Devonian. 

[Sucker-like shoots with roots adhering, 
such as you suggest, would make very 
satisfactory plants, either for conservatory 
embellishment or for providing a large 
quantity of cut flowers. For exhibition, 
liow-ever, w r e would not recommend the 
practice, as the timing of the buds could 
not lie satisfactorily determined from such 
plants.] 

Chrysanthemums for pots.—Will you kindly 
tell me if the following Chrysanthemums, 
Wm. Turner, Romance, and Mrs. R. Luxford, 
would be first-class varieties for growing as 
specimens or bush plants in pot# out-of-doors 
during the summer and taking into a sitting- 
room window during the flowering period? I 
want the plants to carry ten to twelve good 
blooms.— Devonian. 

[The three varieties mentioned by you 
would make quite satisfactory specimen or 
bush plants if growui in i>ots outdoors 
during the summer and early autumn, pro¬ 
vided the plants can be placed in an airy 
sitting-room with a warm, sunny aspect 
while the buds are developing and the 
blooms expanding in the autumn. Each of 
the varieties should easily produce ten to 
tw T elve really beautiful blooms.] 

Chrysanthemums in Glasgow Parks. — 
There is again a full display of Chrysanthe¬ 
mums in the houe.es at the various Parks 
where accommodation for these is provided. 
There are not many novelties, but the varie¬ 
ties have been well selected and they make a 
splendid display. Jjarge blooms are not much 
grown, but what there are are excellent, and 
the bush plants, which predominate, are very 
fine. The principal displays are at Camphill 
(in the Queen's Park), the Botanic Gardens, 
Tollcrose, and Springburii.— Scotsman. 

Single Chrysanthemum. Mensa. This is a 
great favourite among those who like white 
Chrysanthemums, and I have been pleased to 
see the frequency with which one comes 
across it in coll actions of singles. It is one of 
the most popule.r, and is excellent whether dis¬ 
budded or in sprays. Its pure white colour 
and its graceful form command it to the many, 
and it is still one of the indispensable varie¬ 
ties.— Scotsman. 
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ORCHIDS. 

THE BUTTERFLY HABENARIA 

(H ABENAKI A BIFOLIA). 

This beautiful and fragrant native Orchid 
is seen at its best under the shade of Hazel 
and other coppice, the spikes from plants 
growing thus being longer and thb flowers 
of a purer white than when in more ex- 
j>osed positions. The spikes reach a height 
of about IS inches, the upper part covered 
with flowers each about 1 inch across. It 
is a useful plant for naturalising in a 
fairly moist position shaded from the 
brightest sunshine. Any good loamy soil 
suits it, and it will thrive all the better if 
some leaf-mould is added when planting 
with an annual mulch of the same 
material. It varies much in the breadth of 
the leaves as well as the flowers. 


Cymbidium insigne Sanderi. — Of all 

Cymbidiums this is undoubtedly the most 
popular, and, as a parent, it has proved 


active growth. Maintain a moist, buoyant 
atmosphere, and shade the plants from 
strong sunlight. During bright weather a 
spray overhead is beneficial.— Sadox. 

Epidendrum vitellinum.—This is a gem 
amongst cool-house Orchids, and one 
which no amateur’s collection should be 
without, the bright orange-red of the 
sepals and petals contrasting with the 
bright yellow of the lip. It is of the 
! easiest culture, thriving best when sus¬ 
pended in the shallow pans now so freely 
used for Orchids. It must not be coddled 
at any season of the year, but always kept 
in a cool, moist, and airy temperature. 
The blossoms are produced on erect 
racemes from the top of the newly-formed 
pseudo-bulbs, and last upwards of six 
weeks in the best of condition if care is 
taken not to wet them. The unusual 
colour of the flowers makes it a charm¬ 
ing associate of Odontoglossums and other 
Orchids. 

Maxillaria lepidota. —-One of the most useful 
of the Maxillarias for winter blooming may be 



Flowering spikes of the Butterfly Habenaria (II. bifolia). 


of the greatest value. Several fine forms 
have appeared. It grows at an altitude 
of 4,000 feet to 5,000 feet. The spikes are 
each often 4 feet or 5 feet in length, the 
flowers usually of a soft rose colour. This 
Cymbidium does best in the intermediate- 
house, where in winter the temperature 
fluctuates between 50 degs. and 00 degs. 
A cool corridor is also a suitable structure, 
and even when not in flower the elegant 
foliage is always welcome. The best time 
for repotting is soon after the spikes are 
removed, and as Cymbidiums possess thick, 
fleshy roots, they well repay for generous 
treatment. The pots should be ample, and 
they may be filled to one-fourth of their 
depth with drainage over which is placed 
a layer of turfy loam. The compost con¬ 
sists of good fibrous loam, partly decayed 
leaves, and peat in equal parts, with a 
Moderate sprinkling of crushed crocks and 
sharp sand. Make the soil firm and leajve 
sufficient space for warfenn^ as 
plants reqblre a copiou\a»jEly watflit 


found in this. It succeeds well in equal 
parts of loam, peat, and chopped Sphagnum 
Moss. The elongated sepals are of a brownish- 
purple below, and the end is pale yellow, the 
flower being made up practically of these 
two shades. Unfortunately, the flower-stems are 
rather dwarf and do not rise much above the 
foliage; but even with this drawback the 
variety is worthy of inclusion among the more 
easily grown Orchids. A Scottish Gardener. 


Calvary Clover (S .).—The botanical name of 
the Calvary Clover is Medicago Echinus. This 
plant will grow out-of-doors if the seed is 
sown early in spring, and the plants raised in 
a greenhouse, and as soon as they are large 
enough planted out in a warm border. What 
you suppose to be the seed is the seed-vessel, 
which if properly developed, contains several 
seeds. This vessel is the most interesting part 
of the plant, because if, with the assistance of 
a pin, you begin to open the round ball at the 
point where it became detached from the 
plant, you will find it unroll itself in the form 
of a narrow ribbon-like strip in one length, 
leaving the seed loose in the hand. 


ROOM AND WINDOW. 

EVERLASTING FLOWERS FOR 
WINTER USE. 

Where vases require filling for the winter 
months and suitable flowers are not over- 
plentiful various kinds of Everlasting- 
flowers and Grasses are useful, and make 
an agreeable change. 

Honesty ranks as one of the best, the 
shining silvery seed-pods when prepared 
being very showy and lasting a long time 
in good condition. It is also valuable in 
the herbaceous border in early summer, 
when the purple and white flowers are 
freely produced. There is only one thing 
that tells against the growing of Honesty 
in the herbaceous borders for use duriug 
the winter—its untidy appearance after 
the flowers have faded and when the seed- 
pods are forming. The remedy, then, is 
to grow a batch of plants in some part of 
the kitchen garden entirely for winter use. 
Given good culture Honesty grows from 
3 feet to 4 feet high. The plants should 
be pulled up about the middle of August 
when thoroughly dry and hung up in a 
cool, airy shed to dry gradually for ten 
days, when the outer covering of the secd- 
pods cau be easily taken off, leaving 
nothing but the shining silvery centre. 
They should be again liung up in the same 
quarters until required for use. 

The Pearl Cudweed (Gnaphalium mar- 
garitaceuin) is valuable for winter use, but 
not often employed for this purpose. The 
flower-heads are produced on stout stalks 
from 2 feet to 3 feet long; the fully-ex¬ 
panded blossoms have their outer petals 
white, the centre pale yellow; the unex¬ 
panded buds have a scaly appearance, 
silvery-white. The leaves are narrow and 
woolly, and should be stripped off when 
the stems are gathered towards the end of 
August. Hang the flowers up in small 
bunches to dry gradually in a cool, airy 
shed. If laid in the sun they dry too fast, 
shrivelling the stems and discolouring the 
flower-heads. Beyond its value for winter 
decoration this Gnaphalium is much ap¬ 
preciated as a summer-flowering her¬ 
baceous subject. 

Helichrysum is the most common species 
of Everlasting-flowers, and probably the 
most useful of all, as it can be had in such 
a variety of colours. The flowers ought 
to be cut in a variety of stages, from small 
buds to fully-expanded blossoms, to obtain 
the widest range of variety. Helichrysums 
are very suitable for small as well as tall 
vases, and for bouquets and w r rcaths. The 
same treatment is required for these as 
for the preceding in the way of harvesting 
the flowers. 

Rhodanthes are valuable not only when 
grown in pots, but for winter use in a cut 
stage; being slim in appearance, they lend 
themselves to tasteful arrangement in 
small vases for drawing-room decoration. 
Sown several seeds in 3-inch pots in March 
in a cold-frame, and afterwards planted 
out in rich soil in a warm position, they 
grow freely and flower profusely. They 
can be had in separate colours of carmine, 
rose, crimson, white, and yellow. The 
flowers ought to be fully expanded before 
cutting, which should be done with as long 
stalks as possible. The 

Winter Cherry is uot exactly deserving 
of being classed among Everlasting-flowers, 
although it is a capital subject for winter 
decoration. The beauty of this plant con¬ 
sists in the bright red Cherry-like fruits 
inside a large inflated calyx, which in time 
becomes skeletonised, exposing more to 
view the Cherry within. Under good culti¬ 
vation stems bearing many fruits can l>e 
cut from 1 foot to 2 feet long but for keep¬ 
ing during the winter they Should become 
thoroughly pip^uref=befor€| TjeU*# cut. - 
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Acrocliniums, rose and white, and the 
larger variety called grandiflorum of the 
roseum type, make capital winter orna¬ 
ments for vases. Being single-flowered on 
long, slender stems, they can be lightly 
arranged in a mass or mixed with other 
things: Seed should be sown in March in 
a cold-frame, the seedlings pricked out in 
light soil in a frame, and afterwards 
planted in rich compost in a thoroughly 
exposed situation. The flowers should be 
cut when young, as they preserve their 
colours better in that state. The 

Apiielexis of the maerantha type, culti¬ 
vated as greenhouse specimens, are most 
useful in producing flowers for winter after 
they have served tlieir purpose as exhibi¬ 
tion plants during the summer. The 
flowers last a long time after being cut, 
and give pleasing shades of pink. 

Statice profusa, another pleasing sub¬ 
ject, is appreciated by many in a cut state 
for winter use, as blue flowers, even of the 
everlasting type, are rare. The flowers 
ought to be cut before they commence to 
turn pale on the plant as the colour is 
letter preserved and the flowers fresher 
too, consequently in better condition to 
sta nd the winter in a cut state. 

Bulrushes of both the narrow and 
broad-leaved type make capital winter 
ornaments for large halls where an im¬ 
posing group is required. Mixed with 
Pampas Grass plumes, Bulrushes have a 
good effect. When fully in bloom they 
should lie gathered, being cut with long 
•stems, as they are so much more orna¬ 
mental in that way than when only a few 
inches long. Many kinds of native Grasses 
can be employed to give a winter effect if 
cut and preserved at the right time. E. 


VEGETABLES. 

ECONOMY IN TFIE VEGETABLE 
GARDEN. 

The- various suggestions made from time 
to time as to the most profitable vegetables 
to grow do not always take into account 
the amount of space occupied—an im¬ 
portant consideration, especially for small 
gardens. All members of the Brassica 
family, for instance, are best represented 
by such things as Early Snowball in Cauli¬ 
flowers, Model in Broccoli, and a small, 
close-fitting Cabbage rather than by varie¬ 
ties of huge size with a big percentage of 
leaves. Similarly a Broad Bean like 
Beck’s Dwarf Gem, a dwarf Marrowfat 
Tea, and the green Haricot dwarf kidney 
Bean, the two latter especially, because 
they can be utilised alike in a green and 
dry state. Also where space is a con¬ 
sideration things like Runner Beans and 
Jerusalem Artichokes may be sown and 
planted in positions where they may serve 
the purpose of a screen, that is, at the 
ends and sides of gardens, and not in the 
open spaces. Among the roots that furnish 
a large supply of good, wholesome food 
from a small area, Parsnips and the Turnip 
known as the garden Swede take a pro¬ 
minent place at this season. They are re¬ 
garded with scant favour in some house¬ 
holds, but to me are most acceptable, the 
Turnip especially being a welcome addition 
to our list of winter vegetables. It may be 
allowed to attain a fair size, somewhat, 
for instance, like an average-sized Melon, 
and the flesh will be found firm and less 
watery than that of the ordinary garden 
Turnip, and not at all strong. The extra 
firmness of flesh will necessitate rather 
longer boiling. Another very acceptable 
vegetable at the present time is the Leek, 
and those are fortunate who have a nice 
batch, for the Onion crop was more or less 
a failure in many ^districts, ai|d there is 
little prospect ofyargtf reach¬ 


ing us from abroad. It is sometimes ob¬ 
jected to Leeks, that like Celery, they are 
not a profitable vegetable, because they take 
up too much ground. This is the mistake 
of the planter. If put out in trenches, only 
just sufficient space should be allowed be¬ 
tween the rows to admit of the necessary 
amount of soil being placed to the plants. 
With only a matter of 2 feet between the 
rows it will be found the amount obtained 
from a given area will bear a favourable 
comparison with most other things. 

Hardwick. E. B. S. 


POTATOES FOR FORCING UNDER 
GLASS. 

Kindly tell me what are the beet kinds of 
Potato for forcing under glass and what 
method 6hould be followed in eo doing?—N. E. 

[Any variety designated Ashleaf is suit¬ 
able for forcing under glass. Three other 
good kinds are Sharpe’s Victor, Duke of 
York, and May Queen. You omit to say 
how you propose conducting the forcing— 
whether in frames on hotbeds, in heated 
pits, or in pots or boxes in Peach-house, 
vinery, or greenhouse from which frost can 
be excluded, so we give you brief instruc¬ 
tions bearing on all three methods. In the 
first place, obtain the requisite quantity of 
seed-tubers, and stand them close 
together in boxes with their eyes upper¬ 
most. Put the boxes into gentle warmth to 
give the tubers a start. If done at once, 
they will be in the right condition for 
planting by the time the frames are ready. 
Taking 

Frame culture first, a hotbed consisting 
of two-thirds tree leaves and one-third 
stable-manure, not less than 3 feet in 
depth and from 4 feet to 0 feet wider and 
longer than the frame or frames are that 
are to be used, must be made. When 
more than one frame is to be used they 
can be stood side by side on the bed. The 
object in having a margin 4 feet to 6 feet 
wide to the bed is to afford proper facili¬ 
ties for attending to the frames and for 
the building of linings round them as the 
heat of the bed declines to maintain a 
proper degree of warmth. The frames, 
w’hen the bed Is ready, should be placed 
on it, and, after having been levelled, 
filled with nice, light loamy soil from 
9 inches to 1 foot in depth. That taken 
from the kitchen garden will do if nothing 
more suitable is available. In this, when 
it has become warmed through, plant the 
tubers 1 foot apart in rows 15 inches 
asunder. From two to three shoots may 
be left on each tuber, and rub or pull off 
the remainder. After-treatment will con¬ 
sist in airing the frames to encourage a 
sturdy growth, affording a top-dressing of 
soil placed somewhere to get warm before¬ 
hand, settling it into place by watering, 
using water in a tepid state only. As 
growth advances raise the frames by plac¬ 
ing bricks under the comers. When the 
heat of the bed begins to decline make up 
linings of leaves and stable-manure round 
the outside of the frames. At night cover 
the frames with one or more thickness of 
mats, according to weather conditions. 
For a 

Heated pit first put in hotbed, and on 
this, when it has settled down, put about 
1 foot of soil, the same as for frames, and 
when in fit condition plant the tubers. 
Topdress when ready and water. Employ 
just sufficient warmth in the pipes to main¬ 
tain a temperature of 55 degs., and venti¬ 
late sufficiently to ensure growth being 
dwarf and sturdy. Except in very cold 
weather the pits need not be covered at 
night. 

Pot culture. —Pots from 10 inches to 
12 inches in diameter or boxes about 1 foot 
in depth answer very well for Potato forc¬ 
ing. After placing a layer of crocks in 


the bottom and covering them with flaky 
pieces of loam for drainage, fill them about 
three parts full with a mixture of loam, 
leaf-mould, and old Mushroom dung. Two 
in a 10-inch and three in a 12-inch pot are a 
sufficient number of tubers to plant. 
Boxes should be planted in accordance 
with their width and length. When ready, 
fill to within an inch of the rims of the 
pots or upper edges of the boxes. The 
receptacles should be stood where they will 
receive an abundance of light, and if a 
house is given up entirely to the Potatoes, 
keep up the same degree of warmth as for 
pit culture and ventilate as freely as cir¬ 
cumstances permit. With regard to water¬ 
ing, this must be carefully done, and only 
when the condition of the soil gives indi¬ 
cation of its l>eing required. As a rule, 
water is needed more frequently for ]x>t 
and box grown crops than is the case with 
those grown in pits and on hotbeds. When 
water is applied it should always be in a 
tepid state.] 


BRUSSELS SPROUTS. 

In the footnote to my article at page 514 
the Editor condemns the method of sow¬ 
ing these where they are to stand, addin? 
that this is opposed to all good gardening. 
I quite agree that where the land is good, 
and high culture is given, the best results 
can be obtained by sowing and planting 
out. When I resided in the West this was 
my method, but on coming to a poor, sandy 
soil and with a shortage of labour I 
wondered .how I could obtain good, firm 
Sprouts under another method of culture. 
Having some land of this nature, and no 
water near, it was impossible to think of 
watering, should the weather be dry at 
planting time. Added to this, the sub¬ 
soil, being a hungry sand, it did not pay 
to trench and manure it. Hence I re¬ 
solved to dig over the ground in spring, 
just before sowing the seed. I gave it a 
dressing of pouitry-manure and soot, 
which was lightly forked in. The seed 
was sown in drills in the last half of 
March. When the plants were large 
enough they were thinned to 18 inches 
apart and another dressing of the same 
manure given and hoed in. Some weeks 
later a handful of manure was put to th«* 
root of each plant. The soil is prone to 
engender clubbing, but these surface dress¬ 
ings induced surface rooting and assisted 
to ward off clubbing. In this way I ob¬ 
tained good, hard Sprouts all through the 
winter. Although they were not so tall as 
those under more generous culture they 
stood the winter well and the Sprouts did 
not suffer from frost in the way the large 
ones do. Had I no use for the surplus 
plants I should sow three or four seeds 
where each plant was needed, removing 
all except one when large enough. 

This method is not new. When I was a 
young man, in a large garden in Norfolk, 
where land was plentiful and poor, every 
year our chief grew a big lot in this way. 
With the present outlook for labour, in 
many large kitchen gardens it will answer 
to adopt this plan, seeing the only thing 
needed is to run a hoe through the plants 
to keep down weeds, etc. Many other 
green crops may be grown in this way to 
advantage. I am now cutting fine Cab¬ 
bages (November) grown in this way on 
poor land. J. C. F. C. 

[Had our correspondent told us, as he 
now does, that be thinned out the plants 
to 18 inches apart, we could have seen the 
advantage of his mode of culture, but to 
leave the plants as sown, as one was led to 
believe from the original note, then the 
method was altogether wrong, and, as we 
said, quite opposed to the tenets of good 
gardening.—EnJj 
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Potatoes on the same plot year after 
year.— It is generally agreed that Potatoes 
should not be grown on the same plot for 
more than a year or two in succession. 
Yet it does not follow that Potatoes can¬ 
not be grown successfully on the same 
plots for many years in succession. In 
most cases this is a matter of necessity 
and not of choice. The cottager with 
limited space has generally little choice, 
and in many villa gardens where a few 
Potatoes are grown with other vegetables 
the change of soil can only be given by ex¬ 
changing plots with some of the other vege¬ 
tables. Yet in many of these cottage gar¬ 
dens where Potatoes have been grown on 
the same ground for many years the re¬ 
sults are excellent. There is, of course, a 
ratiicr greater liability to disease, but with 
a change of seed and the selection of the 
most disease-resisting varieties this may 
be combated. Growing Potatoes on the 
same soil year after year is also practised 
by many cultivators for the supply of seed 
Potatoes. On one farm I know, the Pota¬ 
toes are grown in successive years on the 
same soil, and the farmer is universally 
recognised as one of the most advanced 
cultivators of the Potato for the market 
and for seed. The land is very heavily 
manured, mostly with animal manure, and 
a catch crop of Rape taken off the ground 
occupied by the earliest Potatoes. I have 
had to grow early Potatoes on the same 
plot for several years In succession, and 
the crop was as good and as free from 
disease in most successive years as in the 
first —A. Mead. 

Lime in the vegetable garden.— The in¬ 
ability to obtain manure in many gardens 
this season, owing to shortage and heavier 
wet of haulage, will in some instances 
prove rather a blessing than otherwise. 
Some of us have come to look upon stable 
manure as indispensable, and consequently 
we have had to combat every year myriads 
of slugs and other pests, for which the 
heaps of decomposing animal manure be- 
<ame a rich feeding ground. In a word, 
there are some gardens that are so sick of 
stable manure that clubbed and ill- 
llavoured vegetables result. For such soil 
there is one panacea—slacked lime. There 
is no better time to apply it than now, or, 
if the ground cannot be dug by reason of 
l*‘ing occupied with winter produce, dust 
the lime between the rows at the rate of a 
bushel to a rod of ground. It will restore 
soil to a sweet, friable condition more than 
anything I know. I notice on many allot¬ 
ment gardens that, co-operating together, 
the members purchase lime by the ton, 
which, of course, comes much cheaper than 
buying in small quantities.— Debby. 

A Scottish gardener’s Potato selection. 
-An interesting selection of Potatoes for 
the garden is given in a paper by Mr. W. 
Fleming, Mount Melville Gardens, St. 
Andrew's, which appears in the latest 
bsue of the “Transactions” of the Scot* 
ti>h Horticultural Association. For early 
Potatoes, Mr. Fleming recommends Midlo¬ 
thian Early and Sir John Llewelyn; 
British Queen, Sutton’s Early Regent, and 
Windsor Castle are advocated for second 
'arlies; and for the main crop, White 
1 tty, Bumhouse Beauty, and Abundance 
arc suggested. The above selection is 
ba^l on Mr. Melville’s experience of them 
at Mount Melville.— Scotsman. 

Potato seed.—Seed Potatoes should be gone 
over every week or eo and examined, and any 
dial ehow signs of disease at once removed. 
It is not unusual for premature sprouting to 
take place now, and wherever this is eeen the 
frowths should be rubbed off. I have noticed 
already in the case of some early sorts, 
ideal place to keep seed Potatoes is a 
Il7, 't ro °m. from which frost can be excluded, 
a, "l where one may throw^ofor them mat! or 

f!,eel " Of lj'nown pape^;-~T||wNa^N^ 0 J ^ 


THE WEEK 8 ® WORK. 

OPEN-AIR GARDENING. 

In bloom January 2nd. — Jasminum nudijlorum, 
Andromeda floribunda, Laurustiwus, Daphne 
Mesereum, Hamamelis arborea. New Zealand 
Veronicas, Erica cornea (in variety), E. luai- 
tanica, E. mediterranea hybrida, E. m. glauca, 
Christmas Roses (Helleborus niger). Stern- 
bergia lutea , Iris stylosa. Winter Heliotrope. 

Work op thb wbxk.— On several mornings dur¬ 
ing the past week we registered from 10 degs. 
to 15 degs. of frost. At the time of writing 
the weather has become very mild. It is neces¬ 
sary that all bedB of spring flowering plants be 
gone over carefully, and each plant made 
firm at the root. The loosening of such plants 
as Wallflowers at the collar and the subse¬ 
quent swaying about by wind do more harm 
than even very severe frosts. If the ground is 
very sloppy, some fine, fairly dry soil should 
be shaken into the holes round the necks of 
these and similar plants. During severe frost, 
Nymph&as and other aquatics should have 
quite a foot of water over them. Where they 
are grown in cement tanks, the ice should be 
broken daily, as there is danger of such struc¬ 
tures being cracked. The smaller-growing 
Nymphaeas, such as N. Helvola,' N. odorata, N. 
pygmea, etc., are sometimes grown with good 
eflect in tubs sunk in the ground, and 
although they are hardy, it is advisable to 
place some covering over the tube during 
severe weather. Where Nympheeas are grown 
in ponds and lakes a sharp look-out has to be 
kept for water rate. They are very fond of 
the roots, and if not checked will quickly 
spoil a valuable collection. 

Hardy Ferns.— Unless there are special 
reasons for doing so, such os spring-flowering 
bnlbe being planted among them, I would not 
recommend clearing away the dead fronds 
until just before new growth commences. 
Where spring bulbs are grown among the 
Ferns, many of them are pushing up and will 
soon be growing apace. A top-dressing con¬ 
sisting chiefly of well-decayed leaf-mould has 
been applied. 

New Zealand Veronicas are hardier than 
many suppose. All through December they 
have been flowering freely, and at the time 
of writing some varieties are still in bloom, 
having stood 14 degs. of frost without protec¬ 
tion of any kind. The growths of Iris his- 
trioides are now pushing through the soil. A 
sharp look out has to be kept for slugs and 
snails. These, together with damp and mois¬ 
ture, are the most inveterate enemies of this 
plant. Nothing that is likely to cause damp 
should be allowed to accumulate near the 
growths. Finely-sifted coal-ashes or clean Cocoa- 
nut-fibre, placed od the bed and round the 
collar of the plants are a capital safeguard 
against slugs and snails. Many of the failures 
in the culture of this beautiful Iris may be 
traced to slugs and snails eating out the 
centre of the plants in the earliest stage of 
their growth. The East Lothian Stock is often 
sown in March, when it comes into flower in 
the months of August and September, but by 
sowing now the plants commence to flower in 
June and bloom continuously up to November 
or December. These were planted in large 
groups of separate colours, and were most 
effective throughout the summer and autumn. 
Seed is sown thinly in boxes the first week in 
January and placed in gentle heat; when 
large enough the seedlings are pricked out 
into other boxes, and when they become 
crowded are potted up into 4-inch pots, which, 
when the plants become established, are re¬ 
moved to oool-frames. By April they are 
strong, well-rooted plants, fit at any time for 
planting out without fear of check. The soil 
in which Stocks are planted should not be too 
rich or wet, as this tends to make them grow 
strongly and not flower eo well. 

F. W. Gallop. 

Lilford Hall Gardens, Oundle , Northants . 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Early-flowering Pelargoniums.— Plants pro¬ 
pagated from cuttings inserted in August last 
should now be shifted into 6-inch and 7-inch 
pots. As this will be the last shift before the 
plants are expected to bloom, the compost 


should consist of a mixture of two-thirds 
fibrous loam, one-third leaf-mould, with a 
liberal quantity of coarse silver sand added. 
If means do not exist for carrying the plants 
into the pottingehed without taking them out¬ 
doors, the potting had best be done in the 
house in which they are growing. See that the 
soil about the roots is in a medium state of 
moisture before potting, and use clean pots 
and crocks. After potting, place the plants 
where they will get plenty of light and air, and 
not too close together, or they will become 
drawn and leggy. When the roots get a grip 
of the new compost stop the growths for the 
last time if the plants are required to be in 
bloom during February and March next. A 
keen look out must be kept for green-fly, and 
as soon as any of the insects are found vaporise 
at once, and do not wait for the attack to 
become developed before doing so. 

Late - flowering Pelargoniums. — These 
should now be shifted from the pots into which 
they were put after they had their roots short¬ 
ened when being shaken out. Shelves close up 
to the light in a greenhouse provide suitable 
accommodation for this batch, as there is no 
need to hurry them. 

Mignonette.— Plants intended for blooming 
in March and April next should receive their 
final shift. It is a good plan to divide the 
plants into two hatches and shift the one half 
into pots 6 inches and 7 inches in diameter, 
and the others into those two sizes larger. 
The former are more useful for indoor decora¬ 
tion, as the perfume when the plants are in 
flower is always much appreciated, while the 
latter will furnish a good supply of spikes for 
cutting. Given a good strain, very large 
spikes of bloom may, with good cultivation, be 
had. A little fowls’ dung, not in too fresh a 
condition, or dried cow-dung used in sufficient 
quantity to just cover the crocks, is a great 
aid in the growing of Mignonette in pots for 
cutting, as the roots, after taking possession of 
the compost, feed on the manure with avidity. 
Cow-dung may also be used for the smaller- 
sized pots, but a great deal may be done after 
the compost is well filled with roots by a judi¬ 
cious feeding with Clay’s fertiliser. The latter 
should also be given in mild doses to plants 
which are now pushing up their flowervspikea. 
Light, a free circulation of air. and plenty of 
space between the plants are very essential 
for Mignonette when grown under glass. 

Malmaison Carnations.— The final shift 
must now be afforded young plants resulting 
from layering last September, as they must 
not on any account be allowed to become root- 
bound. Only new pots or those in a perfectly 
clean condition should be employed for this 
purpose, while the necessary quantity of 
crocks should also be washed and dried before¬ 
hand. The loam used should be sterilised if 
there is the least suspicion of it containing 
wireworms or anything of a deleterious nature. 
The leaf-mould should also be closely scruti¬ 
nised and heated sufficiently to destroy insect 
life and fungus germs if found necessary. Old 
plaster or old lime rubbish is another neces¬ 
sary ingredient, particularly if the loam is of 
a heavy description, while the silver sand 
should be of a coarse grade. Firm potting 
being essential, the potting-stick must be used. 
If the soil about the roots is moderately moist 
—as it should be—at the time potting takes 
place, no water will be required for several 
days afterwards, and then it should only be 
supplied when, by tapping the pots, it is fouud 
to be required. Allow ample space between 
the plants on the stages, and see that the roof 
glass and the house generally are clean before 
the final arrangement takes place. If any 
trace of rust is found on the foliage while 
potting is going on, spray with “ Carvita ” 
every fortnight for some time to come. An 
occasional vaporising of the house will serve 
to keep the plants from becoming infested 
with fly. 

Salvia splendens grandiflora. — As this 
passes out of flower a few of the best plants 
should be partly cut back, kept rather on the 
dry side, and placed in a warm greenhouse to 
provide cuttings later on in the season. 

Fuchsias. —If a number of young plants is 
required next season for decoration, some of 
the old plants should be cut over and be placed 
in moderate warmth to induce them to break 
and furnish a supply.of pu|jti|PStj..-at an early 
date. 
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Early Potatoes.—Where the forcing of Potar 
toe« is contemplated, and a start is to be made 
early in the New Year, rather more than the 
required number of tubers should be put into 
boxes with their eye end upwards, and be 
stood in a suitable place to give them a start. 
A greenhouse in which a genial warmth is 
maintained answers well for this purpose, as 
the tubers are then in about the right stage of 
growth for planting by the time the hotbeds 
are ready. The hotbeds should be got ready 
without further delay, and consist of quite 
two-thirds tree leaves, the remaining third 
being stable-litter. The beds prove more last¬ 
ing, as regards the amount of heat they give 
off, if the materials are first thrown together 
and turned a few times after the mass has 
become thoroughly heated before being made 
up. Suitable soil for placing in the frames 
- this should be in a light, friable condition, 
and in sufficient quantity—should also be pre¬ 
pared and kept under cover till wanted. The 
bed or beds are beet constructed both wider 
and longer than the frames which are to be 
6tood on them, not only for the sake of con¬ 
venience in giving them the necessary atten¬ 
tion, but so that there is space for building 
up good linings round them when needed. 
Seeing that the food question is such a promi¬ 
nent and urgent matter, it would be a good 
thing if those in a position to do so were to 
grow all the Potatoes possible this season, if 
only for private consumption. A. W. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Early Melons. —Little is to be gained by 
raising Melons before the commencement of 
January, but plants raised in the present 
month, if grown under favourable conditions, 
will yield ripe fruits early in May. Seeds 
should bo sown singly in 2J inch pots filled 
with moderately moist, fine compost. Plunge 
the pots in a hotbed and cover with a shaded 
piece of glass, placing them in an atmoepherio 
temperature of 70 degs. at night. No water 
should be given until the seedlings appear. At 
this stage they should be given a light posi¬ 
tion near the glass. Syringe them daily, and 
do not, allow the roots to suffer from want of 
moisture. The earliest 

Peach-trees are now coming into bloom. An 
atmospheric temperature of from 50 degs. to 
55 degs. is afforded at night, allowing a corre¬ 
sponding rise by day and a moderate circular 
tion of air. The second house will now be 
closed for starting, affording a steady atmo¬ 
spheric temperature of from 45 degs. to 50 degs. 
at night, with a rise of about 5 degs. by day, 
admitting air cautiously in mild, sunny 
weather, but closing the house sufficiently 
early to cause the temperature to remain for 
a short time at about 60 degs. Atmoepherio 
moisture must be provided, depending in 
amount on the condition of the weather, 
syringing the trees with tepid water on fine 
days. It should be remembered, however, that 
mischief may be easily done at this season by 
using the syringe too freely. 

Hardy fruit.—The recent eevere weather has 
necessitated the postponement of much of the 
work in this department. With the advent of 
more favourable weather the work must be 
pushed forward with all possible speed. Ad¬ 
vantage has been taken of frosty weather to 
wheel out all manure, soil, etc., in readiness 
for mulching and top-dressing. Any trees 
growing against walls, or any Apple and Pear 
trees that usually carry heavy crops of fruit, 
and trees that show signs of exhaustion, 
should have the surface-soil removed down to 
the roots and replaced with good loam, wood- 
ashes, and a liberal sprinkling of bone-meal. 
A good dressing of manure may be applied 
later. Frequently examine all Apples and 
Pears in the fruit-room, and remove any which 
show’ the least sign of decay. When the out¬ 
side conditions are favourable a little air may 
be admitted each day, and should there be ex¬ 
ceptionally fine weather the door may be left 
open for an hour occasionally in order to 
thoroughly change the air of the room. 8ee 
that the varieties of fruit are used at the right 
time, and endeavour to prolong the supply as 
lung as possible. 

Seed sowing must now be given considera¬ 
tion. Although one may easily sow seeds too 
early, at the sam£ ftaie every endeavour must 
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be made to prolong the season of the most 
important vegetables for as long as possible. 
Consequently, it is now necessary to make 
small sowings of many kinds under glass. If 
large Onions are required, no time should be 
lost in sowing a small quantity of seed, as 
directed in previous notes. Ailsa Craig is still 
the best variety for furnishing large bulbs. 

Eeeks.—In order to obtain the finest speci¬ 
mens of Leeks it is necessary to sow seeds at 
once in a gentle heat. Much the same treat¬ 
ment is required as that previously recom¬ 
mended in the case of Onions. Seeds may 
either be sown in boxes, and the seedlings 
pricked out into other boxes when quite young, 
or they may be sown in 3-inch pote and potted 
on as required; but for general purposes, boxes 
will be found most convenient. A sowing of 
Cauliflower should be mode in boxes and placed 
in a temperature of about 50 degs. Early 
Snowball, Magnum Bonum, and Early Giant 
are reliable varieties for this early sowing. 
Seedlings left over from the late autumn may 
now be transplanted into 4-inch pots for plant¬ 
ing out in March. A compost of equal parte 
loam and manure from a spent Mushroom bed 
will be suitable. The plants must on no ac¬ 
count be coddled or over-watered. Sow both 
Cabbage and Cos varieties of Lettuce for early 
supplies. Golden Ball, Earliest of All (Cab¬ 
bage vara.), Dwarf Perfection, and Little Gem 
(Cos vara.) are reliable sorts for frame culture. 
If from any cause the winter supply is getting 
short, sow Harbinger, and prick the seedlings 
into boxes as soon as ready, putting them 
3 inches or 4 inches apart, and affording them 
an atmospheric temperature of about 55 degs. 
These may be used from the boxes when quite 
young, and make a tender ingredient for a 
salad. A sowing of some approved early 
variety of 

Peas may be made at once. The beet and 
safest way is to sow the seeds in 3-inch or 
4-inch pots, placing the pots in a oold pit until 
March, when the young plants should be care¬ 
fully planted on a warm, south border. In 
the meantime care must be taken that they do 
not become drawn owing to insufficient venti¬ 
lation. A sowing may also be made on a 
south border as early in the year as the state 
of the weather will permit. 

Potatoes.— Much of the success with this 
crop depends upon the proper selection of the 
seed tubers. Select tubers of a moderate size, 
and place in trays or shallow boxes, and stand 
them in a cool, dry shed where there is plenty 
of light and air. In such conditions the tubers 
will form short, stout shoots. It is a common 
mistake to place seed Potatoes in too much 
warmth. May Queen or Sharpe’s Victor may 
be planted as early in January as possible, 
putting them into a cool pit in light, rich 
soil 12 inches deep. Make the rows 20 inches 
apart, and place the tubers 10 inches apart in 
the rows. Plant them so that the young shoots 
are just oovered with the soil, taking care not 
to injure or break them. When the shoots 
appear above the ground ventilate in favour¬ 
able weather to keep the growths short and 
sturdy, and oarefully protect from frost. 
Potatoes growing in heated pits should be 
moulded up directly the shoots are from 
3 inches to 4 inches in length, using a light 
compost which has been previously warmed to 
the'same temperature as the atmosphere in 
the pit, and choosing the warmest part of the 
day for the operation. A little fresh air 
should be admitted each day when the weather 
is favourable. A few Potatoes may be forced 
in 10-inch or 11-inch pots placed in a vinery 
or Peach-house. The pots need not be more 
than half-filled with turfy loam at present, and 
the tubers just covered. Very little water 
will be required for the first few weeks, and 
additions of a compost composed of half loam 
and half leaf-mould must be made from time 
to time as the haulm extends. 

F. W. Gallop. 


SCOTLAND. 

Indoor work. —A eevere snowstorm has mean¬ 
time put a stop to outside work, and it is pos¬ 
sible to make up arrears indoors and to bring 
the work up to date. In respect of green¬ 
houses, such weather permits of a general 
clean up and rearrangement of the plants. At 
this time many Chrysanthemums are reaching 
the shabby stage, and these may be cut over, 


reserving, of course, a sufficient number of 
stools of each variety to supplement the cut¬ 
tings already put in, or to replace such as may 
from any reason fail. Now is the time when 
such things as Arum Lilies are valuable to fill 
up the stages vacated by the Chrysanthemums, 
of which, however, a quantity yet remains very 
effective—chiefly yellows and whites. Among 
the latter, Nellie Pocket t, grown in bush form, 
oomes in very useful at this time, and is ap^ 
predated for cutting. Of Souvenir de Petite 
Amie, despite its tendency to mildew, no one 
can have too many for late work, the pity 
being that the variety throws cuttings so 
sparingly. A yellow incurved Chrysanthemum, 
also grown this season as a bush, Noces d’Ori 
has been both useful and lasting—quite oh 
much so as W. H. Lincoln and Mrs. Greenfield. 
On Arum Lilies, now being introduced to a 
higher temperature, an outbreak of aphis may 
be anticipated. It is well, therefore, to 
vaporise the house occasionally to check these 
parasites, which so quickly disfigure the 
foliage and spathes. In the stove the in¬ 
clement weather may be utilised for sponging 
over all flne-foliaged plants. Apert from the 
value of such epongings in keeping insect p«t« 
down, the colours of brightly-foliaged plants 
are appreciably brightened. Should there be 
any plants which require top-dressing, this can 
be attended to at the present time. Care must 
be taken that the soil employed is sufficiently 
warmed before it is used for top-dressing. Any 
young stuff which requires a move on may also 
be dealt with now that time permits. I prefer 
to do such repotting in the structure instead 
of taking the plants to the shed, as by doing 
so the risk of chills is minimised. Among 
Ferns, dead fronds can be snipped off and the 
plants smartened up generally. Small stuff in 
3-inch pots is always useful, and seedlings may 
be moved on to such pots successfully at almost 
any time of the year. Any washing and 
cleaning of woodwork, glass, etc, which remain 
to be done ought to be taken in hand while 
the stormy weather continues, so that when 
the thaw comes the important work out-of- 
doors may be at once recommenced without 
delay. 

Tubers, conns, etc.— These, in a dormant 
state, are stored in Cocoa-fibre, the beet 
material for this purpose. It is advisable, how¬ 
ever, to give such things a look over when 
there is time to spare for the purpose. Theee 
comprise tuberous Begonias, Gloxinias, Ges- 
neras, and Caladiums; and occasionally it will 
be found that a piece here and there will 
decay. A frequent cause of this, especially 
among Begonias, is the perforation of a tuber 
by a pointed stake, the wound being aggra¬ 
vated by watering, with the result that decay 
sets in. Such tubers ought to be promptly re¬ 
moved. In the case of the fibre employed for 
storing, I like to keep it slightly moistened— 
that is to say, however, only sufficiently so to 
prevent the fibre turning dust-dry. This keeps 
the tubers and corms plump without exciting 
growth, and they respond more readily when 
started than would be the case if even a little 
shrivelling were present. Some prefer to keep 
these things perfectly dry during their rest¬ 
ing period, but I think it is obvious that they 
must lose a proportion of' their natural mois¬ 
ture, and, consequently, lose vigour and be¬ 
come more difficult to start into growth at 
their proper time. 

Turf, etc.— Should further supplies of turf 
for potting or other purposes be required, now 
is a good time to cut and stack it. The Grass 
is short and clean, and W’ith a little frost in 
the ground the turf can be cut and lifted 
better than when it is sodden with wet. Let 
it be cut into conveniently-sized sods, no more 
than 2 inches or 3 inches thick, and imme¬ 
diately stacked. Between each layer in the 
stack a sprinkling of stable-manure may be 
spread, and, if it is at hand, a light addition 
of slaked lime will be found of advantage. 
Some prefer to make the turf hill in the form 
of a ridge, others build it in a square or 
oblong. It is merely a matter of opinion; 
but when ridged, the loam is at times drier 
than is the case when the hill is table-topped. 

Seed lists will now shortly come to hand, 
and it is good policy always, and especially at 
the present time, to make out a list in ad¬ 
vance of the arrival of the catalogues, so that 
the order may be promptly dispatched. The 
seedsmen, lgpj qj.( re-el ypg v are working with re- 
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dneed eta He, and if orders are sent off ae soon 
ae possible it will give them a better oppor¬ 
tunity of overtaking their work. Economy 
will, no doubt, be in all our minde, but 
economy does not mean niggardliness in the 
matter of seeds, and it is better to order a 
sufficient quantity at the outset than have to 
renew the order at a later date, with the prob¬ 
ability of delay or of disappointment in re¬ 
spect of some varieties. There is sure to be 
the usual crop of novelties, and it is as well, 
when circumstances will permit, to give some 
of the most promising (by*description) of these 
a trial. Any seeds left over from last year, if 
it is intended to use such, ought to be 
thoroughly tested well in advance of the time 
at which they will be required. Personally, 1 
think in the majority of cases that to use old 
seeds is to court failure. 

Rotation of cropping should be considered, 
and a rough plan of such may with advantage 
be drawn up. Such a plan is valuable, and 
saves time when the sowing and planting 
season comes round. The rotation of crops is 
now so well understood and eo generally prac¬ 
tised that it is almost unnecessary to do more 
than to allude to it. 

Furnaces, flues, and everything in connec¬ 
tion with the heating apparatus should be kept 
scrupulously clean. This will mean a reduced 
coal bill, and much more satisfaction to the 
person responsible for firing, while the heat 
will be very much more easily regulated than 
would be possible if the soot were allowed to 
accumulate in vents and flues. 

General work.— In the event of heavy falls 
of snow, one of the first precautions necessary 
is to relieve choice shrubs. Bamboos, Pampas 
Grasses, Flaxes, etc., of the accumulations. 
Much damage can be done in a short time 
when the heavy weight of wet enow is allowed 
to remain on such things. A light tapping 
with a Bamboo or other pole readily dislodges 
it, and the plants soon recover their normal 
position if attended to without undue delay. 
Similar precautions in the case of permanent 
erections of wire-netting over Gooseberry and 
Currant quarters should also be taken, as snow 
soon clogs up the meshes of the wire-netting, 
with the result that a heavy weight is im¬ 
posed on the supports. To bring down the 
enow, nothing which I have tried is so good 
ae a wooden rake, used teeth downwards, 
with which the netting is beaten from the in- 
6ide of the erection. W. McGuffog. 

Balmae Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 


BOOKS. 


THEE SURGERY.* 


Tms is a well-printed book, and Mr. 
Webster has certainly made the most of 
his subject—perhaps a little more than it 
rightly deserves. After all, a diseased 
tree is not a nice thing to have about one’s 
place, and many of the trees he mentions 
iu his book would be much better made 
into firewood. Bracing up a poor tree is 
only justified in the case of some specimen 
of historical interest. Near me there is a 
man who never takes away his dead trees, 
and I can assure Mr. Webster this does 
not add to the beauty of the landscape. I 
would rather see a tall Oak in one of the 
French forests with a clean stem of 80 
feet than all the diseased trees shown in 
Mr. Webster’s book. Also, I do not be¬ 
lieve in bolstering up the Elm, and I should 
be much obliged to the Scolytus destructor 
if it would kill a great many more Elms 
than it does now, as they are a nuisance. 
In a good pleasure garden or forest any 
kind of diseased tree should never be seen. 
Any of mine that get diseased are at once 
marked for firewood: 

The best part of the book is that which 
deals with insects and their doings, and 
this section is very well done indeed, pre- 
I>ared as it is from actual observations. 
The illustrations, moreover, are quite 
useful. W. 


'"Tree Wound* and Diseases: Their Prevention : 

Treatment. With a special chapter on fruit *■- 

A- a Webster. 7s. 6d. net. 
andKorgatj. j|t|2 


diseases: xneir rreventton 
iial chapter on fruit treis. 
et. jPondon Msc’rs. AVblli 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

VLAKTS A*J> FLOWERS. 

Treatment of Clematis (C A .).--Of the four 
kinds of Clematis named, Mies Bateman, a 
beautiful white largo-flowered spring bloomer, 
must have its shoots shortened back a little, 
and the weaker ones thinned out. C. montana 
must be treated in the same way, as both these 
bloom from the wood made the previous 
summer. C. Jackmani and C. rubella are 
autumn bloomers, flowering from the wood 
made during the same season. These should 
have the old wood cut back hard—that is; 
about 12 inches or so from the ground, to 
keep the plants at home and strong. Borne 
of the weaker shoots may be thinned out in 
the spring. 

Culture of Asparagus plnmosns (York¬ 
shire). —This plant can be increased by divi¬ 
sion of the roots, or by cuttings in spring, in¬ 
serted in silver sand, and placed in a tempera- 
ture of 70 dege., and kept close, moist, and 
shaded. When rooted, pot singly into 3-inch 
pots, in good peat and a little sand; give cool- 
stove treatment during the summer, and pot 
the plants on as required. In the ensuing 
winter they will do well if kept growing on 
in a temperature of about 50 degs. at night, 
and in spring they should be moved into larger 
pots, and have their shoots trained to the 
rafters or pillars they are required to furnish. 
After this, nothing special is necessary but to 
give more root-room as wanted, and to keep 
the shoots regulated. They require plenty of 
root and top moisture in hot weather. 

Treatment of an Indian Azalea (T. A.).— 
The cooler this plant, except when required to 
flower early, is kept throughout the winter the 
better. In the case in question the fact of 
your having just cut it down has effectu¬ 
ally done away with any chanoe there might 
have been of flowers being produced this year. 
The only thing to do will be when the plant 
commences to grow again in the spring to 
repot it if required, and encourage it to make 
all the growth possible in a genial, moist tem¬ 
perature, slightly shading it from powerful 
sunshine. Towards the end of the summer the 
flower-buds should have formed in the ends of 
tbe shoots, and more air should be given, and 
in the month of August set the plant out-of- 
doors in a sheltered spot for a few weeks 
before removing to the greenhouse for the 
winter. Attend carefully to the watering and 
keep the foliage frequently syringed to keep 
down ineects. 

FRUIT. 

Pruning Peaches (Peach). —The Peach-trees 
are evidently making too much wood; the more 
you prune them the more vigorous they will 
get. The best course to follow is to lift them 
oarefully and replant them; this is the only 
way to permanently check their vigorous 
growth. When this is done, cut out some of 
the gross shoots, but leave enough wood in to 
oover the wall with the shoots, 6 inches apart. 

Overgrown Black Currant hushes (Grower). 
—The best thing to do with the bushes in ques¬ 
tion is to cut them hard back, and give the 
ground between a good dressing of rich 
manure, and fork it in lightly. If too many 
young shoots start cut out some of the weakest 
during summer, eo that the air and sunshine 
may ripen the wood. Next winter all the 
pruning required will be the shortening pf any 
young shoots which have monopolised too much 
of the strength of the plant. Afterwards cut 
out a few of the main branches annually to 
make room for young wood, as the Black Cur¬ 
rant bears on the latter. 

VEGETABLES. 

Rhubarb deteriorating (S. D.).— The Rhu¬ 
barb evidently wants to be lifted and trans¬ 
planted into fresh soil that has been deeply 
worked, and has in it plenty of manure. The 
roots are doubtless large and full of crowns. 
When lifted they should be cut through the 
middle and a few of the weaker crowns cut 
out. When replanted protect the crowns with 
a little long littery manure, and it will be 
found that they will not only start earlier, but 
will also produce, much finer stems. Do not, 
however, gather any of the stalks till the 
second year after planting. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

F. S. H.-~ Bmall-fruited ornamental Gourds 
are The Turban, Orange, Pear, Warted, Bottle, 
Club, and Siphon. In “The Vegetable 
Garden ” the most distinct Gourde are figured 

and described.- A. H. Maude. —We see no 

reason why the plants in such a border ae you 
refer to should not be a success, the only 
thing is that they may be somewhat later in 
coming into flower.* Is there no way of form¬ 
ing a shelter belt on the north side, which 
would help matters considerably. 


HAKES OF PLANTS AND FRUITB. 

Names of fruits.— Bassett. —Apple Duke of 
Devonshire, so far as we can judge from the 
shrivelled specimens you send us. The fruits 
have been gathered too early. If you laid the 
fruits on straw or hay, this would at once ac¬ 
count for the musty flavour you speak of.- 

Haslemere.—^ One • of the many varieties of 
Cider Apple. 

CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

Alfred Dawkins, 408, King’s-road, Chelsea.— 
Book of Seeds, 1917; Nico-brand. 


The “ Gardeners’ Magazine. "—This has sus¬ 
pended publication for the preeent owing to 
the stress of the time as to paper. It has had 
a long and useful career. 


OBITUARY. 

MR. GEORGES SCHNEIDER. 

We regret to announce the death, at the 
age of sixty-nine, of Mr. Georges Schneider, 
which took place at 3, Meredyth-road, 
Barnes, on Tuesday, January 2nd. To him 
we owe the founding of the Society Fran¬ 
chise d’Horticulture de Londres, in which 
he took a deep interest, and of which, up 
to the time of his death, he had been the 
president. He was always ready to lend a 
helping hand to his countrymen when they 
landed in England, and to him’many young 
French gardeners owe a deep debt of grati¬ 
tude for the interest he took in their wel¬ 
fare. He came to England in 1870, and, 
after having served in some of our best 
English nurseries, he took up a position 
as Fern-grower to Messrs. Veitch and Sons, 
of Chelsea, where he remained for thirty 
years. He w T as a frequent contributor to 
the French and English gardening Press, 
and was the author of “ The Book of 
Choice Ferns.” Ferns, however, were not 
his speciality, as his knowledge of indoor 
plants was very great. Ills ability as a 
plantsman was recognised by French 
growers, who conferred on him the order 
of Chevalier de M6rite Agricole in 1SJW5, 
and made him an officer of the same order 
in 1907. 


SPECIAL SPRING OFFER 


■ OF 

FRUIT TREES. 


We have an immense stock of well-grown fruit trees to 
offer, and are quoting reduced prices for our selection at 
the present time. None hut good, free cropping sorts of 
good quality sent out. An excellent opportunity for these 
who wish to make the best use of their land. Vegetables 
can be grown among the trees for the first few years, and in 
this way the land can be doubly cropped. 
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18 - 


ntuiTiKro 

Apples, Peare, and Plums— 

Bush . 

Standards and Half Standards .. 

Cordons—a very profitable form 
for narrow borders, walls, and 

any small spaces. 

Trained for Walls or Espalier 
Gooseberries and Currants 
Loganberries—Productive and pro¬ 
fitable . 

Strawherries ..3 6 per 100 

Jerusalem Artichokes 16 per peck 

Globe Artichokes ...... o - 

Illustrated and fully descriptive catalogue and special 
spring clearance of Hardy Plants on application. 
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SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 


THE CHEAPEST IN ENCLANO, 


PORTABLE 

BUILDINGS. 


Copyright Jtegtttered. bolts, etc. 

CASH WITH ORDER. SLron 

Size*. Finoi 

fi ft. long. 1 ft. wide, 7 ft. high .. £3 15 0 10 - 

7 ft. long, 5 ft wide, 7 ft. 4 in. high 4 8 0 14 - 

8 ft. long, <i ft. wide, 7 ft. 8 in high 5 16 6 20 - 

9 ft. long, 7 ft. wide, 8 ft. high 6 14 6 24 6 

10 ft. long, 8 ft. wide, 8 ft. 4 in high 7 14 0 33- 

12 ft. long, 8 fL wide, 8 ft. 4 in. high 8 15 0 38 - 

Carriage Paid to any Station in England and Wales. 
Catalogue, with Testimonial*, post free. 


Cucumber Fram9s,from 30/- Poultry Houses,from 35/- 


TT\c pioneer of cheap, simple and effective 
healing for small ar^Cfthouses Complete 
Apparatus from St ' 4 o The immense sale, 
ol this boiler, and its numerous imitations 
are Ihc best testimony o/'iLs undoubted success 


l 743, Old Kent Rd. 
d London, S.E. 


J. T. HOBSON & CO, 


Larcest Makers of Portable Buildings. 

Established 70 Years. BEDFORD 
Work*, 6 acres. 


icating 


IOUCH BOROUGH - LE 1C C S T E rt S M I R C 

[London Offic- . 122 VICTORIA ST - S W| 


FLOWER SHOW FIXTURES, 


Boxes, 100 200 | ’ Boxes, 100 200 

sq. ft. no. ft. I sq.ft. Bq.ft. 

8 x 6in. 21- 38- 12.14.15,16. 18, \ «« n eo 

9 x 7in. 22- 33 6 20.23.24 x 12m. j ™ 

10 x Sin. 25 6 4G 6 16 -.| 7 - 18 « 20 * \ 

12,13,11.1.) x Sin. 27- 48- jc to on oo oi ,‘31,8 55 - 

11,12,13,14x9.11.28- 49- x 14.7. ‘ J 

12.13, 14 x lOin. 29 - 50 - 20,22.24 x loin. 1 

13 x 11 in. 30 - 51 - 18. 20. 22. 24 x 32,6 57 - 

It), 18,20 X 1 OiII. I n . n fro 16iu. I .. J 

16.18.20 x11m. °' s " 20.22.24 x 18in. 34 - 60 - 

PUTTY. Best Soft.-lcwt , 116; icwt.,6-; iewt., 
3 6; 14 lbs., 2- 

DIAMONDS, 7 6 and 10 6 each. 

GLASS CUTTERS. 6-wheel. 16 each. 

BEST MIXED PAINTS. 7-11*. lcvortin*. White, 
6 - atone; ordinary colours, 4 6 per stone. 


January 15.—National Chrysanthemum Society's Executive 
Committee. 

„ 16 —Royal Horticultural Society's Committees. 

,, 30.—Royal Horticultural Society's Committees. 


CREENHOUSE iFJ'itfSTS 

LUt of *onm1ly constructed Orernhouw*, Framaa, 
»nd all Garden Kr<|Ui»ite» fine for a postcard. 

A. SMART. Kin pi re Work*. Mils Knd. Glasgow. 


February 13.—Royal Horticultural Society’s Annual Meet¬ 
ing and Committees. 

,, 27.—Royal Horticultural Society’s Committees. 

MARCH. 

March 6.—Royal Horticultural Society's Bulb Show (2 
days). 

,, 13.—Royal Horticultural Society'* Committees. 

„ 27.—Royal Horticultural Society’s Committees. 


VAPORITE 

Of all Seedsmen 

StSAwaOu ChCmicai C» f vs Qucen Victoria >» London 


Kstab. 1343. 


Advertisement Rates 


Books for the Garden 


)Ve shall be glad if Secretaries of Horticul¬ 
tural Societies will kindly send the dates of 
their various shows to Editor, Gardening Illus¬ 
trated, 63, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London , IK. C. 


THE ENCLISH FLOWER CARDEN AND HOME 
GROUNDS. Twelfth edition. Revised and 
reprinted, with descriptions of the best 
Plants, Trees, and Shrubs, their Culture and 
Arrangement, illustrated with wood engrav¬ 
ings. Medium octavo, about one thousand 
pages, 15/- net. 

THE WILD CARDEN ; or the Naturalisa¬ 
tion and Natural Grouping of Hardy 
Exotic Plants, with a chapter on the 
Garden of British Wild Flowers. Fourth 
edition, with engravings from drawings by 
Alfred Parsons, revised and enlarged. 
Demy octavo, linen boards, price 10/6 net. 

CRAVETYE MANOR, or Twenty Years’ Work 
round an Old Manor House. Printed on 
the finest English hand-made paper, at the 
University Press, Oxford, with fine wood 
engravings and etching. Size, imperial 4to. 
Bound in vellum, price Three Guineas net. 
In paper covers (for own binding), Two and 
a-half Guineas. The Edition is limited in 
number, and will not be reprinted. 

THE GARDEN BEAUTIFUL. Home Woods and 
Home Landscapes. Illustrated with many 
engravings on wood. Demy octavo, 7/6 net. 

ALPINE FLOWERS FOR CARDENS. Rock, Wall. 
Marsh Plants, and Mountain Shrubs. Third 
edition, revised, illustrated. Price 10/6 net. 

THE VEGETABLE CARDEN. With numerous 
Illustrations, Descriptions, and Particulars 
of the Culture of Garden Vegetables of Cold 
and Temperate Climates. *By MM. ViL- 
morin-Andrieux, of Paris. Price 15/-net. 

VINES AND VINE CULTURE. By A. F. Barron, 
V.M.H. (late Superintendent of the Royal 
Horticultural Society's Gardens). Illus¬ 
trated. Price 5/- net. Fifth edition. De¬ 
scribes and Illustrates the Latest Grape 
Culture. 


Scale of Charges for 
Advertisements in 

GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 


Lino Advertisements.-. Single insertions. 9d. per 
line, minimum three lines (about twenty words till the first 
three lines, and nine words each additional line). Front 
]«age. if guaranteed, Is. per lino. No reduction for series. 

Terms ior Display Advertisements, lOs. per 

inch (reduction for series). 

Advertisers not having a regular account at the office 
must accompany their orders with remittance. Orders and 
advertisement copy should be addressed— 

MANAGER, 

63. LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS. LONDON. W.C. 


Letters Delayed in Post. 

Correspondents who expect attention by return to their 
letters are asked to note that postal deliveries are now 
made much later, and the time occupied by letters in 
transit is much longer than formerly. It is incumbent, 
therefore, that all advertising matter should he sent by the 
earliest iwssihle iiost if it is to secure insertion. All com¬ 
munications should be addressed to 63, Lincoln's Inn 
Fields, London. 


IF YOU ARE A NEW READER of “GARDENING ILLUSTRATED,” 
and are interested in its pages, please fill up the accompanying form 
and hand it to your nearest Newsagent or Bookstall 


Please deliver "Gardening Illustrated” (One Penny Weekly), till 


further notice to 


Address 


Should you prefer to receive the copies by post it will be necessary 
to send the form to Manager, “Gardening Illustrated,” 63, Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, London, W.C., with remittance as follows:—For one year, 
6/6; six months, 3/3: three months, 1/8. For abroad, 8/8 per year. 


MANAGER: 65, LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, 


LONDON, W.C. 
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ROOT-PRUNING A COSTLY 
DELUSION. 

In these strenuous days, when labour is 
scarce and from some places absent, it is 
a good plan to give up doing things that 
need not certainly be done; and that is 
the case with root-pruning. How root- 
pruning came about does not matter now. 
Probably it was in part owing to the in¬ 
troduction of the Quince and dwarfing 
stocks. The Quince it was right to intro¬ 
duce, but Pears have been sent out on It 
that would not grow well on it, and hence 
some trouble; and, possibly, in dealing 
with distorted or poor trees, it was 
thought that the tree was in fault, and so 
we got root-pruning. There are various 
other causes. Once we take to dwarfing 
stocks, then some kind of close pruning on 
walls or otherwise is essential, and this, 
being often accompanied by unskilful 
pruning, has led to trouble. Then, over¬ 
pruning of trees by throwing them into 
rank growth leads people to think that 
the tree really wants pruning when all it 
needs is to let it have its own head, as it 
were. In many gardens until recent days, 
when there was no trouble in getting 
stable refuse, gardens were rotten with 
manure. The expression is none too 
strong. The remedy for everything was 
heaps of manure, and many gardens were 
overmanured and masses of humus. Nowa- 
4lays we shall have to do with less 
manure, whether we like it or not—and a 
good thing too, because it will make people 
turn their attention to other sources of 
fertility and to well selected artificial 
manure. When we etfme to the fruit- 
trees themselves we take 

The Pear first. In this article I only 
deal with my own experience. I have seen 
many gardens in England and Ireland bare 
of trees in their natural forms. Scotch 
gardening I am not so familiar with. I had 
seen here and there, even in London, so 
much beauty from the flowering of a Pear- 
tree that I planted some kinds on the 
natural stock. The soil was the worst one 
could have, and not at all such as one sees 
in Kent or Worcestershire. It Is a stiff, 
coldish clay on a shaly bottom. I planted 
a good many Pears in that way, and the 
result has been very good indeed. I have 
never thought of root-pruning at all. There 
has been no need for it; the trees take 
their own way and form their wood natur¬ 
ally. and there has been no cutting back, 
a little gentle thinning being all that was 
done. If we get good, well-grown trees to 
begin with It is a great point. The trees 
are not only fertile^ bnt beautifulrin flower 
or fruit, as in tht case Hardy. 


The Pear in wild nature Is a forest tree, 
and in Worcestershire one may see it 60 
feet high in cultivation. The first mistake 
is in endeavouring to repress the growth 
of a tree of that nature. Let the tree prune 
itself and form its fruit-buds freely and 
naturally. I have never found any need 
for root-pruning, and never thought of it. 
If we get the tree In small pyramids and 
cut into close mop-heads, as I have seen it 
in large gardens, a very different state of 
things arises, over-pruning being the first. 
Then comes the Idea that excessive growth 
will be bettered by root-pruning, whereas 
it ought always to be bettered by letting 
the tree have its own way. As regards 

The Apple. In a garden near me the 
main shoots of the Apple-trees are all cut 
back just as one would cut back stakes In 
a fence, and the result is that the poor 
trees make a strong growth every year, 
but seldom any fruit-buds. In cases where 
dwarfing stocks are unsuitable we should 
undoubtedly take the Crab and let the Apple 
have its own way and grow into a fertile, 
healthy tree. Very little pruning should 
be done at first, and very little in the 
direction of cutting back. In that way I 
am perfectly certain we should get much 
more fruit and much more satisfactory 
trees. This is my own practice, and I have 
had abundant crops of Apples every year. 
We no more think of pruning Apple-trees 
than we think of pruning the Oaks in the 
woods. 

The Peach, which is a very important 
fruit in our country, is often injured by 
over-rich and deep borders, as in my own 
case. Fruit-trees are very much better 
when not overdone with humus, and not 
always the better for being planted in very 
deep borders. That plan is always followed 
by excessive growth and unnecessary 
pruning. W. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

Erloa lusitanioa. — This precious shrub 
opened its flowers with me on January 6th, 
and now I hope to have three months of its 
beauty. It varies as to season of opening. 
It has only been cut down by frost once in 
twenty years, and then sprang up again. 
It is on high ground.—W., Sussex. 

Prunus miorolepl8. —I was delighted to¬ 
day (January 7th) to find Prunus micro¬ 
lepis in flower. Mine is only a small shrub 
not 3 feet high, and I had no idea it would 
flower when so small. I got it from Newry 
two years ago. Daphne Dauphlni is 
flowering also.—D. W. H., The Gables , 
Orwell Road, Rathgar, 


Ugly forms of noble trees.— I have been 
putting on the fireheap of late some ugly, 
close, pyramidal forms of Lawson’s 
Cypress. Like the so-called Irish Yew, 
they get ugly as they get old, and have not 
a trace of the elegance of the wild tree. 
To tolerate them as they get old, one must 
bandage them round. Many of the sports 
of conifers are deserving of no better fate. 
—W. 

Habrothamnus.— In your issue for De¬ 
cember 23rd, 1916, reference is made to the 
treatment of Habrothamnus. I have had 
one for close upon eleven years which is 
now 8 feet to 10 feet in height. It is 
growing at the end of an unheated 
greenhouse. With judicious thinning it 
thrives well and has been in flower right 
up to the present time. It is exi>osed in 
summer to the sun without any special 
treatment beyond the protection of the 
glass, and does not seem particular as to 
soil. The blooms, in colour coral-pink, 
come profusely on the tips of long, slender 
stalks, which hang down and make a fine 
display when other flowers are scarce.— 
John C. Willmeb, Muswell Hill . 

Anemone Japonlca "Mont Rose.”— This 
is undoubtedly the most beautiful variety 
of this charming species. It bears very 
large, quite double flowers, white tinged 
with pink, each about 2$ inches across and 
borne stiffly on long stalks. The foliage 
differs, also, in being somewhat shining 
and very bold. The plant itself does not 
grow so tall as the other varieties; at any 
rate, In my garden, where it is planted 
side by side with the ordinary white and 
pink forms. It commences to flower n 
week or two later, and does not travel 
underground to anything like the same ex¬ 
tent as its relatives, which, In some re¬ 
spect8, is an advantage, as in some soils, 
especially limy ones, the species is apt to 
spread so freely as to constitute a draw¬ 
back. With me, although I have had the 
variety for many years, there are only two 
or three very strong plants which are now 
(November) crowned by a large number of 
beautiful flowers, and buds which promise 
a liberal succession until frost comes.— 
C. T. D. 

Carnation Roaa Sensation.— This is a 
sport from the American Perpetual-flower¬ 
ing variety Pink Sensation—not Sensation, 
as stated at page 649, last volume. The 
chief difference is that of colour, which 
may or may not be regarded as an ac¬ 
quisition or even an improvement upon the 
old. It is doubtful, too, whether the new¬ 
comer has yet been seen at its best. I am 
disposed to think it : has not. Pink Sensa- 
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tion lias been so wo 11 shown in the past 
that the comparative roughness of the 
flowers of the rose sport as I saw It re¬ 
cently did not please me. The centres 
were to some extent depressed as though 
t ho flowers had received a check in their 
younger stages—the outcome probably of 
shortness of labour. In all probability, 
the plants will yield in the ensuing spring 
blooms of the same high quality and refine¬ 
ment as the original.—E. J. 

Rhododendron praecox. — Among the 
many virtues of the genus Rhododendron 
we have hitherto reckoned the immunity 
of all species from attack by rabbits. I 
have learnt, to my cost, that R. pra*cox 
affords an exception to the rule. In the 
autumn of 1915 we planted out several of 
this beautiful hybrid beside woodland 
walks. Much to my surprise and chagrin, 
although the winter of 1915-10 was one of 
the mildest in my recollection, these 
bushes, averaging about 5 feet high, w'ere 
eaten bare by rabbits or hares. This is 
the more remarkable, inasmuch as there 
are very few hares in our w’oods, and 
rabbits have been vigorously kept down 
for the last forty years. There was no 
scarcity of other food for these animals, 
which seems to indicate that they find R. 
prcecox peculiarly palatable. — Herbert 
Maxwell, Monreith. 

Glauoldium palmatum. —I was pleased 
to see the portrait of this beautiful 
Japanese flower on p. 8, but I wish I had 
been present when it sat to the photo¬ 
grapher. In his desire to make it “ look 
pleasant ” he has turned tw’o of its petals 
inside out and has destroyed the symmetry 
of the flower. I always dislike forcibly- 
opened flowers, they have the same un¬ 
comfortable expression as a dog if any 
accident turns its ears inside out. This 
Glaucidium has been growing here, a kind 
gift of Mr. Amos Terry’s, for three sea¬ 
sons, and has so far steadily increased in 
vigour in a little bed of leaf-mould and 
peat In a rather shaded position. It 
flow’ered beautifully this summer and set 
seed. The two carpels, joined in the 
centre, are of very curious shape, and, be¬ 
ing a Ranunculaceous plant, I was aston¬ 
ished, when they split, to find them filled 
with flattened seeds much like those of a 
Fritillary or Tulip instead of the solitary 
large seed I was expecting. The colour of 
the flowers in every plant is very much 
the same—soft lilac, as in Abutilon viti- 
folium.— E. A. Bowles. 

Reinwardtla trigyna. — This winter- 
flow'ering plant has been long grown under 
the name of Linum trigynum, but it is now 
placed in the genus Reinwardtia. It may 
be occasionally met with in good condition, 
but, generally speaking, its merits are 
often overlooked. The colour of the 
flowers, which are borne in clusters on the 
point of every shoot, is a rich orange- 
yellow'. It is easily raised from cuttings 
<»f the young growing shoots taken early 
in the spring. If the plants so obtained 
have their points pinched out once or twice 
during their earlier stages they will, in 
p>ts 5 inches in diameter, form neat little 
bushes that will maintain a succession of 
flowers for some time. Though a w’arm 
greenhouse or intermediate temperature is 
necessary to their w 7 ell-doing in autumn, 
winter, and spring, they will succeed 
throughout the summer in a cold frame, 
especially if care is taken to shut it up 
early in order to husband the sun-heat. 
In hot weather a frequent bedewing with 
the syringe is very beneficial, for in a dry 
atmosphere the foliage is liable to be at¬ 
tacked by red spider. R. tetragyna has 
primrose-coloured flowers, but, to my mind, 
it is not so effective^ the bctterjknow'u 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

OHRY8ANTHEMUM8. 


THE POMPON CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
It is strange that, just as a series of new 
Pompon Chrysanthemums is being raised 
and submitted to the Floral Committee of 
the National Chrysanthemum Society, 
many trade growers consider it scarcely 
worth their w'hile to retain the Pompons 
any longer in their fists. I think it is to 
be deplored that the trade growers in some 
cases are regarding these dainty little de¬ 
corative Chrysanthemums as unworthy of 
their attention. The preference given to 
the large exhibition flow’ers is undoubtedly 
responsible for the px>r support the 
Pomi>ons have received in late years. It 
is not too late to save the Pompons, and 
I hope that those growers w’ho have stocks 
of any of the Pompon sorts W'ill take 
especial care of them. Were these stocks 
lost to cultivation it would indeed be a 
grievous loss. Although some of the 
better kinds are not lost, many beautiful 
varieties, I fear, we shall never see again. 
American market men grow* a few sorts 
for w'hicli they have a social liking, and 
only recently a friend of mine showed me 
flowers of tw'o or three sorts received from 
America that w r ere quite new r to me. They 
struck me as being rather coarse-looking 
flow'ers when compared with those that 
growlers regard as a good type of Pompon 
Chrysanthemum in this country. 

It is largely the fault of the Chrysan¬ 
themum societies that the Pompons are in 
their present position, as so little encourage¬ 
ment is given at the shows. As a rule 
there are from twenty to thirty classes for 
Japanese and incurved Chrysanthemums, 
a few' classes for singles, and occasionally 
one for Pompons. How can it be expected 
that the Pompons as a type of the flow’er 
can become popular? Even when they are 
exhibited they are put up in much too 
severely disbudded form, with the result 
that the blooms are represented quite out 
of character. A diameter of 2 inches or 
2i inches is quite large enough, and of 
blossoms of this size most plants should 
develop several dozen beautiful specimens 
of good form and colour. A few' years 
ago I induced one of our largest market- 
growers to grow’ good batches of Snowdrop 
and Primrose League—two of the daintiest 
and most beautiful of the series, and I 
shall never forget the wealth of blossoms 
represented by these plants when they 
came into flower. I cannot understand 
why these plants are not grown in large 
numbers for cut flowers and for the con¬ 
servatory, as they are highly decorative, 
last a long time on the plant, and keep 
well in a cut state also. There is no time 
like the present to begin operations. May 
I urge upon Chrysanthemum enthusiasts 
to insert a batch of cuttings as soon as they 
can obtain them, and as soon as rooted to 
give the plants good culture until they 
come into flow’er, and I am .satisfied they 
will never regret having done so. 

W. V .T. 


PROPAGATING CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
I want to take some cutting® of Chrysanthe¬ 
mums. May I take them now? As I am only 
able to keep out the frost, in what way had I 
better proceed?— Anxiocs. 

[If you have a structure sufficient to keep 
out the frost, you may put in your Chrys¬ 
anthemum cuttings now r , for, although they 
will root slow'ly, it is better than keeping 
them too warm during their earlier stages. 
The majority of cultivators prefer puttiug 
the cuttings singly into small pots, but 
there is no necessity to do so if space is an 
object, as half-a-dozen cuttings can without 


' difficulty [>e put into a pot 4 inches in dia¬ 
meter. In the first place, the pots should, 
be clean and well drained, then fill the pots 
with a compost consisting of equal parts of 
loam and leaf-mould, with half a part of 
sand, the whole being passed through n 
sieve with $-incli mesh in order to remove 
the rougher portions. These bits may be 
put into the bottom immediately nlxne the 
crocks. In filling the pots the soil should 
be made quite level and pressed down 
moderately firm. The best cuttings are 
the stout young shoots or suckers pushed 
up near the base of the plant. They should 
be cut off; below' the soil, as that portion 
which is underground pushes out roots in 
less time than the upper portion of a shoot. 
In some eases it may he necessary to re¬ 
move tw'o or three leaves in order to allow 
a clear inch at the base for insertion, but 
with a great many the underground por¬ 
tion w'hicli has no leaves will be enough. 
In inserting the cuttings, see that the soil 
is made moderately firm around them. 
After this give a good watering through a 
line rose -sufficient, in fact, to settle the 
soil thoroughly in its place. Then stand 
tile pots in a good light position in a frame 
or greenhouse, whichever you have, and if 
the soil is kept moderately moist the cut¬ 
tings will root slowiy and surely. Later 
on, when the sun gains more i>ow'er, the 
cuttings are better kept fairly close till 
rooted, but now this is not necessary. 
When w-ell rooted they may be potted singly 
into small pots, using tbe same soil as for 
cuttings, except with a lessened amount of 
sand.] 


FRUIT. 

PRUNING NEWLY-PLANTED 
APPLE-TREES. 

I cannot agree with “A. G.” (January 
fitli, p. 5) that newly-planted trees are 
better left unpruned the first year. Such 
a plan has many times been advocated, 
but, having tested its merits several times?, 
I cannot agree with its principles, and 
shall certainly never practise the method 
or advise others to do so. In the first 
place, by non-pruning, a year’s growth is 
lost, and this cannot he made up in after¬ 
growth, In these days, when all are 
struggling to get full crops in the shortest 
possible time, this loss of a year is im¬ 
portant. 

When the shoots of newly-planted Apple- 
trees are pruned hack to w'itliin G inches 
or 8 inches of their base in the February 
following the autumn planting, vigorous 
shoots are made the same season con¬ 
sequent on the energies of the newly- 
planted trees being concentrated in a 
limited number of shoots. Pruned trees 
will make growth from 2 feet long or more, 
in proportion to the habit of the variety, 
the first season, and that is sufficient to 
lay a good foundation for the future. 

Some persons allow all the shoots on 
newly-planted trees to remain, and do not 
prune them back the following year; some, 
again, remove the tip of each. Such trees 
scarcely make any growth the season fol¬ 
lowing planting, because the number of 
eyes on each shoot is too numerous to be* 
excited into growth, owing to the weakened 
condition of the tree by replanting. Trees 
treated in this manner lay the foundation 
for fruit-buds instead of an extension of 
tree area, which should be the aim of tbe 
planter, for the first three years at any 
rate. “ A. G.” says he would “ prune 
back to the firmly-ripened wood the fol¬ 
lowing autumn.” This is inferring tbe 
trees have no ” firmly-ripened wood ” at 
the time of planting. Trees sent out by 
nurserymen are alw'ays well ripened. The 
fact of such n^wl^plntited trees making 
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such vigorous shoots ns they do when 
pruned is a confirmation of the ripened 
state of the shoots. “ A. G.” nlso savs 
• Apple-trees resent anything like severe 
pruning. In no case should anything but 
small wood be cut off Apple-trees.” 

In many cases Apple-trees make numer¬ 
ous shoots, many a yard long; a three- 
year-old tree may produce a dozen, or 
more, superfluous growths. Does “ A. G.” 
say such shoots should not be pruned? If 
not, surely such trees will l>e quickly over¬ 
crowded, and we all know what such 
means to the future progress of such trees. 
Apple-trees under some conditions require 
severe pruning to lay the foundation of a 
shapely tree as well as produce a full fruit 
<™p.__ E. M. 

Storing Apples.—In the Apple we have 
a fruit which, if properly matured on the 


Of course, foo much moisture is as bad as 
too much cold. In my estimation coldness, 
dampness, and darkness are the three 
essentials, but each of these conditions 
must be most carefully regulated to avoid 
excesses. The ordinary house-cellar is 
largely used for this storage; but I find 
that the average cellar is too warm and too 
dry, and we do not get crisp, juicy Apples, 
nor even sound ones, very long under such 
conditions.— H. Hendricks, Kingston , New 
York ,in Garden. 

Apple Lord Hindlip.—This Apple is 
shaixdy and of a fair size for dessert, 
juicy, and pleasant in flavour. It is de¬ 
scribed as a late keeper; but nearly half 
the small lots produced by me in two 
seasons failed to keep longer than to the 
end of November. Possibly, however, this 
was because it was gathered too soon. 
The variety is a weak grower, and may be 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


SYMPLOCOS CRATzEGOIDES. 

This little-known shrub, related to Styrax, 
is widely distributed in the Himalaya, 
China, and Japan. In the south of Eng¬ 
land, Ireland, and parts of the West 
Country there is no reason why it should 
not be generally grown, but it is doubtful 
whether in the colder parts of the country 
it would survive. As may be seen from 
the illustration, the tiny white flowers are 
borne in small clusters from the leaf-axils, 
and, though small, are yet sufficiently 
numerous to make an attractive bush. It 
varies considerably in habit, for while in 
this country it is only seen as a small bush, 
travellers report having seen it growing 
to a height of over 30 feet. 



A flowering shoot of Symplocos cratcegoides. 


tree and carefully gathered, holds its rich i 
juices and chemical constituents in abso¬ 
lute suspension, with little or no change, 
ready at all times for our use and enjoy¬ 
ment, and of inestimable hygienic benefit. 
Of what other fruit of this nature can we 
say so much? All we have to do is to give 
it fair treatment and not ignore its simple 
requirements. It seems to me that the 
great fear of frost is often a cause of 
failure in the storage-room. I have proved 
that a few degrees of frost do not injure 
the Apple if left undisturbed while in that 
condition, and I believe that the nearer 
can keep the fruit to this frost-line, 
say, 34 degs. Fahr., the better we shall 
succeed in preserving the flavour and the 
crispness of the flesh. Sudden and radical 
changes in temperature are fatal and must 
1* avoided. Once tlwf^fruit becomes 
shrivelled the quality 


planted thickly. At present I have not 
found any scab or canker upon it. Its 
flavour is superior to that of James Grieve, 
Worcester Pearmain, or King of the Pip¬ 
pins, but not equal to that of D’Arey 
Spice or the unfortunately big and ugly 
Roundway Magnum Bonum. The last two 
are singularly alike in spicy flavour, but 
D’Arcy is much the better keeper. To my 
taste it comes next to Cox’s Orange 
Pippin for flavour.— Southern Grower, in 
Gardener's Chronicle . 

Grease-bands.— Instead of placing greased 
bands round my Apple-trees this year I put 
bands of cloth. I have in this way caught 
more codlin moth grubs than ever before. 
They evidently appreciate a warm place for 
making their nests, and it is much pleasanter 
not to have to handle the grease. I should 
much like to know if any of your readers 
have made the same experiment?—F. M. G. 


THE STRAWBERRY-TREE (ARBUTUS). 
The common Strawberry-tree (Arbutus 
Unedo) is too well known to need any de¬ 
scription, but the variety A. U. Croomci 
forms a much more ornamental specimen 
than the type. Its foliage is broader, 
thicker in texture, and of the darkest green 
—this in contrast with the dull red bark of 
the twigs forming in itself an effective 
feature. The pink-tinged blossoms are also 
borne in great profusion, the fruits being 
equally as ornamental as those of the type. 
There are several well-marked varieties of 
the Strawberry-tree besides Croomei, such 
being crispa, with the edges of the leaves 
crisped, salicifolia, with long, narrow 
leaves, and quercifolia, the leaves of which 
bear a certain resemblance to those of an 
Oak. The Grecian. 

A. Andrachne is a v^ry handsome trec r 
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and by some considered the best and 
hardiest of the whole family. It forms a 
much-branched specimen, vjell clothed with 
deep green leaves, while the peculiar ap- 
isearance of the bark forms a very pro¬ 
minent feature. In this kind the old bark 
peels off every season, when the new, which 
makes its appearance underneath, is at first 
green, but by winter it assumes a bright 
mahogany tint. Sometimes portions of the 
old bark hang loose for a considerable 
time, and when this is the case the plants 
have a rather wild and rustic appearance. 

A. hybrida, a cross between A. An- 
drachne and A. Unedo, is in its general 
characters about midway between the two 
parents. One that sheds its bark in the 
manner common to A. Andrachne is the 
North American 

A. Menziesii (syn. A. procera), this 
differing from A. Andrachne in the plant 
being far less dense, the leaves rounder 
and much more glaucous, while the trunk 
and principal branches are whitish instead 
of having the mahogany hue of the other. 
The colour of the blossoms is a sort of 
greenish-white. 

Soil.— Given an open spot in light, 
porous soil, the Arbutus will do well in 
most southern and western gardens, even 
thriving on chalk, though on sandy soil 
upon rock or gravel the finest growth is 
made. In inland districts the Arbutus is 
often injured by frost, but even if cut 
down the stems on the approach of warm 
weather break up afresh and grow away 
freely. The bunches of Heath-like flowers 
hang for many weeks during mid-winter, 
and last for a long time when cut. In the 
south and west of England and in Ireland 
the fruits are borne freely, and a large 
specimen in fruit is very handsome. The 
bright red colour of the stems of some 
kinds is also very effective when the plants 
have attained to some size. Young plants 
should be protected in the winter until they 
become established, giving them an open, 
sunny spot and plenty of drainage, so that 
the wood may get well ripened. 

Propagation. — The Strawberry-tree is 
easily raised from seed, which should be 
washed, dried, and sown in pans the fol¬ 
lowing spring. The varieties are, as a 
rule, increased by grafting on the common 
kind. T. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The hardiness of Camellias. — At St. 

Leonard’s Hill, Windsor, the garden is on 
the summit of a hill, and the Camellias 
are exposed to the cold north-east winds 
that sweep across the hilltop. In this gar¬ 
den Camellias are not grown as isolated 
specimens; there are dells of Camellias and 
hedges of Camellias, including the old alba 
plena (double white), Cliandjeri elegans 
(large flowers, light rose), Yalteoareda 
(bright pink with snow white spots), Bealii 
(deep red), and Mathotiana (with dark 
double red, Paeony-like flowers). Even the 
fragrant, small-flowered C. Sasanqua suc¬ 
ceeds outdoors, also the beautiful C. reti¬ 
culata. It is strange that these plants are 
regarded as tender. The more exposed the 
position the better they seem to like it. 
The flowers appear early, and they may 
be injured like most other flowers that 
face the frosts of spring.—S., in Garden. 

Rhododendron dahuricum.— This is bright 
now, its only dofeefc being the rather ungainly 
growth of the bueh. It is not too often eeen, 
but is invaluable to those who desire to have 
something in flower all the year round. It oan 
be grown in loam.—S. A. 


“The English Flower Garden and Home 

Grounds."— New Edition, 12th, revised, with descriptions 
of all the best plants, trees, and shrubs, their culture and 
arrangement, illustrated on wood. Cloth, medium 8vo, 12s. ; 
jhjM free., lot. Od. Of all Booksellers or from the office 
ot Oakdenino Illustrated, 63 , Lincoln's Ihn Fields, 
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INDOOR PLANT& 

BLUE HYDRANGEAS. 

The blue colour which so many plants of 
Hydrangea horfcensis assume in widely- 
situated localities is due to the presence of 
iron in the soil, this blue oolour varying in 
density with the quantity of iron. In cer¬ 
tain localities the natural oolour of H. 
hortensis—rose—is never seen as much as 
it may be desired. The pure white variety, 
Thomas Hogg and H. Marlesi, assume a 
blue shade, if not so pronounced as in H. 
hortensis. In Cornwall this Hydrangea 
hortensis assumes a deep blue colour, the 
flower trusses being, perhaps, more luxuri¬ 
ant than I have seen elsewhere, especially 
in the garden at Trewidden, some few 
miles north of Penzance. In the gardens 
at Penrhyn, near Bangor, clumps some 12 
feet in diameter and as much as 8 feet high 
border the carriage drive through the 
park, and, being on Grass with a back¬ 
ground of trees, they are a magnificent 
sight. Devonshire, too. Is noted for the 
intensity of the blue colouring the flowers 
assume. In South Hants many examples 
are to be found where the soil is other than 
chalk, which is all against the blue colour 
in the flower-lieads except under artificial 
conditions. The flowers of H. hortensis 
and H. Thomas Hogg, growing in pots, can 
be coloured at will by adding 1 lb. of sul¬ 
phate of iron to a bushel of soil at potting 
time. Thoroughly shake the old soil from 
the roots to ensure the presence of this 
chemical among the roots generally. When 
the plants are growing freely and the pots 
full of roots water daily with powdered, 
alum-water at the rate of | oz. to a gallon 
of water. S. r. 

WATERING POT-PLANTS. 

Now that the days are at their shortest, 
the moment is a very opportune one 
for saying a few words on a subject which 
is of much importance, and is a more or 
less puzzling one to many. Watering pot- 
plants is an art which even the most ex¬ 
perienced gardener never becomes quite 
master of, and it is certainly during the 
winter months, when languid root action 
is accompanied by little or no top growth, 
that the grower’s skill in the use of the 
watering-pot is put to greatest proof. 
When the long summer days bring with 
them great activity of the roots, any little 
error may soon be rectified, but it is far 
otherwise at this season, when an overdose 
of water may cripple permanently, if it 
does not kill. In the cool greenhouse, 
where the temperature ranges very low for 
days together, great caution must be exer¬ 
cised, and as the soil is cold, and the roots 
in a general way almost at a standstill, the 
evil effects of over-watering are more 
acutely felt than where the average tem¬ 
perature is more stimulating. Watering 
in winter has been often epitomised by the 
phrase, “ water when dry,” but although 
this is a rule which will apply to the 
generality of plants sheltered by a glass 
roof, at that time there are notable ex¬ 
ceptions to it, neither should it in any case 
be followed to the letter. Take, for in¬ 
stance, Camellias and Azaleas. The | 
former, though as regards actual growth 
at rest, are really hard at work, there 
being ail unseen process of development 
going on in the flower-bud, which, If 
stopped, has most disastrous results on the 
form, size, and colour of the flower. Lack¬ 
ing a sufficiency of the sustaining fluid 
after the buds are formed, the flowers 
must be deficient in one or more of their 
most pleasing characteristics. It, there¬ 
fore, follows that a vigorous specimen 
laden with buds will require a much larger 
share of attention in watering than one 
which is not thus burdened. The same of 


Azaleas, winter-flowering Heaths, Cyti- 
suses, Coronillas, Abutilons, etc., and in 
the same category should be placed Cine¬ 
rarias, Calceolarias, Primulas, and Cycla¬ 
mens, which continue to advance all the 
winter through. A pretty safe rule with 
these is to allow them to approach the 
verge of dryness, watering always before 
they become quite dry. This rule will 
apply to plants of a woody nature gener¬ 
ally, but only to healthy plants. When a 
plant seems to come into a sickly state, 
and an examination of the roots shows 
that they are not quite healthy, allow the 
soli to dry out between each watering. 
This persevered in will always restore root 
activity, and will bring the soil once more 
into a wholesome condition. The plants 
that need least water are succulents—they 
can go almost without it—and next to them 
come Zonal Pelargoniums, those which 
were taken up from the open ground re¬ 
quiring scarcely any; but Pelargoniums 
of the show, fancy, and Regal types, Ver¬ 
benas, Ageraturns, Petunias, etc., should 
be kept just moist. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Growing Begonia Gloire de Lorraine.— 
Would you kindly state fully how to grow this 
Begonia? What temperature is required? 
Should the plants be syringed? What is the 
best compost, and should the soil be made firm 
or left loose?— Edinburgh. 

[After the plants have done blooming 
they should be kept somewhat drier than 
before in order to ensure a certain amount 
of rest. Then about the end of March they 
must be cut half-way down and placed in 
a structure where a temperature of 55 degs. 
to 70 degs. is maintained. If syringed fre¬ 
quently, young shoots will be freely pushed* 
out from the base of the plant. When 
these shoots are about a couple of inche* 
In length they must be taken off as 
cuttings. Four or five cuttings may be 
dibbled around the edge of a pot 4 inches 
in diameter. The pots must be quite clean 
and effectually drained. A suitable com¬ 
post for the cuttings may be made up of 
equal parts of loam and leaf-mould or 
peat, with half a part of sand. Plunged 
in a close propagating case where there is 
a gentle bottom heat the cuttings will soon 
root, when they must be inured to the 
ordinary atmosphere of the house. After 
this they should be potted singly, and when 
the roots take possession of the new soil 
the tops of the plants must be pinched out 
to encourage the formation of side shoots. 
If the young plants are potted first into 
thumbs they may be shifted into pots 4 
inches in diameter, and when sufficiently 
advanced put into their flowering-pots from 
5 inches to 7 inches across. For this later 
potting the compost should consist of two 
parts fibrous loam to one part of leaf- 
mould, and a good sprinkling of sand, 
making this fairly firm. During the sum¬ 
mer the plants may be grown without fire 
heat, but the atmosphere of the structure 
in which they are growing must be kept 
snug and fairly moist.] 

Begonia 8emperfloren8.— In estimating 
the relative values of winter-flowiring 
Begonias the several forms of Begonia 
semperflorens must not be passed over. 
This species well merits its name, as it 
will bloom more or less continuously 
throughout* the year, but for winter-flower¬ 
ing, when the plants are grown on for that 
purpose and allowed to bloom in the 
autumn, they will keep up a grand display 
throughout the dull period of the year. 
They, too, are hardier than the various 
Socotrana hybrids. As is w y ell known, B. 
semperflorens is fibrous-rooted and can be 
readily increased by cuttings or seeds. At 
the meeting of the Royal Horticultural 
Society on November 7th a pleasing group 
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of these Begonias was shown by Messrs. 
Blackmore and Langdon, Bath, the colour 
of the flowers ranging from white to crim¬ 
son. For greenhouse decoration at this i 
season they have certainly much to com¬ 
mend them. Another class of the semper- 
florens section is what is known as the 
gigantca group, the result of crossing B. 
semperflorens with the tall-growing B. 
Lynehiana, or Roezli, as it was at first 
called. The members of this class form 
bold-growing plants that will keep up a 
display of flowers for months together.— 
K. R. W. 

Primula floribunda. —This, referred to in 
Gardening Illustrated for December 
SJrd, is a great favourite of mine. In the 
greenhouse it may be had in flower 
throughout the year, though it is in late 
autumn, winter, and early spring that its j 
bright-coloured blossoms are most ap- J 
predated. Owing to the rich yellow of its 
flowers I should not consider it second to 
Primula Kewensis, which, from its bolder 
habit, is much more grown. In a variety 
of P. floribunda known as Isabellina the 


and winter. For flowering at this season 
they need to be repotted late in the spring, 
after a period of rest, which is ensured by 
keeping them almost dry. When shaken 
clear of the old soil and the curious scaly 
rhizomes graded as to size they may, if 
sufficiently plentiful, be potted three in a 
pot, taking care that the. growing point is 
near the edge. With scarce sorts they can 
be potted singly, and if more are required 
the tops may, when sufficiently advanced, 
be taken off as cuttings. These soon root 
if they are put into a close propagating 
case with a gentle bottom-heat. The plants 
may be grown cool during the summer and 
shifted into larger i>ots when necessary. 
Good examples may be had in pots 5 inches 
in diameter. In common with most 
Gesneniceous plants, Tydieas are greatly 
benefited by a liberal use of leaf-mould in 
the potting compost. When the pots are 
full up with roots an occasional stimulant 
will be beneficial.—K. R. W. 

Lothian Stocks.—If not already done, theee 
should b© ehifted into their flowering pots, 
6 inches and 7 inches in diameter. The com- 


ROCK, ALPINE, BOG, FERN, AND 
WATER GARDENS. 

CAMPANULA GARGANICA W. H. 

PAINE. 

The pretty creeping Italian Bell-flower in 
three shades of colour—blue, pale blue, 
and almost white—is well known to all 
lovers of alpine plants, and these will wel¬ 
come the above, by far the most distinct 
of its class. The new-comer is charac¬ 
terised by the same free habit and profuse 
flowering as the others, *with, in addition, 
a colour contrast which places it welt above 
them. The top half of the corolla lobes is 
of an intense blue, the base being almost 
pure white, thus rendering the plant quite 
distinct. It flowers when the majority of 
the dwarf Bellflowers are over. The plant 
gained an Award of Merit when shown at 
Holland House on June 29th, 1914, by 
Messrs. W. Watson and Sons, Ltd., Clon- 
tarf Nurseries, Dublin. 

ENCRUSTED SAXIFRAGES. 

A characteristic of these is that eontinu- 



Group of Campanula garganica W. H. Paine. From a photograph hij 
Mr. Geo. E. Low , in the Botanic Gardens , Glasnevin. 


ous heavy rains do not mar their beauty; 
in fact, under these apparently adverse 
circumstances the leaf tints are more ac¬ 
centuated and their decorative value is 
much enhanced. Summer drought and 
heat give them a rather dull appearance, 
but with the adventof autumn rains they 
regain their normal beauty, which the 
viscissitudes of an English winter are not 
able to dim. For thus reason, and even 
if they were not beautiful when in flower, 
they would be of the greatest value for 
giving colour variety in the outdoor gar¬ 
den during the dull months of the year. 
There may be a difference of opinion as to 
the respective value of S. pyramidalis and 
S. longifolia, but if the latter is the Queen 
the former is the King of Saxifrages. S. 
pyramidalis is, I believe, the more im¬ 
pervious to drought, and, if placed suit¬ 
ably, will not suffer, even if not attended 
to in the matter of watering, and it in¬ 
creases with such freedom that a nice stock 
can quickly be raised from a single speci¬ 
men. 

In order to fully realise the decorative 
worth of this species it must be seen in the 
form of groups of from a dozen to fifty 
plants. The effect of these numerous 
branching spikes is very fine, although 
isolated specimens in perfect health and 
vigour are certainly attractive. Those who 
wish to see this Saxifrage in its very best 
form should treat it as is done when grown 
in pots; that is, take off all the offsets, 


flowers are of a sulphur tint, but I do not 
care for this. While the blossoms of P. 
floribunda are freely borne, it is necessary, 
in order to obtain the longest display, to 
keep the old flowers picked off. If this is 
not done every capsule will carry a great 
number of seeds, and but few more flowers 
will then be produced. Though this 
Primula is of a perennial nature the most 
satisfactory way is to raise young plants 
from seeds, throwing away the old ones 
when they are past their best. Of course, 
a few should be saved for seed. When 
raised in quantity there is a slight amount 
of variation among them, and when this 
happens I always select the best for seed 
production. When the seed is ripening, a 
sharp look-out must be kept, as the cap¬ 
sules are apt to burst unexpectedly and 
scatter the seed.—W. T. 

Tydaeas. -Where a display of flowering 
Plants has to be kept up at all seasons the 
Tydaeas (which botanists now tell us are 
Isolomas) are very useful. They may be 
had in bloom practically throughout the 
year, but perhaps thejnpst useful time is 
when tj^y flower* dufj ng tbl lutypitpiun 


poet should consist largely of good fibrous 
loam (to ensure sturdy growth), a little leaf- 
mould, Mushroom dung, fine mortar rubble, 
and sand being the other requisites. To pre¬ 
vent the plants becoming drawn they must 
have an abundance of air on every favourable 
occasion and be kept close up to the light. 

Marguerites.—These should now be finally 
potted in compost similar to that recom¬ 
mended for Stocks. The potting, to ensure 
short-join ted, sturdy growth, should be firmly 
done, keeping the plants in an airy position 
well up to the glass. Too close an atmosphere 
and a warm temperature are ruination to 
these plants. 

Azalea obtusa.—In this the flowers are small 
and single, but borne in the greatest profu¬ 
sion. In the greenhouse it may be had in 
flower by Christmas. The blossoms of the 
ordinary form are bright red, but there is also 
a white-flowered variety. Flowers of both 
colours frequently occur on the 6ome plant. 

Azalea amoena.—In this the hose-in-hose 
flowers are rosy-purple. Improved forms are: 
A. Caldwelli and A. splendens. In A. calyci- 
flora the blossoms have the liose-in-hose char¬ 
acter common to A. amcena, but the colour is 
a bright red. 


thus throwing the energy of the plant into 
one crown. I once put out about thirty 
nice young plants in well-prepared soil and 
treated them in this way. The effect was 
certainly very fine; the flower-stems were 
thick and many of them were feet high 
and correspondingly broad. It was the 
finest display of this Saxifrage I have ever 
seen. I happened to want some choice 
white flowers for decoration, and found 
these just the thing, as, mixed with other 
flowers, they imparted a very light and in¬ 
formal appearance. Those who need white 
flowers should grow this Saxifrage. It is 
as easily grown as the greater part of 
lnrnler plants, using free soil witli a 
little brick rubble or stones, and sufficient 
elevation to guarantee the roots against 
stagnant moisture. 

One of the most useful members of the 
family, S. altissima, is not much behind 
S pyramidalis in decorative value and 
utility for the supply of cut bloom. Several 
years ago I wished to cover what was at 
one time a rubbish-heap, and planted some 
of the more easily-grown things, such as 
DIanthus deltoides, Coronilla iberica, 
Sempcrvivums, imd • free-growing Saxi- 
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frages. I made a group of S. altissima, 
putting the crowns 6 inches apart. They 
seemed to enjoy the decayed vegetable 
matter, and made strong growth. The 
following year there was quite a forest of 
spikes, fifty or more, with exceptionally 
strong stems, and as I happened to need 
a good many white flowers just then they 
were very helpful. In order to obtain the 
best results this kind must be transplanted 
every third year. It is so free-growing 
that the crowns become very crowded, and 
weaken each other, and then one has big 
specimens with few flower-stems and these 
generally weak. Byfleet. 


GARDEN FOOD. 

SMALL POTATOES. 

Now that there is such a scarcity of Pota¬ 
toes it seems a pity to throw away the 
very small ofaes. When there are fowls or 
pigs to be fed they can be used to help out 
the food supply for these animals, but in 
many households there is neither to eat 
up the small Potatoes. Lately I have been 
experimenting with the small Potatoes of 
last year’s crop. They were far tdo small 
to peel in the ordinary way, so I boiled 
them in their jackets and peeled them be¬ 
fore sending to table. In flavour they 
were more delicate than the larger tubers, 
and when pqt through a Potato masher 
everyone said how extremely nice they 
were. The very tiny ones, about the size 
of a Filbert, were delicious if boiled, then 
peeled and fried whole in butter until they 
were a rich brown, and served with a Nut 
roast, or vegetable cutlets. Another 
method was to peel and boil the Potatoes, 
and then place them in a pan with about a 
teaspoonful of butter, and toss them until 
very hot and coated with the dissolved 
butter. Sprinkle rather thickly with 
chopped Parsley and serve Very hot. Still 
another way of cooking these tiny Potatoes 
was to peel them after boiling, and simmer 
them for five minutes in some nice white 
sauce, and send to table very hot. If a 
large saucepanful of Potatoes Is boiled at 
one time the tubers, are ready for use 
whenever they are required, for the above 
ways of cooking them are equally good for 
either cold or hot Potatoes. 

Potato cheese.— Take sufficient boiled 
small Potatoes to three parts fill a medium¬ 
sized pie-dish, peel them, and set them 
aside. Place a tablespoonful of butter 
(ordinary or Nut butter does equally well) 
In a small saucepan, add a tablespoonful 
bf flour and fry until the whole is of a pale 
golden tint, then add a breakfastcupful of 
fresh milk, and simmer the contents of the 
saucepan until the mixture thickens. Place 
the Potatoes in a buttered pie-dish, sprink¬ 
ling each layer with a little grated cheese. 
Pour the white sauce over, and cover with 
a layer of biscuit or fine breadcrumbs 
mixed with a tablespoonful of grated 
Cheese, and sufficient pepper and salt to 
flavour. Sprinkle the top with a little dis¬ 
solved butter and a tablespoonful of grated 
cheese. Bake in a moderate oven until the 
top is delicately browned. This makes a 
nice supper dish, and is generally liked by 
everyone. 

Savoury Potato cakes are nice for 
breakfast, and the flavouring can be varied 
to suit all tastes. A little chopped Onion, 
or a sprinkling of sweet herbs, will give 
variety. Mash the. Potatoes after peeling 
and while still hot. If cold Potatoes are 
used stand the dish containing them over 
a pan of boiling water until the tubers are 
warm. They mash so much easier when 
hot. Place the mashed Potato in a basin, 
add a dessertspoonful of flour for every 
Cupful of Potato, paflQcieiy sc I^^ijd pepper 


to taste, and a tablespoonful of finely- 
chopped Onion or Chives. Stir in enough 
hot milk to make the whole into a stiff 
paste. Shape into flat cakes, about the 
size of the top of a small cup. Rub the 
outside with a little plain flour and fry in 
hot butter or other fat. If preferred, the 
cakes can be brushed with egg and coated 
with breadcrumbs before being fried. 

Potato flat cakes are an old-fashioned 
dish seldom seen nowadays, but they are 
very nice. Mash the Potatoes in the same 
manner as in the preceding recipe, add one 
tablespoonful of flour for every breakfast- 
cupful of mashed Potatoes, a pinch of salt, 
and sufficient hot milk to make the whole 
into a smooth, stiff paste. Flour a pastry- 
board and turn the Potato paste on to this 
and work into a smooth round lump. Then 
roll it out until about a quarter of an inch 
in thickness, and cut into rounds the size 
of a saucer. Slide the cakes carefully on 
to a welhgreased baking-pan and bake in 
a moderate oven until nicely browned on 
both sides. Pile the cakes one on top of 
each other on a dish, pouring a little dis¬ 
solved butter over each as it is laid in 
place. Stand in the oven to get very hot, 
and send to table at once. 

H. Thoburn-Clabke. 


THE USE OF BEETROOT. 

In every garden and market the only 
question to consider as to Beet is to make 
the best and varied uses of it. Also the 
kinds are Important, as there is such a 
difference in their value. There is now 
such a fine selection of the Early Globe 
Beets that to grow an inferior type is a 
waste of time. There are, however, some 
very inferior varieties, the colour and 
flavour being poor. Such kinds as Crimson 
Ball, Improved Globe, Early Model, and 
improved forms of the Egyptian Turnip- 
rooted are all excellent and can be relied 
on for flavour and quality. In the long- 
rooted section there are no better than 
Nutting’s, an old and well-tried sort, and 
Cheltenham Green Top. 

-TVhnt a conservative lot we gar¬ 
deners are, to be sure! Nine out of ten of 
us sow year after year the purple-topped 
variety, because we think that unless the 
top is of this colour the roots cannot be 
Beetroot. Anyone who has tried Chelten¬ 
ham Green Top Beetroot will never grow 
the old-fashioned purple-leaved varieties, 
which more often than not are coarse and 
stringy. Cheltenham Green Top is a superb 
Beetroot, soft and melting.— Garden. 

—«- To cook Beetroots, they should be 
soaked in luke-warm water and lightly 
scrubbed with a soft brush, taking care 
not to injure the skin. Place them in a 
steamer or in a moderately hot oven, and 
let them cook from two to three hours, 
according to size, dip each one into cold 
water apd remove the skin while the root 
is still warm. Set the Beetroot aside, and 
use it in one or other of the following 
methods 

Beetroot salad is made by slicing a cooked 
Beetroot and covering it with a mayonnaise 
dressing, or with a mixture of two tablespoon- 
fuls of Olive oil, one of vinegar, and a season¬ 
ing of pepper and salt. 

Dutch salad.— Take equal quantities of cold 
Potato (preferably fried or baked with meat). 
Celery, and Beetroot, and cut the vegetables 
into cubes. Season them with pepper and salt 
and mix them well together. Pour mayon¬ 
naise or oil and vinegar dressing over the 
vegetables and garnish the salad with strips 
of salted herring or fillets of anchovies. 

Stewed Bebtroot. —Slice a large cooked Beet¬ 
root into a stewpan, add a finely-minced 
Spanish Onion, a teaspoonful of chopped 
Parsley, a seasoning of pepper and salt, and 


1 oi* of butter. Cover the pan cloeely by 
spreading a sheet of kitchen paper between 
the stewpan and lid, and let the Beetroot etew 
gently for an hour, shaking it occasionally to 
prevent burning. Mix a dessertspoonful of flour 
into a smooth paste with half a teacupful of 
cold water and half a teaspoonful of garlic 
vinegar. Place the stewed Beetroot in a dish, 
add the flour mixture to the juioe remaining 
in the pan, stir it over the fire until it is 
nicely thickened, and pour it over the Beet¬ 
root. 

Frisch stewed Beetroot. —Slice a cooked 
Beetroot and etew it for half an hour in suffi¬ 
cient veal gravy to cover it. Mix 1 oz. of 
Arrowroot or Potato flour with a gill of 
cream, pour the gravy over it to thicken it 
without curdling, bring it almost to the boil, 
season it with pepper and salt, pour it over 
the Beetroot in the dish, and just before serv¬ 
ing sprinkle a few drops of Chili vinegar over 
it. 

Sweet dish of Apples and Beetroot.— Boil 2 os. 
of Rice for an hour in a pint of milk sweet¬ 
ened with i oz. of sugar, allow it to pool and 
spread it at the bottom of a dish. Peel, core, 
and slice 1 lb. of cooking Apples, add a’sliced 
Beetroot (which need not have been previously 
cooked), a small piece of Lemon peel or Bay- 
leaf, or a bruised Clove, and 1 oz. of sugar. 
Stew the Apple and Beetroot until it can bs 
smoothly mashed, and spread it over the Rice. 
Make a custard by mixing a teaspoonful of 
Cornflower, a teaspoonful of 6Ugar, one egg, 
and i pint of milk into a smooth paste, and 
stirring it over the fire until it is smoothly 
thickened, but without boiling it. Pour tbs 
custard over the Apple mixture, and serve it 
when cold, or make it hot by baking it for ten 
minutes in a moderate oven.—The Queen. 

Beetroot fritters.— Peel a fairly large Onion, 
and cut it into rather thin slices, put them on 
a dish, season with salt and pepper, sprinkle 
over with finely chopped Parsley, then pour 
over one or two tableepoonfule of Olive oil 
and about half a teaspoonful of vinegar. 
Cover the dish, and allow it to stand for about 
an hour. Cut a good-sized cooked and peeled 
Beetroot into slices the same size as the Onion 
slices; place a slice of Onion between two of 
Beetroot, so as to form sandwiches. Dip each 
into a previously prepared frying batter; fry 
these in hot fat to a delicate brown colour, 
and drain on a cloth. Dish up, garnish with 
fried Parsley, and serve hot. 

Beetroot cassolettes.— Take three medium¬ 
sized cooked Beetroots, and divide each in half. 
Trim each half so that they are nicely shaped 
and as near as possible the same size. Scoop 
out most of the inside so as to make a cup¬ 
like cavity, and place to steep in seasoned 
vinegar. In the meantime, cook in stock 3 oz. 
Rice, drain, and when oold mix with sufficient 
Olive oil, vinegar, salt and pepper to season; 
add also a tablespoonful of chopped Beetroot, 
a chopped hard-boiled yolk of egg, two minced 
Gherkins, a dessertspoonful of Capers, and a 
little chopped Parsley. Fill the Beetroot casso¬ 
lettes with the mixture, decorate the top of 
each with hard-boiled white of egg, a neatly- 
cut slice of Gherkin, and a sprig of Parsley; 
dish up and serve.—The above are from Sinn's 
“ Meals Without Meat.” 

Beetroot may be baked or boiled, but boiling 
is the better way. The chief point in the 
cookery of Beet is the preservation of the 
skin—it should not be broken. The time re¬ 
quired for small ones is about an hour and a 
half, but very large Beets should be allowed 
nearly double that time. 

Beet §alad.— Chop fine a carefully boiled Beet 
and pour over a dressing prepared by 
thoroughly beating together three table- 
spoonfuls of Lemon juice, one of sugar, and 
half a cup of whipped cream.—From “Apple 
Tree Cookery Book.” 

Bbbtroot salad. —Slice and cut into dice 
enough cold Beet to make a pint; heap them 
in the centre of a dish and surround with 
leaves of head Lettuce. Make a sauoe Tartare 
as follows :—Chpp very fine four Olives (stoned), 
one tablespoonful Capers, one Gherkin, and 
mix with one cup of mayonnaise dressing. 
Pour this over the Beets and garnish with 
slices of hard-boiled eggs.—From “Mazdaznan 
Cookery Book.” 
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FERNS. 

PLUMOSE FORMS OF BRITISH 
FERNS. 

While the production of branched, crested, 
crueiated, depauperated, and other ab¬ 
normal forms among British Ferns was 
some years ago recorded by enthusiastic 
Fern-hunters and cultivators, and notable 
examples were the subjects of numerous 
illustrations in our gardening papers, the 
production either naturally or by cultural 
means of plumose forms is of much more 
recent date. It is a most interesting sub¬ 
ject, not only because of the decorative 
value of these products, but also from a 
scientific point of view. When we con¬ 
sider the magnificent plumose forms found 


often measuring 24 inches in length, and, 
as may be seen by the accompanying Illus¬ 
tration, are furnished with a great depth 
of leaflets, which give the plant a beautiful 
appearance. Then there is a section of 
divisilobum plumosum, comprising the 
varieties with fronds of a very feathery 
nature. Prominent among them are the 
sub-varieties densum, dissectum, Foxi plu- 
mosissimum, and densum superbum, all of 
which are remarkable for the exquisite 
and delicate texture of their fronds, which 
remain on the plants until the new growth 
is well developed. It may be truly 
asserted that of all the British Ferns in 
existence there is nothing to compare with 
the plants of that section. I have met 
with some growing in shady situations | 
with deep given feathery fronds which ! 
rival the beauty of the once popular Todea 


ducted with a view to ascertaining the 
constancy of seedlings of Ferns, which, 
having once varied, are, according to the 
theory accepted in principle, very prone to 
continue doing so. Mr. Druery’s opinion 
is so lucidly illustrated that one cannot 
do better than to reproduce it. lie says : 

*' W© have ourselves raised a very robust and 
heavily-crested form of Hard Fern (Lomaria 
Spicant) from a wild find of similar character, 
but of smaller growth. Strang© to ©ay, th© 
©owing from which this splendid plant origi¬ 
nated was eo nearly a failure that only the 
on© plant resulted, which, as stated, surpasses 
th© parent; yet when ©pores of this more 
; marked variety were ©own, fully 90 per 100 
were absolutely common Hard Ferns, two only 
closely resembled the parent, on© far surpassed 
it, several are of a different type of cresting; 
on© is extremely dwarf, with fronds abso¬ 
lutely fan-shaped, and between these and th© 



A handsome form of the soft prickly Shield Fern (Polysticlium anqxdarc divisilobum plumosum) 

at Sheffield Park. 


in certain groups, one is astonished to find 
how the original species, which apparently 
had for an untold number of years main¬ 
tained their primitive character, have 
within a comparatively short time either 
gradually or suddenly developed ample, 
.vet delicately cut, foliage, so totally dif¬ 
ferent from that of the originals. Take, 
for instance, the 

Soft, prickly shield Fern (Polysticlium 
angulare), which has the advantage of 
being of an evergreen nature and which 
has produced a very extensive series of 
Plants forming a section described under 
the name of divisilobum, of sorts such as : 
Carbounelli, Crawfordi, Jonesi, densum, 
laxum, plenum, all of which produce 
fronds about 18 inches long ; and the varie¬ 
ties decorum, elegans, foliosum, grande 
longipinnatum, Molyb^ whose foliage 
dimensions£tjlt, 


suivrba and the favourite plumose forms 
of Nephrolepis so extensively grown nowa¬ 
days. Should the plumose forms produce 
spores free# it is very questionable 
whether, so far as their propagation is 
concerned, we should be better off, as it is 
very likely that they would lie subject to 
the natural law which governs the repro¬ 
duction of crested and otherwise abnormal 
forms of our British Ferns by means of 
spores, which when sown have usually 
given unsatisfactory results. The veteran 
authority on British Ferns, Mr. Chas. T. 
Druery, writing on the subject in his ex¬ 
cellent work “ Choice British Ferns : Their 
Varieties and Culture,” is very emphatic 
on the inconstancy which plays an im¬ 
portant part in the production of new 
varieties, and it must be borne in mind 
that the opinion he expresses is the result 
of numerous experiments carefully con- 


I common one© there i© ©very grad© of ereeting 
from merely squarish tip© to ball-like tuft©.” 

In the majority of cases plumose forms 
1 of Polysticlium angulare are barren, and 
i practical experience has proved that even 
when occasionally spores have been pro- 
i dueed the results of their sowing have been 
disappointing. Their propagation is 
effected by the division of the crowns, 
which is a very slow process, and by 
means of viviparous buds, sometimes, 
though very sparingly, found at the 
bottom of the fronds. Numerous are the 
plumose forms of our 

Lady Fern (Athyrium Filix ftemina), and 
amongst these the most striking are the 
varieties plumosum axmlnsterense, ele¬ 
gans, Drueryi. Parsoni, Stansfleldi, and 
superbum Drueryi, all exceedingly at¬ 
tractive, producing fronds averaging 
'24 inches in lengthj id ^wlen in colour, 
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and of great beauty and delicacy. Even 
the common 

Hart's-tongue (Scolopendrium vulgare) 
has produced several forms of great 
beauty. These form a section designated 
by the name of crispum, and comprise, 
besides the ordinary, crispum which is in 
frequent use for outdoor decoration, where 
it is very effectively used for edging beds 
planted with shrubs of small dimensions 
or dwarf stature, such as Carbonnell’s, 
Gray’s, Perry’s, Robinson’s, and Wills’ 
varieties, the last with fronds attaining 
IS inches in length and 5 inches in width. 
Also Cranfleld’s crispum speciosum, to 
which the Royal Horticultural Society 
last year awarded a first-class certificate. 
These remarkably handsome varieties 
must also be propagated by the division 
of the crowns and by the use of the ad¬ 
ventitious buds which exist in the 
stalks or at the base of the fropds of nearly 
all Scolopendriums; but if they are not 
separated in good time from the mother 
plant while in a latent state, these buds 
become abortive. It must, however, be 
borne in mind that, unlike the proliferous 
bulbs or bulbils found on the stalks of 
Polysticlium angulare proliferum and its 
sub-varieties, they are not perceptible, and 
only develop when the stalk, accompanied 
by a small piece of the caudex, is detached 
from the plant which bears them, an opera¬ 
tion which is best performed when the 
plants are still at rest and just before 
starting into growth again. Our 
Common Polypody (Polypodium vulgare) 
has its plumose forms ■well represented by 
P. cambricum and its varieties P. Had- 
winni and P. Prestoni. Even the little 
Oak Fern (Polypodium Dryopteris) has 
recently developed a very pretty plumose 
form, to which an Award of Merit was 
also given by the Royal Horticultural 
Society only a year or two ago. These 
Polypods have the advantage of an easier 
mode of propagating—by the sectioning of 
their rhizomes. S. 

Mr. W. Edwortby, The Gardena, Shef¬ 
field Park, says:— 

“ This Fern is very useful for plant¬ 
ing along the side of woodland walks 
or on a shaded rock garden where it 
can get a little shelter from wind and 
also sliade from the trees, but not 
directly beneath them. It is quite 
hardy. If planted in a windy situation 
the fronds, being very dense, are liable 
to be injured.” 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Ferns, raising (F. L.). —Raiding Ferns ie a 
simple matter, if the eporee are good. To en¬ 
sure this the plants must be grown during the 
summer in a well-ventilated house, gathering 
the fronds when the spores are getting ripe, 
and laying them between sheets of paper in a 
dry, airy room. When sowing, get some 6-inch 
pots, which should be well drained and filled 
to within an inch of the top with yellow loam 
which has lain in a heap from six to twelve 
months. Make it firm and even, and then 
water with a roeed-pot. On the damp surface 
sow the spores, cover with squares of glass, 
and stand on a shelf near the glass in a tem¬ 
perature of from 55 degs. to 60 degs. All 
watering must be done from below, and is best 
carried out by standing the pots in pans, into 
which water is put from time to time, as may 
be necessary. 


Grubs eating Cineraria leaves (R., D. M.).— 
The leaves of the Cinerarias sent are badly 
attacked with the grub of the Marguerite 
Daisy-fly (Phytomyxa affinis), and as this pest 
works in the leaf itself just beneath the skin, 
it is difficult to destroy. The only plan to 
check its ravages appears to be to pinch the 
leaf between the thumb and finger wherever 
the grub is seen to be working, and thus kill 
it. Some of the very worst of the leaves should 
be cut off and burned; also it is a good plan 
to separate as far as possible the affected 
plants from those t 

Digitized by 


OUTDOOR PLANT& 

AMONG THE HARDY FLOWERS. 

Flowers or vegetables? —Those of us 
who are fond of flowers are assailed on 
every side with the question “ Why not 
scrap your flowers and give up your gar¬ 
den to vegetables? ” I do not deny that 
it is the duty of everyone to grow more 
food in the garden than we have done, but 
that is a different question from making a 
holocaust of all the flowers one has 
gathered together at so much pains and 
expense, and take up the whole space with 
Potatoes, Cabbages, Cauliflowers, etc. 
Would not the destruction of all the 
flowers in the United Kingdom represent 
a great loss to the nation, morally as well 
as pecuniarily? I think it would. I hope 
no one will think that I am not doing my 
share. I have sacrificed much of the 
beauty of my garden in order to cultivate 
more vegetables, and this year this is be¬ 
ing carried still further, but I do not feel 
called upon to destroy all my flowers. I 
am, however, moving some of them to 
temporary quarters and giving them less 
space there, so as to set free some borders 
for vegetables, and I hope to do my share 
in the production of food without banish¬ 
ing the flowers. No! flowers have their 
mission, even in war time, and our 
wounded heroes would sorely miss the 
blossoms we can send to brighten their 
beds of pain in the hospitals or cheer them 
when they walk through the garden and 
feel gladdened by the flowers which speak 
of peace. We, who have the suspense and 
bereavement, need a little comfort, too, 
such as the flowers can give. 

Snowdrops. —I see these are peering 
through the soil as this is being written 
(in the first week of the New Year). They 
are ever delightful, either when in sheets 
in the woods, as I know them in many 
places, or scattered over our little Grass 
plots or in clumps in the borders, W T e hear 
something every now and then about the 
large varieties and the other species than 
Galantkus nivalis, but I think none of 
them will ever equal in point of grace and 
real beauty our common Snowdrop. It is 
a delight to most of us, but why does it 
fail in some places? 

Cyclamen Coum. —Coming with the Snow¬ 
drops, Cyclamen Coum gives a touch of 
colour when we associate it with the Galan- 
thus in the rock garden or at the foot of a 
tree. I have not found it difficult to grow, 
but it is liable to injury when it is at rest 
and nothing visible above the surface. I 
find it does best in semi-shade in loam, 
leaf-soil, and a little sand, with some lime 
chips or rubbish among the compost—a 
recipb which I once got in Gardening 
Illustrated. 

Lilium speciosum. —I have had a few 
imported bulbs of Lilium speciosum from 
Japan given me, and I have been wonder¬ 
ing whether I should not follow the ad¬ 
vice of a friend who is an ardent Lily- 
lover. He advises me to pinch out the 
flower-buds when they appear, so as to 
throw the vigour, which would have gone 
to the production of bloom, into the bulbs. 
I know from experience and from informa¬ 
tion derived from others that the losses 
among imported bulbs are serious every 
year, through the bulbs going off after the 
flowering is over if they are allowed to 
bloom. This friend practises this pinch¬ 
ing out of the buds regularly with newly- 
imported Lilies, such as speciosum, aura- 
tum, and others, and he speaks strongly in 
favour of this method. Then Lilium 
speciosum appears to want very good 
drainage and a dry site in winter. I am 
speaking subject to correction, but this is, 
I think, most important. In summer it 


can evidently stand a good deal of mois¬ 
ture, provided the drainage Is perfect. I 
was told recently of a keen grower who 
plants his L. speciosum on the top of an 
inverted flower-pot, with a modicum of 
soil between the bulb and the pot. The 
pot is empty, so that drainage is perfect. 

Aster grandiflorus.—A word of cau¬ 
tion to those thinking of planting Aster 
grandiflorus. It is exceedingly fine, no 
doubt, and valuable for its lateness in 
places where it can open before hard frost 
comes. But this lateness is its undoing 
for most of us, and in most seasons I am 
compelled either to lift it and flower it in 
my small, cool, greenhouse or a cold frame 
(I have a high one for such things), or to 
go without its flowers. In some mild 
autumns it flowers in the open all right, 
but In others it is very disappointing. In 
this respect It is very like 

Stokesia cyanea, wdiich in most seasons 
is a failure as an autumn-flowering hardy 
plant unless it is lifted and placed under 
glass. Happily, I have been lucky enough 
to secure Stokesia cyanea priecox. This 
blooms with me generally in August, when 
I appreciate its fine blue flowers. 

An Amateur of Hardy Flowers. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

A fine form of our native Bear’e-breeoh. 

—I am pleased to find a fresh virtue in a 
plant I have admired for other good points 
ever since I first saw its beauty in the 
Roja Valley of the Maritime Alps. It is 
only a fine form of our native Hellebore 
(H. foetidus), the Bear’s-breech, that is 
larger in nearly all its parts. Yet, though 
the divisions of its leaves are longer than 
in our wild form, they are not so wide, and 
gain a great deal thereby in beauty. This 
season it has been in flower for the last 
fortnight, while the older inhabitant of our 
woods and gardens is only now showing 
the pale green bracts and buds as a curved 
spike among the crowns of deep green 
leaves, I believe the deepest coloured borne 
by any plant in the garden. I have long 
rejoiced in the wonderful contrast of black- 
green leaves and emerald-green, purple- 
edged blossoms of the native, winter- 
flowering plant, and have used it to fill 
dark corners w'here little else would grow ; 
but I was quite surprised at the beauty 
of the plants in the Roja and V^subie 
valleys. They made a mass of stems and 
finely divided, Palm-like leaves over a yard 
across, and the flower-heads were more im¬ 
posing in their greater size and number 
of flowers. I brought away seed-pods, and 
find the resultant plants are developing 
into specimens as fine as their parents. 1 
also notice that they have a touch of red 
where the leaflets join the petiole, which is 
a great improvement on the uniform deep 
green of the old form.—E. A. Bow ? les, in 
Garden. 

Snapdragons.— Where a fine display is 
desired the seed of approved varieties 
should be sown at once in pans or boxes, 
according to the number of plants re¬ 
quired. The idea that heat is required is 
w'rong. Frost must be kept from the 
plants, but beyond this nothing more in 
that direction is required, and the more 
sturdily and hardy the plants are grown 
in their early stages the better the after 
results. Those having glass erections at 
disposal will, under existing conditions, 
find no difficulty in accommodating the re¬ 
quisite number of boxes or pons. These 
should be well drained and the crocks 
covered w'itli Moss or flaky pieces of leaf- 
mould. Fill them to within an inch of the 
tops with a mixture of loam and leaf- 
mould in equal parts, with a fair quantity 
of sand added, w r hich pass through a ^-inch 
sieve. Make this quite firm, and on top of 
it place a layer, half an inch thick, of the 
ur ■ il I - nn i 
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same kind of compost, which has been 
passed through a fine sieve. Apply suffi¬ 
cient water to moisten the soil down to the 
drainage. In the course of an hour sow T 
the seed thinly and evenly over the sur¬ 
face of the soil, cover it very lightly with 
fine soil, place sheets of glass or slates 
over the pans or boxes, shading either with 
Moss or paper until germination takes 
place. If the soil is well moistened as 
directed but little water is required until 
the seedlings make their appearance. 
Should water be necessary apply it with 


very attractive when they open, which ie in 
June and July.— S. Arnott. 


ANEMONE CERNUA. 

Ix the Windflower family there are flowers 
I of many colours and of great brilliance, 

1 ranging from scarlet to blue and white, 

1 but no other species so far known in gar¬ 
dens shows the strange colouring seen in 
Anemone cernua, an illustration of which 
we give-to-day. It is found growing in 
oi>en, sunny situations in the islands of 
Nippon and Saghalin, and reaches the 



Anemone cernua. 


From a drawing. 


a very fine-rosed pot, and be careful not to 
float or loosen the seed.—A. W. 


Gladiolus byzantinus.—This is, if I am not 
mistaken, the hardiest of the genus. I should 
not like to 6ay that it is hardy everywhere, 
but in warm, dry soils it can be treated as 
practically a true herbaceous plant which may 
be left for years in the soil. I have tried all 
the reputedly hardy Gladioli in the open, and 
G. byzantinus has been by far the most satis¬ 
factory. It grows about 2 feet high, and has 
red flowers, frequently shaded with purple. I 
The flowers, although nolkqf the size and form 
of those of pie brill ia^iie^rijybnfoj |r^yet 


mainland in Corea, extending over 
southern Manchuria, where it is conhnon 
as a mountain plant. With this wide 
range of country it shows great variation 
in the size and depth of colour of the 
flowers and in greater or less abundance 
of the silky hairs-that clothe it in every 
part. It flowered for the first time at Kew 
in April, 1002. The drooping flowers are 
subdued in colour, aDd there is a velvety 
richness in the dark sepals which is well 
set off by the wealth of yellow’ stamens 
and the hoariness of the leaves and stems. 


VEGETABLES. 


LEEKS. 

Ix the issue of November 25 “ Derby ” ap¬ 
praises Leeks at their correct value, lie 
is, however, wrong in assuming that the 
trench system is the best way to cultivate 
them, as quite good Leeks can be—indeed, 
are—grown annually in Scottish gardens 
without a tithe of the trouble entailed by 
“Derby’s” system of trenches. I grant 
that for exhibition or if for any reason 
extra large samples are w r anted the Leeks 
must be grown as he indicates. But when 
Leeks are required for everyday use in the 
kitchen far less trouble will suffice. We 
Scottish gardeners usually grow r Leeks to a 
much greater extent than our brethren be¬ 
yond the Tweed, and the method, except, as 
has been said, for exhibition, is as follows : 
—The quarter is well manured and deeply 
dug—trenched, if possible, in winter. Seed 
is sow’n in late February or early March, 
and as soon as the seedlings are 8 inches 
or 9 inches in height they are transplanted 
to their permanent quarters. The general 
practice is to make a hole with an ordinary 
dibber, to drop the Leeks in, and, as growth 
progresses, to draw’ further soil up to their 
necks until the required blanch is obtained. 
In my own case, instead of the dibber I use 
an iron crowbar and make the hole so deep 
that merely the extreme tips of the young 
plant are seen when dropped in. Even 
were there no further soil drawn to their 
necks I w’ould still have Leeks with 
9 inches of a blanch, 2 inches or 3 inches 
in diameter; in short, quite large enough 
for everyday use. I fear “Derby” must 
grow’ but a limited quantity of Leeks. Had 
he to find room for from 3,000 to 4,000 
plants I fancy that he would not be able to 
afford the space needful for trench cultiva¬ 
tion—not to speak of the labour involved 
in the making of these trenches and in the 
returning of the soil. Medium-sized pro¬ 
duce is, undoubtedly, the best. Such can 
be growm, as I have indicated, in lines 
14 inches apart, the plants at intervals of 
8 inches in the row’. 

A Scottish Gardener. 


POTATOES ON GRASS LAND. 

In view of our being: urged to grow ae many 
Potatoes as possible next year, I would like to 
use a piece of land of about J an acre which 
is at present Grass land and has always been 
so. Nothing has been done to it for years. 
Would it be possible to get it into order by 
next spring with a view to planting it with 
Potatoes, and, if so, would you kindly tell me 
how to set about it? The soil here ie light and 
6andy and poor, and the turf is rough. If you 
think this land can be turned to account for 
Potatoes I shall be glad to know what sort 
you would recommend to plant. I have plenty 
of cow-manure. Would Vaporite destroy the 
wire-worm which I am afraid is in the ground? 
—Mrs. Dawson, Surrey . 

[There is yet time for the Grass plot in 
question to be got into fit condition for 
the growing of a crop of Potatoes, but the 
preparatory measures had better be car¬ 
ried out without much further delay. To 
render the land suitable for the purpose 
it should be deeply dug, well manured, and, 
as you are evidently suspicious about 
w’irew’orms being present, dressed with a 
soil fumigant such as that you name. 
The soil should be dug tw’o spits deep or 
about 2 feet in depth. To do this pro¬ 
perly a trench 1 yard in width and two 
spits deep should be taken out at one end 
of the plot, wheeling the soil to the op¬ 
posite end, wffiere it will be required for 
filling in on the completion of the digging 
or, as it is termed, trenching. After 
breaking up the bottom of the trench with 
a fork, mark off another strip of ground 
1 yard in widthji fepfl ippopeed to dig up 
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the soil, casting the top spit, Grass and all, 
into the bottom of the open trench, at the 
same time chopping the turf roughly to 
pieces. Shovel out the loose soil, and then 
proceed to dig up the bottom or second 
spit, and cast it over the turf. When the 
loose soil is shovelled up and thrown into 
the trench first opened it will fill it up 
rather above the surrounding level, but 
will in due course sink or settle down to 
the normal level. To resume, this will 
leave another trench open of corresponding 
depth and width to the one first opened 
out. Fork up the bottom, as before, mark 
off another strip a yard in width, dig this 
out, and so continue until the whole of the 
plot has been dealt with. If you have a 
sufficiency of manure, give both the top 
and bottom spits a good dressing prior to 
digging them up, but if enough for one 
only can be spared, then work it in with 
the second spit, as this when dug up will 
become the top or surface of the plot. Use 
the soil fumigant as per directions, and 
apply it to both spits of soil as the trench¬ 
ing proceeds. In March next apply a mix¬ 
ture consisting of five parts superphos¬ 
phate, three parts kainit, and two parts of 
sulphate of ammonia, at the rate of 4 ozs. 
per square yard. Mix it with the soil by 
digging the whole plot with a fork, at the 
same time break down the rougher par¬ 
ticles. which will leave the whole in fit 
condition for planting any time during 
April or May. If you think of giving up 
part of the plot to the growing of early 
Potatoes, you would find Early Puritan 
and Edinburgh Castle two very produc¬ 
tive varieties. Windsor Castle would 
prove a good succession; while, for main 
crop and late supply plant Crammond 
Blossom, Arran Chief, and Up to Date.] 


THE TOMATO SEASON. 

The popularity of the Tomato appears to 
increase with each succeeding year, if one 
may judge from the market supplies and 
the demand that is experienced. There 
have been in some cases almost record 
crops, while others have found consider¬ 
able trouble from the prevailing leaf 
diseases, which would appear to have been 
almost universally active—at any rate,, 
with those who grow Tomatoes in quan¬ 
tity. It is strange that these leaf troubles 
come so freely to those who grow Toma¬ 
toes on a large scale, and yet when grown 
in the amateur’s greenhouse there is 
seldom any leaf-spot. Some houses seem 
to invite these leaf diseases more freely 
than others, and there w r ould appear to be 
a mystery as to their origin from year to 
year. It would seem there is no immu¬ 
nity from changes of stock, nor in the 
choice of variety, all being more or less 
affected when the season, structure, or 
treatment favours. Time was when mere 
size was the first aim of the grower. I 
have recollections of individual fruits 
weighing 1£ lb. to 2 lb. each, grown out¬ 
doors. The variety that used to give these 
giants was Perfection. To-day such fruits 
would not be recognised, and it is doubtful 
whether at any time they had any edible 
value. The large fruits used to realise 
the higher price; now the opposite is the 
l>opillar ruling. Small fruits are found to 
be much more convenient and economical. 

Each year brings with it some selection 
under a new name, and it is presumed that 
only by inter-crossing can the vigour of 
the plant be maintained, coupled with a 
heavy crop of the right size and sample. 
Hide’s Recruit last year made a good bid 
for popularity, and, generally speaking, 
this w as the case, though I have heard ad¬ 
verse opinions expressed. Bengeworth 
Beauty was another prominent new sort 
that has done well. The well-know r n Sun¬ 
rise has been employed pretty much in the 
evolution of the itode^jfroLiftfbJ a? there 


are now several favouring this in size of 
fruit and freedom of bearing. It is not a 
good plan to continue saving one’s own 
seed, this leading up to debility of leaf 
and poor crops. It is a common practice 
to save one’s own seed from selected fruits, 
and it is a very good practice provided 
fresh vigour Is introduced by purchased 
stocks. It Is presumed by some good 
growers that leaf disease is less rife 
among cross-bred plants, but I fear, if the 
cultural conditions and the weather 
favour, disease will attack even the best 
plants. Washing down the houses during 
the winter with a solution of Cross’s Clubi- 
cide has in some cases stayed the progress 
of the leaf disease. It may be diluted, 
too, for watering the soil both before 
planting and during the growing season. I 
saw a striking instance of the effectiveness 
of this fungicide this last summer, and I 
at once resolved to treat my Tomato-house 
in the same manner, first washing down 
the roof, walls, and stages, following this 
up by soil-treatment later on. Plants in 
one instance that came under my notice 
had not a vestige of disease. I had one 
batch of plants afflicted with black-stripe, 
another dreaded enemy of the Tomato, but 
I managed to save the plants by a course 
of sulphate of iron given jointly with 
nitrate of soda in quite small quantities 
of each. It is said there is no cure for 
black-stripe, which is no doubt true, but 
if one can stimulate the plants, and by 
careful treatment keep leaf-growth mov¬ 
ing steadily, it is possible sometimes to 
succeed. W. S. 


Onion sets.— Will you kindly tell me what 
advantages follow planting these, and the beet 
way to grow them? 

[Some of the adyantages of using Onion 
sets are (a) A strong plant to start with. 
Instead of sowing seeds which have to run 
the risks attendant upon germination and 
the subsequent fragile life of a tender seed¬ 
ling, you commence with a small but 
vigorous young bulb capable of looking 
after itself, (b) Immunity from Onion fly. 
Owing to the start secured by the Onion 
set over a young plant from seed, by the 
time the Onion fly is about the plant is too 
big to suffer. (c) Earlier crops. By 
eliminating the tedious germination and 
young seedling stages the natural result is 
a much earlier crop of mature bulbs than 
could be obtained from seed. Not only 
this, but the bulbs are better ripened, be¬ 
cause they attain maturity while the days 
are warm and sunny. (d) Culture and 
general treatment. The sets should be 
planted In the same way as Shallots. The 
tiny bulbs should be pressed into the soil, 
if the soil is light, and the soil made firm 
about them, leaving just the tips of the 
bulbs exposed. They may be set 0 inches 
to 9 inches apart in rows 9 inches to 12 
inches apart. The time to plant is as soon 
as the soil is in a friable condition, say 
from about the second week in March to 
the middle or end of April.] 

Sowing Peas too early. —A few weeks ago, 
“ W. 8., Wilts," called attention to the unwise 
plan of sowing seeds of Feas too early. His 
remarks -that autumn-sown Peas “ must be re¬ 
garded as a lottery," I quite agree with. What 
is the use of sowing Peas before March in cold, 
damp localities and in heavy soils. In nine 
cases out of ten, from the middle to the end 
of March is soon enough, and if one does in¬ 
dulge in autumn or even January sowing, 
there are bound to be many failures either 
through depredations by birds or losses dur¬ 
ing bad weather. Far better is it to get the 
ground into good order by manuring, trench¬ 
ing, and ridging it, and so making It light and 
friable for the seed at a later date. It is nice 
to get an early dish of Peas, but I am con¬ 
vinced that the one who sows from the middle 
to the end of March usually stands the best 
chanoe.— Woodbastwick. 


THE WEEK*8 WORK. 

OPEN-AIR GARDENING. 

In bloom January 9th.— Winter Sweet ( Chimo - 
nantliua Jragrans), Jasminum nudiflorum, An - 
dromeda floribunda, Daphne Mezereum, Cor¬ 
reas, Hamamelis arborea, Garrya elliptica, 
Laurustinus, Erica lusitanica, E. cameo (in 
variety), E. mediterranea. Iris stylosa, Stern- 
bergia lutea, Christmas Roses, Galanthus 
Elwesi, Violets. 

The week’s work. —The weather during the 
past week has been mild and damp. As the 
ground is still too wet for working on, the 
final pruning of hardy climbers has been com¬ 
menced. If these are neglected they soon be¬ 
come unsightly, especially those planted 
against the walls of dwelling-houses and 
similar places; moreover, unless periodical 
pruning and training be attended to, the 
chances are that many will be disappointing 
as regards their flowering. If all are allowed 
to grow at will, and are only renailed or other¬ 
wise secured, when they break away from the 
walls or pillars thickets of rubbishy growth 
result, which sooner or later have to be cut 
away. Clematises, owing to several sections, 
require different treatment in pruning. When 
purchasing plants, the amateur should ascer¬ 
tain to which section they belong, then the 
after-treatment will be much simplified. For 
garden purposes the plants are divided into 
five sections—viz., C. florida, C. patens, C. 
lanuginosa, C. Jackmani, and C. Vitioella—and 
the pruning of all the plants belonging to a 
section is of the same nature. The florida and 
patens sections flower in late spring or early 
summer on the previous year’s growth. The 
only pruning needed is the removal of old 
worn-out -wood. The lanuginosa section in¬ 
cludes the very large-flowered sorts, and these 
bloom during the summer on short shoots pro¬ 
duced from the old wood; pruning ooneieta in 
shortening back the growths to well-ripened 
wood, cutting to a good plump pair of buds. 
Those belonging to the Jackmani and Viti- 
cella sections flower in the autumn, and un¬ 
less required to cover a very large area, should 
be cut down to within 1 foot of the ground. 
Great care is neoeeeary in the training of 
them all, or the shoots will quickly form a 
tangled, unmanageable mass. The Mountain 
Clematis (C. montana) is best when allowed to 
grow naturally. Evergreen species should be 
thinned out carefully, leaving sufficient growth 
to furnish their supports. One of the hand¬ 
somest varieties of this species is C. Armandi, 
from China. It has proved quite hardy in 
these gardens, and has grown (on a Yew-tree) 
to a height of 20 feet. It has beautiful deep- 
green, glossy leaves, and flowers of the purest 
white. Wistarias are, perhaps, the most 
generally useful of all ornamental climbers. 
No climber is seen to greater advantage when 
grown over a pergola, especially the variety 
multijuga, the very long, pendulous racemes 
of flowers borne by these plants fitting them 
for the purpose. All the varieties are equally 
desirable for planting against the walls of 
houses, on trellises, or against trees. Until a 
plant has filled its allotted space, long shoots 
should be encouraged in moderate quanti¬ 
ties, the pruning being confined to the removel 
of the weak ends and the spurring back of 
lateral growths. After the allotted space is 
well covered, however, the correct method of 
culture is to induce spur growths by constant 
pruning, for from wood in such a condition 
the greatest number of inflorescences may be 
expected. It is a good plan to prune all long 
growths back in July to within five or six buds 
of the base, then go over the plants again now 
and shorten any late growths that may have 
been formed. The shoots pruned in July 
should be cut back at the same time to two 
or three buds. Should an old branch show 
signs of deterioration, train a young one up 
beside it, so that the older one may be cut out 
eventually. Ornamental Vines should have 
all lateral growths cut hard back and the main 
branches made secure. Actinidia arguta usu¬ 
ally makes a lot of strong growths, and these, 
if not required for furnishing bare spaces, 
should be cut back to four eyes. As Actinidia 
Kolomikta makes only short stubby growth, 
with an occasional trailing growth, it, there¬ 
fore, requires very little pruning; it is some¬ 
what tender, and requires the shelter of a 
i warm wall, where at flowers annually. 
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Since writing the above the weather hae be- 
come very cold again, with high north-weet 
wind accompanied by enow. 

P. W . Gallop. 

Lifford Ball Gardens, Oundle, Northants. 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Seakale.—Regular euppliee of Seakale can 
be more^easily maintained now than was the 
case some time back, as the crowns will re¬ 
spond more readily when placed in warmth. 
As the season advances this will become etill 
more apparent, and should be taken into con¬ 
sideration when arrangemente are being made 
for producing euppliee of Kale at any parti¬ 
cular period. Forcing can be more expedi¬ 
tiously carried out in a Mush room-house, which 
provides ideal quarters both in regard to heat 
aod moisture. If part of an exhausted Mush¬ 
room bed can be spared the crowns can be 
planted into it direct. If given a good soak¬ 
ing of tepid water and afterwards covered to 
a depth of 6 inches or 8 inches with clean tree 
leaves to ensure growth where it pushes up, 
keeping close and compact, the Kale will not 
be long before it is ready for use. If pots or 
boxes have to be used instead, growth can be 
expedited by covering the crowns with inverted 
flower-pots or something similar. In this oase, 
particular attention must be paid to watering. 

Outdoor forcing.— This method of forcing 
Seakale still finds favour, and a start may now 
be made if such has not actually taken place. 
A good supply of tree leaves is necessary, with 
enough stable litter added to them to ac¬ 
celerate fermentation as well as to hold the 
heat afterwards. Pots or something that will 
prevent the heating material coming into con¬ 
tact with the crowns must first be placed in 
position, after which fill in the spaces between 
them with the leaves and litter, tread firmly, 
and when complete, the bed should stand 1 foot 
above the -tope of the pots. Space must be left 
dear above each pot for removing or tilting 
the covers to allow steam to escape, as when 
the bed first heats np there is always a risk 
of the scalding of the crowns. The number of 
crowns and the frequency with which fresh 
crowns are to be covered depend on the de¬ 
mand. A dozen onoe a fortnight will ensure a 
moderate supply. 

Lat* Seakale.— This is grown in permanent 
beds outdoors, and takes up the supply when 
the forcing of specially grown crowns comes to 
an end. Where a good-sized bed is grown it is 
usual to cover one half the crowns down now 
and the other half next month to form a suc¬ 
cession. The material for so doing consists of 
fine soil or finely-sifted ashes, which are heaped 
over the group of crowns, mound-like, about 
13 inches high. Onoe covered, no further 
thought need be bestowed on them until 
growth takes place. 

Propagation.— The pieces of roots broken off 
when lifting took place in autumn and subse¬ 
quently when preparing the crowns for forc¬ 
ing should, as time can be spared, be made 
into cuttings some 6 inches or 8 inches in 
length, making a sloping cut at the lower end 
c;f each for the guidance of the planter. Sort 
them into two or three sizes, tie in bundles, 
and bury in ashes outdoors until planting- 
time arrives. 


Rhubarb.—This should be forced by all who 
grow it in quantity to augment the food 
supply. Crowns which have up to now been 
tsposed to the weather will require but a 
genial warmth to excite them into growth. 
An abundance of tree leaves with some stable 
litter added will, when mixed together and 
afterwards formed into a bed some 4 feet high, 
best supply the requisite amount of heat. 
Boxes or old barrels, in lieu of proper Rhubarb 
pots, should be placed in position. Provide 
them with loose covers which can be readily 
removed. The spaces immediately over them 
ranst be left open for ventilating and inspec¬ 
tion. especially soon after the bed heats up, 
which is the period when scalding of the 
crowns has to be feared. 


forced Carrots. —These are always appn 
cixted, and will, where possible to produc 
them, be still more in demand this seaeoi 
Here, as with the forcing of other vegetable 
* n abundant or an unlimited supply of tre 
leaves is a valuable addition. Pits with 
flow and return pipe to keep out frost can b 
'ttilised, but at the present juncture euch ca 
w Put to other qgeq, pudf *- * * — 1 ' 
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frames stood on hotbeds consisting of three- 
fourths leaves and one-fourth stable-manure. 
The beds, if substantially built, will retain 
heat for a long time. They should not be less 
than 3 feet in height. Suitable soil for plac¬ 
ing in the frames when the bed or beds are 
ready is a mixture of loam, leaf-mould, a 
little old Mushroom dung, and a dash of fine 
lime rubbish. Old potting soil answers well, 
while those who oannot afford either may get 
the requisite quantity from the plot in the 
kitchen garden, stirring in a little fine lime- 
rubbish and soot when levelling it down to 
form the seed bed. Sufficient of the compost, 
whatever it may consist of, should be passed 
through a j-inch sieve and employed for plac¬ 
ing on the top of the bed— i.e., on the rougher 
soil—some 3 inches deep to form a suitable 
seed bed. Sow the seed in drills 7 inches apart. 
Any of the Shorthorn or forcing typeiof Car¬ 
rot, euch as Paris Market, are suitable for this 
purpose. 

Radishes. —A crop can be taken by sowing 
seed between the rows of frame-grown Pota¬ 
toes, doing this as soon as the planting is 
finished. This method is not always a suc¬ 
cess, neither is the yield so great as when 
a frame is given up entirely to them. A very 
gentle heat only is required. _ Therefore, a 
hotbed built on the same principle as for 
Carrots and about half the height named, if 
thopoughly consolidated, will suffice. Soil of a 
similar nature for sowing in, to the depth of 
from 7 inches to 9 inches, is required, and if 
the short-topped forcing varieties are selected, 
sow thinly in drills drawn 6 inches apart. 

Lettuces. —A bed should at the same time 
be made up for the growing of Cabbage Let- 
tuoes. In this case the raising is beet done in 
a greenhouse, and the plants, when large 
enough, afterwards pricked off into the frame. 
There are several varieties of the Cabbage 
type of Lettuce suited for frame culture to be 
had now. 

Seed orders. —The season’s requirements in 
the way of a supply of. seeds should now be 
made out and the order eent to the seedsman. 
Varieties of vegetables which enjoy high repu¬ 
tations for their sterling qualities should be 
given the preference, this not being a very 
suitable season for trying novelties. In many 
instances whatever floral display is to be made 
this season will be with the aid of hardy and 
,half-hardy annuals. The requirements in this 
direction should also be enumerated on the 
order list. 

Potatoes. —These should be very carefully 
looked over, putting on one side all of a suit¬ 
able size for planting, and nibbing off all 
growths on the others and returning them to 
the bins for present and future use. Seed- 
tubers of second-early and maincrop sorts 
should be placed close together in shallow 
boxes or trays, standing the latter, when full, 
one on the other in a cool, airy, and dry 
place. 

Fruit-tree planting.— There is, owing to the 
inability of growers to get the lifting, pack¬ 
ing, and dispatching of the trees carried out, 
much planting to be done yet. All who can, 
like to get their planting finished before the 
year ends, but as this desideratum has been at¬ 
tained, it is feared, in but very few cases, it 
will be interesting to learn the actual results 
attending planting at the present period. 

Cleansing of fruit-trees. —Between now and 
the end of the month this matter should have 
serious attention, choosing fine, calm days for 
carrying out the work. To attempt doing so 
when the weather is windy and showery is 
time, money, and material thrown away, and 
the result disappointment. Caustic alkali 
solution being the best of winter washes, 
should be made at the usual strength, and, 
applied in the form of a fine spray to all 
parts of the trees in sufficient quantity to 
saturate Moss, Lichen, etc., on the stems and 
branches. The usual precautions as to the 
wearing of old clothes and rubber gloves must 
be observed, particularly where men hitherto 
unacquainted with the business have, through 
shortage of labour, to be employed. Any trees 
infested with muesel-scale should be painted 
over with the wash, as spraying has little or 
no effect on these insects. It is of little use, 
also, when used alone for American-blight, 
but an addition of petroleum at once trans¬ 
forms it into an efficient remedy for the pur¬ 
pose. A. W. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Pruning— The weather in this locality dur¬ 
ing the last few weeks having been all against 
getting pruning completed, the remainder of 
the work must now be pushed forward at 
every opportunity. Apples, Pears, and Plums 
in open quarters are now receiving attention. 
As the trees were attended to during the grow¬ 
ing season, very little now remains to be 
done beyond shortening any leading shoots 
according to the size of the tree and the 
amount of space available, and spurring in 
others to two or three buds. In large trees 
that have filled their allotted space the branches 
and spurs very often become crowded. In 
euch cases some of the worst placed branches 
and spurs should be removed in order to let in 
more sunlight and air. Standard trees are 
often more or less neglected, or are only ex¬ 
amined at intervals of a few years, and then 
are generally thinned too severely at one 
time. They should be examined annually* and 
any unfrultfnl branches or useless spray re¬ 
moved so that light and air may have free 
access to the centre of the trees. Young 
standard trees should be carefully pruned for 
the first three or four years, leaving seven or 
eight of the best placed branches to form the 
tree, shortening the leading shoots to about 
one-third their length. After the first three or 
four years very little pruning will be required, 
with the exception of the removal of any 
branches which cross each other. When the 
pruning is completed choose a mild, calm day, 
and thoroughly spray the trees with an alkali 
wash, taking care that every part of the tree 
is wetted. It may be necessary to spray a 
second time, and this should be done just 
before the buds expand. The spray, if pro¬ 
perly applied, will kill every particle of Moss, 
and destroy the eggs of many of the insect 
pests. It is advisable for the operator to wear 
rubber gloves and to work with his back to 
the wind to prevent the fluid being blown on 
to his face. Make secure by staking all newly- 
planted trees, use neat pieces of felt or some 
other soft material around that portion of the 
tree where the string is tied. 

Peach-trees which were started in November, 
being now in bloom, will require a moderately 
dry atmosphere until the fruits have set. 
Afford a little ventilation whenever the 
weather is favourable, and fertilise the flowers 
each day about noon, using a rabbit’s tail for 
this purpose. The atmospheric temperature at 
night should now be from 50 dege. to 55 degs., 
with a rise of from 5 degs. to 10 degs. during 
the day. During dull and damp weather it is 
desirable to employ a little extra fire-heat in 
the middle of the day to allow of the top ven¬ 
tilators being opened for a few hours. The 
change of air thus obtained will help to pro¬ 
mote the setting of the fruits. 

Cuttings of Perpetual-flowering Carnations 
that were inserted in October and potted up 
into thumb-pots when rooted will now be 
shifted to 3i-inch pots in a compost of good 
fibrous loam, a little leaf-mould, mortar 
rubble, and silver sand. They are stood on a 
shelf near the glass in a temperature of 50 
degs. The latest batch of cuttings will now be 
inserted in sand and treated as described iu 
previous notes. Chrysanthemum cuttings to 
furnish plants for general decorative work 
have been inserted, selecting sturdy growths, 
which appear as suckers from the base of the 
old plants. The earliest batch of Freesias is 
commencing to flower freely. Freesias should 
be placed as near as possible to the glass. Too 
high a temperature is not good for them, the 
flowers coming thin and not keeping well when 
cut. Enough euccessional batches should be 
brought in as required, taking care to stake 
the plants before there is danger of their being 
broken down. 

Carrots. —Frequent sowings should be made 
during the next three months to ensure a 
regular supply of young tender roots, which 
are always much appreciated. These may 
either be grown in portable frames on mild 
hotbeds or in heated pits. I prefer yje former. 
Use flnely-eifted, light compost, aaid make 
the soil moderately firm before sowing. Suit¬ 
able varieties for forcing include Inimitable 
Forcing. Early Nantes, Favourite, and Early 
Gem. 

Asparagus may nqw be forced with the 
greatest ease. It does beet when brought for- 
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ward in frames on sweet, mild hotbeds, the 
quality of the produce being far superior to 
that forced in greater heat and grown in 
houses a long way. from the glass. The same 
frame may be used for two or three batches, 
for as the season advances less heat will be 
required. 

Seakale. —If pots have been placed over the 
Seakale crowns and covered to a reasonable 
depth with prepared fermenting material, it 
will be necessary to see that the heat does not 
become excessive, or the young growths will 
be so spindly as to be of little use. All crowns 
it is intended to force in their permanent 
quarters should be cleared at once, and then 
covered with leaf-mould or ashes. The leaf- 
mould is the better of the two. Seakale com¬ 
mences to grow naturally very early in the 
spring, and if the crowns be not kept dark 
from the first they will fail to blanch. A sow¬ 
ing of 

Broad Beans will be made as soon as the 
ground is in a suitable condition. Land which 
has been trenched and manured some time 
previous to sowing is the most suitable for 
this crop. Drills should be drawn 3 feet apart 
and 3 inches deep, allowing 6 inches between 
the seeds. Improved Longpod and Broad 
Windsor are reliable varieties, both being of 
vigorous habit and the Beans of good quality. 
Seeds may also be sown at once in boxes, plac¬ 
ing the Beans 2 inches apart each way. Place 
the boxes in a cool-house or frame, and when 
the plants are hardened off plant them out for 
producing a very early crop in the open. 

Spinach will be sown on a south border as 
soon as the weather permits, in drills 1 foot 
apart and 1 inch deep. As soon as the plants 
can be 6een above the ground the surface-soil 
should be stirred with the hoe and afterwards 
be kept free from weeds. 

Scotch Kale is an excellent substitute for 
Spinach at this time of the year. In any case, 
it is a mistake to cut over the tops of the Kale 
if the most is to be made of the crop—ra/ther 
gather one or two leaves off each plant. The 
side growths, which are invaluable in April, 
will be produced all the same, though some 
think it essential to top the plants to induce 
their production. We have lately experienced 
sharp frosts followed by heavy rains. As soon 
as the ground is dry enough to permit of work¬ 
ing, the crops of Broccoli and Brussels Sprouts 
will be examined, and all damaged foliage re¬ 
moved, so that air may circulate freely among 
the plants. F. W. Gallop. 


SCOTLAND. 


Hydrangeas.— These are always useful early 
in the year, and will be doubly so during the 
present season—when bulbs are not in many 
places so largely grown aa formerly. It is, of 
course, largely a matter of temperature to ob¬ 
tain Hydrangeas at any given period, and they 
are certainly very accommodating plants in 
that they will endure a high temperature with 
equanimity provided attention is paid to de¬ 
tails. Plants which were cut back in the 
course of last spring, and which may have 
produced anything up to half-a-dozen shoots, 
may now be moved to a temperature of from 
55 degs. to 60 degs. if they are wanted com¬ 
paratively early. If kept moving, it will be 
found that such plants do not lose their 
foliage so readily as do pieces of greater age. 
Hydrangeas are notoriously thirsty subjects, 
but at the present time some judgment is 
necessary in watering, although the plants 
ought not at any time to feel the want of 
moisture. Weak liquid-manure is very bene¬ 
ficial; and, of course, a look-out must be kept 
for aphis. 


Show and fanoy Pelargoniums. —If it be de¬ 
sired to have these showy plants in bloom 
toward the end of February, they ought now 
to be in their flowering pots. Very useful 
material cart be had in 5-inch pots, and young 
plants in such pots will bloom freely. Older 
cut-back specimens of two years’ growth will 
make massive and free-flowering pieces in 
7-incli, 8-inch, or even 9-inch pots. The trusses 
are very numerous, but smaller than is the 
case with young stuff. The plants may be 
stopped once more; but it should be re¬ 
membered that repotting and pinching should 
not bo done simultaneously. Very careful 
watering is eesenti'*'' 1 ^ * 1 -- - ** — ’ 
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Pelargoniums, any excess of moisture being 
quickly resented. The plants at present are 
better upon shelves near the glass, and, ex¬ 
cept during dull or frosty weather, there need 
be but little heat in the pipes. As is well 
known, these Pelargoniums are predisposed to 
attacks of aphides, eo that precautionary 
vaporisings ought to be given from time to 
time. 

Chrysanthemums. —As has been previously 
indicated, the later Chrysanthemums have 
bloomed at an appreciably earlier date than 
usual. They are now rapidly reaching the 
shabby stage, and as no good purpose is served 
by retaining them, the plants will at an early 
date be cut over. The stools, however, will be 
preserved until the cuttings already put in 
give signs of growth. The space at present 
occupied .by these,late Chrysanthemums will 
be refilled with some plants—now reaching 
specimen size—of Diosma ericoides, Begonia 
fuchsioides, Coleus thyrsoideus, and other 
subjects which have been prepared for this 
purpose. 

Azaleas are always showy, and help to 
brighten up a house. It should not be for¬ 
gotten that the slightest neglect in respect of 
watering is fatal to success. No matter how 
carefully watering is done, it may he expected 
that a certain proportion of the foliage will 
drop at this season; hut if other cultural de¬ 
tails have been attended to this will not inter¬ 
fere with the flowering. Tbrips are the special 
enemies of these plants, and will soon ruin the 
leaves if not kept strictly in check. If it is 
not for any reason convenient to vaporise 
them in the house which they occupy, they 
ought to be removed to a close house and 
attended to. 

Cyclamens, Primulas, and Cinerarias are 

usually grown in 5-inch or 6-inch pots, and are 
generally alluded to as "small stuff.” There 
is no reason why this should be so; and those 
who wish to have specially fine plants may pot 
these things on until they are in 8-inch pots, 
when the display will be correspondingly finer. 
In the case of Cineraria stellata, extra pro¬ 
mising plants may even be given 10-inch pots. 
Such pieces may very well reach a height of 
3 feet, and be almost as broad at the base, 
these being well adapted for furnishing large 
houses. 

Stove. —When unfavourable weather inter¬ 
feres with the work out-of-doors—a possibility 
always present at this season—there are many 
little things which can be attended to in the 
stove. For example, Dracaenas which have 
lost their bottom leaves and have become 
laggy can be mossed up. I think this old 
practice is as sure as any, and the stem, when 
severed below the Moss after roots have been 
formed, can be cut into lengths and inserted 
in the propaguting-pit for the formation of 
young plants. Brightly-coloured varieties—D. 
terminalie, for example—are always more 
effective (especially in the winter months) than 
variegated Dracaenas, such as D. Lindeni or D. 
Sanderiana. By the way, the latter is much 
more effective when grown three plants in a 
pot, or, preferably, a pan, 5 inches in diameter. 
Leggy pieces of Abutilon Savitzi may be dis¬ 
pensed with after the tips have been taken 
and put into the propagating-pit. Crotons can 
be cut hack, and as many cuttings as are re¬ 
quired may be inserted round the sides of 
6-inch pots, which should be plunged in a 
brisk bottom heat. 

Wall fruit-trees.— The pruning and training 
of the trees on the walls which were inter¬ 
fered with by a heavy snowfall have at length 
been finished, with the exception, that is, of 
Peaches and Nectarines. In the case of these 
trees, the foliage yet hangs to some extent, 
but, as everything else is finished, the work in 
connection with these will not occupy over 
much time when the trees are ready for atten¬ 
tion. The alleys and borders will, when the 
ground is a little drier, be forked up and a 
good top-dressing of well-decayed manure, 
which has been reserved for this purpose, 
given to all alike. Judging by the numbers 
and the prominence of fruit-buds, the out¬ 
look for the ensuing season is a good one. 
What a pity it is we are so dependent on the 
weather for a month in spring! 

Plants in pits and cold-frames. —In the 
case of boxes and pots of cuttings in pits which 
are heated by hot-water pipes, an occasional 


look round is needful in order that no damage 
may ensue from a too arid temperature. At 
the same time, any excess of moisture should 
l)e guarded against, for it must be remembered 
that root-action is yet very limited. As re¬ 
gards stuff in cold-frames, the season eo far 
has been comparatively mild, the frost so far 
never having required more than a single 
Archangel mat to keep it at bay. Ventilation 
is very needful on all suitable occasions, for 
damp is more to be dreaded than frost. No 
watering will he needed yet awhile, and all 
dead or decaying foliage should be promptly 
removed. A sprinkling of dry wood-ashes will 
be found of service among beds of Tufted 
Pansies, Pentstemons, Calceolarias, etc., when 
these are showing signs of damp. 

Vegetable garden. —With the excessive rain¬ 
fall of early winter, everything is full of sap; 
and in the event of a severe frost some amount 
of damage may be anticipated. Decaying 
foliage ought to be removed, and when the 
state of the soil permits let the digging be 
pushed on as rapidly as possible. The more 
of the garden which can be laid up roughly 
to the ameliorating influences of the weather, 
the better, but it is bad policy to work sodden 
soil merely for the sake of getting it done. In 
such a case it is much more satisfactory to 
defer the work until the soil is, at least, 
moderately dry on the surface. 

W. McGuffog. 

Balmae Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Questions. —Queries and answers are in¬ 
serted in Gardening free of charge, if corre¬ 
spondents follow these rides: All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the Editor ©/Gardening, 
63, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London , W.C. 
Letters on business should be sent to the Pub¬ 
lisher. The name and address of (he sender 
are required in addition to any designation he 
may desire to be used in the paper . When 
more than one query is sent each should be on a 
separate piece of paper, the name and address 
being added to each. As Gardening has to be 
sent to press some days in adrance of date, 
queries cannot always be replied to in the issue 
immediately following their receipt. We do not 
reply to queries by post. 

Naming plants.— All who wish their 
plants to be rightly named should stud fair 
examples of each—the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. 
(Snippets of leaves and points of shoots are use¬ 
less.) Not more than four plants shoidd be sent 
in any one week by the same correspondent. 
Where more than one kind is sent they should be 
numbered. Of conifers the fruit should always 
be sent. 

Naming fruit. —Several specimens in dif¬ 
ferent stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have 
received from several correspondents single S}Kci- 
mens of fruits for naming, these in many cases 
being unripe and otherwise poor. We can under¬ 
take to name only four varieties at a lime. 


PLANTS AND TLOWEBB. 

Bouvardias failing (E. L.).—You appear to 
have treated your Bouvardias well up to a 
certain time, but now you are starving them; 
45 degs. to 55 degs. day temperature are not 
sufficient,and not giving fire-heat on cold nightd 
accounts for damping off. To succeed with 
Bouvardias there should always be some 
warmth in the pipes at night to counteract 
damp. It is not eo muoh cold as damp which 
is injurious, and during the day, with etm- 
heat and fire-heat combined, the house may be 
kept warmer, with a free circulation of top 
air; 50 degs. to 55 degs. is not too high at night 
in mild weather. This will give you a nice day 
temperature. 

Treatment of Justicia carnea (Constant 
Reader ).—This plant can be easily propagated 
from cuttings, which can always be obtained 
by cutting hack the old plant in January, and 
placing it in a moist heat, when new* growth 
will speedily spring forth. These shoots 
should be treated similarly to Fuchsia cut¬ 
tings, putting them into pots of sandy soil in a 
good, brisk heqt*;j cftjeyj friji soon root, when 
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they should be potted on singly into 3-inch 
pots, using for compost good turfy loam, some 
leaf-mould, rotten manure, and eand. Keep 
them rather close for a time after potting, 
until they begin to grow freely, when the tope 
may be pinched out to induce a bushy growth. 
Shift on as required, and again pinch the 
points of the shoots. Give a rather moist stove 
temperature, and shade from hot sunshine in 
the summer. As the season draws to a close 
inure the plants to more light and air, so as 
to harden the growth, and in the autumn the 
plants should flower freely in a temperature 
of about 60 degs. 

Thrips and red-spider on Azaleas (S.).— 
Thrips are the greatest insect enemy of 
Azaleas, and red-spider also will much injure 
them. For the destruction of both, dip the 
plants in, and syringe them with. Tobacco- 
water, to which is added some liquid Gishurst 
compound (directions for using which are 
given on the cans in which it is sold); repeat 
the operation as often os the insects make 
their appearance. This is a better plan than 
fumigating, which often injures the leaves, 
and. so far as red-spider is concerned, has no 
effect. 

FRUIT. 

Unsatisfactory Grapes (C. H .).—No doubt 
the cause of the mischief is what is called 
“shanking,” in a bad form. It is generally 
caused by a bad state of the roots, due to 
exhaustion of the soil, over-cropping, or over¬ 
dryness of the soil of the border. This often 
occurs when the Vines are planted in a 
border inside the house. Examine the soil and 
see if this is the case, and, if so, thoroughly 
soak it with water, and if the soil is exhausted 
it should be renewed. In any case, a good top- 
dressing of turfy loam and broken bones would 
be highly beneficial, and in future do not over¬ 
crop the Vines. 

Thrip on Vines (C. R Now is the time to 
get rid of thrips on your Vines, and as they 
usually infest the foliage it is an easy matter 
to get clear of them at this season when the 
Vines are leafless. Remove any loose bark on 
the canes, and then wash the rode with tepid 


water and soft-soap—of course, presuming you* 
have first pruned the Vines to the required 
buds. Destroy the prunings, and in washing 
do not injure the buds at the base or on this 
season’s wood for the next year’s fruit, but 
merely clean with a soft brush. After the rods 
are dry, paint with a mixture of Gishurst com¬ 
pound, sulphur, and clay, mixed to the con¬ 
sistency of paint. Well cover every portion of 
the Vine, and tie the rods in position. By 
doing the work now the insects will be killed; 
and it is a good plan to remove the surface 
of the border, giving fresh soil. Lime-wash 
walls, adding some flowers of sulphur to the 
lime, and paint the pipes with lamp-black and 
boiled linseed-oil. This will remove any trace 
of the insects, and do not place plants in the 
house next season—anyway, plants at all 
dirty. 

VEGETABLES. 

Sowing Onion seeds under glass (Fill- 
basket ).—Sow thinly under glass in a shallow 
box or pan in January in gentle warmth, prick 
out into other boxes when fit to handle, and 
keep near the glass and well aired. About 
the end of April, when strong, plant out, with 
good balls of soil and roots, in deeply worked, 
well manured soil, 12 inches apart each way. 
Such varieties as A ilea Craig, Maincrop, A 1, 
or Excelsior should produce fine bulbs if the 
seed is raised in the way given above. Yes; 
Peas will do well in the way you suggest. You 
must be careful not to get them drawn, and 
they must, be well hardened off before being 
planted out. 

Sowing Tomato seed (H .).—In a general way 
for a main summer crop the seed should be 
sown in February, or early in March, in pots 
or pans of light sandy soil, placing these in a 
hotbed near the glass. When the young 
plants appear, move them to a warm house 
where they will be near the glass to get hard¬ 
ened by light and exposure. When large 
enough to handle, pot off singly, or two in a 
pot, standing at opposite sides of the pot. 
Keep them comfortably warm and close to the 
glass, pot on os required, and as the spring 


advances gradually harden off before planting 
out. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Preserving netting (F. S. H .).— 1 The best 
thing for this is boiled linseed oil. The net¬ 
ting should be saturated in it while hot, then, 
when it has cooled, taken out, pressed or 
wrung, and hung up to dry. This renders the 
netting comparatively weather-proof, and at 
the same time fairly supple. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

Ignoramus .—The working hours of a gar¬ 
dener you give are those usual throughout the 
country. The other point you raise is entirely 
a question of arrangement between yourself 

and your head gardener.-L.—It would lie 

advisable to clear away the plants that are 
overcrowding the Colletia, and so allow room 
for expansion. Better procure young, healthy 
plants to put into the hedge, as there would 
be far more likelihood of such succeeding. 

Trials at Wisley. —The Royal Horticul¬ 
tural Society will carry out, the supply of 
labour permitting, trials of late Teas, 
Broad Beans, Beet, Onions, Shallots, 
Leeks, wart-resistant Potatoes, Stocks 
(annual), Eschscholtzias, and annual 
Poppies at their Garden at Wisley during 
the coming season. Seeds and bulbs for 
trial should be sent to the Director, Royal 
Horticultural Society Gardens, Wisley, 
Ripley, Surrey (Horsley Station, L. & S.W. 
Rly.), by January 31st, 1917. The neces¬ 
sary entry forms may be obtained on ap¬ 
plication to the Director at the above ad¬ 
dress. 

Royal Horticultural Society.— The Ha 11 of 

the Royal Horticultural Society being now 
occupied by the Australian Imperial Force, 
the Society’s fortnightly meetings will be 
held at the London Scottish Drill Hall, 
Buckingham Gate, Victoria Street, until 
further notice.— W. Wilks, Secretary. 
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THE TRADE FRAUD OF GRAFTING 
TREES AND SHRUBS. 

I took a great fancy this year to the Pekin 
Mountain Aah, which illuminated the gar¬ 
den with a fine mass of colour when few 
things had their usual beauty in that way. 
It is little or not at all known in England, 
s) I wrote to the French house that sup¬ 
plied it and asked them to send me some 
not grafted. Here is their reply, and it 
shows well the humbug of the grafting 
business 

Xra Sorbus Pekineneie eont greff&i eur 
I’rategue oxyaoantha. Its proa parent mieux 
dans lee sols lourde quand ils eont greflto 
qu' avec leure propree racinee. 

It is absolutely unnecessary to graft a 
tiling that seeds so freely as the Mountain 
Ash. The excuse is that things do better 
on a cool soil if grafted. Many things do 
lerfectly well on what we call a cool soil. 
The French are marvellously clever at 
grafting, and can almost graft a pin on a 
needle. We badly want a nurseryman 
who will have nothing grafted in his place 
in the way of a tree or a shrub. W. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

Informal nonsense. —The absurd use of 
the name formal or informal garden is 
now spreading. I see in an American 
japer, and a well printed one, the follow¬ 
ing heading to a chapter:—“ Decorating 
the Informal Dining Room.”—W. 

Colchicum libanoticum. — A white- 
flowered species from Syria, and the only 
plant in flower in the open bulb border at 
Kew in the first week of January. Not 
more than 4 inches or so high, its small, 
Frocus-like flowers occur in clusters, and 
Ilut solitary as in other species. It was 
also in bloom in the alpine-house. It is 
interesting rather than showy.—E. J. 

Root-pruning a oostly delusion.— In my 
nrtiele on the above occurs this by mis¬ 
take: “We no more think of pruning 
A^ple-trees than we think of pruning the 
’hiks in the woods.” It should be root- 
Pnining. We cannot dispense with prun¬ 
ing. essential if we are to gather good 
fruit. The mistake is the far too pre¬ 
valent way of forcing the tree to make un¬ 
fruitful wood.—W. 

Pinus Coulteri. —Some of your readers 
'nay be interested to know that one of 
these Pines was blown down at HIghnam 
' ” nr t, near Gloucester, by the gale of 
^reU 27 th, 1916. Tluf free was br< 
in four lengths, n 


together nearly 80 feet, and contained up¬ 
wards of 109 cubic feet. It had a wheel¬ 
barrowful of cones on it, up to 12 inches 
in length, some of which had been on the 
tree far years.—I. P. W. H. 

Clematis and Its destruction.— I have 
just bought in twenty-five plants of the 
best kinds of these from a nursery of good 
repute. On examination they were all 
found to be grafted on the “ Devil’s Guts ” 
(C. Yitalba) of the Wiltshire and Surrey 
hills, a trade practice utterly without re¬ 
gard to its effect on the life of the plants. 
We wash out every plant, and find the 
dark, coarse roots of the native kind, an 
ugly mass, above it a few roots of the 
true plant are striving to make way ; 
these we cut off and save for planting, 
throwing the stoek on the fire.—W. 

Habranthus pratensis. — The brilliant 
scarlet Habranthus pratensis, which does 
so well in Norfolk, ie equally fine in the 
garden of the Marquis of Alisa at Culzean, 
where it has been established in the flower 
borders for some time. It seems a plant 
particularly adapted to the eastern coun¬ 
ties of England, and many years ago it 
was successfully cultivated by the late 
Rev. J. G. Nelson, of Aldborough. I do 
not, however, think that it is quite hardy 
far from the sea in the northern counties, 
and with us in southern Scotland it is not 
too hardy without some protection. It 
does well with Mr. Osgood H. Mackenzie 
in Ross-shire.—S. Arnott. 

Campanula Haylodgensis. — This came 
here with Hypericum nummularium from 
Mr. Boyd’s garden. They both succeed 
in the same position—viz., on the east 
side of rocks. No slugs ever touch this 
Campanula, and the smallest rootlet will 
take hold of the soil at once. I gener¬ 
ally plant these rootlets in the winter, 
simply because I forget to do it at other 
times. Campanula Profusion is no good 
here. C. turbinata and its varieties are 
almost useless on account of the slugs. A 
thick powdering of granite chips some¬ 
times keeps them at bay, as was the case 
last summer, and I notice that when a 
plant has been eaten down the slugs 
kindly allow a second crop of flowers to 
open.— E. C. Buxton. 

Crassula. lactea.— This is a native of 
South Africa, having been introduced in 
1774. It is not a showy species in the same 
sense as Crassula coccinea, but, flowering 
as it does in the depth of winter, it is very 
welcome. This Crassula forms a stout 
stem, or usually several stems, of a fleshy 
nature. The flowers, borne in spreading 
cymes, are pure white and of a starry 
shape. Though individually they are not 


very conspicuous, yet when a specimen is 
freely furnished with them it is pretty, 
and, what is more, remains attractive for 
a considerable time. Its cultural require¬ 
ments are of the simplest, as all it needs 
Is to lie potted in ordinary compost and 
kept free from. frost during the winter. 
Cuttings strike freely in the spring and 
summer. As with succulent plants in 
general, the cuttings do not need to be kept 
in a close propagating case. An excess of 
moisture at the roots during winter must 
be avoided. At the same time the plants 
should not be parched up.—K. R. W. 

Epimedium pinnatum.— The yellow Onci- 
dium-like sprays of this species do not ap¬ 
pear till March or April, as a rule, though 
the plant is worthy of note now by reason 
of its distinct leaf growth and evergreen 
character. Thinly planted, it makes a 
good groundwork for some Lilies, and is 
useful also in certain aspects of rock and 
water gardening, its roots always away 
from the water. The species is good, too, 
in cool positions and in partial shade, and, 
with a generous root-run of rich soil in 
conjunction with shelter, will be found to 
attain its greatest vigour in these and like 
places. Occasionally it suffers in exposed 
places from March winds and late spring 
frosts, hence a little shelter will be advis¬ 
able, otherwise it is quite hardy. Between 
forty and fifty years ago it was considered 
a good spring exhibition plant by the late 
Robert Parker, and was always included 
in his hardy plant exhibits in South Kens¬ 
ington days. 

Pyrus Folgneri.— This, one of the newer 
Pyruses, is perhaps the best of the many 
which have been introduced from China 
since the beginning of the present century. 
It belongs to the section of the family that 
has been known by the generic name of 
Micromelis, a name applied to a group 
which does not bear the calyx lobes upon 
the fruit, a familiar example being the 
Siberian Crab. The plant under notice 
does not, however, resemble that species. 
It forms a moderate-sized tree, 25 feet to 
30 feet high, with slender, arching 
branches, which when young are covered 
with a mass of soft hairs. The lance¬ 
shaped leaves are dark green above and 
white beneath, the colour of the under 
surface being very effective when the 
branches are stirred by wind. The flowers 
are white and borne in good-sized flat 
heads in May, a large number of inflores¬ 
cences being produced by each branch. 
Small red fruits, which, when freely pro¬ 
duced, are very effective, succeed the 
flowers. It ought to be given plenty of 
room, so that thej beauty I of! Its pendent 
branches may be seen to the : best- ad- 
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vantage. It can be Increased by seeds or 
by grafting or budding upon stocks of com¬ 
moner species. Seedlings, however, form 
the best plants.—D. 

Planting Apple orchards.— There is one 
aspect of this work which appears to have 
been overlooked by “ W.” when recently 
advocating more extensive planting of 
Apple-trees of one variety only. The 
writer made no reference to the now well- 
known fact of self-sterility among certain 
varieties. Perhaps Cox’s Orange Pippin 
is a good example of a self-sterile sort. To 
plant an orchard with it without making 
some provision to supply its pollen de¬ 
ficiency would be to court failure. One 
way of meeting the difficulty in an orchard 
of self-sterile trees would be to intersperse 
a few trees of* the best Crab Apples, which 
never fail to flower and fruit in abund¬ 
ance. Yet another way would be, when 
planting a new orchard, to put the varieties 
in rows, taking care to include a certain 
number of rows of a variety known to be 
self-sterile and rows of a free-setting sort. 
There is not much doubt but that modern 
planting by market growers, at least, is 
done more on the principle of batches or 
rows of certain varieties rather than num¬ 
bers of sorts.—C. Turner. 

The Cosmos.— To have the Cosmos in 
flower as early as possible is essential, 
especially in northern gardens, where in 
some seasons the ordinary varieties are too 
late to bloom. The American early varie¬ 
ties are a great boon in the colder districts, 
but even they should not be sown late if 
full satisfaction is to be obtained from 
them. It is desirable whenever possible to 
• sow the Cosmos in gentle heat as early as 
January and February, and where this 
cannot be done, only the early varieties 
ought to be consid red. The Cosmos is one 
of the most elegant of all annuals. The 
foliage in itself gives it a charm. It is 
Fennel-like in its aspect, and shows to ad¬ 
vantage the graceful flowers which sur¬ 
mount the plants (3 feet to 4 feet high) of 
this handsome half-hardy annual. They 
give us almost all shades of white, pink, 
crimson, rose, and lots of intermediate 
hues in the newer strains. The treatment 
Is the same as with other half-hardy an¬ 
nuals, but, as sowing early Is recom¬ 
mended, extra care should be taken in giv¬ 
ing air to early seedlings to prevent them 
becoming drawn.—S. A. 

Rubus Clraldlanus.— This Chinese shrub 
was introduced ten years ago, and has 
already become popular for it is one of the 
most conspicuous of the several Brambles 
with white-barked branches. It is a sum¬ 
mer-leafing bush, forming sterna 10 feet or 
more long, which grow erect to a height 
of 5 feet or 6 feet and then bend over, the 
points of the branches ultimately touching 
the ground. The leaves are each 8 inches 
or 9 inches long, and made up of about 
nine leaflets, but the flowers are small and 
inconspicuous, whilst the small, black 
fruits have little beauty. As is the case 
with other white-stemmed Brambles, this 
one gives the best results when planted in 
rich loamy soil, for the more vigorous the 
growth the better the colour, as a rule. 
To secure uninjured young branches it is 
advisable to cut away the old branches 
early in summer before the development of 
young growths is interfered with, for if 
once a bush is allowed to become a thicket 
of old and new stems, it is very difficult to 
separate them, and much of the effect is 
lost if old and new wood is allowed to 
remain for a second winter. Two other 
useful white-stemmed Brambles are Rubus 
biflorus and R. lasiostylus. Of the former 
there is a very strong-growing variety 
called qulnqueflorus, which grows upwards 
of 12 feet high, with^stems inch.through 
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Saxifraga cochl ris minor.— Were 1 
asked to name the most beautiful and 
useful of the Silvery Rockfoils, either for 
crevice planting or grouping, I should give 
this the pride of place. It Is also cheap 
and fairly plentiful, hence may be planted 
freely. Known in gardens as S. valdensis, 
it is distinct from the true plant in more 
than one way, and while an easy doer, the 
true plant is both difficult and rare. Oc¬ 
casionally it is seen in collections as S. 
Probyni, and has been described as a dis¬ 
tinct species under that name. In early 
summer it bears elegant sprays of pure- 
white flowers. I refer to it now because 
of the good winter effect of its silvery 
rosettes, an effect which is enhanced when 
planted in dryish places. Dry overhead 
conditions, indeed, mean much to it at this 
time, hence it is one of the best for the 
alpine house. Producing hillock-like tufts 
naturally, the clustering of the rosettes is 
in a measure a bar to free-flowering. . This 
condition may be obviated by rooting the 
rosettes singly in sand, pricking them out 
subsequently in permanent places. If this 
is done periodically, not only is a -better 
flowering assured, but presently a greatly 
Increased stock of one of the choicest 
alpines. Loam and crushed limestone suit 
the plants well.—E. H. Jenkins. 


| VEGETABLES. 

WINTER CUCUMBERS. 

From the middle of December to the 
middle of March is the most trying time in 
the whole year in which to maintain a 
fairly good supply of crisp Cucumbers, and 
in order to do this the cultivator should 
be provided with suitable accommodation 
in the shape of a low, light, and air-tight 
house, having, of course, a south or south¬ 
west aspect, and adequately supplied with 
top and bottom heat, so that a minimum 
temperature of from CO degs. to 70 degs. 
can be maintained, let the weather be 
what it may. To do this in very severe 
weather, it may be both necessary and ad¬ 
visable to cover the glass at night with 
mats; indeed, this practice commends its 
adoption during the winter months on the 
score of economy as well as a means of se¬ 
curing a more genial atmospheric tempera¬ 
ture. The plants during the period indi¬ 
cated above will require to be carefully 
attended to in the way of watering at the 
roots, as well as distributing moisture in 
the house. This, however, must be re¬ 
garded in accordance with the conditions 
of the weather and the plants, but a humid 
rather than an arid atmosphere should be 
aimed at. Therefore, during mild, dull 
weather there will be no necessity for 
damping the plants with tepid water from 
the syringe, in case mildew might follow. 
On the other hand, should the state of the 
weather be such as to necessitate severe 
firing to keep up a sufficient amount of 
heat, a slight distribution of moisture in 
the house in the morning and afternoon 
will be necessary to counteract the some¬ 
what parching influence of the highly- 
heated hot-water pipes. Cucumber plants 
being subject to canker, it will be advis¬ 
able, as a preventive, to place some 
powdered charcoal around the individual 
stems. Should fly be troublesome, vaporise 
a couple of evenings in succession. 
Earthen or zinc troughs placed on the hot- 
water pipes and kept filled with liquid- 
manure will have a tw T o-fold effect on the 
plants — namely, the ammonia rising 
therefrom w r ill with advantage be inhaled 
by the plants through the leaves, and at 
the same time prove detrimental to red- 
spider and other insect pests liable to at¬ 
tack the plants. 

The shoots should be kept well thinned, 
removing old shoots to make room on the 


trellis for young ones as occasion may 
arise. No opportunity should be lost in 
encouraging the plants to make a free, but 
sturdy growth during the winter months. 
Therefore, whenever the plants show signs 
of exhaustion or want of vigour, remove 
forthwith a little of the surface soil from 
the bed in which the plants are growing, 
and lay on in its place a like thickness of 
good friable loam and horse-droppings as 
a top-dressing, using about three parts of 
the former to one of the latter. This mix¬ 
ture should be put Into the Cucumber- 
house the day before being used, to be¬ 
come slightly warm before placing it in 
contact with the warm, fleshy roots. This 
is very important, as also is the due obser¬ 
vance of the temperature of the water aj>- 
plied to the roots. This should be about 
75 degs. to 80 degs., and water of this 
temperature given overhead to the plants, 
as well as to the roots, applies with 
equal force to all plants being forced. 
Much injury is done to plants by giving 
water at the roots which is of a less degree 
of warmth than the soil and atmosphere 
in which they are growing. Plants grow¬ 
ing in narrow, shallow borders, with hot- 
water pipes immediately underneath the 
soil as a means of supplying bottom-heat, 
should hfeve liberal applications of tepid 
liquid-manure at the roots alternately w ith 
clear water. W. W. 


PREPARATION FOR PEAS. 

To have a good succession of Peas in the 
coming season, and to guard against the 
possibility of drought where W'ater cannot 
be conveniently applied, no time should be 
lost in preparing the ground. Experience 
has proved that Peas love a rich, friable 
soil, in which lime plays some part, and 
that if one is to have a really good supply 
a liberal quantity of rotted dung Is essen¬ 
tial. Thought must be given, when making 
ready the place they are to occupy, to the 
possibility of a dry time, hence it is ad¬ 
visable to form a base with enough humus 
so that the roots, which penetrate to a 
good depth, may find moisture, coolness, 
and sustenance in a period of drought. For 
some years it has been my custom to get 
out trenches 2 feet deep or more, at the 
bottom of which is placed vegetable refuse, 
over which some 9 inches of rotted dung 
are thrown. The top spit of soil is then 
dug in and left rough until towards the 
middle of February, when more soil is 
added, and with this a little manure is 
incorporated. A fortnight or so prior to 
sowing, 2 inches or 3 inches of light soil, 
generally that from the potting-shed, are 
scattered over with a dressing of super¬ 
phosphate of lime. When all is complete 
there are still some inches of room to the 
ground-level, enough to enable mulchings 
and liquid manure to be given later. Where 
it Is not possible to easily procure super¬ 
phosphate a good dusting of ground lime 
should be forked into the trench early in 
February. It may be that some who read 
this note think all these details are trouble¬ 
some and unnecessary, but I have proved 
that if Peas are grown on the lines indi¬ 
cated, and given plenty of room, the result 
more than compensates for the trouble. 

Last year Peas thus grown went through 
several weeks with scarcely any rain and 
cropped well, and the secret why they did 
not turn yellow and dry off and fail, as 
did others on the same allotment, was be¬ 
cause in the one case they were grown in 
liberally-manured trenches, whilst the 
others had but scant and superficial treat¬ 
ment in regard to manure. A great fault 
w r ith newcomers is that they sow seed much 
too thickly and fail to thin afterw’ards. 
As a consequence, it is not long before 
there is a Struggle*!for survival of*the 
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fittest and a general weakening all round. 
All beginners should study the directions 
given in most catalogues, or on packets, to 
sow thinly. Leahurst. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Building a Tomato-house.—I wieli to put up 
a Tomato-houoe about 20 feet long, and should 
be glad of suggestions from you as to how 
this should be done. It is to be in the open, 
not a lean-to, and appearance is no object, as 
it is to be in the kitchen garden. I want the 
most suitable house for growing Tomatoes, and 
perhaps some American Carnations as well.— 
J. R. M. 

[The dimensions of a suitable span- 
roofed structure for the purpose named 
might be as underLength, from 20 feet 
to 25 feet; width, 12 feet; height to ridge, 
10 feet; height from ground level to 
gutter plates (including front ventilators 
15 inches wide), 3 feet 0 inches to 4 feet. 
Provide top ventilators 18 inches wide, 
these, like those at the front, to be con¬ 
tinuous on either side of house and oper¬ 
ated by means of levers. The reason for 
providing ample ventilation is that the 
house may be required for Carnations. A 


f»ath, 2 feet 9 inches wide, constructed of 
cement, should run through the centre of 
house w ith a door at either end 3 feet wide 
and G feet 6 inches high. Construct a pit 
on either side of path, and enclose w’ith 
brickwork. 2 feet 9 inches in height from 
floor level. Brickwork to be 9-inch work. 
A flow-and-return hot-water pipe may, if 
desired be run through the beds or pits to 
afford bottom-heat. For top heat run a 
4-inch round the front on either side of 
house, and return them on top of the pit 
walls bordering pathways. The sasli bars, 
li inch by inches, should be from 
10 inches to 12 inches apart, and held in 
Place by T iron purlins. By using sash 
bars of the size named rafters would not 
be required. The sash bars should be rab¬ 
bited | inch in depth for holding the glass, 
the latter to be bedded in putty, no top 
Putty being required. The sash bars 
should be painted twice before glazing 
takes place.] 

Peas and Beans for winter use.—We have 
heard lately a great deal about Potato cul¬ 
ture, but nothing about the cultivation of Peas 
and Beane for winter use. Would any of your 
correspondent* kindly tell me: (1) What kind 
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of Pea is suitable for drying? (2) Would it be 
safe to use as seed dried Peas sold by the 
grocers, or have these been subjected to arti¬ 
ficial heat? (3) Could these Peas be sown in 
late June after a crop of early Potatoes has 
been lifted? (4) To dry, should the pods be 
gathered when fully grown and then placed in 
an ordinary greenhouse until brown?— In¬ 
quires. 

[(1) No particular variety, as all the 
Marrow’fats are, we understand, suitable. 
(2) No; it would not be advisable. (3) 
No; but any of the first-early varieties 
mentioned in seedsmen’s lists w r ould be 
suitable for the purpose. (4) We regret 
not being in a position to afford you infor¬ 
mation on this point.] 

French Beans.—In small gardens it is not 
always possible to provide room for Runner 
Beans, but no one need be deterred from grow- 
I ing the dwarfs. Like the Runners, they re¬ 
spond to liberal treatment, and, therefore, it 
| should be the aim of all who propose sowing 
seed towards the end of April, or beginning of 
, May, to see that they are, if possible, given 
I rich quarters. If the soil is heavy, it should 
I be lightened by the addition of road-scrapings 
or decayed leaves, and thrown up in ridges 
I until it is time to sow. Generally, French 


Beane are sown much too thickly. They can 
be planted in single or double rows, or on the 
top of Celery trenches, and should be at least 
6 inches or 8 inches apart. In a dry time the 
ground should be mulched to conserve as much 
moisture as possible, and liquid-manure be 
given after clear water has been administered. 
These Beans will do with plenty of moisture, 
and will yield well if liberally treated. Ne 
Plus Ultra, Negro Long Pod, and Canadian 
Wonder are tried sorts that may always be de¬ 
pended Upon.— WOODBASTW1CK. 

Savoys for succession.—Sometimes in sow¬ 
ing seed of Savoys little consideration is given 
to a succeesional crop, and it very often hap¬ 
pens that they all come in together. This can 
be obviated by planting, or, better still, sowing 
in the open ground seed of varieties that will 
ensure a longer supply. It is always better, 
where it can be done, to have a bed in some 
corner of the garden where winter Greene can 
be sown and pricked out, as then, when oppor¬ 
tunity offers, they can be moved when most 
convenient with a minimum of root disturb¬ 
ance. Sorts that will give an early and late 
supply are: Dwarf Ulm. very early, and taking 
up little room; Tom Thumb, very dwarf, com¬ 
ing in in October; Drumhead, a well tried mid- 
season sort; and Norwegian, one of the latest 
and hardiest.—W. F. D. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

WINTER’S BARK-TREE 
(Drimys Winteri). 

This shrub is to be found in numerous 
gardens in Devon and Cornwall. A large 
specimen is a lovely sight when covered, 
during the month of May, with its ivory- 
| white, fragrant flowers. It is a native of 
' the Magellan Straits, and is far hardier 
than many plants that are not considered 
particularly tender. Some years ago an 
exceptionally severe November frost 
visited South Devon, and, w’hile all the 
shrubby Veronicas w r ere killed, as well as 
Olearia stellulata, Drimys Winteri, which 
had been totally unprotected, had not a 
leaf injured. During a severe winter in 
, Cornwall, w’hen many tender shrubs w’ere 
! killed, Drimys Winteri w’as uninjured. It 
is a rapid growler and soon makes a fine 
specimen. 

THE HOLLIES (ILEX). 

The common Holly is one of our most 
beautiful native trees, as it is also one of 
' the most useful. The peculiarly rich shade 
of green of its glossy leaves is a consider¬ 
able asset, more especially w’hen relieved 
by the bright red fruits, and although the 
tree may occur in large numbers in a par¬ 
ticular neighbourhood, it never becomes 
depressing, as is the case with the sombre- 
foliaged Yew. Soil conditions offer few 
difficulties, provided the ground is not 
w r ater-logged, for good Hollies grow in 
heavy soil in conjunction w’ith the Oak and 
Hornbeam, and they are also the com¬ 
panions of Pines and Birches on light, 
sandy, or peaty soil. From the South of 
England to the North of Scotland the Holly 
flourishes and is found both as a garden 
plant and a wilding. On the chalk of the 
Surrey Dow-ns the Holly thrives, and many 
a copse and hedgerow are brightened by 
its presence, w r hilst the same may be said 
of the sandy pent land about Woking. 
Although we are apt to speak of the com¬ 
mon Holly as a bush, it really forms a tree 
of considerable size, and many specimens 
40 feet to 50 feet high, with trunks up to 
18 inches in diameter, may be noted, wiiilst 
records may be procured of specimens ex¬ 
ceeding 80 feet in height. Near the Speech 
House Hotel, in the Forest of Dean, a num¬ 
ber of very fine examples existed a year or 
two ago. The Holly withstands very severe 
pruning, which has resulted in its becoming 
very popular as a hedge plant; in fact, it 
is our most beautiful evergreen hedge 
plant, but it has also led to its maltreat¬ 
ment as a bush or tree, and the ideal speci¬ 
men Holly of some people is that it'should 
be a prim, severely-clipped example of 
cone-shaped or pyramidal outline, a perfect 
mass of greenery from base to summit, 
with a closely-shaven, hedge-like surface. 
Needless to say, to the lover of Nature such 
plants are decidedly ugly and bear no com¬ 
parison in beauty to the freely-grow’n, well- 
developed specimens one is accustomed to 
see in hedgerow’s and w’oodlands. People 
are too often obsessed wdth the idea that 
a plant cannot do w’ell if it is not pruned 
annually, w’hereas there are many subjects 
that would be infinitely better w T ere they 
left unpruned or but thinned a little. 
Pruning is in some cases necessary, but by 
no means always; rather give the plants 
plenty of room and allow’ them to develop 
freely. The 

Non-fruiting of Hollies is often a source 
of trouble to owners, and information is 
frequently sought as to the best means of 
inducing certain trees to fruit. In the first 
place it must be remembered that, as a 
general rule, Holly-trees bear male or 
female flowers only, and the former can 
never be expected to produce a crop of 
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berries, although an odd berry from a per¬ 
fect flower may be borne now and then. 
As a rule, the best crop of berries is borne 
by those female trees that stand close to a 
male tree, but plenty of berries is some¬ 
times produced by female trees that are far 
removed from male trees. An examina¬ 
tion of the fruits, however, reveals the fact 
that a very small percentage of the seeds 
is fertile. When selecting trees for plant¬ 
ing, it is therefore advisable to choose a 
considerable number of berry-bearing 
plants and a smaller number of male- 
flowered trees. The common Holly is a 
very variable tree, for not only do in¬ 
dividual plants differ in size and spininess 
of leaves, but on the same tree the leaves 
on the lower branches may be spiny, whilst 
those on the upper branches may be almost 
or quite spineless. By propagating from 
these spineless-leaved branches varieties 
have been procured with almost plain 
leaves. On the other hand, there are varie¬ 
ties in which the spines are intensified, 
while they are not always on the leaf- 
margins. In habit, too, there is a good 
deal of difference, for specimens can be 
procured with stiff, erect branches, others 
with long, slender, semi-pendent branches, 
and others, again, in which the branches 
assume a distinct umbrella-like habit. In 
colour of berries there are, in addition to 
the familiar red-berried forms, varieties 
with orange and yellow fruits. Perhaps 
the greatest variation is noticeable in the 
colour of the leaves, for variegation is 
prominent, and there are large numbers of 
varieties with gold and silver variegated 
leaves. In some instances the variegation 
is more or less restricted to the margins, 
the centres of the leaves being green; in 
others the reverse is the case. When the 
variegation is about the margins there is 
not the same fear of the variety reverting 
to the type as when the variegation is con¬ 
centrated about the centre. People who 
are familiar with the so-called Milkmaid 
Hollies will remember how liable they are 
to produce green-leaved branches, while 
the golden and silver Queen types rarely 
produce green leaves. The large-leaved 
Hollies of the Shepherdi class are often 
classed with the common Holly as varie¬ 
ties, though they are really hybrids be¬ 
tween the ordinary Holly and the large- 
leaved I. Perado, or I. platyphylla and its 
variety balearica. 

Propagation. —Hollies can be increased 
in several ways. Species are usually pro¬ 
pagated by seeds, but varieties may be 
grown from cuttings inserted under a 
handlight or in a cold frame during July 
or August; by grafting on young plants of 
common Holly, previously established in 
small pots, indoors in spring; by budding, 
indoors or outdoors, during summer; or by 
layers in spring. Seeds usually take a 
long while to vegetate, and are often stored 
in sand for twelve months previous to sow¬ 
ing out-of-doors in beds, after which they 
may be from tw T elve months to twenty-four 
months before vegetation takes place. Im¬ 
ported seeds should be sown as soon as re¬ 
ceived, and it is wise to sow them in pots 
or boxes indoors in heat. 

Hollies may be transplanted at almost 
any period, provided there is little root 
disturbance and a large ball of soil is 
transferred attached firmly to the roots, 
but if root disturbance cannot be avoided 
they ought only to be removed when the 
roots are in a state of activity, such as the 
commencement of the growing season in 
May and the end of the growing season, 
early September. Plants moved at either 
of those times usually grow well, whereas 
those disturbed in winter often die. The 
removal of a few branches at the time of 
transplanting is often attended by good 
results, as root injury is thereby to a cer- 
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tain extent counterbalanced. Should dry 
weather follow planting, syringing the 
plants overhead twice daily will do good. 
Newly-planted specimens exposed to wind 
should be secured by stakes, soft rope, or 
in the case of hedges by strands of wire 
until the roots are again active, wdiile a 
mulch of decayed manure or leaves placed 
over the roots of newly-planted trees helps 
to keep the soil cool and preserves mois¬ 
ture. 

When choosing ifollies to plant as a 
hedge, care should be taken to obtain them 
w'ell clothed with branches to the ground¬ 
line, for, once a hedge is commenced with 
gaps, it is often difficult to overcome the 
defect. The distance apart to place the 
plants must be decided by the size of the 
plants, but it Is rarely wise to place them 
wider than 2 feet or 2 feet 3 inches apart. 

The timber of the Holly is hard and 
durable, and is used for turnery. Ebon- 
ized, it is used for small objects, such as 
handles of teapots, etc. 

The following are some of the more im¬ 
portant Hollies:— 

Ilex aquifolium: (common Holly).— 
Useful for garden or W’oodland. Of varie¬ 
ties, conspicuous ones are camellkefolia, 
with handsome, dark green, few’-spined 
leaves, larger than those of the type; 
donningtonensis and Smithi, narrow- 
leaved, tall-growing varieties; Scotica and 
ovata, with rounded leaves; myrtifolia and 
hands wo rthensis, with small leaves and 
compact habit. Golden Queen, a urea mnr- 
ginata, Watereriana, and a urea innrginata 
pendula are good golden-variegated varie¬ 
ties, whilst useful silver-variegated sorts 
are Silver Queen, Handsworth New Silver, 
argentea marginata, and Silver Milkmaid. 
1 . fructu luteo bears yellow fruit, wiiilst 
ferox, crispn, crassifolia, latispiua, and 
monstrosa have abnormally-shai>ed and 
ubnormally-spined leaves. . I. pendula is 
the best of the green-leaved weeping 
Hollies. Of hybrids, I. altaclarensis, 1. 
Hodginsi, I. Shepherdi, I. Muiulyi, and I. 
Wilsoni have all very huge and handsome 
foliage. As a rule, these large-leaved kinds 
stand sea air well, but are less useful for 
hedges than I. Aquifolium. 

I. coknuta, sometimes called the Horned 
Holly on account of the peculiar horn-like 
arrangement of the spines, is a curious 
Holly from'China. The leaves are yellow¬ 
ish-green in colour, the fruits rod and 
smaller than those of the common Holly. 
It grows about 10 feet high, though it is 
often much dwarfer. 

, I. Pkrnyi, a new Chinese Holly, is 
closely allied to the / last-named, but is of 
more rapid growth, the leaves darker green 
and smaller. Introduced in 1900, there are 
plants in the country at least 8 feet high. 
It grows 30 feet high in Western China. 
The variety Veitchi differs from the type 
in its broader leaves. 

I. crenata is a neat-growing, dwarf 
Holly, often less than 4 feet high, with 
tiny, bright green, evergreen leaves which 
are sometimes variegated with yellow. The 
round fruits are black and ripen in 
autumn. It is a native of Japan and has 
been known since 1804. If a neat ever¬ 
green is wanted for a bed on the margin 
of a lawn this may well be selected, while 
it is also useful for planting in the rock 
garden. I. c. major and I. c. Mariesi are 
distinct varieties with rounded leaves. 

I. dipyrena Is a Himalayan Holly 30 
feet or 40 feet high, suitable for the south 
and west, but not hardy enough for general 
culture. It has long, narrow", dull green 
leaves, with very small spines. The 
berries are large, oval, and dull red. The 
variety elllptica has wider leaves than the 
type. 

I. Integra is a very distinct Holly from 
Japan, where it grows into a tree 40 feet 


high. Here it forms a distinct pyramidal 
bush with dark green, spineless leaves 
which are softer than those of most 
Hollies. It develops into a handsome 
specimen and should be more widely grown 
in the milder parts of the country. 

I. latifolia may only be grown success¬ 
fully in the warmer parts of the country, 
but it is there well worth attention amongst 
other evergreens on account of its hand¬ 
some oblong leaves, which are often each 
8 inches long and nearly 3 inches wide. 
The fruits are rather small and bright red 
in colour. It is a native of Japan, and 
w'as introduced about 1S40. In its native 
country it grows 50 feet high. 

I. opaca is the N. American counterpart 
of our common Holly, and is sometimes 
called the American Holly. It is easily 
distinguished by its dull green leaves, 
which are yellowish-green beneath. The 
bright red berries are borne freely during 
autumn and winter. 

I. Perado.— This is sometimes met with 
in good condition in old gardens in Devon¬ 
shire, Cornwall, Ireland, etc., but, gener¬ 
ally speaking, it is too tender for outdoor 
culture, being a native of the Canary 
Islands. It is recognised by its large, oval, 
dark green leaves with few and small 
spines, and by its large, dark red berries. 
Growing 25 feet to 30 foot high, it usually 
develops into a den.se, well-branched bush. 

I. platyphylla, another large-leaved 
Holly from the Canary Islands, is not very 
hardy, but suitable for the milder parts 
of the country. Its leaves are more spiny 
than those of the last-named. The variety 
balearica, from the Balearic Islands, is 
hardier than the type, as also is the variety 
madorensis, distinguished by its brighter 
green leaves. 

1 . VKjmeiLLATA is a representative of 
the deciduous Hollies, at one time known 
under the generic name-of Prinos. It 
comes from Eastern N. America, where it 
is widely distributed, forming a bush up 
to 10 feet high. The only time wiieri the 
bush is really handsome is in autumn and 
early winter, after the fall of the leaves, 
for at that time the naked branches are 
w reathed with small and pretty coral-red 
berries. D. 


NOT EH AND EE PLIES. 
Schizophragma hydrangeoides.— Self- 
clinging climbers are not common, if we 
except the numerous Ivies, but there are 
two or three useful ones which attach 
themselves to their supports by aerial roots 
in the same way as the Ivy. The best 
known of these is Hydrangea petiolaris, 
and an allied plant is Scliizophr/igma 
hydrangeoides—in fact, the tw o plants have 
been badly mixed on many occasions, the 
former usually being supplied for the 
latter. Both belong to the Saxifrage order 
and have much in common. They grow 
30 feet or 40 feet high, with broad, deci¬ 
duous leaves, bright green in colour, 
borne on long stalks. The flowers are 
borne in large, flat beads, many small 
fertile flowers appearing amongst a few 
large, white sterile blossoms. It is in 
these sterile flowers that the principal dif¬ 
ference between the two shrubs is notice¬ 
able, for, whereas the sterile flowers of the 
Hydrangea are regular in shape and made 
up of four bracts, in the Schizophragma 
one bract only is produced by each flower, 
that bract, however, being about 1J inch 
long and very prominent. It can be 
planted against, walls, tree trunks, or 
fences, and is also very effective when 
planted to grow T over the upturned butt of 
a large tree. Good loamy soil suits it, and 
it can be increased by pegging branches 
into the soil, and removing them when well 
rooted.—K. 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

ROSES. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Rose Duchesse de Nemours is, as its name 
indicates, an old-fashioned Rose of Bour¬ 
bon strain which deserves rescue from 
oblivion, for there is no better autumnal 
Rose for covering an arch. Its large 
blooms are a shade deeper in colour than 
those of Caroline Testout, and in this 
climate (Nice) it is the better Rose of the 
two. Neither heavy rain nor a slight frost 
seems to have any bad effect on its firm 
Iietals. It has the one disadvantage of be¬ 
ing scentless, an unusual thing for a Rose 
of the Bourbon type. It is a Rose that 
strikes very easily from cuttings, and, in 
consequence, should still find a place in the 
gardens of Rose connoisseurs if a sudden 
fit of cold winter weather should occur. 
But let it alone and only prune out the 


ROCK, ALPINE, BOG, FERN, AND 
WATER GARDENS. 

WATERCOURSES IN GARDENS. 
Watercourses of the nature of that shown 
in the accompanying illustration are far 
from common in gardens, and rarer still 
amid such beautiful surroundings as those 
indicated. Where the two exist any skil¬ 
ful gardener with a knowledge of the 
plants suited to such places might easily 
make much of them. What to avoid in 
such a case is making the waterside a sort 
of dumping ground for plants for which 
no room exists elsewhere, and that species 
of overplanting—continuous planting—that 
obliterates all the natural contour and 
charm of the margin. Often enough the 
latter is beautifully fashioned and 
moulded, and glimpses of it cropping out 
from skilfully-arranged groups of plants, 
while restful to the eye, also improve the 
picture. In early spring such of the Nar¬ 
cissi as the “ Tenby Daffodil ” (N. obval- 


Grayi would spring. Did space permit, the 
Siberian Iris in its best forms might find 
a place; also I. Kcempferi, for which, how¬ 
ever, special soil provision should be made. 
Quite one of the most worthy subjects for 
these and kindred places is the Mountain 
leather Fleece (Stenanthium robustum), 
whose creamy plumes may reach 4 feet to 
5 feet high. Used in conjunction with the 
Panther Lily the effect is very good. 
Among Ferns Struthiopteris, Onoclea, and 
Royal Fern (Osmuuda) should always have 
a place, and occasionally Torch Lilies, as 
shown in the foreground of the picture. 
The last needs to be employed with care, 
and, doing so well elsewhere in the gar¬ 
den, I should be inclined to use it sparingly, 
if at all, in association with water. 

_ E. H. Jenkins. 

Saxifraga Kellereri. —This promises to be 
among the earliest flowering of the genus, 
and is, this season, at least, so far as I 
remember, earlier than a year ago. It is 
also one of the most distinct of modern 



A view in the gardens at Mount Usher, Co. Wicklow . 


poor and exhausted wood in February, and 
you will enjoy a sequence of fine blooms 
throughout the season. There is no other 
Rose that I have come across which is so 
marked in its habits. On a wall in Eng¬ 
land 1 should think its autumn blooms 
might be very beautiful where it was a 
little sheltered from dews and damp. I 
find that cut blooms last particularly well 
in the house. Its summer flowers are 
never very satisfactory, being more lumpy 
and irregular in shape and petal, so that 
it is as an autumnal Rose it should be 
recommended.— Ed. Woodall in Garden. 

Bose Mrs. Littleton Dewfiurst.—Those who 
are seeking a good white climbing Roee would 
do well to include the above. A sport from 
Dorothy Perkins, it is more vigorous than its 
Parent, exceptionally free-flowering, giving 
huge trusses of pure white blossoms. For 
covering a pillar or arch where white flowers 
are required this is a desirable Rose.—E. M. 

"The English Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds. ”—New Edition, 18th, revised, with descriptions 
aU the best plants, trees, and shrubs, their culture and 
arrangement, illustrated on wood. Cloth, medium 8vo, 15s.; 

free, JSs. Gd. 0/ all Booksellers or from the office 
of Gardentno Illustrated, 03, Lincoln's Inn Fields, 
London, W.C. 
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laris), N. pallidus praecox, and N. Queen 
of Spain might well appear from the base 
of shrub groups where the soil is cool and 
moist, and equally so the Cyclamen- 
flowered Daffodil (N. cyclamineus), among 
the most interesting of all. 

Nearer the water, so that its roots may 
almost touch, the Gardenia-flowered Nar¬ 
cissus (N. poeticus fl.-pl.) should be seen, 
and, if more frequently given such places, 
in conjunction with permanent planting, 
much less -would be heard of the so-called 
“ blindness ” to which, under opposite con¬ 
ditions, it is so prone. In turn King Cup, 
Globe Flower, Camassia, Summer Snow¬ 
flake, Goat's Beard, with Spira*a palmata 
and S. venusta, of the same race, may be 
planted, with some of the modern hybrid 
Astilbes, Ceres, Silver Sheaf, and others, 
and those handsome species A. Delavayi 
and A. grandis if space permits. It may 
be, too, that there would he room for some 
of the finer of the modern Primulas, 
Bulleyana and pulverulenta, revellers in 
moisture both, also P. Sieboldi grandiflora, 
also a lover of moisture and rich soils and 
a fine subject for carpeting the ground 
from which later the graceful Lilium 


hybrids, and, withal, a good grower. With 
a certain affinity to S. Frederici-Augusti, 
the distinctly pitted leaves are narrower, 
longer, and far more acutely pointed than 
in that kind. Its fully developed rosettes 
are each nearly 2 inches across, the flattish 
leaves of which they are comprised some¬ 
what more loosely arranged than is usual 
in others akin. In this respect it com¬ 
pares with S. Bertoloni. The leafy stems, 
which are also covered with short glandu¬ 
lar hairs, attain to a height of 4 inches or 
so, and are terminated by a cluster of 
pendent, bell-shaped flowers of a reddish- 
pink hue. Considered to be among the 
best of the red-flowered hybrids so far, 
there is yet abundant room for another 
one with more highly coloured flowers. 
Only distributed in 1912, experience is as 
yet young with it, though it appears quite 
content in loam and old mortar screen¬ 
ings in about equal parts. Doubtless, its 
true place will be as a crevice plant, and 
where, firmly wedged between limestone 
rocks, it should be seen to advantage. It 
will also be useful for the alpine-house by 
reason of its early flowering.—E. H. 
Jenkins. 
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GARDEN FOOD. 

RED CABBAGE. 

Plentiful in gardens in winter, and 
hitherto often only used for pickling, red 
Cabbage well cooked is distinct in flavour 
from green Cabbage, and certainly more 
agreeable. Cooked as the Belgians cook 
it, it is excellent. 

The following are a few recipes which 
may help, and once its merits are recog¬ 
nised various ways of using will occur to 
the good cook 

Stswbd Red Cabbage. —Pour boiling water 
through it three times and drain thoroughly. 
Pry a chopped Onion in butter or dripping, 
add the drained Cabbage, and enough oold 
water to oover. Add two Bay-leavee and a 
pinch of salt, and boil until tender. Take out 
the Bay-leavee, season to taste, and thioken 
with a teaspoonful or more of flour rubbed 
smooth with a little oold water. 

Another wax. —Clean a Bed Cabbage and 
trim off all tough parts. Peel and slice a large 
Onion and fry it in butter, seasoning with 
salt and pepper. Add a cupful or more of 
stock or gravy and the Cabbage. Pour half a 
cupful of vinegar over the Cabbage, oover 
tightly, and cook slowly for an hour or more, 
stirring occasionally. Serve very hot. 

Bed Cabbagb a l'Allbmande.— Trim a Bed Cab¬ 
bage and soak in cold water for an hour. 
Drain and shred, removing the core. Fry a 
small Onion soft in butter, add the Cabbage, 
with salt and pepper to season, cover and 
cook very slowly until the Cabbage is tender. 
Cook rapidly for fifteen minutes, stirring con¬ 
stantly. 

Bed Cabbage a la Babbtte.— Slice a Bed Cab¬ 
bage very fine, sprinkle with salt, and add a 
peeled and slioed sour Apple. Stew slowly in 
a tablespoonful of dripping, a chopped Onion, 
and enough hot water to keep from burning. 
When tender, season with vinegar, powdered 
Cloves, brown sugar, and Cinnamon. 

Bed Cabbage a la Flahandb.— Trim and quarter 
a Bed Cabbage. Scald, drain, and chop fine. 
Simmer for an hour in a covered saucepan 
with a tablespoonful of butter, a chopped 
Onion, a Bay-leaf, two Cloves, salt, and a 
small piece of Chili pepper. Stir occasionally, 
take out the Bay-leaf, add a tablespoonful of 
butter, and serve. 

Rbd Cabbagb a la Hollandaise.— Trim and 
shred a Bed Cabbage and soak it in cold water 
for an hour. Parboil for five minutes, then 
drain. Fry a small chopped Onion soft in 
butter, add the Cabbage and four tart Apples, 
peeled, cored, and chopped. Season with ealt 
and pepper, and cook uncovered for thirty 
minutes, stirring occasionally. Add half a cup¬ 
ful of cream, reheat, and serve. 


THE POMELOE 

This has been of late misnamed in our 
markets by some too clever market men 
as Grape-fruit—a stupid name and leading 
to confusion. For many years before this 
name was given it was seen in Lewis Solo¬ 
mon’s shop in Covent Garden under its 
true name, the Pomeloe. It is a fruit of 
the finest acid quality. 

Strangely enough, the taste for this 
fruit, once acquired, becomes keen, in 
certain restaurants Grape-fruit is in¬ 
variably used as hors d’ceuvre, and the 
)>eople who arc in the habit of eating 
the fruit would almost as soon dispense 
with the piece de resistance as with this 
exhilarating morsel. 

Ample testimony can be brought to 
bear in proof of the fact that Grape¬ 
fruit is a useful preventive of and cure 
for influenza. Let the learned explain 
or contradict as they will, the hard 
fact remains. Grape-fruit is a mem- 
l>er of the Citrus family, classed by 
some botanists with the Shaddock 
' (Citrus Decumana), but most probably 
it is a hybrid belonging chiefly to the 
same species as the Sweet Orange. In 
appearance it resembles a large pale 


Orange. The botanical side of the j 
question is of small consequence; what j 
matters is the inherent worth of the 
fruit. 

It flourishes in Jamaica, Cuba, and 
Porto Rico. Until about eighteen years 
ago no attempt was made in Jamaica 
to cultivate Grape-fruit, which was 
allowed to grow in a wild state and 
left on the trees until it fell from 
maturity. Suddenly there arose an 
enormous demand for Grape-fruit in 
America. With a singular unanimity 
of opinion members of the medical 
profession declared it a fine specific 
against influenza. 

Most of the fruit cultivated in 
Jamaica owes its origin to plants im¬ 
ported from Florida. There is a 
variety in which the bitter flavour is 
very slight, almost imperceptible in 
fact, and that is known as “sweet 
Grape-fruit.” It is not nearly so 
highly esteemed as the bitter kind, of 
which the tonic properties are con¬ 
siderable. 

Large quantities will be on the mar¬ 
ket for at least a week, and samples 
of the fruit can be bought at prices 
varying from 2d. to 4d. each. There 
is, however, one temporary drawback 
in connection with its use. The, most 
palatable method of eating Grape-fruit 
is according to the following simple 
recipe. The fruit should first be cut 
in two across the middle and the seeds 
removed. Then the core must be 
separated by passing the blade of a 
sharp knife around the part in which 
the seeds are embedded. The space 
now left vacant by the removal of the 
core should be filled with sugar, and 
the fruit allowed to stand for about 
ten minutes. The pulp is then cut 
away from the inner white skin, which 
is very bitter, and the remaining pulp 
and juice taken with a spoon. 

[The above is from the Telegraph. The 
use of sugar is a mistake. Good examples 
of the fruit are in no need of it.— Ed.] 


SOME EVERYDAY DISHES. 

Pea Soup (from dried Marrowfat 
Peas). —Few people realise what excellent 
and nourishing soup can be made from 
these PeavS. Soak a packet of Peas in oold 
water overnight, drain next morning, put 
into a saucepan with one ounce of dripping 
or margarine, stir thoroughly until the 
Peas are quite hot, then add three pints of 
hot water to every pint of Peas, three 
small Onions, one Carrot, one Turnip, a 
sprig of Mint, and some trimmings of 
Celery if to hand. Boil gently until 
tender, usually about two hours; strain 
through a wire sieve, rubbing everything 
through that will go. Return the pulp to 
the saucepan, season to taste, and add 
sufficient milk to make the soup of the re¬ 
quired consistency. Boil up again and 
serve very hot with fingers of fried bread. 

Potato Balls. —Steam the required 
Potatoes in their skins until tender, peel 
carefully, mash thoroughly, adding for 
every pound of mashed Potatoes 1 oz. of 
dripping or margarine, about two table- 
spoonsful of hot milk, a sprinkling of 
savoury herbs, pepper and salt to taste. 
Form into balls, roll in flour or coarse 
oatmeal, fry in deep fat until golden- 
brown; drain carefully, and send to table 
very hot. If more convenient, cold Pota¬ 
toes may be used for this dish. 

Potted Butter Beans. — Soak half a 
pint of Butter Beans overnight, skin them, 
and boil with an Onion in the water until 
tender. About an hour is the usual time. 
Drain carefully, chop very finely, add a 
little butler or margarine, pepper, salt. 


and nutmeg. Press into pots like potted 
meat. This is a very nice relish to eat 
with bread and butter and salad. G. B. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

A winter salad. — Corn salad, sown 
thickly on any spare raised bed, is an ex¬ 
cellent addition to a salad, and has a 
pleasant, mild flavour. A few sprigs of 
Celery improve it, as do a few thin slices 
of a crisp Apple. Salads of cold boiled 
vegetables are useful in midwinter. I 
never tried an uncooked salad so good as 
the above. Corn salad is often neglected. 
The seed is quite cheap and comes up in a 
few weeks.—W. 

Newtowns from Virginia. — I have the 
pleasure of getting, from MM. Lewis Solo¬ 
mon, Central Row, Covent Garden, some 
good samples of these, the most delicious 
Apple I know. The climate of that side 
of America (Virginia) gives a Pine-like 
flavour. The same Apple on the Pacific 
Coast does not possess this, though often 
well grown and very good for any purpose. 
This is the Apple that first made the New¬ 
town famous in London. I have had it 
from the same house for forty years—W. 

the Banana family.— To most persons in 
the temperate zones a Banana is a Banana. 
There are over sixty known varieties of 
the fruit, with as great variation in charac¬ 
ter as the different kinds of Apples. Hawaii 
is said to have something over forty dis¬ 
tinct varieties of the fruit, most of .which 
have been introduced by the whites. Some 
of these are of a delicate and delicious 
flavour, while other kinds are used, if at 
all, only when cooked in various ways. 
There is scarcely a city house lot or coun¬ 
try “ kulcana ” or homestead which does 
not have a clump or two of Bananas, which 
grow with practically no care, new plants 
or suckers shooting out to replace the ones 
which have fruited and been removed. 

Chou do Bedford. —This is a delicious 
vegetable, easily grown, and takes up com¬ 
paratively little room. It is a cross be¬ 
tween Chou de Burghley and Couve Tron- 
chuda, and can be sow) in a frame in 
March, or out in the open in April and 
May for use in autumn and winter; while 
for a spring cutting a sowing should be 
made in August. Those who object to 
Couve Tronchuda, through its lack of 
heart, or because it takes up too much 
room, should try Chou de Bedford. The 
foliage is of a semi-transparent green, ex¬ 
cept that the stalks and mid-ribs are white. 
The leaves twist and curl in such a fashion 
as to form a white heart, which makes an 
acceptable dish when cooked. I mention 
it thus early so that anyone mapping out 
his ground may leave room for a few 
plants as a trial in the current season.— 
Leahurst. 

The Loganberry. — While I prefer the 
Raspberry to the Loganberry, I find that 
many people like the Loganberry as a jam. 
Nobody who has grown the Loganberry 
can dispute the justice of the criticism by 
“ A Scottish Gardener,” on page 3, regard¬ 
ing the habit of ripening its fruit at irregu¬ 
lar intervals. Unless we have a good num¬ 
ber of plants it is hardly possible to obtain 
a sufficient number of ripe fruits in any 
one day, and it is generally necessary when 
making jam to gather the berries for a few 
days in succession. Then the fruit is not 
at the same stage of ripeness, and over-’ 
ripe fruits are hard and the jam is not so 
good. The Bramble does not always make 
good jam, and in Scotland is mainly con¬ 
verted into jelly. An excellent jam can be 
made with either the Loganberry or the 
Blackberry by adding Apples. I find the 
Loganberry prefers a dry summer. Last 
year the fruit was not so good, and 
riiiened irregularly.— Scotsman. 
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FRUIT. 

CONFERENCE PEAR. 

This Pear, if I remember rightly, was 
introduced, or brought under notice, during 
the autumn of 1885, when the Pear Confer¬ 
ence, a most successful gathering, was 
held in the old Chiswick Gardens. Since 
that time I consider that it has improved 
both in appearance and in cropping quali¬ 
ties. It may not, by some lovers of the 


usual. A good proof of this was the en¬ 
quiry made about it. In 1915 the crop was 
a very heavy one. Our trees are all on the 
Quince stock, but I have been told that in 
cold soils (and heavy) it succeeds best on 
the Pear stock. Upon looking at the illus¬ 
tration it will be seen that the trees are 
growing in a Grass orchard. From the 
point of effect I like the Grass orchards, 
and with us the trees, l>oth .Apples and 
Pears, are doing well. The trees of Con- 


load of cow-manure is placed in the Grass- 
free space round each tree when the fruits 
are swelling. Jas. Hudson. 

Stewing Pears.— The names of varieties 
of the Pear suitable for the dessert are 
often inquired for, but it is seldom that 
one is asked to recommend a single variety 
of stewing Pear. This leads one to assume 
that the planting of this class of Pear is 
not done now, and in direct contrast to 





wm 


sags 


Pear Conference on the Grass. From a photograph in the gardens at Gunnersbury 

House, Acton , W. 


Pear, be considered of the highest quality, 
but it falls but little short of that honour 
in my estimation. It is quite distinct in 
shape, long and tapering or pyriform. It 
makes quite a handsome dish, too. The 
photograph iu question was taken in 1910. 
It is, with us here at Gunnersbury, a most 
reliable cropper. Last year, even, when 
many Pears were bearing scanty crops, 
44 Conference ” was cropping well, and its 
quality this past season w T as better than 
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ference, four in number in the illustration, 
are somewhat dwarfer than most other 
Pears. The following are doing well under 
the same conditions:—Beurr£ Supertin, 
Glou Morceau, Emile d’Heyst, Fondante 
d’Automne, Fondante de Thirriot, Michael¬ 
mas Nelis, Thompson’s, and Marguerite 
Marillat. The soil is a good holding loam 
with a gravelly subsoil, the aspect about 
due south. We water the trees w’hen 
necessary in dry weather, and a barrow - 


what used to be the case in times past. 
In many old gardens and orchards, fine, 
vigorous, old trees still exist, which 
silently attest to the interest and care that 
were at that time bestow r ed on the stewing 
Pear, and how greatly the fruit as a dish 
was then appreciated. In many establish¬ 
ments there is still a large demand for 
these Pears, and they W'Ould, no doubt, be 
much more largely consumed if they were 
more generally grown. I think it is due 
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more to the fact that they are so often not 
obtainable in a great number than to want 
of appreciation, evidence of which is, to a 
great extent, forthcoming by so many 
making use of the unripened fruits of 
dessert Pears for stewing. These in a 
measure answer the purpose, or are better 
than none; but there is a vast difference 
in the quality when compared with a dish 
prepared from a true or typical stewing 
Pear. Again, using dessert Pears for 
stewing is but a make-shift, and at the 
best they cannot be had for anything ap¬ 
proaching the length of time that the stew¬ 
ing varieties are available.—T. 


PEAR PASSE COLMAR. 

The note which appears at the foot of my 
remarks in your issue of January 0th 
would appear to expose a long-standing 
error, and perhaps will throw the neces¬ 
sary light on the confusion which exists 
with regard to this Pear. You state that 
Fondante de Panisel is a synonym of 
Passe Colmar. I see that Dr. Hogg gives 
this in his Herefordshire Pomona and also 


Panisel is given as a synonym for Passe 
Colmar. I think, however, we may take 
it that the two Societies in France would 
probably give the correct information in 
regard to this Pear. 

The following synonyms arc given for 
each variety respectively :— 

I Fondante. du Pan inti. — Synonymes: 
PtriieeR d'Angers. Dolieos d'Hanlen- 
pont cl'Angers. 

Paw Colmar. — Synonymes : Ananas 
(l'hiver, Cellite, Fondante de Paris, 
Imptiratriee, Passe Colmar dor6, Passe 
Colmar gris. Posse Colmar tardif, 
P&sse Colmar vineux. 

/'Fondante dn Panietl. Synonymes: 
| D^lices d’Hardenpont, Fondante du 
I Paniselle, Fondante du Parisel, Deliees 
Les Meilleurs I d'Angers. 

Fruits, etc. ’I Panne Colmar .—Synonymes : Passe Col- 
I mar cpineux, Colmar d’Hardenpont, 
I Colmar don. 4 , Ileum 4 d'Argenson, Col- 
V mar de Silly-Preeel, Morette suer^e. 

F. B. 

Spr l n /] fulcl, North a in pton. 

[In Ail). Fruit (Van Mons), p. 373, Fon¬ 
da rite de Panisel is given as a synonym of 
Passe Colmar.— Ed.] 

- I am inclined to share with “ F. B.” 

the doubt as to your figure of this Pear 


Pear. It seems evident that at least two 
varieties have been confused. In my gar¬ 
den are two trees, the fruit of which is 
uniformly recognised as “ Passe Colmar ” 
by those who have been asked, and which 
conforms fairly well to the section given in 
Herefordshire Pomona (Hogg and Bull). 
A third tree (all are “espaliers,” t.e., 
grown against wall, originally as oblique 
cordons) much resembles the other two in 
foliage, but is much more vigorous In 
growth, blossoming period much the same; 
cross jKillination needs further trial, and 
my notes are away at home. The fruit is 
rather more like the Passe Colmar of the 
Soc. Pomologique de France. It has been 
submitted to various experts for diagnosis, 
one of whom has given two different names 
in three successive years, the third year 
producing diagnosis “ unknown.” Had I 
been at home this year it would again have 
gone the round, but sufficient names, per¬ 
haps, have been given. For instance, 
“ Passe Colmar,” “ Comte de Lamy,” 
“ Bound Sterckmanns.” Anyhow, it is 
not the two latter, nor is it the “ Fondante 


Pear Passe Colmar (Les Meilleurs 
Fruits, etc.), reduced. 




Pear Passe Colmar (Societi Pomologique 
de France), reduced . 


in the Fruit Manual, but this is not in 
accordance with the particulars given in 
the Catalogue Descriptif des Fruits 
Adopts par le Congres Pomologique issued 
by the Society Pomologique de Franco, 
1906, and Ix?s Meilleurs Fruits an Debut du 
XXe Sidcle issued by the Soeidtd Nationale 
d’Horticulture de France, 1907. 

Fondante de Panisel, as figured in the 
two works mentioned, agrees entirely with 
the figure given in your issue of December 
23rd, whereas the Passe Colmar outlines 
agree with those which I sent you last 
week. It would appear, therefore, that 
the Royal Horticultural Society grew the 
trees under a wrong name at Chiswick. 

It is interesting to note in further refer¬ 
ence to this matter that the same error, if 
it be an error, is made in J. Lindley’s 
Pomologia Britannica, 1S41: also in the 
“Guide to Orchard and Kitchen Garden,” 
by George Lindley. 1S31, which, I believe, 
was edited by J. Lindley. As Mr. J. Lind¬ 
ley was assistant secretary to the Horti¬ 
cultural Society at that time it is evident 
that he drew his information from that 
source. In both lwvnks Fondante du 
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being correct. Decaisnes’ figure in the 
“ Jardin Fruitier” certainly does not 
agree with yours of December 23rd. It 
can, however, be certainly said that Fon¬ 
dante de Panisel is not a synonym of 
Passe Colmar, but is a distinct variety 
altogether, being an Apple-shaped fruit. 
Both were raised by the Abbd llardepont 
at Mons, and the idea that they were 
identical seems to have been started in 
England by a remark in the Transactions 
of the Royal Horticultural Society (Vol. 
V.) when Passe Colmar was first intro¬ 
duced. English iKunologists have since 
copied each other without verifying their 
references, but no French authority has 
made this mistake so far as I can trace. 
A glance at the two varieties as figured 
in the Pomologie de la France of the 
Lyons Poinological Society will settle this 
question. The existence of several Passe 
Col wars is to be suspccti'd as the cause of 
confusion in the first case. 

E. A. Bunyaud. 

-I am glad to see that “ F. B.” has 

raised the question of the identity of this 


de Panisel ” of the Soc. Nat. and Soc. 
I*omol. of France. 

Surely there must be room for a Pomo- 
logical Society (if not a Porno logical sec¬ 
tion of the Royal Horticultural Society) in 
this country to keep British pomology 
straight, and perhaps free from more or 
less indiscriminate Awards of Merit. If 
only considerable numbers of marks were 
deducted for faulty names at shows some¬ 
thing might be achieved; for Instance, if 
“ Curd ” had to be exhibited as such and 
not as Vicar of Winkfield, if “ Santa 
Claus ” had to be shown under its proper 
name (whatever that may be), Beurrd 
d'llardenpont, not Glou Morgeau, and so 
forth; at any rate, where responsible 
authority of Poinological Societies has 
fixed the synonym to be used. 

We have no central authority to lay down 
the law T between Dumeller’s Seedling, 
Dumelow’s Seedling, Normanton Wonder, 
and Wellington—to take one instance. 
Why not? H. E. D. 


Early pruning v. late pruning.— Early in 
1916 I had a Pear-tree growing on a south wall 
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in fall bloom. A friend of mine, looking at 
the tree, said: “ When did you prune that 
tree?” I replied: “In December.” He then 
eaid : “ If you had left the pruning till Feb¬ 
ruary it would not have bloomed eo early, and 
you would have had a better chance of getting 
some fruit.” As a matter of fact, the froet 
ha€ cut this tree three years in succession, 
there being no fruit. Kindly tell me if you 
think there is anything in this matter of late 
pruning?— Fish. 

[The fact of the tree having been pruned 
at the time named had nothing whatever 
to do with its failing to bear fruit. Had 
you protected the bloom in some way from 
frost, you would in all probability have 
been rewarded for your pains with a crop 
of fruit. There are various ways of doing 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

TIIE SCARLET MARIPOSA LILY. 

(Calochortus Kennedyi). 

The genus Calochortus, although a large 
and very important one, has not been so 
popular with the growers of hardy plants 
as it deserves to be. So far as our experi¬ 
ence goes, the Marii>osa Lilies are per¬ 
fectly hardy in English gardens, easily 
cultivated, and when well done, few hardy 
flowers are more beautiful or interesting. 
Some of the species, the venustus forms 
especially, are very richly marked. The 
Calochorti may be managed year after year 
by simply lifting when the stems die down, 
well drying off in a light, airy place, and 



The Scarlet Mariposa Lily (Calochortus Kcnnedyi). From a drawing. 


this, not the least serviceable of which is 
lightly working in between the branches 
boughs of Yew, Spruce, or Laurel. Judi¬ 
ciously disi>osed all over the trees, these 
l»oughs ward off a considerable amount of 
frost.] 


Raspberries. — The canes may now be 
thinned down to the proper number-five to 
eeven. if the old method of tying them to 
etakee driven in 3 feet or 4 feet apart is ad¬ 
hered to, or eo that they will stand 5 inches 
to 6 inches apart when tied to the trellie wire6 
with fine, tarred twine. The canee can then 
be tipped come 5 inchee above the wires. Rasp¬ 
berries can hardly be oyer-done with manure, 
and, if it can be spared, well mulch the sur¬ 
face of the plot as soon after tying ie com¬ 
pleted as circumstances permit. 
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replanting in autumn. They require a 
light, sandy soil and a sunny i>ositiou, a 
southern exposed border for preference, 
as here the bulbs get ripened before lift¬ 
ing, and never fail to give an abundance of 
bloom. 

The subject of our illustration, C. 
Kcnnedyi, the most brilliant and striking 
of all the Calochorti known to us, lias 
proved perfectly hardy in England. It 
grows about 18 inches high. The flowers 
are produced in umbels of four or five, the 
outer segments pale green on the outside, 
with white scarious margins. The inside 
is brilliant scarlet-red, the inner segments 
also brilliant scarlet except for a purple 
spot just above the base, bearded with a 


few tufted hairs; the anthers are dark 
purple. It is by far the most brilliant 
member of the genus 


THE CULTURE OF TIIE VIOLET. 
There are some interesting notes on this 
subject at p. 009 (last Vol.) by J. C. 
Bristow-Noble, which include remarks by 
Mrs. Coleman, who is a cultivator of the 
plants in question. One of these remarks, 
while not directly attributed to the lady 
named, appears to indicate her method of 
procedure, and, as it is open to question, 
may be discussed with advantage. The 
passage referred to runs thus: “In this 
month (April), after suitable cuttings and 
runners have been taken from them for 
next season’s use and planted in the gar¬ 
den, they (the plants) may be thrown or 
given away. For each season young plants 
nlone must be cultivated.’* From every 
(>oint of view the dictum of the last-men¬ 
tioned phrase is excellent. What I cannot 
agree with ie that Mrs. Coleman seems to 
defer propagating till April, and then re¬ 
sorts to plants that are more or less ex¬ 
hausted after a season’s work. Recog¬ 
nising that early flowers are the best and 
that Violets in “ March-April are plenti¬ 
ful, cheap, and unprofitable,” one wonders 
why their propagation is not begun long 
before the old plants are tit to be thrown 
away. 

When growing Violets somewhat largely, 
not for marketing the flowers so much as 
for producing clumps full of buds for early 
winter-flow'ering, it was a rule to make a 
start with cuttings as soon as the plants 
were housed or put into frames—usually 
quite early in October. At that time it 
was easy wiien lifting the plants to secure 
a few’ hundreds of the healthiest cuttings 
possible, heeling them in till time per¬ 
mitted of their being dealt with. Inserted 
in boxes of soil or under spare lights—the 
latter much to be preferred—model plants 
for putting out in March resulted, and 
which, in turn, gave the finest floworing 
clumps. To youth and vigour by such 
treatment must be added mature dumps, 
which, by reason of age—the product of 
the early start—were callable of a great 
yield of fiow r ers before the end of the year. 
As I read Mr. Ilristow-Noble’s figures there 
are but five months from the cutting-taking 
in April to the lifting in September in 
which the plants can make themselves, and 
plants so produced w’ould compare most un¬ 
favourably with others preiwired some 
months in advance. 

If Mrs. Coleman has not yet tried 
autumn cuttings I w T ould certainly advise 
her to do so, since both the quantity of 
early flowers and the greater yield in 
winter are strongly in their favour. It 
may be policy in a flower-growing concern 
to extend the season of propagation from, 
say, October to February, in order to secure 
a better succession of flow’ers. In any case 
it w’ould be better to be independent of the 
old flowering plants when these have 
finished their season's work, since, if the 
residue from such—more or less exhausted 
as they must be—can give a good account 
of themselves in five months, how much 
better results might naturally be expected 
from plants started earlier and better 
rooted. Moreover, I have always found 
that autumn-proimgated stock is cleaner, 
house-grown stock being more addicted to 
spider. 

The illustration accompanying the notes, 
at p. 069, is useful as suggesting where 
Violets do best. Too frequently they are 
grown under trees or given a place at the 
foot of a high wall, neither of which can 
do them justice. Forcing, too, ie depre¬ 
cated, and that rightly. The exclusion of 
severe frost by artificial heat is, however, 
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admissible, and useful, too, for dispelling 
excessive moisture. This should not, how¬ 
ever, be taken as meaning that Violets 
under glass prefer a dry atmosphere. 
Rather is it the other way about, the plants 
preferring a shallow bed of soil on a more 
or less solid stage near the glass, and those 
inseparably cool conditions obtaining from 
ground floors in greenhouses and which 
have no near equivalent as retainers of 
moisture, or the influence for good these 
exercise on hardy plant life under glass. 

0. H. Jenkins. 


THE ALPINE POPPIES. 

In the last thirty years one has seen in 
the mountains of Switzerland, here and 
there, the gardens adorned with that 
beautiful Poppy called Iceland Poppy, 
although the plant is Asiatic as well as 
boreal. Bonvallot, who traversed Tibet 
thirty years ago with the Prince of Orleans, 
brought me some seeds of a yellow Poppy 
which wa 8 nothing else than Papaver nudi- 
caule in its form croceum. I sowed this 
variety, with several others obtained from 
England, in our garden Ldnnsea in the 
Alps and in that of the Roches de Naye, 
above Montreux (at 6,000 feet elevation), 
and at both places we soon had a collec¬ 
tion of forms and colours, the Asiatic type 
having crossed with the pure alpine type, 
P. alpinum, and its varieties. Now the 
plant has become quite naturalised and 
grows like a weed everywhere on the top 
of. the Roches de Naye and in the Linna*a 
garden. The peasants in Valais sowed 
seeds of it in their cemeteries and gardens, 
so that Iceland Poppies are now among 
the commonest plants there. Twenty years 
ago I sowed it at Arolla, and the plant 
grew so well that all the peasants intro¬ 
duced it to their gardens in the Val 
d’HSrens. Everyone speaks of the beauty 
of the picture made by these alpine 
Poppies, but the true alpine Poppy (P. 
alpinum) is far better than the exotic one. 
It is the rarest, too, as it crosses so easily 
with its boreal cousin and loses its charac¬ 
ter very easily. We are obliged in our 
mountain gardens to banish every Iceland 
Poppy in order to avoid the cross between 
both races; then we can grow P. alpinum, 
P. Burseri, P. Kerneri, P. pyrenaicum or 
rhseticum, which are all forms of the most 
exquisite of all the Poppies, and even of 
the alpine flora. They are, of course, local 
forms of the common type. 

There are certainly two distinct forms 
of P. alpinum, one being smooth and 
having the leaves very finely cut. The 
flowers are generally white or yellowish; 
sometimes white with yellow spots on the 
petals—this is called flaviflorum. The 
other is P. rhaeticum (= pyrenaicum auct, 
not L.) which has the leaf segments 
broader and entire. The flowers are very 
fragrant and generally yellow, but are 
white if on chalky ground. In the Enga- 
dine, and particularly at the Bernina, the 
flowers are deep orange-yellow. 

The P. pyrenaicum of Linn6 is yellow. 
There is a P. Kerneri with finely-cut 
leaves, very short stem, and small, light 
yellow flowers. It is the minutest of all 
the alpine Foppies. 

All the alpine Poppies like windy situa¬ 
tions. In these positions we plant all the 
alpine Poppies and obtain good results. 
Poor, gravelly soil and sunny places are 
the best for them— H. Cobrevon in 
Garden. 


Alstroemeria pelegrina. — Growers of 
Alstroemerias should bear in mind that 
this is not absolutely hardy, and should 
have some winter protection. I have seen 
it tried in some Scottish gardens in the 
open, but, even in places milder than 


many English gardens, it cannot be con¬ 
sidered hardy. It is, however, just on the 
border-line, and the protection of a cold- 
frame is usually sufficient for it. It is 
still better for pots in a cool greenhouse 
or conservatory. This Peruvian Lily is 
about a foot high, and has lilac flowers, 
the inner segments spotted with red- 
purple. The white variety is an exquisite 
flower without any spots, and is not often 
seen. Under glass I prefer deep pots and 
to plant about 3 inches under the surface. 
In the open the tubers may be planted from 
6 inches to 12 inches deep.—S. A. 


OHRY8ANTHEMUM& 

BEST TIME TO STRIKE CHRYSAN¬ 
THEMUM CUTTINGS. 

Thebe is a variety of opinions amongst 
growers of Chrysanthemums as to which 
is the best time to insert cuttings. I 
think there is no hard-and-fast line to 
follow in the matter, as it occasionally 
happens that cuttings of some varieties 
cannot be had when desired. Some varie¬ 
ties are so slow in the production of cut¬ 
tings that as much as a month sometimes 
elapses before cuttings can be inserted. 
Nevertheless, good blooms can be had from 
such plants that have been struck later. 
Much, of course, depends upon what ob¬ 
ject the plants are cultivated for; there¬ 
fore, this should be borne in mind when 
preparing the cuttings. I will give the 
dates that I consider the best for inserting 
cuttings for the various purposes, 
although it is not absolutely necessary to 
carry out the work at the exact time named. 
It is not, however, wise to defer the opera¬ 
tion too long. The production of large 
flowers is now the system most largely 
adopted, the rage for size being on the 
increase. With this object in view, any 
time from about December 10th till the 
same date in January is suitable for put¬ 
ting in cuttings. When the cuttings can 
be had the former date is desirable, as 
more time is then allowed for steady 
growth in a cool temperature instead of 
resorting to a warm atmosphere. Growths 
so made have the best possible chance of 
becoming solid, through the proper matura¬ 
tion of the tissues of the plants. Some 
growers prefer to strike the cuttings in 
bottom-heat as late as February or March, 
but in my opinion plants treated in this 
manner are never so good for the produc¬ 
tion of high-class blooms as those that are 
raised earlier, for the reason that there is 
not sufficient time for their proper develop¬ 
ment during the various stages of their 
growth. This defect is more clearly seen 
in the soft, sappy stems of plants struck 
late, more particularly when the culti¬ 
vator resides in the north of England, 
where the different growths are formed 
much later than in the southern counties. 
The wood of late*struck plants never 
ripens thoroughly, and unless this is the 
case it is useless to expect blooms of the 
finest quality. This is a decided disad¬ 
vantage much felt by growers in the ex¬ 
treme north of England. Another objec¬ 
tion to late propagation is the space re¬ 
quired to preserve the old stools or roots 
for the production of cuttings for two 
months longer than is necessary when 
early propagation is adopted. The cut¬ 
tings, too, are in a much better state at 
the date named for insertion than they 
will be two months later, as they are 
almost sure to become drawn and weak¬ 
ened, which much interferes with their 
future welfare. A good start is of much 
importance, and a cheek to the plants in 
any form is detrimental to their welfare. 

Another source of trouble to growers, 
principally in the south of England, is 
the production of flower-buds instead of 
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growth-shoots during April and May. 
This is caused, generally, by striking the 
cuttings in November, which I consider too 
early when large blooms are the chief aim 
of the cultivator. Some varieties are 
much more liable to the premature pro¬ 
duction of flower-buds than others. 
Growers in the northern counties of Eng¬ 
land do not suffer nearly so much in this 
respect, as, the seasons being somewhat 
later, early growth is not so rapid. The 
cuttings of the weakest growing kinds 
should be put in first. By commencing 
with such varieties more time is allowed 
for a steady growth. This is much better 
than deferring the propagation until a 
later period, and then being compelled to 
place the cuttings in heat. The propaga¬ 
tion of the more robust kinds should be de¬ 
ferred until the last. For trained speci¬ 
men plants of various shapes to attain a 
large size, the early part of December is 
the best time for propagation, as it is quite 
necessary that such plants should have a 
long season of growth. For the predic¬ 
tion of bush plants, from the end of 
January to early in February will be soon 
enough to strike cuttings. Pompons are 
so useful that a thoroughly representative 
collection of Chrysanthemums is not com¬ 
plete without them. When exhibiting is 
the object in view, the end of December 
or early in January answers best for their 
propagation ; but for decoration only, the 
end of January or early in February will 
be soon enough. S. H. 


THE WEEK’S WORK. 

OPEN-AIR GARDENING. 

Is bloom January 16 th. —Jasminum nudijlorum, 
Andromeda floribunda, Laurustinus, Winter 
Sweet (Chimonanthus fragrans), Garrya ellip- 
tica, Correas, Hamamelis arborea, Erica carnea 
(in variety), E. lusitanica, E. mediterranea . 
Helleborus niger. Snowdrops, Sternbergici 
lutea. Cyclamen Coum, Iris stylosa, Violets, 
Primula Julige. 

Thb wbbk’s work. —We experienced another 
heavy fall of enow on the 10th. The pruning 
of climbing plante is being continued when 
the weather is fine overhead. Carpenteria 
oalifornioa, planted under a south wall, needs 
very little pruning, with the exception of rev- 
moving any dead branches. Ceanothuses on 
walla are cut back to two or three eyes, and 
old, worn-out wood removed. Solanum 
crispum is a very strong grower, and is 
spurred hard back each year, also removing: 
a little of the old wood where necessary. The 
Winter Sweet (Chimonanthus fragrans), being 
in bloom, is left alone for the present. After 
flowering, all strong shoots not required for 
furnishing the wall will be cut back, and dur¬ 
ing the summer any extra strong shoots cut 
out, the aim being to secure as much well- 
ripened spray as possible, which will flower 
freely. Jasminum officinale is cut back to the 
main branches, and in spring the walls will 
soon be clothed with an abundance of flowering 
sprays. Jasminum nudiflorum is particularly 
gay at this season. Directly after flowering 
it will be freely shortened back. All spray and 
medium-sized shoots thus treated will flower at 
every joint the following winter and spring. 
Hardy-flowering summer-leafing shrubs, having 
had all dead flowers and seed pods removed 
and all weak growths cut out after flowering, 
very little pruning is now necessary beyond 
thinning the growths to admit plenty of light 
and air. Shrubs, such as Dentzias, Weigelos, 
and Guelder Roses, that have a tendency to 
push up strong growths from the base, should 
be encouraged to do so; but in the case of 
Lilacs, suckers and bottom shoots should be 
removed. Azaleas and Rhododendrons, owing 
to the natural soil in these gardens containing 
a considerable quantity of lime, can only be 
grown in raised beds of prepared soil. It is 
necessary to give these beds an annual top- 
dressing of fresh peat, leaf-mould, and a little 
decayed cow-manure. This will be done at the 
first opportunity. The Tree-P®ony (PaBonia 
Montan) needs the dead points of last year’s 
shoots cut back to the first strong buds, which 
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will 600 n commence to swell. The larger 
bushes will be examined, and all weak shoots 
removed. If these Paeon iee are grafted, 
suckers are likely to appear, and it is im¬ 
portant to remove these as soon as they are 
observed. Herbaceous Paeon iee are gross 
feeding subjects, and if not manured after the 
decay of their leafage last autumn, this should 
be done without delay. Remove the surface- 
soil from about the roots and apply a thick 
dressing of decayed manure, spreading it 
evenly all round them, afterwards returning 
the eurfacesoil, which should be trodden 
firmly. Any rearranging of herbaceous 
borders required should be done as soon as 
the weather permits. If necessary, dig or 
trench the borders, working in plenty of leaf- 
soil or good manure if the soil is impoverished, 
remembering that herbaceous plants gener¬ 
ally are gross feeders. Before replanting, 
divide the old clumps, selecting the strong out¬ 
side pieces for planting, putting everything in 
good bold groups with due regard to colour 
effect. On no account should this work be at¬ 
tempted in wet weather. F. W. Gallop. 

Lilford Hall Gardens, Ottndle, Northants. 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Ked and White Currants.— The pruning of 
these has in many instances yet to be per¬ 
formed. The delay in one sense is, where birds 
are very troublesome, an advantage, as the 
bushes, even if already partly disbudded, will 
not be entirely denuded of buds. To protect 
such as remain intact, the bushes must, after 
pruning, be dusted over with something of a 
deterrent or nauseous nature or the bushes be 
enclosed at once with wire or old fish-netting, 
otherwise the birds will quickly clear off the 
remainder. Established bushes should have all 
young shoots on spurs pruned ' back to two 
bods, leaving the leaders or point growths on 
the ends of the branches some 2 inches or 
3 inches long. Provision for replacing any 
branch or branches showing signs of decrepi¬ 
tude should be made by leaving strong, young 
shoots in convenient positions, shortening 
them to about two-thirds their length. Bushes 
overcrowded with branches should be judi¬ 
ciously thinned, dispensing with, when pos¬ 
sible, the oldest of them. Young trees not yet 
properly formed should be pruned so that the 
branches will ultimately stand wide enongh 
apart for sunlight and air to play freely be¬ 
tween them. Spur side growths back to two 
and three buds. Shorten the leading shoots 
more or less according to the necessities of the 
case, and see that a weli-balanoed head is pre¬ 
served. Look well after suckers at the base 
of old bushes, cutting them clean out with a 
sharp spade or spud. Their presence should 
serve as a warning to all about to propagate 
either Red or White varieties, and see that all 
buds are carefully picked out from each cut¬ 
ting. except five at the tip. If this is done, 
no suckers can push out afterwards. Another 
thing to remember is to have the cuttings of 
such a length that the stems of the future 
bushes will not be less than 1 foot between the 
soil and the first lot of branches when ready 
for planting in their permanent positions. 

Black Currants. —These require no spurring, 
but an annual thinning of the wood only, 
when, as far os possible, an endeavour should 
be made to get rid of the oldest portions, 
which tends to keep the bushes well supplied 
with vigorous, young, bearing shoots at all 
times and lead up to the production of fine 
fruit. Independent of the big-bud -now so 
rife -many do not prune Black Currants 
sufficiently hard, hence the reason why 
the bushes become crowded with a quantity 
of useless spray-like growths, instead of pos¬ 
sessing but a fair number of branches, carry¬ 
ing clean, robust-looking, young wood. Big- 
bud is more easily dealt with in regard to 
hand-picking in bushes grown on these lines; 
in fact, if the attack is not a very bad one, 
the employment of juvenile labour will quickly 
clear the shoots of all abnormally large buds 
present. Many also attempt growing Black 
Currants on starvation lines. No greater 
mistake can be made. The roots should always 
be kept well supplied with food by affording 
a dressing of well-rotted manure, if not every, 
certainly every otherjsf^ison. Now is, the best 
time to apply it or jas eooiKas tbeMruning is 
finished. Xlt- 


Oooaeberries. —These, like Red and White 
Currants, are much at the mercy of birds in 
woodland districts unless the bushes are in 
some way netted. Pruning, where it has not 
had attention, cannot be longer delayed, and 
in the absence of affording protection in the 
manner alluded to dust or syringe the bushes 
with a mixture of lime and soot where it is 
finished. This needs to be renewed after heavy 
rain. As regards the pruning, it is necessary 
to well thin the heads so that the fruit can be 
conveniently gathered. Spur back to two buds 
all side shoots on the branches, unless death 
dr an accident has caused a vacancy in the 
heads, when a conveniently situated shoot 
should be left to supply the deficiency, which 
shorten to where the wood is firm and ripe. 
The leading growths may be cut back fairly 
hard or merely tipped according to the size of 
the bushes and space at command. The best 
dessert varieties should have thin heads, kept 
more open, and be somewhat harder pruned 
than those from which the crop will be 
gathered in a green state. The same dare 
must be exercised in regard to the eradication 
of suckers as with Currants, and those who 
raise a few Gooseberry-bushes at home should 
see to it that before the cuttings are planted 
every bud except four or five at the tips is 
picked out. Newly-planted bushes should be cut 
back hard with a view to making them break 
vigorously, as these should under no considera¬ 
tion be allowed to bear this season. Examples 
which have been planted some two or three 
seasons need careful pruning, not only to se¬ 
cure good shapely heads, but to get rid as far 
as possible of the lowermost branches, especi¬ 
ally with respect to varieties which droop 
naturally. A little timely attention in this 
way each year prevents any great lose of fruit, 
in consequence of its being splashed with soil, 
taking place. To maintain Gooseberries in a 
productive condition the plots should be fre¬ 
quently, if not annually, well dressed with 
manure. If the Gooseberry caterpillar has 
given much trouble during the past season, 
clear out the soil beneath the hushes and bury 
it as deeply as possible between the rows. 
Dress the exposed surface beneath the bushes 
with fresh slaked lime, then replace the soil 
with fresh from a plot near by and surface 
drees with lime afterwards. These are invari¬ 
ably the best means of preventing a repetition 
of an attack of this pest. 

Wall trained Currants and Gooseberries 
need all side growths spurred to two buds and 
the leaders shortened to half their length in 
cases where they have not reached their 
limits. Gooseberries may also be trained in a 
similar fashion against wooden fences or to 
wire trellises in the open. Grown thus they 
are very productive, and the fruit is easily 
protected from birds. A certain number of 
trees of Raby Castle and White Transparent 
Currapts and Warrington Gooseberry should 
be grown against a wall having a north aspect 
for late supply. A. W. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Apricots. —If not already done, the pruning 
of these should no longer be delayed. The 
bloom-buds of Apricots are the first to ex¬ 
pand, and a very little mild weather causes 
them to show signs of bursting. The pruning 
of Apricots should, as far as possible, be car¬ 
ried out during the growing season, and the 
winter pruning will then not be of a severe 
character. Remove any shoots that were over¬ 
looked in the autumn, and any ill-placed spurs, 
laying in any young shoots for which there is 
room. Very strong shoots on young trees 
should be left their entire length, training 
them 1 foot apart, as by cutting them hard 
back gumming is likely to result. By careful 
pinching in the spring these shoots can soon 
be induced to produce plenty of spurs. The 
bloom-buds are very easily injured by frost, 
and some kind of protection should be in readi¬ 
ness to place over the trees as soon as the buds 
show signs of requiring it. 

Raspberry plantations should now be made 
neat for next season. Assuming that last 
last year’s fruiting canes were cut out soon 
after the crop was gathered, all that is neces¬ 
sary at the present time is to thin out any 
young canes where they are too thick, and tie 
the remainder neatly to the supports. The 
canes should be tied at about 8 inches apart 


on the wires. Clean thoroughly all weeds from 
the soil, and if the surface appears hard it 
should be carefully pricked up with a fork, 
afterwards applying a mulching of rich farm¬ 
yard manure. If any new plantations have 
been made this season the canes should be cut 
down to within 12 inches of the ground 
directly they commence to grow. The autumn- 
fruiting varieties are worthy of cultivation. 
Two excellent varieties are Belle de Fontenay 
and November Abundance. The canes on per¬ 
manent plantations should now be cut down 
to the ground-level, as the fruit is borne on 
the new canes of the current year's growth. 
Care must be taken to thin out the new shoots 
to a reasonable number early in the season in 
order that the remainder may develop into 
strong, well-ripened canes capable of bearing 
satisfactory crops. The Loganberry requires 
much the same treatment as the Raspberry, 
bpt needs more room, as it is a much stronger 
grower. It succeeds in almost any aspect, 
trained either on wires, fences, or poles. 

Cinerarias. —The earliest batch is coming 
into bloom, and is kept as cool as possible, 
ventilating the house on every favourable oc¬ 
casion. If green-fly makes its appearance the 
house must be fumigated at once or the blooms 
will be crippled and the plants spoilt. As 
Cinerarias are gross-feeding plants, weak 
liquid-manure is afforded at every alternate 
watering, and an occasional application of 
Clay’s Fertiliser to develop all the flower- 
spikes possible. Bulbs that are now being 
forced* and have already filled their pots with 
roots require an abundance of tepid water at 
the roots. I have frequently found that hard- 
foroed bulbs suffer fr^m want of moisture at 
the bottom of the pots, although on the sur¬ 
face the soil appears sufficiently moist. 

Malmaison Carnations. —Young plants in 
6 -inch and 7-inch pots are given all the venti¬ 
lation possible, even if the temperature of the 
house falls as low as 40 degs., the use of fire- 
heat being avoided as much as possible. 
Great care is needed with the watering, keeping 
the plants slightly on the dry side, but never 
allowing them to suffer from the want of 
water. Watch carefully for green-fly at this 
season. 

Jerusalem Artichokes. —Unlike most other 
vegetables, these may be successfully culti¬ 
vated on the same pieoe of ground for a 
number of years in .eucoeesion, provided suit¬ 
able manure is applied end the ground is pro¬ 
perly prepared by deep digging or trenching 
each year. The present is a suitable time to 
prepare the soil by trenching and working into 
it a liberal quantity of farmyard-manure. If 
it is very 6tiff and retentive it will be well to 
add some burnt garden refuse, road-scrapings, 
or old mortar rubble. Medium-sized tubers 
should be placed 6 inches deep and 2 feet from 
each other in the rows, the rows 3 feet apart. 
This vegetable is neither fastidious os to soil, 
climate, nor situation. It is frequently grown 
as a wind-screen, or it may be planted so 
that its growth may hide unsightly places dur¬ 
ing the summer and autumn. The newer 
white variety is superior in every way to the 
old purple-skinned form, the tubers being more 
shapely and their flavour superior. A liberal 
sowing of 

Early Peas will be made on a well-prepared 
south border as soon as possible. The soil for 
this purpose must be light and rich. The seed 
is sown in trenches, the soil from which is 
laid on the colder side of the rows to protect 
the young plants from cold winds, which often 
prove more harmful than a few degrees of 
frost. Some varieties are hardier than others, 
and no sort should be sown in quantity at this 
early date that has not been tested or recom¬ 
mended for the purpose. I have found The 
Pilot and Early Marvel reliable varieties. The 
6eed should be sown a little thicker now than 
will be necessary later in the season. Cover 
them with 2 inches of light, moderately dry 
soil, either from the bed in which they are 
sown or old sifted soil from the potting-shed. 
When a few inches high the stakes should be 
placed in position and branches of Spruce, Fir, 
or other evergreen placed amongst the Pea- 
sticks. 

Rhubarb. —The supply of Apples is decreas¬ 
ing, therefore Rhubarb is in greater demand. 
Larger batches of :tbbil!s!’Kiiive been taken up 
at int|£^l|i^i||^ ^Ijac^cj ^ -p.,of the 
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Mughroom-house. In addition, eome of the 
roots in the open ground will be forced in the 
positions they now occupy. After the recent 
frosts, this will now force more readily when 
subjected to the genial heat obtained by mix¬ 
ing together a quantity of tree leaves with a 
little fresh stable manure. Ordinary tube or 
barrels with one end removed are more con¬ 
venient than the pots specially made for the 
purpose. Care should be taken not to employ 
more than sufficient heat to cause the plants 
to grow as quickly as they do ordinarily at 
their proper season. If these details are car¬ 
ried out, the fermenting materials removed 
in good time after the forcing is over, the 
beds forked, and no more stalks pulled during 
the present season, the roots will be little the 
worse for the slight forcing. 

General work. —During inclement weather 
Peaeticke are over-hauled, rejecting such as 
are of no further use, and repointing those 
that can be made to do duty again. The yard 
where the potting-eoil, manures, and pots are 
stored is put in order. All refuse is burned on 
the garden fire, and the ashes saved for dis¬ 
tributing on freshly-cultivated ground. 

F. W. Gallop. 


SCOTLAND. 

Lorraine Begonias. —The earliest of these 
are now past their best. They will be short¬ 
ened to Just below the point at which they 
bloom, kept rather dry for a time, and then 
given a slightly higher temperature in order 
to induce basal growths for cuttings. The 
syringe will be used pretty freely twice a day 
in order to hasten the production of such 
shoots. Opinions differ as to the relative value 
of plants from basal cuttings and those from 
leaf cuttings. In reality, there is not much to 
choose between them, leaf cuttings being more 
easily procurable, while, on the other hand, 
there is less danger of damping when basal 
shoots are used. 

Bryophyllums. —These, too, are passing out 
of bloom, and, like the Begonias above referred 
to, may be quite easily propagated from basal 
shoots or leaf-cuttings. Both B. crenatum and 

B. calycinum Are worth attention, although if 
not frequently pinched in their earlier stages 
the plants are apt to be a trifle leggy. Good, 
useful stuff can be grown in 5-inch pots. 

Ceropegia Woodi.— This forms a good addi¬ 
tion to trailing plants for draping stages, etc. 

C. Woodi is useful in 4-inch pots, and to do 
away with the rather bare appearance of the 
surface a plant of any of the Fittonias may be 
grown in the same pot. The combination is 
good; but, although I have not tried it, it 
might be equally allowable to use one of the 
more moderate-growing Ferns. 

Panicum variegatum (the Indian Grass), 
too, can be propagated at this time. It is 
useful for draping, and is not without value 
for cutting. Belaginellas and Lycopodiums, 
too, may now be cut over. These, I think, are 
always more effective when grown in shallow 
pans. After dividing and repotting, careful 
watering is needed until growth is visible. 

Bulbs. —These have not been extensively 
grown during the present season. Now, how¬ 
ever, should occasion arise, it will be possible 
to lift and pot up plenty of Narcissi from the 
woodland. These, if put thickly into boxes and 
given a week in cold-frames, will quickly re¬ 
spond to heat, and are useful for cutting. 

Greenhouses. — Chrysanthemums are now 
practically over, and some rearranging has 
again become needful. Arum Lilies and 
Diosmas are very useful to fill up vacancies. 
The latter is a favourite, not only for its small, 
starry, white blooms, but for its faint fra¬ 
grance. Plants of Nicotiana Bander® and of 
Alonsoos now begin to be useful, and the 
earlier lot of Schizanthus is flowering. The 
plants of the latter have run up rather taller 
than usual, and have had to be supported by 
stakes. I have found that Schizanthus lasts 
well when cut—that is, when the plants have 
not been subjected to too much heat. It is 
as well to give only as much water as is needed 
at present; indeed, I like to see the soil rather 
on the dry side. Among roof and wall plants. 
Acacia deal bat a (the Silver Wattle) is very 
bright on the roof, ami provides plenty of 
material for cuttinaf - ' When this cait he kept 
free 0'j^|2St3u|n^(4a4|e^^crn:iQc|^rplant, 


the yellow sprays contrasting well with the cut 
leafage—green above and silvery-grey below. 
Heliotrope is at all times attractive, and 
although when cut the blooms do not last very 
long, yet the perfume is always appreciated. 
Lygodium scandens (the climbing Fern) now 
begins to grow shabby, and may be cut over. 
This does well in a greenhouse or conservatory 
temperature, although if given the heat of the 
stove or of a vinery at work the trails will be 
longer. Plants of Statice profusa, now in 
4-inch pots, are being moved on a couple of 
sixes. The greenhouse Trades cant iae, Isolepis 
gracilis, and the various Campanulas can now 
be increased to the required numbers from 
cuttings, or, in the case of Isolepis, by division. 
Smilax (Medeola asparagoides) is always useful 
at this time of the year. 

Peaches and Nectarines on walls. —During 
the week eome progress was made with the 
training of Peaches and Nectarines on the 
walls. The promise for next year, so far as 
fruit buds go, is wonderful; and, contrary to 
expectation, the wood has matured very well. 
When training is completed the borders will be 
lightly forked up, and a good top-dressing of 
well-decayed manure will be given without 
delay. 

Hardy-flower borders. —In order to push on 
the work as rapidly as possible, advantage was 
taken of a few fine days to make a beginning 
with the forking up of the hardy-plant 
borders. This is at a slightly earlier date than 
usual, but, as the majority of the bulbs are 
now showing, there is little risk of damage if 
ordinary care be exercised. In a general way, 
the use of the spade is deprecated, but if in 
skilful hands that implement may be used 
among the taller and more robust plants in 
the back lines. Remembering that many her¬ 
baceous plants are gross feeders and soon ex¬ 
haust the soil in their immediate neighbour¬ 
hood, some assistance ought to be afforded to 
them. If manure is not over plentiful, a 
liberal dressing of half-rotted leaves is better 
than nothing. As the work progresses, care 
should be taken that the labels are not dis¬ 
placed or buried. 

Shrubberies. —In normal times the question 
as to whether it is advisable or not to dig or 
[ fork among shrubberies gives rise to differ¬ 
ences of opinion. For once in a way, it is 
1 likely that the question will this season be 
solved by the shortness of labour. In the case 
of newly-planted shrubberies, no objection can 
be taken to easing up the soil. In shrubberies , 
of some age, I prefer to dispense with digging i 
or forking. The roots are mutilated, and the 
appearance of the shrubbery operated on is by 
no means enhanced. In such a case it is much 
better to top-dress with eome roughly-sifted 
leaf-mould, plenty of which is available in 
most places. 

Digging has so far been kept well in hand, 
and more trenching has been done than at one 
time seemed possible. Every advantage is 
being taken of suitable weather to push on 
this very important work. Frosty mornings 
are utilised for manure wheeling, and when 
the surface gets soft digging is continued. 
Altogether, despite the continued scarcity of 
labour, the work in this respect is not notice¬ 
ably further behind than was, at the time of 
the year, formerly the case. 

Onions. —A small sowing of Onions has been 
made in heat, although the bulk of the seeds 
will not be put in for a few weeks longer. 
Still, a few hundred plants from an early sow¬ 
ing are very handy. The varieties sown are 
Ailsa Craig and Cranston’s Excelsior, two 
Onions which, for general purposes, are hard 
to beat. 

Cauliflowers and Cabbages.— At the same 
time, small sowings of Cauliflowers and Cab¬ 
bages were made. Autumn plants of the 
former occasionally make too much growth 
during winter, and are too leggy when plant- 
in g-out time comes. The benefit derived from 
such an early sowing therefore is considerable. 
The kinds put in are Walcheren and Erfurt— 
two very reliable Cauliflowers when a good 
strain is procurable. Cabbages at present 
sown are of the small types, which I think 
are to be preferred for early use to those of a 
larger size. Cauliflower seeds are given a mild 
heat, those of Cabbages being sown in cold- 
frames. W. McGuffog. 

Balmac Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

January IGth, 1917. 

The first exhibition of the year took place 
on the above date at the London Scottish 
Drill Hall, Buckingham Gate, West¬ 
minster, where for many years prior tf> 
the Society going to Vlncent-square the 
chief shows were held. In that under re¬ 
view there was much to remind one of 
many former exhibitions, the fewness of 
the exhibits being among them. Tbp 
wintry conditions prevailing had prevented 
many exhibitors attending, while the diffi¬ 
culties of transit had kept others away. 
All the same, the meeting was more or less 
representative — fruits, vegetables, and 
flowers being displayed. A collection of 
Apples from Crawley was very good, 
Orchids from a variety of sources em¬ 
braced not a few choice specimens; veget¬ 
ables from Reading were seasonable and 
good. Hardy plants were conspicuous by 
their absence, and we do not remember a 
like thing occurring before. 

ORCHIDS. 

The principal novelty in this section was 
Odontoglossnm Felicia (O. Thompsoni- 
anum x O. crispum), a dark maroon 
coloured variety with violet coloured tipp 
to the sepals and petals. It gained a 
First-class Certificate. The pure wliitp 
Oalantlie Harris!, Odontoglossum crispum 
xanthotes (white), and Brasso-Cattleya- 
Loelia Joan were also remarked in the col¬ 
lection from Messrs. Charlesworth and 
Co. In that from Messrs. Armstrong and 
Brown, the outstanding novelty was Odon¬ 
toglossum Conqueror (0. illustrissimum x 
O. crispum), the resulting hybrid a hand¬ 
some, well-blotched O. crispum, coloured 
violet and white. Award of Merit. Othey 
notables in the group were Odontioda Sey¬ 
mour®, Cypripedium Ac tarns Langleyensp, 
Cattleya Percivalliana alba (very pure), 
and a delightful series of the hybrid Odon- 
toglossums for which this firm is noted. 
Very handsome, too, was the new Cypri¬ 
pedium Latliamianum Cardinal Mercier, 
shown by the Rev. J. Crumbleholme. 
Clacton-ie-Moors, Accrington, its hand¬ 
some dorsal sepal of brownish-crimson and 
white rendering it conspicuous. An Award 
of Merit was granted to it. A like award 
was given to Odontioda Gratrix® Bryndip 
variety of intense crimson line. It was sliowh 
by Dr. Lacroze, Roeliampton Lane. For the 
very promising Odontoglossum Peter ({V 
dark-coloured, freely-blotched variety, 
with white margin), Flory and Black were 
given a Preliminary Commendation card, 
Mr. Pantia Rail! receiving a Cultural 
Commendation for a well-grown Odontioda 
Keighleyensls. In a group from Messrs. 
Hassal and Co., Cymbidiums were promi¬ 
nent, C. Capella, C. Sybil, and C. Instpa 
being remarked among others. Two pur^ 
white Cattleyas—C. Snowflake and C. 
Mary Sander—were noted in a small group 
from Messrs. Sander and Sons, together 
with Cymbidium Doris, C. Gottianum, and 
C. Alexander (whose tall spikes are highly 
ornamental at this time). Messrs. J. and 
A MacBean showed Cattleya Brenda (pure 
white), also Odontioda Diana, O. Charles- 
worth i, and 0. Bradshaw® (the red and 
white flowers of the last distinct and 
highly ornamental). 

GREENHOUSE PLANTS. 

The principal exhibits under this head 
were those of Carnations, some of the 
varieties showing excellent colour. Of 
these, Salmon Enchantress and Enchan¬ 
tress Supreme were of exceptional merit, 
both for colour richness and size of bloom. 
White May Day and Wivelsfleld White 
were the best of this colour, the richly- 
scented Bishton Wonder being also in good 
form. These were, from .Messrs. All wood 
Brothers, who also showed a variety of 
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seedling Perpetual-flowering Malmaisons. 
The bright and varied collections of 
winter-flowering Zonal Pelargoniums from 
Messrs. H. Cannell and Sons afforded a. 
welcome touch of colour, some two or three 
dozen bunches being staged in as many 
varieties. Of these, Mrs. J. Lawson (a re¬ 
cent novelty with rose-pink flowers) was 
among the most attractive. Golden Lion 
(orange-salmon, very distinct and good), 
Countess of Radnor (deep cerise), Louis 
Chau vine (salmon chequered with white), 
and Sir Thomas Hanbury (crimson) were 
others of merit. Cyclamen Crimson St. 
George is a novelty that commanded atten¬ 
tion at once. It is one of the silvery- 
leaved class, valuable alike for its hand¬ 
some leafage and its richly-coloured 
flowers. It was shown by the St. George’s 
Nursery Company, and gained an Award 
of Merit. Carnations and Begonias were 
among the chief things shown by Messrs. 
Stuart Low and Co., the new Begonia Mrs. 
-T. A. Petersen (with brilliant carmine 
flowers and rich bronzy foliage) being quite 
an attraction. Carnation Eileen (rich 
salmon colour) and Red Ensign, which 
gained an Award of Merit at the Winter 
Carnation Show’, are novelties of the 
moment, and both are of considerable 
promise. In addition to these, good 
flowers of Mrs. Myles Kennedy (a novelty 
among Perpetual Malmaison - flowering 
varieties) was also on view. Erlangea 
tomentosa was shown in the cut state by 
Messrs. G. Bunyard and Co., Maidstone. 
Its reddish-mauve coloured flowers render 
it both striking and distinct. 

SHRUBS. 

A big pyramidal example of Ilex Aqui- 
folinm Golden Prince (a well coloured 
sport from the common Ilolly) was shown 
by Mr. E. Beckett, gardener to Hon 
Vicary Gibbs, Elstree, who also showed a 
remarkable example of Corylus Avellana 
eontorta, a sport from the common Hazel. 
It is among the interesting freaks of the 
vegetable world, and seen at its best in 
winter-time, when the curious contortions 
of every twig and branch stand revealed. 
An old example several feet high and 
through was shown. 

FRUIT AND VEGETABLES. 

The chief exhibit was a collection of 
sixty dishes of dessert and cooking Apples 
from Messrs. ,T. Cheal and Sons. The 
whole was in excellent condition, the firm, 
fresh-looking fruits presenting a very at¬ 
tractive appearance. Prominent among 
the best were dishes of Bramley’s Seedling, 
Newton Wonder, an exceptionally fine 
dish of Alfriston, which, if not attractive 
to the eye usually, is good among late cook¬ 
ing sorts. Chelmsford Wonder, Lord 
Derby, Golden Noble, Sandringham, Blen¬ 
heim Orange, Wellington, Christmas Pear- 
main. Cox’s Orange Pippin, Reinette du 
Canada, and Beauty of Kent were all good. 
Silver Gilt Knightian Medal. 

The vegetables staged by Messrs. Sutton 
and Sons included excellent dishes of 
Brussels Sprout Dwarf Gem, Broccoli 
Christmas White (the heads good and com¬ 
pact), early forced Carrots, Portugal Cab¬ 
bage (Couve Tronchuda), winter Kales, 
and Savoys in capital condition . 

A complete list of the awards and medals 
will be found in our advertisement 
columns. 


Chelsea and Holland House Shows.— The 

Council has had great anxiety in coming 
to a decision whether to hold these two 
Large shows in 1917, and had at first de¬ 
cided to continue them, but, added to the 
trouble arising from the shortage of 
labour, the difficulties of transport, and 
the Government’s desire to reduce travel¬ 
ling to the Utmost uds^lble eyteqtj they 
now find themselves ^onf^*j)l nl WtKuie j 


further difficulty that at the last moment 
the contractor has reported that he cannot 
guarantee to put up the tents. For all 
these reasons the Council has decided to 
abandon these show’s. In arriving at this 
decision, which has only been adopted on 
patriotic grounds, and after the most care¬ 
ful consideration of all the points both for 
and against it, the Council hope they will 
have the support and approval of every 
Fellow of the Society. In the place of 
these two show’s ordinary fortnightly meet¬ 
ings will be held at the London Scottish 
Drill Hall, Buckingham Gate, on the usual 
fortnightly dates, namely, May 22nd and 
July 3rd.— W. Wilks, Secretary. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Questions. —Queries and answers are in¬ 
serted in Gardening free of charge if corre¬ 
spondents follow these rules : All communications 
should he clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the Editor (/Gardening, 
63, Lincoln'8 Inn Fields, London, W.C. 
Letters on business should be sent to the Pub¬ 
lisher. The name and address of the sender 
are required in addition to any designation he 
may desire to be used in the paper. When 
more than one query is sent each should be on a 
separate piece of paper , the name and address 
being added to each. As Gardening has to be 
sent to press some days in advance of date, 
queries cannot always be replied to in the issue 
immediately following their receipt. We do not 
reply to queries by post. 

Naming plants. —All who wish their 
plants to be rightly named should send fair 
examples of each—the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. 
(Snippets of leaves and points of shoots are use¬ 
less. ) Not more than four plants should be sent 
in any one week by the same correspondent. 
Where more than one kind is sent they should be 
numbered. Of conifers the fruit should always 
be sent. 

Naming fruit. —Several specimens in dif¬ 
ferent stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have 
received from several correspondents single speci¬ 
mens of fruits for naming , these in many cases 
being unripe and otherwise poor. We can under¬ 
take to name only four varieties at a time. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Luculia gratisslma, flowers of, dropping 

(R .).—You give us no idea, of your treatment 
that would help us in any way. The cause of 
the flowers falling* may be due to unripened 
wood. Again, it is just possible that it may be 
dry at the roots. The Luculia, up to the period 
of blooming, enjoys a liberal supply of mois¬ 
ture with occasional applications of liquid- 
manure and soot-water. Drainage, too, is very 
important. 

Asparagus foliage (J. S.). —Seeing you only 
want the Asparagus foliage as an accompani¬ 
ment to cut flowers, you should get Asparagus 
plumosus nanus, Asparagus Sprengeri, or any 
of the kinds which can be grown in pots in 
the greenhouse. Plants of these you can pur¬ 
chase from any nurseryman in your neigh¬ 
bourhood. Of course, you can raise the 
ordinary Asparagus from seed or procure 
roots, planting in April in soil which must toe 
prepared at once. 

Oleander with dirty leaves (Nerium).— The 
blackness on the Oleander leaves is caused by 
brown-scale. The leaves and the stem of the 
plant should be well and frequently sponged 
with soapy water to which a little Tobacco- 
liquor has been added. As the scale adheres 
closely, it may be loosened with a pointed 
stick. Syringe with clean soft water after 
sponging. If this treatment is followed up 
the plant should soon be clean. See that it 
does not get over-dry at the roots. 

Fine-leaved Begonias (Begonia). — These 
plants require the heat of a warm stove to 
keep them in good condition through the 
winter, and are sure to go more or less shabby 
at this season. Wait until growth recom¬ 
mences; then repot them, and in a warm, 
moist, and lightly-shaded part of the bouse 


they will soon get into good condition again. 
A proportion of loam and leaf-mould in the 
compost gives greater substance to the leaves, 
and enables them to stand better than all 
peat. 

FRUIT. 

Liquid-manure for fruit-trees during the 
winter (F. B. D.). —Very few persons realise 
the benefit that fruit-trees derive from having 
their roots thoroughly soaked during the 
winter with liquid-manure, too much of which 
is allowed to run <to waste from the cow-house 
or stable. In applying such liquid-manure, 
too much attention is paid to the soil in the 
immediate vicinity of the stem, but the 
fibrous roots, which are really the mainstay 
of the trees, are further away. In the case of 
large trees the beet roots are at least a dozen 
feet away from the stem, and it is these that 
should be fed. At any time during the winter 
the stable drainage which you have, after 
being well diluted, may be applied to any 
fruit-trees you have, including Gooseberries, 
Red and Black Currants, and Raspberries, pro¬ 
vided, of course, that the plants are not mak¬ 
ing a too gross growth, in which case such 
feeding is not wanted. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

Evie. —1, Kindly send us a piece of the Plum- 
tree. It is impossible to say what the disease 
is unless we see a piece of the tree. 2, Your 
best plan will be to visit some of the neighbour¬ 
ing gardens and see what shrubs flourish, and 
then make your own selection. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants.—J. W. Morleu.— 1, Prob¬ 
ably a Crinum, from the description you give; 
2 , Ophiopogon Jaburan variegatum; 3, Sedum 
Sieboldi variegatum; 4, Mesembryanthemum sp. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 


B. Veitch and Sons, Exeter.— List of Flower 
and Vegetable Seeds, 1917. 

Harrison and Sons, Leicester.— List of Garden 
Seeds and Sundries, 1917. 

R. Sydenham, Ltd., Tenby-street, Birmingham. 
—List of Vegetable and Flower Seeds, 1917. 

J. Stormonth and Son, Kirkbride, Carlisle.— 
Seed Catalogue, 1917. 

Little and Ballantyne, Carlisle.— Garden 
Seeds, 1917. 

Bees Limited, Liverpool. —List of Guaran- 
tested Seeds, 1917. 


Ladders for tree pruning.—The telescopic 
ladders made by Heathman, of Parson’s Green, 
London, are extremely convenient, because 
they can be adjusted to various heights and 
are handy for moving about amohg trees. The 
firm has recently opened a City show room at 
35. Aldersgate-street, near the General Poet 
Office, to suit the convenience of those who can¬ 
not visit their factory at Fulham. The latest 
improvement Mr. Heathman lias effected is in 
so arranging three ladders that they can be 
used separately or all put together to extend 
to nearly three times the height or used as 
self-standing trestles to the height of two 
sections. 


TWO CREAT POINTS. 



Send for 1917 Catalogue (post free). 

FREDERICK E. AINGE 

(Late J. Harding, fJULS.), 

Seedstsaa^M/jESTf HADuwL RUGBY. 
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GOOD sound material and workmanship guaranteed, send for catalocue-free. 



Greenhouses, from £5 5s. 


Portable Huts, 60/- 


Poultry Houses, from 

35/< 


Motor Oar Houses, 
£8 12s. 8d. 


Cucumber Frames, 

4 ft. by 3 ft., 32 6 
6 ft. by 4 ft.. 47 6 


Hygienic Heaters, 
from 21 - 


Eatimates for Every Description of Horticultural and Wood Building*. Heating Apparatus, and Poultry Appliances, Free. We also 
undertake repairs and alterations of or additions to existing houses or heating apparatus. 


- COOPB R, 743, OLD KENT ROAD, LONDON, S. E- 

Portable Bundl^of Motor HouBC> ' 


INTENSIVE CULTURE. 

•Smith’s Cloches are lust what you want for covering 
rows of early Potatoes, Peas, etc. 

COMPLETE CLOCHES 

from IkL foot run. Clips only T* doz.; 3 doe, 2 6. lltC 
gross, post free. Suitable sizes of glass from i'6 doz. 
Send for Lint (if Hortirultnral Glat*. 

W. A. SMITH, 

Class Merchant. 117, Gt. Hampton 8t., BIRMINGHAM. 

LIST OF AWARDS AT THE R.H.S. 
MEETING ON JAN. 16,1917. 


ORCHID COMMITTEE). 

First-class Certificate. 

Odontoglossum Felicia, from Messrs. Charlcsworth and 
Co., Haywards Heath. 

Awards of Merit. 

Odontogloasum Conqueror, from Messrs. Armstrong and 
Drown, Tunbridge Wells ; Odontioda GratriuM, Brvndir 
var, from Dr. M. Lneroze. Roehampt on-lane, S.W. ^7P r '’ 
pedimn Lathamiannm, var. Cardinal Merrier, from Her. J 
Cruuiblehome, St. Mary's, Clayton-le-Moors. 

Medals. 

Silver Flora —Messrs. Charlesworth and Co.; Messrs. 
Armstrong and Brown. 

Silver Bank*! an.— Messrs. J. and A. McBean ; Messrs 
Hawaii and Co., Southgate, N. 

FLORAL COMMITTEE. 

Awards of Merit. 

Cyclamen Crimson 8t. George, from the Ht» George« 
Nursery Co., Harllhgton; Corylus Avellana comorta. from 
Hon. V icsry Gibbs (Or., Mr. E. Beckett), Aldenham House, 
Etstree, Herts. 

Medals. 

Bronze Flora.— Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., Bush Hill, 
F.ntield, for Cyclamens, Carnations, etc.; Messrs. Allwood 
Bros., for Carnations. 

FRUIT COMMITTEE. 

Silver Gilt KwiannAX.—Messrs. Cheal and Sons, 
Crawley, for collection of Apples. 


FLOWER SHOW FIXTURES. 



THE CHEAPEST IN ENGLAND. 



Copyright Jltyitltrtd. 


PORTABLE 

BUILDINGS. 

Made In complete sec¬ 
tion best quality 
Rod Deal loot in- 
ferior Foreign Match 
Boards as other 
inakersl, planed and V- 
jointed on sirong fram¬ 
ing. Roof covered with 
compressed Asphalte 
over tongued boards. 
Door titled with strong 
hinges, lock and key, 
bolts, etc. 


CASH WITH ORDER. Rtrong 

Sizes. Floor. 

6 ft long. 4 rt. wide, 7 ft. high .. £3 15 0 10 - 

7 ft. long, 5 ft wide, 7 ft. 4 in. high 4 8 0 14- 

8 ft. long, 6 ft. wide. 7 ft. 8 in. high 5 16 6 20- 

9 ft. iong, 7 ft. wide. 8 ft. high .. 6 14 6 216 

10 ft. long. 8 ft. wide. S ft. 4 in. high 7 14 0 33- 

12 ft. long, 8 ft. wide. 8 ft. 4 In. high 8 15 0 38- 

CaiTinpe Paid to any Station in England and Walt*. 

Catalogue, with Testimonials, post free. 

J. T. HOBSON & CO., 

Largest Makers of Portable Buildings. 

Established 70 Yeaiui. BEDFORD. 
Work *, 5 acre*. 


1917. 


JANUARY. 

January 30.—Royal Horticultural Society's Committees. 

FEBRUARY. 

February 13 —Royal Horticultural Society's Annual Meet¬ 
ing and Committees. 

„ 27.— ^oyal Horticultural Society's Committees. 

MARCH. 

March C.—Royal Horticultural Society’s Bulb Show (2 

„ 13 —Royal Hmiicultuml Society's Committees. 

„ 27.—Royal Horticultural Society * Committees. 

APRIL. 

April 11 —Royal Horticultural Society's Committees. 

„ 17 —Royal Horticultural Society* Daffodil Show (2 

days). 

„ 21-Royal Horticultural Society's Committees. 

MAY. 

May 8. —Royal Horticultural Society's Committees. 

JUNE. 

June 5 -Royal Horticultural Society's Committees. 

„ ]y. Royal Horticultural Society s Committees. 

JULY. 

July 17. Royal Horticultural Society's Committees 
„ 31. -Royal Horticultural Society (dry bulb show). 


Special Prlcee for Cneh with Order In HulL 
CLASS, 4/31 os. 


Boxes, 100 201 

sq.ft, sq.ft. 
12,14,15.16 18," 

20,23,24 x 12m 
16. 17. 13, 20 x' 


30 6 63- 


316 55- 


16. 17. IS, 20 xT 

13m.I 

16,18, 20, 22, 24 |' 

x 14 in. ) 

20.22.24 1 15in 1 

18.20. 22. 24 x 32 8 57- 


Boxes, 100 200 

sq. ft. sq. ft. 

8 x r.ln.21 - 38 - 

9 x 7in.22 • 39 6 

10 x Bin. 25 6 46 6 

12,13,14,)5xSin. 27 • 48- 

11,12,13,14x9m. 28- 49- 
12.13.14 x lOin. 29- 50- 
13 x 11 in. . . . 30-51- 

16.18.20 x lOin. 1 « ~ ■» 16in. . 

16.18.20 x Ilia j M b °* m 20,22,24 xlSin. 34 - 60- 

PUTTY. Best Soft. -1 cwt., U’G; i owt.,« -; J owt, 
3 6; 14lba., 2 • 

DIAMONDS. 7 6 and 10 6 each. 

GLASS CUTTERS. 6 wheel. 1 6 each. 

BEST MIXED PAINTS. 7 IK lever tins. White, 
ft- stone; ordinary colours. 4 6 per stone. 

r. <Sc T. ROSS. 

■MBURTON ST.. HULL. Estab 1843 


GET A r-p 

OMARI 


i 


GREENHOUSE to b« rlfbt. __ 

pa** l.Ul of •onmll.r ennatructed Oiwnh 'U* •. Frsniaa, 
and all flarrli-n U-ipiialtea fir* for a pn-tcard 

A. SMART. Kwiplrs Wotk». Mile Knd, aia»*ow. 




When writing to Advertisers please mention 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


HREENIIOUSE AND STOVE PLANTS, 

vJ Flowkhino and Pine-Leaved Palma, Ferns. and 
L vCorODIl'MS, with full details of the propagation anil culti¬ 
vation of 500 families of plants, embracing all the Imat plant* 
m cultivation. By Thomas Baines No illustration*. 

I Price 5 -; post free, 5 6.—PUBLISHER, 63, Lincoln s Inu 
] Fields. Ixmdon. W.C. 


IF YOU ARE A NEW READER of “GARDENING ILLUSTRATED,” 
and are interested in its pages, please All up the accompanying form 
and hand it to your nearest Newsagent or Bookstall 

P/oaso deliver “ Gnrdening l/lustrntod" (One Penny Weekly), till 
further notice to ... 


We Khali he glad if Secretaries of Ilorticul - Addross . v .....,...*...*.*. 

tural Societies vnll kindly setld the dates of 
their various shows to Editor, Gardening Ili.us- 

tiiated. 63 , Lincoln’ . Inn FM^London. IK.C. prefer ^ ^ by post u wju b3 neC eSSary 

T7LOWER POTS.—10 8in., 15 6in. f 20 5in., 

LX - to send the form to Manager, 

Inn Fields, London, W.C., with remittance as followsFor one yeir. 
Kn.H,i r-crrfi.Hh.m.id ‘*" le11 “* 1 ” ultlx ~ ATKIW ’ [ 66 . si)C mon ths, 3 3 j three months. 1/8. For abroad. 8/8 per year. 


‘Gardening Illustrated,” 63, Lincoln’s 


THO.S JKAVO XS, Silver Street Potteries. Bnerlcy Hill 

p ARDENER WANTED. — Cottage, ga«, 

LT con i found. Small garden and poultry. — ATKIN, 
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FROM BRITISH COLUMBIA. 

We have hail a very lovely summer in our 
gardens up at Cowiclian Lake, in spite of 
the 10 feet of snow that lay on them for 
two mouths (January and February). My 
alpincs were more lovely than I have ever 
awn them—Phlox Douglas!, Spiraea pecti- 
liata, and Clintonia uniflora. All the 
Violets and many others bloomed in 
greater beauty than in other years, so my 
rare a 1 pines were not injured. Even 
t'alypso borealis bloomed well. The grouse 
arc merciless and eat It out, but I go on 
planting, and this year I could really en¬ 
joy it. The gem of my garden was Clin- 
touia uniflora (pure white variety), the 
flower daintily poised on a long, slender 
*tem which comes out of the centre of two 
beautiful leaves. It moves in the wind so 
easily it is not easy to photograph it. 
Slender as these stems are, they do not 
bend over, even when later on two large 
cobalt blue berries take the place of the 
Lily-like flowers. It has a delicious scent, 
though not strong. It is known as Queen 
Cup in British Columbia, but very few 
I*ople ever see the Queen Cup growing, 
though anyone that Inis a shady rockery 
mar tall trees could grow it. Warm shade 
it enjoys. I have had a patch in a hollow 
Ktump for years, a Mosey patch that gets 
no direct sun, and some In a rockery 
amongst other plants, the latter producing 
the best berries, and that on the stump the 
most perfect flowers. On the hills it is 
< ften found growing with Cornus cana¬ 
densis, so anyone who can grow Cornus 
‘•anadensis ought to succeed with our 
Queen Cup. The vermillion berries and 
the bright blue berries mixed up are a 
body sight. Pyrola uniflora is found with 
them, so picture these three lovely wild 
flowers in one spot on our hills. The seeds 
are very difficult to get, and they look as 
U’ they could not possibly grow, and arc 
quite unlike any flower seeds I have ever 
*een. Clintonia uniflora is a creeper. I 
Plant It on the shady side of a plant or 
stone in the sort of mould Ferns like, and 
press it down tightly. It dies down in the 
winter, and if I see a very tiny leaf next 
summer I leave it alone, as it is evidently 
pleased with its new quarters. None of 
onr aipines like to be transplanted 4,000 
feet below their homes. They sulk at first, 
but in three or four years they ramp in 
uiy garden. My collector climbed many 
new hills this summer and found Ery- 
thronium minus all over one hill-top, mixed 
up with a pink Lewisia, so thick they were 
walking on them. This yellow Ery- 
thronium was lovej^ Tn,-mv gard^n^this 
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spring, and on the oldest plants I had 
about seventy blossoms. 

It is nice to think of wild flowers when 
they are under <jteep snow. I have never 
seen any mention of the Queen Cup in 
Gardening Illustrated, so have de¬ 
scribed the prettiest flower in my British 
Columbia garden. Susan Stoker. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

An informal shrub.— The silly expres¬ 
sion used nowadays about a garden is 
spreading in other ways. This is from a 
description of a Rhododendron in a journal 
of the day : “ With small narrow leaves It 
is an informal bushy shrub up to 4 feet or 
more in height and as much In diameter.” 

Claueidiuvn palmatum.— You have made 
me say what is untrue on page 30 of 
Gardening Illustrated. Of Glaucidium, I 
wrote: “ The colour of the flowers in my 
plant is very much the same soft, etc.” I 
believe it varies a good deal in depth of 
colour, so please save my reputation for 
truth-telling by inserting this correction. 
—E. Bowles. 

Phlox Jocelyn. —This is rather dwarfer 
in habit than some of the other Phloxes, 
the flowers of a rich vermilion colour. 
It is a striking plant near the front of the 
border, or it may be planted In a bed by 
itself, for in both cases it makes a wonder¬ 
ful display. This plant, in common with 
other varieties of Phlox decussata, likes a 
deep, rich, moist soil.— E. T. Ellis, Wect- 
tcood, Ecclesall , Sheffield. 

Anemone Japonioa Mont Rose. —I doubt 
whether this (described by “ C. T. D.” in 
jour issue for Jauuary 20th) beats either 
Anemone japonica Alice or Queen Cliar- 
lotte, two, to my mind, as beautiful 
Japanese Anemones as any one could wish. 
The flowers of both are large, in Alice car¬ 
mine-rose, and in Queen Charlotte a rosy- 
pink. Japanese Anemones do best in light 
shade. To see them at their best a good 
mulch of manure and plenty of water in 
dry weather are necessary.—E. T. Ellis, 
Sheffield. 

Dlanthus 8penoer Blokham.— Mr. Bick- 
ham gave me a plant soon after it ap¬ 
peared in his garden. It is very free- 
flowering, and I never saw slugs attack it. 
Seedlings are useless. Seven or eight 
years ago I got a plant from a well-known 
hardy plant nursery. It is not the real 
thing, but very like it, and well worth 
growing. A nurseryman with whom I am 
well acquainted told me he could supply 
the true Dlanthus Spencer Bickham at 9d. 
apiece. I felt sure this was impossible, 


but tried some plants—a very ordinary D. 
caesius. His traveller called, and asked 
what I thought of their Dlanthus? After 
receiving my reply, he asked what I would 
take for a small plant of the true thing. 
I offered a cutting at £1, but we did not 
do business.— E. Charles Buxton, Coed 
Dene , Bcttxcs-y-Coed. 

Cyclamen neapolltanum.— Not nearly 
enough use is made of this Cjclameu for 
planting In the wild gardeb, at the foot of 
trees or elsewhere In at times a sunny 
spot. Nowhere have I seen this Cycla¬ 
men flowering so freely as in the Trinity 
College Botanic Gardens, Dublin. The 
late Mr. Burbidge used to raise seedliugs 
In large quantities, planting them in odd 
corners about the garden. In the wild 
garden at West Dean Park, In Sussex, 
much use Is made of this Cyclamen for 
growing at the base of such trees as Beech. 
—E. M. 

Deefontalnea splnosa in Scotland.— 

Under favourable conditions this grows to 
a large sire. About eight years ago I 
measured a fine specimen In Colonel Camp¬ 
bell’s grounds at Stonefleld, on Loch Fyne. 
It was 113 feet in circumference and 13 feet 
high. One side of It had to be shorn back 
to clear a gravel path. There is also a 
very fine bush In Mr. Carrlck Buchanan’s 
garden at Corsewall, near Stranraer. Des- 
fontainea thrives best- in moist but well 
drained soil, Is grateful for an admixture 
of peat and sand, but cannot do with lime. 
—Herbert Maxwell, Monreith, In Garden. 

Blackberries ’ Ip the Botanic Gardens, 
Cambridge. —Brambles, as you know, have 
a way of reaching out long shoots, which 
make plauts.at the end. In this way the 
masses get mixed, and the only possible 
way of starting a named collection is to use 
single pieces in a new place. This was 
never possible, and so the plants gradually 
disappeared and the ground long ago be¬ 
came occupied with a more practically im¬ 
portant set. Names or no names, however, 

I did observe, with regard to the fruit, 
that the best iu the entire lot was, no 
doubt, the plant known ns Rubus lacinia- 
tus. That Is a very good kind indeed for 
fruit. It is beautiful in foliage and cer¬ 
tainly for dessert is far better than any of 
the sour things that I suppose are grown 
for jam.—R. Irwin Lynch. 

The Winter Aconite.— -Few early flowers 
are better known than Eranthis hyemalis, 
but, strangely, it is not planted in many 
gardens. We have been surprised to find 
such a delightful plant comparatively rare 
in places where mnnj r opportunities are 
given to get a mass of its yellow flowers 
iu their qu a in t hI f| leaves. In 
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beds filled with deciduous slirubs, in the 
front of shrubberies, and tastefully 
planted on Grass, the Winter Aconite gives 
pleasure. It grows in any soil, increases 
quickly, and is cheap to purchase in quan¬ 
tity. One of the best effects we have seen 
with it is when planted in a bed of the 
Siberian Dogwood, the glowing crimson 
stems of which are in fine contrast to the 
flowers of the Winter Aconite. 

Spring flowers In Sootland.—Iris sty¬ 
lo sa, considerably later than usual, is now 
(January 16th) fairly plentiful. I fancy 
that the lateness is to some extent due to 
the fact that the clumps are getting rather 
congested, with the result that the flowers 
are smothered. While it is not advisable 
to divide frequently, yet there comes a 
time when the clumps must be broken up 
if the best results are to be obtained. 
Snowdrops grow increasingly plentiful, 
and to-day I noticed the pioneer of the 
flowers of Cydonia (Pyrus) japonica. This, 
on a south wall, will in a short time be 
effective. The Naked-flowering Jasmine 
(J. nudiflorum) is now in full bloom.— 
W. McG., lialmac, Kirkcudbright. 

Arbutus Menzie8if. — Your contributor 
“ T.” (page 32) is in error in describing 
this species of Arbutus. The leaves are 
certainly inclined to be glaucous upon 
their underparts, but are a deep glossy 
green on the surface. “The trunk and 
principal branches” are not “whitish,” 
but of a warm mahogany tint and very 
smooth at certain periods. As a matter of 
fact, “T.’s” description of the woody 
parts of A. Audrachne might with accu¬ 
racy be applied to A. Menziesii. I am well 
acquainted with this handsome tree, both 
in its native California and also along the 
shores of British Columbia. Jepson, in 
his “Trees of California,” says of it:— 
“ The contrast of colour in bark and 
foliage is the most striking feature of this 
tree to the traveller. On branches or 
young trees the bark is dark red and very 
smooth. When the summer growth begins 
it falls off in thin layers, revealing a satiny 
ground of pale green, which ages into the 
characteristic red or terra-cotta.” The 
flowers, white and borne in large clusters, 
are followed by fruit which matures from 
orange-red to crimson. A. Menziesii is the 
“ Madrona ” of the Pacific Slope.—A. T. 
Johnson. 

Veronica salloifolla.—In the Scotsman I 
observe that Mr. Osgood H. Mackenzie, in 
a fascinating series of articles on the 
shrubs, etc., in liis gardens at Poolewe, 
Ross-shire, says that in a hard winter not 
all Veronicas are hardy there. Apparently 
Veronica salicifolia is. With us in the 
south-west of Scotland it is, in ordinary 
winters, hardy enough, although it is not 
nearly so much grown as V. Traversi, 
which is a trifle hardier. V. salicifolia 
sows itself pretty freely, and if an old 
plant should succumb there are generally 
some seedlings to take its place. Mr. 
Mackenzie refers to this self-seeding 
quality when he remarks upon V. salici¬ 
folia as coming up “ like Mustard and 
Cress” in his gravel walks. I know a 
cottage garden in a cold part of Kirkcud¬ 
brightshire where this Veronica had been 
established for a number of years in the 
dry stone retaining wall betw’een the gar¬ 
den and the public road. A recent trying 
winter, however, sadly crippled the plants. 
S3. Aenott. 

Hothouses and the war.—In a daily 
paper the other day a writer strongly ad¬ 
vocated that in order to save the national 
supply of coal, the use of that, and of fuel 
derived from it, ought to be prohibited for 
use in hothouses for the duration of the 
war. I venture to think that the writer, 
while actuated, no doubt, by thdr best 
motives, had but littie idoa^of th* <fon*e- 
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quences which would follow such prohibi¬ 
tion. Take, for example, the case of a 
[ garden in which a valuable collection of 
Orchids has been during many years 
brought together. Such a collection must 
have resulted in the sinking of a consider¬ 
able amount of capital; and it is hardly 
reasonable to expect that the owner would 
look with complacency on the destruction 
of the plants which would surely follow’ 
were coal prohibited. That is one aspect 
of the question. Another is : What would 
the consequences be to many of our 
nurserymen, w’hose valuable stock would 
be destroyed? It would mean, at the very 
least, a heavy loss, and that, too. at a 
time w r hen nurserymen are heavily hit 
already. I fancy that this particular 
trade had been overlooked entirely by the 
writer of the article in question, and that 
he saw r no further than the hothouses in 
private gardens. Even in the latter, at the 
present time, there is no more fuel being 
used than is absolutely needful. Many 
houses are empty, in others dnly sufficient 
heat to keep frost at bay or to protect valu¬ 
able plants is being permitted.— Kirk. 

THE TRAINING OF GARDENERS. 

In the article on the work of the Royal 
Horticultural Society w hich appeared sin a 
recent issue of Gardening Illustrated, the 
writer shows a sound appreciation of the 
correct way in which gardeners ought to 
be-trained. No system of “ college ” train¬ 
ing can ever take the place of the appren¬ 
ticeship which in Scotland every young 
man must serve. The term is usually 
three, but in some gardens four, years, and 
during that time the foundation of the 
essential know’ledge is laid. The founda¬ 
tion only, for the average* gardener w’ho 
has “ served his time ” will readily admit 
that it was not until his journeyman days 
he began to take a proper grip of his w’ork. 
The apprentice system lias much to recom¬ 
mend it. The appointed time having been 
completed, the journeyman became exactly 
what that word implies, and sj>ent a year in 
one county or district, another year or two 
somewhere else, and so on till he felt that 
his experience entitled him to take a fore¬ 
man's situation. Then, i>erhaps, he re¬ 
mained in a given place for a longer period 
—but never too long—until, finally, he ob¬ 
tained charge of a garden. This journey¬ 
man work was most interesting to most of 
us; and while we were seeing different 
conditions of soil, climate, and methods, 
we were, perhaps only subconsciously, lay¬ 
ing up a store of knowledge and experi¬ 
ence which was to prove useful in days to 
come. I think every gardener will agree 
that in gardening the period of learning 
never comes to an end. I am sorry for the 
man w ? ho, w r hen he succeeds in obtaining 
charge of a garden, thinks that he has no 
more to learn. In connection with the 
article referred to, the W’riter was criti¬ 
cised the other day in a gardeners’ meeting 
for referring to artists serving an appren¬ 
ticeship, a remark being made that there 
was no analogy. I venture to think 
that there is a very close analogy, 
and that for this reason: In painting, 
as in gardening, it is only those who 
are naturally drawn to the work who 
would serve an apprenticeship; and the 
drudgery (shall I say?) of the early years 
would result in those who were not 
thoroughly in earnest dropping out, this 
leaving those who were not appalled by 
the, at times, almost menial work to prove 
their fitness to survive and succeed. 
Altogether, the waiter of the article has 
clearly shown that in gardening, as in 
other things, there is no royal road to suc¬ 
cess; and it is hoped that his words on 
the training of gardeners will receive the 
attention which they well merit. 

A Scottish Gardener. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 
CHRY8ANTHEMUMS. 

GOOD OLD CHRYSANTHEMUMS. __ 
It was with great interest that I read on 
page 633 of Gardening Illustrated an 
article by “ W. T.” on this subject. Some 
of the varieties mentioned I grew betw’een 
twenty and thirty years ago, and it says 
much for the constitution of sorts like 
Source d’Or, Mrs. Rundle, and Geo. Glenny 
that they should have survived all these 
years and are growm to-day. I w’ell re¬ 
member Source d’Or, as its colour (old 
gold) was quite a departure from any that 
had preceded it, and it had a great recep¬ 
tion. Some old records of mine show that 
I exhibited several specimen plants in a 
group. It was a “good doer” in those 
days, retaining its foliage well to the 
bottom, but it is mainly for its attractive 
colour that it has continued popular. I do 
not think that M. Delaux ever sent out a 
Chrysanthemum which gained wider 
favour than Source d’Or. “ W. T.” men¬ 
tions Julie Lagravere, a very old sort sent 
out as far back as 1859. It was noted for 
its dense crimson blooms, not by any means 
large, but they showed up w’ell amid a 
mass of fimbriated foliage, and this, too, 
was retained to the rim of the pot, making 
it a favourite for grouping. Val do 
Andorre was a chestnut-red Japanese, with 
fine broad foliage, and Elaine, a pure 
white, is not altogether lost to-day. It 
W’as only to be expected with the immense 
numbers sent out that some of the older 
Japanese sorts had to go to the wall for 
new varieties that were not always im¬ 
provements, but were larger; indeed, it is 
due to the craving for mere size that so 
many excellent sorts have long since gone 
out of cultivation. The public appear to 
have “ run after ” the Japanese varieties 
more than the stiff'and somewhat formal 
incurved sorts. One remembers, however, 
this section, and the preparation the 
blooms required with tweezers, etc., be¬ 
fore they could pass muster on the ex¬ 
hibition table. In this connection mention 
may be made of the popular sorts of years 
ago, such as Queen of England, John 
Salter, Jeanne d’Arc*, Alfred Salter, Mr. 
Bunn (one of the best yellow’s), Lady 
Hardinge (silvery-pink), and others that 
occur to one’s memory. I am glad to learn 
that Mrs. Geo. Rundle and Mr. Geo. Glenny 
are still grown. They w’ere never very 
large, but beautiful in form as white and 
jellow incurved. Reflexed sorts were 
never very popular, but Cullingfordi, King 
of the Crimsons, and Chevalier Domage, 
the la6t a deep yellow’, were amongst the 
best. But the old exhibition days brought 
with them much pleasure in fraternising 
with ]>eople who loved the Autumn Queen, 
and the Chrysanthemum Societies which 
sprang up in different parts of the country 
did much towards encouraging beginners 
to socialise in a plant w’hose flowers bring 
such beauty in the darkest days of the 
year * Leahurst. 


Chrysanthemum cuttings to the required 
number of decorative varieties should now bo 
put in and placed either under haudliglits or 
in an improvised case in a late vinery to 
strike. bhadiug from sunlight is necessary, 
and remove the lights or top sheets of glass 
used for covering the frames for a few minutes 
each morning and wipe off the condensed mois¬ 
ture. Old stools of border varieties should be 
lifted, potted, and placed indoors with a view 
to obtaining a plentiful supply of cuttings 
early in March. Where a sufficient number of 
cuttings was secured in late autumn, and 
these are in a satisfactory condition, St is un¬ 
necessary to lift ojjflj plante, as mentioned.— 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


DEUTZIA DISCOLOR MAJOR. 

This is a large-flowered variety of the 
Chinese D. discolor, a species which has 
been brought into prominent notice by 
reason of its purple-flowered variety, pur- 
puraseens, which, crossed with some white- 
flowered kinds, has given rise to several 
tine hybrids. D. discolor major blooms in 
June, the white flowers being produced in 
clusters from axillary buds throughout 
almost the whole length of the previous 
year’s wood. The branches have a grace¬ 
ful, arching appearance, as may be seen 
by the illustration, which makes them very 
beautiful when covered with blossoms. 

The only drawback which can be urged 
against the general cultivation of the 
Deutzias is the fact of their being rather 
tender in spring, for growth begins early, 
the flower-buds appearing at the same 
time, and should a severe frost be experi- 


DECAISNEA FARGESI. 

The genus Decaisnea is represented by two 
species—D. insignis, a Himalayan shrub, 
and D. Fargesi, a native of Western 
China. D. insignis was in cultivation 
some years ago, and a figure is given in 
the Botanical Magazine , t. G,731, of flowers 
and fruit which were produced in the Tem¬ 
perate House at Kew r , but whether it is 
now in cultivation in the British Isles ap¬ 
pears doubtful, for it was too tender for 
outdoor culture except in the most 
favoured parts of the country, and it seems 
improbable that it ever became even 
! moderately well known. D. Fargesi, how- 
ever, is hardier, and there are many parts 
of the country where it can be grown with 
success. At Kew it forms a bushy plant 
8 feet or more high, with long, rather 
gaunt branches, with few branchlets. The 
leaves, clustered in large heads about the 
points of the branches, are each 2£ feet or j 
3 feet long, and made up of from thirteen 
to twenty-five leaflets, the larger leaflets > 


THE NAME ALEXANDRIAN LAUREL. 
The earliest recorded use of this name 
seems to be in Theophrastus’ “ Enquiry 
into FlhntS,” in which tj 'AAe^avdpda Ad<pvri 
is twice mentioned. First in I., x., 8, as 
being one of those plants whose leaves are 
fruit-bearing; secondly, III., xvii., 4, 
where it is said to be one of the plants 
peculiar to Mount Ida, and that “ it bears 
fruit on its leaves like the ‘ Prickly 
Myrtle ’■ (Butcher’s Broom); both have 
their fruit on the midrib of the leaf.” I 
quote from Sir Arthur Hort’s excellent 
translation recently published. 

Theophrastus’ description shows that it 
was either Ruscus Hypophyllum or R. 
Ilypoglossum to which the name was ap¬ 
plied, for the plant we now call Alexan¬ 
drian Laurel (Danae Laurus), but often 
wrongly called Ruscus racemosus, bears 
the flowers and berries at the tips of the 
| branchlets, and not on the central ribs of 
the leaf-like cladodes—as the small, flat- 
' tened flower-bearing stalks should be 



Deutzia discolor major. 


enced in May the majority of the flowers 
may be killed. By pruning some of the 
old wood away after the flowers are over 
vigorous young shoots are produced, 
which, if all goes well, will flow r er freely. 
The Deutzias require rich loamy soil. 

An article dealing with the new T er 
Deutzias will Ik? found in our issue of 
January 10th, 1014, page 27. 


The vile odour of Privet.—Apart from it« 
rapacity, complaints about the vile odour of 
Privet blossom in summer are frequent and 
well founded, and we conceive that it is quite 
a probable cause of much sickness at that 
time. A reader of The Garden who recently 
returned from China telle ue that the un¬ 
pleasant odour of Privet (presumably, Ligus- 
trum einense) is responsible for much sickness 
in that country in the form of headaches, 
giddiness, and fainting fits, and in consequence 
the governing bodies of large towns are put to 
considerable expense in having the Privet 
hedges and bushes rppeptedly clipped at flower- 


being 0 inches long. The greenish-yellow 
flowers are borne from the points of the 
young shoots in June or early July, in 
large drooping panicles, sometimes 
IS inches long and a foot wide, female 
flowers being most in evidence about the 
point of the inflorescence and pollen-bear¬ 
ing flowers about the base. The fruits are 
interesting, for they are sausage-shaped, 
each about 3 inches long, and blue or 
violet-blue in colour when ripe. They en¬ 
close a good deal of mucilage, amongst 
which numerous black seeds are found. 
They appear several together, and on one 
occasion as many as nine fruits were 
counted in a dense cluster. The species 
was introduced to France about twenty- 
two years ago, Father Fargcs sending 
home seeds in 1S95. It requires a position 
sheltered from cold spring winds, and 
grows well in well-drained, loamy soil con¬ 
taining a little leaf-mould or peat. As 
seeds ripen fairly w r ell, there ought not to 
be any difficulty in maintaining a stock of 
plants. W. K. 


called—as do the members of the genus 
Ruscus. 

When we remember that Theophrastus, 
who was born in 370 n.c., was, after Plato’s 
death, a pupil of Aristotle, and is sup¬ 
posed to have enshrined the teaching of 
his second master in this book, and that 
Alexander was also a pupil of Aristotle, 
it seems possible that the Laurel-like ap¬ 
pearance of the plants in question may 
have caused it to be used in chaplets in 
connection with Alexander’s victories, and 
that “ W. J. B.’s” suggested origin of the 
name is a likely one. All those who care 
to trace the origins of plant names and to 
learn how much the ancients knew both of 
botany and horticulture will find this 
translation of Sir Arthur Hort’s fasci¬ 
nating reading. It is the first English 
translation of the great work that has 
been made, and is published by Messrs. 
Heinemann, of London, in two small 
volumes. E. A. Bowles. 

-This pjpn.tj. Eoceiyed its name, not 

from the conqueror or the Persian Empire, 
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but from Paris, wbo i9 in Homer called 
Alexandras (protector of men), from his 
bravery in defending herdsmen and cattle 
in his bachelor days. On his visit to Troy, 
in charge of the pedigree bull which was 
I^riam’s special contribution to the funeral 
games for his son, he took part in these 
contests, and, as history has often since 
related, the young man from the country 
came off victor. He was crowned with 
the “ Laurel,” which was after known as 
Daphne Alexandrlna or Stephane Alexan¬ 
drian, according to Apuleius. However, in 
those remote days we cannot expect much 
accuracy in botanical nomenclature, and 
a more definite indentification can be found 
in “Theophrastus,” Book IIP, xvii., fi:— 

“ There are also three trees peculiar to 
Mount Ida, the tree called Alexandrian Laurel, 
a sort of Pig, and a “ Vine " (Currant Grape). 
The peculiarity of the Laurel is that it bears 
fruit on the leaves, like the Butcher's Broom; 
both have their fruit on the midrib.” 

This is definite, and clearly shows that 
the Alexandrian Laurel of Theophrastus is 
not our Ruscus racemosus, or, as one 
should now call it, Danae Laurus, which 
does not so bear its fruit, but in bunches 
on the end of the shoots. Pliny refers to 
a Ruscus as “ taxa,” which F6e considered 
to be racemosus, and it may be met with in 
other Roman authors. In England, Miller 
identified the Alexandrian Laurel with 
Ruscus racemosus, and it has often been 
associated with the plant crowning the 
head of Roman statues. Caesar is said to 
have favoured this decoration as conceal¬ 
ing his baldness, which was considered 
something of a deformity in his days. It 
does not, therefore, seem possible to de¬ 
cide what was the Alexandrian Laurel of 
Homer, but it is clear that Theophrastus 
did not mean our Ruscus racemosus.— 
E. A. Bux yard. 


VEGETABLES. 

PREPARING GROUND FOR ROOT 
CROPS. 

Growers of vegetables would do well to 
pay attention to the preparation of the soil 
for root crops as early as possible. All 
heavy soils are best trenched or deeply dug 
in the autumn and left in a rough state 
for the frost and air to pulverise and 
mellow them. Undug clayey soils should 
be dealt with at once, as we may experi¬ 
ence hard frosts that will mellow them. 
Even if frosts do not occur, the weather, 
generally, will have a beneficial effect. It 
is a mistake to bring up the subsoil to the 
surface and sow seeds in it. A few years 
ago I had some ground trenched, and gave 
instructions, which were not carried out 
in my absence, with the result that I had 
much trouble in getting seedling vegetables 
to thrive in their early stages of growth in 
the subsoil which had been brought to the 
top. The second year I brought up again 
some of the original top crust and mixed it 
with the subsoil portion, and had a splen¬ 
did growth of plants through all their 
.stages. 

Choose the plots now on which it is in¬ 
tended to grow Onions, Carrots, Parsnii»s, 
Beet, and Turnips, and allot a certain 
space for each kind. The soil for the Tur¬ 
nips should be dug or trenched about 18 
inches deep, but that for the other kinds 
ought to be trenched or broken up to a 
depth of at least 22 Inches. Do not trouble 
to break any lumps thrown on the surface, 
taking care, however, to thoroughly break 
up with the fork all the soil below to a 
depth of 1 foot. Leave all subsoil as 
found, except for the breaking as advised. 

When the time comes for sowing or plant¬ 
ing, the work can be done much more easily 
than if all such digging had been left till 
the early part of spri/g!^ _ 
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Retain in a dry state all the a shea from 
the burning of rubbish, hedge trimmings, 
etc., and spread them on the surface thinly 
at the time of seed^-sowing. If convenient, 
burn some clayey soil with other rubbish, 
in a garden smother, and use this in a 
similar manner. In the case of naturally 
clayey land it is wonderful how well this 
burnt soil not only benefits the crops, but 
makes the work of surface hoeing and 
thinning-out of seedlings more pleasant in 
due eoufse. G. G. B. 


TOTATO GROWING. 

Every ton of Potatoes grown this year 
will prove of value to the nation. If It is 
additional to that of previous years it may 
contribute to keep prices steady, and In 
any case its great value for food can¬ 
not be over-estimated. The recently an¬ 
nounced action, for instance, of the Berks 
Agricultural Committee in providing cot¬ 
tagers in the county with seed Potatoes of 
a superior quality at cost price is an illus¬ 
tration of what .may be done to increase 
Potato growing and at the same time pro¬ 
vide for the best qualities. Schemes of a 
similar nature were in operation during 
the last spring in several counties, in¬ 
cluding Sussex, Westmoreland, Monmouth, 
Carnarvon, Flint, and Montgomery. Ap¬ 
parently, however, Somerset proved the 
pioneer county in the distribution of seed 
Potatoes. According to information sup¬ 
plied by an' official of the Board of Agri¬ 
culture the Agricultural Instruction Com¬ 
mittee of the Somerset County Council 
adopted early in last year a plan 
for distributing Scotch seed Potatoes 
amongst allotment holders and small culti¬ 
vators throughout the county. The scheme 
was organised in the expectation that the 
average yield of Potatoes on allotments 
would be increased by at least 50 per cent., 
and this belief seems to have been abun¬ 
dantly realised. 

The Agricultural Instruction Committee 
brought the scheme before all those inter¬ 
ested. A circular detailing its operations 
was sent to the chairman of every parish 
council and parish meeting, and to the 
clerk of every borough council and urban 
district council. The parish councils were 
asked to appoint some responsible person 
in every village, who should ascertain the 
quantity of seed Potatoes required, to 
arrange for their delivery, and to secure 
the payment. Three varieties were offered 
—Arran Chief, Up-to-Date, and Dalhousie 
-^at prices respectively of 7s. Cd., 6s., and 
6s. Cd. per cwt. Two conditions were made 
—no cottager was to receive more than 
5 cwt. of seed, and cash had to be for¬ 
warded with order. 

To a greater extent than expected the 
scheme appealed to the cottagers and allot¬ 
ment holders. It is estimated that be¬ 
tween 3,000 and 4,000 persons of this class 
in Somerset placed orders for the Potatoes, 
and the amount received towards the end 
of February was £1,375 for 200 tons. Ac¬ 
cording to the orders the purchasers lived 
in seventy-three railway areas of the 
county, but. by the scheme of distribution, 
this number was reduced to twenty-eight, 
and the cost of carriage accordingly re¬ 
lieved. Owing to exceptional weather in 
►Scotland the whole of the orders could not 
be executed, so that £100 was refunded for 
the thirteen tons that could not be de¬ 
livered in time. 

From a financial point of view Somerset 
suffered not a penny of loss, and it is 
IKfinted out by the Board of Agriculture 
that if similar schemes are worked on a 
businesslike basis success is assured. The 
Potatoes were bought at the following 
prices i>er ton f.o.r. in Forfar or Perth¬ 
shire in 1 cwt. bags:—Arran Chief, 95s.; 
Up-to-Date, 70s.; and Dalhousie, 70s. On 


this basis £853 was paid for the Potatoes, 
£327 for carriage, and £16 for incidental 
expenses, leaving a profit of about £79 for 
the future working of the scheme next 
year. 

The Board . of Agriculture, who has 
issued a circular on the subject, with re¬ 
spect to this year’s Potato-growing, is 
always ready to advise as to suitable seed 
Potatoes for various localities.— West¬ 
minster. 


ARTIFICIAL MANURES. 

I do not know whether my observation of 
the application of artificial manures has 
been exceptional, but I have come across 
some gardens where it is evidently be¬ 
lieved that if only the surface of the soil 
can receive a coating of artificials this 
obviates the necessity for winter digging. 
To achieve satisfactory results with any 
crop it is of the utmost importance to first 
properly dig the soil. It must be stirred 
and broken up before anyone can expect 
success, no matter what crop may be con¬ 
templated. I believe in bastard trenching 
and getting on with the work at this time 
of the year, as it largely depends on what 
is done now whether the crops are good 
or bad. The ground Is best left rough for 
the remainder of the winter, and (except 
in the case of basic slag, which, in con¬ 
sequence of its slow action, is best forked 
in now) artificials like superphosphate and 
sulphate of potash may be applied in 
February or March. As both superphos- 
pliate and sulphate of potash have proved 
invaluable where Peas are grown, a little 
of each should. If possible, be secured. I 
would, however, remind readers of two 
manures that may be secured by all who 
have the best interests of their garden at 
heart, and it is the use of soot and wood- 
ashes, both of which are most useful for 
vegetable crops In general. Ground that 
has been occupied by winter greens soon 
becomes deteriorated, and one of the 
cheapest “ renewers ” in such circum¬ 
stances is gas lime, which ought to be 
scattered on the surface of dug ground and 
left there for some months before being 
worked in. Whatever artificial manure we 
may employ canndt under any circum¬ 
stances take the place of spade work; in¬ 
deed, without the latter we run the risk 
of failure. In these days of stress it be¬ 
hoves us all to remember that we are help¬ 
ing the nation when we utilise every yard 
of ground possible and get from it the 
highest possible results. With not less 
than the very best should any of us rest 
content, and whatever it is our intention 
to cultivate in the year to come to lessen 
the cost of living we must remember there 
is no royal road to success in gardening, 
but that there is a common path wherein 
all may tread if we are to achieve the best 
results. It is exemplified in that old 
adage, “ Nothing without labour.” 

W. F. D. 


Retail prices of seed Potatoes.— Mr. 

Charles E. Pearson, Ihc Secretary of the 
Horticultural Trade Association, writes 
to inform us that the announcements in 
the Press regarding prices of seed Pota¬ 
toes are altogether premature and ex¬ 
tremely misleading, with the result that 
the gardening public lias been led to ex¬ 
pect drastic reductions in retail prices. It 
Is, therefore, necessary that it should be 
made known that practically all seedsmen 
had contracted or bought, and in most 
cases obtained delivery of their season’s 
supply of seed Potatoes at prices which arc 
in some eases more than 50 per cent, 
higher than the maximum figure reported 
in the press weeks or months before the 
question of the limitation of prices of «xm.1 
Potatoes was mooted. It will, therefore, 
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be impossible for these seed Potatoes to be 
sold retail at anything less than the prices 
already printed in their catalogues. Most 
people, we learn, are taking the precau¬ 
tion of securing their supplies early, and, 
in view of the unquestionable shortage, this 
course is one to be strongly recommended, 
especially as it is probable that there will 
not be enough seed Potatoes in the country 
to supply the enormously increased de¬ 
mand. The public should also distinguish 
between seed Potatoes offered by the lead¬ 
ing seedsmen, which have been carefully 
cultivated for the purpose and kept true 
to name, and the ordinary farm stocks 
grown without special care and often very 
much mixed. 


BORDER FOR VEGETABLES. 

I hate a border, 90 feet Jong and 12 feet wide, 
in front of a wall 20 feet high. I want to 
grow Potatoes, Onions, Beans, and Parsley on 
the border. Do you think it would be a suit¬ 
able position? The soil is about 18 inches deep 
with a clay bottom. I have dug about 1 ton 


! 

Snowdrop, which may be planted in rows 
from 18 inches to 2 feet apart. The varie¬ 
ties of Onions named cannot be surpassed, 
but you must at least plant them 9 inches 
apart in the rows. Do not plant anything 
nearer to the wall than 3 feet. Leave this 
space clear for the benefit of the roots of 
the trees. 

It will certainly improve the condition of 
the border to dig it over once or twice more 
before cropping it. We are assuming that 
you have already bastard trenched or 
double dug the whole of it. The quantity 
of manure already dug in, if it has been 
distributed between the upper and lower 
strata and the soil poor, Is insufficient. 
Apply and dig in at least another good 
cartload. 

When sending queries such as the above, 
the name and address should always be 
given, as the part of the country whence 
the querist writes helps us considerably in 
giving a reply.] 


ROSES. 


ROSE BOUQUET D’OR ON TERGOLA. 
I have had this Rose many years In all sorts 
of positions, and wonder if ever a finer Rose 
was raised. This is on top of the pergola, 
but it also adorns the sides, and never 
seems to tire. I first saw this Rose with 
George Paul. One of the gains of a well- 
built pergola is that one may let such 
grand Roses ramp over it. When people 
near me attempt to cover the land with the 
Crimson and other Ramblers I often say 
that Reve d’Or or Bouquet d’Or, also a few 
others of the real Roses where the soil and 
warmth allow, are the noblest Ramblers 
of all. W. 


ROSE MARECHAL NIEL. 

There is not any yellow Noisette Rose to 
equal this for colour, form, and fragrance. 
It is not grown under glass so extensively 
as it deserves to be. The great drawback 



Bose Bouquet d’Or on pergola (Gravetye), 


of horse-manure into it about a yard away 
from the wall. I understand fruit-trees do not 
want manure when planted. I am raising 
Onions in the greenhouse to get them strong 
to be planted out, 6 inches apart, in April. 
Do you think the above border would be a 
good site, as it is shielded from north and 
east winds? The Potatoes I have for seed are 
Great Scot, Rob Roy, and White City, the 
Onions Ailsa Craig and Cranston’s Excelsior. 
I have dug the ground deeply. Do you think 
it would be better to dig more manure in? 
I could do so as I have plenty. Is the ground 
improved by being moved two or three times 
in the winter? The previous tenant said it 
would not do any good. This is how he used 
to dig it: He put about six barrowloads of 
manure on the lot and dug it from half 
epade to a spade deep.— Beeby. 

[The vegetables enumerated would'do 
well in such a position, but in a border 
90 feet in length no great area of either 
could be grown. The kinds of Potatoes 
mentioned would certainly not be suitable 
for such a position. These should be 
grown in the open in rows 3 feet asunder. 
For the border you^require slioi^-topped 
varieties, 

Digitize 


border you require short-top] 
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NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Sowing Cauliflowers.—Cauliflowers are such 
a welcome vegetable in many households that 
when sowing, thought should be given to more 
than one variety in order that a succession 
may be had. I always find that Cauliflowers 
raised in the gentle warmth of a bed made up 
of leaves and stable-manure in a frame, sow¬ 
ing the seed from the end of February to early 
in April, are better than plants raised under 
warmer conditions. Early London, Walcheren, 
and Autumn Giant are good sorts on which 
anyone may rely. Well manured ground is 
essential for Cauliflowers, and liquid-manure 
should be given the plants during the season.— 
Townsman. 

Lettuce.—Lettuces love a richly-manured 
and fairly light soil, whether Coe or Cabbage 
sorts be grown. A good plan is where a 
manure heap has stood to fix up the bed there. 
Sowing should be thin, and the plants pricked 
off early. A well-mulched bed, attended to in 
a dry time as regards watering, will furnish 
many crisp-hearted Lettuces. The first sow¬ 
ing should be in March and onwards for suc¬ 
cession. Approved varieties, though costing a 
little more, are always more satisfactory than 
cheap, nondescript sorts.—L eahurst. 


is canker, as, just when the plant has, ap¬ 
parently, become established, with a nice 
spread of branches, it often fails suddenly 
through canker of the main stem or of the 
main branches, and, as a rule, there is no 
recovery nor remedy. I know of one in¬ 
stance, however, where a huge plant, which 
entirely fills the roof of a span-roofed 
greenhouse about 20 feet long and 12 feet 
wide lias been badly cankered on the 
main stem for more than twenty years, yet 
continues, with unfailing regularity, to 
bear splendid crops of lovely blooms every 
year. The canker has caused a swelling 
on the stem about half as large as a foot¬ 
ball. I have grown this Rose for many 
years in pots and planted out, and, from 
experience, find that the plants continue 
healthy for about seven years, then canker 
sets in, and, in my case, the plants have 
never been profitable long afterwards. 

I have bad much success in propagating 
young shoots, with a small heel of older 
wood attached, in bottom beat in spring, 
flowering the plants in pots. The finest 
I blooms are secure ?b$t growing the plants 
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iii a border at the back of a vinery or other 
fruit-house, or in a border, so that the 
shoots can be trained to wires under the 
glass as double cordons. In this way it is 
not at all difficult to get shoots in a single 
year 10 feet long. When well ripened, fine 
blooms are obtained from nearly all the 
buds on the cordon, as there should not be 
any shortening of the shoots. A new shoot 
is trained In every year and the flower¬ 
bearing one cut out. I am not claiming 
this as my own method, as many cultiva¬ 
tors have so treated their Marshal Niels, 
but I do think that many more should do 
so. There are, in hundreds of glass struc¬ 
tures, suitable odd spaces where, plants 
may be so grown. Every year a batch of 
young plants should be propagated or 
otherwise obtained to replace any ex¬ 
hausted ones. 

I have found nice fibrous loam which has 
been stacked about four months the best 
rooting medium. It should be used almost 
dry and made very firm on a drainage of 
broken bricks. When leaf-soil is added I 
find that canker comes more quickly. 

__G. G. B. 

ROSA MOYESI. 

Receiving an Award of Merit In 1908, 
when shown by Messrs, Veitch, there has 
elapsed a sufficient time for many to test 
the garden value of one of the most re¬ 
markable Roses yet introduced. Hence 
its securing the higher award—the first- 
class certificate—in June last seemed but 
its due reward. All the same, it is ex¬ 
tremely doubtful whether this unique kind 
has yet appealed to the majority of those 
who delight in beautiful flowering plants, 
and it is not one of those things, once its 
real merit is revealed, that Rose growers 
are likely to monopolise. For it, indeed, 
there would appear a far wider field of 
usefulness than the ordinary Rose border— 
if, indeed, it is even suited to that—gener¬ 
ous grouping on the lawn being better cal¬ 
culated to show to advantage the brilliance 
both of flower and fruit with which it is 
endowed. In each of these respects it is 
practically unique, though the splny- 
fruited R. Fargesi comes near it in colour, 
and in that the somewhat shorter hips are 
urceolate as in the first-named species. 
Hence there is the promise from estab¬ 
lished examples of R. Moyesi of two sea¬ 
sons of beauty—flower and fruit. Beauti- ■ 
ful, too, in leaf, it is welcome in this stage, 
and associates well with other plants. I 
have it in a bed with Lillum Henryi spring¬ 
ing up between, though whether the orange 
flowers of the Lily will blend with the i 
colour of the hips remains to be seen. In 
leaf they associate most happily. The 
success of the Rose in a particularly light 
soil—Heath-like in character, indeed—is a 
surprise to me, and now that the plants 
have taken hold I am looking for better 
results still. 

The chief lesson the gardener has to 
learn, however, concerns pruning and 
flowering on the old wood—i.e., the growth 
of the previous year—pruning, as ordin¬ 
arily understood, can only be indulged in 
at the expense of flower. Hence, in large 
measure, the plant’s growth may be 
allowed to go unchecked, removing only 
thin and useless shoots and occasionally 
entirely such older branches as have played 
their part in order to encourage new 
growth from the base. Seedling-raising of 
the species, too, should be well worth 
while. E. H. Jenkins. 


"The Bngllah Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds. "—New Edition, lltk, reviled, with description! 
of ail the best plants, trees, and shrubs, their culture and 
arrangement, illustrated on wood. Cloth, medium 8vo, Us .; 
post free, 15s. 6d. 0/ all Booksellers or from the office 
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GARDEN FOOD. 


CEREAL COOKERX. 

Cereals are seeds of certain of the Grass 
family. They are very compact and are 
veritable storehouses of nourishment, 
having on an average about 85 per cent, 
nutritive value. On account of. their com¬ 
pactness it is often advantageous to grind 
or crush them, thus also increasing the 
variety in cereal products. The cooking of 
cereals is for two purposes—viz., the soft¬ 
ening of the cellulose and the changing- of 
the starch from an insoluble to a soluble 
form. The latter is accomplished in a 
comparatively short time, but the thorough 
softening of the cellulose ofttimes requires 
several hours’ cooking, the time Varying 
with the grain or the fineness of the grind¬ 
ing. A double boiler is preferable to the 
saucepan or kettle for the cooking, as it 
is a safeguard against burning and also 
cooks the grain without ebullition, which 
prevents the pastiness so often met with 
in mushes. A fireless cooker Is ideal for 
the cooking of this class of foods. To ob¬ 
tain the best results, definite proportions 
of liquids and cereals must be used. The 
water should be boiling when the cereal is 
introduced and should be allowed to boil 
five to ten minutes or until the grain is 
thickened or set. Then place in another 
vessel containing boiling water, or, better 
still, use a double boiler. Whole or nearly 
whole grains should not be stirred while 
cooking. They may be lifted occasionally 
with the aid of a fork, care being taken 
not to crush the grains.—“ The New 
Cookery.”_ 

LEEKS. 

These, abundant in many gardens and 
markets now, are often grown by the 
gardener, but forgotten by the British 
cook. The French and Scotch make more 
use of the vegetable. 

Braised Lbeks.— Take the white part of a 
bunch of young Leeks, and pull off the outside 
leaves. Wash and drain well. Put them in a 
stew or braise pan with a pint of good stock, 

1 oz. of butter, two small braised Onions etnok 
with two Cloves, and a bouquet garni, and 
when cooked drain, dish up on a slice of 
toasted bread, then pour over a white or brown 
eauoe according to taste, and serve. 

Lebks au oratin.— Wash, trim, and cook the 
Leeks in salted water or stock, then drain 
them. Butter a gratin-dish, put in the Leeks, 
covering each layer with white or brown sauce, 
and season to taste. Coat the top layer with 
sauce, besprinkle with grated cheese and. 
breadcrumbs, arid put a few tiny’ pieces of 
butter on top. Then bake in the oven till the 
top is nioely browned. 

Leeks a la Ravigotb. —Take six young Leeks 
and out away the roots and leaves. Cut in 
two, lengthways, and pnt them into a stew- 
pan. Cover with slices of bacon, moisten with 
white stock, and add a sprig of Parsley. When 
they are boiled drain away the liquor, and 
allow them to cool. Serve in a vegetable dish 
covered with the following sauce:—Mix in a 
small bowl a teaspoonful of mustard and two 
of Tarragon vinegar. Add gradually some oil, 
and finally two chopped Shallots, salt, and 
pepper, and ohopped Parsley. 

Leek soup. —Place in a fire-proof earthenware 
pot (marmite) an old fowl, previously drawn 
and disjointed, and fill up with cold water; 
boil up and drain, then add some soup, veget¬ 
ables, and seasoning. When the bird is cooked, 
take up and remove the meat from the bones, 
and cut it in even-sized pieces. Take two or 
three young Leeks, wash and drain, cut off 
the white part of each, and divide in 1-inch 
pieces, blend and cook the Leeks in the 
strained chicken stock. When cooked, add the 
pieces of chicken to the soup, also a handful 
of Rice previously cooked in white stock, 
season to taste, and serve hot.—“ How to Cook 
Vegetables.” j 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Watercress soup.— Wash two bunches of 
Watercress; pluck the leaves from the 
thick stems and throw them into a sauce¬ 
pan of boiling water. After a minute re¬ 
move the Cress with a strainer and chop 
it finely; put a piece of butter into 
another saucepan and add the chopped 
Cress; turn it with a spoon in the butter 
on a slow fire for a few seconds, then add 
hot water sufficient to make the soup. 
When it boils, drop in as many tablespoon- 
fuls of tapioca as there are guests; salt 
and pepper. Beat the yolk of an egg iu 
the soup tureen, add a lump of hntter (and 
a small cup of double cream if convenient), 
and when the tapioca is cooked, slowly 
pour the contents of the saucepan into the 
tureen, stirring constantly in order to 
avoid curdling the egg. This soup can be 
made without cream, but is greatly im¬ 
proved if cream is added to the egg and 
butter.—“ Home Cookery in War Time.* 4 

The Potiron rouge.— When 1 lie Expedi¬ 
tionary Force returns from France, our 
soldiers will probably have made acquaint¬ 
ance with potage Potiron, because Pump¬ 
kins are in season while they are fighting 
on French soil. In the French quarter of 
London you can buy pieces of Pumpkin by 
the pound, as you buy cheese. As soon as 
you have acquired a pound of Pumpkin, 
peel it and clean it, and put it for a little 
while in boiling water. Meanwhile you 
ought to have been frying in butter a Leek 
and an Onion cut up into small pieces. 
You place the Piimpkin (which must also 
be cut up Into small pieces) with the L^ek 
and Onion in a saucepan, pepper and salt 
them, and then drown them in warm water 
With the lid on the pan, they must cook 
slowly for over an hour. Cut up three or 
four medium-sized Potatoes and put them 
with the other vegetables in the pan. After 
thirty or forty minutes more of slow cook¬ 
ing, the soup will be ready. Some people 
fry slices of Carrot with the Onion and 
the Leek, but I am shy of recommending 
this course to everyone, as many house¬ 
wives will not take pains to see that the 
Carrots are in first-class condition. A 
poor Carrot has brought many a good dish 
to a bad end. This Pumpkin soup ought to 
cost about a penny a portion, allowing 
nearly half-a-pint to each person.—“ Home 
Cookery in War Time.” 


Fruit and its Effect.— Too much cannot 
be said in favour of the use of fruits. 
They should form a part of every day’s 
dietary and if possible a part of every 
meal. Their nutriment consists chiefly of 
the natural fruit sugars which are ready 
for absorption, hence are at once refresh¬ 
ing and cooling. Their acids are cleans¬ 
ing. Their mineral salts are alkaline and 
are valuable for improving the condition 
of the blood. They are especially valuable 
as an appetiser, as they appeal through the 
three senses—sight, smell, and taste. 
They appeal through the sense of sight be¬ 
cause of their charm of colour and beauty 
of contour; they appeal to the sense of 
smell because of the pleasant aroma ; they 
appeal to the sense of taste through the 
ethereal substance producing the flavours. 
When fresh fruit is not obtainable, dried 
fruit may be used advantageously. Hav¬ 
ing been deprived of their moisture, the 
method of preparation should be such as 
to gain it back, hence they should be 
soaked in cold water for several hours, or 
if possible overnight. The time of soak¬ 
ing may be shortened somewhat by pouring 
boiling water over the washed fruit and 
letting it stand for a few hours. The 
cooking should be slow and gentle.—“ The 
New Cookery.f) r jgj| =,| f rcn 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS' 

THE FLOWER GARDEN AT 
. HILLBROOK PLACE. 

We have several times described the more 
picturesque parts of this place, aud now 
show the flower garden in close relation 
to the house 3s it often should be. Tea ! 
Boses do admirably, and are fringed and 
carpeted with Pinks and various dwarf 
plants, the paths being of old worn stone. 
Where a flower garden is near the house, j 
as in this case, a dry walk is a great t 
gain in winter, and at all seasons in wet. 
It is also a gain as to labour in winter and [ 
spring where earth and soil have to 1)0 , 
frequently used and moved. To do so with j 
gravel or other walk surfaces is very in- I 


The house, recently built by the late Sir 
Henry Yorke, is beautifully clad with 
climbers that do better on w r alls. such as 
the Jalap plant (very tall and handsome), 
the dry gravelly and chalky soil suiting 
it Against the wall, too, the handsome 
and rare Fremontia californica was 
planted, but asserted its freedom and grew 
away from the wall as a tall shrub well 
covered with golden flowers. W. 


HARDY FLOWER NOTES, 

Adonis vernalis.— I have transplanted 
this in autumn and in early spring; but, 
if possible, I would never move established 
pin tits after October. The Adonis is like 
the Christmas Rose, Ilepatica, and some 
other things which cannot bear root dis¬ 
turbance without suffering a loss of vita- 


kept free from weeds and given an annual 
winter top-dressing of some kind. Hardy 
plants of this description should never be 
grown in the herbaceous border, where 
there must be periodical overhauling, ne¬ 
cessitating the use of spade and fork. In 
every garden, large and small, it is pos¬ 
sible to find spots suitable for plants of 
this description, which yield so much 
pleasure for so little labour. 

Winter-flowering Crocuses.— Here we 
have a family of bulbous plants which de¬ 
mand the same treatment—that is, to be 
well planted and left alone. A cosy corner, 
open to the sun, but away from the direct 
influence of icy winds, is the place for 
them. Associated with strong-growing 
things of an encroaching nature, they are 
bound to suffer at some time. The man 



The flower garden, Hillbrook Place . 


convenient. Some attempt has been made . 
of late to describe this plan as an affecta- I 
tion by men who have not considered its 
gain. Where we place flower beds in turf 
that is a good way, too, but for flower gar¬ 
dens near the house stone paths are essen¬ 
tial for comfort. 

In some stone districts quarry waste may 
often be used in the making of such walks. 
About London a vast amount of old pave¬ 
ment stones has been used with good effect, 
and, in the end, economy. In this garden 
the stone paths do away w T ith the need of 
any specially-made edging—often an ugly 
affair. Pinks, Thymes, Tufted Pansies, 
and many sorts of dwarf plants form the 
edgings and soften the line of stones. A 
little low wall separates the garden from 
Grassy lawns near whej;e floweriug|shrubs 

areer 0Pl*ed by CjQ ;>d[e 


lity, which is more or less marked accord¬ 
ing to the way in "which the work is done. 
I once broke up some well-established 
specimens early in March. The spring and 
early summer were unusually hot and dry, 
and although, by frequent moistening, they 
did not die, there "was a serious check, 
from which it took them two seasons to re¬ 
cover their normal vigour and bloom-bear¬ 
ing capacity. For trade purposes division 
may be necessary, although propagation 
from seeds is by far the best plan. The 
amateur should carefully select a spot 
which he knows can be consecrated to this 
plant, where spade and fork will exercise 
no disturbing influence. This Adonis be¬ 
longs to a very valuable class of hardy 
plants, which, if well placed, require no 
periodical lifting, but increase in bloom- 
' bearing power from year to year, if only 


who can do his own work, or who employs 
a man who knows the nature of every 
plant on the place and where it is, may 
place things of this kind w’liere he pleases, 
but there are frequently changes, and the 
new man, working in ignorance, may do a 
lot of harm in a very short time. Then 
there is the jobbing gardener—a worthy, 
steady-going man in a general w T ay, but 
who rarely has a knowledge of the finer 
kinds of hardy flow’ers, and w ho is unwill¬ 
ingly apt to damage them in the resting 
time. I once knew an amateur who an¬ 
nually spent a considerable sum on hardy 
plants, but he did not know their needs. 
They w T ere all planted in the borders, and 
every winter a man was put in to tidy up 
and dig the ground over. It made my 
heart ache to see the destruction to really 
good and uncomiiloh p knits; 
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Fritillaria latifolia.— By reason of its 
vigour and enduring nature, this is a fit 
companion to the above, but, like them, is 
weakened and even destroyed by root dis¬ 
turbance. It is oue of those things that 
were in much favour with the bygone 
generation of gardeners, who knew nothing 
of ribbon borders and carpet bedding. I 
remember seeing this and its relative 
pallida in an old-fashioned garden in my 
boyhood, but although I have been in 
scores of gardens large and small since 
that time, I never once came across these 
two species until I purchased some bulbs 
some years ago. F. latifolia is just the 
plant that is likely to be overlooked by the 
majority of flower lovers, especially by 
those who only value hardy flowers for 
their effectiveness. The flowers are too 
dull in colour to command the attention of 
many, but they possess a quiet beauty 
which has always appealed to me. 
Although free of growth, this species, in 
my experience, does not increase rapidly, 
but it ripens an abundance of seed, and I 
fancy that the bulbs offered in the trade 
are seedlirigs, for the flowers vary con¬ 
siderably in colour. Anyone who chooses 
to do so can raise a stock of this species 
by sowing the seeds when ripe and keep¬ 
ing them in a cool frame until they ger¬ 
minate, which they will do in early spring. 

J. Cobnhill. 


ANNUALS FOR THE FLOWER 
GARDEN. 

In all cases where economy will have to 
be considered, especially so far as the 
flower garden is concerned, it is probable 
that hardy and half-hardy annuals will 
have to form the main feature of this 
season’s display, more particularly in 
those places that have hitherto somewhat 
neglected the perennials and relied princi¬ 
pally on tender plants that have to be 
sheltered in glass structures during the 
winter. The sowing of hardy annuals in 
the autumn has much to recommend it If 
the state of the ground will enable this to 
be done, for a stronger plant is thereby 
obtained and the flowering season both ad¬ 
vanced and prolonged, especially if the 
ground is thoroughly prepared and the 
seedlings well thinned. However,'*it some¬ 
times happens that ground is in hardly a 
fit state for seed sowing in late autumn, 
and when the operation is deferred it can 
be put in hand at any time after the New 
Year as circumstances will permit; that is, 
so far as the hardy annuals are concerned. 
It is not advisable to be in a hurry with 
half-hardy things; indeed, with the recol¬ 
lection of the weather experienced the last 
few seasons, probably the middle of May 
is soon enough to sow in the open. 

It will be advisable to select things most 
appropriate for the beds, alike in the mat¬ 
ter of colour and height. Thus in one part 
of the garden blue in different shades may 
be the predominating colour, in another 
yellow, and in another pink relieved occa¬ 
sionally, If deemed advisable, by white, 
scarlet, and darker shades. The majority 
of this class of plants is fairly dwarf, but 
there are quite sufficient a trifle taller to 
allow for filling a few large beds. Thus 
one could have a centre of Nicotiana 
Sander® surrounded by blocks of the rose 
and white Lavatera, and another centre 
of Canary Creeper raised up a bit on 
irregular twigs with groups of the lemon 
and orange Calendulas and the taller 
Coreopsis. It is rather Interesting to grow 
different families together where space 
permits In one or several beds, as one 
might do with perennials. The many 
forms and shades of Aster sinensis are an 
example of this, and the same idea can be 
carried out with Cornflowers, Marigolds, 
and Nasturtium^ inhere are.qtlier jmnuals 
Digitized by VjU Vlt 
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that can have an occasional bed reserved 
for them, as, for instance, Linum grandi- 
florum, Phacelia campanularia, and 
Nlgella Miss Jekyll. 

Among the dwarfer annuals suitable for 
small beds one recalls Linaria, Nemesia, 
and Nemophila, although the last is, per¬ 
haps, not quite lasting enough to be 
planted or sown for summer flowering un¬ 
less it is sown late, when the variety 
known as N. atomaria oculata makes an 
exceptionally pretty bed if grouped with 
the annual form of Gypsophila (G. ele- 
gans). Pansies can be relied on to come 
fairly true from seed and give a brilliant 
and most enduring display. E. B. S. 

Hardwick 


STERNBERGIAS AT CAMBRIDGE. 
Few plants are more valuable in the rock 
garden, the open border, and even for the 
edge of shrubberies, for they brighten up 
the garden with their beautiful yellow 
Crocus-like flowers at this season of the 
year for quite two months, and with such 
bulbs as Zephyranthes, Colchicums, and 
Crocus, that flower during the autumn, 
they add a touch of warm yellow, which 
others lack. It is essential that they 
should be planted in a warm spot in well- 
drained soil and should be left un¬ 
disturbed. Apart from that their require¬ 
ments are so easily met that one wonders 
why this beautiful class of plant is not 
more often grown. 

Sternbergia lutea, commonly known as 
the Winter Daffodil, is the supposed Lily 
of the Field of Scripture, a native of the 
Mediterranean region from Spain and 
Algeria to Syria and Persia. There are 
several forms of this, but the variety an- 
gustifolin is by far the best, as it soon 
becomes established and blooms more 
freely than any other. This and the type 
are always an attractive feature in the 
Cambridge Botanic Gardens at this season 
of the year, with their rich deep yellow 
flowers. 

Sternbergia Fischeri, a native of the 
Caucasus, somewhat resembles S. lutea, 
and by some authorities is considered only 
a form of that species. It differs, how¬ 
ever, in blooming In the spring, and by its 
stlpitate ovary and capsule. 

Sternbergia macrantha, from Asia 
Minor, is a handsome species, but not so 
reliable as forms of S. lutea, although Its 
large bold flowers are double the size. 
The flowers appear in the autumn, but the 
foliage does not, appear until the spring. 
Another species not usually seen in culti¬ 
vation is 

S. colchiciflora, a native of S. Europe, 
and another autumn-flowering species, the 
foliage of which appears in the spring. It 
is of diminutive growth when compared 
with forms of S. lutea, the perianth seg¬ 
ments little more than an Inch long.—F. G. 
Preston, Cambridge , in Irish Gardening. 


STATUES IN WRONG PLACES. 

To a lover of Nature, says American 
Gardening, it is distressing to see a 
number of fine trees destroyed to make 
room for a wretched monument. As to the 
people to whose memory many of these 
monuments have been erected, we will 
leave it to Park Commissioner Ward, New 
York, to state the case, which he does in 
the following manner 

“ Many of our monuments are medi¬ 
ocre and worthless as works of art. 
Valuable sites have been given to per¬ 
petuate the memory of people who had 
little real claim to such honour. Some 
portions of the city are literally strewn 
with monuments and statues that are 
commonplace and inartistic. The de¬ 
partment would welcome any method 
whereby the city could rid itself of a 
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number of statues and monuments 
which encumber its parks and open 
spaces.” 

[In any great city there is room enough 
in streets and avenues , on and near public 
buildings for statues without disfiguring 
public gardens .— Ed.] 


Papaver tunbroaum.—If eown early this will 
bloom in autumn, but the finest plants are 
thoee from eeede eown about June or July, 
and which, after standing the winter, will 
flower early the following eummer. If cut in 
the evening when the colour ie juet showing, 
the flowers will open in water and retain their 
beauty much longer. P. umbroeum generally 
stands the winter well, and, as a rule, self-eown 
seedlings come up freely. One winter, how¬ 
ever. all my seedlings of annual Poppies, in¬ 
cluding umbroeum, were destroyed by a late 
.frost, and it was only after a year or two 
that P. umbroeum appeared again from eeede 
which had lain dormant and had been brought 
nearer the surface by cultivation.—S. ABNOTT. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

THE WARM GREENHOUSE IN 
WINTER. 

Zonal Pelargoniums are indispensable 
all through the dull months, and they are 
just now giving us some fine trusses of 
flower. These are all spring-struck plants, 
grown on in the summer months in the 
open air and transferred to a warm green¬ 
house in September, where, with a mini¬ 
mum temperature of 50 degs., they come 
quickly into flower, and continue in bloom 
for some three or four months. Spar- 
mannia afrlcana and Eupntorinm ripaTium 
are flowering with the Pelargoniums, form¬ 
ing a pleasing contrast to the bright colours 
of the latter, as well as furnishing useful 
material for cutting. A few dozen plants 
of Libonla penrhosiensis are .flowering 
freely on a shelf; this variety is consider¬ 
ably better than floribunda, both in habit, 
leaf, and flower, and, from its pendent 
habit and bright-coloured flowers, is a use¬ 
ful plant for the edges of large vases, 
jardinieres, etc. There is no brighter or 
more pleasing plant at this season than 
the Bouvardia, and the warm greenhouse 
would hardly be complete without a batch 
of this favourite flower. A few dozen 
Cyclamens are just coming into bloom, and 
will be welcomed for more than one pur¬ 
pose. A few plants of Epiphyllum raised 
at Intervals break the line of the Cycla¬ 
mens, and form a very pleasing contrast 
to the white varieties of the latter flower. 
I wonder the Epiphyllum does not find a. 
place in every garden, as it is of easy cul¬ 
ture, and there are few even among the 
more costly flowers that are brighter 
during the dull months than this old- 
fashioned succulent. Another old favourite 
that is easily grown, and that makes a 
nice vase plant, with a long blooming sea¬ 
son, is Cypriijedium insigne. There are 
few things that give less trouble than this 
old Lady’s Slipper, and although many of 
the new varieties are, doubtless, far more 
beautiful, a well-flowered plant of C. in¬ 
signe with, say, a dozen large, well- 
developed blooms in an S£-inch pot, is not 
to be despised. The winter-flowering 
Begonias are also very bright. 

There is an idea still prevalent amongst 
amateurs that many of the above-named 
plants will flower freely through autumn 
and winter in any ordinary greenhouse, 
and that it is only necessary to keep out 
frost to get plenty of bloom. It is as well, 
therefore, to reiterate the statement that 
a minimum temperature of 50 degs. is abso¬ 
lutely necessary to keep up a continuous 

I supply of flowers during winter in the 

warm greenhouse. 

Dn I from 
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THE CIIIROXIAS. 

Tue genus Chironia consists of about a 
<lozen si>ecies, all of which arc natives of 
South Africa. By far the best known, 
and, in fact, the only species in general 
cultivation, Is that usually grown under 
the name of 

Ohtronta ixifera, but which is now re¬ 
garded as synonymous with Chironia 
linoides. This species was, according to 
the “Dictionary of Gardening,” intro¬ 
duced in 1787. It was in bygone days fre¬ 
quently grown as a specimen plant, blit 
in time almost dropped out of cultivation. 
About twenty years or so ago it was taken 
in hand l>y some of our nurserymen, and, 


another showy species, which is widely dis¬ 
tributed over the eastern side of South 
Africa. This is of a spreading habit of 
growth with broader leaves than the pre¬ 
ceding. The flowers, too, are of a kind of 
rosy-purple tint, and are freely produced 
in late summer and autumn. It was intro¬ 
duced during the first, hnlf of the last cen¬ 
tury, but would appear to have soon 
become lost to cultivation. It was, how¬ 
ever, reintroduced in T887 by Mr. William 
Watson, of Kew, when travelling in South 
Africa. For some reason or other, how¬ 
ever, it never became generally grown, 
though its merits as a decorative plant ns 
seen at Kew are great. 


C. Fischeri, C. floribunda, C. dianthiflora, 
and C. glutinosa. 

Culture.— The culture of C. ixifera and 
C. peduncularis is not at all difficult. Cut¬ 
tings of the young shoots may be readily 
struck in the spring if put into well- 
drained pots of sandy soil and placed in a 
close propagating case where there is a 
gentle heat. The plants so obtained will 
grow away freely in a mixture of loam, 
I»eat, and sand. It. is very necessary that 
they be stopped two or three times during 
their growing period in order to ensure a 
bushy habit. Being natives of South 
Africa, the Chlronias are essentially green¬ 
house plants. K. it. W. 



Floicering shoots of Chironia peduncularis. From a drawing ly II. G. Moon. 


<Mightful examples being grown in jots 
3 inches in diameter, it soon became popu¬ 
lar. One point in its favour is that the 
rich pink blossoms are borne in late 
dimmer and early autumn, a time when 
many greenhouse flowering plants are past 
their best. Unlike some of the others, 
• hironia ixifera is of a shrubby character, 
and forms a little, upright, bushy speci¬ 
men that will flower freely when from 
13 inches to 18 inches high. The narrow 
leaves are of a somewhat glaucous tone of 


urecn. such as is to be found in many of 
the Pinks, the blossoms are of a pleasing 
diade of deep pink and the anthers bright 


yellow. 

CiiiRoxijp 


Gaggle 


Chironia palustris was also introduced 
at the same time by Mr. Watson. It was 
growing in company with C. peduncularis 
in moist places among Grass. It is quite 
distinct from the others in its long spathu- 
late, fleshy, green, leaves and fleshy roots. 
It reaches a height, of IS inches or there¬ 
abouts, and the rosy-red flowers are each 
about a couple of inches across. It is 
more particular in its cultural require¬ 
ments than the two preceding kinds. 
These three sjieeios are all that occur in 
the “ Kew Hand List,” and of them C. 
ixifera is the only one which can be ob¬ 
tained from ordinary trade sources. 
Other species, however, are C. baccifera, 


Varieties ol Indian Azaleas. A. rosa-flora. 
also known as A. bn lea in inse flora and A. Rolli- 
8oni, forms a low-spreading bush, clothed with 
narrow leaves. The flowers are double, each 
over a couple of inches across, anil of a pleas¬ 
ing shade of salmon-pink. When partially 
opened, the blosHoms hear a great resemblance 
to rosebuds, hence the varietal name. It is 
quite hardy in the London district, but as a 
rule it is seen to better advantage under glass. 
When this Azalea was first introduced it was 
frequently grafted on to naked stems. In this 
way it presented an artificial appearance, 
compared with plants grown naturally.—T. 

Azalea Hexe bears a certain resemblance to 
A. amcrna, one of its parents, while the blos¬ 
soms are of a bright crimson colour. This is 
grown in immense nuiiibers m wirAH pots. 
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FRUIT. 

GROWING FRUIT-TREES ON WALL. 
I have a plot of ground, 12 feet wide and about 
90 feet long, with a wall 20 feet high facing 
south-west. Do you think I oould grow cordon 
fruit-treee on it? If so, what kinds?— BeeEy. 

[You should be able to grow cordon 
fruit-trees successfully against the wall in 
question. The most suitable would be 
Apples, Pears, Plums, and Cherries. A 
waU of the length named would accommo¬ 
date 4(5 trees, these consisting of 10 Apples, 
in eight varieties; 14 Pears, in 32 varie¬ 
ties; 32 Plums, in eight varieties; and 
10 Cherries, in five varieties. Of Apples, 
we recommend the followingJames 
Grieve, Mother, Cox’s Pomona, Duke of 
Devonshire, Annie Elizabeth, Lane’s 
Prince Albert, and two each of Cox’s 
Orange and Ribston Pippin. The Pears 
may be Beurr6 Giffard, William’s Bon 
Chretien, Marguerite Marillat, Fondante 
d’Automne, Beurr6 Hardy, Louise Bonne 
of Jersey, Thomson’s, Comte de Lamy, 
Winter Nelis, Nouvelle Fuh’ie,’ and two 
each of Mario Louise and Doyenne du 
Comice. Of Plums, select Denniston’s 
Superb, Early Transparent, Kirke’s, Reine 
Claude d’Athan, Lawson’s Golden Gage, 
McLaughlin’s, and three each of Jefferson 
and Golden Drop. A good selection of 
Cherries would be: Two May Duke, two 
Elton, two Bigarreau Napoleon, two Early 
Rivers’, and two Governor Wood. If de¬ 
sirous of having two Vines, plant Reine 
Olga, one at either end of wall, and re¬ 
duce Jefferson and Golden Drop Plums to 
two of each. For the stone fruits, mix old 
lime-rubble with the staple. Do not use 
manure for them, but if a stimulant is re¬ 
quired sprinkle 4 oz. of bone-meal on each 
square yard of the 3 feet space left un¬ 
manured at the foot of the wall, usually 
termed the alley. Dig this in with a fork, 
and mix as intimately with the soil as pos¬ 
sible. Burnt soil, wood-ashes, and loam, 
if you have it, would also prove valuable 
additions to what will really be the border 
for the fruit-trees.] 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Strawberries.—In August last I planted out 
some Strawberry runners. Now I And they are 
not in the right part of the garden. Please 
say which is the best month to move them? 
Do you think Hop-manure would be a good 
thing to put on my Strawberry beds instead of 
farmyard manure or straw—both bad to get 
in this parish? I am afraid the Hop-manure 
would blow away before the Strawberries were 
ripe. I want something to protect the Straw¬ 
berries from the soil.— Fish. 

[Any time during the first half of next 
month, when the weather is open, would 
lie a good time to move the Strawberry 
plants in question. Lift with a good ball 
of soil attached to the ^roots, make holes 
large enough to accommodate the balls, so 
that some fine soil can be worked round 
them, and finish by making all firm by 
treading. See that the plants are not 
planted too deeply, or, on the other hand, 
too shallow, both leading <;o unsatisfactory 
after-results. Stable litter, if placed 
between the rows prior to the flowering of 
the plants, becomes washed clean and de¬ 
odorised by the action of rain before the 
fruit ripens, and is the best material to 
employ to prevent it becoming splashed 
with soil. Long Grass cut and dried in the 
sun also answers the same purpose. With 
regard to the manure you mention, we have 
had no experience with it for Strawberry 
culture. If a dressing of farmyard 
manure cannot be afforded, apply to a firm 
of repute who deal in artificial manures, 
state your requirements, and they will then 
send you a suitable and reliable manure 
for the purple"? Apply thife according to 
directions se^tj^liy .] CJ [ 


Ths oodlin moth.— I have got some very fine 
Apple-tree®, but every Apple drope off. with a 
worm or maggot in the centre. I believe the 
trees should be painted or sprayed with a very 
strong solution. Would you mind telling me 
what it is and the name and address of a firm 
that oould supply the same?— Thos. H. Davison. 

[The fruit-trees in question should be 
sprayed at once with caustic alkali solu¬ 
tion. If, as we surmise, they have not 
hitherto been eo treated, one application 
will not suffice, and they must be sprayed 
again early next month. It is the larva of 
the oodlin moth (Carpocapsa pomonella) 
that causes the trouble you complain of. 
As the adult grubs ascend the trees and 
spin cocoons in the rough portions of the 
bark on stems and branches their numbers 
can be considerably reduced by a thorough 
spraying as directed. Other steps to take 
to avert the mischief are, as soon as the 
fruit is set and the petals have fallen, to 
spray with Swift’s arsenate of lead paste. 
The moths arrive at maturity about the 
time the trees come into flower, and begin 
to lay their eggs in the eye of the fruit. 
It is to kill the eggs that spraying at this 
stage is imperative. Use this at the rate 
of 6 ozs. to 10 gallons of water, and apply 
in the form of a fine spray. Other pre¬ 
cautions are to collect all fallen and grubby 
fruit during the coming season and destroy 
it. This alone tends to lessen future at¬ 
tack. Both Swift’s arsenate of lead paste 
and caustic alkali solution are to be ob¬ 
tained ready for use from any dealer in 
horticultural sundries.] 


THE WEEK’S WORK. 

OPEN-AIR GARDENING. 

In $loom January 23rd .—Jasminum nudiflorum, 
Winter Sweet (Chimonanthus fragrant ), An¬ 
dromeda floribunda , Laurustinus, Hamamelit 
arborea, Daphne Uetereum, Garrya elliptica, 
Erica lusitanica , E. mediterranea hybrida, 
E. m. glauca, E. carnea (in variety), Cyclamen 
Coum, Snowdrops. 

The week's work. —The weather in this dis¬ 
trict is still each as retards general work. At 
the time of writing the ground is etill'covered 
with enow, which makes it impossible to do 
any digging or planting. However, it has been 
possible to continue the pruning of climbers 
and shrubs, and this work will shortly be com¬ 
pleted. As far as was possible, climbing Roses 
had the old flowering shoots removed, and the 
new shoots that developed from the base of 
the plants thinned, according to the amount 
of spaoe to be furnished, immediately the 
flowers were over, therefore all that is neces¬ 
sary now is to cut oil the unripened ends of 
the branches and secure them. Where the 
thinning of the shoots had to be deferred till 
the present time the pruning must be done 
very sparingly, cutting out only old ayid weak 
shoots, and retaining as much of the strong 
wood as possible, but avoiding overcrowding. 
Any old Rose-trees which are showing signs of 
exhaustion should have a good portion of the 
surfaoeeoil removed from about the roots and r 
replaced with good loam and well-decayed 
cow-manure. Austrian Briers are not strong 
growers, therefore little pruning is necessary, 
the principal requirements being the removal 
of weak and worn-out shoots. Th© flowers are 
produced on shoots of the previous year. 
Many of the stronger-growing plants in the 
rock garden need restricting periodically or 
they may smother smaller, choicer subjects. 
If this is done at regular intervale and carried 
out with due regard to the natural habit of 
each species, unsightly gape may lie avoided. 
After this work is done it will be found that 
some of the roots are exposed, and these should 
be top-dressed with fine compost; indeed, it 
will be beneficial if fine soil is sprinkled over 
the whole surface. Moles are a great nuisance 
in the rock garden. Traps are set in their 
main runs and where they cro«i under a path. 
I also find that a few lengths of stout Bramble 
or some barbed wire pushed into their rune 
will often drive them away. Mice are particu¬ 
larly fond of Crocuses, and if not destroyed 
will devour whole groups. Bulbo are somewhat 


later than usual, but many are now peeping 
above ground and signs of growth are ap¬ 
parent in the case of other early flowers. 
Where these are growing under trees it helps 
them considerably to dress them with a layer 
about half an inch thick of a rich compost, 
after it has been passed through a i-incli 
sieve. The first heavy rain will, smooth down 
inequalities, and the flowers will show that 
they are benefiting from the dressing. Alpine, 
half-hardy, and rare plants protected in 
frames need to be frequently looked over, and 
all damp leaves removed. Plenty of air is ad¬ 
mitted, and the lights removed in the middle 
of the day on all favourable occasions. Lobe¬ 
lias Firefly, Victoria, and others of the cardi¬ 
nal is type deserve a place in every garden, 
and when planted with good taste are very 
telling. Plants lifted in the autumn and 
stored in boxes of leaf-soil and placed in a 
cold-frame should be removed to slightly 
warmer quarters to be divided when the freeij 
roots have become visible. These should* be 
potted up into 5-inch pots in a compost of 
loam, leaf-mould, and sand, and placed in a 
house or pit where the atmospheric tempera¬ 
ture is about 50 degs. When established they 
should be removed to cold-frames. Early 
Chrysanthemums are valuable for the mixed 
border or supplying’cut bloom. The clumps, 
which were dug up in the autumn and placed 
in cold-frames, have developed plenty of shoots 
suitable for cuttings. The roots may be 
divided and potted up or cuttings may be 
taken and inserted in boxes filled with sandy 
soil and placed in a froet-proof pit. Varieties 
are numerous, but the following include some 
of the most useful -.—White : Framfield Early 
White, Elsingham White, and Countess; 
yellow: Carrie, Horace Martin, and Polly; 
pink: Cranford Pink, Lillie, and Normandie; 
bright crimson: Goacher’s Crimson, Wells’ 
Crimson, and Crimson Grunnerwald; deep 
crimson: Mrs. E. V. Freeman, Mrs. W. Syden¬ 
ham, and Roi de PrSoocee. F. W. Gallop. 

Lilford Hall Gardens, Oundle, Northants. 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Sowing Peas. —Where it ie yet too risky to 
ow the high-class varieties or the Marrowfat 
teas outdoors, seed should now be sown either 
n pots, boxes, or on turves, with a view to 
etting out the plants at the latter end of 
larch or early in April next. Pots 6 inches 
n diameter are a suitable size. Boxes may be 
8 inches long and 6 inches wide, inside 
neasurement. The plants, as taken out from 
hem, can then be planted in their entirety. 
Vith regard to the employment of turves, this 
ilan has much to recommend it, as, not only 
loes the turf form a very satisfactory rooting 
nedium for the Peas, but it serves to enrich 
he staple. The turves, if cut 3 feet in length, 
.5 inches wide, and 3 inches thick, will aocom- 
nodate three drills, and when ready for plant- 
ng, it is an easy matter to cut each turf 
engthwise into three portions. The drill-, 
hree in number, should be scooped out with a 
rowel from one end to the other—one down 
he centre and one on either side, not too 
iear the edge of the turves, 2 inches deep. 
5ow thinly, and cover the seed with fine, light- 
rich soil. The same kind of compost in a 
rougher condition should be employed for the 
pots and boxes. Raise the plants in a cold-pit 
ir Peach-house at rest, and grow them as 
hardily and sturdily as possible by affording 
them all the light and air possible. 

Broad Bean®.—These should, where cold and 
an genial soils have to be dealt with, be sown 
either in pots or boxes and raised under the 
mine conditions as Peas. In many instances 
the very dwarf varieties, such as Becks G*™* 
ate., are preferred to the larger or long-podded 
kinds. They are very prolific and take tip 
much less space than the latter. Both ehou . 
however, be grown where the demand 19 ^ arge f 
Mazagan ie a good hardy and fairly dwari 
sort to grow for first crop where the raising 
of plants under glass is ont of the question 
and the garden cold and bleak. 

Onions.— Where the Onion maggot Is an an¬ 
nual nuisance and the attack results in a con 
siderable loss, no risk should be run by sowing 
in the usual way outdoors. Prepare the pw 
where the Onions are to be grown m \ no 
further delay, if it has not already been done, 
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but eow the me d in boxes now, and raise it in 
slight warmth. The area of the plot will give 
a very good idea of the number of plants re¬ 
quired when set out in rows 1 foot asunder 
and 9 inches apart in the rows. The boxes 
should be filled with light loamy soil, and the 
seed sown thinly and at no great depth or 
: inch below the surface in them. Ailsa 
Craig is the most popular of the varieties usu¬ 
ally grown in this way. Cranston’s Excelsior 
k> quite as good, but if the whole of the Onions 
required are to be grown on this principle, one 
or more of the late-keeping kinds should be in¬ 
cluded, as these will be in sound condition 
after the foregoing have been used or are past 
their best. 

Cauliflowers.—If the stock of autumn-raised 
frame-grown plants has not wintered well or 
i» not sufficient in number to meet require¬ 
ments, eow eeed at onoe thinly in pans or 
boxes and place in slight warmth to en¬ 
courage quick germination. Any of the varie¬ 
ties designated "Forcing," with Early London, 
Walcheren, and Early Giant to form a succes¬ 
sion. would be suitable. 

Lettuces.—Make provision now for the rais¬ 
ing of a good quantity of plants of the small- 
hearted, quick-growing Cabbage and Cos Let¬ 
tuces. Varieties are numerous, but Golden 
queen. Perfect Gem, and Early Paris (of the 
former), and Nonsuch and Early Gem (of the 
latter) can be recommended. Slight warmth 
only is necessary for the successful raising of 
the plants. While dealing with this subject, 
it may be mentioned that where salad material 
w scarce, Cos Lettuces, if sown closely in boxes, 
may be cut and used like small salad when 
about 2 inches high. They are then very 
tender and appetising. 

Endive.—A sufficient number of plants of 
Batavian Endive should be weekly tied up or 
covered with slates or boards to maintain the 
supply for salad making. 

Chicory.—The supply of this now that other 
ealadmg material is not over plentiful must be 
regularly maintained by introducing relays of 
roots to the Mushroom-house every week. 
Tomatoes.—Seed of some approved or an 
early variety like Winter Beauty or Best of 
All should be sown forthwith in pots or pans, 
according to the number of plants required, 
»ii*J raised in heat. Bow thinly, and as soon as 
hw seedlings are well through the soil place 
he pots or pane where they can receive a 
maximum of light to ensure sturdy growth. 

Bose garden.—Established Boses need look- 
ini: to occasionally to see that, through the 
action of rough winds, none become loosened 
at. the collar and in swaying to and fro form 
funnel-shaped cavities round the stems. If 
this escapes notice and these cavities are filled 
with water when rain falls much mischief re¬ 
sults, especially in the case of Tea and other 
tender varieties. Consolidating the soil round 
all such as need it with the feet averts trouble 
in this direotion and keeps the plants firm and 
steady. Recently-planted Boses have had the 
came attention, and the soil made neat and 
tidy afterwards by scarifying the surface with 
a Canterbury hoe. Newly-planted Ramblers 
have been loosely tied for the time being to 
their supports. Where necessary, the stakes 
to standards should be renewed and the stems 
fastened to them with stout, tarred twine. 

Herbaceous borders.—Bun the hoe through 
the surface of established borders to loosen 
and dry the soil, and where vacant places are 
left for the sowing and planting of hardy and 
half-hardy annuals the same should be dressed 
with thoroughly decayed manure and roughly 
'lug. Borders which have yet to be replanted 
should be taken in hand as soon as the soil is 
tn good working condition. If the soil con¬ 
tains the roots of various noxious weeds, the 
border, after the plants have been lifted 
and laid iu by the heels, must be carefully 
worked over and freed of the same before 
manuring and digging are done. 

Frnit garden.—Advantage of frosty morn¬ 
ings should be taken to push on with the 
wheeling of manure to where it is required, 
either for the fertilising of fruit quarters, in¬ 
dividual Apple, Pear, and Plum trees by the 
tide of garden paths in need of such assist¬ 
ance, or the alleys at the bass of walls against 
which Horello Cherries, Plums, Pears—especi¬ 
ally cordons—are trained. The last, when a 
wall is given up entirety Vo. their. .shckilA 
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always be manured in alternate years. They 
should also be top-dressed with new compost 
consisting of fibrous loam, wood ashes, or 
burnt /soil, a little lime rubbish for heavy 
staples, a small quantity of soot, and some 
bone-meal at least every third or fourth year. 
This keeps the roots near the surface and re¬ 
sults in fruit of the highest quality. A collec¬ 
tion of the beet varieties of cordon Pears has 
been recently planted under fair conditions 
when recent climatio conditions are taken into 
consideration. For the present the stems will 
be loosely fastened to the wall, the final tying 
being deferred until the soil has settled down. 
Nothing in the shape of pruning will be done 
until autumn. 

Pruning.—This, in the cose of bush and 
pyramidal trained Apples, Pears, and Plums, 
Is being pushed on. A little care should be 
paid the training of these each year, which if 
done will avert all danger of the branches be¬ 
coming congested as the trees get older. This 
is easily and quickly accomplished if stakes 
some 3 feet in length are driven in where re¬ 
quired round the trees needing such attention. 
With the aid of suitable lengths of tarred 
cord the branches oan be brought down to 
their desired positions and held there by fast¬ 
ening the cord to the tope of the stakes. Short 
lengths of old rubber tubing answer admir¬ 
ably for passing round the branches. The 
cord can be passed through them aud no cut¬ 
ting or injury to bark ensues. 

Aprioota.—Some trees about to be planted 
have had a good quantity of lime rubbish 
mixed with the staple at the base of the 
stations prepared for them, and the whole 
made very firm. An equal quantity of oal- 
careous matter in a finer condition with an 
addition of good, sound loam will be used for 
filling in with. As the season is so far ad¬ 
vanced, pruning will be left over till autumn, 
and the trees merely fastened to the wall for 
the present, the final tying back being left till 
April. 

Perns. -These, having been kept on the dry 
side for some time past, will now be cut over 
and the same treatment continued until new 
| fronds begin to push up, when repotting will 
take place. A. W. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Muscat Tines from which ripe Grapes are 
required in July will now be started. Cleans¬ 
ing of the rods and house and the top-dressing 
of the border having been completed, the 
border will be given a good soaking of tepid 
water. As Muscats require more heat than 
many varieties of Grapes, the starting tem¬ 
perature will be 50 degs. by night and 55 degs. 
by day, raising these figures another 5 degs. 
directly the buds begin to break. The rods are 
syringed twice daily, and the floors, etc., 
damped as often as necessary to ensure a moist 
atmosphere. A rise of 10 degs. with the aid of 
sun heat is allowed before admitting air, clos¬ 
ing early enough to run the temperature up 
to 80 degs. 

Peach-trees in bloom require a moderately 
dry atmosphere until the fruits have set. The 
weather being dull and damp, it has been 
necessary to employ a little extra fire heat 
during the middle of the day to allow the top 
ventilators to be opened for a few hours. The 
change of temperature thus obtained will help 
the setting of the fruits. All pruning, train¬ 
ing, and dressing of fruit-trees under glass will 
be completed as soon as possible. Prepara¬ 
tions will now be made for planting 

Melons raised early in January. The struc¬ 
ture available for this crop has plenty of both 
top and bottom beat at command. The house 
will be well cleansed before the bed is made 
up. There being plenty of bottom heat, no 
assistance will be required from a hotbed. 
Some growers prefer to plant in a small 
hillock of soil, and add quantities of loam as 
growth advances. I prefer to make the entire 
bed at once, using good fibrous loam and a 
good sprinkling of soot, wood ashes, old 
mortar rubble, aud coarse sand. The bed 
should be made very firm to promote a sturdy 
growth. Bam well as the work proceeds, 
finishing off with a perfectly level eurfaoe; 
then, with the finest of the soil, make a small 
hillock in which to plant the Melons in the 
position they are to occupy. After planting, 


a neat stick is placed and secured to the first 
wire of the trellis for training the young 
plant- Spray the young plants with tepid 
water when the weather is bright, and fro- 
quently damp the surroundings, repeating this 
in the evening if the walls or path become dry. 
Maintain a temperature of 65 degs. to 70 degs. 
at night, according to the conditions out-of- 
doors. Guard against oold draughts, and in 
the event of very oold weather protect the 
glass by an outside covering, which is much 
to be preferred to the use of excessive fire 
heat. 

Violets in frames need to be examined fre¬ 
quently, any damped leaves or flowers being 
very carefully removed. AWihis time of year the 
leaves are very crisp and may easily be 
broken, and, if so, are certain to damp off. 
Flowers are showing freely, and plenty of 
fresh air is admitted to the plants on every 
favourable occasion so long as the tempera¬ 
ture is above freezing point. If frost and rain 
be kept out of the frames, exposure to all sun¬ 
shine that is possible is all that is required. 

Vegetable garden.—Digging and trenching 
have had to be suspended owing to the wet 
state of the ground. It is necessary to com¬ 
plete this work os soon as possible, it being 
essential that the soil, especially if it is of a 
heavy nature, should bo exposed to the action 
of the weather during March. One of the 
most satisfactory methods of growing 

MaLncrop and late Peas and Beans (especi¬ 
ally on light land) is to prepare good trenches 
for them, such as are used for Celery. The 
trenches should be taken out 18 inches to 
2 feet in depth and 15 inches in width. The 
soil at the bottom of the trenches should be 
well forked up, and the trenches afterwards 
filled three parts, placing a liberal layer of 
good farmyard manure in the bottom, the 
remaining space being filled up with manure 
and soil from an old hotbed. Of the materials 
used in the vegetable garden, I find none more 
serviceable for most vegetables than a compost 
that has done service for a season in portable 
frames. This compost is made into a heap in 
the open, and allowed to remain a few weeks 
before being u$ed, adding to it a little soot 
and burnt garden refuse. When these are 
mixed together they are invaluable, and will 
be found to promote the growth of most veget¬ 
ables. The soil taken from the trenches may 
be left in an unbroken condition for the 
weather will break it up better than can be 
done by hand. The distance at which the 
trenches are placed from each other depends 
upon the average height of the crops. In most 
gardens Pees and Beans are not given the 
amount of space they require. Bather than 
place rows of such tall-growing plants closely 
together, I prefer to grow another crop be¬ 
tween the rows, such as Cauliflower, Broccoli, 
or Spinach. The sunlight then reaches the 
Peas and Beans quite easily, and heavier crops 
are the result. As soon as the ground is dry 
enough the 

Cabbage quarter planted in autumn will be 
looked over and any vacancies filled up with 
plants from the reserve bed. Dress with soot 
and stir the ground to the depth of 2 inches 
or 3 inches. Where there is any scarcity of 
plants a small quantity of seed of an early- 
maturing variety sown now in gentle heat will 
provide plants that should produce heads fit 
for use early in the spring. A small sowing of 

Celery will now be mad© in pans for the 
earliest crop. The seeds are covered very 
lightly and the pans placed on a gentle hotbed. 
Directly the seedlings appear the pans are 
stood near to the roof glass, and as soon as 
large enough to handle the seedling*. are trans¬ 
planted to shallow boxes filled with fine loam, 
leaf-mould, and spent Mushroom manure, add¬ 
ing sufficient coarse sand to lender the soil 
porous. 

Onions raised from eeed sown in boxes at 
the beginning of the year will soon be ready 
for pricking out into other boxes filled with 
three parts good loam, one part leaf-soil, and 
one part spent Mushroom-manure, adding a 
little bone-meal, soot, and sufficient sand to 
keep the soil open. The 6oil should be in a 
moderately dry condition and be made firm 
in the boxes. Plaoe the plants at a distance 
of 3 inches apart. Stand the boxes in a light 
position in an atmospheric temperature of 
50 degs. 
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SCOTLAND. 

Pruning. —Should there be any pruning 
which yet remains to be done, it ought now to 
be completed when the weather is suitable. 
This is especially necessary in the case of 
Gooseberries, for the buds will soon begin to 
push. In some districts the pruning of Goose¬ 
berries is purposely delayed because bud-eat¬ 
ing birds are numerous and destructive. When 
the bushes are pruned they should be dusted 
with some substance distasteful to birds. I 
find nothing superior to soot applied on a 
damp, but not wet, morning, and renewed as 
occasion requires. Any attention needed by 
orchard trees of Apples and of Pears ought 
now to be given, and these trees, if possible, 
should be sprayed with an approved wash to 
remove Lichen, insects, or Moss. 

Hardy-flower borders.— In the course of the 
week more progress has been made with the 
forking up of the hardy-flower borders. Bulbs 
in these grow increasingly prominent, and it 
becomes easier to carry out the work without 
risk of damage. Where it is possible to do so, 
an allowance of manure or of half-rotted 
leaves, should manure be limited, may, as pre¬ 
viously recommended, be given. 

Dielytra spectabilis, Solomon’s Seal, and 
similar things now making good progress may 
be given a more genial temperature. Much, 
of course, depends upon the time at which 
they are required to bloom. - If hurried on in 
the stove, these plants may, when in flower,* be 
removed to the cooler atmosphere of the 
greenhouse or conservatory, where they will 
last in good condition longer than would be 
the case were they allowed to remain in the 
stove. In the case of Hoteia japonica, it 
should be remembered that this is when grow¬ 
ing freely a very thirsty plant. To avoid 
flagging, it is a good plan to stand the pots 
in flats or saucers, keeping these latter full 
of water. 


Primulas and Cinerarias now require more 
moisture, yet care should be taken tp avoid an 
excess of water, more especially in the case of 
the Primulas. As regards Cinerarias coming 
into bloom, a weak solution of a good chemi¬ 
cal fertiliser given occasionally till the colour 
shows is beneficial alike to foliage and flowers. 
Cinerarias are very liable to attacks of 
aphides, and these should be kept down by 
occasional vaporisings. 


Tomatoes for pots. —The first sowing of 
seeds for pot plants has been made. These 
are sown in a pan, and to avoid lankiness in 
the early stages of the seedlings the pan ought 
to be kept near the glass, preferably on a 
shelf. Pricking oil should be done as soon as 
the seedlings can be safely handled. In their 
early stages I generally put these into 3-inch 
pots, three plants round the edge of each. 
When transferred to 5-inch pots no check is 
visible from the separation of the roots. 


Stove.— While there is always some potting 
to be done at all seasons among stove plants, 
the general potting-up time is again at hand. 
As has been previously recommended, lay in 
under cover a etore of loam and other 
materials likely to be needed, for the weather 
at the present season is not to be depended 
on. Generally speaking, to keep stove plants 
in good health, annual repotting is needed, 
and when this is being done the balls may be 
slightly reduced and any old roots cut off. 
Stove plants are now, as a rule, grown in 
smaller pots than was the case a quarter of 
a century ago. More loam is used in the com¬ 
post, and the use of chemical manures is 
general, these supplying the place of the soil 
used when larger pots were employed. In the 
case of Eucharis Lilies, when the roots have 
exhausted the soil, it is I think wiser to pot 
on than to break up the piece. When potted 
on, blooms will be freely produced during the 
following year, but when broken up it may be 
some seasons before satisfactory flowering is 
resumed. Stephanotis, Allamandas, Bougain¬ 
villeas—summer-flowering climbers generally— 
ought now to be cut back to firm wood. Delay 
repotting or top-dressing until the buds begin 
to move. Should the syringing for any reason 
have been discontinued, it is now advisable to 
recommence it, using, of course, water free 
from impurities. Where the furnace chimney 
is near the house, soot will find its way into 
the tank, and such water is not at all suit¬ 
able for syringi] 
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Fruit-trees in pots.— Where these have 
hitherto been placed out-of-doors, protected by 
leaves or Bracken, they may now be returned 
to their places. It is assumed that the house 
in which they are to be accommodated has 
been thoroughly cleaned down. The walls 
should be limewaehed, and it is an advantage 
if a little sulphur be added to the wash. As 
soon as the plants are in position, such prun¬ 
ing as is needful can be attended to. All 
naked or useless shoots ought to be cut out. 
These will never bear fruit, and, in any case, 
it pays to keep the growths as near to the 
stem of the tree as possible, for if permitted 
to get too far from home they will only bear 
fruit on the tips. After the needful pruning, 
etc., has been done, the trees should be 
cleaned. A good wash may be composed of 
soft soap, Gishurst compound, and a little sul¬ 
phur. Admit air freely on all occasions night 
and day yet awhile. 

Planting. —Any planting which has got into 
arrears should be brought up to date as 
quickly as possible. At the same time it is 
better to delay for a week or two than to put 
out trees or shrubs into pasty soil. It is an 
advantage if the stations can be prepared 
some time in advance, and if a little fine soil 
such as potting-bencli refuse or something of 
that kind can be sifted and got under cover 
it will be found very serviceable for working 
in among the fibrous roots as planting goes on. 

Label-making and- net-mending will pro¬ 
vide work during snowy and inclement 
weather., Neatly-darned 'nets are preferable to 
those in which the rents are roughly mended 
with raffia or tarred twine. Basket-making 
used long ago to be part of every young gar¬ 
dener's education; but for various reasons— 
chiefly in this district from the want of suit¬ 
able material—basket-making is becoming an 
unknown art. W. McGcffog. 

Balmae Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Potting Zonal Pelargoniums and Puchsias 

(A. R .).—Turn them out of their pots in March, 
and shake off most of the soil from the roots. 
Prune back long, straggling roots, and repot 
in good loamy compost, into clean, well- 
drained pots of the same size as those you 
took them out of, and even smaller ones if the 
roots will go into them conveniently. Shift 
on into larger pots about the end of May if 
large specimens are needed. The soil should be 
pressed very firmly around the roots of the 
Pelargoniums, and less so in the case of the 
Fuchsias. A little well-decayed leaf-mould 
would be a good addition to the compost for 
the Fuchsias. 

Bouvardias after flowering (W .).—After the 
Bouvardias have done flowering, prune back 
considerably, and keep dry to rest and ripen 
growth. In about six or eight weeks give 
water again, and in due time young shoots 
will break forth, and when these are 3 inches 
long tako some of them off as cuttings, and in¬ 
sert in sandy peat under, a bell-glass in the 
warmest place you have. Shade from bright 
sunshine; keep moist, and wipe the bell-glass 
every morning. The old plants should be re¬ 
duced and repotted in equal parts of loam, 
peat, and leaf-mould, made porous with sand. 
Pot off cuttings as soon as rooted, and keep 
them warm and close for a time. 

Olivia miniata (Inquirer ).—This showy 
plant flowers naturally in the summer, earlier 
or la£er according to the temperature and 
treatment afforded, or it may be forced into 
bloom in the spring, by placing the plants in 
a brisk heat early in the year. It is a strong¬ 
rooting subject, requiring plenty of root-room, 
and if at all pot-bound, to have a shift into a 
larger pot in the spring, just as the new growth 
ia commencing. Large old plants may be 
divided in the spring, but when this is done 
they frequently do not bloom till the following 
season. Liquid-manure may be given with 
benefit to well-rooted plants as soon aa growth 
commences. It may be safely wintered in a 
cool greenhouse if kept moderately dry. 

Cyperus alternifoliua (Room).— Yes; this 
plant is a very suitable one for a room, but 
it ehould, if possible, be well hardened off 


before being removed from a warm plant- 
house to a sitting-room, otherwise the tips of 
the leaves will become brown and withered, 
and the growth of the plant be checked for a 
time. Abuadanoe of water must be given; in- 
deed, in hot weather the plant should stand in 
a saucer of water almost constantly, and a 
little soot, guano, or nitrate of soda dissolved 
in the water now and then will be found 
useful. Shade from hot sun and keep warm. 

Destroying wild Convolvulus (H. IF.;.—The 
only way will be to keep the tops cut off with 
the hoe imniediately they make their appear¬ 
ance. Indeed, if the ground is kept con¬ 
stantly hoed, the shoots will not have a chance 
of appearing above the ground, and the root* 
will then in time perish from want of that 
support which they can only obtain from 
leaves and shoots. (2) As you will not have a 
sufficient quantity to warrant your keeping up 
a supply which would be necessary if you sent 
the vegetables to London or any other large 
town, your best plan will be to find a market 
for them locally. 

Plants for greenhouse walla (G. H .).—If 
there are a border and pathway between the 
stage and the wall, and a good depth of turfy 
loam and peat can be secured. Camellias might 
do; they would not mind the shade so much if 
they had justioe done them in other respects. 
The following plants will also thrive: Abu# 
Ions in variety. Fuchsias, Myrtles, Habro- 
thamnus elegans. Heliotrope, Tacsonia, and 
Lapageria. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Hollies, pruning (K. L .).—Unless absolutely 
necessary, it is a great mistake to trim Hollies 
at all, as they are always seen to the best ad¬ 
vantage when allowed to grow naturally. If it 
must be done, then the beet time to do so is 
early in March, just before the trees start into 
growth. Never use the shears for trimming 
Hollies, but a sharp knife. The same treat¬ 
ment should be followed in the case of 
Cap rescue Lawson i. 

VEGETABLES. 

Broad Beans (A .).—You may make a sowing 
at once of an early long-podded variety on firm 
I ground in a sheltered position. 

Butter Beans (Inquirer ).—There are two 
varieties recommended for cultivation in this 
oountry during the summer months—viz., 
Golden Waxpod and Mont d'Or. In both in¬ 
stances the pods are cooked whole. For winter 
use the above are imported. 

Making a hotbed (E .).—Half long stable- 
litter and freshly gathered leaves are the best 
materials for a hotbed. Throw into a heap, 
mixing both well together. If dry, well soak 
with water as the mixing proceeds. After it 
has lain for three or four days, turn it over 
and allow it to lie for three more days, and 
then put it into your frame. Tread the whole 
flrmjy, as in this way the heat will be retained 
much longer than when put together loosely. 
If you wish to grow Cucumbers and Melons 
there ia no need to make the bed up until 
March. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Tea leaves (L. A. Gordon).— All vegetable 
substances have some value as compost makers, 
but we should not class wrashed and exhausted 
Tea leaves as of any value, being iuferior to 
decayed tree leaves for making leaf-mould. 


SKOBT BBPLZE8. 

Eastjield.—Ii you wish to make a screen, then 
the beet plant is the Holly, which will thrive 
in the position you refer to. 

NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Name of plant.— E. B .—Sorry to say unable 
to name plant from leaves only; If you would 
forward a growing shoot, then we might be 
able to help you. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

The Premibr Seed Co., Ltd., Brighton .—Seed 
Guide for 1917. 

Book received.—“ The Culture of Profitable 
Vegetables in Small Gardens,” by Sutton and 
Sons. Reading. Price 6d. Simpkin, Marshall, 
Hamilton, Kent, and Co., Limited. 
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British Maidenhair Fern springing from 
crack and crevice might have constituted 
a good foil, or with a thin carpeting sub¬ 
ject in the near foreground of the plants 
might have redeemed the whole and 
afforded a pretty picture.—E. H. Jenkins. 

A note from Cork.— In these days, when 
the production of more food is engaging 
the attention of the public, owners of land 
ought not to forget that fruit, especially 
the Apple, is a valuable article of food, 
and that the soil and climate of Ireland 
are suitable for its cultivation. Certainly 
a little extra attention has,been given to 
fruit-growing by Irish farmers of late 
years. In many cases the owners of land 
would like to plant fruit-trees, but they 
have no place properly fenced in to protect 
them. If those who own the land would 
combine, it would tend to the production 
of more food and make the country more 
prosperous and happy.— D. Flannigan, 
Milchehtown. 

Libonia floribunda is a valuable winter¬ 
flowering greenhouse plant. We were re¬ 
cently reminded of it by a group in bloom, 
which formed an ornamental feature of 
the house, and was not much injured by 
dense fogs. At this season of the year, 
near to large towns especially, many 
flowers are utterly spoilt by even one 
thick sulphurous fog. It bears a profu¬ 
sion of neat, tubular, and pendent scarlet 
flowers tipped with yellow. The plant is 
not difficult to grow, and can be propa¬ 
gated readily from cuttings, which should 
be struck in gentle heat in early spring. 
An important point is to keep the plants 
carefully watered, as when they get dry 
for any length of time the result is loss of 
leafage, lted-spider is the chief pest that 
attacks the Libonia. - Besides L. flori¬ 
bunda, a hybrid is L. penrhosiensis, the 
flowers of which are brighter than in the 
ordinary kind. 

Potato enthusiasts are adding to the, 
gaiety of the nation by many absurd sug¬ 
gestions, and Mr. H. J. Elwes is helping 
with a fatuous idea as to growing Pota¬ 
toes among young forest trees. In the 
Quarterly Journal of Forestry he gives a 
food-producing “ tip ” which may be found 
useful to those who possess young planta¬ 
tions. Mr. Elwes was led to the experi¬ 
ment by observing that after replanting 
woods which have been cleared of timber 
and which have a good deposit of humus, 
rank-growing weeds quickly fill the vacant 
space between the lines of young trees, 
e\en when the ground has previously been 
quite bare. This led him to plant Pota¬ 
toes for one or two seasons between the 
lines*. lie found tlifft* lileT jgiwth of the 
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trees, especially Ash trees, is distinctly en¬ 
couraged by the earthing up and cultiva¬ 
tion of the Potatoes. He is therefore 
carrying out the plan on a much larger 
scale than usual this season. For manure 
he uses the wood-aslies obtained from 
1 uruing the branches of the felled trees, 
which must have an excellent effect if used 
as soon as made on account of the potash. 

Relnwardtla trigyna. — This useful 
winter-flowering plant has been doing good 
service of late in No. 4 greenhouse at Kew. 
Years ago R. trigyna was an indispensable 
winter-dowering plant, albeit it was only 
i a rely one saw it free of red spider, its 
greatest enemy. The group at Kew was 
in this resjicct quite immune, the cleanest 
batch I ever saw, and, as such, a tribute 
to good cultivation. Wedded to this per¬ 
fectly healthy condition were dwarf growth 
and a considerable freedom of flowering 
the compact bushes bearing terminal 
clusters of shallow trumpet-shaped 
blossoms of a rich orange-yellow colour. 
A native of India, it is happiest in a warm 
greenhouse, though the careful cultivator 
will keep it in health in one with a tem¬ 
perature of 50 degs. or even less. A 
sparse-rooting plant, it requires careful 
watering at all times in conjunction with 
complete drainage. If overwatered, loss 
of leafage is almost sure to follow.— 
E H. J. 

Cotoneaster mlorophylla. — One of the 

peculiarities of vegetable life is the re¬ 
markable manner in which certain plants 
adapt themselves to their surroundings. 
The above is a case in point. Plant it at 
the foot of a wall and it will ascend it, 
closely pressing and covering it. Grafted 
high as a standard on the Thorn it will 
presently assume a pendent habit of 
growth. Plant it at the side, foot, or sum¬ 
mit of a huge piece of rock and in all 
probability it will follow the direction of 
the stone, be it upwards or downwards. 
I recently saw a biggish slab of rock more 
or less erect and some 3.J feet out of the 
ground. In the soil behind, the planter 
had set a specimen of the above-named 
species, which climbed down the face of 
the rock, and, while obscuring a funda¬ 
mental error of the rock-builder, has be¬ 
come a feature and an ornament. On level 
ground the plant, at first at least, assumes 
another form. Doubtless there are many 
plants which quickly adapt themselves to 
circumstances, nc-ediug only a prop to lean 
on to give them the start.—S. V. S. 


Hyerloum nummularlum.— This Pyre- 
ur in species, recently referred to by Mr. 
K Charles Buxton, is among the choicest 
o? its tribe suited to the rock garden, ami 
merits all the good said of it at page 1G. 
since, with the richly-coloured flowers and 
stems so well shown in the illustration in 
“ Wooster’s Alpines,” there are a freedom 
of flowering and neatness of habit which 
render it desirable. At the Holland 
House show during recent years it is 
rarely absent from the best collections of 
alpines, and more than once the fine colour 
combination—scarlet and gold—of stem 
and blossom on those staged by Mr. 
Reginald Prichard has appealed to me. In 
all probability soil influence, the exposure 
in which the plants were grown, or 
locality had played a part in this since 
not all the plants shown were so richly 
endowed or the contrast so well marked. 
Those who fail to raise seedlings of this 
plant should resort to cuttings in early 
spring when the young shoots root quite 
readily in a close frame or with slight 
warmth. When rooted the cuttings should 
be potted off singly with as little delay as 
possible, removing the points of the shoots 
when the plants are established to pro¬ 
mote a busby IvaU^t.— S. S. ■* 


Digitized by 


FRUIT. 


THE RIGHT WAY WITH THE APPLE. 
I have only just seen the strong criticism 
of the Royal Horticultural Society by 44 A 
Life Member ” in your issue of December 
23rd. I, also a Life Member, appreciate 
some of his remarks; criticism in the 
hands of an undoubted authority is a fine 
weapon. But I should like to touch on 
one point only of the many raised. Speak¬ 
ing of “ the future of the Apple,” he says 
44 Growers should be encouraged to make 
an orchard of one such standard kind as 
Blenheim, ltibston, etc.” How, I ask, 
would he propose to “encourage” them? 
Apple growers are out to make money, 
their encouragement consists inr the prices 
paid for their produce by the public, and 
while the public are prepared to pay good 
prices for large, soft, puffy, quick-bearing 
cooking Apples, and high prices, absurdly 
high, for an Apple like the tough, woody, 
bitter-sweet called Worcester Pearmaiu, 
the grower would be a fool to neglect such 
quick and certain cropping money-makers. 
No praise is too high for such Apples as 
those recommended by 44 A Life Fellow,*' 
but I query the advisability of ever plant¬ 
ing an orchard of one sort. It will take a 
longer and a deeper pocket than the Royal 
Horticultural Society to subsidise the poor 
wretch who plants such varieties, and so 
keep him from the workhouse, and there 
will have to be strong measures adopted 
to prevent his children regrafting. 

Colicall. Ernest Ballard. 

[We may see now from one sample only 
the better way. It is the Newtown Pippin , 
which has now swept our markets for 
years. It is the result solely of grotcing 
one fine kind well. —Ed.] 


Treatment of Plum-tree. —Will you please 
give me advice ae to a Green Gage-tree in a 
garden I have taken over? It is about 12 feet 
high and of fair shape. There were a good 
few flowers last year, but no fruit, the weather 
being bad at setting time. It stands in a 
Privet hedge (unfortunately) separating my 
garden from the next one. There is a 4 feet 
walk alongside the hedge on the other side. 
My garden has for very many years only been 
cultivated down one side, which is a rich black 
soil, the garden being several hundred years 
old in all probability. The other side was 
covered over with Comfrey, Couch Grass, and 
other weeds, all of which were cleared away 
in the early part of the winter. The black 
soil is here only about one spit deep, the sub¬ 
soil composed of a red, clayey, gravelly, allu¬ 
vial mixture. The roots will be half in my 
nei- hbour’s garden, and nothing can be done— 
one quarter in my good part and one quarter 
in the bad part, as the dividing line meets the 
tree exactly. What can I do to get the beet 
out of the tree? It has a good many dead 
twigs in it. I have any amount of old mortar 
rubbish, also some “ non-acid-dissolved bone 
compound.”— H. W. Daltry. 

[In the first place, give the tree a general 
overhauling, cutting out all dead and de¬ 
caying wood end twigs, and afterwards 
thin the branches if in any way over¬ 
crowded. Follow this up by spraying with 
caustic alkali solution to free the stem, 
branches, and young wood of Moss, 
Lichen, and the eggs or cocoons of various 
insect pests that may be present. This 
done, dress the soil to as far as the 
branches extend with the bone compound, 
applying about 3 oz. to the square yard and 
lightly forking it in. If your neighbour ob¬ 
jects to the latter being done, he surely 
will, at any rate, allow the manure being 
strewn on the surface of the soil. A fair 
amount of old mortar rubbish may also be 
worked into the soil. The thing which 
would doubtless benefit the tree to the 
greatest extent is a dressing of well-rotted 
farmyard manure. This may be applied 


in conjunction with the lime rubble if de¬ 
sired. You cannot expect the Plum to do 
much good in the company of such a soil 
robber as the Privet.] 

Pruning neglected Pear-trees.— In the 
iaeue of September 30th, 1916, you were kind 
enough to reply to some queries I asked re¬ 
garding the pruning of some very old, 

" neglected Pear-trees,” and I now write once 
more to ask your advice about the further 
pruning of these -trees. I followed the advice 
you gave me as regards the summer and 
autumn pruning. I now want to know the 
best time to proceed with the further " branch 
thinning" that these trees still require to 
have done, os distinct from the spur prun¬ 
ing. Ought I to cut them out at once or wait 
till later on in February? Also, is it prefer¬ 
able to cut these branches right down to 
where they join the main stem, or is it ad¬ 
visable to leave a few inches of the branch for 
the new growth to start from? In the case of 
branches that are gnarled and knotted right 
down to where they join the main 6tem, I 
suppose they should be cut down to where they 
join the main stem; but, in the case of 
those that have clear, healthy, strong stems, 

I presume it would be better not to cut them 
away so close, in order to allow new shoots to 
spring from the stumps thus left instead of 
from the main stem, which in some oases 
they possibly might not do at all, with the re¬ 
sult that large gape would be left?—F. H. 
Hancock (Colonel). 

[You may proceed with the branch thin¬ 
ning without further delay unless the hard 
weather continues, in which case it would 
be better to wait until milder conditions 
prevail. The gnarled and knotted 
branches should certainly be cut clean out, 
and it Is the rule to treat all in the same 
way when branch thinning is being carried 
out, but you may, if you so desire, leave a 
portion of the branches when the latter 
are in a healthy condition, for the purjK>se 
of supplying new wood. Instead of 
3 inches, we should advise leaving the cut¬ 
back portions 9 inches long. Should any 
fail to break, cut them out next autumn.] 

Pear-trees on walls. —Occasionally it ie 
found that Pear-trees on walls are liable to 
attacks of the Pear-midge. The present is a 
very suitable time to cleanse the bark, and by 
so doing destroy any eggs or insects which may 
find winter quarters in cracks in the bark 
or crevices in the wall. There are many ad¬ 
vertised specifics for this purpose, most of 
them being highly effective. When washing or 
spraying cannot be done, very good results can 
be obtained by dusting the trees with powdery, 
freshly-slaked lime. This, if dusted broad¬ 
cast over the trees and wall will be found re¬ 
markably effective in clearing out pests, more 
especially if the dusting b$ renewed shortly 
before the buds show signs of expanding. The 
border at the foot of the walls, too, may with 
advantage receive a sprinkling of the lime, 
which at all times is of servioe to fruit-trees, 
and is not, in a general way, often used.— Scot. 

Pot Vine*. —An increase of heat is necessary 
now that the buds are breaking, which will en¬ 
able the growths to extend more freely, and 
at the same time gain strength. Until they 
are some 2 inches in length the canes should | 
not be tied to the trellis. Neither should dis¬ 
budding be done until it can be 6een which of 
the shoots have the best bunches. Until the 
shoots lengthen out. syringing of the canes 
may be continued. Prepare suitable compost 
for top-dressing, and apply as soon as white 
feeding roots are notioed on the surface of the 
soil, particularly near the side of the pots.—A. 

Apple James Grieve.—As a rule, this is a 
healthy variety, but it is not altogether free 
from canker, and I know a garden or two | 
where this enemy of fruit-trees has attacked 
James Grieve rather badly. Generally speak¬ 
ing, however, it is not subject to canker, and 
its excellent cropping qualities and gop J 
and palatable fruit are strong points in its 
favour.— Scotsman 

Apple Golden Spire.—For a small garden, 
this is one of the best of early varieties, having 
the flavour and cooking qualities of Keswick 
Codlin. In growth. Golden Spire is erect, 
which ie a point in its favour. The tree ie 
generally immune from canker- F. M. 

On Iren 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

CARPENTERIA CALIFORNIA. 
This Californian evergreen shrub is one of 
the choicest plants to be found in flower 
during June and July, but, unfortunately, 
it cannot be grown in every garden. It is 
not very hardy, but temperature does not 
appear to be the only deciding factor in 
its cultivation in certain districts. Atmo¬ 
sphere seems to exert a peculiar influence 
upon it, for in the vicinity of smoky towns 
in the southern counties it does not grow 
well, whilst good plants have been noted 
out-of-doors in the eastern counties, in 
Shropshire, and even so far north as 
Perthshire, where the atmosphere is pure. 
In the south and west counties and also 


One of the finest avenuee of Evergreen Oaks 
I know ie near Highclille Caatle, leading past 
the church to the castle entranoe gates. 
Although numbers of the trees are exposed to 
the gales from the sea, they do not appear to 
suffer in the least. Further inland, in the New 
Forest, there are many fine trees. Evergreen 
Oaks thrive in various kinds of soil—in clayey, 
loamy, gravelly and generally light soils, but 
beet of all in a deep mellow loam, well 
drained. A good time for planting ie late in 
April and throughout May.— Bourne Vale. 


THE WITCH HAZELS 
(Hamamelis). 

The Witch Hazels have a peculiar fasci¬ 
nation for the garden lover, for, not only 
do the majority bloom at the dreariest time 
of the year, but the curious, spidery-look¬ 
ing blossoms are distinct. Witch Hazels 



Carpenteria californica in the Botanic Gardens , Cambridge . 


in certain parts of Essex it does well in 
light, loamy soil containing leaf-mould, 
especially when provided with a position 
sheltered from cold north and east winds. 
The flowers are each from 2 inches to 
3 inches across, the petals white, and the 
stamens golden. In appearance the flowers 
are much like those of the Mock Orange 
(Philadelphus)—in fact, that is the nearest 
related genus. It was introduced from 
California about 1880, and first flowered in 
this country about thirty years ago. Cut¬ 
tings can be rooted by placing them in a 
dose frame indoors in summer, but plants 
raised from seeds are usually the most 
satisfactory._ 


Evergreen Oaks.— For planting near the eea 
for providing ehelter, Evergreen Oake are very 
oeeful. Many pereone dp .pot like thep on 
account |<>f ttye litter ttfe faljeq 




are found in N. America and in China and 
Japan, the Asiatic species being more 
beautiful when in flower than the two 
from N. America. They thrive in any 
good, well drained, loamy soil, but the ad¬ 
dition of a little peat or leaf-mould about 
the roots at planting-time is an advantage. 
Regular pruning is unnecessary, though 
the shortening of a branch now and then 
may be an advantage. As a rule, the 
Asiatic si»ecies are increased by grafting 
them upon stocks of H. virginiana, but 
they can also be propagated by seeds and 
layers. Although quite hardy, it is well to 
plant them in a position sheltered from 
cold winds on account of their early flower¬ 
ing. The available species and varieties 
are as follows :— 

H. japonica, a native of China and Japan, 
forms a spreading bush 4 feet to 12 feet 


high, bearing, towards the end of January 
or early February, large quantities of 
bright yellow, scented flowers, with 
quaintly twisted petals. There are two 
distinct varieties which are often given 
specific rank. They are arborea, a taller 
plant of less bushy habit, but more free- 
flowering than the type, the blossoms 
golden and borne a week or two earlier 
than those of the type; and Zuccariniana, 
a tall-growing bush with lemon-coloured 
flowers. In each case the i>etals are 
twisted. 

H. mollis, the Chinese Witch Hazel, Is 
the most beautiful and most useful of all. 
Its flowers usually open about the New 
Year, and, continuing in good condition for 
about a month, are delightfully scented, 
the fragrance very similar to that of the 
Cowslip. It is easily distinguished from 
the other Chinese species by the petals of 
its golden flowers being straight, except 
for an hooked end, Instead of twisted. 
The leaves are also distinct, being larger 
and more hairy than those of other species. 
Although introduced in 1879, it has only 
become known during the last fifteen years 
or so. When one Witch Hazel only is 
wanted, this should be grown, for it is 
almost impossible to imagine a more free- 
flowering shrub, while it blooms every 
year from the time when it is a few inches 
high. 

H. vernalis is a N. American shrub that 
blossoms here in February and March. 
Although discovered many years ago, it 
appears to have been lost sight of until 
quite recently, plants having been received 
in England about 1910. The flowers are not 
very attractive, and the plant Is more 
interesting than beautiful. 

H. virginiana, the Virginian Witch 
Hazel, differs from the last-named by 
blooming in autumn, and as the flowers ni>- 
pear before the leaves fall, they are less 
conspicuous than are those of the Asiatic 
shrubs ; moreover, they are smaller. They 
have, however, the familiar twisted petals 
of the Asiatic species. The leaves usually 
turn to a very pretty shade of gold in 
autumn. D. 


Planting a Wistaria. —Would you kindly 
give me a few hints as to the planting of a 
Wistaria? I intend planting it upon the front 
wall of my house, which faces south and 
which gets the early morning sun until about 
noon, when it is shaded by the other part of 
the house. The soil is sandy. When should 
it be planted? 1s there any particular variety 
more suitable than another? If so, which 
gives the best flowering results? What ie the 
treatment after planting? Ie it slow in 
growth? How long will it be before bloom¬ 
ing?— Wistaria. 

[The conditions named by you will be 
very suitable for a Wistaria. As the soil 
is sandy it will be a very good plan to 
take out a hole for the reception of the 
plant and fill it up with a barrowload or 
two of good soil. A suitable time to plant 
it is as soon as the present wintry weather 
has passed away. The roots of the Wis¬ 
taria are strong and produce but few 
fibres, hence the saleable plants are in 
most nurseries kept in ix>ts so that they 
can be removed without any check. The 
best Wistaria for planting is the oldest 
and well-known kind—W.* chinensis. In 
planting, the soil should be well trodden 
around the roots and a slight depression 
left for watering. When planted it should 
have a good soaking in order to settle 
everything in its place. The after-treat¬ 
ment will consist in watering when neces¬ 
sary during the summer and securing the 
shoots to the wall as they lengthen. It is 
by no means slow in growth; indeed, when 
once established it will grow rapidly. If 
you obtain a well-rooted plant it is quite 
I>ossible that a few flowers will be pro- 
duced next year.fc ri gj ^ | from 
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PLANTS and flowers. 

INDOOR PLANTS. 

MEDINILLAS. 

The Medinillas are natives of the Malayan 
Arehii>elago. The oldest in general culti¬ 
vation, and by far the finest of them all, is 

Medinilla magnific^, which first 
flowered in this country in April, 1850. It 
is one of the showiest of stove plants, 
forming a good-sized bush under liberal 
treatment. The drooping racemes of 
blossoms taper in a manner suggestive of 
a bunch of Grapes, and are of a bright 
rosy-pink colour. The large bracts at the 
base of the racemes are of much the same 
tint, and add a good deal towards the dis¬ 
play. 

M. am a Bins, which comes from Java, 
might, when out of bloom, be readily mis¬ 
taken for M. magnifica. It differs, how¬ 
ever, in the racemes of blossoms, being 
less massive than those of the older kind, 
but particularly in the fact that they are 
upright instead of being drooping, as is the 
case with M. magnifica. Owing to this, M. 
amabilis is decidedly less graceful than the 
other. The culture of these two nearly- 
related species is not at all exacting, as 
they strike readily from cuttings of the 
young shoots taken off at a joint and in¬ 
serted into pots of sandy soil. If placed 
In a propagating case in the stove, where 
there is a gentle bottom-heat, they will 
soon root. Under ordinary stove treat¬ 
ment the plants grow quickly, while at the 
same time they will flower freely in a com- 
jaratively small state. Given copious sup¬ 
plies of water during the growing season 
it is surprising what a large bush can be 
grown in a comparatively small pot. In 
that case an occasional dose of liquid 
manure is very beneficial. The best results 
are obtained if these plants are partially 
rested during the winter by keeping them 
at the cool end of the stove, and by lessen¬ 
ing the water supply. On no account, 
however, must they be allowed to get too 
dry at the roots. In selecting the cuttings 
it will be found that shoots of medium 
vigour strike root more readily than the 
very strong ones. A variety of more re¬ 
cent introduction is 

M. Cuktisi, which forms a much- 
branched little bush. The flowers, borne 
in panicles, are each about half an inch in 
diameter and pure white. The coral-red 
hue of the flower-stalks is also a very 
pleasing feature. It was introduced over 
thirty years ago, having been given a first 
class certificate by the Royal Horticultural 
Society in October, 1883. T. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Rhododendron In pot not flowering. —Would 
you kindly advise me as to the treatment of a 
Rhododendron in a pot and ueed for forcing? 
It is in a 10-inch pot, in which it hae been for 
at least twenty years. I am not sure what 
was done in the way of renewing the soil 
before the war, but certainly nothing liae been 
done since. Last year it had about fourteen 
large trusses of flowers, but it does not show 
many this year. I tried to move the surface- 
soil to give it a top-dressing, but it seems to 
be a hard and almost solid mass of roots.— 
E W. C. 

IThe cause of the fewer number of 
flowers on your Rhododendron is un¬ 
doubtedly lack of nourishment. If you 
are able to do so, the best thing w ill be to 
repot it, using a larger pot or tub. The 
soil should be open, such as equal parts of 
turfy loam and peat, with a good sprink¬ 
ling of sand. In potting, the soil must be 
rammed firmly and regularly, and the ball 
of earth should not b^ buried deeper than 
it was before. Previous to potting, which 
should be done directly the flowers are 
oveg,. epecia^cq^e nmsj bv?^fc|Heffi»to see 


that the ball of soil is moist right through, 
otherwise it will be difficult to moisten it 
afterwards. Failing repotting, your better 
plan will be to w T ater it about once a fort¬ 
night during the growing season with a 
mixture of liquid-manure and soot-water 
combined. Care should be taken not to 
give it too strong, and it is most essential 
that it be quite clear, otherwise the sedi¬ 
ment will choke up the soil and the plant 
fall into ill-health.] 

Plant for name.—Enclosed please find cut¬ 
ting of a plant I have in my greenhouse. I 
got the seed from a friend, and it was supposed 
to have come from Ceylon. The plant is 
three years old, and is now 5 feet high, the 
main stem about i inch thick, with small 
branches all up the side to the top. I shall be 
greatly obliged if you oan name it, and please 
let me know if it flowers, what colour, what 
treatment, and if a hothouse plant? The 
leaves all close up at night. I have shown it 
to several gardeners here, none of whom can 
help me. Your paper is very useful to an 
amateur such as I am.— J. A. 8. Hippin. 

[The specimen you send is that of a 
plant belonging to the order Leguminosae. 
The members of this order are, however, 
so numerous that without flowers it is im¬ 
possible to name. We should be Inclined 
to think that it is a species of Cytisus, in 
which case the probability is that the 
flowers will, be yellow. Judging by the 
specimen, the plant is quite at home in the 
greenhouse and does not require a warmer 
structure. We should advise you to plunge 
it out-of-doors during the summer, taking 
care that it does not suffer from want of 
water. Return to the greenhouse before 
the autumn frosts make their appearance. 
If when it blooms you will kindly send a 
flowering slioot, we can be the better able 
to help you.] 

Coronilla glauca.— Quite recently there 
Vras, in Gardening Illustrated, a note 
on the different species of Coronilla. 
Though hardy in the more favoured parts, 
C. glauca needs the protection of a green¬ 
house in most districts. It is an exceed¬ 
ingly useful greenhouse plant, as ,it bears 
its delightful yellow blossoms over a 
lengthened period Even apart from the 
beauty of its flowers the distinct glaucous 
tone of the foliage renders it an orna¬ 
mental evergreen shrub. Before Cytisus 
racemosus was so universally grown, this 
Coronilla was more generally met with 
than it is now. It may be cultivated as 
good-sized bushes, while free-floweriug ex¬ 
amples can be grown in pots 5 inches to 
6 inches in diameter. Cuttings formed of 
the lialf-ripened shoots taken during the 
spring months will root readily if put into 
sandy soil in a close propagating case. In 
order to obtain good bushy plants they 
must be stopped two or three times during 
their earlier stages.—K. R. W. 

Lucuiia gratissima. — The warm green¬ 
house just now contains no finer flowering 
plant than this, with its splendidly formed 
heads of fragrant and delicately-coloured 
blooms. Unfortunately, however, the 
plant is not always a success under culti¬ 
vation, and is rarely grown to a large size. 
Hence it is that so fine a subject for mid¬ 
winter flowering Is only seen occasionally, 
and then not in anything approaching 
specimen size. This is unfortunate, inas¬ 
much as the largest heads of bloom are 
not usually produced on small plants. At 
the same time, with careful attention to 
cultural details, some very beautiful 
trusses of bloom result Too often, how¬ 
ever, the plant becomes a victim to exces¬ 
sive watering, a thing which above all else 
it cannot long endure. Good ordinary 
plants may be grown in pots of 12 inches 
diameter, with a third of this devoted to 
drainage. The airy conditions of a warm 
greenhouse are infinitely better than a 
moist stove for this plant. 


OUtttoOR PLANTS, 

PHACELIAS. 

Mostly natives of California, the Phacelias 
prefer warm soils and open, sunny posi¬ 
tions. A few species are especially attrac¬ 
tive owing to the rich deep blue or violet 
coloured flowers. Among this number, the 
kind figured to-day is one of the best. 

In the matter of cultivation, the Phace- 
lias differ in no wise from a large number 
of hardy annuals. The chief points are 
early sowing, timely thinning, and, accord¬ 
ing to their kind, ample space. One of the 
chief errors in the cultivation of annuals 
is that because the seeds are cheap they 
are sown like Mustard and Cress. This, 
of course, means failure. It could not be 
otherwise when, as is too often the case, a 
dozen, or perhaps more, plants are seen 
struggling for existence in the space re¬ 
quisite for one full-grown plant. Not a 
few annuals that with their introduction 
receive a somewhat elaborate description 
turn out to be little better than weeds. 
The flowers are small, poor in colour, and 
the habit quite incapable of adding beauty 
to the garden or even lustre to the group 
to which it belongs. Others, again, like 
the ever-popular Nemophila insignia, for 
example, would be welcome in many 
gardens if only for the brilliant tone of 
colour. Equally striking in the richness 
and intensity of its deep blue flowers is 
the Gentianette (Phacelia campanularia). 
It requires a fair amount of room, and in 
this way forms a capital carpet for large 
tropical plants during the summer. In 
other instances small beds may be planted 
with it, or, again, edgings formed. The 
Phacelias are best sown in patches where 
they are to flower, though, should occa¬ 
sion arise, a batch of seeds may be sown 
in pots for transplanting later. Sowing in 
pots is not suggested as the simplest or 
the most economical way of growing these 
plants, yet it is a certain way of prevent¬ 
ing that overcrowding to which allusion 
has already been made. It has other uses 
besides, the most important being that 
when a late sowing is made thus in pots 
the plants may be employed as a succes¬ 
sion to a bed of early-flowering bulbous 
plants, -the foliage of which would prevent 
the sowing of the seeds at the proper 
time. In like manner, open spaces in the 
rock garden may be filled by a variety of 
plants, and few things would produce a 
more welcome display than this lovely 
Californian annual. The branching char¬ 
acter of the plant trailing over the rocks 
and the rich colour would thus be seen to 
advantage. 

Phacelias do best in fairly good sandy 
soil. The seeds may be sown at intervals 
from March to the end of May. Some 
species of this genus are particularly at¬ 
tractive to bees, this being especially true 
of r. tanacetifolia, P. congesta, and its 
white variety. 

The following are among the best of this 
genus : — 

Phacelia oampanularia attains to 9 inches 
or rather more in height In moist seasons. 
The blossoms are of a deep intense blue, 
with white centre. The plant is freely 
branched and flowers profusely over a long 
season. 

P. congesta is also a bluc-flowercU kind, 
the blossoms somewhat crowded and bell¬ 
shaped. In this the foliage—which in the 
first-named species is entire—is pinnatlfld, 
the plant reaching to 15 inches high. 
There is a white form of this. 

P. DivARicATA has pale violet-coloured 
flowers that are freely produced on 
racemes. The plant has a much-forked 
habit of growth, the latter somewhat 
fragile. 

P. PARRir..-M-[c|i«is; from Southern Call* 
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fornia, grows about 1 foot high, the flowers 
deep violet-purple and produced in abund¬ 
ance. There is a white form of this. 
Both kinds are clammy to the touch. 

P. tanaceti folia Is, perhaps, more popu¬ 
lar as a bee plant than an ornamental sub¬ 
ject for the garden, and is freely employed 
for the purpose named. It is about 2 feet 
high, flowers bluish-pink. 

P. viscida, with purplish-blue flowers, is 
a neat and pretty kind, of erect, branching 
habit, and flowers freely. This pretty 
species was originally introduced as 
Eutoca viseosa. 

P. Whitlavia.— In this the flowers are 
of an exceedingly rich blue tone, produced 
freely in terminal racemes, and in place of 
the shortly campanulate corolla of several 


ception in favour of Atkins’s Snowdrop, 
which I have managed to secure and which 
is certainly a noble flower. 

Ecimedium lilacinum. —An Epimedium 
given me as E. lilacinum is very distinct 
from the yellow E. piunatum, and quite a 
good plant It lias pretty leaves and 
dainty-looking lilac flowers. All the Epi- 
mediums deserve attention. In winter 
some of them have their leaves charmingly 
coloured. Then in spring, when the new’ 
leaves begin to appear, they are curled up 
in an interesting way, with a downy look 
about them. Then the flowers, coming up 
among the leaves, are pretty. 

Clematis and its* destruction. —I am 
pleased to see the protest by “ \V.” against 
grafting the Clematis. I have lost so 
many plants that I went to the trouble of 


giafted ones likely to perish in a year or 

tW’O. 

Saxifraoa Burseriana major. —1 have 
read with interest the note by Mr. E. H. 
Jenkins on page 47, in which he speaks of 
Saxifraga Kellereri as being his earliest 
Rockfoil. With me the lirst is S. Bur- 
seriana major. If I want to keep its 
flowers for long I flml it necessary here 
to put a bit of glass above it when it comes 
into bud. As soon as flowering is over I 
mix some old mortar rubbish with sand 
and a small quantity of fine leaf-soil, and 
W’ork this in carefully among the foliage. 

The Winter Aconite (Eranthis hye- 
malis).—I see some of my Winter Aconites 
are showing their “ merry little faces/’ as 
the i>oet called them. Were the Winter 
Aconite a new plant it would create quite 



Phacelia campanularia. From a drawing by H. G. Moon. 


kinds, the corolla here is partly tubular, 
and at the margin distinctly lobed. Height 
2 feet. 


AMONG THE HARDY FLOWERS. 
Elwes’s Snowdrop. —I prefer our com¬ 
mon Snowdrop, Galanthus nivalis, to the 
much-lauded Galanthus Elwesi. The latter 
always appears to me as if the blooms 
were too large for the steins. It is almost 
impossible to find fault in this respect with 
our common Snowdrop. Although it may 
be only prejudice on my part, I have not, 
among the newer Snowdrops, seen one 
which w'ould tempt me to abandon our 
common Snowdrop, which lives longer, as 
a wfliole, than Galanthus Elwesi or the 
newer varieties or speftSs, whieheiref they 
are. I am even notdi|po^e(|Jt m^|\|x- 


seeiug an experienced nurseryman, w’ho I 
knew would tell me the truth, so far as he 
was aware. He was very emphatic that 
grafting was responsible for so many 
losses. I spoke to him about the suddeu 
way in which plants go off. He attributed 
this to the same cause—the lack of roots 
on the Clematises of high degree and the 
fact that they were grafted on such a 
coarse subject as Clematis Vitalba. When 
I expostulated gently he said that they 
could not meet the demand otherwise. 
This demand is not only for great numbers 
of plants, but they are wmnted at a price 
which w’ould not pay for slower prolonga¬ 
tion. 1 have learned to appreciate plants 
on their own roots, and I would rather 
' pay a little more for a Clematis on its own 
; roots than a smaller price for half-a-dozen 


a furore. Many do not care for it be¬ 
cause it comes in too early to fit in with 
colour schemes and arrangements. 

An Amateur of Hardy Flowers. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Plants for stone edging. —I have replaced 
the Box edging of my flower border with a 
common brick edging. I shall feel greatly 
obliged if you will give me the names of a 
few 8edums, Sempervivums, and other plants 
suitable for growing over the brick edging. 
My flower borders are on a slope facing south; 
red Devonshire soil— Lionel 8. Sweeney. 

[For such a pur]>ose there is great 
variety. The Mossy Saxifrages are excel¬ 
lent for the purpose. You will also find 
Tufted Tansies, ThHft,_ Aubrietias, Vero¬ 
nicas (alpine), alpine Phloxes, Sun Roses, 
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Arabia, Candytuft, Pink, Harebells, and 
Moneywort very suitable; wild Straw¬ 
berries also look well when grown among 
the stones.] 

Gladiolus armeniacus.—I have not found 
this eo hardy ae Gladiolue bysantinus, but 
with mo it lived for several yeare without 
annual lifting, reeting, and replanting. It is 
a dwarf epeciee fully a foot high in my garden, 
and giving flowers of a deep purplish oolour 
about July. It may probably be obtained from 
a few Britiab bulb-growere, aa the usual 
eouroes df supply of imported oorms are 
oloeed. Planting may be done in March, and 
the oorms ought to be put in about 3 inches 
deep. A sunny position and rich, light soil 
are suitable.— 8. Arnott. 

Wallflowers.—In the event of alternate 
frosts and thaws, Wallflowers and similar 
plants are sometimes lifted out of the ground. 
It is well, therefore, to give a look round 
from time to time, and to firm them up at the 
roots. Should this not be done, it will be 
found that, if east winds set in, the foliage 
will wither and never assume its former fresh¬ 
ness.— Scot. 

OROHIDS. 


GROWING LYCASTE SKINNERI. 

(Reply to Orchid Lover.) 

This Orchid, introduced from Guatemala 
in 1842, is remarkably variable. In what 
may be termed the typical form the sepals 
are blush-white, the smaller petals deep 
rose, and the lip white, spotted and stained 
with crimson; but the range of colour 
found In this species may be illustrated by 
var. nigro-rubra, with deep mauve and 
purple flowers, on the one extreme, and 
var. alba, wholly pure white, except for a 
faint patch of yellow on the lip, on the 
other. The flowers of Lycaste Skinneri 
each measure from 5 inches to 0 inches in 
diameter, and, considering their large size 
and the substance of the segments, the 
number produced by vigorous plants is ex- 
traoi^Iimiry. The normal flowering season 
of this species is the first three months of 
the year, but one sees them as early ae 
November and as late as May. 

Culture. —Lycastes should be grown in 
pots, or, in the case of large specimens, in 
pans, and as they require water in great 
abundance in summer, perfect drainage is 
very necessary. The most suitable com¬ 
post for them as a whole is one of fibrous 
peat and chopped living Sphagnum, but 
for healthy plants of L. Skinneri some 
loam fibre in addition—say a proportion of 
one-fourth—and a little coarse silver saDd 
or fine broken potsherds may be added. 

Notwithstanding the size of the pseudo¬ 
bulbs of Lycastes, which seem to indicate 
a power of withstanding long periods of 
drought, it is found under cultivation that 
they should not be “dried off” when at 
rest, but, on the other hand, kept fairly 
moist, more especially when grown in the 
Cattleya (intermediate) house. One of the 
good qualities of Lycastes is their suit¬ 
ability under cultivation to different con¬ 
ditions, which enables those without houses 
specially set apart for Orchids to grow 
them successfully. They may be grown in 
an intermediate or cool house. The tem¬ 
perature w T hich best suits them is probably 
one between the two, so that if grown in 
the intermediate house they should always 
be given the coolest part, if in the cool 
house the warmest part. 

The flow r ers of Lycaste Skinneri, though 
somewhat stiff-looking, are always strik¬ 
ing, either by reason of their size or colour. 
They are produced singly, very rarely in 
pairs, on upright scapes springing from the 
base of the matured pseudo-bulbs, and 
generally last a 4£ n S time in good con- 

d iji°gitized by (jOOQlC 


GARDEN FOOD. 

GOOD OATMEAL AND ITS COOKING. 
Thb article in the issue of December 30, 1916, 
page 670, is very interesting, but it omits 
the essential thing—instructions as to how to 
oook it. We have all suffered from the bill- 
sticker’s paste, but tell us how to avoid this 
if you can?—8. 

[The essential in all fresh Oatmeal is to 
boil it well and not less than one hour. 
The best I ever ate was at Matlock in the 
late Doctor Hunter’s time, where the big 
pots with the best Scotch meal were 
started by the watchman at 3 o’clock. A 
good way is to cook overnight and keep in 
a Norway kitchener, or in any like way, 
during the night. Groats, better than the 
best Rice, are now my favourite.—W.] 

To makb Groat porridge.— One teacup of 
Groats, three cupfuls of water. For this use 
a double cooker. Have the water boiling, and 
into It sprinkle the Groats. Have plenty of 
water in the under pan, and keep it continu¬ 
ally boiling. Do not stir the Groats until they 
are nearly cooked, and then turn them over, 
and they will be quite dry when turned out. 
Time to cook, 1* hours. This quantity is suffi¬ 
cient for two or three persons. 


APPLES VERSUS CRABS. 

Mr. Bunyard's remarks have been almost 
fully commented on in your issue of De¬ 
cember 30, 1916, but .1 may supplement 
them a little. Mr. Bunyard says that in 
estimating the value of a fruit he would 
place its merits in the order of vigour, 
crop, and flavour; but, in my opinion, 
flavour should come first. An experienced 
fruiterer recently told me that when a 
lady asked him if he had any cooking 
Apples and he recommended a Blenheim 
Orange, she positively refused to have 
them even at “cooking” Apple prices, 
being under the impression that sweet 
Apples were no good for cooking. She had 
never cooked a sweet Apple in her life, 
and would not experiment. Now, as a 
matter of feiet, the Blenheim is about our 
finest cooking Apple, far ahead of the sour 
trash that this lady ignorantly purchased. 
It is people like this lady who give first 
place to trash in voting competitions. 
Even professional gardeners are more con¬ 
cerned about the appearance or exhibition 
quality of the fruits they grow than about 
their virtue as food. 

The bed-rock test of a fruit or vegetable 
is its value as food. Dietetic experts, 
with good reason, claim that fine fruits, 
like Blenheim, Cox’s Orange, D’Arcy, or 
Ribston, are of more value from a health 
point of view than those which are not 
naturally palatable and inviting. These 
fine Apples cook well, but I believe they 
are still more healthful uncooked. Some 
cooks reject an Apple if it turns brown in 
cooking, as if colour mattered very much 
in comparison with flavour. And, after 
all, is not the brown as pleasing to the 
eye as the white. Similarly, w'holemeal 
bread is rejected because of its colour. 

. If we had only grown naturally sweet 
and good Apples, how great an advantage 
it would have been in the present war, 
with sugar scarce. When we have edu¬ 
cated ourselves to enjoy the fine natural 
flavour of good fruit and vegetables, we 
cannot tolerate the stifling of these choice 
qualities by added sugar and spices, 
which are used to excess by ordinary 
cooks. Of course, rubbishy products are 
uneatable without these “dressings.” 
“God sent food, and the Devil sent 
cooks.” The cooking of many things is 
necessary, but many choice things are 
spoiled by more than simple cooking. 

W. J. Farmer. 


Couve Tronohuda.—I have seen mention 
of the Couve Tronchuda Cabbage in your 
paper. Gardening Illustrated, lately, but 


no one has described using it in the way 
which I think is best of all—viz., cutting 
off the long shoots in the spring, stripping 
off the little leaves from their sides, and 
cooking them like Asparagus. They are 
delicious and tender, and coming at a time 
when there is little in the garden they are 
doubly valuable. — Maud Leybourne 
Popham. 

Oatmeal porridge—the Scotch way.—Will 
some Scotch reader tell me how they make 
porridge in Scotland? Is there a difference in 
the fineness of the meal? What is Broee?—8. 

[In Scotland the usual way is to use an 
ordinary saucepan. Let the water come to 
the boil, add a pinch of salt, then take up 
a handful of oatmeal and allow it to 
trickle gradually through the fingers Into 
the boiling water, stirring during the time. 
When the mixture is of the proper con¬ 
sistency put on the lid of the saucepan 
and stand it on the hob. Allow it to 
simmer for from twenty minutes to half- 
an-hour. Serve it hot with milk. Instead 
of water, many people use milk in the pre¬ 
paration of the porridge. This makes a 
light and very appetising dish, and is by 
many preferred to porridge made with 
water. There is a difference in the fine¬ 
ness of the meal. The meal used In the 
way above referred to is very fine. 
“ Brose ” is made in the following way :— 
The oatmeal—about two tablespoonfuls— 
rougher than in that used for porridge, is 
put, a pinch of salt being added, into a 
basin or, as is usual with the farm ser¬ 
vants, iuto a wooden bowl, or “cap,” as 
it is called. On to this is poured the boil¬ 
ing water. The whole is then stirred and 
eaten with the milk, which has been added 
to it. 

Seeds for the oook.— Messrs. Barr, of 
Covent Garden, are offering now good 
samples of Haricot and Butter Beans, also 
of Marrow Peas—a move in the right direc¬ 
tion. It might well be started by seeds¬ 
men. Those in various countries are good 
foods which we rarely see In use here. 

Chilling fruit —It is a wise plan now to 
keep fruit in a warm room for at least 
twenty-four hours. Oranges so treated 
are delicious in winter. Some people heat 
them by the fire and declare that the re¬ 
sult of so doing is entirely satisfactory; 
that, however, is a matter of individual 
taste and not to be universally recom¬ 
mended. But what should be discouraged 
is the keeping of fruit in the larder, or 
wherever else may be the coldest place in 
the house. Fruit does not need chilling 
once it has attained maturity; better by 
far let the action of artificial heat take 
the place of the natural warmth that has 
ripened it. In times like the present 
Bananas are spoiled and wasted by the 
thousand, simply because the public will 
not realise that the Banana is a tropical 
fruit and perishes in the cold. Firstly, 
many fruiterers will not keep their 
Bananas in a warm room. Such treat¬ 
ment means that the Bananas are frozen 
and rendered worthless, with the result 
that the public complain of the quality of 
the fruit (which they may well do) when 
vendors have gone out of their way to rob 
it of its merit. Assuming, however, that 
the retailer has taken care to keep the 
fruit in good condition, there is still the 
maltreatment of the home to follow. Very 
few people can be persuaded to take 
trouble with their Bananas in winter. 
The majority of. housekeepers adhere 
strictly to the notion of keeping all fruit 
cold. Hard-and-fast rules cannot be laid 
down in regard to fruit. In most years 
the best and sweetest Oranges of Spain 
come from the district of Denia, but this 
season those of Murcia are exceptionally 
good. Whilst Denia Oranges are a little 
brisk, Mnreins are quite sweet.— Tele¬ 
graph. Original froi 
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f ROOM AND WINDOW. 

THE ALEXANDRIAN LAUREL IN THE 
HOUSE. 

This evergreen is a great favourite of 
mine, and scarcely a week the whole year 
round would find me without it in some 


whole festive season. In water it keeps 
well for a month or six weeks and even 
longer if one has not an abundant supply 
for cutting from. 

This plant is for the open-air garden the 
most useful of all half-shrubby evergreens 
and also iu a cut state in the house. It 
should be found as young plants in any 


it by its old name, and in any case it is 
best to always use the English name. A 
native of Asia Minor and countries near. 

W. 


Spanish Irises for cutting —I quite 
agree with all “ Woodbastwick,” page 035, 
says concerning the value of Spanish Irises 



Alexandrian Laurel with Pampas. Gravetye, December 20. 


l>urt of the house. In winter 1 value it 
most, when flowers are scarce; a vase of 
its sprays, either alone, mixed with a few 
flowers, or, as in the picture, a few plumes 
of Pampas Grass, makes a nice feature in 
the room. For Christmas decoration it is 


most useful—it 
etc., in a most 



ind lamps, 
lasts the 


good nursery, though it is only of late the 
trade has given it much care. We have 
lately had certain interesting notes as to 
the origin of its English name. Long 
known in gardens as Ruscus racemosus, 
some recent authority has changed the 
name to Danae Laurus without any 
reason. It will appeal to those who knew 


for cutting. They are grown very exten¬ 
sively here solely for that purpose; but, 
as they are required rather earlier than 
uould be the case if grown out-of-doors, 
the bulbs are grown in cold-frames. The 
bed Is made rich, yet light ; and in their 
earlier stages the sashes are kept on the 
frames, due attention being given to water- 
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iiig and ventilation. When growth is 
somewhat advanced the sashes are re¬ 
moved, and the blooms may be picked, ac¬ 
cording to the season, a fortnight or three 
weeks earlier than those in the open. If 
cut when the earliest bud is on the point 
of expanding, the flowers pack well, travel 
well, and I am told last well after a long 
railway journey to London. I find it suffi¬ 
cient to lift and replant the corms every 
fourth year, and in the intervening seasons 
a top-dressing of old rotted manure 
passed through a sieve of 1 inch mesh keeps 
them in good order. It may be said that 
equally large quantities of the English 
Irises, growm in a similar way, are 
equally satisfactory, and form an invalu¬ 
able succession to the Spanish varieties, 
lioth are of great service when large quan¬ 
tities of any given colour are required dur¬ 
ing the season.—W. McGuffog, Balmae, 
Kirkcudbright. 


GARDEN PE8TS AND FRIENDS. 

DESTROYING SLUGS. 

Would you be good enough to tell me what I 
can put on my vegetable garden to kill eluge 
and other insecte, and also what chemioal 
manure I should use to sweeten and revive the 
soil, ae the crops that I get are eo puny and 
thin?—T. H. Davison. 

[Soot applied in sufficient quantity to 
thoroughly blacken the surface will both 
rid the soil of insect foes and act as a 
fertiliser. This should be forked in while 
it is in a dry and active condition. If this 
would not be sufficiently stimulative, a 
dressing of fresh slaked lime would, if the 
garden has been regularly manured in the 
past, act in a very beneficial manner and 
at the same time kill off insect enemies. 
Half a pound of freshly-slaked lime in a 
fine powdery condition is sufficient to dress 
one square yard super. By measuring the 
area of ground you are desirous of treat¬ 
ing you can soon ascertain the quantity 
required. This should be dug in as soon as 
applied, and not be allowed to become 
saturated with rain beforehand. If, on 
the other hand, the garden has not been 
manured in previous seasons, which, from 
the remark made about crops being puny 
and thin we suspect to be the case, a good 
dressing of manure should be dug in a 
fortnight or so after applying the lime. 
You might, by employing a proprietary 
artificial vegetable manure, manage to get 
through the coming season without farm¬ 
yard manure, but the latter, if you wish 
to obtain the best results, would be the 
best to employ. A nitrogenous manure, 
such as nitrate of soda or sulphate of am¬ 
monia, would act as a pick-me-up and 
stimulate growth if applied as soon as 
growth becomes active, but the effect on 
the soil w T ould be to leave it in a still more 
exhausted condition. Any dealer in gar¬ 
den sundries and manures would supply 
you with a compounded vegetable manure 
or either of the other artificials mentioned. 
Soot you can obtain from your local sweep 
and lime from a builder or lime merchant 
at the local station yard.] 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The large white butterfly (Pontia 
Bntssieir) is a double-brooded insect, the 
first brood emerging in late spring. They 
are laid in batches of from six to over 100. 
on either side of the Cabbage leaves. The 
chrysalides never jiass that part of their 
metamorphosis in the ground, but under 
tiie copings of walls, on fences, or wind >w 
sills. The second brood, from the eggs of 
the first, emerges as perfect insects In the 
late summer. I should advise “ Cam¬ 
bridge ” to get rid of all his present stock 
of Cabbages and Broccoli by the end of 
Febngry, bu^^t^m, du^lra» the 


ground deep enough to bury any eggs or 
leaves that might have fallen. He would 
thus get rid of all hie present stock of eggs 
and the insects that would lay eggs for the 
second brood. Gas lime could be of no use, 
as the pupse are not in the ground. Jt is a 
migratory species, and travels long dis¬ 
tances, eo, as you suggest, “ Cambridge” 
should look out for and destroy any cater¬ 
pillars he may find in the summer hatch¬ 
ings from eggs laid by any extraneous 
butterflies for the second brood.— Entomo¬ 
logist. 


VEGETABLES. 

CULTIVATING VACANT LAND. 

In the present state of affairs in this coun¬ 
try it is of paramount importance that 
every uncultivated yard of land should be 
brought Into use. We are told of shortage 
of foodstuffs and a consequent rise in 
prices. There is scarcely a town but 
where on the outskirts of which there is to 
be seen land unoccupied and doing nothing, 
waiting, I suppose, for the time when it 
may be sold. But that will not be yet. 
We need to remind ourselves that we are 
still at war, and if we are to “ carry on ” 
we must use all our resources. There is, 
lam convinced, no need for a deal of food 
shortage if people would only bestir them¬ 
selves and cultivate land that at present 
Is yielding nothing. I am glad to see that 
the Government has at last determined to 
do something in the way of providing for 
more market gardens and small holdings 
by giving powers to enable local authori¬ 
ties to enter on unoccupied land and not 
pay rates. 

This is undoubtedly a step in the right 
direction, but such action is sometimes 
slow, and to all those interested who live 
in districts where land is idle I would 
urge upon them the necessity of at once 
taking steps to acquire it. This should l>e 
at a nominal rental, because It is patent to 
anyone that for building it is out of the 
question for a long time, and, in the mean¬ 
time, tilled and brought under cultivation, 
it will add to its value. If I (as one who 
had something to do in the early part of 
this year in helping to form an Allotment 
Holders’ Association and converting waste 
ground into good vegetable-yielding plots) 
may make a suggestion it is, that one or 
two should get together and canvass the 
neighbourhood where there is vacant land 
and ascertain who would be likely to take 
plots; then approach the owners of the 
land, who, if they are at all patriotic, will 
give the required facilities. The question 
of fencing is, I know, a somewhat difficult 
one at the present, bearing in mind the 
price of timber, but it is not insurmount¬ 
able, and it may be possible In a newly- 
formed association for some of the mem¬ 
bers to suggest a solution either by pro¬ 
curing second-hand posts from a builder’s 
yard or old sleepers from a railway com¬ 
pany, which, erected and wired, will form 
a quite good enough fence. All this work 
should be taken in hand with as little de¬ 
lay as possible, so that plots may lie 
marked out and the ground double-dug and 
left rough for the winter, in order that the 
weather may reduce it to a desirable con¬ 
dition, preparatory to planting in spring. 
All this takes time, but it is time well 
spent, because it will enable men and 
women to grow their own vegetables and 
ensure a stock of Potatoes and other vege¬ 
tables both for summer and winter use, 
besides enabling them to indulge in one of 
the healthiest of occupations in their spare 
time. Leahukst. 

Early Peas. —In favoured districts a first 
sowing of a round, hard-seeded variety, 
such as Bountiful, may now be made. A 


warm, well-drained position is essential, 
and if the soil is of a heavy nature and in 
a wet condition draw the drills deeper than 
usual, place some light, friable soil in the 
bottom—leaf-soil would be better than 
nothing—sow the seed, cover it with simi¬ 
lar material, and finish off by putting in 
as much of the staple as is required to fill 
the drills level with the surrounding soil. 
Do not attempt sowing wrinkled varieties 
in the open till towards the end of the 
month. Matters can, however, be ex¬ 
pedited by making a sowing of an approved 
variety either in pots, boxes, or on turves 
at the present time. These plants will be 
ready for setting outdoors in March. 


GROWING VEGETABLES. 

I am working a piece of land near Wimbledon, 
and am deeiroue of obtaining the beet results. 
The position is north-easterly, the ground 
about 3 of an acre, a very heavy, clayey soil. I 
can have plenty of horse-manure, also ashes 
and lime. The owner wishes to use half the 
ground for Potatoes, the rest for vegetables. 
What Potatoes would you suggest? The posi¬ 
tion is a very cold and wet one. Could you 
say what amount of seed Potatoes would be 
neoessary, and how I may bring along a suc¬ 
cession of greenstuff? The Curly Kale is not 
liked, but Savoys and Cabbage, Spinach, and 
Cauliflower are. I have a greenhouse which 
faces south-west. Would it be well to sow 
some greenstuff in boxes or pots and then prick 
them out into a cold-frame? I have just 
enough heat to keep out the frost. Could you 
also suggest a good Tomato for this house and 
how soon I may sow the seed ?—C. Venables. 

[You are fortunate in having a good 
store of manure to draw ui*on. Such being 
the case, bastard trench the whole of the 
plot, and work in a liberal quantity of 
manure with both the top and bottom spits. 
You might also use the ashes if in a finely- 
sifted condition, as they cause adhe¬ 
sive and heavy soils to work more easily 
in future, and prevent them becoming com¬ 
pacted again. Lime would also do good, 
but this is better applied some three weeks 
or so after the trenching is completed. If 
the trenching is carefully done the plot 
should be much drier in future and more 
suited for Potato cultivation. Varieties 
suited to such a soil are: Up-to-Date, 
Edward VII., Factor, and Scottish 
Triumph. You would require about 5 cwt. 
of seed tubers. In regard to vegetables, 
make use of the greenhouse by all means 
to forward Cauliflowers, Brussels Sprouts, 
Cabbages, Onions, or anything else neces¬ 
sary, and prick off the seedlings as sug¬ 
gested in cold-frames. If Early London. 
YValcheren, Early Giant, and Magnum 
Bonum Cauliflowers, for instance, are 
sown and raised in this way, you will se¬ 
cure a long succession. Savoys would 
come in quite early enough if sown out¬ 
doors in the latter end of March, in mid- 
April, and about May 12th. This would 
give you a succession over a long period. 
Do not omit growing Rosette Colewort, 
sowing about May 9th for autumn, and 
June 9th for winter cutting. Non¬ 
pareil, Maincrop, etc., would be suitable 
Cabbages for summer and autumn use. 
Autumn-raised plants could be purchased 
with wh'ch to make a first planting, and 
the same with regard to Onions. As to 
Spinach, you must wait until sowings can 
be made in the usual way outdoors in 
early April, choosing the w’armest i>osition 
you can find for the purpose. Winter Let¬ 
tuces can be bought cheaply for planting 
next month, and raise successional crops 
under glass. Sow Autumn Giant Cauli¬ 
flower and Autumn Protecting Broccoli the 
third or fourth week in March to give you 
a supply till the end of the year. For 
summer use sow Universal or Magnum 
Bonum early in April. A good Tomato for 
your purpose would be Best of All. As 
you have not much warmth at command, 
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do not sow before the end of February. If 
a smaller fruit would answer your require¬ 
ments, select Sunrise, a very heavy 
cropper.] 


NOTES AND EE PLIES. 

Planting Potatoes. —I have in my garden a 
email, slightly eloping piece of ground, facing 
due south, and sheltered on north, east, and 
west by a hedge and buildings. The soil is 
light and sandy over gravel. I have had it 
dug deeply, and wish to grow early Potatoes 
there. Part of it I could oover with frames. 
The rest of the ground is small enough to be 
easily protected agains.t light spring frosts. 
Would you very kindly tell me what time to 
put in the Potatoes in the frames and also in 
the open ground? The kind I have in mind 
is Myatt’s Ashleaf.—E. W. 0. 

[Assuming you are prepared to keep the 
frames protected against frost, Potatoes 
may be planted In them any time during 
the present month. Favourable weather 
in March would be a good time, seeing you 
are evidently prepared to protect the tops 
from spring frosts, to plant in the open. 
Myatt’s Prolific Ashleaf, if true, would, 
although not quite so early as some varie¬ 
ties, be suitable for the latter purpose. 
For the frames, Sharpe’s Victor, Sharpe’s 
Express, or Duke of York would be a 
better selection. All three are earlier than 
Myatt’s Ashleaf and equally suited for 
outdoor culture.] 


royal Horticultural society. 

January 30th, 1917. 

The fortnightly meeting, held on this date, 
was one of the smallest for many years 
lsist, albeit the January meetings are 
rarely of any extent. On tills occasion, 
doubtless, the severity of the weather kept 
not a few exhibitors away. Two groups 
only were before the Floral Committee and 
four before the Orchid Committee, all be¬ 
ing of small size. Not a single hardy plant 
was on view, and no award of any kind 
vias granted. 


Armstrong and Brown, who appear to be 
possessed of an almost unique strain. 
About a score of plants, many of which 
were flowering for the first time, were 
shown. Of these the following, while new 
and distinct, were of exceptional merit. 
O. eximium variety (finely blotched), O. 
Ardentillus variety violaceum (very dis¬ 
tinct), O. gandavense (maroon with white 
irregular lines, quite one of the best of the 
group), O. Peerless var. rotunda (whose 
solid pure white ground is shaded with 
chocolate), and O. Peerless Magpie, which 
Is very beautiful. Of the Odontiodas two 
foims/>f O. Madeline arrested attention at 
once, one having the sepals heavily tipped 
palest primrose, the white ground heavily 
chequered scarlet, the other wholly 
coloured a refined bronzy-orange—the 
shade the well-known. Chrysanthemum 
Source d’Or assumes in the open in late 
autumn—with an underlay of yellow. In 
each the flowers were of Odontoglossum 
crispum size; in other respects both may 
bo accounted acquisitions. In a small 
group of Cymbidiums Messrs. Hassall and 
Co. displayed several forms of C. Sybil, all 
very distinct and beautiful. The most 
striking were those with waxy-white, 
white with lip heavily freckled crimson, 
and flesh-pink with crimson lip respec¬ 
tively. All bore handsome racemes of 
flowers. Messrs. Charlesworth’s contri¬ 
bution consisted of well-flowered Odonto¬ 
glossum crispnm, O. c. xanthotes (very 
chaste white with yellow crest), Odontioda 
Florence (whose white ground is copiously 
strewed with claret-red blotches), and some 
good Cattleyas and Laelio-Cattleyas, of 
wlich latter L.-C. Serbia was the best. 
From Messrs. Sander and Sons came the 
beautiful Cymbidium Chaffinch (blush-pink 
with reddish markings). Cattleya Freda 
Sander (very chaste and pure), and 
Cypripedium Actieus var. Radium (a very 
handsome sort). 

FRUIT AND VEGETABLES. 


GREENHOUSE PLANTS. 

In this department Messrs. R. F. Felton 
and Sons arranged an attractive grouping 
of cut sprays of Eucalypti and Acacias, 
the former chiefly represented by E. 
resinifera, whose numerous buds, ex¬ 
ternally coloured a rosy-scarlet on the ex¬ 
posed side, render it highly ornamental, 
even before the flowers expand. The 
species is of considerable value in decora¬ 
tion and lasts a long time in good condition. 
Messrs. Allwood Brothers contributed 
quite a good exhibit of Perpetual-flowering 
Carnations in much variety, the amply- 
filled vases arranged on dark velvet show 
ing to advantage. The new cerise-coloured 
Destiny was one of the best, though the 
scarlet aud yellow ground fancy variety 
Mandarin has rarely, we think, been shown 
better in the depth of winter. Triumph 
(fine crimson), Bishton Wonder, En¬ 
chantress Supremo, Mary Allwood, Salmon 
Enchantress, and Wivelsfield White were 
also good. To Mr. Herbert Chapman, Rye, 
belongs the credit of exhibiting the first 
forced Narcissi of the year, a pretty and 
graceful white-flowered variety of his own 
raising as yet unnamed, one of whose 
Parents was Mountain Maid, being shown 
in good condition. A Leedsi of drooping 
form and medium size, the crown is of 
Palest primrose on opening. A foot high, 
it promises well, from the pot-grown ex¬ 
amples shown, as an early forcing sort. A 
pretty N. cyelamineus hybrid, with cut 
Freesias, also came from the same source. 

ORCHIDS. 

By far the most interesting group of 
these wai 
gloesumR 


The only exhibit before this Committee 
was the new seedling Apple Premier, a 
cross hetweeir Wellington and Peasgood'< 
Nonsuch, which, in the large eye, small 
core, and colouring, shows a considerable 
leaning to the first-mimed, the size being 
that of the latter. It is stated to be an 
excellent late-keeping sort. No award was 
made, the Committee desiring to see it in 
growth and fruiting. It was presented by 
Messrs. Sea brook and Sons. 


LAW AND OUSTOM. 


Trees overhanging garden.—I have a email 
garden in Cheleea. Behind my south wall, only 
1 foot from it, are two big trees in the grounds 
beyond. The trees naturally lean badly 
towards the south and overhang my garden, 
where the branches begin. I have requested 
the owner to top them, but he replies he can¬ 
not risk his gardener’s life doing this. (The 
man has just topped several other trees that 
overhung the gardens on each side of mine, so 
it is obviously only an excuse.) He goes on to 
say that if I can get someone to do it, he has 
no objection so far as the branches overhang¬ 
ing my garden. I do not see why I should 
have the expense of this. Surely it is his busi¬ 
ness to do it. Am I within my right to insist 
on his removing these trees or the parts of 
them that overhang? I can grow nothing in 
my border because of them.—W. E. B. 

[You may cut off the overhanging 
branches if your neighbour fails to act on 
the notice you give. You must, however, 
be careful not to cut beyond the vertical 
line of your boundary. You must only cut 
off the portions actually overhanging your 
land. It would be neighbourly, if there is 
no urgency in the matter, to give him a 
fortnight’s notice.] 


i a remarkable ^eries of Odpnto- 
aijd Odontfcdas| yon 


r-gfe 


THE WEEK'S WORK. 

OPEN-AIR GARDENING. 

In bloom January 30th. — Erica camea (in 
variety ), Erica mediterranea hybrida, E. 
lusitanica, Jasminum nudifiorum, and the 
Winter Sweet (Chimonanthus jraorans). 

Tub week’s work.— Owing to continued frost 
and cutting north-east winds the above are 
the only plants in bloom at the time of writ¬ 
ing, and these are in sheltered places. The 
only 1 outdoor work possible during the past 
week has been the thinning and cleaning of 
shrubberies. It is several years since such a 
long spell of severe weather was experienced, 
and this will doubtless test the hardiness or 
otherwise of many choice shrubs. All plants 
of doubtful hardiness have been protected, but 
in many cases I fear the continued frost will 
find its way through the protecting material. 
During such weather it is impossible to take 
too much care of tender plants in cold-frames. 
They should be covered as much as seems 
necessary, and care taken in uncovering them. 
Any plants that have been subjected to a 
lower temperature than is good for them 
should not be suddenly exposed. In c^ses 
where actual freeling has taken place the 
thawing should he as gradual as possible. 

F. W. Gallop. 

Lilford Hall, Oundle, Northante. 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Early Te&cheR.— Trees started at the begin¬ 
ning of last month and since forced slowly 
will soon be on the point of bursting idto 
bloom. Before this takes place vaporise the 
house, as this, should occasion arise, cannot 
be done while the trees are in bloom. Aphis 
increases to such an extent that if an attack 
is set up about the time the flowers begin to 
expand there is a risk that the trees will he in 
a sorry condition before they can be safely 
vaporised. Another matter requiring atten¬ 
tion before the flowering period is entered 
upon is to ascertain the condition of the border 
and afford a copious supply of water in a 
tepid state if it is found necessary. With the 
expansion of the first few flowers damping and 
syringing must for the time being be sus¬ 
pended, but this does not preclude the 
sprinkling of the footpaths on bright mornings, 
as this under such conditions promotes a 
healthy atmosphere and favours free setting. 
As setting must not be left to chance, a 
camel’s hair brush or rabbit’s tail must be 
used with which to effect it, taking the pollen 
from the small-flowered varieties to the large 
ones and vice versd. About noon is the best 
time to do this, and whether bright or other¬ 
wise, a little air should be admitted at the top 
of the house an hour or so before fertiliso- 
tion takes place. The pollen will then be in 
a dry and potent condition. As regards tem¬ 
perature, a slight increase may he allowed 
when flowering commences, but, although with 
the aid of srwheat 70 degs. to 75 degs. will do 
no harm with a sufficient amount of ventila¬ 
tion in the daytime, 50 degs. should not be ex¬ 
ceeded at night. To succeed the foregoing, 
another or the second house should he started. 

Early vinery. —With the buds visibly swell¬ 
ing, the temperature may now be increased 
another 5 degs. both by day and night. Over¬ 
head syringing may be continued some little 
time longer, or until the leaves on the shoots 
begin to expand, when it is no longer required. 
The rods will then derive a sufficient amount 
of moisture from the daily syringing of the 
walls and the damping of paths and border 
surfaces. Disbudding is best deferred until it 
can he determined which shoots will furnish 
the best bunches. The border should again be 
tested and given sufficient tepid water to 
moisten it throughout if found to be getting 
dry. This is a detail to which sufficient atten¬ 
tion is not always given. There can be no 
stated periods for watering borders, and the 
only way to find out when water is required 
is to frequently test the condition of the soil. 

Second vinery. —Another house may now be 
started, and if this contains varieties such as 
Foster’s Seedling, Buckland Sweetwater, 
Madresfleld Court, and Black Hamburgh, ripe 
Grapes, and that without hard forcing, may 
reasonably be looked! jidr 1 id’ July or August 
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uext. The temperatures and treatment suited 
for the last-named will suit all until the 
colouring stage is reached, when special means 
have to be taken to prevent splitting of the 
berries taking place in Madresfleld Court. 

Pot Pigs. —An advance of 5 degs. in the tem¬ 
perature is necessary now that the youDg 
leaves are expanding and fruits developing. 
When four to five leaves have been made, the 
pinching out of the points of the shoots will 
help the swelling of the Figlets. Two things 
have to be guarded against when this stage is 
reoched- one is never to allow the bottom- 
heat, if the pots are plunged in leaves, or if 
heat is afforded by artificial means, to fall 
below 75 degs.; and the second is, to always 
supply the roots with tepid water or at a tem¬ 
perature of not less than 80 degs. Non-ob¬ 
servance of these details will inevitably bring 
about falling of the fruits. As the roots are 
now very active, a top-dressing of rich warm 
compost should be afforded and settled into 
place with a good watering. If the pots are 
already nearly full to the rinis with soil and 
roots adopt the usual expedients for holding 
the top-dressing in place— i.e., laying pieces of 
turf 2 inches thick on top of the rime, or in-' 
sorting strips of zinc 3 inches wide inside the 
rims of the pots. Until the flowering period is 
reached syringing of the foliage and thorough 
damping of the floors, etc., must be attended 
to twice daily. Very little ventilation will be 
required until brighter weather and a visible 
increase of daylight are experienced. When 
permanently planted trees are relied on for 
the first crop, and a start was made some 
three or four weeks ago, the point buds will 
be breaking and the young fruits developing. 
An advance of 5 degs. in the temperature will, 
therefore, be required, and the same rate of 
increase should again be afforded when expan¬ 
sion of foliage takes place. In regard to 
watering, syringing, etc., the treatment is the 
same as for pot-grown trees. 

Cttctunoers.—Plants raised as advised will 
now be ready for planting out. Hillocks of 
soil some 5 feet or 6 feet distant from each 
other should, therefore, be made up on the 
beds whether the latter are filled with leaves 
or if the soil rests direct on the stone covers 
or wooden slabs lying over the bottom heat 
ohamber. This should consist of good fibrous 
loam in a rather rough state, with some old 
Mushroom dung and a little leaf-mould added. 
When nicely warmed through the soil oan be 
put on and settled into place round the balls 
with tepid water applied with a rosed pot. 
Staking and tying the plants will complete 
the operation. A sharp top and bottom heat is 
essential to quick growth and early fruiting, 
and unless plenty of warmth can be afforded 
it is useless to attempt Cucumber culture at 
this early date. The preceding remarks apply 
to Melons also, and such being the case, very 
few early crops of Melons will, it is feared, be 
grown this season. As the season advances, 
when lees fireheat as a result of improved 
weather conditions will be required, they will 
prove less costly to grow. In the meantime, 
seed-sowing and the subsequent shifting of the 
plants into larger pots are preparatory 
measures that should have attention. 

A. W. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Peach-trees that have set their fruits and 
are beginning to grow require to be disbudded 
gradually. Remove a few of the growths 
daily rather than a large number at one time 
at longer intervale, as this would cause a 
check that frequently results in the young 
fruits dropping. The foreright and strongest 
growths near the extremities, especially on 
the upper parts of the trees, should be taken 
first, this encouraging those near the base to 
gain strength. When this even balance has 
been secured, the shoots on each tree should 
be gradually reduced to the proper number 
for tying in. The first thing to be considered 
is an even spread of shoots for producing fruit 
next year, and as these cannot be secured too 
near home, the best near the base and another 
at the point for extension must not be inter¬ 
fered with. It is also necessary to retain 
others at intervals of a foot or so. Those in¬ 
tervening with fruit clustering at the base 
should not be removed bodily at once, but 
pinched back to tw</'or’\hree leaves, iwhjch act 
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as feeders, taking them away by degrees as the 
thinning of the fruit is proceeded with and 
the base shoots require room for extension. 
By adopting this plan every part of the tree 
is kept full of foliage, and the short spurs so 
formed are a great help to the fruit when 
swelling and stoning. The night temperature 
should be maintained at 55 degs. to 60 degs., 
according to outside conditions. Ventilate 
whenever possible during the day, for a stag¬ 
nant atmosphere is harniful. Watch carefully 
for green or black fly, and on its first appear¬ 
ance fumigate lightly, using for preference a 
vaporising compound. On no account should 
the trees be syringed with an insecticide after 
the fruit has formed, or serious injury to the 
crop may result. Syringe the trees daily with 
clear water and keep all inside borders in a 
moderately moist condition, for if the soil is 
allowed to become dry red-spider will quickly 
make its appearance. New plantations of 

Bush fruits should if possible be made in 
the autumn, but bushes may be planted dur¬ 
ing the next few weeks with every prospect of 
sucoees, provided the ground is in a suitable 
condition. As these plants are likely to occupy 
the same site for a number of years the 
ground should be trenched and heavily 
manured. If the pruning of established bushes 
is not already completed it should be finished 
as soon as possible. 

Red and White Currants should be pruned 
on the spur system, leaving only a few buds of 
the leading shoots for extension, or lower 
down for filling up a space caused by the de¬ 
cay of a branch. The pruning of Black Cur¬ 
rants is best done after the fruit is gathered, 
as this favours the development of strong, 
young fruiting growths. The thinning is often 
deferred until other bush fruits are pruned in 
autumn and winter. All old wood should be 
cut clean away at the base, leaving only the 
strong young shoots of the previous year. 
When pruning Gooseberries keep the shoots 
well apart so that plenty of light may reach 
them, and remove all sucker growth, keeping 
the stem clear for at least 9 inches. The 
centre of the bush should be sufficiently open 
to enable the fruit to be gathered without 
tearing the hands. Reserve as many of the 
straight, new growths as are necessary to 
furnish the bush, remembering that the best 
fruits are borne on wood of the previous year. 
It well repays to apply an annual dressing 
of farmyard manure, and this should be 
spread between the bushes after the soil has 
been cleaned and forked over lightly. A sow¬ 
ing of 

Brussels Sprouts has been made to furnish 
plants for bearing in September. The seed6 
are sown in boxes, which are placed in gentle 
heat. As soon as the seedlings make their ap¬ 
pearance the boxes are removed to a cold pit, 
and when large enough to handle are pricked 
off into beds, putting them 4 inches apart. 
The pit is kept close for a few days, but when 
growth commences air is admitted to prevent 
the plants becoming drawn. After a time the 
lights are removed gradually until the plants 
are ready to put out early in May. Dwarf 
Gem is one of the best varieties for present 
sowing, the Sprouts of medium size, very solid, 
and of excellent flavour. A further sowing of 
Carrots will be made in a cold pit, and as 
soon as the weather is favourable a small sow¬ 
ing will be made on a warm border in the 
open, sowing the seed in rows 9 inches apart 
and lightly covering them with finely-sifted 
soil in sufficient quantity to level the drills. 

Winter Spinach is in an unsatisfactory con¬ 
dition, and no doubt the trouble is attribut¬ 
able to the wet condition of the ground fol¬ 
lowed by frost. As Spinach is a necessary 
winter vegetable, a sowing has been made in 
cold-frames set on a mild hotbed. Drills are 
drawn at 1 foot apart, and the seed sown 
thinly. This should furnish a supply until 
produce oan be obtained from a warm border 
in the open. 

Autumn-sown Onions. — The ground in¬ 
tended for these has been well manured and 
thoroughly trenched. The transplanting will 
be done as soon as the weather is favourable. 
A few days before the planting is done the 
surface is pointed over, adding a good dress¬ 
ing of soot, after which the surface is raked 
level. The plants are placed in rows 15 inches 
apart and 10 inches from each other in the 


rows. The varieties sown for this purpose are 
Ailea Craig, Wrox ton Improved, Paragon, 
Giant Rooca, and Giant Lemon Rocca. 

Shallots will be planted as soon as the eoil 
is in a workable condition. A border near to 
the kitchen garden path has been prepared by 
manuring and deep digging. When the ground 
is in a workable condition the surface will be 
lightly dug, afterwards making a fine tilth by 
means of a wooden rake. The bulbs are 
planted iu straight lines 1 foot apart, simply 
pressing them into the eoil at every 10 inches. 
For general purposes the common variety may 
be grown, but Large Red and Giant yield 
much larger bulbs. 

Mushrooms.—Materials are collected and 
prepared in order that a supply of Mushrooms 
may be maintained through the spring months. 
The manure is placed in an open shed, and 
turned every second day for at least a fort¬ 
night. When it is considered that fermenta¬ 
tion has gone on long enough the manure is 
placed in the house in a layer about 2 feet 
thick. After allowing it to remain undis¬ 
turbed for a day or two, and when the tem¬ 
perature has risen through fermentation to 
85 degs., the litter is turned over and after¬ 
wards rammed together tightly. The bed is 
spawned when the temperature has fallen to 
80 degs. After a few days the bed is surfaced 
with fresh loam, making it firm by beating it 
with the back of a spade. Little further 
attention is necessary for a month following, 
beyond keeping the atmosphere of the house 
damp and syringing the walls and floor occa¬ 
sionally. Beds in bearing must not be allowed 
to become too dry and fire heat should as far 
as possible be avoided. If a temperature off 
50 degs. to 55 (legs, can be maintained without 
fire heat, there will be little need for moisture 
beyond that supplied by occasionally damping 
the walls. F. W. Gallop. 


SCOTLAND. 

Sweet Peas. —In the course of the week the 
first sowing of Sweet Peas was made. The 
varieties include a few of the novelties, but 
it is impossible to keep up with the rapid in¬ 
crease of new sorts, many of them differing 
but slightly from those already in cultivation. 
For general purposes, therefore, it is better to 
confine the selection to well-tried and favourite 
sorts. In sowing the seeds, paper pots, each 
5 inches iu diameter are used. I have pre¬ 
viously referred to the value of these pots for 
this and similar purposes. They are durable 
and much lighter than the ordinary pots, and 
the plants do equally well in them. Ten seeds 
are allowed to each pot, and a light, but rather 
rich, compost is favoured. Meantime, the pots 
are placed in an unheated greenhouse, and the 
seeds will be sparingly supplied with water till 
germination takes place. Even should the 
thermometer in the house register a few 
degrees of frost no harm will be done to the 
seeds unless the soil be very wet. 

Gloxinias.— The earliest batch has been 
potted up. This consists of young corms raised 
from leaf-cuttings during the past summer 
and which give promise of making useful stuff. 
Many growers insist that, in order to do 
Gloxinias well, there ought to be a proportion 
of peat in the compost. As a matter of fact, 
excellent results can be obtained by using good 
loam and leaf-mould in equal quantities, with, 
of course, plenty of good sharp sand. The 
batch referred to is at present in 3-inch pots, 
and will be ultimately bloomed in 5-inch pots, 
after which they are discarded. Plants are eo 
easily raised from leaf-cuttings that a regular 
supply of young plants oan be easily had, and 
favourite colours can be increased to any 
extent. 

Tuberous Begonias. —At the same time a 
small batch of double-flowering Begonias was 
started. These will be bloomed in 7-inch pots, 
and, in order to avoid unnecessary handling, 
the tubers were at once put into pots of that 
size. This, of oourse, will necessitate very 
careful watering until root action begins. A 
similar compost to that used for Gloxinias was 
employed; and until growth is well started, 
both of the batches mentioned will be given 
the heat of a stove which is kept moderately 
high. 

Repotting Ferns. —Many Ferns which word 

cut over some tjmf| ,ago jppTr show signs of re- 
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GUARANTESTED QUALITY 

ROSES PLANTS SEEDS 


Garden Roses 

SELECTION “A.” 

24 best and moat popular 
roses for general purposes. 

A splendid ■* n o Carriage 

assortment. • 4 W D paid. 
Caroline Testout (ht).aal.pk. 6 d. 
Earl of Warwick(ht),sal.rose 8 d. 
Ecarlate (ht), scarlet - - 8 d. 

Ethel Malcolm (ht). ivory w. 8 <J. 
Frau Karl Druschki (hp). w. 8 d. 
George Dlckson(ht), deep cr. 8 d. 
G. C. Waud (ht). orange ver. 8 d. 
Gen. McArthur (ht), scarlet 8 d. 
GusGrunerwalddit),carmine 8 d. 
La France (ht), rose - - 6 d. 

La Tosca (ht), salmon flesh 8 d. 
Lady Pirrie (ht), apricot - 8 d. 
Lady Ashtown (ht).deep pk. 6 < 1 . 
Mme.A.Chatenay(ht),sal.pk. 6 d. 
Mme. C. Lutaud(ht),yel.rose 1/- 
Mme.Ed. Herriot, prawn red 9d. 
Mme.JulesGrolez(ht).sil.ro 8 e 6 d. 
Mme.MelanieSoupert(ht),y. 9d. 
Mme. Bavary(ht),orangeyel. 6 d. 
Mme.Segond VVeher(ht),sal. 8 d. 
Ophelia (ht), flesh pink -1 - 
Pharlsaer (ht), rosy white - 8 d. 
Rayon d’Or (ab), yellow - 9d. 

Richmond (ht), scarlet - 8 d. 

Fragrant Roses 

SELECTION "D.” 

12 chosen chiefly for their 
abundant delicious scent. 
Colouring fil Carriage 

gorgeous. ' J / " paid. 

Alfred Colomb (hp), red - 6 d. 
Dupuy Jamaln (hp), cerise - 6 d. 
Earl of Gosford(ht),crimson 8 d. 
GeorgeDickson(ht),vel.crim. 8 d. 
GeneralJacqueminot(hp).cr. 6 d. 
Gen. McArthur(ht).crimson 8 d. 
J uliet (hb), old gold and red 8 d. 
La France (ht), rose - - 6 d. 

Lady Alice Stan!ey(ht).pink 8 d. 
Mme. Ed. Herriot (per), red 9d. 
Mrs.JohnLaing(hp),ro 9 y pk. 6 d. 
Ulrich Brunner(hp).cher.red 6 d. 

Dwarf Bedding Roses 

SELECTION “I.” 

12 perpetual, free-flowering 
sorts, of bushy habit. 
Surprisingly 7 / Carriage 
effective. / / “ paid. 
A.R.GoodwIn(per.),sal.pink 8 d. 
Rettv (ht). coppery rose - 9d. 
Pchs. of Wellington, saffron 9d. 
Ecnrlate(ht),scarlet red - 8 d. 
EarlofWarwlck (ht).sal.rose 8 d. 
G. C. Waud(ht),orange ver. 8 d. 
Lady Pirrle(ht),apricot pink 8 d. 
Mrne. Ed. Herriot. red - - 9d. 

Molly S. Crawford (t).white 9d. 
Mrs. A.Ward(ht),Indian yel. 8 d. 
Rayon d’Or(hb),orange cad. 9d. 
Richmond (ht), scarlet - 8 d. 

Garden and Cutting 

SELECTION “ M.” 

12 free-flowering roses for 
garden and indoor decoration. 
Abundance * 7,0 Carriage 

of bloom. / / D paid. 

Arthur Goodwin.orange red 8 d. 
B“ttv, coppery rose - - 9d. 

F-<5 11 Meyer. r n d and yellow - 8 d. 
Genl. McArthur.bright scar. fed. 
Gross an Teplitz, crimson - 6 d. 
HarryKirk.deep sulphur yel. 9d. 
Killarney, pink - - - 8 d. 

Mme. Abel Chatenay.sal.pk. 6 d. 
Mme.JulesGrolez.bright rose 6 d. 
Mme. Ravary, pale orange - 6 d. 
Rayon d'Or.deep orange cad. 9d. 
Richmond, pure red scarlet 8 d. 

Sweet Briars 

SELECTION “ R.” 

6 choice and fragrant sorts, 
suitable for hedges, Ac. 

Colours q ;q Carriage 

exquisite. D. paid. 

Anne of Geierstein, deep cri. 8 d. 
Edith Bellenden. rose pink 8 d. 
Lucy Bertram, rich crimson 8 d. 
Lady Penzance, soft copper 8 d. 
Meg Merrlles. bright crim. 8 d. 
Rose Bradwardine,clear rose 8 d. 


Exhibition Roses 

SELECTION “ B.” 

24 specially-selected varieties, 
superb form, grand colour. 

Assured * n if* Carriage 
prize winners. • £-1 D paid. 
Avoca (ht), crimson scarlet 8d. 
Bessie Brown (ht).creamyw. 8d. 
British Queen (ht), white - 9d. 
Chao. Lefebvre (hp),crimson fd. 
Coronation (hp), flesh pink 1/- 
Dean Hole (ht), silvery rose 8d. 
Earl of Gosford(ht),dk.crlm. 8d. 
Ethel Malcolm (ht),Ivory w. 8d. 
Gl.de C.Gulnoisseau(hp),ver. 6d. 
GeorgeDickson(ht),vel.crlm. 8d. 
Hugh Dickson (hp), crimson 6d. 
J. B. Clarke (ht), crimson - 8d. 
Jonkheer J.L. Mock(ht),car. 8d. 
Leslie Holland(ht),scar.crim 8d. 
Mabel Drew (ht).canary yel. 8d. 
LvonsRose(ht),shrimp pink 8d. 
Mrs. C. West (ht). shell pink 8d. 
Mildred Grant(ht),tinted w. 8d. 
Mrs.AmyHammond(ht),ap. 8d. 
Mrs.AndrewCarnegie(ht),w. I/- 
Mrs.JohnLaing(hp),rosv pk. 6d. 
Mrs. J. H. Welch (ht). pink 8d. 
Mrs. Roosevelt(ht),pale flesh 8d. 
UlrlchBrunner(hp),cher.red 6d. 

Town Roses 

SELECTION “E.” 

12 sorts proved suitable for 
growing in smoke. 

Immensely o Carriage 
successful. D/D paid. 
CarolineTe9tout(ht),sal.pink 6d. 
Dr.O'Donel Browne(ht).car. 8d. 
F. K. Druschki (hp), white 8d. 
George Dlckson(ht).crimson 8d. 
GustaveGrunerwald(ht),car. 8d. 
J. B. Clark fht), deep scarlet 8d. 
La Tosca (ht), silvery pink 8d. 
Mme. Ed. Herriot (per), red 9d. 
Mme.Ravary(ht).orange yel. 6d. 
Mrs.JohnLaing(hp),rose pk. 6d. 
Mme. Isaac Perelre (b), car. 6d. 
Ulrich Brunner(hp),cher.red 6d. 

Tall Bedding Roses 

SELECTION “ J.” 

12 vigorous sorts, may be 
pegged down or grown natural. 
Charming ^ o Carriage 
colouring. D D paid. 
Gen. McArthur(ht),crimson 8d. 
Gruss anTeplitzi'htl.crimson 6d. 
Ous. Grunervvald (ht).carm. 8d. 
Hugh Dickson (hp),crimson 6d. 
Lady Hillingdon(t),apri-yeI. 9d. 
La Tosca (ht). silvery pink 8d. 
Mme.A.Chatenay.salm.pink 6d. 
Mme. M. Soupert(ht),yellow Ed. 
Mrs. R. G. S.Crawford, pink 6d. 
Pharisaer (ht), rosy white - 8d. 
Pee. C.de Rohan,dark crims. 6d. 
Souv. de M. Zayas (ht), car. 6d. 

Baby Ramblers 

SELECTION ” O.” 

12 roses of bushy habit, 
recommended for beds. 

About lft. Carriage 

In height. D/D paid. 

Annie Miller, dazzling pink 6d. 
Canarienvogel, yel. & orange 9d. 
Ellen Poulsen, deep rose - 8d. 
Erna Teschendorf, crimson 8d. 
E. Lamescn, orange pink - 8d. 
Jessie, rose crimson - • 6d. 

Katherine Zeimet, pure wh. 8d. 
King Edward VII., rosy car. 8d. 
Leonie Lamesch,coppery red 8d. 
Mrs. Taft, brilliant crimson 8d. 
Mrs.W. H. Cutbush.cher.pk. 6d. 
Orleans, geranium red - - 6d. 

Climbers, Ramblers 

SELECTION “ S.” 

6 roses suitable for trellis, 
pillars, arches, pergolas. Ac. 
All very a Carriage 

vigorous. *+ “ paid. 

Alberic Rarbier (W.). yellow 9d. 
American Pillar(cl.. P.),plnk 9d. 
Blush Rambler (cl.,P.).blush 9d. 
Dorothy Perkins (W.). pink 9d. 
Excelsa (W.), brll. scarlet 9d. 
Hiawatha (cl.,P.), crlm.wh. 9d. 


Spring Flowers 

Hardy Auriculas, mixed 3/- doz. 
Sweet Williams, mixed 1/- „ 
Canterbury Bells, mixed 1/H „ 

., „ 3 colours 1/6 „ 

Wallflowers, blood red, yellow, 

4 6 100. 9d. doz. 
strong bushy plants, for Imme¬ 
diate planting and display. 


SEED POTATOES 

Place your Order at once. There Is not only a shortage of 
potatoes but n very much heavier demand than in any pre¬ 
vious season, due to the exhortations of the Government and 
tho Pres3 to increase food production. 


Border Flowers 

“OPAL” SELECTION. 
Every one A / Carriage 
first class. “/ * paid. 
Mesa Starwort, rich deep blue. 
Peach-l’d Bellflower, sky blue. 
Mussin’s Catmint, soft lavender 
Bradshaw’s Avens, scarlet. 
Dwarf Golden Sneezcwort. 
Opal Alkanet, sky blue. 
Oliver’s 8ea Holly, steely blue. 
Riverton Sneezewort, crimson. 
Pearl Achillea, pure white. 
Beautiful Stonecrop, rosy pur. 
Cambridge Scarlet Bergamot. 
Tuck’s Bed Hot Poker, 

scarlet, yellow. 

Michaelmas Daisies 

“LLOYD GEORGE” 
SELECTION. 

Every one q r\ Carriage 
a beauty. 0, 0 paid. 
Saturn, rich violet. 

Pegey Ballard, rosy lavender. 
Delight, pure white. 

Hilda Morris, pale lavender. 
Glory of Colwall, double lav. 
I.adv Lloyd, rose pink. 

St. Eewin, rosy red. 

Moonlight, ageratum blue. 

G. M. Lewis, deep blue. 

Acris. lavender blue. 

Heather Bells, white heather. 
Novelty, cloudy lavender. 

Summer Bedders 

18 strong a i Carriage 

plants. *7 * paid. 

Instead of bedding out with 
Geraniums, Ac., which have to 
he renewed every season, try 
these which last for years. 

All 5/- per doz. (of one kind). 
3 of each, 18 plants, 4/- car. paid. 

C „ „ 3<i „ 7/6 .. ., 

12 ., .. 72 „ 14/<5 ,. 

IlybridLarkspurs.mix. hybrids. 
Hollyhocks, single mix. hybrids. 
Opal Alkanet, milky blue. 
Dropmore Alkanet. gentian bl. 
Tree Lupins, mixed hybrids. 
Border Lupins, mixed hybrids. 

Rockery Plants 

“SUNSET” SELECTION. 

25 extra fS'fZ Carriage 

st. plants. D/O paid. 
Alpine Krinos, rosy purple. 
Yellow Stonecrop. golden. 
Wilson's Bellflower, blue. 

Basil Soapwort, red. 

Sunset Rcck-rose. yeHow. 
Bulgarian Rockfoil, white. 
Californian Stonecrop. crim. yel. 
Woolly Thyme, lavender. 

Pulla Bellflower, deep violet. 
Silvery Aubrietla, lilac. 

Alpine Cotoneaster, evergreen. 
Dub. Evening Primrose,yellow. 
Pott's Stonecrop, pink. 
Noi*bonne Flax. blue. 

Upright Thyme, lilac. 
Californian Rockfoil. white. 
Isabel’s Bellflower, blue. 
Potter’s Aubrietia, violet. 
Ewer’s Stonecrop, yellow. 

Rock Cotoneaster, evergreen. 
Tom Thumb Spiraea, red. 
Haag’s Rockfoil. golden. 

Basin Bellflower, pale blue. 
Lydian Stonecrop. pink. 
Stabian Rockfoil. white. 


PRICES INCLUDE CARRIAGE on 

281b. or 

more. 

Offered 

subject to being unsold. 

EARLY 

141 bs. 

291ba. 

561bs. 

Early Puritan, white round . 

.. 4.0 .. 

7 9 . 

. 15 3 

Express (Sharpe’s), white oval . 

. 4 7 .. 

9 0 . 

. 17/9 

Queen Mary, splendid kidney . 

. 4.0 .. 

7,9 • 

. 15/3 

8 ECOND EARLY 

British Queen, white oval .. 

.40.. 

7/9 . 

. 15/3 

Epicure (.Sutton’s), early white . 

. 3 8 .. 

7/3 . 

. 14/3 

Great Scott, immune black spot ... 

. 4 11 .. 

9.9 . 

. 19/0 

Lancashire Lass, white kidney . 

. 4,0 .. 

7 9 . 

. 15/3 

Roval Kidney, heavy cropper . 

. 4.- .. 

7,9 . 

. 15,3 

MAIN CROP 

Arran Chief, tin-top every w'ay . 

. 4 7 .. 

9 0 . 

. 17 9 

Champion, fine white oval . 

. 3 8 - 

7/3 . 

. 14/3 

Duchess of Cornwall, record cropper . 

. 4/0 .. 

7 9 . 

. 15/3 

F.vergood, oval, fine flavoured . 

.38.. 

7'3 . 

. 14 3 

Factor, prolific, fine flavour . 

. 4 0 .. 

7 9 . 

. 15.3 

King Edward, kidney, fine . 

.33.. 

6/3 . 

. 12,3 

Up-to-date, large white oval . 

. 4/0 .. 

7/9 . 

. 15/3 


SPECIAL OFFER OF SEED POTATOES. 

For the present, while stocks hold out. Bees Ltd. will supply 
111b. Early, 141b. Second Early. 281b. Maincrop, Bees’ selection 
of varieties for 12 6. half quantity 7/-. double quantity (total, 
lewt.) 24, -, all carriage paid. 

When ordering, say whether Irish. Scotch. Lincolnshire, or 
Cheshire-grown seed is preferred. If no preference is stated. 
Bees Ltd. will send what is best suited to your locality. 

VEGETABLE SEEDS in Id. packets 

“ A ” Collection. -| /Q Best Strains. 

13 Choice Vars. X / JLx I’ 08t Free. 

Curled Parslev. 1,900. Cabbage Lettuce, 1.500. Snowball Turnip, 2.0C0. 
Student Parsnip, 750. Altrincham Carrot, 750 Early Horn Carrot. 750. 
Spring Cabbage. 500, Telegraph Cucumber, 2 Crin. Globe Beet, 200. 
l’k. Celery, 2,500. Long Wh. Marrow, 12. Lyon Leek, 400. 

Alisa Craig Onions, 300. 


“ B ’’ Allotment 
Collection. 
Broccoli. 350 s. 

Leek, 400 s. 

Turnip. 2,000 a. 
Spinach, Joz. 

Red Cabbage. 509 s. 
Bush Marrow, 12 s. 
Parsnip, 750 s. 

Tomato, 50 s. 

Beet-root, 200 s. 


2/3 


C 03 . Lettuce, 1,900 s. 
White Celery, 2.5C0 s. 
Keeping Onion. 300 s. 

( hampion Onion, 300 s 
Radish, 1.090 s. 

French Bean, 100 s. 
Pickling Onion, 400 3 . 
Savoy, 500 s. 
Cauliflower, 300 s. 
Carrot, 750 s. 

SHALLOTS 


Post Free. 

16 Varieties. 

White Turnip. 2,000 s. 
Brussels Sprouts, 400 s. 
Parsley, 1.C00 s. 
Mustard, ±oz. 

Cress, ioz. 

Ailsa Craig Onion, 

300 s. 

Long White Marrow, 
12 s. 


Spendid hand-picked bulbs, firm and sound, no wwste. 41b. 2 6, 
71b. 4/-, 141b. 7/6. carriage paid. Send your order now'. 

Shallots are likely to become very scarce and high in price. 

SWEET PEAS 


** Mersey ” Collection, 

15 seeds each. 

Dobbie’s Cream. 

Sunproof Crimson. 

Royal Purple. 

Rosa belle, rose. 

“ Liverpool ’’Collection, 

15 seeds each. 

Mrs. Cuthbertson, white. 

John Ingham, carmine. 

Kdrom, Beauty, orange. 

BEES “LANCASHIRE 

18 varieties. 2 3. «>ost free. 


Post Free. 

12 Varieties. 

King White. Barbara, salmon. 

Queen of Norway, mve. It. F. Felton, lav. 
Stevenson, orange. America Spencer. 

Hercules, pink. King Alanoel, maroon. 

D. 6 Varieties. 

Post Free. 

Dobhle’s Scarlet. 

Margaret Atlee, pink. 

Constance Hinton, wht. 
COLLECTION, 15 Seeds. 
This collection consists of the 


1/9 


ir 


18 varieties named above, and one packet of Gypsophlla Elegans. 

FLOWER SEEDS 

1 /{\ Cutting or Border, 

/ Z Post Free. 

Linarla Excelsior, 1,000 s. 

Crim. Eschscholzia, 500 8. 

Yell. Eschscholzia. 1.C00 s. 

Blue Cornflower, 300 s. 

Scotch Marigold. 250 s. 

Giant, Wh. Candytuft, 200 s. 
Tricolour Chrvsants.. 500 s. 

Similar Collections of Seeds 1.2 each, post free. 


«* O ’* Collection, 

13 Annuals. 

Sw’eet Sultan, 100 s. 
Shirley Poppy, 1,000 s 
Scarlet Flax, 1,500 s. 

Pk. Everlasting, 300 a 
Dimorphotheca, 26 s. 
Wh. Gypsophila, l.COO s. 


“ C’’ Collection . 13 Annuals for Sunny Positions. 

• D ” „ . 13 „ „ Shady Positions. 

“ J ” „ . 13 „ ., Cutting Ros. 

‘ M ” „ . 13 ,. Dwarf for Edging. 

“ W ” „ . 100 seeds each. 7 10-w eek Stocks. 

” II ” „ . packet each 13 Asters. 

“ F ** „ . packet each 13 Antirrhinums. 


If possible, make up your order from this 
advertisement. It is the most economical 
way to buy what you want. 

A.B.C. OF ROSE CULTURE, 2d. 

Booklet of 32 pages; tells you ail you are 
likely to want to know about roses. 2d. 
stamps with catalogue, order or alone. 



175b Miil Street LIVERPOOL 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 

All goods are sold on approval for cash 
with order. Bees Ltd., guarantee to return 
money in full if you are not satisfied. 

PRICES INCLUDE CARRIAGE 

All collections, when ordered complete, 
will be delivered carriage paid, when cash 
is sent with order. 


COLOUR Pictures Speak BETTER than words. 28 pages of Natural Photo-Colour Pictures in Bees’ 
Catalogues help you to select just the sorts of Seeds, Roses and Plants you want. Catalogues post free. 
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newed growth. This is a good time at which 
to undertake such repotting ae is necessary. 
A little charcoal and a small allowance of 
lime rubble are of advantage to most Ferns. 
In repotting, the ball may be slightly reduced, 
and any plants of which the crowns have be¬ 
come congested can be divided. In the case 
of Adiantum Farleyense it will be found that 
pure loam without any admixture will give 
good results. It ie advisable after the fronds 
begin to unfold to provide shade on sunny 
days. A mild heat, such as that of a vinery 
just started, will be found to suit the require¬ 
ments of newly-potted Ferns for a time, and 
watering must be in careful hands. 

Late Primulas, which in 3-inch pots were 
beginning to show signs of flowering, had the 
buds pinched out, and were repotted into 5-inch 
pots. These for the present will be placed 
upon a shelf in quite a cool house, in order 
that their time of blooming may be delayed 
as far as possible. 

Eulalia japonic* variegata and Cyperus 
alternifolius variegatus, having become 
shabby, were cut over. These plants, although 
by no means valuable, are very useful in many 
ways, especially in rooms. Being easily in¬ 
creased by. division, no regret is felt when 
casualties occur when used in such a way, 
and until growth is again on the move plants 
retained for stock will not be divided. 

Bulbs.— Late batches of bulbs may now be 
introduced to heat as required. Dutch Hya¬ 
cinths, Jonquils, and such Narcissi as Golden 
Spur, Empress, and Sir Watkin are always 
useful at this season, and will come away 
rapidly with but a moderate allowance of heat. 
The Cottage Maid type of Tulip is good for 
cutting at this time, but when introduced to 
heat copious supplies of moisture are neces¬ 
sary, otherwise the buds are apt to succumb 
in their early stages. 

Figs in pots.— Much, of course, depends upon 
the time at which the fruit is required from 
Fig-trees grown in pots. In a general way, 
after starting, it is beet to give a steady and 
progressive heat, and when the foliage is well 
expanded to give an allowance of chemical 
fertiliser in solution or of liquid-manure occa¬ 
sionally. When the trees are growing freely 
it ie hardly impossible to overfeed them—trees 
in pots differing in this respect from those 
grown out-of-doors, which thrive and fruit 
best in a poor, rather hungry soil. 

Hardy fruit-trees on walls.— The work of 
forking up alleys in front of wall trees and of 
applying such manure in the form of a mulch 
ae is considered necessary is being carried out 
as time permits. Opinions differ as to the best 
time at which to apply such mulchings, but I 
do not think that one time is noticeably better 
than another. One thing is certain. If the 
mulch be applied now it stands to reason 
that evaporation will he to a great extent pre¬ 
vented during the searching winds associated 
with early spring. 

Hardy flower borders. —During the week 
further progress was made with the forking 
up of the hardy flower borders, and it is hoped, 
should the weather continue favourable, to 
complete the work in a day or two. Any 
plants which require cutting in or otherwise 
attending to are looked after in the process of 
forking over. 

Seed sowing.— There is always, I think, a 
tendency to sow just a trifle too soon; and in 
the present state of allairs the anxiety to pro¬ 
cure early crops may, conceivably, emphasise 
that tendency. In seed sowing, as in most 
other things, it ie a good rule to "hasten 
slowly." With the advancing season germina¬ 
tion will be more certain and progress more 
rapid, while the plants will be of a correspond¬ 
ingly better quality. 

Globe Artichokes. —As rather severe frosts 
may now be expected, a good mulch of half- 
decayed litter has been given to Globe Arti¬ 
chokes. After the covering was applied the 
bed was lightly pricked over with the fork and 
all decayed leaves removed. 

Vegetables.—The supply of green vegetables 
is yet well maintained, and, so far, much 
forcing, except in the way of Seakale, has not 
been attempted during the present season. 
The advantages of a good breadth of Curly 
Kale for midwinter and early spring use can¬ 
not be over-estimated, for not only does it 
make an excellent disJy'wJien boiled iik tjie 
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usual way, but it makes an admirable substi¬ 
tute for Spinach. It has not, however, been 
necessary up till now to use it instead of the 
latter, for Bpinach Beet has been abundant 
throughout the winter. The Jerusalem Arti¬ 
choke, too, is of considerable value, the white 
variety being superior to the older sort. 
Celery is plentiful, although, perhaps, not 
quite eo good as usual, owing to the wet 
autumn having delayed the earthing-up. 
Leeks, always useful, were evidently suited by 
the dripping autumn, and have made excel¬ 
lent stuff, which will be available for a long 
period. Late plantings of Brussels Sprouts are 
providing good pickings. W. McGuffoo, 
Palmae Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Questions. —Queries and answers art in¬ 
serted in Gardening free of charge if corre¬ 
spondents follow these rules : All communications 
should be clearly written on one side oj the paper 
only, and addressed to the Editor o/Gardenino, 
68, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, IF. (7. 
Letters on business should be sent to the Pub¬ 
lisher. The name and address of the sender 
are required in addition to any designation he 
may desire to be used in the paper. When 
more than one query is sent each should be on a 
separate piece of paper , the name and address 
being added to each. As Gardening has to be 
sent to press some days in advance of date , 
queries cannot always be replied to in the issue 
immediately following their receipt. We do not 
reply to queries by post. 

Naming plants.— Aid who wish their 
plants to be rightly named should send fair 
examples of each—the stem , leaf, flower, or fruit. 
(Snippets of leaves and points of shoots are use¬ 
less. ) Not more than four plants should be sent 
in any one week by the same correspondent. 
Where more than one kind is sent they should be 
numbered. Of conifers the fruit should always 
be sent. 

Naming fruit.— Several specimens in dif¬ 
ferent stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have 
received from several correspondents single speci¬ 
mens of fruits for naming, these in many cases 
being unripe and otherwise poor. We can under¬ 
take to name only four varieties at a time. 


PLANT8 AND FLOWERS. 

Camellia leaves in bad condition (Little 
Chang ).—The roots are evidently in very bad 
condition, either very dry or they have been 
overwatered. Examine them and see to this, 
and if you find that they are dry, stand the 
plants, if in pots, in a tub of water for half 
on hour, so as to thoroughly soak the soil. It 
may be that they want repotting, which, if 
necessary, should have been done directly they 
had finished blooming. When the plants have 
completed their growth they should be stood 
out-of-doors on a bed of ashes in a shady 
place, paying particular attention to the water¬ 
ing, and syringing overhead daily if the 
weather should be dry. 

Watering a Palm (M. H .).—The plant must 
have plenty of light, more especially at this 
season. No hard-and-fast line can be laid 
down as to watering it, as this is influenced 
by the weather, position, and other particulars. 
The condition of the soil must be your guide, 
and you must take care, when you do water it, 
that the ball of soil is thoroughly moistened. 
When in need of moisture the best way is to 
stand it in a tub of water, leaving it there 
until the bubbles have ceased to rise. Keep 
the soil at all times fairly moist, but not in 
any way soddened, and wash the leaves occa¬ 
sionally with soapy water. Yes; you may now 
and again apply some of the artificial manure 
you refer to, but you must be very careful in 
its use, giving it only in small doses when the 
soil is thoroughly moist. 

Primula obconloa (Kent,) .-—This useful 
variety is invaluable for the winter as it 
oomes into bloom freely in the darkest days 
if kept in a warm greenhouse. It is one of 
the all-the-year-round plants that will flower 
continuously for twelve months at a stretch, 
but old plants that have been exhausted by 
summer-flowering cannot equal young seed- I 
ling plants either in bloom or foliage. As it 


seeds freely, there is no difficulty in bringing 
on a fresh stock specially for the winter, ae 
the foliage will be larger and of a deeper 
green. The blooms will be longer in the stalks 
and of a richer colour than on old plants, 
which after a year’s work may be thrown 
away and a fresh batch brought on. The bept 
book is "Stove and Greenhouse Plants" (T. 
Baines), from this office, prioe 5s. 6d. post free. 

FRUIT. 

Cnttlng back Raspberries (But us ).—Many 
hesitate to cut back their Raspberry-canes 
when newly planted, especially when they are 
purchased from the nursery, more particularly 
when they happen to be strong. Nurserymen 
foster this failing by sending strong rods care¬ 
fully preserved their full length. Inexperi¬ 
enced growers are those, of course, more 
likely to fall into such error. So planted it 
commonly happens that the energies of the 
plant are used up in its efforts to fruit, leav¬ 
ing the sucker growth, which is the all-im¬ 
portant part, to chance, with the result that 
the cane often dies at the end of the fruiting 
season. Severe shortening is almost as great 
an evil as the other extreme. 

VEGETABLES. 

Potato planting (Penwell ).—It is impossible 
to say what quantity will be required unlees 
we know whether you purpose growing early 
or late Potatoes. The distance between the 
rows may vary from 15 inches to 20 inches for 
early varieties, with from 24 inches to 30 inches 
for strong-growing sorts. Early sorts may be 
planted in the row 8 inches to 12 inches apart, 
late varieties 12 inches to 18 inches. 

Cutting seed Potatoes (Vida Kenion).— 
When large tubers are received, as in your 
case, and it is felt to be wasteful to plant 
them whole as seed, there is no other course 
open but to cut them in half. It is wise in all 
cases to sprout these sets first; then, assured 
that at least one stout bud or sprout is 
attached to each portion, to cut the tubers 
from between these crown shoots lengthwise. 
If that be done some forty-eight hours before 
planting them, dusting the cut surfaces with 
slaked lime, to cause them to form a thick 
skin or callus, then there is no waste of sap, 
neither do the flesh surfaces offer special food 
to grubs or other soil insects. 

Sprouting Potato seed (F. P .).—There is a 
great gain in sprouting early Potatoes for forc¬ 
ing or early planting tubers. In many gardens 
one can utilise any spare boxes for the pur¬ 
pose. The boxes should be of sufficient depth 
to take the tubers on end and allow for good 
eeed. Boxes 4 inches to 6 inches deep will 
answer well. These when filled should be 
plaoed in a cool, light place. The tubers will 
make a strong growth, it being an easy matter 
later on to reduce the sprouts to one or two of 
the strongest. By doing the work now there 
is a great saving of time. There is no danger 
of weak sprouts, which are often much 
damaged when the sets are plaoed in baskets. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Destroying wireworm (X. Y. Z .).—Procure 
some gas-lime, put it down in small heaps at 
the rate of 2 bushels to 3 rods, and then spread 
it evenly over the ground. Let it lie thus for 
a month, and then dig or trench it in. You 
must not crop ground so treated for three 
months. You might also use one of the several 
soil fumigants now on the market, and with 
which you will run no risk. 


SHOUT REPLIES. 

Anxious Inquirer.—We have had no experi¬ 
ence of the material you refer to, but should 
say that it would be of very little value either 

in the garden or for pot plants.-Ftda 

Kenion .—Kindly tell us the name of the Heath 
you refer to or send us some shoots, and then 

we will be the better able to help you.- L .— 

Any large grower of hardy plante should be 
able to supply or procure for you the plant 
you inquire about. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

Jambs Carter and Co., Raynee Park, London, 
S.W .—Garden and Lawn, 1917. 

W. Cutbcsh and Ron, ITighgate N —Lift of 
Seeds. 1917. 
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Primula vertlolllata. —Just coining into 
bloom (January 20th) under eool green¬ 
house treatment, seedling plants of this 
Primrose promise to be useful during the 
early months of spring. Many have dis¬ 
carded P. verticillata in favour of P. 
kewenste—certainly a very fine Primula, 
but, in my experience, liable to sudden 
collapse. Be the cause what it may, while 
P. kewensis is also grown, I always like 
to have a batch of P. verticillata, which Is 
almost as effective in leaf and flower as 
the more recent hybrid.— Kirk. 


The winter Heliotrope not hardy _Thh 

native of the Mediterranean region is nol 
a hardy plant I regret to find, though a 
very useful one wheu naturalised. It grew 
and flowered freely on a bank of sand at a 
rather high elevation (400 feet). It rarelj 
flowered in ordinary cool soil 200 feet 
lower in the place. A large bed of it was 
disfigured by the frost toward the end of 
January, both leaves and flowers a sad 
sight, the strong flower-stems breaking off 
as if rotted. Having often seen it on 
railway banks and rubbish heaps as free 
as Coltsfoot, I was not pleased at the ruin. 
—W. 


The 8iiver Wattle (Acacia dealbata).— 
Few plants blooming in a moderately warm 
greenhouse during December and January 
afford such a fine combination of beauty 
in foliage and flower as the Silver Wattle. 
It is said that it cannot be satisfactorily 
grown in pots, but while, no doubt, it will 
do better when planted out, I know from 
experience that it will attain to a consider¬ 
able size when grown in a 12-inch pot. 
One piece in a greenhouse in such a pot is 
about 20 feet in height, covering a roof 
area of almost 10 feet. The silvery-grey 
foliage and the plume-llke clusters of clear 
yellow flowers are very attractive, and of 
ranch value for cutting. Naturally, when 
grown in pots, liquid manure or chemical 
substitutes in solution must be given 
pretty frequently. — A Scottish Gar- I 


Erica malanthera. — The “Blacl 
anthered” Heath is perhaps one of th 
prettiest and most useful of the kind 
flowering in autumn and winter, only n 
quiring the protection of a cool greenhous 
—a temperature of 40 degs. or 45 degf 
being ample. In conjunction with th 
lower temperature named, care should b 
exercised when watering, and with fairl 
dry atmospheric conditions generallv 
plants last long - - 1 ■ 
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some 2 feet high bushes of it at Kew are 
covered with myriads of the tiny pink and 
white blossoms from which the nearly jet 
black anthers just protrude.—E. J. 

Primula ctellata. —This is a favourite, 
not only with gardeners, but with amateurs 
as well. This is not to be wondered at, 
for its light and graceful habit and free¬ 
dom of blooming are superior to those of 
the older form of P. sinensis. Requiring 
but little heat, P. s tel lata blooms freely 
during winter and spring, the only care 
which it requires being strict attention to 
watering, as, like the family generally, if 
overwatered disaster is sure to follow. 
The Stellate Primula is very useful as a 
room plant, while the blooms, in several 
colours, last well when cut.— Kirk. 

The lateness of 8nowdrope.— Snowdrops 
are very late in the south-west of Scotland 
this season, and in very few gardens have 
any of them flowered. Some speak of 
having Snowdrops in bloom about, or soon 
after, New Year’s Day, but I fancy they 
are referring to flowers which are not long 
through the soil and are just showing 
colour. I never consider the Snowdrop in 
bloom until it droops its head* and assumes 
the pendent habit we associate with the 
name. This season the spell of severe 
weather we have had has arrested the de¬ 
velopment of the flowers, and they appear 
to have made little or no progress in a 
fortnight or three weeks.—S. Arnott. 

Erlangea tomentoea.— Bunches of this 
recently-introduced plant were shown by 
Messrs. G. Bunyard and Co. before the 
Royal Horticultural Society recently to 
show its value as a winter-flowering plant. 
At first sight, both in colour and the 
arrangement of the terminal clusters, the 
flowers are suggestive of those of Agera- 
tum, though smaller and of a deep mauve 
colour. The plant is shrubby, the stems, 
as also the under-surfaces of the flowers, 
whitish, the flowers arranged in terminal 
corymbs. The plant requires treatment 
similar to that for Eupatorium. Well- 
flowered examples of it are attractive, 
greenhouse-flowering plants of its colour 
being uncommon during winter. 

The Winter Aconite. —Eranthis hyemalis, 
though usually credited with being a “ good 
doer ” (vide p. 58) is disappointing with 
us, inasmuch ns it often does not come up 
at all, or it disappears before its second 
winter. We have tried naturalising it in 
all manner of places upon our woodland 
bank with the above result. Perhaps mice 
have a taste for it, though that does not 
seem likely. It thrives best with us in an 
herbaceous border, where it is frequently ' 
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pitch-forked about and sometimes buried 
5 inches or 0 inches deep. There is one 
little colony which also blooms persistently. 
It is in a hard path near a gateway, where 
it is often trodden upon, not to say “ top- 
dressed ” with gravel and rolled in.—A. T. 
Johnson. 


Hew varieties of the alpine Forest Heath 

(Erica carnea).—The wild plant, the most 
precious little shrublet ever brought to our 
land, has hitherto shown but little varia¬ 
tion in our gardens. Messrs. Backhouse, 
of York, however, have sought out in its 
alpine home many varieties of it, and now 
send us some—(1) Pink Pearl; (2) gracilis; 
(3) Queen Mary; (4) Winter Beauty; (o) 
Thomas Kingsbote; (6) King George. 
These differ somewhat in colour, and are 
charming additions, but their fair value 
cannot be well seen until they are boldly 
grouped, in which way I am now growing 
them.—W. 


8pir»a Henryi. —This is one of several 
new shrubby Spiraeas, seeds of which were 
sent home to Messrs. Yeitch from Central 
China by Mr. E. H. Wilson during the 
early years of the present century. Grow¬ 
ing upwards of 0 feet high, it is of grace¬ 
ful, spreading habit, forming long arching 
branches each year from which short 
shoots are produced the following spring, 
each one bearing in June a cluster of white 
flowers 2 inches or so across. It is an 
easily-grown shrub, thriving, like other 
Spiraeas, in good loamy soil, and being 
easily Increased by cuttings inserted in 
sandy soil indoors in summer, or by seeds. 
The removal of some of the older wood 
now and then is an advantage.—D. 
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tive herbaceous perennial from Japan, and, 
from the flower point of view, the best of 
all the Burnet tribe. Exhibited and certi¬ 
ficated in August, 1915, experience is as 
yet young with it, though when shown by 
Messrs. Barr and Sons on the date named 
the arching inflorescences of rosy-crimson 
flowers C inches or 8 inches in length con¬ 
stituted a considerable attraction. Wheu 
established, the plant reaches 3 feet or 
more high and is bushy and neat. In my 
very light heath-like soil, which inclines 
to dust-dryness in summer, the individual 
spikes were not long lived, though the not 
inconsiderable succession of them was help¬ 
ful in maintaining a display for some little 
time. Date spring-planted, too, the plant 
did not reach its full height, and, judging 
from its behaviour in 1910 and from ex¬ 
perience of other members of its triiio, L 
am inclined to-hejlev^j that a stiffer soil or 
one more loamy, moister, and decidedly 
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richer would be more to the liking of the 
plant. I am trying it, too, in a somewhat 
shady place, since in any position where it 
can be made a success the colour will be 
welcome. Doubtless in moister soil it will 
be quite happy in full sun. It was, I be¬ 
lieve, exhibited as P. obtusatum, the above 
being the correct name.—E. H. J. 

Cotoneaster Simons! in berry.— This Is 
again this year full of berries. On our 
light, sandy soil in West Surrey it is a 
most useful shrub, being, as a rule, 
covered with its bright red berries for 
'months. This year the birds have taken 
to the berries early. It is odd that the 
birds prefer the seeds. I have now before 
me a branch full of berries, from each of 
which the seeds have been removed.— 
J. C. S. 


Rose Richmond In autumn*— At the close 
of November a friend brought me blooms 
of this in perfect condition from bush 
plants in a most exposed position. The 
bright scarlet flowers were most welcome 
in these dull days. The plants these 
blooms came from were lifted every 
second or third year. In this way they 
retained their vigour. They were mulched 
in the summer, the soil being light and 
sandy. Richmond resembles Liberty, but 
small growers only want the former, which 
is the better on this light soil. In another 
small garden at the same time I saw 
standards of Kaiserin Augusta Victoria 
full of flowers.— West Surrey. 


Coleus thyrsoldeus. — Under gloss blue 
flowers are at all times appreciated, especi¬ 
ally during the winter. Coleus thyrsoideus 
Is one of the best, but, unless it can be 
given moderate stove-heat, it is useless to 
expect it to bloom at the time indicated. 
By way of trial, a batch of a dozen plants 
has been grown, from start to finish, under 
ordinary greenhouse conditions—that is to 
say, in a house where, during winter, the 
temperature is not allowed to exceed 55 
degs. The result has been very disap¬ 
pointing, and proves that more heat is 
needful if the plants are expected to bloom 
in December or January. At present 
(January 27th) the flower-spikes are only 
beginning to be visible, while the foliage 
is suffering from want of heat. On the 
other hand, plants grown in the stove have 
been in bloom for over six weeks; in fact, 
they are now beginning to be shabby.— 
W. McG., Balmae. 


The Madeira Orchid (Orchis foliosa) in 
Norfolk. —One of the surprises of a visit 
to a Norfolk garden a year or two ago was 
a magnificent group of this. Though it 
had passed the flowering stage the forest 
of spikes and the vigour of leaf and 6tem 
remained to demonstrate that all was well. 
One is pleased, too, to see Mr. T. Smith, 
of Newry, offering it by the dozen, since 
this shows that this unique species is 
gradually becoming more plentiful than a 
few years ago. Native of woods and 
copses, and peculiar to the island named, 
it is said to inhabit “ rocky banks among 
Grasses and bushes of Spartium candicans 
at an altitude of 5,000 feet.” In the in¬ 
stance referred to, but a few miles from 
Cromer and practically at sea-level, no 
plant could have appeared more happy 
Doubtless to some extent the genial con¬ 
ditions of the district and the nearness to 
the sea favoured the good growth, though 
In like soil conditions much further inland 
the plant also thrives well. In the Nor¬ 
folk garden referred to it was growing at 
the end of a border in sandy loam and 
peat, a mixture which suits it well gener¬ 
ally. In moister soils wholly of peat it is 
often less satisfactory, and clay soils or 
heavy loams are unsuited to it. Not ob¬ 
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prettiest picture when grouped in thin 
woodland shade, where also its flower 
beauty is longest retained. Those desiring 
to add it to their collections should not 
longer delay planting. A good variety of 
it is given in a ^coloured plate in 
“ Wooster’s Alpines.”— E. H. Jenkins. 

Good old Chrysanthemums.— Still an ad¬ 
mirer of many of the old Chrysanthemums, 

I was pleased to notice in Gardening 
Illustrated of February 3rd (p. 58) that 
there are others who yet appreciate them. 

“ Leahurst” mentions several of my own 
favourites—Elaine, for example, which, 
even yet, I grow to a considerable extent. 
In my opiulon it remains one of the best 
whites, and, J. think, no one can have too 
many of the \ariety. Val d’Andorre I re¬ 
collect over twenty-five years ago, as well 
as the Rundles and the Salters. Another 
good old Chrysanthemum was CareW 
Underwood, aud Dr. Macary used to be 
popular. I had forgotten that fine yellow, 
Chevalier Domage, until “ Leahurst’s ” 
article recalled it to my memory. It was, 
undoubtedly, a good thing. The earliest 
yellows of which I have any recollection 
are Jardin des Plantes and Peter the 
Great.— An Old Timer. 

Iris unguloularls (I. stylosa).— This is 
one of the best of hardy winter-flowering 
plants, rivalling in beauty and charm 
many of the choicest Orchids. In mild 
winters and in sheltered spots or favoured 
localities it is a fairly reliable plant, giving 
of its welcome spikes in profusion, and 
which, in a little warmth indoors and in 
water, quickly open. Owing, however, to 
the severe weather experienced in January 
and the cold, piercing wind accompanying 
it, this beautiful plant, unless in the most 
sheltered places, is likely to receive a con¬ 
siderable setback, so far as may be judged 
by the present condition of the plants. 
Uncovered plants, though receiving the 
proverbial shelter at the foot of a south 
wall, are for the moment very unhappy- 
looking, the more forward spikes limp and 
apparently lifeless. The vitality of such 
things is often a matter for surprise once 
the frost departs and more genial condi¬ 
tions prevail. In all the circumstances In 
such a trying time, failing a good protec¬ 
tive covering of snow, it were better to 
strew dry Bracken or Heather over the 
plants where these are available, or pro¬ 
tect in some other way. Where the plants 
are in narrow* borders against greenhouse 
or wall the shelter of a frame-light or two 
arranged lengthwise would save many 
spikes from ruin.— E. H. Jenkins. 

Begonia Mrs. J. A. Petersen. — This 
pretty new hybrid winter - flowering 
Begonia is likely to become popular, as 
much by reason of its brilliant flowers, 
rich rosy-crimson In colour, as by the leaf 
colour, though probably the fulness of the 
latter as seen in its American home will 
never be realised in this country. Con¬ 
versing recently with Mr. Barnard, of 
Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., that gentle¬ 
man referred to his first seeing it in Cin¬ 
cinnati, wiiere, as a cross between B. 
socotrana and B. Gloire de Sceaux, it was ] 
raised by Mr. J. A. Petersen. He spoke 
of a couple of houses, each 200 feet by 30 
feet, filled with the plant as the most 
brilliant spectacle he had ever seen in 
winter. Largely, of course, the fine effect 
produced was due to the bright sunshine. 
Remembering the sunlessness of an average 
English winter, like results will be next to 
impossible here. At the same time, the 
newcomer is so responsive to sunlight that 
a few plants of it add a charm to the 
greenhouse in winter. Briefly described, 
it is a Gloire de Lorraine with rich rosy- 
carmine flowers and bronzy-crimson leaf¬ 
age. In Chrysanthemum time I saw it in 


perfection at W'obum Place, Addlestone, 
where Mr. Stevenson had a considerable 
group in flower.—S. V. S. 

Eranthemum pulchellum. — Plants with 
bright blue flowers are always favourites, 
and the above, an East Indian subject 
known to cultivators for a century or mote, 
is certainly one of the best for winter 
blooming. The plant is of vigorous habit, 
and many an amateur might grow it quite 
well in an ordinary greenhouse. Best of 
all ways of seeing it is in groups of a 
dozen or more, if the plants be small, or 
in smaller numbers where the plants are 
grow r n on from year to year, such examples 
reaching 2 feet high and as much through. 
Of such a size and in some quantity I grew 
it in former days, my then employer being 
partial to the rich, bright blue colour. 
Happily, the plant lends itself to growing 
into large size, and, being vigorous-root¬ 
ing as w r ell as a good grower, submits to 
hard pruning after flowering and the 
necessary stopping of the shoots to regulate 
the season of blossoming. The plants 
flower continuously for some weeks. A 
fairly good sandy loam suits it well, and 
good plants are available in 6-inch or 
7-inch pots. Smaller plants—the yearling 
from the cutting—form useful little bushes 
less than a foot high. Of such as these 
there is now a nice display at Kew.— 
E. H. J. 

A great seed house and the war.— 

Out of 700 regular employees of the 
firm of MM. Vilmorin-Andrieux et Cie., 
Paris, 400 have been called up. Of 
these, so far as is known, 43 have been 
killed, five are dead of disease contracted 
on active service, 14 are reported missing, 
and 27 are prisoners; 49 have been 

awarded the Croix de Guerre. From the 
beginning of the w T ar the firm has remitted 
to the family of each of the married men 
under arms 50 fr. for the wife and 15 fr. 
for each child (monthly). The amount of 
assistance distributed in this w^ay is 
13,000 fr. monthly. A small gratuity of 
from 10 fr. to 20 fr. is made to each 
unmarried soldier on leave (three or four 
times in a year) when he comes home. The 
places of these 400 employed are now filled 
by about a hundred over-age or very young 
assistants (13 to 18 years) and 150 women 
over and above those normally employed. 
Since 1915 the amount of business trans¬ 
acted has reverted to almost the normal, 
and to this result an important increase 
on the orders received from England, its 
dominions, and colonies has contributed. 

The deadly Yew.— In a “ Shepherd’s 
Life,” by W. H. Hudson, which I am now 
reading, is the following re the danger of 
the Yew “ Coal dow’n to about 1840 was 
only used by the blacksmiths in the vil¬ 
lages, and was conveyed in sacks on ponies 
or donkeys. Of those who w r ere engaged 
in the business was Old Joe, who was 
known in every village in the Salisbury 
Plain during the first thirty-five years of 
the last century. He appeared periodi¬ 
cally in the villages with his eight donkeys, 
which each carried two sacks of small 
coal. One night he arrived late at a vil¬ 
lage, and, finding there w-as good feed in 
the churchyard, and that everybody was in 
bed, put his donkeys in and stretched him¬ 
self out among the gravestones to sleep. 
He was tired, and slept very soundly until 
it was light and time to put out his neddies 
(as he called them) before any person 
came by and discovered that he had been 
making free with the rector’s Grass. 
Glancing round, he could see no donkeys, 
and only when he stood up he found they 
had not made their escape, but were there 
all about him among the gravestones— 
stone dead every one. They had browsed 
on the luxuriant Yews that grew there, 
and this was : the.result..”—T. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


TIIE FRENCH HONEYSUCKLE 
(Hedysarum multijugum). 

This is distinct by reason of its reddish- 
purple flowers being borne over n con¬ 
siderable part of the summer, for it is 
rarely that it is without blossom during 
July and August. A native of Mongolia, 


axils the long, loose racemes of pea-shaped 
flowers are borne, a succession of bloom 
being kept up so long as the shoots con¬ 
tinue to lengthen. Seeds, which will ripen 
during hot, sunny summers, form the best 
means of increase, for although cuttings 
can be rooted if inserUnl in sandy soil in 
a close frame in summer, their rooting is 
often rather irregular. Light, loamy soil 
and a sunny position are advisable. A 


forests of British Columbia one may see 
it clinging like pitches of snow to the 
rotting stumps left by the loggers, or 
racing in a streak of white far up the 
bark of a river tree. There it is called 
Bunch Berry, or Pigeon Berry, from the 
cluster of scarlet berries which mature 
from the dull green blossom after the 
beautiful white bracts which serve as 
petals have been cast off. These milky 


The French Honey suckle (Hedysarum multijugum). 


From a drawing by II. G. Moon. 



it is not a very well-known plant, although 
it has been introduced for upwards of 
twenty years. It grows about 3 feet high, 
but is apt to become loose in habit, there¬ 
fore it is a good plan to cut the younger 
shoots back each spring to within a few 
ej*es of the base, for, as the flowers are 
borne from the current year’s shoots, a 
vigorous spring pruning is no detriment 
to flowering. The pinnate leaves are made 
up of a considerable 
bluish-green leaflets' ant] 

Digitized by 


group of plants can be made to give a 
better-furnished appearance by pegging 
down some of the lower shoots. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Cornus canadensis.—This little creeping 
Dogwood is admirably suited to shady or 
half-shaded places in the wild garden. It 
is not fastidious, and will do where our 
native Ferns and Mosses flourish. We 
grow it in the clefts of old stumps and 
about the roots of tall trees. In the 


bracts are rendered the more attractive by 
being set in a broad rosette of oval-pointed 
leaves arranged at the summit of a crim¬ 
son, wiry stem some 4 inches to G inches 
in length. Since writing the above I have 
read Mrs. Stoker’s notes on her British 
Columbian plants (p. 57) with particular 
interest, since I am not unacquainted with 
the country she writes from. Pyrola uni¬ 
flora is a distinct acquisition to the shady 
parts of one’s wild garden, but Clintonia 
uniflora . (the^re^s f| igpotl photograph of 
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this in Mrs. Henshaw’s “ Flowers of the 
Rocky Mountains ”) we have, so far, been 
unable to secure in this country. I won¬ 
der if Mrs. Stoker knows a large, Arum¬ 
like plant with immense spathes of a rich 
butter-yellow' on short stems which grow’s 
on Vancouver Island? I have always re¬ 
gretted not having identified it at the time 
I saw it, some five or six years ago.—A. T. 
Johnson. 

A good evergreen Thorn.— I send you a 
spray of Cratxegus obtusntus, the latest to 
fruit of the family. The berries are not so 
large or so bright as those of Ladandl, but 
they are pretty and do not attract the 
birds.— T. Smith, Newry. 

[A distinct and pretty shrub in mid¬ 
winter days, and no doubt there is a stock 
not grafted fn the Netcry nursery. The 
old C. Pyracantha was often grafted on 
the Quince in the Surrey nurseries to its 
ruin .— Ed.] 

Th* evergreen Eleeagnue.—Please tell me 
if the fine evergreen ElseagniMee are hardy at 
Kew in winters like this?—8. X. 

[All the evergreen Eleagnuses mentioned 
in “ Trees and Shrubs Hardy in the British 
Isles” are perfectly hardy, viz., E. glabra, 
E macrophylla, and E. pungens with all 
its varieties.— Kew.] 

Flowering shrubs by the wayside.— In 
some districts in Scotland, in addition to 
the flowering shrubs in the gardens and 
policies attached to the larger houses, pro¬ 
prietors have endeavoured to give addi¬ 
tional beauty to the roadsides by planting 
some of these shrubs between the fences 
and the roadway. Where not overdone, a 
monotonous roadside is considerably 
brightened. I know of a few Scottish 
roadsides thus treated, and on one of the 
roads leading out of the beautiful village 
of Moniaive Rhododendrons have been 
planted. These have now' attained a con¬ 
siderable size, and, being well budded, will 
this season, if all goes well, be a welcome 
sight.—S. A. 

Rhodothamnus Chamaoistus. — Closely 
allied to Rhododendron, this pretty little 
evergreen shrub is sometimes called Rho¬ 
dodendron Chamoecistus, but is really dis¬ 
tinct from the larger family. It is of 
dwarf habit, usually less than 1 foot high, 
bearing terminal clusters of rose-coloured 
flowers during late April and early May. 
A native of the Austrian Alps, its proper 
place is the rock garden, where a healthy 
specimen is looked upon as one of the 
most valuable plants, for it never fails to 
bloom freely. Unlike many of the 
Ericaceae, it grow’s wild amongst limestone 
rocks, and the most succeasful results are 
usually secured by planting it in a pocket 
of good loamy soil between stones of con¬ 
siderable size, where the root system will 
be continually cool and moist without the 
soil becoming sour. It is usually increased 
by layering small shoots or from seed. 
Imported plants torn up from the moun¬ 
tains are often planted, but, as a rule, such 
plants are unsatisfactory.—W. 

The Lebanon Cedar.— It is a little diffi¬ 
cult, when one remembers the scarcity of 
the wood of the Lebanon Cellar and the 
value with which it is generally regarded, 
to realise it should have been put to the 
use named in a recent number—as a horse- 
trough partially embedded in water— 
although it certainly serves to illustrate 
its power of endurance. When to hand in 
sufficient, quantity to admit of its use for 
interior furnishing, as I hear has been 
done in one of the Surrey churches, it 
would be very pleasing alike in appearance 
and aroma. At this season, w*hen there 
might be occasional chances of planting 
the tree, it would be/wetl to rememlfer ad- 
Digitized by ^j,CR OlC 


vice given in Gardening Illustrated, and 
plant in groups not on a large scale, as 
that would be an expensive'business; but, 
say, five or six together in the clump. 
Under such conditions the trees go up with 
long, straight stems, and form fine boles 
to quite a considerable distance from the 
ground, rather than, as in the case of iso¬ 
lated specimens, a very short main Stem 
and a lot of huge branches. A tree of this 
character is very handsome for a few 
years, and then a strong gale and heavy 
snow leave It a perfect wreck.—E. B. S., 
Hardwick. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


FERNS. 

THE BRITISH SHIELD FERNS 
(Polystichum). 

The Polystichum, or Shield Fern family, 
is a fairly Large one, of which, however, 
only three representatives exist in Great 
Britain, viz., P. Lonchitls or the Holly 
Fern, a once divided species only found at 
considerable elevations, P. aculeatum or 
the Hard Shield Fern, twice-divided or 
bipinnate, which is found throughout the 
kingdom, and P. angulare or the • Soft 
Shield Fern, also twice-divided, which 
affects warm situations, and Is rare in 
Scotland, only one example having been 
found by the writer as far north as Perth¬ 
shire, though in Wigtonshlre it occurs in 
some quantity. This last-named species, 
as regards varietal capacity, is very richly 
endowed, and one form of it, P. ang. proli- 
ferum, by virtue of its producing bulbils 
liberally on Its fronds and, therefore, 
easily propagated, has been familiar for 
many years as a decorative pot plant. Of 
this form, however, thete are many dis¬ 
tinct ones, some of greater beauty than the 
popular one, and as it is noted that this 
very proliferous character is usually as¬ 
sociated with a narrowing and sharpening 
of the pinnules or minor divisions of the 
fronds, the section to which it belongs is 
known as “ acutilobum.” It may be here 
remarked that the family generally is dis¬ 
tinguished by the minor divisions or 
pinnules having a characteristic mitten¬ 
like shape like a fingerless glove with 
pointed, semi-subdivision, and with the 
“ thumb ” projecting at nearly right 
angles. P. angulare may be distinguished 
from P. aculeatum not merely by its softer 
texture, but by the fact that the sub¬ 
divisions are attached by a quite distinct 
stalk, while in P. aculeatum their bases 
are wedge-shaped and attached by the 
point of the wedge without any definite 
stalk at all. This Is the normal distinc¬ 
tion, but there is a number of varietal 
forms wherein the shape of the pinnules 
and even the texture are so modified that 
even experts differ as to the actual species, 
and in some cases hybridisation is sus¬ 
pected, so intermediate are the characters. 
That the two species are identical and the 
difference is due to climatic influences 
can, however, be accepted by no expert, 
as they not infrequently occur together, 
presenting, nevertheless, their specifically 
distinct characters side by side. The 
specific difference between P. Lonchitis 
and P. aculeatum is so entirely one of sub¬ 
division, pinnate or bipinnate, that a 
varietal tendency to greater sub-division 
on the part of P. Lonchitis has frequently 
raised the question as to which species 
such varieties belong. I have found a 
bipinnate form among the normal P. 
Lonchitis high up on Ben Lnwers, and it 
was impossible to determine whether it 
was really a bipinnate sport of P. Lon¬ 


chitis or a true aculeatum arising from a 
strong spore of aculeatum from one of the 
glens far below in its proper habitat. 
Cases have also occurred of P. aculeatum 
or aculeatum-like forms of P. Lonchitis 
cropping up in sowings of P. Lonchitis 
spores, and in these, again, the settlement 
of the actual species is Impossible. No 
case, however, is recorded of P. Lonchitis 
cropping up In P. aculeatum sowings, and 
the innumerable instances of reported 
finds of P. Lonchitis in lowland habitats 
have invariably turned out to refer to 
young plants of aculeatum, the basal lobes 
being found, on closer expert examination, 
to be alw'ays divided. 

This faculty of pinnate or only once- 
divided Ferns developing “sports” of a 
more or even much divided character has 
been evidenced In recent years to the most 
extraordinary extent in an exotic Fern— 
Nephrolepis exaltata. This, by successive 
steps, has sub-divided more and more 
until we have huge, compact masses of the 
most comminuted Moss-like growth 
imaginable, so extremely different from 
the normal, erect, sword-like frondage that 
it is difficult to believe the one is really de¬ 
rived from the other. Until the appear¬ 
ance of these extraordinary exotic forms 
P. angulare was an easy first in the same 
direction. Starting, however, with a bi¬ 
pinnate species to commence with, instead 
of the simpler pinnate one, it has given us 
a multitude of wonderfully beautiful 
plumose forms in which repeated dissec¬ 
tions of the pinnules has transformed the 
fronds Into almost ostricli-like plumes. 
The best of these are what is known as 
the Jones and Fox plumose divieilobes, 
densum, laxum, robustum, and Baldwini, 
all of which arose, as it were, at a bound 
from the spores of a merely decomposite 
or tripinnate wild Fern. There are 
several rivals to these, viz., Grimmondiap, 
Esplan, plumosum (Pearson) plumossimum 
(Birkenhead), and others whose history is 
not clear, but which we strongly surmise 
owe their existence to the original Jones 
and Fox “ break,” as Col. Jones was most 
liberal in distributing specimens. Besides 
this beautiful strain of plumose or 
feathery forms, P. angulare has sported 
freely in many other directions, crested 
and modified in so many ways that the 
distinct varieties number hundreds. P. 
aculeatum has been less liberal, but has 
recently made up largely for its numerical 
inferiority by yielding through its unique 
form of “ pulcherrimum ” the truly 
wonderful batch of “ gracillimum 
Drueryl ” and “ plumosum Greeni.” In the 
former the variation has assumed the rare 
form of extreme elongation and attenua¬ 
tion of the pinnules or secondary divisions, 
the parental half-inch ones attaining often 
a length of 2 inches or 3 inches; in the 
latter the line of dissection has been fol¬ 
lowed on “ plumose ” lines with charming 
effect. The Polystichums are all quite 
evergreen, and, under protection, retain 
their verdure through the winter. The 
beauty and diversity of their varietal 
forms are such that it Is a common saving 
among Fern specialists that everyone who 
takes up the British Fern cult in earnest is 
bound sooner or later to become a Poly¬ 
stichum fancier in particular, an assump- 
tion which has been certainly confirmed In 
many cases, despite the very strong com¬ 
petition of such species as the Lady Fern, 
Harts-tongue, and Polypodies for equal re¬ 
cognition of diversified varietal charm. 
All the varieties do well in ordinary gar¬ 
den soil and in the open, but, of course, 
for the more delicately-cut forms glass 
protection from wind and sun is advisable, 
unless well-sheltered positions outdoors 
are available. Q r j .Chas. T. Druery. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 


THE HABROTHAMNUS. 

TnE Habrothamnus docs best when grown 
as a wall or pillar plant, or, better still, 
for festooning wire arches of goodly 
height. In this latter manner it appears 
to the best advantage. The graceful 
terminal clusters of flowers are most effec¬ 
tive, and these, combined with the exceed¬ 
ingly free-flow’ering character of the best 
known kinds, should induce all cultivators 
to afford them space. To the amateur the 
different varieties can be especially recom¬ 
mended as plants of easy culture, thriving 
as they do with far less care and attention 
than have to be given to many genera 
possessing less attractive features. The 


quality of the soil when the plants are 
thoroughly established. For young plants 
which are of sufficient size to be turned 
out of pots good fibrous loam with the ad¬ 
dition of a slight quantity of leaf-mould or 
peat to encourage fresh root action as 
quickly as ix>ssible is the best compost. 
An abundant supply of water is needful 
when the plants become established, and 
at no time should they be allowed to get 
excessively dry at the root unless a severe 
pruning is absolutely necessary to keep 
them within bounds. Green-fly is some¬ 
times troublesome; this, however, is easily 
o\ercome by vaporising. Mealy bug some¬ 
times attacks the plants, and where this 
is the case some well-tried insecticide 
should l>e perseveringly applied until ex¬ 
termination is effected. A free use of the 


panioii to the foregoing; its orange 
coloured flowers are also freely produced, 
aud when loosely trained to a pillar or 
column it is a worthy and distinct plant. 

H. elegans is perhaps the best known 
and the most largely cultivated of the 
whole genus; none surpasses it inf its free¬ 
dom of flowering, whilst it is also the 
liardiest of all, as well as of the easiest 
iossible culture. It is almost a perpetual 
bloomer. 

II. fascicclatus is another excellent 
species. When well grown this kind will 
yield its trusses of flowers of extra size, 
producing a very fine effect if grown in the 
way previously advised. It is seen at its 
best in the early spring months. 

Propagation in all cases is easily carried 
out by cuttings of the half-ripened w’ood. 



Habrothamnus succeeds w’ell in the con¬ 
servatory. The several varieties of the 
Habrothamnus are almost of i>eri>etual 
growth if they receive kindly attention. 
The bright sunshine of the summer which 
is gained in houses with a southern aspect 
is not necessary for their successful cul¬ 
ture, although it might conduce to their 
flowering more freely later on in the 
season or the following spring. An 
easterly or western aspect will suit them 
admirably, and preserve the foliage in 
good colour. 

Cultivation.— For ensuring greater suc¬ 
cess in their cultivation, planting out w’here 
practicable is the best way of growing the 
Habrothamnus, less attention being thus 
needed in the way of watering, wiiile the 
roots appear to detfgiTt rambllit about 
aud :ire by no taea ^s -i fejiul Ayhp 4b the 


syringe will help to keep the plants clean 
as w'ell as be conducive to their w’ell-being 
in other respects. The name Habrothamnus 
has now’ been changed to Oestrum, but we 
have used the original and better known 
name. 

The following varieties are well worth 
cultivation, viz. :— 

Habrothamnus Newelli (the subject of 
the illustration) is of very free grow’tli. 
The flowers are brighter than those of H. 
elegans, and by some it is considered 
merely a more richly-coloured form of 
this. Iu the old Chiswick days H. elegans 
and H. Newelli were trained to the roof 
of one of the plant-houses there, and the 
only difference we could see was in the 
brighter colour of the flowers of II. 
Newelli. 

II. auraxtiacus is an excellent com- 


DOUBLE VERSUS SINGLE FLOWERS. 
Time wms wiien double flowers W’ere con¬ 
sidered in every way superior to single 
ones. Public opinion has, however, 
changed within recent years; indeed, some 
double flowers at one time much appre¬ 
ciated have now almost, if not quite, dis¬ 
appeared from gardens. 

Illustrations of such are to be found in 
the double Cinerarias, which, in my young 
days, were thought highly of and realised 
good prices. Of these I have not seen one 
for some time. The double Primulas, too, 
raised by the late Mr. Gilbert when at 
Burghley, and w’hich, nearly forty years 
ago, caused for a time quite a furore, are 
now apparently lost to cultivation. These 
varieties w’ere characterised by very double 
flowers, which produced no seed and, con¬ 
sequently, they w r ere increased only by 
division or a modification of layering. One 
for which this mode of propagation is still 
necessary remains with us, namely, what 
is usually termed the old Double White 
Primula. This must have a good constitu¬ 
tion to hold its ow’ii for so many years 
without deterioration. The flowers of this 
are not so fully double as those of Mr. 
Gilbert’s varieties. The first double- 
flowered Zonal Pelargoniums, sent out 
about fifty years ago, were of a coarse, 
rank habit of growili, with comparatively 
few r flowers, but as these few were double 
they attracted a good deal of attention and 
sold readily. In time a dw’arfer and more 
free-flowering race w f as obtained, the mem¬ 
bers of which were, and still are, grown 
to a considerable extent, but not in any¬ 
thing like the same numbers as the single 
ones, w r hicli have of late years come pro¬ 
minently to the front for winter blooming. 
The double Camellias, with their hard and 
formal flowers, have fallen from the high 
position they formerly occupied in gardens, 
but, on the other hand, the single varieties 
were never so appreciated as they are to¬ 
day. In these the central cluster of golden 
anthers forms a pleasing feature. Single 
Roses, too, have made great headway in 
popular favour within the last few years, 
but, as happens with all classes of plants 
that are much admired by the general pub¬ 
lic, varieties are put into commerce that 
differ but slightly from each other. The 
same remark also applies to the double 
varieties. Single Dahlias, which came for¬ 
ward with a bound about thirty-five years 
ago, show no signs of ousting the double 
or semi-double kinds. True, the formal 
Show’s and Fancies have almost disap¬ 
peared, but their place has been taken by 
those of the Cactus and Poeony flow’ered 
sections. The comparatively new Collar¬ 
ette group may be regarded ns single 
flowers. Double-flow’ered Fuchsias are 
still largely grow’n, but a great many prefer 
the single kinds. At all events, for out¬ 
door culture these latter are to be pre¬ 
ferred, as the blossoms|are less affected by 
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double-flowered Begonias have, to a great 
extent, taken the place of the single kinds, 
but for summer bedding the singles are, in 
a general way, preferred. Single Chrys¬ 
anthemums are now appreciated more than 
ever they were, but they have not ousted 
the double kinds, though the exceedingly 
formal incurved flowers have gone to the 
\yall.' Still, they have admirers, of which 
I must confess I am one. K. R. W. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Cinerarias from outtlngs. — Cinerarias 
are now so generally raised from seeds 
that the fact they can be readily increased 
by means of cuttings is frequently over¬ 
looked. At one time it was very different, 
for named varieties of Cinerarias used to 
figure in nurserymen’s lists, and in order 
to keep them true, propagation by cuttings 
was, of course, essential. Time was when 
double-flowered Cinerarias were very popu¬ 
lar, and for their increase cuttings were 
largely resorted to. Now seeds of the 
different classes are so carefully harvested 
that they can be depended upon to come 
pretty true when raised in this way. While 
for general purposes the raising of plants 
from seeds is to be recommended, it is as 
well to bear in mind that any individual 
showing exceptional merit, or of distinct 
character, can be increased from cuttings. 
A few r of the hybrid kinds do not produce 
fertile seeds, hence cuttings are, in their 
case, the only means of propagation. In 
order to obtain these, the plants should, 
after flowering, be partially cut back and 
given a good position in a light greenhouse. 
This will lead to the production of shoots 
from the base (some individuals being in 
this respect much more prolific than 
others). When these shoots are from 
2 inches to 3 inches in length they may be 
taken from the parent plant, inserted 
singly into small pots, of sandy soil, when, 
in a close propagating case, they will soon 
root.—W. T. 

Rhodanthss. —There, are no daintier flower® 
In early summer for greenhouse culture than 
the white and pink Rhodanthss. To have them 
in bloom in May and early June the seed 
should be sown now in heat in a mixture of 
loam and finely-sifted leaf-mould, pricking off 
the seedling® into 6-inch pot® filled with similar 
material and to which has been added a little 
rotted oow-dung or etable-manure. If three or 
four thin stake® are placed in a pot around 
which raffia is tied they lyill keep the fragile- 
looking plant® in position. A shelf close to 
the roof ie the best place for them in their 
early stages. Weak liquid-manure occasionally 
will help them.— Leahurst. 

Arum Lilies.— The plants intended for April 
flowering ought now to be top T dreseed with 
some rich material. This may consist of some 
well-rotted fibrous loam with which has been 
mixed a little soot—merely sufficient to 
blacken the material. A little more heat can 
now be given in order to induce luxuriant 
growth, and this may oall for periodical 
vaporising® to keep the plants free from 
aphides. In the case of plants showing the 
spathee, liquid-manure may be freely given— 
indeed, almost upon every oooasion when 
moisture is needed.—W. McGuffog. 

Begonia Gloire de Sceaux. —For greenhouse 
decoration this rather tall-growing sort is one 
of the most attractive for winter work, os 
much on account of its exceptional habit as 
for its handsome metallic foliage and rosy- 
pink flowers. Grouped among greenhouse 
flowering plants, it is distinct from all, and 
easily grown in a temperature of 50 deg®, or 
55 deg®.—S. 8. 

Tibouchina semideoandra (syn. Lasiandra 
macrantha).—Where roOf space Can be afforded, 
this ie valuable for winter flowering. Especi¬ 
ally is this so when a roof with a northern 
aspect is utilised. Certainly, the greatest 
flush of bloom occurs in autumn, but after that 
is over there is always certain to be a fairly 
good display during th* winter 
ghowg-flq^ere^e eroprecm^l. 


GARDEN FOOD® 


IN DISPRAISE OF POTATOES. 

At the present moment we are being urged 
on all hands to “grow Potatoes,” but I 
think Sir Walter Raleigh made the mis¬ 
take of his life when he brought this in¬ 
digestible and . detestable vegetable to 
Europe, where, apparently, everyone got 
on very well without It previously. Now, 
as many of us know, it is the first thing 
physicians cut out of our daily diet on ac¬ 
count of its harmful effects. The seed is 
dear to buy, and it is a speculative crop 
at all times, as Potatoes are liable to a 
variety of diseases. They are dirty to 
peel, and notoriously difficult to cook well. 
Why, then, in the face of all this, is this 
pernicious vegetable so vaunted and 
valued? Now, all ye gardeners, put me in 
the pillory and pelt me (but not with 
Potatoes, I pray)! — Anne Amateur, 
Garden. 

[Just now there is too much incitement 
to grow Potatoes—often in ground unfit for 
the crop, also an uncertain one in wet 
summers. It would be far better to en- 
courage people to depend more on crops 
that do not fail in our climate, and make 
a fuller use of what we have. Carrots and 
Turnips are often grown and served too 
large. We should do as the French do — 
use them both in a young state. Our 
Carrots are absurdities as to kind and 
size. The Girasole, which bears a stupidly 
wrong name in gardens, deserves more 
thought both from cook and gardener , and 
is better for certain dishes than the 
Potato, especially for soups and fried 
chips. Salsafy should be more cultivated, 
and is excellent as a 'winter food. Swedes 
are excellent, and should be more grown, 
choosing a compact form for cultivation in 
the garden. 

Major Spence told the Farmer’s Club:— 
“ The Potato is an article of diet 
which might be used to a far greater 
extent in the average household.” He 
says it could be cooked in such a way 
as to be put on the table at almost 
every meal, and nobody would die of 
starvation if he had a chance of eating 
Potatoes and herring every day. 

We fear the present-day school of physio¬ 
logical doctors would; not agree. They are 
more apt to say a very little of a very good 
Potato only. 

Things often forgotten like the Potato 
Onion—more frequently grown in Ireland 
—might well get some of the excessive care 
given to the Potato. Chicory, too—the 
“ Witloof ” of the Belgians—is well worth 
more space than it often gets. The soil, too, 
in many over-manured gardens is not 
always fit to grow the best eating Potatoes. 
Where that is so it were better to give the 
ground to more certain crops. 

Squashes as food. —A great amount of 
winter food in American households comes 
from these, easily grown in the open air 
and long preserved in cellars in the winter 
when vegetables are scarce. We should 
find out the best of these for our climate, 
and that should not be difficult. Squashes 
might be of more use in winter than Pota¬ 
toes, poor as these often are in wet 
seasons. W. 


Peas and Beans for winter uee.— “ In¬ 
quirer” (page 45) may be interested to 
know that I have dried Peas and Beans for 
winter use for five or six years. As to 
variety, any that have not been cleared 
while green are used. The pods are left on 
the bine until they are brown and then 
they are picked and spread out in the sun 
for a few days, when they are ready for 
shelling. They must then be again spread 
out in the sun and constantly turned. 


justjWhen the 



They will not keep unless they are very 
thoroughly dried. The^ are then packed 
in tins until required for use. The turn¬ 
ing, after shelling, is important, as a few 
Insufficiently dried Peas or Beans will 
spoil a tinful.—E. W. C. 


THE POTIRON ROUGE. 

This is one of the handsomest things in a 
garden, and the wonder Is it is not more 
often seen. Surprised at myself for not 
growing it, I asked a friend who has grown 
It well for years as to the care it needs as 
compared with the Marrow, and here is 
the reply 

“ I should think that any usual pre¬ 
paration for Marrows would do well 
for the Potiron rouge. We usually 
grow them on a pergola, and prepare 
for them by opening a trench cut all 
along one side and filling it with manure 
as it comes fresh from the stable, and 
covering with a few inches of soil. 
The only trouble of the pergola is that 
if a storm of wind comes in August or 
September it does them a good deal of 
damage. I have always thought the 
ideal spot would be a raised sunny 
bank in a sheltered place for the fruits 
to repose on, with the rich trench at 
the foot. Last year their weight broke 
down the pergola, and we have neither 
material nor labour for repair, so that 
for this year we are going without the 
splendid Gourds that are usually our 
prime glory in October.”—G. J. 

[/ hope to get over wind effects by plant¬ 
ing on a bank sheltered from the cold 
quarters, and purpose to let the shoots 
trail over some rough Oak boughs, which 
will support them, but not over expose them , 
A most useful vegetable all the winter in 
northern France, it might be used here, 
and well grown it is a handsome ornament. 
—Ed.) 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Marrows for winter use. —Why do we 

not keep and use these more, just as the 
Americans pnd French do? Near the last 
day of the year I am eating and enjoying 
braised Marrow. It had been kept in a 
cottage. Our stores of winter food •would 
be far better if the large and nearly- 
ripened fruits were kept over in the cellar 
as the handsome Potiron is kept in France. 
Some of our readers may have tried how 
far the hardiest of the American squashes 
will thrive in the warmer parts of our 
island.—W. 

Cuoumber8.— This, native of Asia, where 
it has been cultivated for more than 3,000 
years, seems out of place In a cold 
northern climate. It is recorded in the 
Book of Numbers that the Israelites in the 
wilderness longed for the Cucumber, and 
complained to Moses of its absence; but 
then the climatic conditions were some¬ 
what different from those obtaining here 
and now. Cucumbers now are very much 
dearer than in the spring and summer. 
People of ordinary tastes may wonder how 
this may be. It is, of course, only a ques¬ 
tion of scarcity; a large quantity of 
Cucumbers would be absolutely unsaleable 
at the present time, but there is a keen 
demand for the few. 

[This, from the “ Telegraphshould re¬ 
mind us that the Cucumber is a very useful 
vegetable in the hands of the cook, and 
should be more used cooked than in a 
salad .— Ed.] 


"The English Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds.”— New Edition, litk, revised, with description 
of all the best plants, trees, and shrubs, their culture and 
arrangement, illustrated on toood. Cloth, medium 8vo, Us.; 
post free, 15s. Cd. 0/ all Booksellers or from the office 
of Gardening Illustrated, 08, Lincoln's Inn Fields, 
London, W.C. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

THE BURNING BUSH 
(Dictamnus fbaxinella). 

A favourite old plant, worthy of a place in 
every garden. It grows about 2 feet high. 
The flowers of the type, pale purple, pen¬ 
cilled with darker lines, are borne in 
racemes in June and July. T1 ere is a 
white-flowered variety. The plants emit a 
pleasant, balsamic fragrance, which re¬ 
mains on the hand for some time if the 
flowers or leaves are pressed. On hot, still 
evenings when the plants are in bloom, if a 


DWARF HERBACEOUS PHLOXES. 
Mention is made of Phlox Jocelyn, at 
page 57, because by reason of its dwarf 
habit and striking colour it may be em¬ 
ployed near the front of the herbaceous 
border. The employing of a variety of 
dwarf habit and of the rich colour it em¬ 
braces is legitimate in any position. Plants 
of dwarf habit and good colour suited to 
the front of the herbaceous border are not 
numerous, and recourse has to be had to 
Pentstemons, Antirrhinums, Carnations, 
and others which, while useful in their 
way, do not play the same part as a dw T arf 
Phlox when it is forthcoming. Dwarf 


a good depth of rich soil. Generous ap¬ 
plications of water and liquid manure not 
only play an important part as to height, 
but as to the size of the flow’er-trusses as 
well. That fine pure white Mrs. E. H. 
Jenkins, usually seen at 3 feet high, I have 
had fully 5 feet high, with great panicles 
of flowers that were surprising. I forget 
the age of those plants, but they were cer¬ 
tainly not less than six years old. They 
were liberally dosed with house-slops. 
Height alone, with no corresponding in¬ 
crease in size of truss or quantity of 
bloom, is no gain. 

Herbaceous Phloxes that are moved 



A group of the Burning Bush (Dictamnus Fraxinella albus) at Eillbrook Place. 


lighted match is applied to the flower-spike, 
a momentary flash of flame will follow, this 
accounting for the English name of Burn¬ 
ing Bush applied to it. It is said that the 
same effect is produced if the lighted 
match be held close to the seed-vessels 
after the flowers have faded. It succeeds 
best in a light, dry soil, in partially shaded 
borders. It is propagated by seed sown 
as soon as ripe, or by means of its fleshy 
roots, wdiich, if cut into pieces in the 
spring, will strike freely and form good 
plants much quicker than seedlings. It is 
a slow-growing plant in most gardens, 
though freer in som^tvarni soils.^ . JaHve 
of the Tauriamand C^uojj^aJh 


herbaceous Phloxes, however, are, to my 
mind, not w'anted to any appreciable ex¬ 
tent in the garden. For example, many 
welcomed the coming a few years ago of 
the pure white, foot-high Tapis Blanc, a 
variety which, while easily blotted out of 
the border picture by its next-door neigh¬ 
bour either at right or left, also at flower¬ 
ing time runs the risk of being mud- 
bespattered in heavy rains. Not so those 
of taller growth. Height in the herbaceous 
Phlox, be-it merely a foot or 5 feet, is con¬ 
trolled not by variety alone, but in greater 
measure by age, by seasons, somewhat by 
propagation, though most of all, perhaps, 
by generous cultivation in conjunction with 


periodically in large undivided clumps are 
dwarfed because of it, and, incidentally, 
the size of the trusses declines rather than 
otherwise. Spade division and the hack¬ 
ing apart of clumps with a chopper also 
assist to the same end. Intelligent divi¬ 
sion may with certain varieties—those 
with a rootstock consistently moving out¬ 
wards laterally—still be adopted with 
success, particularly if the well-rooted 
outermost portions only are retained and 
replanted in small bits. The more woody 
or central parts should be burned. Other 
varieties that rarely .spread laterally and 
whose rootstocks in a year or two become 
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hard and woody rarely do much good when 
divided, and should be propagated from 
Cuttings. It is by means of these, 
carried out much later in the spring than 
is usually the case, that any number of 
dwarf Phloxes of any varieties the gar¬ 
dener pleases may be “ made rather than 
created ” in the course of a month or two. 
For example, May-inserted cuttings flower¬ 
ing later than is their wont would hardly 
be more than a third of their height when 
established, hence those who want them 
may have them in this way, or from a 
somewhat earlier batch of cuttings not 
quite so dwarf. The plants so increased 
are only so dwarf as described in the first 
season; the next year their height will be 
increased twofold at least. All the same, 
the knowledge that it is possible to achieve 
good results thereby, while placing at the 
disposal of all who will a very useful 
instrument, disposes of the need of waiting 
for the introduction of naturally dwarf¬ 
growing sorts. * A dwarfed stature, too, 
may result from cutting the old plants 
back in May to within 9 inches of the soil, 
but as it is at the expense of their better 
flowering—lateral trusses rather than full- 
size panicles resulting—its general adop¬ 
tion is not worth while. For cutting pro¬ 
pagation all round, however, much might 
be favourably advanced, as it is from 
plants raised in this way that the finest 
trusses of flowers are produced. Had I to 
grow Phloxes for exhibition I should have 
recourse to it without the least hesitation. 
But because many large stools exist and 
division of most of them is an easy and 
convenient method of increase it is still 
adopted. What is good when growing for 
exhibition is of equal value for garden 
effect, and those who hitherto have re¬ 
sorted only to division should try the other 
way as opportunity offers, and note re¬ 
sults. Cuttings may be inserted from 
February to May, the best being the pro¬ 
duct of plants lifted and put into frames. 
By these means an earlier growth of the 
right kind is assured, the fresh young 
shoots rooting freely in a close, warm 
frame or greenhouse. Much warmth, how¬ 
ever, weakens, and shohld be avoided. 
Hardened off when rooted they may be 
planted out in well-prepared ground, thus 
avoiding potting and the additional labour 
this involves. A well-rooted, cutting- 
raised plant may give of its best in the 
second or third year, and remain good to 
six years old. So much hinges on soils 
and treatment that no rule of thumb could 
apply. The cutting-raised plant Is superior 
to ail else, and the raising of a few each 
year will perpetuate perennial youth and 
vigour in any ordinary collection of these 
plants. E. H. Jenkins. 


FINE PLANTS IN A SOUTHERN 
GARDEN. 

Salvia frutescens (syn. S. arborea) is 
radiant with branching panicles of scarlet 
flowers and bracts, weighing down the 
branches as the Lilacs do in spring. It is 
a beautiful shrub, and if it came to full 
perfection every year, and did not so easily 
drop its flowers and buds when assailed by 
wet or cold winds, it would be a universal 
favourite. I never saw a more melancholy 
instance of a plant's nose being, so to say, 
“put out of joint" than the other day, 
where a fine Crataegus Pyracantha Laelandi 
was all aflame with its orange berries till 
the more brilliant and elegant Salvia began 
to flower close by. The poor Crataegus 
was reduced to a muddy and dull thing at 
once, while the brilliant and airy panicles 
of the Salvia shone conspicuously where 
the other had previously been so admirable. 

The Tree Dahi|a Tp^impqrfcjig^ was 
UI fill 




also in great beauty last autumn, and 
thoroughly enjoyed the warmth and mois¬ 
ture. I understand better now why it is 
such a failure in England. It needs keep¬ 
ing much drier in summer, for when I re¬ 
turned in mid-September I found my plants 
looking so dried up and poor that I quite 
thought they had been badly treated, but 
when the rain came in the end of Septem¬ 
ber and a little manure-water was added, 
they shot up and made finer panicles and 
with larger flowers than I have before seen 
them, without. quite such an excessive 
length of stem and leaf below. I am quite 
sure that if this Dahlia were grown in a 
big tub in a hot corner during the summer 
in England it should be kept very much on 
the dry side and checked as far as mois¬ 
ture is concerned till the end of September, 
even if put under glass before that date. 
Both the Tree Salvia and the Tree Dahlia 
can grow to a height of 10 feet, so that 
when crowned with masses of flower, they 
are a great delight to the old as well as 
the new comer on this coast.—E. H. 
Woodall, Nice, in The Garden. 


• BORDER CARNATIONS. 

In some districts young plants fare rather 
badly If left out fully exposed during the 
winter, while In others they do well 
enough. It is for the grower in the former 
case to see to it that some protection is 
afforded the young plants from the time 
they are rooted when layered till planting- 
out time in spring. Cold frames are suit¬ 
able for the storage of the plants during 
that period. Some growers make the mis¬ 
take of lifting the rooted layers and trans¬ 
ferring them to the frame too late in the 
autumn, as they should have time, when 
placed there, to form new roots in the 
prepared compost before winter weather 
really comes. For many years, while re¬ 
siding In one district, I was obliged to 
winter all my young Carnation plants in 
frames. The spring planting should be 
carried out with the greatest care, other¬ 
wise the results may be very unsatisfac¬ 
tory. 

' I will briefly describe mine. The soil 
was manured, deeply dug (some of it being 
trenched) in the autumn, and left rough 
throughout the winter When in a work¬ 
able state in March it was lightly forked 
over. Then the planting was done, care 
being taken not to tread on the soil of the 
border for some considerable time after, 
though the soil, being neither too moist nor 
too dry, was well firmed round the roots 
as the plants were put in. Many growers 
are unable to dig nnd adequately manure 
the soil in the autumn, and are obliged to 
add the manure in the spring. When such 
is the case it is worth while spending a 
little more time in the mixing of the 
manure with the soil, so as to keep the 
former about C inches below the surface. 
It is injurious to the roots jf they come 
into direct contact with fresh manure at 
the time of planting. The better plan is 
to get the plants nicely established in their 
flowering quarters and making new roots 
freely before any contact with organic 
manure occurs. If the manure is buried 
as advised, the roots will reach it in due 
course and receive much benefit. 

Bourne Vale. 


Inoreasing Campanula iaophylla.— The 

present is an excellent time to propagate 
this invaluable species or any of its forms, 
the most popular being the white variety 
so much used for window-boxes and 
balconies. For this the typical kind never 
attained to the same degree of popularity, 
albeit a coloured form was always needed, 
while to-day nnd since the coming of the 
velvety-leaved C. i. Mayl—a vigorous and 


free-flowering variety—It is seen much 
less frequently than formerly. The last- 
named surpasses it in many ways, though 
most of all for the reasons already given 
and the good blue colour of its flowers. 
Hence, for the purposes indicated, this and 
the pure white are those chiefly in demand. 
Just now those interested in such plants 
may increase them with perfect ease. 
Usually at this season fresh, young shoots 
may be had from about the base of the 
plants, and these, when an inch or so long, 
if detached with a sharp knife, may be 
inserted without more ado in pure sand <»r 
very sandy soil. The “making" of these 
young cuttings I never indulge in, and re¬ 
gard it, indeed, as so much waste time. 
In dealing with them formerly in quan¬ 
tity, shallow propagating trays were used, 
and, covering the sandy soil with a half 
inch thick layer of sand, the cuttings were 
pricked out into this Given a position 
near the glass in the greenhouse and a 
temperature of 50 degrees, losses were 
rare, the cuttings rooting in about three 
weeks. The cuttings root well, too, in 
shallow saucers in damp or wet sand. In 
a closed propagating frame they are liable 
to damp off.—S. V. S. 


CAMPANULA HAYLODGENSIS. 

The note by Mr. Arnott at page 665, con¬ 
cerning this Bellflower, interests me, more 
particularly the reference to its parentage, 
as to which I believe there has always 
existed some doubt. For example, the 
“ Dictionary of Gardening" (Nicholson) 
gives it as “probably between C. carpa- 
tica and C. pusilla." Mr. Arnott appears 
to be on firmer ground, since he says “ it 
is understood to have been a hybrid be¬ 
tween C. garganlca and C. carpatica." 
This latter, indeed, would appear the more 
probable, and would to some extent ac¬ 
count for the trailing habit of the hybrid— 
a difficult matter in the case of the first- 
named parents. Of greater interest to me 
is the fact that two widely different 
parents—viz., C. pyramidalis and C. iso- 
phylla—should have given C. Profusion 
(raised by me twenty years ago), and that 
one of the two forms of It in circulation 
so closely resembles C. haylodgensis at 
flowering time that the two are regarded 
by some as synonymous. In the early- 
growing season they are, however, distinct 
enough. In C. Profusion there is no floral 
evidence of the influence of either of its 
parents, though there is evidence of C. 
isophylla influence—the pollen parent— 
both in the trailing habit and the mature 
leaves. So dissimilar are the flowers of 
C. Profusion from those of either C. iso¬ 
phylla or C. pyramidalis that when I first 
exhibited the hybrid the late Mr. George 
Nicholson thought I had made a mistake 
as to the parentage, and suggested C. 
pusilla in place of C. pyramidalis. At the 
time, however, I did not possess the former 
and w r as not aware of its near presence. 
Moreover, I had for several years 
attempted to obtain a cross between pyra¬ 
midalis and isophylla without getting seed. 
Finally, and as leaving no room for doubt 
as to one parent, I took from a white C. 
pyramidalis the capsule containing the 
seed which eventually gave me C. Profu¬ 
sion. All this is mentioned to show how 
risky it is to hazard the hybrid origin of a 
plant from flower evidence alone. What I 
have as C. haylodgensis agrees with w'bat 
has been grown at Kew as such for years, 
though I am by no means sure that either 
is true. I put it that way because I have 
memories of a C. haylodgensis of a thin, 
somew’hat straggling habit of growth, and 
with hairv foliage. Does Mr. Arnott know 
of any such plant having affinity with the 
subject of thi$j^f>t$? | fi-p. H. Jenkins. 
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ROOM AND WINDOW. 

THE TREE WITCH HAZEL 
(Hamamelis arborea). 

A charming shrub cut for the house an* 
placed in a bronze vase; just a single spra 


ROCK, ALPINE, BOG, FERN, AND 
WATER GARDENS. 

HARDY PRIMULAS. 

These, sown as soon as the seed was ripe 
in boxes and afterwards pricked off into 
other boxes, are now being potted up into 


many of the Frimulas are short-lived in 
this country, and die off after flowering. 
It is thus necessary to make annual sow¬ 
ings of these in order to keep up a stock. 
The best time for sowing Primula seeds is 
as soon as they are ripe, as, if kept during 
the winter and allowed to become dry, the 
seeds of many kinds do not germinate for 



Witch Hazel in house. January . 


in Mo«s, with a few* Snowdrops on one 
side. A healthy spray of it comes from 
Mr. T. Smith, Newry, who has a stock of 
the various kinds that add so much to the 
winter charm of a garden A full descrip- 
tion of the different Witch Hazels will 
be found in our issue February 10th, 

i*age 71. p jgjtjz«| by C^lDOOlC 


5-inch pots, and will be planted in their 
permanent quarters during April. These 
include Primula Bulleyana, P. capitata, 
P. Cockburniana, r. denticulata, P. denti- 
culata cashmeriana, P. farinosa, P. 
japonica carminata, P. pulverulenta, P. 
rosea, P. sikkiinensis, F. Veitchi, and P. 
viscosa. Although practically perennials, 


many months, and frequently not at all. 
On the other hand, some of the Primula 
seeds retain their vitality for a consider¬ 
able time, and may be successfully raised 
after having been kept for a year or more. 

Primula Bulleyana is a magnificent 
variety, flowering in early summer, the 
flowers being borne 1 frebly TfEWhorls, as in 
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P. japonica, the oolour a mixture of buff, 
apricot, and scarlet. It is quite hardy, 
and thrives in a mixture of loam, peat, 
leaf-soil, and sand in a damp position. 

P* capitata, one of the latest of all to 
flower, belongs to the dentieulata section, 
but differs in the time of flowering as well 
as in habit. This variety is a biennial. As 
it is rather tender, it is necessary to keep 
the seedlings in a cold frame during winter, 
planting them out in spring in a cool, 
shady position. It thrives in a mixture of 
good loam, peat, leaf-soil, and sand. The 
flowers are produced in a compact globular 
head on stems 0 inches or 8 inches high, 
the colour a deep violet-blue. 

P. Cockburniana is also a biennial, but 
it produces seeds freely, which germinate 
quickly if sown as soon as ripe. If grown 
in a cold-frame and potted on, they flower 
early in the following summer. The leaves 
are produced in a rosette, from which the 
erect flower-scapes rise to a height of'O 
inches to 9 inches, bearing three or more 
whorls of flowers, each one about an inch 
in diameter; colour, bright orange-scarlet. 

P. denticulata is well known and ap¬ 
preciated in gardens. In rich soil it is 
very robust, producing large leaves in 
rosettes and stout flower-scapes each 1 foot 
high, bearing globular heads of deep lilac 
flowers. Although a perennial and flower¬ 
ing annually, the best blooms are always 
produced by second-year seedlings. P. 
dentieulata var. cashmiriana is a distinct 
plant, its leaves covered on the underside 
with mealy powder of a bright yellow 
colour. The flowers are light purple in 
colour, in heads like the type. Seed ger¬ 
minates freely when sown as soon as ripe 
or kept till the spring. 

P. farinosa is covered all over with a 
white mealy powder, which gives it a 
silvery appearance. The lilac flowers have 
a yellow centre and are produced in dense 
umbels from April to June. It is a bog 
plant, and enjoys a damp, half-shady posi¬ 
tion. In winter the plant forms a bud just 
on the surface of the soil. If planted too 
deeply the buds rot; and snails are also 
very fond of them. Seeds sown in sandy 
soil and kept moist germinate freely. 

P. polverulexta resembles the well- 
known P. japonica, but differs in hav¬ 
ing larger and more richly - coloured 
flowers and in the flower-stems and 
calyces being thickly coated with a white 
mealy powder. Planted in strong, moist 
loam, the flower-spikes grow to a height 
of from 2 feet to 3 feet. Like P. japonica, 
it is easily raised from seed sown as soon 
as ripe. 

P. sikkimensis, which always dies after 
flowering, is well worth growing on ac¬ 
count of its elegant habit and free-flower¬ 
ing. It grows freely in rich, deep soil by 
the margins of water, producing stems 
between 2 feet and 3 feet high, and 
bearing umbels of drooping pale yellow 
flowers of good size and great beauty. It 
is readily raised from seeds, which, when 
fresh, germinate freely. 

P. Veitchi is a fine hardy species intro¬ 
duced from China. It bears large flowers 
of a deep rose colour, with an orange ring 
at the mouth of the tube. It grows well 
in loamy soil, and may be increased by 
seeds or division of the roots. 

P. viscosa is one of the easiest to grow, 
and some ol’ the varieties are among the 
most showy. The flowers vary from deep 
purple to wdiite. It should be planted in 
gritty soil, or tightly wedged in between 
pieces of sandstone. F. W. G. 

Barren worts (Epimedium). — Epimedium 
pinnatum, referred to in a note on page 43, ie 
wfcrthy of all that ie said on its behalf. It 
can be grown in shade’ as well as in sun. 
Peat is often recommended for these graceful 
igants, bujb i^um^jsoa-'^p,|^jlight loam 


will answer quite well. A hint I received from 
a grower mpny years ago .may be worth im¬ 
parting to others. This is that these Barren- 
worts always bloom better if the foliage is 
left on until about the flowering time in 
spring. It helps to shield the young growths, 
which Are often. hard hit.by spring froets.-r 
8. Abnott. 

The alpine Poppies.— With me Papaver 
alpinum has always been more perennial than 
P. nudicaule, while it is a more refined plant. 
P. pyrenaicum of Linnseus is still prettier and 
the finely-cut foliage handsome. It is now 
wonderfully varied in hues^ and fringed 
varieties have been produced. P. alpinum and 
P. pyrenaicum are good moraine plants, and 
look well among the gravel. With me they do 
not sow themselves so freely as P. nudicaule, 
and I have never seen any natural hybrids 
between the two in my garden.—S. Abnott. 

FRUIT. 

APPLE ALLINGTON PIPPIN. 

I have received the following communica¬ 
tion from Dr. Durham, who is the Presi¬ 
dent of the Herefordshire Fruit Growers’ 
Association, which I am sending on to you, 
with his permission, for insertion in your 
paper. I think there are two or three use¬ 
ful points which are brought out in refer¬ 
ence to Apples generally. 

“ Chacun & son govt is hardly true in 
regard to Apples In this country, for 
the majority of people have never had 
the chance of acquiring knowledge to 
give them the power of tasting. I am 
quite in agreement with “ W.’s ” views 
in endeavouring to encourage the culti¬ 
vation of Apples of good flavour, but I 
should not fall in with a comparison 
between D’Arcy Spice and Allington 
Pippin—they are in two different 
classes. Why should not the D’Arcy 
be a general market fruit? True, it Is 
a slow grower and tends to crop in 
alternate years-rat any rate, In its 
early stages; but that, as “ W.” points 
out, may be from unsuitable stocks 
upon which it is grafted, or the need 
for double working; old trees crop 
fairly heavily. In Herefordshire I 
have grown fruit fully ns perfectly 
flavoured as the specimens I import 
from the Eastern Counties (for every 
year I buy a few), and a friend has an 
oldish tree which also gives the true 
quality. What is really wanted Is the 
education of the public palate, so that 
people will refuse to buy such Apples 
as Worcester Pearmain, and will learn 
to know that a “ pretty ” Apple is not 
usually worth eating. Unfortunately, 
at present taste is in abeyance, and 
people who buy from shops choose by 
the brightness of colour or by size. 
Could not something be done by 
growers, if they supplied parcels of 
assorted varieties with their names? 
As it is, a small buyer has to put up 
with what he can get—sometimes 
named, sometimes nameless, and some¬ 
times wrongly named. In times like 
these, Apples which require little or 
no sugar are a great advantage to the 
householder, and if he could acquire 
personal knowledge of sorts with which 
he could economise in this direction he 
should be duly grateful.” 

F. BostfocK. 

Springfield , Cliftonville , Northampton. 

Boot-pruning fruit-trees.—I think that too 
much is made of the necessity of root-pruning. 
The let alone or " wait and see " policy would, 
under ordinary circumetanoee, be just as satis¬ 
fying in the end. When an owner takes a 
place late in life, and plants young, vigorous 
trees, he wants a quick return. Of course, dwarf 
trees are here meant, and not standards, 
which should never be tampered with after 


planting. For such an employer to lose two 
or three years through the fruit-trees growing 
too strongly would be very disappointing, and 
yet this is what would happen were the gross- 
ness not checked. Such growth ie mostly pro¬ 
moted where the soil is fairly strong and 
moist. .No one, I think, doubts the fruit- 
hastening. process of root-pruning. The ques¬ 
tion is: Is it worth the time and labour in¬ 
volved? In the foregoing example, I should 
say it is.— C. Tubnbb. 

PLUMS FOR DWARF WALLS. 

Care is not always taken in the selection 
of sorts for such a purpose. The failure 
is generally traceable to choosing strong- 
growiug kinds that have not space for their 
energy in the room allotted, so that when 
the knife is used the result is a superfluity 
of useless wood and a difficulty in securing 
the necessary amount'of fruit-spurs for an 
average crop. This means resorting to 
root pruning, never desirable if it can 
possibly be avoided. Fortunately, there 
are many excellent Plums w r hose tendency 
from early stages is to make compara¬ 
tively little growth and bear freely. These 
should always be chosen for those posi¬ 
tions w T here space is a consideration in 
early, mid-season, and late kinds, as may 
be required. Early Rivers, one or two of 
the Gages, Golden Drop, and Ickworth Im- 
peratrlce are sorts that occnr to one with 
the indispensable Victoria. 

In connection with securing our Plum 
crop I do not think we sufficiently realise 
the great and lasting value of spring pro¬ 
tection, lasting because it not only ensures 
the crop for the current year, but the very 
fact of a fair average annual crop has the 
natural tendency to keep a check on strong 
growth and a fair balance between wood 
and fruit. A little difficulty is often found 
in protecting trees on dwarf walls, be¬ 
cause, as a rule, there is no coping to the 
wall. Where this is so something of the 
kind can be improvised in the way of a 
strip of wood on the top of the wall and a 
swinging board from the same from which 
the netting, tiffany, or similar protecting 
material can be suspended. E. B. S. 

Hardwick. 

GRAPE MADRESFIELD COURT. 

My plants of this are only three years old, 
therefore have not worn out the soil. The 
foliage is very healthy and beautiful in colour, 
but the few small bunches (all that we thought 
it wise to leave on the Vines) were decidedly 
unsatisfactory, though sweet and well 
flavoured. I have fine fruit on Black Ali¬ 
cante in the same house; and also in another, 
Muscat of Alexandria, Black Hamburgh, etc. 
Will you kindly tell me what to do to improve 
Madresfield Court?— S. Williamson. 

[We fail io understand why healthy 
three-year-old rods of Madresfield Court 
do not yield fruit of a more satisfactory 
nature. At that age the Vines should pro¬ 
duce as fine bunches and berries as they 
will ever be capable of doing, and that the 
contrary is the case proves that there is 
something radically wrong either in the 
treatment or otherwise. Madresfield 
Court is not a difficult variety to grow; 
in fact, it succeeds very well with the 
kinds you mention. It is not a late Grape, 
and yields the best results when grown 
either in an early or second-early vinery. 
In some places it is troublesome when the 
colouring stage is reached on account of 
the berries then cracking. With careful 
attention this difficulty can be overcome. 
This has no connection whatever with 
what you have to complain of. The 
shrivelling of the berries, we think we can 
account for, as they are doubtless all, if 
not absolutely seedless, almost so, and In 
such case would never attain to maturity. 
The remedy for this is to fertilise the 
bunches when in flower with pollen col¬ 
lected with a babel’s hair brush from 
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free-setting varieties like Black Ham¬ 
burgh or Black Alicante. Where shank¬ 
ing is present there is root trouble, which, 
generally speaking, is due to the roots 
getting out of bounds. More often than 
not, the trouble is due to their having 
descended into the cold and ungenial sub¬ 
soil. Remedial measures in such a con¬ 
tingency are to lift the roots, concrete the 
base of the border to prevent a recurrence 
of the trouble, and lay out the roots afresh, 
employing some new compost or not, just 
as may appear necessary. Failure to pro¬ 
duce any but small bunches suggests a 
want of vigour and the presence of imma¬ 
ture wood. We, therefore, advise that the 
portion of border occupied by the roots of 
the Vine in question be carefully examined 
to see if they, as well as the soil, are in a 
satisfactory condition. If, as we surmise, 
this proves to be the root of the trouble, 
lift, as advised for shanking, just before 
the fall of the leaf next autumn. When 
in flower try fertilising the bunches. You 
should, at any rate, by these means obtain 
good sound berries, even if they do not 
attain the size they should do.] 


A new graft hybrid.— The curious case 
of Cytisus Adami, a graft hybrid between 
two species of Laburnum, has long formed 
a rare instance of a mixing of diverse 
characters by means of a graft, such ad¬ 
mixture constantly continuing to show it¬ 
self in the plants now widely distributed 
in the shape of eccentric displays of 
mingled foliage and flowers of both kinds. 
A kindred case has recently occurred in 
connection with a graft of a Peach upon 
an Almond by means of a number of in¬ 
serted buds. The following spring these 
grew vigorously, end j n the autumn bore 
some fruit-buds. The next year these 
flowered at the usual time and eventually 
yielded Peaches true to the parent type. 
The third year all the grafts commenced 
to change in a singular fashion. The 
flowers were like those of the Peach, but 
produced fruits intermediate between the 
Peach and the Almond. The flesh was of 
the Peach colour, but of very medium 
quality, and the stones were also inter¬ 
mediate between those of the Peach and 
Almond. It was noted as a curious fact 
that these hybrid growths did not proceed 
direct from the point of grafting, as was 
also the ease with C. Adami and other like 
cases, but about a foot above it and in be¬ 
tween were shoots of pure Peach and pure 
Almond. Also here and there on the stems 
of the graft were fruiting shoots of three 
kinds, pure Peach, pure Almond, and 
intermediate between the two species. The 
same branch might bear both Peach and 
Almond foliage. The habit of growth of 
the graft was also more erect. The owner, 
unfortunately, considering the tree of no 
practical use, destroyed It. Two seeds of 
the graft, how T ever, were sown and have 
germinated and produced two young trees, 
one robust the other weakly. These have 
not, so far, flowered, but the foliage pre¬ 
sents some resemblance to that of the 
Peach and the Almond. Reference is made 
ill this connection to Amygdalus communis 
persicoides, reputed to be a sexual hybrid, 
but which presents similar phenomena, 
and it is suggested that it bad a similar 
graft origin—C. T. D. 

Apples, high price cf. — Few growers 
ever thought of seeing home-grown Apples 
so dear as they are this season. During 
the closing days of November I saw a 
fruiterer pay to a grower in Surrey twenty 
shillings a bushel wholesale for Cox’s 
Orange Pippin. These were not of the 
first size, having been grown on old trees 
of small standard form, the ground under 
them being used for growing vegetables. 
The soiyjei^iight apd s^aly, 


dressing of farmyard dung was given. 
Every fruit was of good colour and clean. 
In a fruiterer’s shop in early December 
the King Pippin was being sold at 6d. per 
lb., Blenheims making more; while good 
cooking sorts were making 5d. and 6d. per 
lb. This should stimulate growers to spray 
and manure their trees to get the best from 
them this season. —West Subset. 

VEGETABLES. 

HINTS ON PURCHASING “SEED” 
POTATOES. 

lx 1917, and so long as the War lasts, all 
who have the opportunity of growing field 
or garden crops should do everything 
possible to contribute to the national food 
supply. Potatoes are one of the most im¬ 
portant of these crops. 

Those who wish to grow Potatoes 
successfully must attend chiefly to the fol¬ 
lowing two points:—(1) The selection of 
seed, and (2) The preparation and manur¬ 
ing of the soil. Another point, the preven¬ 
tion of disease, is of much importance in 
some districts and for certain kinds of 
Potatoes. 

This leaflet deals with the first point 
only, the others being referred to in other 
leaflets.* The immediate need of the 
grower who proposes to plant Potatoes in 
March or April is to secure good “seed,” 
and he should do so without delay. 

The “ seed ” Potato. — The Potato 
“ seed ” or “ set ” is, of course, not a seed 
at all, but a tuber, and in this leaflet the 
word “ seed ” means “ tuber ”; the Potato 
tuber is a modified underground stem. 
Potato plants may be raised from true 
seed, and it is by this means that new 
varieties are commonly produced. When 
a new and promising variety is discovered 
it is propagated by its tubers until in time 
it may occupy many thousands of acres, 
but it is still in a sense an “ individual ” 
plant; unlike wheat, each annual crop is 
not a new generation, and thus the Potato 
“ grows old ” (just as animals grow old), 
becomes enfeebled, and ultimately disap¬ 
pears. The rate at which a variety de¬ 
teriorates depends on several circum¬ 
stances. Each new variety of Potato has 
a constitution of its own, since it is a new 
“individual.” Some kinds retain their 
vigour for a few years only, others for a 
long time; thus the variety Up-to-Date has 
been common for about thirty years. It is 
now too old for many districts, but in 
others it is still useful. None of the Pota¬ 
toes ripening from August onward can long 
stand cultivation in a hot and dry district. 
Thus, if Up-to-Date Potatoes from Scot¬ 
land were planted on well-cultivated dry 
soil iu the south of England, the first crop 
would perhaps amount to 8 tone or more 
per acre; if “sets” saved from the crop 
were again planted, possibly 6 tons would 
result; but, if the process were repeated, 
the . third crop might not exceed 3 tons. 
If seed from Scotland were planted in 
South Lincolnshire the rate of deteriora¬ 
tion would be less rapid, and the second 
crop might equal the first. It would ripen 
rather earlier, and as compared with fresh 
seed from Scotland the weight secured 
from the “once-grown seed” would de¬ 
pend chiefly on the character of the season. 
If, however, “ twice-grown ” seed were 
used, there would undoubtedly be a sharp 
fall in the yield of the crop. A thorough 
change from the cool climate of Scotland 
or the north of Ireland is necessary to 
secure the best results in Potato cultiva- 


* Special Leaflet No. 1 (8ufgeetioDi to Allotment Holders 
for Autumn Treatment of Land); Leaflet No. 33 (Potato 
Disease); Leaflet No. 173 (Potato Growing); Leaflet No. 296 
(Potato Growing in Allotments and Small Gardens); and 
Special Leaflet No. 69 (Growing of Potatoes under Glass). 


tion. The degree of benefit to be expected 
from the change depends upon the variety 
of Potato, and is known to growers and 
dealers. There are so many considerations 
to be taken into account that, in ordering 
seed, Potato growers who are not them¬ 
selves familiar with the subject should 
always order through an experienced and 
reliable dealer. It is recognised that for 
England generally it is desirable to have 
seed from Scotland or the north of Ireland 
at least every second year; unless this rule 
is followed the best results cannot be ex¬ 
pected. Results ranging from fair to good 
may, however, be secured by getting seed 
from the north of England, and generally 
by transferring seed from late to early dis¬ 
tricts. A change from peaty soil in a late 
district to a loam in an early district is 
often markedly beneficial. The benefits of 
a change vary with the seasons; after a 
cold and wet season, such as that of 1916, 
the quality of the seed Potatoes grown in 
England, except in those districts where 
growth was arrested by drought in July, 
should be better than usual. 

Size of “seed” Potatoes. — Potatoes 
intended for seed are usually separated 
from cooking Potatoes by dressing the 
tubers over a If-inch or If-inch riddle; 
those too small for cooking which pass 
through the riddle are again dressed over 
a lj-inch riddle so as to separate out 
very small tubers. The “seconds” thus 
obtained form the best tubers for seed. It 
usually takes 2 cwt. of Potatoes of this 
size to plant 20 square rods (| acre). When 
Potatoes are scarce and dear, small Pota¬ 
toes which pass through a lf-ineh riddle, 
but remain on a 1-inch riddle may be used 
for seed; these are known as “ thirds” or 
“chats,” and early Potatoes of this size 
are usually quite satisfactory. On rich, 
loamy soils, and in moist districts, small 
tubers of second early and maincrop varie¬ 
ties are also quite reliable, but they are 
less satisfactory than ordinary seed size in 
dry soils. It is much better, however, to 
plant Scotch “ thirds ” than ordinary seed 
from crops grown for two years and more 
in England south of a line between, say, 
Hull and Chester. “ Thirds ” are not only 
considerably cheaper than seed size, but 
they go further. About 1J cwt. will plant 
20 rods; even 1 cwt. w T ould suffice, but it is 
desirable to plant “ thirds ” a good deal 
closer than ordinary seed. The latter are 
generally placed 14 inches to 16 inches 
apart in the rows, the former 10 inches to 
12 inches. As the best Scotch varieties are 
very scarce this year they are being 
dressed for seed purposes over 1-inch 
riddles, so that “ thirds ” may not be pro¬ 
curable, but of the commoner sorts there 
will be an unusual number of “thirds” 
because of the very unfavourable season. 

Large seed.— Some of the most popular 
Scotch varieties, such as “Arran Chief” 
and “Great Scot,” are being sold, “as 
grown,” dressed over 1-inch riddles, no 
cooking Potatoes being removed. This 
means that many of the tubers will be 
much too large for seed. When large 
tubers are planted whole the cost for seed 
is much enhanced, and the resulting crop 
is likely to consist of many undersized 
Potatoes. In most cases large Potatoes 
should be cut before planting. 

Cutting “ seed ” Potatoes. — Some 
varieties, such as Up-to-Date and Abun¬ 
dance, stand cutting well; others, such as 
King Edward and Ninetyfold, may be 
much injured by cutting; others again, 
such as Arran Chief, are uncertain. Cut 
tubers are always less safe for planting in 
dry soils than in moist loams, and are leas 
satisfactory in a dry than in a moist 
spring, hut every kind of Potato can be 
cut and successfully used under all ordi¬ 
nary conditions if carefully treated. Two 
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points must receive attention. The grower 
should make certain that an “ eye ” or bud 
capable of growth is present in the set (if 
the Potatoes have been slightly sprouted 
there is no difficulty in deciding as to this 
point), and the cut surfaces should be 
sprinkled with slaked lime which forms a 
crust and prevents the Potato drying after 
it has been cut. This is especially neces¬ 
sary if there is any likelihood of delay be¬ 
tween cutting and planting. 

Sprouting “ seed ” Potatoes. — This 
means starting the growth of the Potatoes 
before planting. The usual practice is to 
place the tubers in shallow trays or boxes 
(hence the method is often called “ box¬ 
ing” Potatoes) so that the tubers may 
start growth in the early spring months. 
When properly carried out the practice is 
most useful and results in a much earlier 
crop of early varieties, and generally, in 
an earlier and larger crop of the later kinds. 
Those who intend sprouting sets must be 
prepared to carry out the instructions 
given in Leaflet No. 173 carefully. If, 
through inattention, the sprouts grow long 
and weak, the crop will be much injured. 

How to secure “ seed.”— The only way 
to secure a supply of satisfactory seed in 
most districts this season will be for 
growers to combine and make up joint 
orders. If possible arrangements for con¬ 
signments of at least 4 tons should be made, 
as this will effect a saving in carriage. The 
Board have asked the War Agricultural 
Committees to endeavour to arrange for 
the joint purchasing of seed Potatoes, and 
also to give every possible encouragement 
to allotment societies or to clubs specially 
formed for the purpose of securing good 
seed. The quantity of seed to be distri¬ 
buted to any one grower under this scheme 
must not exceed 5 cwt. In Somersetshire 
last spring a very successful scheme was 
carried out by means of which nearly 200 
tons of Scotch seed Potatoes were distri¬ 
buted in lots of 5 cwt. or under to growers 
throughout the county. Similar schemes 
were adopted in other counties with good 
results. The essential preliminaries of 
schemes of this kind are :—(1) The holding 
of local meetings of those interested for 
the purpose of appointing a correspondent 
to collect orders and forward them to the 
officer nominated by the War Agricul¬ 
tural Committee to act on behalf of the 
county; (2) the selection of varieties. As 
a rule, the choice should not exceed two or 
three sorts, otherwise the distribution be¬ 
comes troublesome. Local residents who 
wish to purchase should be invited to state 
the quantities needed, and the county 
officer will appoint a day by which all 
orders must be sent in. He will then com¬ 
plete the purchase, and have the Potatoes 
consigned to convenient stations. 

All requests for information as to pro¬ 
cedure should be addressed to the Secre¬ 
tary of the War Agricultural Committee of 
the county concerned.— Special Leaflet , No. 
6S, Board of Agriculture and Fisheries. 

Noth. The Seed Potato Order, 191G, is designed to en¬ 
sure the supply of seed potatoes for 1917, and provides that 
no potatoes of "seed size" shall be used for any but seed 
purposes Further, no persons other than authorised pur¬ 
chasers shall sell or buy Beed potatoes, authorised purchasers 
being those who deal in potatoes in the course of their 
trade, or who in buying seed potatoes state in writing that 
such potatoes are to be used for seed purposes. Seed 
potatoes are defined in the Order, and vary with the origin 
and variety of potato. Copies of the Order may be obtained 
from the Secretary, Ministry of Food, Upper Grosvenor 
Street, London, W. 


Trenohing.— One of the gravest difficul¬ 
ties to surmount in getting work of this 
kind done lies in the foolish prejudice 
which still largely exists against trench¬ 
ing. It is not, happily, a gardener’*? pre¬ 
judice. because he knows how valuable an 
operation it is. .No practical gardener 
dreams, when first trenching land, of bring¬ 
ing the subsoil Au-tho surfacei Rather, 
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he has the subsoil broken up and well 
pulverised, leaving it where it was, but 
adding manure to it, and enabling it to 
become sweetened by the action of the air, 
r.ow permeable through it because so effec¬ 
tively loosened. It is by that simple pro¬ 
cess, one practically identified with good 
trenching solely, that what has hitherto 
been sour, or poor, or impervious subsoil 
becomes, in time, sweet and fertile. The 
gardener who annually trenches a portion 
of his garden some 2J feet to 3 feet in 
depth each winter—and he is a bad gar¬ 
dener who does not—brings the bottom soil 
to the top and the top soil goes to the 
bottom. But he does that with the fullest 
assurance that what is brought to the sur¬ 
face is as good for crops as is that which 
has for a time been on the surface. That 
very fine condition of fertility has been 
brought about solely by treating the sub¬ 
soil as we have advised, so that in time it 
has become as fertile as the top soil. It is 
this form of culture which enables the 
good gardener to produce such wonderful 
crops. s 


VEGETABLES UNDER GLASS. 

Wb all love and appreciate flowers, and gardens 
will look very dull without them; but, consider¬ 
ing the depletion in the ranks of gardeners 
and the fact that we are told it is of vital im¬ 
portance to grow foodstuffs, we must put up 
with their loss till happier times. In the 
meantime, kindly tell us what vegetables, 
salads, etc., can be grown in heated and un¬ 
heated greenhouees?— E. C. Kbat. 

[Yours is a very laudable object, and 
one which many at the present time having 
glasshouses and pits lying practically Idle 
would do well to emulate. In many in¬ 
stances, French Beans could be grown in 
quantity, either in pots or in beds of soil 
in houses which have hitherto been de¬ 
voted to the growing of Melons or to plants 
requiring heat. From a labour point of 
view, beds would be preferable to pots, 
and under good management excellent 
crops could be raised, especially if varie¬ 
ties such as Magnum Bonum, Ne Plus 
Ultra, and Canadian Wonder are grown, 
the last requiring rather more head room 
than the others. In loftier houses the 
climbing varieties would be found still 
more profitable, as they yield continuously 
over a long period, like Scarlet Runners, 
while ordinary French Beans soon become 
exhausted when forced. 

Another use to put well heated houses 
to for the time being is in the growing of 
Cucumbers and Tomatoes. If an abund¬ 
ance Gf tree leaves is at command, these 
would be found a valuable auxiliary, as 
the beds, if filled with them and made 
firm, would obviate the necessity for em¬ 
ploying artificial bottom-heat. Peas can 
be grown in cool greenhouses or orchard- 
houses in pots or boxes, as they succeed 
only when accorded cool treatment. Other 
greenhouses having stages or benches near 
the roof glass, or such as are usually de¬ 
voted to the growing on of various kinds 
of flowering plants, can be used for the 
production of the close-hearted, early- 
maturing sorts of Cabbage and Cos Let¬ 
tuces, of which a few are Golden Queen, 
Perfect Gem, Paris Market, and Nonsuch. 
Melon or plant pits could also be utilised 
for the same purpose. Such houses, after 
the Lettuces have been cleared, could, if 
desired, be utilised for Tomatoes. f Pota¬ 
toes could also be grown in such houses if 
the beds which were used for Tomatoes. 
Cucumbers, or Melons last year contain a 
sufficient depth of soil. Heated pits may 
he turned to the same account or for the 
raising of Radishes of the varieties having 
the prefix forcing. Shorthorn Carrots, 
and Onions, such as Silver Queen, for 
which but a limited amount of warmth and 
an abundance of air are required. A cool 


orchard-house, the usual occupants of 
which may now he standing outdoors, could, 
for the present be made to produce an 
early crop of Cabbages or Cauliflowers. 
Of the former, Flower of Spring, April, 
and Ellam’s would be suitable, while any 
of the so-called Forcing Cauliflowers, Early 
London and Walcheren, would succeed- 
The great thing to avoid is coddling, and 
the more nearly the cultural conditions ap¬ 
proximate to those existing outdoors, not 
only in this instance, but in regard to all 
vegetable crops grown under glass, the 
better the results. A good dressing of 
manure should precede the digging of the 
bed of soil on which the pots are usually 
stood, as this is usually in a poor, hungry 
condition. Frames on mild hotbeds will, 
with good management and care, produce 
crops of Potatoes, Radishes, Carrots, Cab¬ 
bage, Lettuces, and Spinach. Early crop* 
of Vegetable Marrows may also be grown 
in a gently-heated pit. The raising and 
forwarding of crops of Ailsa Craig Onion, 
Cauliflowers, Brussels Sprouts, Lettuces 
of both Cos and Cabbage varieties. Peas 
in pots, boxes, or on turves, Broad Beans, 
Leeks, or anything else required for plant¬ 
ing outdoors in March and April can also 
be carried out in span glass structures. 
The foregoing information is afforded in 
general terras only, exigencies of space not 
allowing of details being given in a reply 
of this description.] 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Growing Mushrooms in field. —I would be 
much obliged if you would tell me how and 
when to sow Mushroom spawn? I have three 
paddocks, grazed by horses, in which I think 
they ought to grow well.—F. 

[The month of May is the best time to 
plant the spawn. The u&ual way of spawn¬ 
ing meadow-land is to lift the turf In pieces 
the width of a spade and about 3 inches 
thick from a yard to 2 yards apart each 
way, all over the surface of the field or to 
any desired area. The soil beneath should 
then be removed to a depth of 4 inches or 
5 inches. This cavity should then be filled 
with horse-droppings which have been 
previously prepared as for the making of 
Mushroom beds. In the centre of the 
manure place a piece of spawn about 
2 inches square; make all firm and then 
return the turf. Sufficient manure must 
be placed in each cavity so that the turf 
will not sink ultimately below the level. 
Some people do not take all this trouble, 
but merely open a hole large enough to 
hold a little manure besides the spawn and 
close it in again. The method we have 
described is, however, the more certain of 
the two.] 

Brussels Sprouts.— To get a supply of good 
Sprouts from October onwards, it is desirable 
to sow seed in March, raising on a warm bed 
made up in a frame, subsequently pricking the 
plants out into ground that has previously 
been well manured, getting them into their 
final quarters about the end of June. Few 
people nowadays think of trenching ground 
for winter Greene, ,but for Brussels Sprouts I 
think it more than compensates in the quality 
of the crop. The next best thing to do is to 
plant in well manured ground. When planted 
between rows of Potatoes the ground is not 
always manured, hence it is that indifferent 
results follow.— Derby. 


Early Potato Ninetyfold.—In this we have 
an excellent first-early Potato, which is not 
only highly prolific, but of first-class quality. 
The kidney-shaped tubers are large, white, and 
the haulm quite short. It is a favourite with 
growers in the south of Scotland, but has one 
defect in these times when seed is scarce and 
dear, and this is that it does not cut up well, 
so that those who have only large tubers will 
find considerable waste in using these for 
planting. Ninetvfold is, however, such a good 
variety that it well deserves the consideration 
of those who want to try an early Potato.— 
SCOTSMAN. 0 rigir?| | f| . cm 
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THE WEEK’S WORK. 

OPEN-AIR GARDENING. 

In bloom February 6th.— Jaaminum nxidiflorum, 
Chimonanthus fragrana (Winter Sweet), Erica 
carnea (in variety), E. mcditerranca hybrida, 
E. lusitanica. 

The week’s work.— Very severe weather etill 
prevails in this locality. On the 3rd we 
registered 16 degs. of froet, on the 4th there 
was a heavy fall of enow, and on the 5th 
21 degs. of froet. All outside work has been 
brought to a standstill. The Belladonna Lily 
(Amaryllis Belladonna), on a warm border, is 
pushing the growths through the soil close to 
the wall of a heated house, these needing pro¬ 
tection in this severe weather. A few ever¬ 
green branches, sufficient to keep them from 
harm, have been placed over them. It is well 
to remember that in all bulbs the leaves are 
the means by which the bulbs are brought to 
maturity, and as blooming is the result of 
this maturity, care must be taken that 
nothing interferes with their proper develop¬ 
ment. This beautiful Lily does well if planted 
10 inches to 12 inches deep on a well-drained 
border in front of a heated house, and hardly 
ever fails to flower if the young leaves are 
protected in spring. A part of the young 
plants of Pentetemons that were rooted in 
cold-frames last autumn is now being potted 
6inglv into 3-inch pots. This is done when the 
weather does not permit of outside work being 
carried on. Plants treated in this way suc¬ 
ceed much better than if they were removed 
from the cutting bed to the borders. After 
potting they are stood in a cold-frame and 
protected from froet. When established, air 
is admitted on all favourable occasions, top¬ 
ping those plants that were not pinched before 
they were potted. Although to perpetuate 
named varieties of Pentstemons it is necessary 
to propagate from cuttings, at. the same time, 
if seed of a good strain is sown now, excellent 
plants may be obtained for planting out in 
the spring. The plants may, perhaps, be a 
little later in flowering than those which are 
raised from cuttings, but, nevertheless, they 
may be expected to produce a wealth of 
bloom which will last until severe frosts occur. 
Such plants may contain among them oertain 
varieties worth saving for another season. 
Sow the seeds in well-drained boxes Ailed with 
a light, sandy compost, just covering the seeds 
with some of the finest soil, afterwards press¬ 
ing the surface firmly and evenly. Water 
through a fine rose can, and place the boxes 
in a house where the atmospheric temperature 
is about 60 degs. Prick out the seedlings into 
other boxes as soon as they can be handled, 
using a moderately rich, open oompoet, plac¬ 
ing the little plants at a distance of 2 inches 
apart. When they have recovered from the 
check of transplanting remove them to a oool* 
house or pit, and later to an unheated frame. 
Varieties of Salvia eplendens may be propa¬ 
gated either from seeds or cuttings. Scarlet 
Queen and Zurich are both excellent varieties 
for planting out-of-doora in the summer. Well- 
grown plants arranged in a mass make a 
blaze of scarlet until frost arrives. Strong, 
healthy plants, grown without a check, com¬ 
mence to bloom soon after they are planted. 
The flowers of Salvia patens are of a delightful 
blue colour. The tubers are lifted and stored 
during the winter, as is practised with 
Dahlias. If an increase of stock is desired a 
number of tubers should now be potted and 
placed in a warm-house. Young shoots will 
i-oon appear, and these make the best cuttings, 
rooting quickly in a propagating pit. This 
Salvia, associated with Calceolaria amplexi- 
caulic. is very effective. 

Caonas are suitable for warm situations, and 
in hot summers they bloom well. It is useless 
to expect success unless the plants are of large 
size and in good condition at the time they 
are planted out. The tubers, which havo been 
stored during winter, should now' be cleaued 
and separated, selecting the most promising 
pieces, which are usually found on the out¬ 
side of the clump. Place these in boxes con¬ 
taining leaf-mould in a gentle heat, and when 
growth has commenced pot these up into 
5-inch or 6-inch pots. Do not apply much 
water until growth is proceeding quickly. 
When the foliage has developed they should be 
gradually hardened off, nfror to removingjthwn 
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to the open garden. Seeds may also be sown 
now and placed in strong heat. If the seeds 
are chipped or filed before sowing they soon 
germinate. A small quantity of Sweet Peas 
has been sown in pots and placed in a oool 
pit to be planted in the open when the 
weather is favourable. East Lothian Stocks 
sown In January are large enough for trans¬ 
ferring singly to 60-sized pots. After potting 
they will be kept growing freely near to the 
roof glass in a cool pit. Later on they will 
need hardening off preparatory to their being 
planted out-of-doors. F. W. Gallop. 

Lilford Hall, Oundle, Northanta. 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Mushroom-house.— Where plenty, or, at any 
rate, a good supply, of horse droppings can be 
had, the above is at the present time a valu¬ 
able adjunct to the garden, for Mushrooms, 
being considered to rank next to meat as an 
article of diet, as many as possible should be 
produced, and what are not required for home 
consumption can always be readily disposed 
of. If droppings are not over plentiful, such 
as are at command can be made to go further 
by mixing a good barrow-load of loam chopped 
roughly to pieces to every six barrow-loads of 
droppings. It is not always necessary, nor 
perhaps advisable, in the present instanoe to 
wait until a sufficiency of the manure has been 
collected to make up a Large bed, as a more 
continuous supply can be had from a series 
of smaller-sized beds made up at more frequent 
intervals. The manure in any case should be 
thrown into a long, narrow, ridge-shaped heap 
to ferment, and when well heated turn it every 
other morning, on each occasion working the 
outside portion of the heap into the centre. 
In from twelve to fourteen days the manure 
will have become sufficiently sweetened and 
in fit condition for taking into the Mushroom- 
house and forming into a bed about 18 inohes 
in depth, making it when finished to slightly 
elope from back to front. Well ram the 
manure as the making of the bed proceeds, 
for the firmer it is so much the longer will it 
retain its heat. A trial stick, or, still better, a 
dipping thermometer, will indicate when the 
time has arrived for spawning, which may 
take place when the temperature ranges 
between 80 degs. and 85 dege. Good fresh spawn 
is very essential, and the bricks should be 
broken into pieces each from 2 inches to 
3 inches square. Plant the pieces about 
9 inches apart each way just under the sur¬ 
face of the bed, and make all firm by beating 
with the back of a spade. If the manure on 
the surface is in a black, saturated condition, 
remove it before planting the spawn. Then 
cover the surface of the bed with from 
li inch to 2 inches of finely-sifted loam. Make 
this firm with the back of a spade, sprinkle it 
with a fine-rosed pot, and then smooth it over 
with a bricklayer’s trowel or a spade. So long 
as the temperature of the bed keeps some¬ 
where about 70 dege. it need not be covered; 
but some hay or short, dry litter should be 
strewn over the eurfaoe when it declines to 
65 degs. Previously made up beds should be 
uncovered as soon as Mushrooms are observed 
to be forming on the surface. Beds in sheds, 
cellars, or similar places will need to be kept 
well covered in cold weather, whether in the 
form of a ridge or on the flat. 

Parsley. —Hard frosts and heavy falls of 
snow very quickly affect Parsley, and if the 
present cold spell continues and no provision 
was made in uutumii to tide over such a 
period by having a reserve in a frame or pots 
to pick from, sow seed at once thinly in boxes 
and raise it in heat, transferring to oooler 
quarters as soon as the plants have made 
from two to three leaves. When large enough 
prick off into other boxes. 

Shallots and Garlic.— These should be 
planted directly milder conditions prevail and 
the soil in good working order. Of the flret- 
named, more than usual should be grown, as 
they are valuable in many ways in winter, 
particularly when Onions are scarce. Plant 
in shallow drills drawn 1 foot asunder, allow¬ 
ing about 9 inches between the sets, which 
press firmly into the soil. 

Soallions.—In most stores there are, or soon 
will be. a good many Onions making or about 
to make growth. If planted in a sheltered ‘ 
position before growth is much advanced they I 


prove most useful by bridging over the period 
of scarcity existing between the ending of last 
year’s crop and the coming into use of the 
forwardest of the autumn-raised plants. If 
used before they become too old, the growths 
are tender and succulent, and as many as four 
or five are often produced by one set. If 
planted in suitable weather at fortnightly 
intervals a good succession is assured. 

Peas.—Autumn-sown plants must be well 
attended to, and if not already done, boughs 
of evergreens should be. let into the ground— 
not too close to the sticks—to break the foroe 
of cold, cutting winds and froet. A little atten¬ 
tion in this way ofttimes means the saving of 
the plants during severe weather. 

X*eeks.— If wanted early for any particular 
purpose, a box of plants should be raised at 
the present time in gentle warmth, pricking 
off the plants when large enough into other 
boxes and treating in the same way as Onions. 

Horseradish. —Very often the Horseradish- 
bed is one of the most neglected spots in the 
garden, this condition arising through not 
breaking up the bed occasionally and either 
replanting it or making a new one eleewhere. 
If the former is decided upon, every particle 
of root should be picked out of the soil before 
replanting is done. To do so effectually the 
soil should be carefully turned over after the 
roots have been lifted. Being of an exhaus¬ 
tive nature, take the opportunity to well drees 
the plot with decayed manure. For sets with 
which to replant, select medium-sized, straight 
pieces, from 9 inches to 12 inohes in length, 
with crowns on top. These should be divested 
of every portion of side roots and dropped 
into holes 1 foot in depth. Fill up the vacant 
space between the sets and sides of the holes 
with fine soil. The older roots should be laid 
in on the north side of a hedge or fence for 
present use. All trimmings and small pieoes 
of roots should be burnt, ays these are a verit¬ 
able nuisance if once they find their way into 
the garden quarters. 

Plant stove.— After the house has undergone 
a thorough cleaning and the inmates sponged 
over and freed from insect pests, and climbers, 
after having been cut back or thinned, as may 
be necessary, and retied to the trellis, have 
had attention, the plants on the stages should 
be overhauled, and such as require a shift or 
top-dressing, as the case may be, put by them¬ 
selves. Such as have got leggy or overgrown 
should be put on one side for propagation. 
The cuttings of most stove plants, especially 
flne-foliaged subjects, ars best struck singly in 
small pots in a propagating case in which a 
sharp top and bottom heat is at command. 
This can be undertaken now. Plants rooted 
in this way make better specimens in less 
time than when several cuttings are inserted 
round the edge of a 6-inch or 7-inch pot. Cut¬ 
tings of various subjects for decorating the 
edges of stages should also be struck now. 
Where the back wall is clothed, as is some¬ 
times the case, with Ferns, flne-foliaged 
Begonias, etc., these being held in place with 
wire-netting, the present is a good time to do 
any replanting and renovation that are re¬ 
quired in the ehape of filling with fresh com¬ 
post, any vacancies caused by the washing 
out of the old soil in the process of watering, 
etc. Another method of oovering walls which 
by reason of the moist atmosphere are nearly 
always in a green, unsightly condition, is to 
plant Ficus repene at the base and allow it— 
which it will quickly do—to climb up ancl 
cover the face of the wall surface. Once it 
gets started it needs no further attention, us 
it is self-supporting. Once established it can 
be kept within bounds by running the shears 
over the face of it occasionally. A. W. 


MIDLAND COUNTIE8. 

Peaches and Nectarines must now be 
pruned and trained at the first opportunity, 
as a spell of mild wea-ther will cause the buds 
to swell fast. Iu regard to pruning, if the 
trees received suitable attention in the sum¬ 
mer and autumn, very little will now remain 
to be done with the exception of the removal 
of any branch or shoot that can be spared in 
order to avoid over-crowding. One of the chief 
conditions of eucoees in Peach and Nectarine 
oulture on outside walls is to have the wood 
thoroughly ripened, and this can only be 
brought about byj allowing plenty of space 
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between the ehoote, eo that the sun may reach 
the young wood. When the wood of Peaches 
is thoroughly ripened the flowers are much 
stronger and hardier than those of over¬ 
crowded trees. If the trees last year were in¬ 
fested with red-spider or soale, all ties and 
shreds should be removed and burnt and the 
trees dressed with G is hurst compound or some 
other approved insecticide before training la 
commenced. This con be best applied with a 
painter’s brush. When dressing the shoots, the 
brush should be worked upwards, or the buds 
are sure to be injured. When the trees are 
clean, simply syringe them with the Gishurst 
compound. If this be done after the training 
is finished or just before the flowers open, it 
will generally carry them over the blooming 
period with safety. In carrying out the train¬ 
ing, first tie in the main branches, distribut¬ 
ing them evenly over the allotted space, lay 
the young shoots between them in such a 
manner as to give the trees a well-balanced 
appearanoe. Thin Willow twigs are best for 
fastening the main branches, and raffia for 
securing the shoots. Care must always be 
taken not to make any of the ties too tight, 
as this is often a oauee of canker. The shoots 
may be laid in about 6 inches apart, or a 
little more in districts unfavourable to the 
Peach. When the 

Cucumbers Ihat were planted last month 
have reached the trellis, the tops of the shoots 
will be pinched. , This will cause laterals to 
grew, and, of these, only three are retained 
at the top. As the plants grow they are 
pinched frequently to provide plenty of 
growth for furnishing the trellis, but over¬ 
crowding of the foliage must be avoided. 
Young Cucumber plants bear very freely, but 
the fruits should be thinned severely, as over¬ 
crowding soon exhausts the plants. When the 
roots appear on the surface give a light top- 
dressing of rich compost, repeating the opera¬ 
tion as often as neoeesary. Do not syringe the 
foliage on dull days, but damp the walls and 
paths as often as necessary to maintain a 
moist atmosphere. The main temperature of 
the house should be 70 degs., and at some 
time during each, day air should be admitted 
for a short time. On sunny days the house 
may be closed when the temperature is 
80 degs., and on such occasions the foliage 
may be syringed. Tomato plants should be 
repotted as soon as the roots require more 
room, using clean pots with efficient drainage. 
Do not employ manure in the soil unless it be 
bone-meal, which is^ beneficial. The compost 
should consist principally of good fibrous 
loam. Keep the stems well down in the soil, 
and allow plenty of space for top-dressing 
later. Water should be afforded with great 
care until the roots are working freely in the 
new soil. Plaoe suitable supports to the 
plants, and stand them in a light position to 
favour a sturdy growth. 

Store Potatoes have been planted in pits 
and frames, and the tubers—purchased last 
autumn—intended for the main crop set up in 
trays. Very much depends on the manner 
these are treated preparatory to planting. 
If the best results are to be obtained they 
need every care that can be given them. If 
the tubers are placed together in a heap and 
allowed to produce sprouts that eventually 
get broken or rubbed off, much of their vita¬ 
lity and staying powers is thereby wasted. 
Everything possible should be done to en¬ 
courage a slow development of sturdy sprouts. 
The necessity for obtaining a change of seed 
cannot be too strongly recommended, as the 
results will unquestionably repay either the 
large or small grower. In most localities 
Irish or Scotch grown tubers are to be pre¬ 
ferred. Many seeds may be sown during the 
latter end of this month, provided the ground 
is in a suitable condition. 


stunted by the more robust ones. The trenches 
for Leeks should be mode some time in ad¬ 
vance of the planting, and a liberal supply of 
manure placed at the bottom. If extra large 
specimens are required, a distance of 2 feet 
should be allowed between the trenches, put¬ 
ting the plants 9 inches apart. A small sowing 
of 

Turnips will be made on a sheltered border 
as soon as possible. As there is danger of the 
plants running to seed, only a small quantity 
of seed is sown at one time, making two more 
Bowings at intervale of eight days. When the 
seedlings are through the ground, light dust¬ 
ings of soot are applied and the surface of 
the bed lightly stirred with the Dutch hoe. 
Early Milan and Snowball are good varieties 
for present sowing. The rows should be 
9 inches apart, and the plants in the rows 
thinned to 6 inches apart, as soon as they are 
large enough to handle. 

Parsley is very slow in germinating, and 
the main crop may be sown os soon as the 
ground is in a suitable condition. Parsley is 
a deep-rooting plant, and repays for liberal 
cultivation. This sowing should be made in 
an open position, and when the young plants 
are large enough they should be thinned to 
9 inches apart in the rows. Vegetable plants 
which were raised last autumn and have been 
wintered in frames, though requiring protec¬ 
tion from severe frost, must not be coddled. 
On the contrary, take the opportunity afforded 
by fine days to remove the lights entirely, as 
it is necessary that the plants should become 
thoroughly hardened. These remarks apply 
chiefly to autumn-sown Cauliflowers, Lettuces, 
and Parsley. The ’ 

Lettuce plants are ready for planting under 
a south wall, as soon as the weather is favour¬ 
able. The soil for this early crop requires to 
be light and rich. These Lettuces should be 
ready for use the end of April or early in 
May. F. W. Gallop. 


SCOTLAND. 

Autumn-planted Cabbages. — These have 
come through the winter exceptionally well; 
and as in the course of the week the surface 
of the soil was comparatively dry, advantage 
was taken to run the hoe between the lines. 
Previously, a dressing of soot was given, this 
not only being of value as a Btimulant, but 
helping to dispose of slugs as well. When it 
is notioed that growth is once more fairly on 
the move, a further stimulant will be hoed in. 

Autumn-sown Cauliflowers.—In spite of 
untoward weather conditions, Cauliflowers, 
sown in late autumn and pricked out into a 
cold-frame, are promising, and likely to 
transplant well. In some seasons such stuff 
suffers so badly from damp, or on account of 
mild weather makes such growth, as to be 
almost worthless when planting-time arrives. 
In such a case, plants from an extra early 
sowing made in heat are not noticeably later; 
indeed, I sometimes think that they are the 
more reliable of the two. Meantime, if 
symptoms of damp appear a little newly- 
slaked lime dusted among the young plants 
will be of service, and a tendency to growth 
can now be checked by removing the sashes 
entirely, except during very wet or frosty 
weather. 

Autumn-sown Brussels Sprouts.—During 
the week a look over was given to a bed of a 
few hundred plants which were pricked off out- 
of-doors in a sheltered place in October. 
These have wintered well, and will be very 
useful for an early supply of Sprout9, although, 
naturally, it is only to be expected that a 
proportion of them will bolt, the same thing 
happening when plants are raised in heat dur¬ 
ing early spring. 


Looks for main crop should be sown at the 
earliest opportunity. The seeds are some 
time in germinating, and of the Leek at least 
it may be said that the larger it is, the better 
it is. From the very outset Leeks should be 
grown in highly-manured soil, and it is ad¬ 
visable to enrich the ground chosen for the 
eeed bed with a little thoroughly decayed 
manure, which must be buried deeply eo that 
tha oprouting seeds cannot be injured by con¬ 
tact with it. Sow in shallow drills, rather 
thinly than otherwise A great number of 
the seedlings mbf and 




Green Kale.—Plants of this useful vegetable 
were also raised in autumn, and while there 
is no pressing need for them at an early date, 
yet, in the event of a hot and dry summer, 
when Bound Spinach fails. Kale makes a very 
useful substitute. 

Autumn Onions.—Not for a considerable 
number of years has the bed of autumn Onions 
stood the winter so well. Germination was ex¬ 
ceptionally good, and, being planted under the 
shelter of a Beech hedge, the seedlings have 
been protected to a great extent alike from 
winds and frosts.' Searching winds, T some¬ 


times think, are more to be dreaded than 
frost in .the case of autumn-sown Onions. 
Transplanting will be undertaken as soon as 
the soil in the quarter intended for the recep¬ 
tion of the seedlings is sufficiently dry to work 
freely. 

' Broad Beans.—These may be sown as soon 
as the soil can be got into good order. Where 
early Broad Beans are required a sowing may 
now be made in pots or in boxes to provide 
plants for putting out when the ground is in 
a suitable state. Few things transplant so 
well as Broad Beans, and if the transplanting 
be carefully carried out the check is so slight 
as to be almost negligible. Deep, well-enriched 
soil is necessary if these Beans are to do 
well. 

French Beans for early out-of-door crops 
may be treated as recommended above, but it 
is preferable to sow them in small pots rather 
than in boxes, eo that by transplanting with 
a ball disturbance to the roots is minimised. 
Sowings made with a view to cropping under 
glass will be much more easily dealt with 
now; but, as in the case of earlier sowings, 
regular attention in respect of syringing, etc., 
is needful. 

Parsnips.—I like to sow Parsnip seed as 
early in February a/S possible. The quarter 
selected is that which was trenched for last 
season’s crop of Onions, and which has been 
merely dug over without any further addition 
of manure. In such a quarter the roots are 
straight and clean, while they are not over 
large. Eighteen inches is none too much bo- 
tween lines of Parsnips, and thinning is dona 
early. 

Parsley.—A good sowing of Parsley was 
made in pans in the course of the week. The 
supply during the winter has not been eo plen¬ 
tiful as usual, and a proportion of the seed¬ 
lings will be hurried on to provide early 
pickings. The bulk of the young plants, how¬ 
ever, will be pricked off into a prepared bed 
in a cold-frame, plants raised in this way 
being I think better than those which are 
pushed on in a higher temperature. 

Early Potatoes.—These for early outside 
work are now laid out in order to induce 
stout growths. Plenty of light may be given 
after growth is fairly visible, but until that 
is noticed semi-darkness is advisable. Every 
grower has his particular favourites—my own 
being May Queen and Midlothian Early for 
first crops. Sharpe’s Victor, too, is a good and 
reliable Potato, and is yet equal to the beet for 
pots or for growing in frames. Those who rely 
upon bought-in seed—generally the best way— 
will find that the seed tubers are smaller than 
usual and considerably dearer. 

Herbs.—In most establishments there is a 
regular demand for herbs for various pur¬ 
poses, and the herb border may now be looked 
over. It is not, generally speaking, necessary 
to renew this at very frequent intervals, but 
in some oases it may be needful to divide or 
transplant certain of the occupants of the 
border. Tarragon is apt to wander, and at 
times needs keeping within bounds. See that 
the supply of Basil and of Marjoram is ample; 
and if any of the medicinal herbs, os Hore- 
hound. Wormwood, Camomile, etc., are in re¬ 
quest, due provision should be made. 

Irises.—Growth is now some way advanced 
among Spanish Irises in cold-frames. During 
the week a light dressing of sandy soil was 
sifted among the plants. Afterwards this was 
well watered in. and the sashes were replaced, 
although the tilts are in all weathers kept at 
their highest. When the growth at the lower 
end of the sashes is almost touching the glaee, 
they will be removed entirely. Similar re¬ 
marks apply to Gladiolus Colvillei albus and 
G. Ackermanni grown in the same w'ay. Iris 
tuberosa, How about 4 inches high, at the foot 
of a south wall, has been protected—as much 
from cutting winds as from frost—by epriggy 
pieces of Yew and of Laurels. 

Anemone coronarla.—Corms, planted in late 
autumn, are making good progress, and, being 
planted at the foot of a south wall which has 
a wide glass coping, may be confidently ex¬ 
pected to produce a plentiful supply of 
material for cutting early in the spring. A 
permanent bed of this Anemone, which is in 
the open, is equally far advanced. I do not 

find it necessary to lift these useful plants in 
i the autumn Qir<iK|iGjSlb((’CllJiem in spring, the 
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beds lasting in good order over a series of 
yekre. 

Fruit-trees In pots.—In the course of the 
week the washing and cleaning of fruit-trees 
in pots were completed. These were known to 
be free of any pests during the past season, 
so that a light wash over with warm soapy 
water, followed by a thorough syringing, was 
all that was considered necessary. Such pots 
and tubs as had not been previously top- 
dressed were attended to; in the case of 
Peaches and Nectdrines, an allowance of 
mortar rubble being added to the compost. No 
artificial heat at all is bedng allowed. 

Under glatft.—In order to push on outside 
work, only the necessary routine under glass 
has been done. Watering now begins to take 
more time, and on sunny days ventilation is 
freely given from 10 a.m. till about 3 p.m. 
Fire heat is being kept as low as is consistent 
with the safety of the plants. 

* W. McGdffoo. 

Balmac Gardens. Kirkcudbright. 


last year should be shortened back according 
to their strength, the weakest to about 2 inches 
and the others varying from 3 inches to 
6 inches. After flowering this summer it will 
be advisable to cut away one or two of the 
original growths. Let these be cut down right 
to the ground, as by that time there will be 
several new growths to take their place. This 
class of Rose is beet allowed to grow freely 
for the first three years after planting, then 
the object should be to remove old and worn- 
out wood and just, shorten laterals, retaining 
to their full length all the strong and long 
shoots. 

FRUIT. 

Pruning Currant-bushes (Cat ford ).—As 
your Red and White Currant-bushes have been 
but one year planted, your chief object now, 
of course, is to induce them to make growth. 
For that purpose your course now should be 
to shorten back the shoots made last year 
one half, and to cut in any weak side shoots 
to a single bud. You will have, each season, 
for some three or four years,, to adopt a 
similar practice, but each year, as the shoots 
become stronger, cut back rather harder. 
When these bushes have attained a good size 
the usual course mu6t be to cut all summer 
shoots back to two or three leaf-buds each 
winter, as the fruit is produced from clusters 
of spurs or buds that are formed on the old 
wood. As the young wood does not fruit, there 
is no gain in retaining it. except when young 
bushes are required to increase in size. 


E. M. R .—If you soak the Peas and Beans in 
paraffin you will destroy their germinating 
powers. You may roll them in red lead. Yes; 
Swedes ought to do well in such ground as 
you refer to, but you must see to it that it is 
deeply dug and well manured, otherwise the 

produce will be very poor.- Mrs. Adair .— 

You will find in our issue of April 11th, 1914, 
pg-ge 245, an artidle dealing fully with the 
culture of Hippeastrums (Amaryllis). A copy 
of the same can be had of the publisher, post 
free, for l£d. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


Names of plants.—J. a, Abutilon vexil- 

larium; b, Clematis ep , please send when in 
bloom; c. Must have flowers to be able to name 
with any certainty. 


Geo. Cooling and Sons, Bath. —Spring Cata¬ 
logue of Choice Seeds and Gardpry Requisites, 
1917. . , 


LINCOLNSHIRE GROWN 


SEED POTATOES 


Cannas (E . D.).—Cannae when dormant 

should not be kept too dry, otherwise those 
with weak rhizomes (tubers so-called) are apt 
to sutler a good deal. At the same time, they 
need but little moisture, so that only enough 
water should be given to keep the soil slightly 
damp. In this way they will keep fresh and 
’sound, and ready to start away freely in the 
spring. The best time to repot them is about 
the end of February or early March. When 
it is necessary to increase the stock they can 
be readily divided at that season. After this 
the water supply must be gradually increased. 

Pruning Rose Crimson Rambler (Roses).— 
On no account cut back the strong growths 
the plants produced last season. You might, 
perhaps, remove 2 inches or 3 inches from the 
extreme ends, this much being usually soft and 
pithy. The smaller growths that blossomed 


VEGETABLES. 

Vegetables for a shaded border (L. D .).— 
All kinds of Greene, as will also Parsnips, 
Lettuces, and salad plants generally, succeed 
very well. Potatoes will require more sun¬ 
shine to have them of good quality. If the 
border be used for vegetables only, then let it 
be used for such in hot weather when a cool 
position may be helpful to dwarf Peas, French 
Beans, Turnips, Cauliflowers, Cabbages, Let¬ 
tuces. Radishes, and Spinach. All depends on 
the soil and the preparation as to whether you 
will obtain good crops or otherwise. 


I am again offering 10 tons of the New Potato 
" Arran Chief” free to customers for trial. 
Bargain Lists Of Seeds, Roues, Bulbs, Rock and 
Hardy Plants, Fruit Trees, free. 

AMBROSE LIGHTON, 

(17), KIRTON, BOSTON, LINGS. 


Stands for Cleanliness 
with a Smile behind it. 


I rljo smiling old lady happily 
* suggests the advantages of the use 
of Sunlight Soap. 

A Sunlight wash-day is free from toil and 
drudgery, because Sunlight Soap washes clothes 
beautifully white without rubbing or scrubbing. 
Use Sunlight Soap and your wash-days will be 
days of smiles and satisfaction—free from hard 
work and worry, and your snowy linen will 
be early on the line. 

Cleanliness means purification. Without pure soap you 
cannot have perfect cleanliness—that stands to reason. 

£ 1,000 GUARANTEE OF PURITY 

ON EVERY BAR. 

Include a Tablet in your next parcel to the Front. 

The name Leoer on Soap is a Guarantee of Purity and Excellence. 
LKVKR BROTHERS LIMITED, PORT SUNLIGHT. 

8 800—11 
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GOOD SOUND MATERIAL AND WORKMANSHIP GUARANTEED. SEND FOR CATALOGUE-FREE. 



Poultry Houses, from Motor Car Houses, 4 ft. by 8 ft., 32 6 Hygienic Heaters, 

Greenhouses, from £5 5s. Portable Huts, 63/- TJ7/8 ’ £9 5s. 6 ft. by 4 ft.. 47/6 from 21/- 

Estlmato .1 for Every Description of Horticultural and Wood Buildings, Heating Apparatus, and Poultry Appliances, Free. We also 
undertake repairs and alterations of or additions to existing houses or heating apparatus. 



AWARDED DIPLOMA AND MEDAL AT THE RQVAL INTERNATIONAL HORTICULTURAL EXHIBITION-I9l2 - 

THE MO.ST PERFECT Jm m ^ GREENHOUSES 

FERTILIZER ^ «*%/ C M M GARDENS 

for C V 11# mJ M lawns .l 




11** THE ONLY RELIABLE AND 
COMPLETE SUBSTITUTE for STABLE MANURE 


iDBBRiPC-t- 


Portable Buildings of every description. Conservatories. Forcing Houses. Rustic Houses, Huts, Dwellings, Motor Houses, 


LATEST 


Ltd., 

Dennis Ikon 
W 0 RK 8 

STOURBRIDGE. 


SCIENTIFICALLY AND CHEMICALLY PREPARED. 

In the form of a leaf-mould, ready for use at anytime, in the same way, and for all purposes that stable manure Is put. Goesfurtbef 
(1 cwt. equalling 15 cwts.). gives better results, is clean to handle, sweet rmelling, and free from weeds, worms, etc. 
Report of Royal Horticultural Society. ** Your Patented Hop Manure has been used In the Society's Gardens at Wlsley. and I 
am pleased to report that It has proved excellent for the flower borders, fruit and vegetables grown both under glass and out 
in the open air." (Signed) W. Wilks. Secretarv 

A beautiful Free Booklet giving full particulars and testimonials sent on receipt of postcard. 

BEWARE OF IMITATI0N8; GENUINE ONLY IN OUR MARKED BAGS, CONTAINING GUARANTEED ANALYSIS *•■ 
Sold in Bags. 28 lbs.. 9/3 ; 56 lbs., 3/8 ; 1 cwt., 6/- : 5 cwts., 28/9: 10 cwts., 55/-; for cash with order, we paying carriage by 
Plckford, London district, or to any station within 25 miles of London; 3d. per bag charged extra for every 50 miles or par* 

beyond this distance. 

WAKELEY BROS. & CO., LTD.. 71. BANKSIDE, LONDON. 

_Also WAKELBY’S GROUND PARPEN LIMB. 3 - bushel bag, carriage paid 25 miles, extra as above. 


FLOWER SHOW FIXTURES, 


FEBRUARY. 

February 27.—Royal HorMcultural Society's Committees. 

MARCH. 

March 6 —Royal Horticultural Society’s Bulb 8how (2 

„ 13.—Royal horticultural 8odety’s Committees. 

,, 27.—Royal Horticultural Society's Committees. 


Foremost for 
30 Years. 


Special Prioes for Oaeli with Order In HulL 
GLA88, 4/21 ox. 

Boxes. 100 200 Boxes. 100 2 

sq. ft. so. ft. sq. ft. sq. 

8 x 6in.21 - 38 - 12.14,15,16. 18. \ ~ « * 

9x7.n. 22- 39 6 20,23,24 x 12iu. / M 

10 x 8iu. 25 6 46 6 18 . 20 

12,13.14J5x8in. 27- 48- i 8 ig 1 » m ii }31/8 51 
11,12,13,14 x9in. 28- 49- *Vl4in ” ,24 | 

12.13 14 xJOin. 29- 50- 20^24 xl5in.1 

16,18,20 x llin. j 30 6 53 - 20,22,24 x'lSin 34 - 6( 


Boilers 

FOR ECONOMY. 


We shall be glad if Secretaries of Horticul¬ 
tural Societies t trill kindly send the dates of 
their various shows to Editor, Gardening Illus¬ 
trated, 63, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, W. C. 


Heating Apparatus 
from 8took. 

Ask for List Six. 


Books for the Garden 


Ltd., 

65, 8outhwark St. 
LOHDON, 8.E. 


GROUNDS. Twelfth edition. Revised and 
reprinted, with descriptions of the best 
Plants, Trees, and Shrubs, their Culture and 
Arrangement, illustrated with wood engrav¬ 
ings. Medium octavo, about one thousand 
pages, 15/- net. 

THE WILD CARDEN ; or the Naturalisa¬ 
tion and Natural Grouping of Hardy 
Exotic Plants, with a chapter on the 
Garden of British Wild Flowers. Fourth 
edition, with engravings from drawings by 
Alfred Parsons, revised and enlarged. 
Demy octavo, linen boards, price 10/6 net. 

CRAYETYE MANOR, or Twenty Years’ Work 
round an Old Manor House. Printed on 
the finest English hand-made paper, at the 
University Press, Oxf< 
engravings and etching, 

Bound in vellum, 

In paper covers (for own 
a-half Guineas. “ 

number, and wi 

THE CARDEN BEAUTIFUL. 

Home Landscapes. 


LION CYCLES, £6 6s. Od. Cash, 

or 15/- with order and monthly payments. 

Signed Guarantee for all time. 

Packed in crate free and carriage paid. 

Since 1905 I have advertised in this paper, and have made 
and sold over 20,000Machines. NO EXTRAS: Lamp, Bell, 
Pump, and everything included. Carriage paid YOU 
CAN HIDE AND TEST THE MACHINE FOR 10 DAYS. 
IF YOU DO NOT APPROVE I PAY ALL CARRIAGE. 
I have thousands of testimonials. Write to-day for copies 
and Catalogue, with illustrations and full specification. — 
GEORGE BEATSON, "LION CYCLE" WORKS, 85, 
MOSELEY STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


INTENSIVE CULTURE. 

Smith’s Cloches are just what you want for covering 
rows of early Potatoes, Peas, etc. 

COMPLETE CLOCHES 

from 9d. foot run. Clips, only 1/- doz. ; 3 dox., 2/9; 136 
gross, post free. Suitable sixes of gloss from 1/6 dox. 
Send for List of Horticultural Glass. 

W. A. SMITH. 

Cla— Merohant. 117, Qt. Hampton «t., BIRMINGHAM. 

r PHE APPLE in ORCHARD and GARDEN. 

-L —Containing full account of its culture, with special 
chapter on Apple Cookery. Price 6d.; by post, AL — 
PUBLISHER, 63, Lincoln's Inn Fields. W.C. _ 

Please mention “Gardening Illustrated." 


To Help the Production of More Food 

I will Rell small quantities of 1 cwt. upwards of my cele¬ 
brated Cheshire Blood and Bone Manure to small users, 
6s. per 112 lb., f.o.r. Cash with order. Carriage paid on 
5 cwt. lots —O. E. LOGAN, 17, Canal Side. Chester. 


ith fine wood 
, imperial 4to. 
price Three Guineas net. 

binding), Two and 
The Edition is limited in 
’ill not be reprinted. 

Home Woods and 
Illustrated with 


IF YOU ARE A NEW READER of “GARDENING ILLUSTRATED,” 
and are interested in its pages, please fill up the accompanying form 
and hand it to your nearest Newsagent or Bookstall 


many 


engravings on wood. Demy octavo, 7/6 net. 

ALPINE FLOWERS FOR CARDENS. Rock, Wall, 
Marsh Plants, and Mountain Shrubs. Third 
edition, revised, illustrated. Price 10/6 net. 


MANAGER: 63, LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, 
LONDON, W.C. 


Y&PQRITE '"Men" L m 

Of all Seedsmen 

STWAwaowC^eaMCM^Mw^r^tur^cTORii^S^^Moof* 

Letters Delayed in Post. 

Correspondents who expect attention by return to their 
letters are asked to note that postal deliveries are now 
made much later, and the time occupied by letters in 
transit is much longer than formerly. It is incumbent, 
therefore, that all advertising matter should bo sent by the 
earliest possible post if it is to secure insertion. All com¬ 
munications should be addressed to 63, Lincoln's Inn 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

Cotoneaster pannosa and the birds.— 

This is the first time that birds have taken 
the berries of Cotoneaster pannosa. It 
was planted about eight years since, and 
always has a very large crop of berries, 
which ripen in December. Planted against 
a wall it loses half its beauty. During the 
first week of February the blackbirds took 
thousands of berries.—E. C. Buxton, Coed 
Derw, Bettws-y-Goed. 

Futilities of our Royal Horticultural 
Society. —The Royal Horticultural Society 
will, if the supply of labour permits, con¬ 
duct trials of Late Peas, Broad Beans, 
Beet, Onions, Shallots, Leeks, Wart-re¬ 
sistant Potatoes, Stocks (annual), Eseh- 
schollzias, and Annual Poppies, at their 
garden at Wisley during the coming 
season. 

[Can anything be thought of rhore futile 
than trials of Broad Beans, Beets, Onions , 
etc., all of which have been long tried by 
all trade growersf — Ed.] 

Primula vittata. —Intending purchasers 
of Primula species who can grow P. 
sikkiinensls well should not forget P. I 
vittata. It has rose-purple flowers and 
blue-purple, meal-covered calyces. Like 
P. sikkimensis, the flowers are fragrant 
and have the same pendulous habit. It 
grows from 1 foot to 2 feet high, and 
differs mainly from P. secnndlflora in 
having elongated, erect leaves. P. secundi- 
flora, on the contrary, has horizontal 
leaves arranged in a rosette. In cultiva¬ 
tion it may be grown in the same positions 
as those in which P. sikkimensis succeeds. 
In nature it frequents moist, stony 
meadows.—S. Arnott. 

The Gentianette (Phaoelia campanu¬ 
laria).—Among the different varieties of 
Phacelia named in the issue of February 
10th, at page 72, I was glad to see this in¬ 
cluded. For the front of an herbaceous 
border there is nothing in that particular 
tone of colour to equal it, the colour being 
very intense and greatly enhanced by the 
white eye which is characteristic of each 
flower. The flowers are also of consider¬ 
able size when the stature and habit of 
the plant are taken into consideration. 
Unlike the bedding plants which are so 
incongruous when used for filling gaps 
with in herbaceous borders, this variety of 
Phaoelia can be employed without any mis¬ 
giving, as it harmonises so well with the 
other occupants. It is shorter lived on 
a very heavy soil than on one of medium 
texture, but this difficulty is easily sur¬ 
mounted either by ^nyfeijt; ti^spj^le to 


a depth of 8 inches or 9 inches or by light¬ 
ening with old potting compost or a plentl-. 
ful supply of leaf-mould. The seed should 
be sown thinly so that each plant has ample 
space for development.—A. W. 

Cotoneaster congesta.— This has pro¬ 
duced a curious sport. A rooted slip was 
planted about twelve years since to creep 
over rocks. Instead of doing so, it became 
an upright bush about 5 feet high and 
7 feet or 8 feet across. It has never rooted 
either on the rocks or soil, and has never 
flowered.— E. Charles Buxton, Coed Derw, 
Bettws-y-Coed. 

Frost in south - wsst Scotland.— This 
neighbourhood, which is noted for Its mild 
winters, is in the grip of a severe frost, 
which has now lasted for over three weeks. 
This has interfered greatly with the pro¬ 
gress of spring flowers and shrubs; and 
although before the frost set in there was 
a fair number of Snowdrops, they have 
since received a decided set-back, and the 
general display will be much later than is 
usual. Wallflowers, too, have been hardly 
hit in the more exposed places—indeed, 
they are crippled. This is not, however, 
entirely due to the frost, but in part to a 
withering east wind which accompanied it 
for almost a fortnight.—W. McG., Balmae, 
Kirkcudbright. 

An amateur's Cinerarias.— It is now 

much less common than at one time to see 
Cinerarias in the windows of the Scottish 
cottages. Years ago the surplus from the 
large local gardens often found its way to 
the cottages, and many a window was 
brightened by plants from these places. 
Now there are fewer winter-flowering 
plants for distribution, and only the keen 
amateur, especially if possessed of a little 
glass, can indulge in anything but bulbous 
plants in earliest spring. Mr. Conchie, 
one of the rural letter carriers at Moniaive, 
Dumfriesshire, has this winter had some 
excellent Cinerarias in bloom. He has a 
small heated greenhouse and frames, and 
is a notable prize-winner at the local 
shows. His Cinerarias would have done 
credit to the professional.—S. Arnott. 

The Firs Bush (Embothrium eoccineum) 
—I was very interested In Mr. Arnott’s 
note on the Fire Bush and its success In 
certain parts of Scotland. During the 
severest winters neither small nor large 
specimens exposed to 35 degrees of frost 
have suffered in this part of Kent. Most 
essential for its success are a good loamy 
soil not deficient of humus and a cool, 
moist, and half-shady position. Drought 
will often kill plants, and in some cases 
where it has been tried against a wall 
such plants have always been short-lived. 


It objects to too much lime in the soil, 
and rarely does well in clay. Before its 
requirements were better known it was 
rarely met with outside the western coun¬ 
ties, and often failed there unless it had 
the proper soil and position. I know of 
several nice specimens in England and 
Ireland. It is of very rapid growth and 
soon attains flowering size.—G. Reuthe, 
Keeton, Kent. 

Carpentaria oalifornioa.— In your note 
on this (page 71) I read : “ Unfortunately, 
it cannot be grown in every garden.” 
During ten years I never had a flower on a 
very fine specimen. In a garden near St. 
Asaph a few years since I saw at least a 
dozen bushes in full flower, planted almost 
anywhere. The gardener tells me the Car¬ 
pentaria wants rich soil—It can hardly be 
too rich. This surprised me; but the 
proof of the pudding is In the eating. In 
the garden referred to there is no lime in 
the soil itself, but it is soaked with lime 
washed down from a higher level.— 
E. Charles Buxton, Coed Derw, Bettws-y- 
Coed. 

Primula membranifolia.— This charming 
little Primula is now, I am glad to see, 
offered by the trade at quite a reasonable 
price. It is highly spoken of by Professor 
Bayley-Balfour, a recognised authority, 
and bears out all he has said in its favour. 
I have grown this species, and think highly 
of it as a garden plant. It has bright 
green leaves with a thin covering of sul¬ 
phur-coloured farina, and scapes of rose- 
purple flowers with green eyes and possess¬ 
ing the virtue of high fragrance. As Pro¬ 
fessor Balfour has said, it is remarkable 
in the way the small flowers on opening 
gradually enlarge to about twice their ori¬ 
ginal size. It is capital for pots and cool 
positions In the rock garden. At home it 
grows in crevices of limestone rocks.—S. 
Arnott. 

A late season.— Garden work la far be¬ 
hind in Dumfries and Galloway, and tin- 
nature of the season has prevented many 
gardeners having any digging done. On 
February 5 I spoke to a gardener in a 
good place who is generally well forward 
with his work and who, in most seasons, 
has all his vegetable quarters turned over 
by the end of January. At the date men¬ 
tioned he informed me that he had not 
iK-en able to get any digging done, as the 
soil was either too wet or too hard-frozen. 
On the night of February 4th-5th there 
were 19 degrees of frost, and the following 
night the frost was still more intense— 2t 
degrees. This experience of the lateness 
of the season Jef usual pn the district, and 
in fow^nlajess Ijki^bje Jo turn 
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over the usual amount of ground to be 
ready for planting. Shortage of labour 
may account for this in some places, but, 
ns a whole, it is due to the season.—S. A. 

The double Polnsettla.— It is now just 
over forty years ago since this Poinsettia 
was distributed, and I well remember the 
furore that it created at that time. It did 
not, however, prove very amenable to culti¬ 
vation, and is now quite uncommon. This 
double variety was discovered in an Indian 
village in Mexico by Roezl, the celebrated 
plant collector. It differs from the ordi¬ 
nary Poinsettia in having branched in¬ 
florescences, and, as a consequence, 
produces far more of its brilliantly- 
coloured bracts than does, the type. In 
1877 it was given a first-class certificate 
by the Royal Horticultural Society, but, 
like many other subjects so honoured, it 
has not stood the test of time.—T. 

Sedum coeruleum.— The Blue Stonecrop 
(Sedum cmruleum) deserves the considera¬ 
tion of those who cultivate early bulbs in 
the rock garden and wish to fill the spaces 
left after the leaves have withered. It 
can he sown in the open at the end of 
April or beginning of May, and will flower 
the same summer and autumn. It may 
also be sown under glass and pricked out 
when the seedlings can be handled, either 
where it is to flower, if the space is not 
occupied, or into boxes to plant out later. 
The seeds should be sown very thinly 
and the seedlings thinned out to about 
(» inches apart. Sedum eoeruleum is a 
dainty little Stonecrop growing only 
5 inches or (1 inches high and bearing small 
light blue flowers. It is one of the few 
annual Sedums worth growing.—S. 
Arnott. 

Increasing Clematis. —The nurseryman 
who told your correspondent that grafting 
on the wild Clematis was the only way of 
getting a stock for sale Is, like many of 
them, thinking more of getting “ stuff ” to 
sell than whether it does after he has sold 
it. It is not true. Getting a rough lot of 
our wild Clematis and “working” every 
choice kind on that is not so easy and 
simple as the old way of layering. The 
Clematis is very easily layered in the old 
way long practised in good nurseries for 
many shrubs, and stupidly given up by 
some. It may be layered in the ground or 
in small pots set around—the way often 
practised by the late Ferdinand Jamin, of 
Bourg-ln-Reine. Many of my best plants 
came from him, and they have never gone 
back. Anyone with a garden can prove 
how easy it is to layer a Clematis. 
Seedlings of the finest Japanese kinds are 
worth planting. As to the bolder climbers, 
like C. montana, seedlings are the best, 
though these kinds may be layered too 
when we are dealing with a variety.—W. 

Air roots. —It is generally supposed that 
plants which emit air roots are unhealthy, 
and that the soil is at fault. This is 
especially so in the case of Vines, and when 
these roots are produced the reason is 
usually ascribed to sour or unsuitable soil. 
That this may be the case at times is possi¬ 
ble, but plants which are quite healthy 
will, under certain conditions, throw out 
air roots. An example of this came under 
my notice recently. Some cuttings of 
Salvia rutilans were put into a close pro¬ 
pagating case, and, after they had rooted, 
they were for a time overlooked. When 
they were about to be potted off it was 
found that every plant had, at every joint, 
thrown out roots which had almost reached 
the fibre in the pit. It is quite evident 
that these had been induced by the heat 
and moisture In the propagating pit, and 
after the plants, which were well rooted, 
had been potted and^placed in a green¬ 
house, these frrptmunrerpfy (Self*soon 


disappeared. In the case of Vines I think 
that air roots are very often the result of 
a rather moist atmosphere. At one time I 
worked under a gardener whose vineries, 
In the early spring, were, twice a day, 
simply dripping wells. Air roots were 
freely formed, but they gave him no, con¬ 
cern, and certainly the crops indicated 
good health in the rods and roots. As the 
syringing was discontinued the roots dried 
off.— Kirk 

Herbaceous borders, sacrificing.— Now 

that Miss Jekyll has announced her inten¬ 
tion of sacrificing her beautiful herbaceous 
border (and to me it seems not only a 
sacrifice, but a sacrilege) and devoting it 
to the planting of Potatoes, I feel that she 
will have many imitators, and when in 
the absence of the gardener the “substi¬ 
tute ” provided is turned on to do his 
deadly work of destruction, it may be as 
well to utter a word of warning. There Is 
hardly an herbaceous border in the king¬ 
dom without its bold groups of Aconitum, 
both the earlier dark blue and the summer- 
flowering Napellus, and to these are now 
added the beautiful new sorts from China, 
Wilsoni, Fischeri, and, flowering latest of 
all, the deep blue japonicum. Possibly, 
the deadly nature of the tubers of these 
plants may not be known. They might 
easily get mixed with the small and early 
Potatoes, and so spread death and destruc¬ 
tion around, if not in the household and 
nursery, probably in the pig-sty. Owing 
to the prolonged frost, all work will be 
very hurried, and much of it done by inex¬ 
perienced people. When the borders are 
first dug over it is quite possible that these 
tubers might be mistaken for Artichokes. 
There are such serious possibilities that 
great caution is necessary.— Mrs. Portman 
Dalton, Fillingham Castle, Lincoln. 

Luculla gratlsslma.— I was much inter¬ 
ested in the note on the above at page 72. 
Many years ago I took charge of a large 
garden In which this plant was much 
valued on account of its fragrant flowers. 
I found a plant trained on wires under 
the roof of a span-roofed greenhouse 
00 feet long by 24 feet wide. The plant 
was growing near the centre on the warm¬ 
est side of the house and was In a very 
bad state of health; indeed, I, at first, 
thought it was dying. It was also in¬ 
fested with mealy-bug. By persistent 
effort this i>est was got rid of. The plant 
was growing in a border near four rows 
of 4-inch pipes. I took charge in the 
month of March, and at once top-dressed 
with fibrous loam, old mortar-rubble, and 
pounded bricks. Care was taken not to 
overwater. As the young shoots grew 
and the sun gained power, the roof glass 
was lightly shaded, and heavily at mid¬ 
summer. The following spring I was 
rewarded with a few trusses of flowers, 
and I was quite satisfied with the very 
much Improved condition of the plant. At 
the end of three years the plant covered 
about 100 square feet of roof space and 
bore eighty-six trusses of delicately-tinted 
flowers, each truss being perfect, the 
average diameter being about 5 inches. 1 
was informed that all efforts to propagate 
from cuttings had failed. I felt sure I 
could succeed, and, in due course, inserted 
cuttings on the north side of the house 
under a hand-light placed on a bed of 
ashes. I failed. After repeated attempts 
I rooted two cuttings in about four years. 
It was the most difficult plant I ever at¬ 
tempted to propagate from cuttings, ex¬ 
cept one—Leucodendron argenteum. a 
native of Table Mountain, South Africa. 
I think the best position for Luculia 
gratissima is one facing north-east cr 
north-west, then the shading of the plant 
in the summer time will be unnecessary.— 
G. G. B. 


TREES AND SHRUB8. 

THE TREE WILLOWS. 

The various tree Willows are well 
adapted for planting on moist land, such 
as the margins of lakes and streams which 
are occasionally flooded, whilst they also 
thrive on drier ground. In several in¬ 
stances the branches are peculiarly grace¬ 
ful, and there are no better trees for asso¬ 
ciating with water. So far as the eco¬ 
nomic properties of the timber are con¬ 
cerned, good, clean Willow wood can 
always find a market, whilst in pre-war 
times the. timber of one particular tree 
(Salix ccerulea) was more valuable per 
cubic foot than any other timber grown 
in the British Isles. Small wood is used 
for charcoal, utilised in the manufacture 
of gunpowder, and in some places It is 
grown on the coppice system for that pur¬ 
pose. Tree Willows are easily rhised from 
cuttings inserted in the nursery or in the 
position the trees are to occupy. Sections 
of branches, each 2 inches to 3 Inches thick 
and up to 12 feet or more long, are some¬ 
times pointed and driven into the ground. 
These root and eventually form trees. 
More frequently, however, the cuttings are 
made about 12 inches long, and the young 
trees are planted out permanently at the 
end of the second or third year. The best 
are as follows 

Salix alba (White Willow).—This is a 
common Willow in some parts of the 
British Isles, being a native of this and 
other European countries and also of 
Northern Asia. It grows at least 70 feet 
high, with a large spreading head of 
branches with weeping bnanchlets. The 
leaves are greyish or silvery, but the 
silvery character Is more pronounced in 
the variety argentea, the shoots and leaves 
of which are almost white. It does not 
grow so large as the type and is less suit¬ 
able for cold districts. 

S. babyionica. —This is more often re¬ 
ferred to as the Weeping W r lllow than any 
other species. It is a native of China, and 
not of Babylon, as is popularly supposed. 
In the Thames Valley it is seen to great 
advantage in matay riverside gardens, 
especially in the vicinity of Richmond and 
Twickenham, where there are many trees 
40 feet to 50 feet high overhanging the 
river and making a charming effect by 
reason of their long, slender, weeping 
branches, which are clothed with bright 
green leaves. It commences to grow very 
early in spring, and the young shoots are 
sometimes injured by frost. The majority 
of trees in cultivation are females, but 
there is a golden-barked form which bears 
male flowers. There is another variety, 
named annularis, with curled leaves, which 
is only grown as a curiosity. 

S. ccerulea (Cricket-bat Willow).—From 
a commercial point of view, this is the 
most important of all the Willows, for its 
wood Is used almost exclusively for the 
best grades of cricket-bats. It Is a well- 
known tree in several eastern counties, and 
is recognised by its erect, rather close head 
of branches and by its leaves being rather 
like those of S. alba, except that as they 
age the hairs which are present in the 
younger stages fhll away. The bluish 
colour of the foliage suggests the name. 
It was at one time thought to be a variety 
of S. alba, but is now fairly generally 
acknowledged to be a hybrid between S. 
alba and S. fragilis. All the trees known 
are females, and may have been raised 
from one original tree. It grows very 
rapidly, and trees twenty years old are 
often large enough for felling. A closely 
related tree, probably of similar origin, is 

S. viridis.— The leaves are very similar 
in appearance;,, hj^t, |he, head is more 
spreading and the main branches are less 
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erect. The timber is less valuable than 
that of S. ccerulea. 

S. frag u. is (Crack Willow).—In almost 
all imrts of the country this native species 
is to be found either as a tall tree up to 
80 feet high with a large spreading head 
or as a pollard with a trunk 12 feet or 
15 feet high crowned with a more or less 
mature head of stout, stake-like branches. 
It is well known by reason of its rich 
green leaves and by the long, slender 
catkins of male flowers. The variety Bas- 
fordiana has bright-red bark. 

S. pextandra (Bay Willow).—This North 
American species forms a tree up to 50 feet 
high, with a short trunk and wide-spread¬ 
ing head of branches, bearing rather large, 
rich, dark green leaves. Although not of 


is usually cut oyer annually for the sake 
of the bright colour of the bark of the 
young shoots. It will, however, grow into 
a tree at least 50 feet high, and the yellow 
colour of the hark is retained, although it 
is less bright than that of vigorous young 
growths. There is some doubt as to 
whether the variety pendula, which is 
sometimes included as a variety of S. 
babylonica, is not really a form of this 
plant. D. 

THE ALEXANDRIAN LAUREL (DANAE 
LAURUS) UNDER TREES. 

This plant, of which we have had such 
Interesting notes of late in Gardening 
Illustrated, does fairly well in ordinary 
cool loam under Apple-trees. It is an in¬ 


flowers are produced in clusters from the 
ends of the shoots and from leaf-axils on 
the upper parts, many of the secondary 
branches thus forming inflorescences 3 feet 
or 4 feet long. The individual bloesoms 
a re upwards of 14 inches long, and the 
flowering i>eriod extends over six weeks or 
eight weeks from the beginning of July. 
Naturally, such a vigorous plant requires 
plenty of room to be seen to advantage, 
but its flower beauty well repays a gener¬ 
ous expanse of roof being devoted to its 
requirements. In the milder parts of the 
country and in S. Europe it can be planted 
with advantage at the foot of a tree, 
against a fence, i>ergola. or arbour. When 
grown indoors it ought not to be given 
much fire-heat, or insects may become 



The Alexandrian Laurel (Danae Laurus) under Apple-trees. 


Gravelye, Junuaiy. 


very graceful outline, its distinct foliage 
warrants its inclusion in the park or 
garden. 

S. Salamoni is a very useful weeping 
Willow of more vigorous habit than S. 
babylonica, and superior to that species 
for many places. Of hybrid origin, its 
parents are said to be S. babylonica and 
alba. It grows alw>ut 50 feet high, form¬ 
ing a shapely head of branches, with fine, 
richly-coloured, vigorous leaves. A closely 
allied tree Is S. elegantissima, which is 
equally as useful and as beautiful. Either 
of these may be planted by lake or stream 
with confidence that they will develop into 
fine trees. I 

S. wellin.v. ^£ht Golden lYYlffp is 
better known as a bmdiMwm n 644Vor it 


valuable plant at all seasons. Interesting 
notes as to the probable origin of the 
English name appear in our issue of 
February 3, page 59. 


Lonicera etrusca. — This is one of the 

most beautiful of the climbing Honey¬ 
suckles when at its best, but, unfor¬ 
tunately, it is not hardy enough for out¬ 
door culture in the British Isles, except in 
the mildest localities. Where, however, 
a large, cool greenhouse or conservatory is 
at hand it may be expected to thrive and 
blossom freely each summer. It is of very 
vigorous habit and grows quite 30 feet 
high, bearing rich, yellow, fragrant flowers 
with a reddish tinge on the outside. The 


troublesome. Like most other Honey¬ 
suckles, it requires rich and deep loamy 
soil. Any necessary pruning should be 
done in spring. L. etrusca is a native of 
the Mediterranean reglob.—D. 

Azalea obtusa and A. amoena.— Mention 
is made of these in your issue of January 
20th. Such notes answer a most useful 
purpose in bringing to notice two most use¬ 
ful early-blooming plants. Some thirty 
years ago these were far more largely 
grown than now. In one place I served in 
Wilts there were several plants of A. 
a mama in large pots. At the close of the 
year these were put into a vinery just 
started and they wdhe-vfcy' soon a mass of 
bloom. OTGr the 
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plant® were kept under glass till more 
genial weather came. During the summer 
they stood under a north wall, being placed 
in a cold house till needed for early bloom¬ 
ing. These Azaleas can be recommended 
to amateurs having only a cold house. 
Another merit is they do not quickly out¬ 
grow their space. Some years ago I saw 
at Abbotsbury, near Dorchester, in the 
open in early February a large, healthy 
plant of A. obtusa a mass of bloom. A. 
amoena does well on the light, peaty soils 
of Surrey, where I have seen fine masses 
of it.—D ouset. 

Abutilon vitifolium not blooming.—I should 
l>e much obliged if you would kindly tell me 
how and when Abutilon vitifolium should be 
pruned. I have some plants, grown from 
eeed, which have now been in the open for 
three seasons. They are each about 5 feet 
high, and have grown very scraggy, and up to 
the present have ehown no eigne of flowering. 

I have pinched out the tope of the longest 
ehoote, but thie hae had no particular effect. 

I should like to know whether the plants ought 
to be cut back hard?—A. G. 

[In a general way, Abutilon vitifolium 
does not require any pruning, but as you 
say your plants have grown very scraggy, 
you might try the effect of cutting back 
two or three of the worst pretty hard when 
the cold weather is over. The others may 
be left untouched, and, provided the con¬ 
ditions are favourable, they should flower 
soon, perhaps this year, as this Abutilon 
generally requires to be thoroughly well 
established before it begins to bloom. 
When sending queries in future, kindly 
note our rule as to writing on one side of 
the paper only.] 

The Alder Buokthorn (Rhamnus Fran- 
gnln).—Although a native of Europe, in- 
eluding a few places In the British Isles, 
this cannot be said to be a really well- 
known shrub, for in the North of England 
it is rarely met with even in nurseries, or 
is only represented by a few plants. This 
may be by reason of its total lack of flower 
beauty. It Is, however, attractive when in 
fruit, for in course of ripening, the berries 
are first red, then purplish. The decora¬ 
tive qualities of the bush are, however, 
its smallest asset, for Its wood is very 
valuable for turning into charcoal for the 
manufacture of the better grades of gun¬ 
powder. For this purpose there is a 
shortage of wood, as a great deal was 
before the war procured from the Con¬ 
tinent. For charcoal it should be grown 
closely on the coppice system, so that long, 
straight growths with few side branches 
are formed. The branches are cut when 
l>etween 1 inch and 2 inches In diameter, 
peeled at once, dried, and carbonised bv a 
special method. To the trade the wood is 
known as Dogwood, although It has 
nothing to do with the true Dogwoods, or 
Comuses. In addition to the use of the 
wood for charcoal, the bark possesses 
medicinal properties in the same way as 
that of R. Pursliiana, the Gaseara Sagrada 
of commerce. Anyone in the South of 
England who has a few acres of loamy 
soil to spare for coppice planting would do 
well to plant them with this shrub, for 
there is likely to be a demand for the wood 
of R. Frangula for many years.—D. 

Ivy cutting.—It may appear to be a trifle 
early for this work, but I have never eeen any 
evil effects follow from January trimming. 
The varieties are, of course, thoee of strong 
growth. I prefer to use a reaping-hook for 
cutting Ivy in places where very neat work ie 
not essential. A much larger area can be 
attended to in a given time than is the case 
when the shears are used.— Scot. 
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FRUIT. 

PRUNING NEWLY-PLANTED FRUIT- 
TREES. 

As “ A. G.” tritely remarks in the open- 
ing sentence of his interesting note on this 
subject (p. 3), different views are held with 
regard to the period when this operation 
should be performed. Having had a long 
and varied experience in the cultivation 
of hardy fruits I am prepared to support 
his contention that the pruning of newly- 
planted trees, not only of Apples, but Pears, 
Plums, etc., is best deferred till the 
autumn succeeding the planting, and the 
later the last-named operation is performed 
the more imperative is it that the pruning- 
knife should not be used on them until 
such time as the roots have. become re» 
established. The only exception I make 
to this rule is in respect to home-grown 
trees when lifted and replanted at the fall 
or just before the fall of the leaf. The 
soil then being warm, new roots are very 
soon afterwards emitted, and the more 
carefully and promptly the lifting and 
planting are carried out, the greater the 
amount of root activity, so that before 
winter is past the root system has re¬ 
covered from the shock and is well on the 
way towards re-establishment. In this 
case, then, no harmful results follow the 
pruning if such is postponed till the follow¬ 
ing March or even April if the season is I 
late. 

It is on trees which have to be pur¬ 
chased and perhaps undergo a long rail¬ 
way journey that pruning at the time, or 
soon after, exercises such a baneful in¬ 
fluence. I have witnessed many instances 
where these cut-back examples have been 
scarcely able to make a semblance of 
growth all through the following season, 
and not a great deal In the ypar after, 
while in other directions trees left intact 
have produced a fair amount of foliage 
and become established ere autumn 
arrived. In no other way is this matter 
more fully demonstrated than in the plant¬ 
ing of orchards, and, having witnessed the 
effect of both systems, I unhesitatingly 
join issue with “ A. G.” and say that the 
pruning of all trees which have to be pro¬ 
cured from a distance and whose roots 
undergo a greater or less amount of muti¬ 
lation when being lifted is best left over 
till the following autumn. 

The remarks made by 41 A. G.” anent the 
use of a good pruning-knife for the pur¬ 
pose of making clean cuts, and go on, in 
the concluding paragraph of his note are 
both practical and to the point, and well 
worth the attention of those who pin their 
faith on the use of secateurs alone in the 
pruning of fruit-trees. A. W. 


PLANTING APPLES AND PEARS. 

I should be glad if you would advise me on the 
following points:—I am moving into a new 
houee in a few weeks, and propose to plant 
three Apple-treee. Of these, one must he Cox's 
Orange, and I thought of Bramley’s Seedling 
as a late oooking sort. The third has, accord¬ 
ingly, many conditions to fulfil—vi*., early, 
useful for kitchen and dessert, and it must 
set Cox’s. Worcester Pearmain appeared to be 
suitable, until I read the article on page 70. 
“ Tough, woody, bitter-sweet ” does not sound 
inviting. Con you suggest one or two alterna¬ 
tives? Also eay whether they will do as 
standards? Will Jargonelle and Louise Bonne 
of Jersey be satisfactory as two Pears— i.c., 
will they set one another?—C. C. 

[We have no experience of Worcester 
Pearmain as a cooking Apple, but see no 
reason why it should not cook well. 
Although not agreeing with the opinion 
alluded to in your note, we consider it to 
be but a second-rate dessert variety. An 
earlier ripening kind, which is much 


larger and quite first-rate in regard to 
flavour, is* Jacob’s Seedling. This can be 
used either for cooking or the dessert. A 
later maturing kind and a trifle earlier 
than Worcester Pearmain is James Grieve. 
This is quite first-rate in every way, and 
fit for either purpose. The same remarks 
apply to Cox’s Pomona, which is somewhat 
later than Worcester Pearmain. Bram¬ 
ley’s Seedling is a first-rate cooking Apple, 
but does not. bear freely in a young state. 
We would suggest either Lane’s Prince 
Albeit or Northern Greening be substituted 
for it if you wish for a variety to come 
quickly into bearing. The first-named, 
when fully ripe, is not to be despised for 
the dessert. All of the varieties quoted 
may be grown as standards. Prince Albert 
making but a moderate-sized head. 

Jargonelle Pear does best when trained 
on a wall having a south or south-western 
aspect with ample space for the training 
of the branches. It does not, however, 
flower at the same time as Louise Bonne of 
Jersey, which, we take it, you mean by the 
term “ set.” There are many other varie¬ 
ties which do come into bloom at or about 
the same time as Louise Bonne, viz.:— 
BeurrS Giffard, a fine, early Pear; 
William’s Bon Chretien, too well known 
for comment; Belle Julie, a rich-flavoured 
fruit; and BeurrG d’Amanlis. Of these, 
the second-named variety will perhaps suit 
your purpose best— i.e., if crop and quality 
combined with earliness are desired. This 
can be grown in any form, and the same 
with respect to Louise Bonne; in fact, as 
standards, both bear abundantly. Beurrd 
Giffard succeeds as a standard in some 
localities, but both it and Belle Julie give 
the best results when given the protection 
of a wall. BeurrG d’Amanlis is best suited 
for growing as a wide-spreading bush, and 
the tree should be double grafted, a term 
which a nurseryman who makes fruit-tree 
growing a speciality will understand.] 


PLANTING PEARS. 

Much is written, from time to time, in the 
columns of Gardening Illustrated, con¬ 
cerning the cultivation of the Pear. One 
point in connection with it, it seems to me, 
is overlooked by the majority of those who 
write concerning it. This was brought to 
my recollection when reading the note, on 
page 44, and which is headed 44 Planting 
Apple Orchards.” In the note referred to, 
Mr. Turner draws attention to the self- 
sterllity of certain varieties of Apples, re¬ 
commending that provision be made for 
providing a supply of pollen, by means 
which he indicates. A long experience 
with, and observation of, Pears lead me 
to exactly the same conclusion. Many 
who grow Pears are annually disappointed 
of a crop, even when conditions are, ap¬ 
parently, quite favourable, and when there 
have been no frosts of sufficient severity 
to damage the blooms. The first time on 
which my attention was particularly 
directed to self-sterility among Pears was 
in the case of some young trees of that 
much-debated variety Pitmaston Duchess. 
These, year by year, bloomed freely on a 
wall, but invariably refused to set fruit. 
It was, therefore, decided to lift these tree* 
and replant them close to trees of Beurr£ 
Hardy and Louise Bonne de Jersey. The 
result of this experiment was gratifying, 
for in the year after transplanting the 
trees bore a light crop, and now no fault 
can be found with the cropping qualities 
o l the trees. Bees, of course, are present 
in large numbers at the time of blooming, 
and it is evident that the cross-pollination 
has removed the sterility of the Duchess 
trees. Following out this line of experi¬ 
ment. close observation was kept upon the 
varieties grown—eighteen, to be exact. 
Out of these—and I speak with confidence 
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—only two varieties proved to be depend¬ 
able in respect of setting freely with their 
own pollen. These two were Conference 
and Durondeau. All the others required 
cross-pollination, these including such well- 
known varieties as Emile d’Heyst, Louise 
Bonne, Josephine de Malines, Doyenne du 
Cornice, Jargonelle, Beurr6 Superfin, and 
others. The portions of each tree experi¬ 
mented on from year to year were pro¬ 
tected from accidental pollination by 
stretching muslin over the blooms, and the 
results never varied throughout the series 
of years in which these experiments were 
made. The result was, that hand ferti¬ 
lisation is now annually resorted to, and 
during the time at which the Pear-trees 
bloom the rabbit’s-tail is kept at work 
among the blossoms on sunny days. At 
that particular season, especially in our 
northern climate, the sun may be shining 
brightly while it is bitterly cold. The 
Litter fact keeps bees in the hive, and, 
therefore, they are not to be depended 
upon to visit the blossoms. Here comes 
in the value of the camel’s-hair brush, or 
the rabbit’8-tail—preferably the latter. In 


of Manchester some few years ago I was 
surprised to see great numbers of trees of 
the variety under consideration. On in¬ 
quiring the reason I was informed that 
Golden Spire was very popular, not only 
in the locality, but throughout that part 
of the country, and there was always a 
great demand for trees of it. It is also 
much grown in the west midland fruit¬ 
growing districts, where the fruits attain 
a large size and colour well.—A. W. 


WHICH IS THE BEST APPLE? 

Mr. Pearson holds the popular view that 
Cox’s Pippin is the king, which it cer¬ 
tainly is not. 

With regard to Cox’s Orange Pippin, the 
king of dessert Apples, who shall say where 
it will succeed without trial? A warm, 
light soil is usually recommended; never¬ 
theless, iit does well on a dry clay. I never 
see Cox’s Orange Pippin cropping well when 
the tree ie overcrowded with branches.— 
A. H. Pearson, Lowdham, in Garden. 

Both in Britain and N. America there 
are better Apples, both in flavour and tex¬ 
ture. The Ribston, well grown, is a better 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Plum-trees growing too strongly.—I have 
ten Plum-treee on a wall facing south. These 
were planted two years ago. The border on 
which they are growing is rich. Naturally, 
they have made strong growth. I would like 
to get them to bear fruit as soon as possible, 
but I am afraid that, keeping in view the 
strong wood they are making, it is not likely 
that they will do so. Can I now safely lift and 
plant the trees in the same position with the 
view of throwing them into fruit bearing, or 
how long can this be delayed? The weather 
here is severe—frost and snow—and it looks as 
if it may continue so for 6ome time to come. 
I (in September) cut back—about a third—last 
year’s leading shoots, which were 3 feet to 
4 feet long. In the event of your advising me 
to lift alid replant, how much more pruning 
would the trees require?—J. T. S. 

[It is unfortunate you did not seek ad¬ 
vice re the Plum-trees last autumn, as that 
is the best time in the whole year to carry 
out the lifting and transpLinting of fruit- 
tiees which are in need of this mode of 
treatment to bring about a fruitful condi¬ 
tion. Until the weather changes nothing 
can be done in the matter, but as soon as 
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respect of the Quince, this blooms at an 
appreciably Liter date than the Pear, and 
observation leads me to believe that it sets 
as freely with its own pollen as with that 
of any other variety. 

The whole subject is very interesting, 
and, as has been said, the result of these 
experiments seems to justify the belief that 
when planting Pears it is a good plan, 
where it can be carried out, to plant an 
assortment of varieties together, and, even 
if bees be plentiful, to assist the blooms 
to set by fertilising them by hand. 

A Scottish Gardener. 


Apple Golden Spire.— I am glad to see 
favourable mention made of this variety 
of Apple in the issue of February 10th 
(p. 70). For cottage gardens where space 
is a consideration it is, on account of its 
compact and upright habit of growth, one 
of the best to plant. In addition, it is a 
regular and heavy cropper, while the wood 
is healthy, clean, and as far as my ex¬ 
perience goes not given to canker. The 
variety is held in high esteem in many 
parts of the country7"T»ai:ticularlyTin the 
north-i^§tei 3 E dlstrifcsj Q oo ifim f?und 
a large fruit nurserylirihe neigggDunlood 


Apple than Cox’s, so is the D’Arcy Apple, 
and .neither of these is more difficult of 
culture than Cox’s, judging by the quoted 
note. With our present knowledge of 
washes we should be able to keep off 
canker and American blight from the noble 
Ribston, often neglected in favour of some 
novelty. D’Arcy is described as a poor 
grower, and deserves to be tried fairly on 
various stocks. I planted many trees of 
it this winter and had no choice, all seemed 
to be worked on the Paradise. 

Of American Apples there are several 
of far higher quality than Cox’s, some 
coming to our markets freely, so that all 
may judge. The greatest df all Apples, 
judged by all tests,, market and other, is 
the Newtown Pippin, now familiar in our 
fruit shops for many years. Its culture is 
greatly extending on the Pacific coast of 
North-Western America, and the fruit is 
often large and good, but the finest 
flavoured comes from the eastern side of 
the country, best in Albemarle County, 
Virginia, of which an example is here 
given from fruits recently imported by 
Mr. Lewis Solomon, of Covent Garden. It 
is sometimes labelled Albemarle Pippin, 
an error and leading to confusion. 


a (haw takes place and the soil becomes 
dry enough or so that it will not stick to 
the feet proceed to lift them without 
further dekiy. As the season is so far ad¬ 
vanced leave a certain amount of soil, or, 
in other words, “ ball,” attached to the 
roots round the stems. Shorten the 
strongest of the roots to induce the 
emission of roots of a more fibrous nature 
during the coming season. As a further 
incentive in this direction, as well as to 
prevent gross growth in future, add a 
liberal quantity of lime rubble to and inti¬ 
mately mix it with the soil. The trees may 
certaiuly be replanted in the same posi¬ 
tion. It will not be necessary to further 
piune them this spring unless there are 
any side growths on the branches, which 
shorten to four buds to form the founda¬ 
tion of fruit-bearing spurs.] 

Apple Iiodgemore Nonpareil.—Some years 
ago it wae elated in your paper that the beet 
Apple out of many at this time of year was 
Lodgemore Nonpareil, a Gloucestershire Apple. 
I should like to hear of anyone growing it 
now. I believe the best flavoured Apples are 
grown on Grass. We cannot grow late dessert 
Apples of good quality in heavily manured 

t %arde U «i^®F^^tLi Sl l[>NWBR‘&i' ; FT 0 - 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

OHRY8ANTHEMUM8. 

GARDEN CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

A good many plants that in the autumn 
were looked ujkhi as likely to go through 
the winter Jn the garden with the usual 
protection will, it is feared, lie found to 
have succumbed to the exceptionally severe 
frost we experienced in January and the 
early part of February. Amongst these 
are not a few clumps of Chrysanthemums, 
and it behoves all who have come to look 
uiion these as indispensable for autumn 
blooming to take stock as soon as possible, 
and make good any failures by procuring 
fresh plants for putting out-of-doors in 
May. My own experience is that it 
always pays to propagate from cuttings 
every year, even though the plants may 
only be required for the borders, as a 
fresh-struck cutting is preferable to a 
root carrying four or live shoots. For one 
thing, the plant raised from a cutting the 
current season is likely to furnish more 
and better flowers. 

The one wiio has grown Chrysanthe¬ 
mums for a number of years knows only 
too well how exasperating it is to And that 
midway between the seasons some promis¬ 
ing-looking shoots have either been broken 
off by birds or rough winds, and it not 
infrequently happens that they are shoots 
emanating from pieces of old wood just 
below the ground level. It is, therefore, 
advisable to rely on cuttings struck from 
young wood, planting these out in May In 
well manured and deeply dug soil. It is a 
good plan to stake each plant at the time 
it is planted out. In selecting plants for 
the open ground, preference should be 
given to those that have been stopped and 
have two or three shoots. One can gener¬ 
ally find suitable plants from cuttings 
struck last November and wintered in the 
house or frame—the latter for choice. I 
still believe that for garden and home de¬ 
coration frame propagation and a longer 
growth are better than trusting to spring- 
struck cuttings raised in heat. 

Leahurst. 


FOMPON CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
Some little time back “ W. V. T.” contri¬ 
buted a very interesting article concerning 
small-flowered Chrysanthemums, and at¬ 
tributed the lack of popularity in regard 
to this section to the very meagre en¬ 
couragement given to Pompons by Chrys¬ 
anthemum Societies. I fully agree with 
all he 1ms said, and, as one who has both 
grown and exhibited them, I think we may 
take it that, like many other varieties, 
they diet I out because they did not come 
up to size. It was a mild form of insanity 
that came over Chrysanthemum growers, 
more particularly exhibitors, to have 
nothing to do with flowers that did not 
leach a certain standard in size, and so 
gradually the beautiful Pompous were 
relegated to the back seats on the exhibi¬ 
tion table. I have had many a tussle in 
years gone by on committees as to the 
scant encouragement given to these very 
charming sorts. It was always the case 
that the bulk of the prize money w’as allo¬ 
cated to the Japanese and incurved varie 
ties, and if there w’as any cash to spare 
then the Pompons were considered. 
Usually the award was for one box of 
twelve blooms and no more. I am glad to 
know, however, that some of these de¬ 
spised, small-flowered Chrysanthemums 
are at last being recognised. Most 

thoroughly do I appreciate what 

“ W. V. T.” has said about such, sorts as 
Snowdrop and Pn^7bse^I/.‘agiim as^ being 
“two of the dainltesiluli mlJJlfeautiful 


of the series.’* They are extremely useful 
for cutting for making up into sprays. One 
remembers other Pompons, like Clack 
Douglas, Lizzie Holmes, Mme. Martlie, 
and Prince of Orange, that were noted for 
beautiful, neat blossoms. Not a few of 
the Pompons are dwarf, and can be ac 
ccminixlated in small greenhouses, and 1 
would api>eal to those who have not gixnvn 
them to try a few this year. 

WOODBAKTWICK. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Chrysanthemum cuttings should be ex¬ 
amined, and any that are rooted stood near 
to the roof glass, where air can be given. If 
cuttings of certain varieties were not obtain¬ 
able earlier, suitable shoots should be inserted 
without delay. Winter-flowering Begonias 
have been cut over, taking care that only the 
flower-spikes are removed and that the plants 
are not cut right down. At this time they 
need very oareful watering. They should be 
kept moderately dry, giving just sufficient 
water to maintain the, stems and foliage in a 
healthy condition. The plants during their 
resting period are kept in an atmospheric tem¬ 
perature of 55 degs. to 60 degs. Cuttings, 
which may be taken at any time from April 
to August, are made from young shoots which 
form in the axils of the leaves after the plants 
have completed their season of rest. Begonias 
of the Gloire de Lorraine type may also be cut 
over now, and the plants kept growing in a 
temperature of 60 degs. in order that they 
may produce from the base growth suitable 
for cuttings.—G. 

Big Chrysanthemums. —I take exception to 
one sentence in those useful notes by “ 8. H.” 
on Chrysanthemums. He says“ The pro¬ 
duction of large flowers is now the system 
most largely adopted, and the rage for sixe is 
on the increase.” I do not believe this asser¬ 
tion represents actual facts. Other writers 
say the reverse, and my observations and 
answers from gardeners upon asking them 
such a question justify my criticism. Bo does 
the increase of vases and baskets of flowers at 
shows. Plenty of decorative plants and cut¬ 
ting stuff is wanted—not many big blooms, is 
the answer you get. The large blooms repre¬ 
sent great skill; but one must admit each mop¬ 
headed monsters are lacking in natural grace 
and value for decoration.—C. T. 


INDOOR PLANT& 

HIPPEASTRUMS. 

As the flowering period of the Hip- 
pea strums is now fast approaching it may 
be pointed out that where it is intended to 
raise seedlings the crossing of the flowers 
should not be done indiscriminately. If 
varieties with striped flowers are crossed 
with seifs, and vice ver*d , the progeny Is 
rarely satisfactory. In the event of a de¬ 
cided break away in colour, or some other 
feature which it is desifed to perpetuate, 
a good plan is to fertilise the flower with 
its owu pollen, or from one of the sume 
race. Thus, the prominent characteristics 
of the parent or parents may be improved, 
though, of course, chance enters largely 
into the matter. It is this feeling that one 
does not know what may turn up when 
the plants flower, which renders the raising 
of Hippeastrums, and, indeed, many other 
subjects from seeds so interesting. When 
the blossoms are fertilised the plants 
should be given a good i>osition in a warm 
house. It is very essehtial that the flower- 
stem be secured to a stick, otherwise, as 
the seed-pods swell, it is very liable to 
topple over and perhaps break. As a rule, 
the eai«ules ripen about July and com¬ 
mence to split open. When this happens 
the pods must be gathered and laid out in 
a sunny spot indoors. The seeds will then 
separate themselves from the capsule, and 
when this is the case they may be sown at 
once. By some it is recommended to keep 
the seeds until the spring 
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but where conveniences exist I much pre¬ 
fer to sow directly they are ripe. If this 
is done and the seed-pans are placed in a 
warm greenhouse the young plants will 
make their a pi ten ranee in a very short 
time. Then put into thumb i>ots as soon 
as they are large enough to handle; they 
will become established therein before 
winter. At that, season they must be kept 
growing in a temperature of 55 degs. to 
05 degs. and will then be ready to shift 
into 4-inch pots in the spring. During the 
first two winters they must not be dried 
off in any way, but the third season they 
may with advantage be given a rest. Some 
will occasionally flower in two and a half 
years or bo from the sowing of the seed, 
but even if this happens their merits can¬ 
not be fully ascertained till a year later, or 
even longer. Pots 5$ inches to 0 inches in 
diameter are large enough to flower them 
In. __ _ W. T. 

DAPHNE 1NDICA. 

Precious among the sweet-scented plants 
that blossom in winter and early spring it 
is 8Ui prising that a plant so appreciated 
when in flower is not more frequently met 
with. Instead of this the plant weuld ap¬ 
pear, so far as the majority of private 
gardens are concerned, to be in the nature 
of a rarity, particularly as well-grow T n ex¬ 
amples. Not busby-habited, as this term 
is usually understood, its usually spare, 
gaunt, and leafless limbs indicate clearly 
enough a system of cultivation bordering 
on neglect. The few lefaves the plants 
carry near the tops of the branches, pale 
and sickly-looking as they not infrequently 
are, prove that all is not w r ell, and the 
reason is not far to seek. Frequently the 
plants are in 5-inch pots, a closer view' re¬ 
vealing the fact that they are usually iu 
peaty soil—a starvation diet, whether 
viewed from the standpoints of quality or 
quantity. The finest examples I ever saw 
were a yard or more through, and as vigor¬ 
ous and gloesy of leaf as a Laurel at it* 
btst. These were planted out in a con- 
seivatory w’itb Camellias and other cool- 
loving plants, and were grow ing chiefly in 
loamy soil with a slight addition of leaf- 
mould. 

The best I ever grew only equalled the 
others named In health and vigour, being* 
youngsters by comparison and not half so 
large. These were grown in calcareous 
loam of a rather stiff nature, with an addi¬ 
tion of brick rubble and sand. When they 
came to hand they were in small i>ots In 
sandy peat, and of the usually sickly order. 
Remembering that the plants w'ere largely 
grafted on the Mezereon and that that 
species ofteu does well on stiflish loam, I 
decided on a change of soil, and, removing 
us much of the old peat soil as possible, 
IM*ttcd them when the flowering season was 
past in Banstead loam with the additions 
noted, supplying a liberal shift into the 
bargain. The change that resulted was 
neither immediate nor magical, and it was 
some little time before the deei>ening 
colour of the leaves afforded the clue for 
which 1 had been waiting. Long before 
ilie growing season was completed the 
plants were as healthy and vigorous as 
could be desired. With this enhanced 
vigour there followed a much better 
flowering. E. H. Jenkins. 

Mimulus cardinal is for the greenhouse. 

—Many w ill, during the ensuing season, l»e 
looking for easily-grown greenhouse plants 
which are, withal, showy. I can recom¬ 
mend M. cardinal is. When grown in pots 
it is very striking, and, naturally, the 
spikes of mldisli-erimson blooms are 
purer and cleaner than those in the open. 
Good pieces cA kt; be'had In 6-inch pots, and 


before sowing, ( cuttjnps ^tjike rf.idiy r.f this time. M. 
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enrdinalis is distinct from the ordinary 
members of the family, being stiff and 
erect, with more “ woodiness ” in the stem ; 
than is found in other Miinuli. Under 
greenhouse cultivation, in iK>ts of the size 
indicated, the plant will attain to an ap¬ 
proximate height of IS inches.—VV. McG., 
Hal moc.. 


CYRTANTHUS. 

The Cyrtantlii, natives of South Africa, 
usually flower during the months of | 
February and March, and again, as a rule, j 
in July and August. The bulbs are each j 
about the size of a large Snowdrop, and | 


culture, needing a soil composed princi¬ 
pally of good loam, lightened by an ad¬ 
mixture of leaf-mould and sand. They 
increase quickly from offsets, so that the 
pots will soon become full of bulbs. While 
they will flower well for years, even in a 
crowded state, they may readily be divided 
if it is desired to increase the stock. This 
should l>e done immediately after the 
flowering in early spring. Given the treat¬ 
ment accorded to a Pelargonium, these 
species of Cyrtanthus will do well. They 
do not require to 1 r» dried off at any time, 
but in winter, when in a partially dormant 
condition, only sufficient water should l>e 


layer the old plants, laying them on their 
sides in a frame for that purpose. The 
best-sliuped of the old plants are often 
grown on for a second season, as they can 
be had in bloom earlier than young ones. 
These are repotted into larger pots at 
about the same time as the others are 
layered. The main portion of the potting 
compost should consist of rather heavy 
loam. This may be lightened to the neces¬ 
sary extent by a little thoroughly de¬ 
cayed leaf-mould and sand. The drainage 
must be effectual, but not overdone, and 
the soil should be pressed down very firmly 
and regularly. Watering must be care- 



Cyrtanthus sanguineus. From a drawing by H . G. Moon . 


bear three or four Grass-like leaves, while 
the flower-stem, which reaches a height of 
a foot or so, is terminated by an umbel of 
I*artially drooping tubular blossoms nearly 
a couple of inches long, orange-red in the 
case of C. augiistifollus, and in McKeni 
white. The flowers of C. lutescens arc 
yellow, those of 0. McKeni being deep 
scarlet. The variety we figure to-day was 
originally known as Gastronema san- 
guinea. but it is now included in the genus 
Cyrtanthus. In general appearance it 
somewhat resembles - '** small Valkpta, and 
hvbrfds between i| andf^|ally@ |ip)urea 
have been raised. oXvery easy 


given to keep the soil slightly moist. 
Seeds are readily produced, and young 
plants raised therefrom will, unlike most 
bulbs, reach a flowering size in about 
eighteen months. 

NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Treatment of Malmaison Carnations.— 

Kindly let me know treatment of old Mal- 
inaison Carnations after flowering — i.e., 
whether to cut them hard back or not, and 
the beet time to repot?—J. M. 

[Malmaison Carnations will not bear to 
be cut back hard, as, if this is done, they 
will not break freely. The usual plan is to 


fully carried out, as an excess of moisture, 
either in the atmosphere or at the roots, 
is very harmful. If your old plants have 
been left so long without repotting, we 
should advise you to simply top-dress them 
with the same soil as that recommended 
for potting, with the addition of some 
stimulant, such as a little Clay’s Fertiliser, 
and bone-meal.] 

Cyclamens. -Plants which have beeu flower¬ 
ing since November last mu«t be kept well fed. 
Judiciously done, together with attention to 
the regular removal of fading leavee and 
flowers and keeping- the*-ashes on the bed on 
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wholesome condition, they will then continue 
yielding quantities of blooms for some time to 
come. If the flowers are required for decorat¬ 
ing the dinner-table or dwelling-rooms, the 
precaution should be taken to slit the lower 
end of the stems, otherwise the flowers quickly 
fade. When gathering always pull the stems 
clean out from the crown of the tuber, and 
never cut them. The latest batch may, as the 
plants are now showing flower, be freely fed 
either with clarified liquid-manure or .Clay’s 
Fertilise!*. Keep the surroundings in a moist 
state, and vaporise occasionally to hold thrip 
in check. 


GARDEN FOOD. 


MEATLESS DAY NONSENSE. 
Much funs is made about this, as if it 
were a hard trial. Many do not seem to 
know that the bravest, strongest, and 
hardiest races are nourished without 
meat. Moreover, they owe their strength 
and purity of blood to far better food for 
man. It is ridiculous to suppose men owe 
their strength to flesh-eating, when a 
chemist will tell us that there is more 
nourishment in a pound weight of good 
oatmeal than in three pounds of cow, or 
sheep, or pig. Italian, Irish, and Scotch 
peasants, hill men of India, kroomen of 
West Africa, Turks and Greek peasants 
are among the strongest and finest of men 
until they go to big cities and, “ doing 
well,” become hideous crocks of gout and 
rheumatism from the poisons and toxins 
of the flesh of animals. These evil results 
are too clear in disease and lowering 
physique. The alternative is natural food 
for a man, for man, who is not carnivorous, 
pays dearly for it. All learned men in 
such things, from Cuvier to Owen, say 
man is frugivorous and can never be 
anything else. His food embraces the 
vegetable and fruit worlds, an enormous 
range of wholesome and quite adequate 
nourishment only requiring careful choice 
and cookery. W. 


THE TELEGRAPH ON OATMEAL. ' 
As each day passes, those who are study¬ 
ing the problem of the nation’s food more 
clearly realise the importance of oatmeal. 
It has already been pointed out that the 
term “ flour ” as used in the Food Con¬ 
troller’s appeal does not include oatmeal, 
which may, therefore, enter into the 
domestic dietary apart from the bread 
allowance. The value of oatmeal as a food 
can hardly be exaggerated. 

The methods of preparing oatmeal are as 
varied as its food value is high. They are 
best known in Scotland. Porridge there, 
as a breakfast dish, is almost universal, 
and properly cooked it is extremely "^dat¬ 
able, as well as nourishing. But it rarely 
is properly cooked outside the borders of 
Scotland. Water, salted to taste, should 
be brought to boiling point before the meal 
is added. It must not be flung in, but 
filtered through the fingers carefully and 
slowly. A couple of generous handfuls of 
meal go to the pint of water. Then it 
should be allowed to boil for twenty to 
thirty minutes, and it is'best eaten with 
plenty of milk. 

Oatmeal pudding is simply oatmeal to 
which a little butter, suet, and seasoning 
have been added. Boiled in a cloth, in the 
same way as Plum pudding, and served 
with braised Onions it is a wholesome and 
satisfying dish. Boiled puddings of oat¬ 
meal made in sausage form and fried 
before being consumed are by some re¬ 
garded as a delicacy. Then there are 
many varieties of Oat-cakes, scones made 
of oatmeal mixed with flour, and oatmeal 
mixed with Potatoes. Of late years cakes 
of oatmeal have been made in the big 
bakeries, and are aflcPin tins, qnl there 
are several proprie tary ^}!'?pitjti|d||S of 


which oatmeal is the basis. Like most 
commodities, oatmeal has advanced 
steadily in price, and now in London, for a 
stone, which in pre-war times cost 2s. 4d., 
3s. lOd. is asked. 

As to the production of oatmeal, there 
is the authority of Mr. Prothero for advis¬ 
ing farmers to increase the area under 
Oats. An increase in the production of 
oats in this country is easier than an in¬ 
crease in Wheat production. The main 
Wheat crop Is sown in autumn. Oats are 
all sown in the spring, and the crop is 
fairly reliable. So the production of Oats 
could be increased during the present year, 
and no doubt will be. 

[It is odd to see a writer in a good 
journal saying as above—that all Oats are 
sown in the spring. The best Oats are 
sown in the autumn. In winter-sown 
Oats, as they are called, growth and grain 
are better than from Oats sown in the 
spring. The above way of cooking is not 
the best. No one knows the flavour and 
excellence in all ways of oatmeal who does 
not cook it longer, as told in a recent 
issue.— Eli).] 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Fertility no tost of a good Apple.—I 

agree with Mr. Farmer, page 74, that fer¬ 
tility is no test of value. Having seen 
Apples in all soils of conditions, from 
those on the hills of California to the 
cider Apples of Normandy, the thing that 
strikes me most is their over-fertility. If 
anything, it might be called a fault. My 
trees are in most years over-loaded, and 
seeing them in that state, I long to try 
some means of reducing their exuberance. 
I mean trees allowed to take their 
natural form and not made fruitless by 
the goose pruner. I am surprised at Mr. 
Bunyard urging the point as a merit. If 
it be so, why not take a cider Apple-tree 
as the model, breaking down with fruit 
as many do in the cider orchards of Nor¬ 
mandy and the West of England? The 
Apple of the highest quality of all, the 
Newtown Pippin, bears freely, judging by 
the vast quantities that come to us and its 
abundant use in America, too. That lady 
who wotild not buy a Blenheim because it 
was classed as a cooking Apple followed 
the false classification in nursery lists.— 
W. 

Onion Crimson Globe.— There is a preju¬ 
dice against Red Onions, probably because 
they are more strongly flavoured than the 
white and yellow skinned varieties; but 
they are worth attention were it only for 
their long-keeping qualities. Among the 
best is Crimson Globe, which, if not so 
large as Alisa Craig or Cranston’s Excel¬ 
sior, may be grown to upwards of 14 lb. 
in weight, and which, if a little strong as 
regards flavour, is not so strong as others 
of the colour. Crimson Globe will remain 
hard and firm for a month after the 
lighter-skinned Onions are over; a fact 
not to be lost sight of now that these bulbs 
are only imported in limited quantities and 
are extremely dear as the spring advances. 
A pinch of seed sown at the same time as 
the usual kinds, in heat, will give a good 
return.—K ibk. 

Blackberries in the garden.— Some time 
ago there was a note In Gardening Illus¬ 
trated recommending the cut-leaved 
Bramble. Many years ago the late Mr. 
A. Dean drew my attention to its value. 
I look upon it as the best kind from a 
flavour point of view. Added to this the 
foliage is very ornamental. Some ten 
years ago, when I came to reside at Cam* 
berley, I found a small plant at the foot 
of a Laurel hedge. Not having much re¬ 
gard for this, I made it a support for the 
Blackberry shoots. These are trained each 
year over the hedge, only allowing a few 


strong shoots to remain. Each year, when 
all the fruit has been gathered, the old 
growths are cut out in the same way as 
Raspberries. I get each autumn enough 
fruit for home use. Loganberries need a 
better larder and are much earlier.—J. 
Crook. 

Peas and Runners without stakes.— At 

the present day there is an enormous 
amount of work and labour in staking 
Peas and Beans in our gardens, and now, 
unhappily, owing to reasons clear to all, 
we must do without them. There is now 
no labour available to clear the woods or 
prepare the sticks. I have always doubted 
thia way of growing Peas and Beans, and 
suspected it was wasteful. The London 
growers for market find they can get all 
they want from the dwarfer varieties lying 
close to the ground. This shows us there 
Is little or no advantage in -having these 
very tall sorts when good dwarfs can be 
obtained. Messrs. Sutton and others have 
laised a number of dwarf Peas, ranging 
from 12 inches to 2 feet. With these, of 
course, there is no need of the labour of 
scaffolding such as we have used formerly. 
I am doing without it, although I have a 
great quantity of woodland. The labour 
for this occurs at a time when everybody 
is very busy, and it will be a great thing 
to get rid of this work altogether.—W. 

Barley bread. —I can remember the time, 
now more than sixty years ago, when the 
thrifty and skilful housewife in most farm¬ 
houses of Devon baked her own Barley 
bread—and very excellent and palatable 
bread it was; to children accustomed to the 
somewhat insipid flavour of white wheaten 
bread its slightly sweet taste made it par¬ 
ticularly delightful, while its dark colour 
suggested “figgy-duff.” In one of the old 
Devonshire ballads printed in Mr. Baring- 
Gould’s “ Songs of the West ” the jolly 
Devonshire farmer sings of his happy lot 
because he’d got 

Home-brewed—brown bread—and a 
Cottage well thatched with straw. 

No whisky, no wheaten flour, and no cor¬ 
rugated iron roofs!—R oper Lethbridge. 

The Brussels 8prouts In the cottage 
garden.— It is a pity that the value of the 
Brussels Sprouts is not properly recog¬ 
nised in many cottagers’ gardens, especi¬ 
ally, I think, in Scotland. There the 
familiar Scotch Kail has for generations 
held its own and has, in many places, been 
the sole green winter vegetable. It has its 
value, of course, but now that pigs are so 
seldom kept by cottagers the Kail has as¬ 
sumed less importance. The home-fed 
bacon and home-grown “greens” are but 
little in evidence. The Sprouts would form 
a nice addition to the menu of the cottager, 
and he should be taught their value.— 
Scotsman. 

Sweet Com.— One of the beet foods we 
know of are the various kinds of American 
garden or Sweet Corn—easily grown in our 
country—coming in at a good time, in late 
summer or early autumn. It is one of the 
best and most wholesome vegetables we 
can have. English seedsmen up to the pre¬ 
sent have neglected it and have only offered 
one kind. In America quite a variety of 
kinds can be had. Messrs. Thorburn, of 
New York, and other sqedsmen there have 
Sweet Corn well represented on their lists 
and will doubtless be pleased to answer 
inquiries.—W. 

Onions cooked ill the following way make a 
nice eiipper dish :—They should not be peeled, 
but about half-boiled for ten minutee or cl 
quarter of an hour, in proportion to their else. 
Then take them up, drain, and roast them, 
preferably in a Dutch oven, until tender. 
Serve them in their ekine in a dish, either 
alone or mixed With roasted Potatoes, and eat 
with cold butter, pepper, and salt. 

:.n£ll university 
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OUTDOOR PLANT& 

SOFT WINTER EFFECTS. 

In spite of a wet winter, we gained 
some beauty by letting our Pampas alone 
until the spring. The view shown was 
taken about January 20th this year. Our 
Reeds and Knotworts and various tall 
herbs with any beauty of colour in the sun, 
we leave alone in the same way, even 
our common British Reed giving a fine 
effect for months in the dull season. 


AMONG THE HARDY FLOWERS. 

A late season. — Optimistic friends tell 
me that we are sure to have a better spring 
and summer because of the long winter. 
We shall see in due course, but, in the 


very desirable for the Hepaticas, and 
one of my friends advocates the lesson he 
learned in a noted Irish nursery where 
the beds of Hepaticas were shaded by 
branches during the summer. That would 
not look well in the garden, I fear, but we 
may surely secure shade by some other 
means, such as growing them near a wall, 
which will shade them, or under a pergola 
not too densely covered with foliage. 

The Winter Aconites. —I am inclined 
to think that these appreciate a light loam 
if the soil is moist, but a few of my friends 
pin their faith to peat. I cannot see any 
advantage in using peat if one can obtain 
as good results from ordinary garden 
loam. If I am not mistaken, the Winter 
Aconite is usually found wild in thickets 
or woods, and in these places leaf-soil is 


hopelessly ruined. The moral is, do not 
plant Crocus hyemalis in the open air un¬ 
less you have a favoured southern garden, 
such as in Devon, Cornwall, or the south 
of Ireland. 

New Primulas. —I wonder how many of 
the newer Chinese Primulas will prove 
I>erenqjals with us. If we are only to 
have the satisfaction of seeing the plants 
flower once and then die off we might come 
to the conclusion that the game was not 
worth the candle. What about Primula 
helodoxa, for example? Who can say that 
it is a good, hardy perennial? Its descrip¬ 
tion and its popular name, “ The Glory of 
the Marsh,” make one long for success 
with it. 

Anemone fuloens. —I should like to ask 
readers if they have had much trouble 


The Pampas Grass. Mid-winter. 





meantime, I long for the passing away of>| 
the frost and the coming of the flowers. 
It is not satisfying enough to have a few 
Snowdrops, out of many, in bloom, a soli¬ 
tary Hepatica, and a few cups of the 
Winter Aconite. 

Hepaticas. — Our forefathers, who 
thought much of the Hepaticas, although 
they had fewer varieties then than now, 
appear to have been more successful with 
some of the rarer varieties of the common 
Hepatica than we are. I wonder how 
many i>oople now grow the Double Blue 
Hepaticas well. A friend of mine has 
three different Double Blue varieties (not 
many of each), but he takes special care 
of them. There is one very pretty imbri¬ 
cated flower and tsCd^varieties \\fith the 
44 petals ” set in utujriaH wajj | ^[t“ ap¬ 
pears to me that partial shadesummer 


more present as a modifier of the loam 
than peat. I find that in dry soil with a 
good deal of sand in it the Winter Aconite 
suffers very much if in full sun. 

Crocus hyemalis. — I planted a few 
corms of Crocus hyemalis with the view 
of having flowers in the open in January. 
It has been another instance of 44 the best- 
laid schemes.” A friend only smiled at 
my failure and said : 44 What can you ex¬ 
pect? Our winters are not suited for these 
fragile flowers in the oi>en, and you should 
liave planted your corms in a frame or 
grown them in i>ots indoors unless you 
could spare a hand-light or two. Crocus 
hyemalis is too fragile for our average 
winters.” They came through the ground 
all right and looked as if they would 
bloom, but the flowers have had such hard 
times that they have succumbed and are 


with this. Several times I have found 
that it failed to bloom for several seasons 
and that it did best after a warm, dry 
summer, when the tubers could become 
thoroughly ripened. 

An Amateur of Hardy Flowers. 


Sweet Peas.— The possibility of being 
able to sow outdoors appears at present to 
be rather remote, and when a change of 
weather does occur it will be some little 
time in many instances before the soil is 
in a fit condition for sowing to be done. 
Those who have not yet made provision for 
securing an early supply of bloom by sow¬ 
ing seed in pots under glass should, if con- 
veniencies exist for doing so, no longer 
delay. Large GQ> pots are a convenient size 
to employ for the purpose, and in lieu of 
crocks piece I of rough tuff or a 
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Utile rough leaf-mould over the drainage 
hole. Fill the pots with a mixture of 
loam, leaf-mould, and sand, make firm, 
and sow five seeds in eaeli. If named 
varieties are preferred, each pot must have 
a label placed in it. The seed will germi¬ 
nate in good time if the jots are stood in 
a greenhouse or a Peach-house abo^t to lx* 
started. Those not. in possession of jots 
of the requisite size may, to save the ex- 
l>eiise of buying, make use of waterproof 
cardboard pots, which can be purchased 
at a cheap rate.—II. 


A MANANA IN SUSSEX. 

We are used to the Japanese Manana in 
Cornish gardens, but it is surprising to 
see it tall and handsome in a Sussex gar¬ 
den, and that not near the sea or in any 
very favoured spot. It is in a clearing in 


be recommended to lovers of hardy flowers, 
and when thoroughly establiwhed it6 beauty-i6 
enhanced.—K irk. 


SWEET PEAS. 

No flower—not even the Chrysanthemum — 
has created such an amount of enthusiasm 
during the last ten years as tin* Sweet Pea. 
Its debut as a fashionable blossom was 
the signal for thousands to take up its cul¬ 
ture. and the trade boomed it to such an 
extent that the would-be grower was be¬ 
wildered with the number of varieties. 
Not a few of these varieties, although pos¬ 
ing under different names, given by various 
raisers, were one and the same sort, whilst 
there were others placed on the market 
little, if any, different from others that had 
preceded them ; indeed, so very much alike 


finding out that, at much less cost and 
trouble, it is i>ossible to raise enough 
flowers for beautifying the garden and the 
home. 

One meets i**ople to-day who not many 
years back wore heart and soul in the cul¬ 
ture of the Sweet. Pea, and to whom novel¬ 
ties were essential, who have either now 
given up altogether or who are content 
with, say, a dozen varieties, and sow their 
seed in April out-of-doors. It is the 
rational culture of Sweet Peas that I 
would urge upon owners of small gardens 
especially to follow. Ground dug 2 feet or 
so deep, and enriched with rotted dung, 
and heli>ed with a little superphosphate of 
lime, will grow* Sweet Peas that will give 
a prolific supply of flowers. Seed should 
be sown in April, and strands of black 
cotton drawn across the rows to thwart 
the birds. Small twigs should tie placed 
to the young plants by way of protection, 
and to which they can cling, then follow 
with tall sticks, taking care to give each 
plant plenty of room for development. 
Nourishment when the buds have formed, 
in the shape of liquid-manure with which 
soot is incorporated, will help the plants 
considerably when given after the usual 
waterings. Above all, gather the flowers 
regularly, and so prevent the formation 
of seeds than which nothing so weakens 
(he plants and checks the continuation of 
blooming. _ Derby. 

GARDEN PE8T8 AND FRIENDS. 

THE VINE WEEVIL AND FERNS. 
The common Vine Weevil (Otiorrhyncus 
silicatus) by no means confines its attacks 
to tlie Vine, but is one of the most de¬ 
structive pests also in connection with 
Ferus. In the grub state it is represented 
by fat, lierfectly white maggots, each about 
half an inch long. These arise from eggs 
laid in the autumn, and, immediately they 
are hatched, set to work to devour the 
roots and burrow into the fleshy material 
of the crowns or rhizomes below the sur¬ 
face of the soil. With evergreen Ferns 
their presence is evidenced by a wilting of 
the fronds, which, when pulled, come away 
freely. Unless the plants are then lifted 
and thoroughly washed and freed from the 
pests during this process they will be en¬ 
tirely destroyed during the winter. About 
the end of April or in May these grubs as¬ 
sume a chrysaloid form in the soil, and 
shortly after emerge in the shape of a 
dark, dull grey, nearly black beetle about 
half an inch long, with a long, pointed 
snout and oval body. These at once at¬ 
tack the foliage by gnawing away the 
edges of the rising fronds, so that, as 
growth proceeds, great disfigurement re¬ 
sults. While doing this their presence 
may also be detected by their light brown 
watery dejiosits, and if the plant be in a 
pot they will be easily detected, even if 
hidden in the soil, by plunging ^he pot en¬ 
tirely under water, when in a minute or 
two at the outside they will emerge from 
their concealment, climb into view, and 
are easily captured and destroyed. The 
beetle cannot stand immersion, but a fort¬ 
night's submersion of grub-infested pots, 
though a few may struggle to the surface 
and be disjiosed of, will not suffice to drown 
the maggots, as I have proved by experi¬ 
ment. A very singular fact for which I 
have found no explanation is that the 
Ferns attacked by the beetles, apart from 
the indication already given, often betray 
their presence by the fronds, even un¬ 
damaged ones, becoming of a very pale, 
whitish green throughout, but resume their 
normal colour very soon after the. Weevil 
is destroyed. In hosts of cases, indeed, 1 
have found t^i|e jVVe^Y^ 6 soleI X l> y virtue of 

""t^FI^BFIlVERSITf T D - 



A hardy Banana (Musa japonica) at Sheffield Park. 


a great wood giving shelter and some 
shade. 

Its height is probably 18 feet to 20 feet. 
We measured one leaf last year w'hich was! 
.lust 10 feet long. Bracken is put around 
the base of its stems in w’inter, and gener¬ 
ally up to about 4 feet, so as to keep a bit 
of height, but it has not of late been killed 
down to the Bracken; indeed, in the winter 
of 1915, notwithstanding the very cold si>ell 
in November, it was growing somewhat 
during the mild January. That would be 
about 7 feet or so up, all above that having 
been settled by frost. It really seems about 
as hardy as a Gunncra, and even more 
tropical-looking. 


Adonis amurensis. If the flowers of this 
Adonis come a trifle too early iu the year, the I 
variety is, nevertheless, an excellent one. ! 
There can be no two^opiuione as to. its beauty, 
while its growth is fre.ee and .aiijpngpr than 
thait of other inefl |bey ^o| th It can ^ 


were they to the tyro as to result in con¬ 
fusion. 

We have learnt a good deal in the matter 
of growing Sweet l’eas since the days w hen 
Sweet Fea societies sprang up with re¬ 
markable rapidity. One of the things is 
that the beauty of Sweet Peas is not im¬ 
proved by the coarse, big flowers. Grow¬ 
ing Sweet Peas in trenches which have 
been excavated 4 feet or 5 feet deep, and 
filled with si>ecial soils and manure, may 
enable one to get plants 10 feet or more 
in height, with jierhaps 2 feet flower-stems. 
All (his is quite unnecessary. There has 
conic over those who love Sweet Peas a 
change w'ithin the last few years, it may 
only have been gradual, but it is a radical 
change nevertheless, and it is a return to 
the rational method of culture. 1 do not 
say that the one who sets out on this w r a.v 
will get the finest, flowers, hut many who 
have grown tiled of the exhibitor’s way of 
treating a Verv beautiful annual are now T 
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FORCING SEAKALE. 

This is more readily forced tlian Aspara¬ 
gus, and much less costly to grow, as ex¬ 
cellent roots for forcing may be obtained 
in six months from the time of planting 
the sets. If plauts for forcing are not 
grown at home the cost of the best grown 
roots is not great. Seakale is now grown 
in large quantities for the purpose. 
Forcing is very simple, but, unlike Aspara¬ 
gus, Sea kale needs growing in the dark to 
get the best blanched top, and though 
usually grown in a Mushroom-house it will 
force readily on pipes or flues if placed in 
a box and kept covered. It is an excellent 
plan to place roots when trimmed of all 
side roots in a box 12 inches or 15 inches 
iu depth. The roots are then covered w r ith 
Coeoanut fibre or flue leaf-soil to about 
4 inches or more, and a lid on the box 
keeps the plants close. The warmth from 
the flue or pipes forces up the Kale in 
three or four weeks. For later supplies I 
have placed it under stages and well 
covered it to keep R dark. Treated thus 
the Kale will need six weeks without 
bottom heat, but the quality will be good, 
and it is an easy matter to make succession 
crops. Another good plan is to place a 
number of roots in a large pot, All in the 
roots with fine soil, and place the plants in 
a warm spot, at the same time placing an 
empty pot over the one with the roots to 
keep the crowns quite dark. 

Sea kale may also be forced in its grow ¬ 
ing quarters. Here pots or covers of some 
kind are employed, these being placed over 
the roots where growing. The most im¬ 
portant point in the forcing is not to over¬ 
heat at the start. Rank fresh manures 
cause much steam, the plants refuse to 
move, or if they do the tops decay badly. 
Far better use less heating manure, or 
mix leaves with the manure. Failing 
leaves use plenty of long litter, and thus 
secure slow fermentation. Roots forced in 
the open are not rendered useless like lifted 
ones, and the Kale grown thus is of better 
quality. For late supplies merely cover 
the roots with soil taken from between the 
lilies, placing this to a depth of 18 inches 
and the same width, not using covers 
This gives a supply from March to May. 

_ S. 


POTATOES ON NEW ALLOTMENTS. 
It is fair to assume that the bulk of those 
who enter on new allotments this year will 
desire to grow Potatoes. Whether the 
Board of Agriculture will be able to make 
such arrangements as will ensure everyone 
being able to procure seed at a reasonable 
rate remains to be seen. At the time of 
writing (end of December) prices for ordi 
miry sorts are greatly in excess of pre-war 
rates, or even lust season's prices. One 
thing may be reckoned on, there will be 
more Potatoes grown in this country than 
ever before, and the proiwsal of certain 
town councils to purchase in bulk and re¬ 
tail to bond fuh allotment-holders is one to 
be commended. 

There are one or two points I would im¬ 
press on those “ fresh in the fleld ” in re¬ 
gard to culture—one is to deeply dig the 
soil and leave it rough until planting time 
arrives, aud the other is to allow plenty of 
room between sets and rows. For early 
Potatoes 9 inches between the sets and 
2 feet between the rows should be regarded 
as the minimum. This will leave room in 
alternate row's for the planting of winter 
greens. As regards late sorts a space of 
27 inches, or even 30 inches, between the 
rows is none too much where varieties like 
King Edward or Gtfeal .Scot are grqwn, 
whilst n foot-from s at te leel shoWlIne. the 


rule. Nothing must be planted between 
late Potatoes. It does not result in any¬ 
thing satisfactory, and only robs the soil 
of the nutriment the Potatoes should have. 
At the commencement of a season 27 inches 
seem a deal of space to allow betw'een 
rows, but as tile haulm becomes strong and 
big the wisdom of giving Potatoes plenty 
of room to develop is clear. There is 
nothing gained by overcrowding anything, 
least of all Potatoes. Wooubastwick. 


METHODS OF TRENCHING. 

Mu. E. II. Jenkins writes, in a recent issue 
of the Hardeners* Chronicle, upon a 
method of trenching which he ‘‘hit on” 
a number of years ago w'hile breaking up 
an old pasture. This W’as, briefly, to 
divide the quarter into half, and lay the 
opening taken out from one half adjacent 
to the other, in order to save the time 
and labour involved in transferring the 
whole width of the opening from the top to 
the bottom of the piece being dealt with. 
The idea is, admittedly, a good one, and 
one to be commended, but surely it did not 
take much ingenuity to “ hit on ” it. I 
can assu-re Mr. Jenkins that the practice 
has been followed from time immemorial 
in Scottish gardens ; and any outside fore¬ 
man in charge of such a piece of w'ork 
would never dream of beginning the work 
in any other way. As a matter of fact, a 
few' years ago I determined to break up 
a similar piece of ground as that to which 
Mr. Jenkins refers and wiiich was 50 yards 
in length by about 20 yards in width, for 
the purpose of Potato growing. I sent 
three young men to the work without any 
further instructions than that the quarter 
was to be trenched as quickly and as well 
as possible. Going along a few hours 
afterwards, I found, as I had expected, 
that they had “ hit on ” the method de¬ 
scribed by Mr. Jenkins. Indeed, it would 
have been surprising had they done any¬ 
thing else, for in Scottish gardens a know- 
ledge of correct digging and trenching, and 
the best and speediest way of doing the 
same, are inculcated from the apprentice¬ 
ship days, and a good spadesman is con¬ 
sidered of as much value as a good plants- 
mari or a good fruit-grower. 

A Scottish Gardener. 


ROTATION OF VEGETABLE CROPS. 
In all well-appointed gardens special atten¬ 
tion should be paid to this important sub¬ 
ject, for by so doing the soil can be made 
to yield a greater return for the labour ex¬ 
pended upon it. If one kind of vegetable 
be grown on the same plot for several 
years in succession it has a tendency to ex¬ 
haust the soil of one or more of the ele¬ 
ments that constitute the plant’s food. 
With care and knowledge of the qualities 
of the laud, one kind of crop may be grown 
successfully in the same place for several 
years in succession. This, however, en¬ 
tails a considerable amount of labour and 
excuse, for the soil must be supplied with 
similar quantities of the different kinds of 
food on which the plants that have been 
grown on it were built up, so that the 
cultivator would be required to kuow how 
much of each had been taken aw-ay that 
he might replace them in order to ensure 
success. By a judicious variation of crops 
the difficulty is to some exteut overcome, 
as all kinds of vegetables do not consist of 
the same oomi>ouuds. As an example, w'e 
will take a crop of 

Peas. All gardeners kuow that if these 
be sown a sufficient distance apart, so that 
the sun aud air may have free access to 
both sides of the rows, the produce will be 
greater than if they were sown close to¬ 
gether. Why is this? The reason is be¬ 
cause there is not sufficient food within the 
reach of the roots to supply them all. 


Another is because, owing to the plants 
being so close together, the foliage is not 
able to expand, and if there be no expan¬ 
sion of the leaves there is no root action; 
therefore, it is beneficial to the Peas to be 
sown a greater distance apart than is 
usually allowed them. Some will say this 
is a waste of ground; so it would be if no 
crop were grown between, but we must 
take care that what is sown or planted be- 
tween the rows of Peas does not interfere 
with tliat w'hich is to succeed. Lettuce, 
Spinach, aud Radishes are all crops that 
may with safety be grown, for they occupy 
tlie ground but a very short time, and are 
usually ready for use long before the Peas, 
and after they are cleared off the spaces 
may be used for Celery. I usually sow all 
Pens in the open quarters 7 feet apart, two 
rows of some dwarf crop being grown be¬ 
tween them. This is cleared off before it 
is time to plant ,tbe Celery. The soil being 
turned over so much with taking out the 
trenches, earthing and lifting the crop, it 
will be in good condition, especially if it be 
laid up rough for a few' weeks, for Carrots, 
Onions, Parsnips, and Beet. As all these 
.crops remain on the ground for a consider¬ 
able time and all require deep cultivation, 
no better place could be found for them. 
The Onions being the first to be cleared 
off, the following season their place can be 
occupied with Cabbages, on which plot 
they usually grow well. The Cabbages are 
afterwards succeeded by Potatoes, the 
manure for this crop being dug in during 
the autumn after the other has been 
cleared away. Broccoli, Brussels Sprouts, 
aud Cauliflowers should all have a change 
of ground each season. If Potatoes follow 
Carrots and Parsnips, then any of the 
Brassica tribe may succeed these. 

Where the garden has to be heavily 
cropped and every foot of it put to some 
use, it is w’ell to take account beforehand 
w'hat crops and how' much of each it is in¬ 
tended to grow, so that when the time 
comes round for planting or sowing there 
may be no difficulty in having a plot ready 
for the seed. Seakale and Asparagus are 
crops that trouble some gardeners very 
much, for where a quantity of these has 
to be lifted each year for forcing, much 
ground has to be occupied in growing the 
necessary supply of roots. For the former 
a good open piece of ground that has not 
been previously carrying any kind of 
Brassica is needed, and on close heavy 
kind special preparations must be made 
for tlie Asparagus, or it will not do well. 

H. 


QUALITY IN POTATOES. 

The first aim of a Potato-grower should 
be to obtain quality, and in the selection 
of varieties this should receive considera¬ 
tion. Speaking of varieties of Potatoes, 
one has to admit that their name is legion, 
and year after year new sorts—many of 
them, perhaps, only so-called-are placed 
on the market. Considering this, it is a 
wonder that the whole thing is not iu a 
state of chaos and that varieties have not 
got mixed up in a perplexing medley. But 
such is not the case, and the reason is, I 
think, that out of the almost unlimited 
number of varieties in existence there is 
only a small proportion possessing good all¬ 
round qualities, and these have got a firm 
hold on public favour. The few leading 
varieties of both early aud main-crop Pota¬ 
toes are known and grown in every county 
and nearly all localities, which proves that 
if a Potato iiossesses good quality it is cer¬ 
tain to become i>opular. Nor is a tuber of 
this character long iu gaining public 
favour, aud if au illustration be wanted, 
take the well-known variety Up-to-date, 
than which perhaps no main-crop sort en¬ 
joys a wkjeij -pop^l^ty,! : It would be 
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interesting to know how many new varie¬ 
ties of Potatoes have been put on the 
market since Up-to-date was introduced, 
and how far the majority have succeeded 
in gaining public favour. 

Admitted, then, that there are only a few 
really popular Potatoes, the advisability of 
introducing so many new sorts may be 
questioned. The argument is quite feasi¬ 
ble, and it is an open question whether we 
are not getting too many named sorts of 
Potatoes, because numbers of them have so 
great a similarity that it would puzzle an 
expert to tell the difference. Considering 
the tendency there- is to swell the already 
large Potato family with varieties that may 
or may not be distinct or new, it is quite 
time some means was adopted to put a 
check on the output. The existence of any 
variety of Potato has a limit according to 
its constitution. The beet of Potatoes, 
however, perform a double office, for not 
only do they provide us with a staple food 
during their existence, but they are the 
parents of the standard sorts which follow 
them. If support is needed to the state¬ 
ment that even the beet of Potatoes do not 
last indefinitely it can readily be found. 
Think of the grand old varieties which 
were popular say a quarter of a century 
ago. Referring to Potatoes that are on the 
wane, take Magnum Bonum, which still 
has many supporters. At one time this 
was the most popular main-crop Potato in 
cultivation, but the same cannot be said of 
it now, and the reason is that it has lost 
some of the high qualities it once possessed. 
In some districts where Magnum Bonum 
was the staple variety it is hardly grown 
at all; it is slowly following in the wake 
of other good sorts. 

In the raising of Potatoes too much at¬ 
tention is given to appearance, and not 
enough to quality and productiveness. The 
monster tuber is not encouraged in the best 
gardens, and rightly so. We all know the 
value of an even tuber possessing no deep 
eyes, but this is not everything in a Potato, 
and tubers that are nice to look at in¬ 
variably take first prize irrespective of 
their eating qualities and cropping. At 
present there is no other standard for ad¬ 
judicating prizes for Potatoes except ap- 
pearanee, and this accounts for many 
sterling varieties never being seen on the 
show-board. We hear of this or that 
Potato being a good exhibition variety, and 
why? Simply because it presents an at¬ 
tractive appearance, and to the worship of 
this, quality is sacrificed. Growers can 
soon find out the sorts that are profitable, 
the worn-out, inferior, and synonymous 
varieties being weeded out and only the 
best quality varieties grown. G. 


PLANTING POTATOES ON MEADOW 
LAND. 

I ha vi been negotiating for a small piece of 
land, and, unfortunately, it has taken some 
time to do this. The ground in question is a 
pieoe of a meadow, the soil light and sandy. 
As soon as possible I propose to double 
trench, and will no doubt have to plant the 
seed Potatoes almost immediately. Would you 
advise taking precautions against wireworms, 
and, if so, what? Someone advised planting 
the seed 18 inches apart and 6 inches deep, 
and not to earth up. Labour being so difficult 
to obtain, this oommends itself to me for that 
reason, but what would be the objections, if 
any, to this way of cultivation?— R. M. Biach. 

[There is ample time before planting 
need be thought of, as the middle of April 
would, seeing that the preparation of the 
hind in your case will be unavoidably de¬ 
layed, be quite early enough. When the 
weather breaks proceed to manure and 
trench the ground as you propose, burying 
the turf in the itfwer,trench.^With re- 
gardUto insect Wnldst sure 


to be some of these present in the soil, 
especially wireworms, to combat which 
either dress it with one of the soil dis¬ 
infectants or take one bushel of air-slaked 
lime, half that quantity of salt, mix both 
together and strew enough of the mixture 
on the surface of each spit, before digging, 
to whiten the soil. Mix these ingredients 
as intimately as possible with the soil as 
digging proceeds. If the varieties of 
Potatoes you intend growing are “ eariles ” 
or second “earlies” the rows may be IS 
inches apart, bnt if main crop or late sorts 
they should not be less than 2 feet in the 
first case and from 2| feet to 3 feet In the 
latter. The sets in the case of earlies and 
second earlies should be planted from 
9 inches' to 12 inches apart in the rows, 
according to size, and not less than 15 
inches apart in all other cases. From 
4 inches to 5 inches is quite deep enough to 
plant the tubers in the drills. With re¬ 
gard to not moulding, you can hardly ex- 
l>tct good results if you omit to do this. 
You will probably be able to find someone 
to do it when the time arrives, and even if 
you have to give a high rate of wage for 
it to be done it will in the long run pay to 
do so.] 

THE CULTIVATION OF EARLY PEAS 
AND POTATOES. 

Now that so much attention is centred on 
home-grown vegetables, this is a favour¬ 
able opportunity to point out the great 
value of warm, sunny borders, more 
especially under walls, for the earliest 
supplies of Peas and Potatoes. For¬ 
tunately, these two most useful of all gar¬ 
den crops may be grown together on the 
same border, and by arranging them on 
the following plan they may be grown to 
the mutual advantage of one another. The 
rows should run due north and south. Un¬ 
less the wall happens to be facing due 
south, this will necessitate arranging the 
rows in a slanting direction, but, after all, 
there is no reason why the rows in a 
border should run at right angles to the 
wall or pathway save for the convention¬ 
alities which so often dominate the kitchen 
garden. The advantage of having rows 
due north and south is that the crops may 
have the full benefit of the sun’s rays, and 
if the border is made to slope to the south, 
so much the better for early crops. There 
i* another advantage in placing the rows 
in this way, for the early Peas in parallel 
rows afford protection to the Potatoes 
from frost and from the cold east winds. 
Every gardener knows that damage to 
plants by frost is greatly increased by the 
bright morning sun which usually follows 
a frost at night, and if the Potato tops are 
only shaded for the first few hours they 
may escape. This is where the rows of 
early Peas are so very helpful to the Pota¬ 
toes, for by sowing Peas at every fourth 
or fifth row they will give shelter to the 
Potatoes from the east winds and provide 
just the shade from the sun which is so 
much needed on frosty mornings. Let it 
not be thought that the Peas will afford 
all the protection necessary to keep off the 
frost from the Potatoes. Sufficient dry 
litter should be kept close at hand to give 
a light covering to the rows on the ap¬ 
proach of frost, removing it as soon as 
danger is over. Frame lights may also be 
used to cover Potatoes, but they should 
not be kept over the Potatoes too long. 
Potatoes may be had from warm borders 
in the open by early June without the 
labour and expense of forcing. 

The novice is apt to make the mistake of 
earthing up the rows too early and too fre¬ 
quently; that is, before the green leaves 
liave had a proper chance of seeing day¬ 
light. This weakens the plants.—Coun/ry 
Life. 


Potatoes on the same plot year after 

year.— The idea that it is necessary that 
Potatoes must have an annual change of 
site is no longer held. I have cropped a 
7-acre plot for seven consecutive years, 
with Potatoes. Last season there was 
! but a minimum of diseased tubers on this 
particular plot. The tubers were some¬ 
what small, occasioned mainly by the dry 
weather experienced during May, June, 
July, and August, as well as a generally 
cold, sunless summer. I am now preparing 
this same plot for another crop during the 
coming season by giving it a good dressing 
of farmyard manure, ploughing it in at 
once. An allotment-holder in this parish 
has grown on his plot Potatoes uninter¬ 
ruptedly for fifty-three years, and with 
good results. Directly the crop is cleared 
the haulm and any diseased tubers should 
at once be burnt; the land at once dug 
over, leaving the surface as rough as possi¬ 
ble. In stiff land, what animal manure is 
used should be dug in in the autumn. In 
the case of light loam or saudy soil the 
manure can be added at planting time 
equally well. The all-important point lies 
in the management of the soil. If allowed 
to remain in the same condition as left 
when the Potatoes were dug until planting 
time comes round again I do not wonder, 
then, under such conditions a change of 
site is necessary.—E. M., Hants. 

Liquid manure. —An answer to a corre¬ 
spondent in the issue of January 27th 
(page 55) recommending the use of liquid 
manure for fruit-trees during winter leads 
me to say that it is equally valuable In 
other ways, even at that season. Where 
there is a plentiful supply in the tank at 
that time, if it be thrown freely upon 
ground which has been dug, its effects will 
be noticed upon the crops which the 
quarter so treated carries during the 
following season. I can, from experience, 
recommend the winter use of liquid manure 
upon the ground intended for Onions, 
Carrots, Celery, Parsnips, and Beet. In 
addition, it will be found that Lettuces, 
and, in fact, saladings generally, will be 
crisper and more succulent when grown 
upon soil which has been repeatedly 
drenched, when vacant, with liquid 
manure.— Kirk. 

Asparagus.— Whether the crowns are lifted 
and foroed in frames or grown permanently 
in pits and forced where grown, leas time will 
now be required after starting before the pro¬ 
duce is ready for use. As the days lengthen 
and sun heat becomes more powerful the 
crowns will start the more readily and less 
warmth be needed, but so long as the weather 
remains oold the renovation and maintenance 
of a good heat in the linings and beds must 
have strict attention. It is always a good plan 
to have a heap of fermenting materials in re¬ 
serve for this purpose. If the heads are re¬ 
quired to be blanched daylight must be ex¬ 
cluded from the frames or pits by oovering 
the sashes with mats or litter, tilting the lights 
a little at the back, both to allow steam to 
escape and to prevent the produoe becoming 
weak and drawn. 

Potato Orest Scot.—There are so many 
varieties of Potatoes now that amateurs are 
sometimes at a loss to know which to grow. 
I can recommend this one as a second-early or 
mid-eeason variety. It thrives very well in the 
strong coal-measure soil so abundant round 
mining districts. It is a round variety, a 
heavy cropper, and cooks well. It is one of 
the sorts recommended by the Board of Agri¬ 
culture as being resistant to wart disease.— 
E. T. Ellis, Sheffield. 


Index And Binding Cases for completed. 

Volume.— The Index to Volume XXXVIII. of Gajldbn- 
ino Illustrated m now ready (price 3d., post free 3\3Lf. 
The Binding Cate for the tame volume is alee available 
(price Is. 6d. t by post Is. 9dJ. The Index and Binding 
Case can be obtained from any netesagent, or from the 
Publisher, 63, Lincoln a Inn Fields, London, W.G. If ordered 
together, the price of the Index and Binding Case it ts., poet 
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THE WEEK'S WORK. 

OPEN-AIR GARDENING. 

In bloom Fbbbuaky 13th.— Erica cameo (in 
variety ), Erica mediterranea hybrida, and E. 
lusitanica. 

Thb wisk’s wobk.—U p to the time of writing 
it has not been poeeible to resume outside 
work. The most severe frosts in this locality 
were on the 6bh and 7th, when 25 degs. and 
26 degs. were registered. There are now signs 
of a change, and as soon as a thaw takes place 
everything possible must be done to make up 
arrears of work. In the rock garden it will 
be necessary to examine the various plants, 
and make firm any that may have been dis¬ 
turbed by the frosts. Remove tree leaves and 
litter from about the plants, as, if allowed 
to remain, they may oause them to damp off. 
Hardy plants, including freshly-propagated 
stock which have been wintered in cold- 
frames, will be planted out at the first oppor¬ 
tunity. Those of a delicate nature will not be 
planted until the end of March or early in 
April. Advantage must be taken of every 
favourable opportunity to complete the manur¬ 
ing and digging of herbaceous borders. 
Michaelmas Daisies have been greatly im¬ 
proved during recent years, and no garden 
should be without them. A border should be 
eet apart entirely for them and a careful 
selection made. The plants should be lifted 
annually, the spring being the best time, 
dividing and replanting on deeply dug ground 
which has been given a liberal dressing of 
rotten manure. A common mistake in re¬ 
planting is that of leaving the plants too 
large, portions that are capable of producing 
five or six strong growths being quite large 
enough. These should be planted not lees than 
3 feet from plant to plant, the same distance 
separating the rows. The beet effects are ob¬ 
tained in a border of considerable width. A 
background of shrubs or dwarf trees is suit¬ 
able, but the roots of trees should not be 
allowed to encroach on the ©oil wherein the 
Asters are planted. The plants will succeed in 
almost any aspect, but I prefer for them a 
south or south-west aspect. Many of the taller- 
growing varieties of the A. Novi Belgii and 
A. Novae Angliae sections should be placed well 
bock amongst the shrubs, and for the promi¬ 
nent part of the border varieties of A. eri- 
coidee and A. cordifolius are most suitable, as 
these species possess the most graceful habit 
and flower very freely. There ore many excel¬ 
lent varieties, and to obtain the best effect 
consideration of colour must be given at the 
time of planting, as well as the height the 
varieties tisually attain to. The following 
varieties are particularly handsome: Climax, 
a very strong grower, with large, clear-blue 
flowers fully 2 inches across; Mrs. F. W. 
Rayner, crimson flowers; Luotre, semi-double 
flower, rose colour; Hon.'Edith = Gibbs, pale 
blue; Bianca, white; Enchantress, white, pass¬ 
ing to pink; and cordifolius elegans, bright 
lilac. Plante of the A. Amellus type are too 
small for arranging with the other sections, 
and are best given a position by themselves. 
They are very useful for cutting. A few of the 
best varieties in this section are: H. J. Cut- 
bush, lilacea. Rosy Morn, Beaute Parfaite, and 
Beauty of Ronsdorf. Other species worthy of 
cultivation include A. aerie, A. diffusus hori- 
zon tails, A. turbinellue, and A. Tradeecanti, 
one of the latest to flower. Any varieties it is 
desired to propagate, if divided now and potted 
into small pots, will make good plants for 
potting out at a later date. They should be 
placed in a cold-frame and kept fairly close 
for a time. Seed may be sown at the present 
time in boxes or pots filled with sandy soil, 
placing the receptacles in a gentle heat. Del¬ 
phiniums may be propagated by detaching the 
side shoots as soon as obtainable and potting 
them up into 3-inch pots, placing these in a 
cold-frame which should be kept moderately 
close until the cuttings have rooted. In 
gardens where space will allow, a border or 
large bed should be devoted to Phloxes, the 
soil for which cannot be too rich. If a large 
stock of varieties is available, planting may 
be proceeded with as soon as the soil is in a 
suitable condition, but if the stock is limited 
and the varieties choice, the best plan is to pot 
them up. Quite small nieces, if placed in 
3-inch pots as above Advised for Dejp limjnme, 
will soon grow into ApdgJtqpU. Win a Diant- 


ing, make dumps of each variety, arranging 
the clumps in an irregular fashion, employing 
six or seven plants in each dump. Plant 
firmly at a distance of 2 feet apart. 

F. W. Gallop. 

Lilford Hall Gardens, Oundle, Northants. 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Carnations. —Cuttings of the Perpetual- 
flowering varieties put in at the beginning of 
the year and subeequently should be potted off, 
if not already done, into small 60's, doing this 
in the house in which they are standing to 
avoid giving them a chill. When finished, give 
them a light, warm position, and when the 
roots have got a grip of the soil pinch out the 
points of the plants to make them break. 

Bedding Pelargoniums.— These should now 
be potted off into large 60-sized pots and stood 
close together for a time on the front stage of 
a recently started Peach-house or vinery 
should a more suitable place not be available. 
Mope space will be required for them when 
they beoome well rooted and new growth is 
being made. Plants intended for spring bloom¬ 
ing in pots will now need assistance in the 
shape of liquid-manure or an artificial ferti¬ 
liser. As the blooms commence to open the 
atmosphere of the house must be kept dry and 
buoyant, otherwise the petals will decay soon 
after they unfold. The blooming of the earliest 
struck plants now being over, fresh stock 
should be raised at once by making cuttings 
of all the well-ripened growths. Insert these 
singly in thumb pots, and put them into a 
heat of 60 degs. to 65 degs. to strike. Where 
appreciated, no more showy subjects can be 
grown for decoration, both in autumn and 
spring. Some of-the old varieties yet remain 
unbeaten for freedom of blooming. 

Xitohen garden. —Digging has had perforce 
to be suspended, but the frozen condition of 
the ground has afforded an opportunity—which 
rarely happens—of carting manure direct to 
where wanted on the quarters without in any 
way damaging the surface. This, it need 
hardly be said, has saved a considerable 
amount of time in wheeling alone. 

Celery trenches. —If the ground is at liberty, 
the opening of the trenches now for part, if 
not all, of the crop will save much valuable 
time later on in the busy season. This does 
not by any means imply that the ground re¬ 
quired will be lying idle until it is time to 
plant the Celery, for such.is not the case, as 
both the trenches and banks of soil between 
the trenches may in the meantime be used to 
advantage in the growing of other crops. The 
precise nature of the latter depends on the 
width of the trenches and the banke also. If 
the trenches are of a width to accommodate 
three and four rows of plants, the banks in the 
former instance may be sown with Peas grow¬ 
ing from 1} feet to 2 feet in height, and in the 
latter 3 feet to 4 feet in height. With trenches 
of lees width the banks could then be utilised 
for a double row of Early Longpod or 
Mazagan Broad Beans, or for Spinach, Let¬ 
tuces—in fact, anything which will come off 
before the soil is required for the moulding 
up of the Celery. From the trenches a crop of 
Radishes, early Cabbage Lettuce, Spinach, etc., 
may he taken and then be cleared before re¬ 
quired for Celery. On stiff, heavy soils, the 
additional working of the soil which such a 
scheme entails would be of great advantage, 
as it would leave it in a free-working condi¬ 
tion for Celery planting. The proper width 
for taking out a trench to hold four rows of 
plants is 4$ feet, with a distance of 6 feet 
between it and the next trench. For three 
rows of plants the trench should be 31 feet, 
and the intervening space between 5 feet. For 
a double row the trench should be 21 feet with 

4 feet between the trenches. Single-row 
trenches may be from 9 inches to 12 inches in 
width and 3 feet apart. The soil in any case 
should be dug out about 15 inches in depth, 
and after loosening the bottom put in a layer 
of good rotten manure 4 inches to 6 inches 
thick. If this is not at command, old Mush¬ 
room or hotbed manure may be used with 
equally good results. Place some 4 inches to 

5 inches in depth of the best of the soil thrown 
out over the manure, after which make the 
surface of the banks level when all is in readi¬ 
ness for cropping when required. 


Pea Bowing.— As soon as the weather breaks 
and the soil has dried and in workable con¬ 
dition, a good sowing of Peas of two or three 
varieties to ensure a succession should take 
place, selecting warm, sheltered positions in 
each and every case. Spare no pains to make 
the sowing a success, even going to the length 
of placing some old potting compost or leaf- 
mould in the bottom of the drills before sow¬ 
ing, employing some of the same kind of 
material to cover the seed in with, also when 
the staple is of a cold, stiff and unkindly 
nature. 

Broad Beans.— A further sowing should take 
place the first favourable opportunity. These 
snooeed best in firm and heavy, rather than 
very light, soils. The latter should always be 
made as firm as poeeible by well treading 
beforehand. Sow in double lines, dibbling the 
seeds in about 9 inches apart in the lines, 
allowing the same distance between the lines. 
These double lines should stand about 3 feet 
asunder. 

Seed sowing.— The severe weather will, it is 
feared, have worked great havoc with all kinds 
of green vegetable crops. Provision as far as 
possible should, therefore, be made to make 
good the loss by forwarding as far as can 
prudently be done plants of Cauliflowers and 
Cabbage already raised under glass. Where 
former advioe on this point has not been acted 
upon, sow forthwith, not only the seeds pre¬ 
viously named, but Brussels Sprouts also. To 
help meet the shortage which is likely to re¬ 
sult, Seakale should, if crowns are available, 
be forced in larger quantities. 

Outdoor Seakale. —As soon as the weather 
becomes milder the latest lot of crowns should 
be covered down either with ashes or fine soil, 
or whatever has hitherto been employed for 
the purpose. 

Apricots.— When warmer conditions prevail 
these will come on quiokly— i.e., if the flower- 
buds have not suffered from the severe frosts 
already experienced, they being more sus¬ 
ceptible to injury after the turn of the year 
from this oause than the fruit-buds of any 
other kind of fruit-tree. In the meantime, 
whatever is usually employed to protect the 
trees should be overhauled and got in readi¬ 
ness for use at short notice. The copings can 
be got into position at once and made secure 
in case of rough weather intervening. If new 
poles are needed they should be procured and 
made ready by sharpening the butt ends and 
stripping off the bark after cutting all to the 
required length. During inclement weather 
the material used for protecting Peaches and 
other fruit-trees later on should be looked over 
and repaired if neoessary. 

Blower garden.— Hard weather will provide 
an opportunity for cleaning out shrubberies— 
i.e., where the practice obtains of raking out 
the accumulation of leaves beneath the trees 
and shrubs. Pick out all sticks and foreign 
matter, and stack them in some out of the way 
place for future use. The sticks and rubbish 
can then be burnt, taking care of the ashes 
and storing them in a dry place if not re¬ 
quired for immediate use. Stakes required for 
the support of herbaceous and other plants 
during the summer should be looked over, re¬ 
sharpening all found worth using again this 
coming season. Manure intended for enriching 
flower beds, etc., in the spring, which can 
hardly be in too decayed and short a condition, 
will if carefully turned and stacked in a heap 
eventually be more suitable for the purpose 
than if left to chance. If there as an accumu¬ 
lation of rubbish this oan either be turned or 
burnt, preferably the former if manure is 
scarce. Compost required for any purpose 
later on can also be made ready and placed 
under cover till wanted. A. W. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Early Vines have made sufficient growth to 
determine which shoots to leave and which to 
remove. On bright days, when the weather is 
mild, the Vines may be syringed gently and 
the paths damped at closing time. The mean 
temperature should be 60 degs. to 65 degs., but 
with sun heat it may rise to 75 degs or 80 degs. 
On cold nights and during sunless days it is 
better to maintain the lower temperature than 
to resort to much fire heat. The admission of 
fresh air .to.fi^iMiouees during the *arly part 
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of the year requires great oare. The foliage at 
this season is very tender, and is soon injured 
by careless ventilation. A change of air is 
necessary at least once a day to ensure the 
proper development of fruit and foliage, but 
it must be admitted in such a manner that the 
temperature of the house will not be suddenly 
lowered or cold draughts created thereby. In 
cloudy weather it is necessary to be always 
on the alert, opening or closing the ventilators 
at once on the appearance or disappearance of 
the sun, until the house is finally closed for the 
night. 


Lats vlikerles may now be started. At first 
the sun's warmth will be sufficient to start the 
bode into growth. On bright days syringe the 
rods, the walls of the house, and the borders 
twice daily, and carefully ventilate to prevent 
excessive warmth. Houses containing Ali¬ 
cante, Gres Colman, Lady Hutt, and Lady 
Downe’e will merely require to be kept closed 
at night, freely ventilating them during the 
day. Other conditions being favourable, the 
early growth promoted by these means will be 
satisfactory, and artificial warmth will not be 
necessary until the buds buret. Owing to the 
roots not becoming very active until leafage 
has advanced, the borders, provided they are 
now moist, will not require watering until that 
stage is reached, but if dry, they should bs 
given a thorough soaking. 

Chrysanthemums that are rooted may be 
placed into frames as soon as the weather will 
permit them to be moved, as they need more 
ventilation during favourable weather. The 
cuttings that were rooted first may now be 
potted before the roots get entangled. For 
this first potting a mixture of loam, leaf- 
mould, and coarse sand is suitable. This 
should be made moderately firm round the 
roots with the fingers. Place a small stake to 
each plant to secure it from injury. After 
potting, keep the frames closet! for a few days, 
and if it is thought necessary lightly ehade 
the plants until the roots have recovered. 
Keep the plants well exposed to the light and 
near to the glass, and do not nee artificial 
heat unless it is to ward off frost. On the 
slightest eigne of aphis the plants should be 
dusted with Tobacco powder or syringed with 
Quassia extract. Old plants of 

Fuchsias may now be pruned and cleaned, 
but do not repot them until they have etarted 
into growth. Place the plants in a warm- 
house and syringe them daily. Plants that 
were rooted last autumn should be kept 
growing steadily, repotting them as often as 
necessary. If the side growths are duly 
pinched, these plants will quickly make pyra¬ 
mids and flower during the coming summer. 


Kitchen garden.- The severe weather has de¬ 
layed outdoor operations, and this fact will 
materially increase the pressure of work as 
soon as more favourable conditions prevail. 
All preparatory work, such as the provision of 
properly sharpened Pea-sticks, the examination 
of roots in the store, and the setting out of 
seed Potatoes, as before advised, should be 
seen to. In view of the general shortage of 


Potatoes, everyone should strive to have new 
tubers from the open ground as early in the 
season as possible; therefore, a email planta¬ 
tion should be made as soon after the end of 
this month as the ground is in a fit condition. 
If they can be planted under a south wall, and 
where some old potting soil can be used for 
covering, the yield of new tubers will be ad¬ 
vanced by ten days or even a fortnight. In 
damp or low-lying situations where frost is 
frequent, some covering material should be 
held in readiness so that it may be applied 
when neoeseary. 


Maincrop Onions.—If the gronnd for this 
crop was trenched and manured in winter, it 
only requires to be forked over In epring and 
allowed to remain until it is fairly dry, when 
it may be trodden, levelled, and raked over. 
These operations cannot be done successfully 
unless the ground is dry, therefore it is better 
to defer sowing for a week or two if the 
weather is unsuitable. The seeds should be 
sown in shallow drills drawn at 18 inches 
apart, and covered carefully by pushing the 
soil from the sides of the drill with the feet. 
The ground should then be lightly trodden 
and raked over wijth^a wooden xftke, care 
being; taker, net to 




Autumn-town Onions should be planted out 
as soon as the state of the ground will permit. 
As soon as the plants are re-established they 
should be given an occasional dusting of soot, 
and the Dutch hoe worked l>etween the rows 
occasionally to stir the surface soil. Autumn- 
sown Onions grow much larger and have a 
milder flavour than those raised in spring, 
and they come into use when Onions are 
scarce. Provided the ground is in a suitable 
condition, early varieties of 
Peas may be sown in quantity at the end of 
the month on ground which has been well pre¬ 
pared by trenching and manuring. Suitable 
varieties for this early sowing are Pilot, Early 
Giant. Early Marvel. Gradus, and First of All. 

Vegetable Marrows are generally much ap¬ 
preciated, and this vegetable lends itself 
readily to forcing. Seeds should be sown 
singly in 60-size pots and germinated in gentle 
heat. Endeavour to forward the development 
of the plants by placing them under portable 
frames on mild hotbeds, so that good crops 
may be cut from the middle of April onwards. 
When safe to do so, the frames can be re¬ 
moved and the plants top-dressed. THeee 
plants will be in full bearing when those of' 
most persons are being planted, and will con¬ 
tinue to fruit until frost destroys them in the 
autumn. To be successful with 
Tomatoes In the open air, the plants must 
be in a forward condition when planted out. 
To obtain good plants for this purpose seeds 
should be sown at the end of the present 
month. A gentle bottom heat will be neces¬ 
sary until the seedlings are well-above the 
ground, at which stage they should be placed 
as near the glass as possible. As soon as 
large enough to handle, pot them singly into 
3-inch pots, and when they have filled these 
with roots, pot them again into 6-inch pots, 
so that they will be good, strong plants show¬ 
ing flower when needed to put out in the last 
week of May or early in June, according to 
the weather. Sunrise and Best of All are reli¬ 
able varieties for outdoor culture. 

F. W. Gallop. 


SCOTLAND. 

Stock-taking.—At this season, and before 
propagation begins, it is advisable to take 
stock of the plants in hand, and make an 
estimate of the probable numbers required of 
each variety. It may be assumed that, at 
any rate in many cases, there will not be the 
same quantities of certain subjects needed as 
was the case a few years ago; hut, neverthe¬ 
less, an annual stock-taking has its advantages. 
It very often is obvious that a considerable 
number of plants may have become super¬ 
fluous, and can be quite well dispensed with. 
This results in more room being available for 
seedlings and young plants which require to 
be forwarded under glass, and I think it will 
be generally admitted that from now until 
May glasshouses and frames are apt to be 
rather congested, if, indeed, they are not at 
times overcrowded. 

Propagation.—The propagating-case was in 
the course of the week thoroughly overhauled 
and cleaned. The material which had served 
during the past year was entirely removed and 
destroyed, the woodwork thoroughly scrubbed, 
and the glass washed. Nothing, I think, is 
superior for the puig>ose of propagation to 
Cocoa-fibre. Almost everything seems to be 
suited by this material, and the cuttings 
readily emit roots in it. If a good bulk—say, 
about 8 inches in depth is used—a genial 
bottom heat is generated which assists in the 
early formation of roots, and the fibre, in ad¬ 
dition, can be kept in a suitable state of mois¬ 
ture with but little attention. It is of ad¬ 
vantage if hot-water pipes can be used to 
supplement the natural heat of the fibre; and 
to this end, in my own case, a 3-inch flow and 
return pipe is led immediately beneath, but 
not in, the case. After cleaning and refilling 
were attended to, a beginning was made. An 
inventory of the various things already put in 
may remind others of something which they 
may have overlooked. The oontents of the 
propagating case include cuttings of Begonia 
Gloire de Lorraine, B. metallica, B. G. de 
Soeaux, B. Weltoniensis, B. fuohsioides, and B. 
Bex, Fuchsias, Salvias in variety, Dracenas, 
Crotons, Enpatorinms, Petunias, Bryophyl- 


linns, Pqpdanue Yeitcbi. Tradeeoantias in 
variety. Campanulas, Libonia floribunda. 
Panicum, and the double blue Lobelia Kath¬ 
leen Mallard. As quickly as one batch is well 
rooted the young plants are removed, boxed or 
potted off, and replaced by others, until a 
sufficient quantity has been obtained. The 
propagating-case is kept almost airtight, and 
the condensed moisture rubbed off the glass 
twice daily. 

Gesneras.—As the latest batch of these is 
going out of bloom, a beginning is being made 
with the potting of conns for tkp earliest dis¬ 
play of these useful plants. Conns are so 
freely produced that, unless it is desired to 
obtain a fresh strain, there is no need for 
sowing seed. In addition, Gesneras can quite 
re'adily be increased by leaf-cuttings to any 
extent. A good mixture for growing these 
things consists of fibrous loam and leaf-mould 
in equal proportions, with, of course, a suffi¬ 
ciency of coarse sand. 

Salntpaulla lonantha.—Young plants of 
this neat little blue-flowered plant have been 
potted up into 3-inch and 4-inoh pots. These, 
I find, are quite large enough for them, arid 
very effective pieces can be grown in such pots. 
Formerly, I used to grow them in shallow 
pans 6 inches in diameter, three plants to each 
pan; but occasionally they made too much 
leafage and the flowering of the plants seemed 
to be diminished. 

Marines, which as yet show no symptoms of 
going to rest, are yet being regularly watered. 
Should it be necessary for any reason to divide 
or to repot, the work can be done quite safely 
now. The disturbance will hasten the resting 
time, and although it is more customary to 
defer potting until the bulbs are dormant, in 
oases such as those referred to I have no hesi¬ 
tation in undertaking division or repotting at 
the present time. 

Hippeastrnms.—These can now be shaken 
out, repotted, and set to work. Much, of 
course, depends upon the time at which they 
are required, and if wanted early, given a 
moderate stove heat, they will be appreciably 
earlier than if grown in a greenhouse tempera¬ 
ture. It is always interesting to raise Hip- 
peastrume from seed, and seedling plants 
which have been kept slowly moving during 
the winter may now receive a shift into larger 
sized pots. Borne seedlings turn out at times 
to be quite equal to expensive named sorts, 
and even the poorest of them is worth its place 
when a good strain of seed has been sown. 

Xalmaison Carnations.—Although in the 
meantime the culture of these has been—it is 
hoped temporarily—given up, yet it may not 
be out of place to say that young plants struck 
in autumn ought now to be in their flowering- 
pots. Generally speaking, pots 5 inches or 
6 inches in diameter will suffice. Let water be 
given sparingly, and grow-as ooolly as pos¬ 
sible. Even if the thermometer goes a ehade 
under 40 dege.. no apprehension need be felt 
as to their safety. Plants which were grown 
in 5-inch or 6-inch pots last season may now 
be potted on into 8-inch pots. These will make 
fine pieces, and give a large number of blooms, 
useful alike for deooration or for cutting. 
Being liable to attacks of aphides, precau¬ 
tionary vaporieings are needful from time to 
time, and before the shoots spindle for flower¬ 
ing neat stakes should be placed in position 
and the spikes tied in as becomes necessary. 
This requires to be done carefully, for they 
are very brittle and easily broken. 

Stakes.—At the time of writing, this district 
is in the grip of a very severe frost, accom¬ 
panied by a chilling east wind, which has put 
an end to outdoor work of all kinds. Ad¬ 
vantage has been taken bt this to cut a large 
number of stakes from an avenue of pollarded 
Plane-trees. These are cut to a length of from 
4 feet to 6 feet, and after being trimmed and 
pointed they are tied up into handy bundles. 
These stakes are chiefly used for Chrysanthe¬ 
mums in pots, and although they only endure 
for a single season, yet they are inexpensive, 
easily obtained, and serve the purpose well. 

Seed sowing.—A full sowing of Onions— 
Cranston’s Excelsior and Ails* Craig—has 
been made under glass. A previous sowing-—a 
email one—has germinated well, and the seed¬ 
lings will presently be,, fit for handling. At 
the same time a sowing of Leeks was put in—a 
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GUARANTESTED—, 


Seed Potatoes. 

Place jour Order at once. There ii not only a 
shortage of potatoes but a Tery much heavier 
demand than in any previous season, due to the 
exhortations of the Government and the Press to 
increase food production. 

REDUCED PRICES TO ALLOTMENT HOL¬ 
DERS can be (quoted when 5cwts. or more are 
ordered at one time. 

PRICES INCLUDE CARRIAGE on 281b«. or 
MORE. Offered subject to being unsold. 


EARLY. 

141b. 

281b. 

661 b. 

Early Puritan .. 

.. 4/- 

7/9 

153 

Express (Sharpe's) 

.. 4/7 

9- 

17/9 

Queen Mary 

SECOND EARLY 

.. 4/- 

7/9 

153 

British Queen .. 

.. A/- 

7/9 

153 

Epicure (Sutton's) 

.. 38 

73 

143 

Great Scott 

.. 4/11 

9/9 

19/- 

Lancashire Lass 

.. 4 J- 

7/9 

15/3 

MAINCROP. 




Arran Chief 

.. 4/7 

9/- 

179 

Cheshire Champion .. 

.. 3/8 

73 

143 

Duchess of Cornwall .. 

.. 4/- 

7/9 

15/3 

Evergood. 

.. 3 8 

73 

14/3 

Factor . 

.. 4/- 

7/9 

153 

Cheshire Edwards 

.. 3/3 

63 

123 

Provost . 

. 4/11 

99 

19/- 

Up-to-Date 

.. 4/- 

7/9 

153 


SPECIAL OFFER OF SEED POTATOES. 
For the present, while stocks hold out, Bees Ltd. 
will supply Hlb. Early, 141b. Second Early. 281b 
Maincrop, Bees' selection of varieties for 12.6, half 
quantity It-, double quantity (total lcwt.) 24/-, all 
carriage paid. 

When ordering, say whether Irish, Scotch, 
Lincolnshire, or Cheshire-grown seed is preferred. 
If no preference is Btated, Bees Ltd. will send what 
is best suited to your locality. 

VEGETABLE SEEDS. 

“A" Collection. 4 Best Strains. 

13 Choice Vara. * / “ Post Free. 
Cabbage Lettuce, 1,500. Student Parsnip, 750. 
Curled Parsley, 1,000 Spring Cabbage, 500. 
Altrincham Carrot, 750. Pk. Celery, 2,500. 
Telegraph Cucumber, 2. Long Wh. Marrow, 12. 
Snowball Turnip, 2,000. Crim. Glol>e Beet, 200. 
Early Horn Carrot, 750. Lyon Leek, 400. 

Ailsa Craig Onions, 300 Seeds. 


"B" Allotment 
Collection. 

Cos Lettuce, 1,000 s. 
White Celery. 2,500 s. 
Broccoli, 350 s. 
Keeping Onion, 300 s. 
Leek, 400 s. 

Turnip, 2,000 s. 
Spinach, j oz. 

Red Cabbage, 500 s. 
Bush Marrow, 12 s. 
Savoy. 500 a 
Cauliflower, 300 s. 
Long Wh. Marrow. 12 
White Turnip, 2,000 s. 


2 /0 26 Varieties. 

/ ** Post Free. 
Parsnip, 750 s. 

Champion Onion, 300 s. 
Tomato, 50 a. 

Ailsa Craig Onion, 300 a. 
Beet-root, 200 s. 

Carrot, 750 s. 

Radish, 1,000 s. 

French Bean, 100 s. 
Pickling Onion, 400 s. 
Brussels Sprouts, 400 s. 
Parsley, 1,000 s. 
s. Mustard, | oz.’ 

Cress, J oz. 


CHAMPAGNE RHUBARB. 

These are specially prepared Sets of the best 
rariety for outdoor culture. Strong Sets, 3 6 dor..; 
5 for 2'-, carriage paid. 


SWEET PEAS. 

" Collection. 4 /Q 12 Varietie 
ids Each. Post 


" Mersey ” Collection, 4 
15 Seeds Each. 1 
Debbie’s Cream. 
Sunproof Crimson. 

Royal Purple. 

Rosabel le, rose. 

Barbara, salmon. 

R. F. Felton, lav. 

" Liverpool ” Collection, 
15 seeds each. 


/Q 12 Varieties, 

/ ^ Post Free. 

King White. 

Queen of Norway, mve. 
Stevenson, orange. 
Hercules, pink. 
America Spencer. 

King Manoel, maroon. 

4 4 wJ 6 Varieties. 

™ ■ ft" ■ Pont 


Mrs. Cuthbertson, white. Edrom Beautv, orange. 
John ingman, oarmine. Dobbie’s Scarlet. 

Margaret Atlee, pink. Constance Hinton, white. 
BEES ’ LANCASHIRE " COLLECTION, 15 seeds. 

18 varieties, 2/3, post free. This collection con¬ 
sists of the 18 varieties named above, and one 
packet of Gypsophila elegans. 

FLOWER SEEDS. 

“O’* Collection, 4 lt% Cutting or Border, 
13 Annuals. ■/^ Post Free. 

Sweet Sultan, 100 s. Crim. Eschscholzia, 600 s. 
Shirley Poppy, 1.000 s. Yel. Eschscholzia, 1,000 s. 
Scarlet Flax, 1,500 s. Blue Cornflower, 300 a. 

Pk. Everlasting, 300 s. Scotch Marigold, 250 a 
Wh. Gypsophila, 1.000 s. GiantWh. Candy tuft, 200 s 
I .maria Excelsior, 1,000 s Tricolour Chrysants, 500 n. 
Dimorphotheca, 25 seeds. 

Similar Collections of Seeds, 1/2 each, post free. 
C" Collection 13 Annuals for Sunny Positions. 
“D" „ 13 „ ,, Shady Positions 

“J" 13 ,, ,, Cutting Roe. 

“M" „ 13 ,, Dwarf for Edging. 

“W ■ 100 seeds each, 7 10-week Stocks. 

“ H ’ „ packet each 13 Asters. 

**F” „ packet each 13 Antirrhinums. 

CATALOGUE AND COLOUR CHART FREE 
Be sure to Bend your Order To-day or write for 
Catalogue and Natural Colour Chart of Sweet Peas 
Vegetables, and Flowers, gratis and post free. 

Do it NOW, “ Lent you forget." 


175b, Mill St, 
LIVERPOOL. 




CARTERS TESTED SEEDS L 


SOW VEGETABLE SEEDS 

of the highest productive value. 

I “When it comes to production, every available square yard of land must 
| be made to produce food.” Mr. LLOYD GEORGE. Dec. 19th, 1916. 

ILLUSTRATHD OJLTA.LOGTJB POST FREE. 

Seedsmen to H.M. the King. 

RAYNES PARK, LONDON, S.W. 

, i 237 and 238, High Holborn, W.C. 
Branchs 1 53a Q ueen Victoria Street. E.C. 


Burpee’s Seeds Grow 

THE truth of thii famous slogan is proved by thousands of 
1 pleased and permanent customers. The Burpee Idea of 
Quality First,—combined with efficient service has built the 
World's Greatest Mail-Order Seed Business. Burpee’s Annual, 
The Leading American Seed Catalog for 1917 is a 
bright new book of 204 pages, in colors, and a Safe Guide to 
Success in the garden. Mailed free. Write for it today. 

W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO.. Seed Growers 

Burpee Buildings, Philadelphia, Pa., U. S. A. 



Mrs. PVM’S FAMOUS PLANTS LINCOLNSHIRE GROWN 

WBTERED IM OPtK F^N FIELD. Qrrn DflTHTflfG 

Spring Cabbage, < au.i c.iM ■ ft » I II I III IB I I I I ■ | 

tewswnsliiinWiwWinterOnions, PicklingOf bbaga. | J | 


Spring Cabbage, Cos anil Cabbage lettuce, Giant 
Rooo-a ana Italian Tripoli Winter Onions, Pickling Cabbage, 
Perpetual Spinach, la. 9d. 10U. 

Ailsa Craig Onions. 2s. 3d. 100. 

Wallflowers, is. 9d. 100; 10s. 1,000. 

Rhubarb, best red, 3-year-old roots, 6, Is. 

Seakale. large roots, 6, Is. 

STRONC PLANTS FOR COOL HOUSE. 

Herbaceous Calceolarias, gran 1 strain, 6, lOd. Primula 
obconica, new large hybrids, 6. I r l. Hardy Primulas in 
bud, malacoides, denticulata, kewensis. flora bunda, 4, lOd. 
Cauliflower plants from cold frame. 50, Is. 6*1. ; 100, 2a. 6d. 

Many thousand plants now ready. Hardy Perennials, 
Spring Bedding Plants, Greenhouse and Vegetable Plants. 
CATALOGUE FREE. 

MRS. PYM, F.R.H.S., 

2, Vine Howe, Woodstone, Peterborough. 

RELIABLE VEGETABLE SEEDS. 

Sample prices for specially selected stocks from 
1917 Catalogue. 

PEAS. Pint. Pint. 

English Wonder 9d Fillbasket.9d 

William 1st.. . lOd Autocrat .lOd 

Thomas Lax ton lOd Veitch's Perfection.. lOil 

BEANS. 

Harlington Broad 6d Johnson s Wonderful 8d 
Scarlet Runner . Is Painted Lady.. .. lOd 


Everyone Interested in Potatoes should try 
these four new varieties. 

LIGHT0NS “EARLIEST OF ALL” 6/- 
LIGHTON'S “SUCCESS ” - - 5/- 

UGHTON'S “FLOURBALL ” - - 5/- 

LIGHTON'S “MASTERPIECE” - 5/- 

(This is the largest potato grown.) 

All per 14 lbs. The four varieties for 20s. on rail, carriage 
forward. Full illustrated list post free. 

5 / WONDERFUL r / 
/- TRIAL COLLECTION {)/- 

Seeds and Seed Potatoes. 


Dwarf Canadian Wonder, selected .9d 

Beet, Broccoli. Cabbage, Carrot, Kale, 
Lettuce. Leek, Savoy, Sprouts. 

All from 6d. per oz. 

Onion. 8d per oz. Ailsa Craig and Cranston’s 
Excelsior, Is. 8d. oz. ; 6<1. per pkt. 

Radish, 2d. oz Spinach and Turnip. 3d. oz. 
Shallots* 6d. lb. Carriage paid. 

SEED POTATOES. Scotch and Licolnshire grown, 
one year from Scotland. 

CHOICE FLOWER SEEDS. 
Descriptive Catalogue enumerating over 3,000 species 
and varieties free on application to 

THOMPSON & MORGAN, 

Seed E$tabli»hmtnt, IPSWICH . 

RHODODENDRONS. 

Alexander Dancer, bright rose. 

Caractacus, rich purplish crimson. 

Charles Dickens, scarlet, fine. 

Charles S. Sargent, tine bright scarlet. 

Edward S. Rand, rich scarlet. 

Everestianum, rosy lilac. 

Lady Eleanor Cathcart, pale rose, spotted. 
Lady Grey Egerton, silvery pearl. 

Mrs. R. S. Holford, salmon. 

Mrs. Milner, crimson, fine. 

Old Port, plum colour. 

Purity, white, budded plants 

One each of above, 14 to 2 ft., at 20s. the doz. 

One each of above, 2 to 2Jft., at 30s. t he doz. 
RICKARD COLLTER, 
Nurseryman, 

HORSELL, WOKING, SURREY, 


Chief. Large packets each 3 best Marrow Peas. Dwarf and 
Tall Beans, Spinach, Onion, Giant Lyon l.eek, Parsnip, 
Carrot. Mustard, Radish. Cress, Turnip, Cauliflower, B. 
Sprouts, Cabbage. Savoy, Lettuce, Beet, Parsley, Cucumber. 
Marrow. 6 packets Flower Seeds, also free for trial, packet 
Lighton's new Maincrop Tomato, and Giant Spencer Sweet 
Peas, with instructions, 5s. carriage paid. 

' 2/6 Sweet Peas. 2/6 

12 Giant Spencer Varieties. 

Dobbie’s Cream, Elfrida Pearson, Hercules, King Manoel, 
King White. Mrs. C. W. Bread more, New Miriam Beaver, 
R. F. Felton, Maud Holmes, Royal Purple, Rosabelle, 
Kbt. Sydenham. 

. 25 seeds each above 12 Giant Spencer varieties for 2a. 6d.; 

12 seeds each, la. 6d.; mixed, 9d. oz. Postage 2d. 

BARGAIN LISTS (Illuatrated) - SEEDS. 
ROSES. SEED POTATOES. ROCK AND 
HARDY PLANTS. FRUIT TREES, post free. 

AMBROSE LIGHTON, 

17, KIRT0N, BOSTON, LINCS. 

PROTECT YOUR CAR0ENS.-»s: 

Bmall mesh ; will not rot. As supplied by me to the Royal 
Gardens. 100 yds. by 1 yd., 5s.J by 2 yds., 10s. Any length 
or width supplied. Carriage paid.—H. J. GASSON, The 
Net W o rks, Ky e.__ 

The latest day for receiving Advertisements 

if FRIDAY. 9 a,iq. 
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rather limited one, which will be supple¬ 
mented by another in a fortnight*® time. 
Leeks, if sown too early, are inclined to bolt 
prematurely, so that more reliance is placed 
upon plants from the later sowing. At the 
same time, a pinch of Celery seed was sown. 
The resulting seedlings, however, will be 
merely used for seasoning or flavouring. 
More Potatoes have been boxed, and tubers for 
home use, now beginning to show signs of 
growth, Were picked over and cleared of 
shoots. W. McGuffog. 

Balmae Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

February 13th, 1917. 

The fortnightly meeting held on this date 
was also the occasion of the annual meet¬ 
ing of the Society, which in normal times 
has l>een largely responsible for a consider¬ 
able increase both in the number of ex¬ 
hibits and visitors. On the present occa¬ 
sion these were not forthcoming owing to 
the continued severity of the weather. At 
the same time, quite an interesting lot of 
exhibits was on view, that of dried Grasses 
from Mr. J. MacDonald being one of the 
most instructive and unusual. Orchid ex¬ 
hibits were particularly good, and con¬ 
tained many choice things. Apples from 
Crawley demonstrated how well these had 
been stored. An exhibit of winter-flower¬ 
ing Sweet Peas attracted attention. 
Hardy plants were represented by Iris 
tingitana and a select form of Tulipa 
Knufmanniana, both having been gently 
forced. 

HARDY PLANTS. 

On the present occasion two or three 
small exhibits of-hardy plants were staged, 
that of chief interest coming from Mr. 
Herbert Chapman, Rye, whose exhibit of 
some twenty pots of Tulipa Kaufmanniana 
Ryeensis attracted attention. The variety 
is a particularly bold and striking one, the 
stock the result of a single bulb selected 
fifteen years ago. In scarlet and cream, it 
was highly attractive. In the open, the 
species flowers in March ; indeed, it is one 
of the earliest to expand—those now re¬ 
ferred to having been given greenhouse 
treatment. Iris Krelagei, a variety of 
Freeslas, and a number of seedling Daf¬ 
fodils raised from King Alfred were also 
from the same source. The most beautiful 
subject, however—not hardy, of course— 
was the new Freesla La France, which 
gained an Award of Merit. Pots of Iris 
tingitana from Messrs. Barr and Sons 
demonstrated the responsiveness to artifi¬ 
cial heat of this handsome bulbous species. 
The flowers are blue, with conspicuous 
gold crests. Polyanthuses in bloom, 
largely of the blue-flowered set, were con¬ 
tributed by Messrs. J. Cheal and Sons. 
The collection of dried Grasses from Mr. 
J. MacDonald, Harpenden, was of quite a 
unique character, some sixty or more of 
the most valuable and useful sorts being 
shown mounted on cards. Bunches of a 
selection of the more important occupied a 
centre position. 

GREENHOUSE PLANTS. 

The most interesting exhibit in this sec¬ 
tion was a small one of winter-flowering 
Spencer Sweet Peas (Morse’s strain), so 
largely grown for winter blooming in the 
United States. We believe this to be the 
first occasion of their being shown so 
early on this side of the Atlantic, hence 
their appearing amid such wintry condi¬ 
tions, and, having developed during the 
most sunless season of the year, they were 
in the nature of a revelation. They were 
not, it need hardly be said, the Sweet Peas 
that we are accustomed to see in May or 
July, though with more congenial weather 
conditions they would doubtless jbave been 
much better. Sefcn jQfi tli l^htaged, 


Messrs. Dobbie and Co. being the exhi¬ 
bitors. A considerable grouping of forced 
Hyacinths and Daffodils, the first-named 
in red, white, and blue varieties, was pre¬ 
sented by Mr. J. Simmonds. The spikes 
were of moderate size. A few pots of 
Tulips were also noted. Carnations were 
from two sources—Messrs. Stuart Low and 
Co. and Messrs. Allwood Brothers. The 
firm first named had their novelties Coun¬ 
tess of Wilton and Red Ensign, the former 
one of the so-called art shadeg not easily 
described. The latter is quite a good light 
scarlet. . Eileen (clear salmon-pink), also 
a novelty, and of an exquisite shade. In 
our opinion was the best thing in a rather 
large selection. In Messrs. Allwood’s 
group the white ground fancy Highland 
Lassie was the most telling novelty. The 
ground colour is very pure, the petals of 
firm substance. Enchantress Supreme, 
Salmon Enchantress, and Triumph (a fine 
crimson) were also noteworthy. 

ORCHIDS. 

By far the most interesting and attrac¬ 
tive group of these was that from Messrs. 
Armstrong and Brown, who contributed, 
among many others, foot-wide pans of the 
rarely-seen Epidendrums polybulbum and 
E. p. album, sub-prostrate species of but 
a few inches high. Another rare kind was 
Maxillaria sanguines, whose hooded car¬ 
mine-red flowers, with brown sepals, 
nestle near the base of a thin tuft of Carex- 
like leafage. The gems of the group, how¬ 
ever, from the commercial standpoint, 
were the new Qdontoglossums, one of 
which—O. Alcibiades—secured a preli¬ 
minary card of commendation. . It is 
almost wholly blotched deep chocolate, 
this being relieved by thin, irregular 
white lines. Others of note were O. 
Victory, O. ardentissimum, Mrs. Norman 
Cookson, O. Peerless (very pure white 
ground, freely blotched), and O. Amethyst 
(whose yellow ground is blotched with 
orange). The most striking Odontoglos- 
sum novelty in a group from Messrs. 
Charlesw'orth and Co. was O. Jasper, 
whose white ground is copiously chequered 
crimson. Very remarkable, too, was the 
tri-generic hybrid Brasso-Cattleya-Laelia- 
Joan, whose golden - orange coloured 
flowers rendered it distinct from all. 
Apart from exceptional colour, its fringed 
and goffered lip renders it additionally 
attractive. Another variety of the same 
plant had rosy sepals and carmine-tipped 
lip. The chief novelty in Messrs. Flory 
and Black’s small collection was Lmlio- 
Cattleya Trident, whose pronounced velvet- 
crimson lip and yellow throat are its 
greater attractions. It gained an Award 
of Merit. Sophro-Loelio-Cattleya Myra 
Langley variety was also remarked. 
Messrs. Hassall and Co. contributed Cym- 
bidiums, which, while among the more 
easily cultivated Orchids, produce great 
racemes of flowers, 3 feet or so v long. C. 
Corona (bronzy-yellow and velvet-crimson 
lip) was one of the most distinct, though 
the alabaster-white C. Alexanderl (with 
scarlet and rose-pink lip) was also very 
beautiful. Sophro-Cattleya Saxa also 
afforded a rich bit of colour. 

FRUIT AND VEGETABLES. 

The only exhibit before this committee 
was a capital collection of Apples from 
Messrs. J. Cheal and Sons, the perfect 
condition of the frufts evidencing consider¬ 
able care in storing. In most instances, 
too, the fruits were well coloured. Notable 
dishes included Prince Albert, Newton 
Wonder. Bromley’s Seedling, Annie Eliza¬ 
beth (very finely coloured fruits), Crawley 
Beauty, Blenheim Orange, Lord Derby (of 
almost golden colour), Alfriston (a capital 
dish), and Wellington. Some few dishes 
of dessert sorts were also on view, though 


the cooking varieties were in greater 
strength and more important. 

A list of the awards to new plants and 
medals for groups will be given in our 
next issue. 


GARDEN BIRDS. 

Beautiful waxwings are in England 
again, as usually happens when severe 
cold is brought to us by continuous east 
winds; and why should civilised people 
kill them? About twelve years ago, in a 
similar winter, you permitted me to re¬ 
cord, under the heading “ A Rare Bird 
Not Shot,” the pleasant fact that a Nor¬ 
folk gamekeeper, gun in hand, had 
watched with interest a waxwing feeding 
on the scarlet hips of the wild Rose—a 
sight, to my mind, worth walking far to 
see—and had not tried to shoot it. This 
was in spite of the fact that his titled em¬ 
ployer prided himself upon his vast col¬ 
lection of rare birds shot upon his estate. 
One result of my letter was as pleasing as 
the incident, for a generous reader of The 
Times sent me a guinea to present to the 
gamekeeper. If, by publishing this, you 
extend its application to the present time, 
will you kindly allow me also to enforce it 
by asking whether any bird-killer or 
stuffed-bird collector can justify, on scien¬ 
tific or any other civilised grounds, his 
action in killing or adding to nis collection 
a waxwing that has been driven to seek 
asylum In Britain? —E. K. Robinson in 
The Times. _ 

OBITUARY. 

Charles Ross.—We regret to announce 
the death at the age of ninety-two of this 
well-known gardener. He was for forty- 
eight years gardener at Welford Park, 
Berks, and during the time he had charge 
of these gardens he devoted his attention 
to the hybridising of fruits, principally 
Apples. To him we owe the now largely- 
grown Charles Ross, which was the result 
of crossing Cox’s Orange and Peasgood’s 
Nonsuch. This was given an Award of 
Merit by the Fruit Committee of the Royal 
Horticultural Society under the name of 
Thos. Andrew Knight. This name was, in 
after years, changed to Charles Ross, 
under which name it was given a first 
class certificate, and at the present day, 
in any up-to-date collection of Apples, it 
holds a prominent place. He raised many 
other varieties, noteworthy among them 
being The Houblon, Rival, and Encore. 


Alfred Hemsley. —We are sorry to an¬ 
nounce the death at Lewisham at the age 
of sixty-six of Alfred Hemsley. For many 
years he was plant grower and propagator 
in the Royal Horticultural Society’s Gar¬ 
dens, Chiswick, and during the time lie 
was there his skill as a grower of soft- 
wooded plants was well known, the many 
fine groups of these shown at the exhibi¬ 
tions in the South Kensington Gardens 
bearing this out. We can well recollect 
the trial of Mignonette in pots at Chis¬ 
wick, and the handsome plants he grew 
there were admired by all. He also de¬ 
voted his attention to the culture of 
winter-flowering Carnations, while Ferns 
also claimed his attention, and many fine 
specimens, including Pteris serrulata 
cristata major Chiswick var., and Adlan- 
tum Farleyense were grown by him. He 
also contributed largely to the gardening 
press, and was joint author with Mr. John 
Fraser of a new edition of Johnson’s 
“ Gardeners’ Dictionary,” a copy of which 
has just come to hand. He leaves a 
widow, three daughters, and two sons, the 
younger of whom is a second lieutenant in 
a London regiment. 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


FX.AHTS AMD TLOWEJtS. 

Lavender falling to bloom (T. H. £.).—It 
Mans evident that your soil is too strong and 
rich for Lavender. It likes gravel and chalk, 
but the latter especially. If you could get 
eorne of the latter and mix it with the eoil 
and replant your Lavender you may do better. 
Falling that, then try and get old mortar 
rabbieh, and mix with it, then replant; that 
will probably reeult as you wish. 

Fhacelia campanularla (R. IV’.). —In light 
and warm soils this is best sown in the open, 
bat it does not resent being transplanted. 
What is more against it is a heavy and cold 
•oil, and if you have it and still wish to grow 
this plant we recommend your sowing a few 
seeds in small pots, as before, as the least 
likely to fail. Then you should select the 
warmest and sunniest spot you poesees for the 
Phaeelia. If you can also raise the border 
and make the eoil much lighter you may still 
succeed with one of the most beautiful of blue- 
fiowered plants. 

TREES AND 8HRTJBS. 

Pruning Wistaria and Clematis montana 
(E. L .).—If you do not mind risking the loss 
of what few flowers you might possibly get this 
year, the best time to cut back the Wistaria 
and Clematis montana will be in February 
or March, as they will then break away freely 
at their natural season. If, however, you 
prefer to wait, in the hope of getting a few 
flowers, the plants should be cut back directly 
the season of blooming is past. The Magnolia 
can be cut back in March, but we should od- 
Tise you not to treat this too severely. It 
may be that there are too many weak and 
exhausted shoots, which might with advantage 
be thinned out; but, if good, clean branches 
are cut back, it will delay rather than liasten 
the period of blooming. 

FRUIT. 

Unnalllng outdoor Peach-trees (Grower).— 
This is usually done with a view to retarding 
the trees, keeping them away from the wall in 
spring until the fast-swelling buds make it 
imperative that they are again fastened up. 
There are other distinct gains in unfastening 
the trees. For instance, although in many 
cases the shred used decays before the branch 
has swollen sufficiently to do much harm, in 
others the wood is bound and the circulation of 
sap impeded, an impossibility where the trees 
are taken down annually. Again, insects of 
all kinds like the shelter of the shred, and 
when winter approaches they seek all such 
plaoes. Of course, they are disturbed when 
the shreds are removed in taking down the 
trees. The greatest advantage of all is the 
ease with which one may get all round the 
wood for cleaning, and this should be an all- 
sufficient reason for removing them annually. 
Trees badly affected with red-spider, for in¬ 
stance. can never be cleaned properly by ap¬ 
plications of insecticide from the front alone. 
Their progress is hindered, but they are not 
thoroughly cleared, and in the warm corners 
on the baA of the trees they have a capital 
breeding ground, the young insects coming out 
in thousands in spring to feed on the tender 
foliage, and green-fly finding suitable hiding- 
places until the foliage is ready for them. 

VEGETABLES. 

Onion Whit© Lisbon (D. IF.).—According to 
the " Vegetable Garden,” the flesh of this is 
not very Arm, and, although it ripens rather 
late, does not keep very well. It is most usu¬ 
ally sent to table fresh from the ground, even 
in _ the south of France. In England it is 
grown in immense quantities for use while 
quite young and hardly formed, the bulbs 
being scarcely larger than a Walnut. 

Cropping garden (Akstrate ).—Seeing you 
are so fortunate as to be able to dress the 
ground so liberally with cow-manure, we see 
no necessity for using any artificial manure. 
We should not, however, advise you to grow 
the Peas as you propose. Far better devote 
one side of the ground to the Potatoes and 
the other to the Feas./beiween the rdws of 
which you may grow &binac,h, Tlec 
early Cabbages, or CaulraeweV. Such-Lion- as 
you have is in no need of lime. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

G. V. H .—Any of the hardy Heaths will do in 
such a position as you refer to. Your best 
plan will be to procure plants, which can be 
had very cheaply. You will find articles deal¬ 
ing fully with all the hardy Heaths in our 
issues of May 15th, 1915, page 292, and 
May 29th, page 323. Copies of these numbers 
can .be had of the publisher, post free, for 3d. 


- Shelton .—Hope to deal with the disease 

affecting your Arran Chief Potato in an early 
issue. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

Messes. Ba&r and Sons, Eing-etreet, Covent 
Garden, W.C.— Seed Guide for 1917. 

Edmondson Bros., Dublin .—General Catalogue 
of Garden and Flower Seeds, 1917. 


MAKE YOUR GARDEN KEEP YOU 

BY USING 

RITO 

(Thm Humomln Foot# for Soft Baotmria,). 

Extracts from letters received from pleased users: 
CELERY.—” Again proved a great Buocees." 

CUCUMBERS.—" Has had a wonderful effect.” 

PEAS. CARROTS. AND ONIONS. — “Improvement compared 

with the other row is also marked." 

Equally good reports from growers of all Garden Produce. 

PRICES: —3 bushel bag, 17/6; .2 bushel bag, 12/6; 

1 bushel bag, 7,6. Carriage paid. Cartons 1 /- 
each 

Ask for Booklet " Rito Results" from Dealers, or 
THE MOLASSINE COMPANY, Ltd., 16 t Tunnel Avenue, Greenwich. 



RITO SUIT8 EVERYTHING THAT QROW8. 


GROW MORE POOD. 

To do this you must buy the best Seeds. 

Thousands of unsolicited testimonials. 

Selected 
Seed Potatoes. 


New Success 
Yielder.. . 

S ueen Alexandra 
arly Rose . 
Hebrons 
Sharpe s Express 
Myatt’s.. 

Eclipse .. 
Llewellyns .. 
Epicure.. .. 
May Queen.. 

S ueen Mary 
uke of York 
Arran Chief 
Puritan.. .. 

Gt. Soot 
Ninetyfold .. 
Midlothian .. 


Cwt. 

20 - 


66 lbs. 

163 


28 lbs. 
53 


n ibs. 

3- 


7 lbs. 

19 


King Edwards.. 

Factor. 

Evergood .. 
Royal Kidney .. 
Northern Star.. 
British Queen .. 
TJp-to-Date 
Table Talk.. .. 
Dalhousie .. 
Comwalls .. .. 
Triumphs .. 
Dalmeny Hero.. 
Pioneer .. .. 

'Eating Potatoes | 


Cwt. 

176 

56 lbs. 

93 

28 lbs. 
49 

‘vr 


Potato Manure, 10/- cwt.; 6/- 55 lbs.; 36 28 lbs.; 
2 - 14 lbs.; 13 7 lbs. Shallots, 9d. lb. Onion sets, 16 lb 
Free on rail. Bags tree. 


state 

Seed Potatoes are Intended to 
tie used for 8eed Purposes only. 

PEAS, BEANS, AND SMALL SEEDS. 

Peas, 8d.; Beans, 7*1. pint. Beetroot, Sprout, Cabbage, 
Celery, Kale, Lettuce, 2d. packet ; 4d. ounce. Cress, Pars¬ 
ley, Mustard, Parsnip, Radish, Spinach, Turnip, Id. packet; 
2d. ounce. Tomato, Carrot, Leek, 3d. picket; 6d. ounce. 
Onion, 4d. packet; 9d. ounce. Orders for small seeds to 
value of 1 - post free. Peas, Beans, and small seeds to 
value of 2 6 carriage paid. Collection of Peas. Bean-*, and 
small seeds (22 packets), 2 6, carriage paid. Cash with order. 
Send for full Catalogue Seed Potatoes, Peas, Beans, and 
Vegetable SeedH. 

HORACE TAYLOR, 

Chatteris, Cambridgeshire. 


8TANDARD8, BUSH, & 
CLIMBERS. Strong, 
healthy, well • rooted 
plants of ” 


ROSE TREES, 

HARDY FLOWERING PLANTS. 

Descriptive Priced List, with Hints 
on Cultivation and Testimonials, Free. 

FRANK E. D. HARNETT, Rose Grower, 
BEARSTED, near MAIDSTONE. 


TWO GREAT POINTS. 

QUALITY. 

fe 



GERMINATION. 

Established 37 Years. 

Send for 1917 Catalogue (post free), 

FREDERICK E. AINGE 

(Late J. Harding, F.R.H.S.), 

Seedsman, WEST HADDON. RUGBY. 


SEED POTATOES. 

112 lbs. 

15/6 


Ringleader . 
May Queen . 
Mill. Early . 
Duke of Yorl 
Ninetyfold . 
Hebron 
Puritan.. . 
St.’s Express. 
Kclipse 
M. Ashleaf . 
Epicure .. . 



1121hs. 

British Queen.. \ 


178 

Windsor CAStlo 1 

it !! 

56 lbs. 

9- 

King George .. 1 
Evergood .. .. 1 

White City .. I 


l 16 lbs. 

Queen Mary .. ' 


5- 

I Dates.j 


i 14 lbs 

1 King Edward .. 


3 - j 

Abundance 

1 Arran Chief 


f 7 lbs. 

Table Talk 


19 1 

Factor .. ... 


56 lbs. 

8 - 

28 lbs. 

46 

14 lbs. 
26 

7 lbs. 

16 


Pig Potatoes, 3 6 cwt. 
flags free. Free on rail. Cash with order. Send for full 
Lists With every List I give my pamphlet, “ How to Grow 
the I otato. Every order must be accompanied with the 
following declaration: "I hereby certify the Seed Potatoes 
ordered are require 1 for Seed purposes only." 

Try my speciality, 7 lbs., any variety, 2 -, carriage paid 
by passenger train. 

TO M E. KING, Colne, St. Ive8, Hunts. 


ROSESI 

LOTTED 
TO SUIT 
ALL 

buyers? 


SPECIAL AUCTION SALES | 

EVERY THURSDAY 

at 1 o'clock at 

PRQTHEROE& MORRIS’S | 

Central jSale Booms, 

67 & 68. CHBAPSIDE, E.C. 

Catalotjpet on application. 


A 
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iMORTICULTURjAt BUILC5CRS 0 MEM1NG ENGINCtRS 

LOUCH BOROUGH • LEICESTErtSM I R.C 
tendon Off.c« . 122 VICTORIA ST S W 


LETHORION 


IMPROVED METAL 

VAPOUR mi HIMIGATDR. 

INTRODUCED 1885. 

The marvellous effect of this simple and 
cheap method of Fumigating Greenhouses is 
fully borne out by the enormous increase ol 
sales year by year. 

Only a match required for the proper start¬ 
ing of the cone to seoure startling results. 

Cone No. 1, for Frames and “ Lean-to's ” up to 1.000 cubic 
feet. Price 6d. each. 

Cone No. 2. for small Greenhouses up to 1,500 cubic feet 
Price 8d. each. 

Cone No. 3, for general use in large Greenhouses, 2,000 to 
2,500 cubic feet. Price 1/- each. 

Full Directions accomjmny each Cone. 

To be had from all Dealers In Horticultural Sundries < 
throughout the Kingdom. 

OORRT «Sc CO., LTD.. 

Bonded Chemical Works, Shad Thames, 
LONDON, 8.E. 


THE CHEAPEST IN ENGLAND 

No. 50. PORTABLE 


Copyright Registered. 


PORTABLE 

BUILDINGS. 

Made in complete sec¬ 
tion best quality 
Rod Deal (not in¬ 
ferior Foreign Match 
Hoards as other 
makers), planed and V- 
jointed on strong fram¬ 
ing. ltoof corered with 
compressed Asphalte 
over tongned hoards. 
Door fitted with strong 
hinges, lock and key, 
bolts, etc. 


CASH WITH ORDER. 

Sixes. 


6 ft. long, 4 ft. wide, 7 ft. high 


£3 15 

0 

10- 

7 ft. long, 5 ft. wide. 7 ft. 4 in. 

high 

4 8 

0 

14- 

8 ft. long, 6 ft. wide, 7 ft. 8 in. 

high 

5 16 

6 

26- 

9 ft. long, 7 ft. wide, 8 ft. high 


6 14 

6 

24 6 

10 ft. long, 8 ft. wide, 8 ft. 4 in. 

high 

7 14 

0 

33- 

12 ft. long, 8 ft. wide. 8 ft. 4 in. 

high 

8 15 

0 

38 - 

Carriage Paid to any Station 

in England a 

>*d 

Wales. 


Catalogue, with Testimonials, post free. 

J. T. HOBSON & CO., 

Largest Makers of Portable Buildings, 
Established 70 Years. BXIDFORD. 
Works, 6 acres. 


THE STOURBRIDCE HEATINC 
APPARATUS 

FOR GREEN II OU8E9, 
CONSERVATORIES. &c. 
Most economical and efficient. 
This apparatus has attained 
great popularity. Made at our 
own foundry and under our 
own supervision. Before order¬ 
ing elsewhere, send for Revised 
Price List, giving full particu¬ 
lars, free by post. 

J. & W. WOOD. 
Birmingham Street Foundry, 
STOURBRIDGE. 


INTENSIVE CULTURE. 

Smith's Cloches are just what you want for covering 
lows of early Potatoes, Peas. etc. 

COMPLETE CLOCHES 

from 9d. foot run. Clips, only 1/- doz. : 3 do*., 2/9; 10/6 
gross, post free. Suitable sizes of glass from 16 doz. 
Send for List of Horticultural Glass. 

W. A. SMITH, 

Qla— Merohant. 117,*QL Hampton St., BIRMINGHAM. 

"DEADER^ will oblige by mentioning Gar- 

■Lu den in o Illustrated when answering advertise¬ 
ments. Business hrius are always pleased to hear from our 
reauers 


LION CYCLES, £6 6s. Ocl. Cash, 

or 15/- with order and monthly payments. 

8igned Guarantee for nil time. 

Packed in crate free and carriage paid. 

Since 1905 I have advertised in this naper, and have made 
and sold over 20,000 Machines. NO EXTRAS: Lamp, Bell, 
Pump, and everything included. Carriage paid. YOU 
CAN RIDE AND TEST THE MACHINE FOR 10 DAYS. 
IF YOU DO NOT APPROVE I PAY ALL CARRIAGE. 

I have thousands of testimonials. Write to-day for copies 
nnd Catalogue, with illustrations and full specification. — 
GEORGE BEATSON, ‘LION CYCLE" WORKS, 85. 
MOSELEY STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 

To Help the Production of More Food 

I will sell 8 mall quantities of 1 cwt. upwards of my cele¬ 
brated Cheshire Blood and Bone Manure to small users, 
6a. per 112 lb., f.o.r. Cash with order. Carriage paid on 
5 cwt. lots —C. E. LOGAN, 17, Canal Side, Chester. 


IVAPORITE INSECTS IN TMZ SOIL j 

Of all Seedsmen 

StbawsOw Chcmicai C»l™ rs QjJtEN Victoria St lomoow 

PEACH’S CURTAINS.—Free Book. Cur- 

-L tains that last. Maker’s Prices. Lace Curtains, 
Casement Curtains, Linens. Write now for Book.— 
SAML. PEACH & SONS, 147, The Looms, Nottingham. 


.GLASS., 


Special Prloee for Cash with Order in Hull. 
CLA8S, 4/21 oz. 


Boxes, 100 200 Boxes. 100 200 

sq. ft. sq. ft. sq. ft. sq. ft. 

8 x 6in. 21 - is - 12,14.15.16. 18. \ R 

9 x 7in. 22- 39 6 20.23. ‘24 x 12m I 30 b 63 

10 x 8iu. 25 6 46 6 16 - 1 „ 1 . 7, 18, 20 x \ 

12,13,14,15x8in. 27 - 48 - w V31/6 55 - 

11,12,13,14 x9iu. 28 - 49- * j 

12,13, 14 x 10in. 29- 50- 20,22.24 x 15in. 1 

13 x llin. 30 - 51 - 18. 20. 22, 24 x 32 6 57 - 

16,18,20x 101 n.\qa c rq 16in. 

16.18,20 x llin./ 39 b 03 20,22,24 x 18in 34 - 60- 

PUTTY, Best Soft.— 1 cwt., 11 6; lcwt..6-; Jcwt., 
36; 1411.3., 2 - 

DIAMONDS. 7 6 and 10 6 each. 

GLASS CUTTERS. 6-wheel, 16 each. 

BEST MIXED PAINTS.-7-lb. lever tins. White, 
6 - stone; ordinary colours, 4/6 per stone. 


■BURTON ST., HULL. Estab. 1843. ■ 


Advertisement Rates. 


Scale of Charges for 
Advertisements in 

“GARDENING ILLUSTRATED.” 


Line Advertisements.— Single insertions, 9d. per 
line, minimum three lines (about twenty words till the first 
three lines, and nine words each additional line). Front 
page, if guaranteed, Is. per line. No reduction for series. 


IF YOU ARE A NEW READER of “GARDENING ILLUSTRATED,” 
and are interested in its pages, please fill up the accompanying form 
and hand it to your nearest Newsagent or Bookstall 

P/ease deliver “Gardening Illustrated” (One Penny Weekly), tltl 

further notice to .— 

Address ...... 


Terms for Display Advertisements. 10a. per 

Inch (reduction for series). 

Advertisers not having a regular account at the office 
must accompany their orders with remittance. Orders and 
advertisement copy should be addressed— 

MANAGER, 

63. LINC OLN’S INN FIELDS. LONDON. W .C. 

OHOOTING AND FISHING.—To be LET, 

the Shooting and EiShlhg on an Estate If about 1,000 
acre-, (of which about 5® acres ate Oo r <ytS) n tile County 
of Sussex and adjoininJy_wr*milff. v s JtyVri k within easy 
reach of London.—Applyr^URNTTR, RUJfrApacTURNER, 
Surveyors, East Grinstead, Sussex. ^ 


Should you prefer to receive the copies by post it will be necessary 
to send the form to Manager, “Gardening Illustrated,” 63, Lincoln's 
Inn Fields, London, W.C., with remittance as followsFor one year, 
6/6: six months. 3/3; three months, 1/8. For abroad. 8/8 per year. 

Printed and Published by the Proprietor. W. Robinson, at the Office, eJJfincoln'i tiuk Fleas, Lffdloh. W.O. - 
February 24, 1917. Telephone I’Holbo'ra'TSi.- 
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Aconite, Winter, failure 

of .121 

Adiantum gleurophyl- 

him .119 

Apples, storing .. 1 U 

Apricots.124 

Bananas, cheap .. .. 120 

Bean, the Lima .. .. 120 

Beans, White Banner, 
mammoth .. .. 125 

Bee-keeping 126 

Burning Bush, the .. 121 

Campanula hay lodge n- 

su.115 

Carnation*, Perpetual - 
/lowering .. 122 

Conifers, planting, in 
February .. 117 

Corn, Indian, the im¬ 
portance at .. ..120 


Cotoneaster hullat a 116 

Crop*, green, and the 
severe frost 115 

Cyclamens at Spring- 
hum Park, Glasgow .. 124 
Cyclamens out of 

doors .122 

Erlangea tomentosa .. 115 
Erica medilerranea hy- 

brida .115 

Feathers, imported .. 116 

Ferns .119 

Ferns, greenhouse, treat¬ 
ing .119 

Ferns, Hart's - tongue, 
propagating ..119 

Ferns under glass .. 119 
Fire-bush, the .. .. 116 

Frees i a La France .. 115 
Fruit .124 


INDEX. 

ILLUSTRATIONS IN ITALICS . 


Fruit, preserving .. 120 
Flowers, Dutch/imports 

of.128 

Carden, bee • keeping 

and t he.126 

Carden birds .. .. 116 

Carden enemies.. .. 118 

Garden food .. ,. 120 

Carden peats and friends 117 
Gardeners, the training 

of.116 

Heliotrope, the Winter, 
not hardy .. .. 116 

Hickory, the Shell-bark 117 
Hop as a vegetable, 
the .120 


Hypericum patulum rar. 

Henryi.117 

Intercropping .. ..124 

Iris reticulata Krelagel 121 


Iris, t he Tangiers .. 122 
1 .ilium auratum, potting 128 
Nettles as food .. 120 

Notes nf the week .. 115 

< >ileu bread 120 

Oatmeal and cheese 120 
Orchard trees .. 124 

Parsnips.125 

Peas.125 

Pinks, Indian .. .. 122 

Plants and flowers .. 118 
Plants for name, and 
treatment of same .. 128 
Plants, indoor .. .. 122 

Plants, outdoor .. .. 121 

Plants, window, at Moni- 

aive .115 

Plum aphides ..117 

Potato, in dispraise of 
the .120 


Potatoes, early or late 120 

Potatoes < >rder of 1917, 
the wurt disease of .. 12S 

Potatoes, ixmltry man¬ 
ure for.125 

Primula mala cobles 116 

Primula malacoides alba 

plena.116 

Prophet-flower, increas¬ 
ing the.122 

Kibes Lobbi .. .. 117 

Rose Bouquet d’Or .. 115 

Rose Marshal Nlel .. 118 

Rose pruning .. .. 118 

Roses, purchasing and 
planting late .. .. 115 

Sehizo/'kragvia hydrange- 

oides .117 

Shrubs, winter-bloom¬ 
ing, three good .. 115 


SnowdropRin Dumfries¬ 
shire .115 

Boil, light, artificial man¬ 
ure for.125 

Summer-hoMte, a.. .. 119 

Trees and shrubs .. 117 

Tnlipa Kaufmanniana 
Ryeensis .. .. 122 

Turnips, Swede .. .. ISO 

Trenching and digging 125 
Vegetables .. 124 

Verbena, Sweet-eoerited, 
increasing the.. .. 124 

Vine, pruning a .. .. 124 

Violets in frames for 

winter.123 

Wall, a buttressed .. 121 

Week’s work, the ..126 

Winter Sweet, the .. 128 

Tew, the deadly.. .. 116 


NOflES OF THE WEEK. 

Erlangea tomentoA.— I quite agree witli 
all that is said in respect of Erlangea 
tomentosa in the issue of February 37th 
fp. <S1). I have known, and grown, the 
plant for a considerable number of years, 
and very useful it is. It is easily raised 
from seeds, equally easily from cuttings, 
and not only so, but self-sown seedlings j 
may in* found in any number beneath the 
stage on which the plants are grown. In 
all respects it is a desirable plant—perhaps 
just a trifle straggling in habit.—W.MoG., 
Balm at . Kirkcudbright. 

Erica medlterranea hybrlda.— This is 
one of the most valuable of the hardy 
Heaths, and also one of the most reliable 
of the winter-flowering section. Even in 
November some of the flowers were on the 
joint of oxjwnding, many of the more ad¬ 
vanced opening before the end of the year. 
Just now, however, all progress in this 
direction has come to an end owing to the 
severity of the weather. With the advent 
of more genial times not much harm will 
have been done to the crop of blooms.— 
S. V. 

Window plants at Monialve. — Few 

Scottish villages have a better record for 
floral adornment than Monlaive, a delight¬ 
fully-situated village in Glencairn, Dum¬ 
friesshire. In summer not only are the 
front plots and walls brightenet! by the 
use of flowers, but the windows in most of 
the houses are gay with pot plants. Even 
in January they have their flowers. In 
one window the other day I observed some 
capital Cinerarias (not bought from a 
nursery or procured from a large garden), 
and other windows had Zonal Pelar¬ 
goniums and a variety of other plants. 
Campanula Isophylla alba is a general 
favourite.—S. A. 

Rose Bouquet d*0r.— Mr. George Paul, 
writing as to this, says he thinks it the 
best of the Dijon Teas. He is right, and I 
am inclined to think it. is the best of all 
Roses for our British clime. As to this 
group of Roses there may be some kinds not 
fairly tried. This Rose grows well in any 
way, but as many of my best Tea Roses 
dwindle away on the Briar certain of the 
noble group should be carefully tried both 
ways, as some of the newer kinds do so 
Dully that they soon disappear. I have 
just put a dozen of Marquise do Sinety on 
the fire-heap, they having been flowerless 
and gouty for several years. A few 
cuttings of the same charmed me by grow¬ 
ing like Bouquet. d’Or and with a fine 
bronzv-gold flow or. -dwT^ /-*. I /-> 

Digitized tjy\jOOQlC 


Snowdrops in Dumfriesshire. — Snow¬ 
drops are late this year, but readers may 
be interested to learn of the time at which 
they were in flower at Monlaive, Dumfries¬ 
shire. I obseived a clump of the common 
Snowdrop, Galanthus nivalis, in bloom in 
the interesting and pretty garden of Mr. 
J. A. Mather, Hastings Hall, Monlaive, on 
February 1st. The bulbs were in the grass. 
Some difference of opinion exists as to the 
stage at which the Snowdrop may be taken 
ns in bloom, but there seems a pretty 
general agreement that the flowers should 
be in the dreaping stage before they can 
be reckoned as in bloom. Monlaive lies 
about 390 feet above sea-level, and in a de¬ 
lightful series of glens among the hills of 
Dumfriesshire on the borders of Galloway. 
— S. Aunott. t 

Green orops and the severe frost. — A 

friend writing to us from Aylesbury 
says:— 

“ The recent frost (we registered 30 
degrees one night) and bitter winds 
have been more disastrous to vegeta¬ 
tion than anything noticed since 3895. 
Cottagers and allotment holders in 
this neighbourhood plant an enormous 
lot of greenstuff—far too much. I have 
endeavoured to get them to go in more 
for root vegetables and Beans and 
Peas for winter-drying, but at present 
have talked to deaf ears, with the re¬ 
sult that they have nothing to fall hack 
on except. Potatoes, and these are 
none too plentiful. Onions are blit 
sparsely grown, and yet one of the 
allotment fields could be made splen¬ 
did Onion ground. At the present 
prices Onions would have l>een a most, 
remunerative crop.” 

Three good winter-blooming shrubs.— 

Those who do not grudge devoting a por¬ 
tion of their wall space to shrubs may 
have a noteworthy display of bloom during 
the dull winter months. Three subjects 
lend themselves in a special degree to this 
purpose, these being Jaeminum nudi- 
florum, Lonleera fragrnntlssima, and 
Chimonanthus fragrans. The two first are 
so well known as to call for merely pass¬ 
ing remark, but Chimonanthus fragrans— 
well named the Winter Sweet—is not so 
common. The flowers, though inconspicu¬ 
ous, are very fragrant, and a spray or two 
will perfume a large room. ('. fragrans 
is, at times, unsatisfactory in i>oint of 
blooming in its younger stages, but as size 
is attained that drawback is removed. 
Another good winter-blooming shrub, here 
needing wall space, is the well-known 
Garrya elliptica.—W. MrO., Balmnc. 


Freesla La Franoe.— A novelty of excep¬ 
tional distinctness and a considerable ad¬ 
vance in the colour line on any that have 
preceded it, the above-named gained an 
Award of Merit when shown before the 
Royal Horticultural Society on February 
13th last by Mr. Herbert Chapman. It is 
a smiling from F. Leichtlini crossed with 
pollen from a hybrid Dutch variety. The 
plant is tali and vigorous, with a freely- 
branched inflorescence. The mouth of the 
corolla, as also the lobes, are of a violet- 
mauve tone, the tube white. Individually 
the flowers are large.—E. J. 

Campanula haylodgen8i8.— There have 
been several references to this fine Cam¬ 
panula in recent issues, and while, I 
daresay, a certain amount of uncertainty 
prevails in respect of its origin, I heard it 
definitely stated, in an Edinburgh nursery 
some years ago, that its parents were, as 
Mr. Arnott says, C. garganicn and C. 
cnrpatica. It seems curious that a more 
suggestive name could not have been found 
for the variety. No doubt it is worth while 
perpetuating its place of origin, but could 
it not have been done without the use of 
such a mongrel word as “ Haylodgensis ”? 
Wo frequently see protests against pseudo- 
Latin names and inappropriate names in 
Gardening Illustrated, and I think the 
word in question is one of the most absurd 
attempts to Latinise the name of a plant 
that I recollect. It is a hybrid of the 
deej>est dye, and is as ugly ns the hybrid 
plant is beautiful.—W. McG. 

Rosas, purohasing and planting late. - 
It is generally agreed that those who can 
get Roses planted by the end of Novem¬ 
ber or early in December stand the best 
chance of success, but there are exceptions, 
and the autumn of 1910 will surely rank 
as one. Through depleted staffs a good 
few of the orders placed with the growers 
were not able to be completed at the usual 
time; then the frost intervened and put 
an end to lifting or planting, so that some, 
like myself, find themselves in the position 
of having plants which could only be 
“heeled in’* and protected to await 
weather conditions permitting of their be¬ 
ing removed to their final quarters. Others 
Intended procuring a few Roses, hut were 
prevented, and now may be dubious about 
purchasing so late. Such need not l>e 
under any misapprehension, as the sdnson 
is late, and. therefore, one may plant late: 
in fact, it will be safe to do so up to the 
end of March, and in the North even a 
little Inter. The chief thing to remember 
is, should a dry season follow, to mulch 
more than usual with rqtted dung, leaves, 
(‘to. Orders sent'lnl ! now-xf111, I know, l>e 
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appreciated in many quarters by the trade. 
It is the state of the plants, not the date, 
which should weigh with purchasers.— 
Woods astwick. 

The deadly Yew.— That sad story of the 
man who lost hie asses in the churchyard 
and many deaths from the same source 
make me think of those pretended land¬ 
scape gardeners who have of recent years 
scattered the Yew about in the form of 
hedges, and often within easy access of 
horse or cow. Even the arrival place to 
a country house is bften bordered by a 
line just high enough for any straying 
animal to poison itself in a few minutes. 
In nine cases out of ten where the hard 
line of the Yew hedge is used it is to get a 
much less artistic result than could be got 
in other ways by low walls, fences, and 
evergreens like Holly and Laurel, guile¬ 
less of i>oisoiling. In Victorian days many 
miles of these dead lines were set out 
every autumn, mostly by men whose 
notions of design were shown on the draw¬ 
ing-board, but also frequently by nursery¬ 
men who ought to know all about the effect 
of our native Yew.—W. 


Primula malaooldes alba plena.^-This 

was one of the novelties to which an 
Award of Merit was given by the Royal 
Horticultural Society on February 13th 
last. To the amateur who desires to have 
profuse-flowering subjects in the green¬ 
house the newcomer should prove welcome, 
whether as a companion to the original 
kind or alone. In habit and freedom of 
flowering it is a counterpart of the typical 
species which obtained an Award of Merit 
in November, 1908. Differing in the colour 
and semi-double character of its flowers, 
t ho doubling in no sense detracts from 
the fairy-like elegance of the plant, but 
rather adds longevity, the flowers on the 
lowest whorl remaining good till those on 
the topmost whorl expand. Shown at the 
same time, but gaining no award, was a 
semi-double mauve-coloured form of a 


shade approximating to the Parma Violet. 
Already since the coming of the original 
sjxjcies a few years back there have ap¬ 
peared a pure white form; also others re¬ 
ferred to as “ robusta,” “superba,” and 
“ King Albert,” the last-named the finest 
colour addition. Hence there would ap- 
I>ear the promise of a new tribe as greatly 
varied it may be, in the years to come, as 
is Primula oboonica to-day. 

Primula malacoldes. — Since it was 
introduced, this variety of Primula has be¬ 
come very popular, and the frequency with 
which it has been exhibited at the various 
shows held by the Royal Horticultural 
Society has served to fully demonstrate its 
value for decoration. At the fortnightly 
meeting held by the Society in the Drill 
Ilall, Buckingham Gate, three plants were 
staged of this Primula by the Messrs. 
Brown, of Stamford, the flowers of which 
exhibited a departure from those of the 
normal tyj3e inasmuch as they were all 
semi-double. The most attractive of the 
three, from my point of view, was that 
named alba plena. The trusses were of 
good size, compact without any suggestion 
of formality, and the stems of just suffi¬ 
cient length to render the plant extremely 
valuable for all kinds of decoration either 
in dwelling-house, conservatory, or green¬ 
house. Of the other two it may be re¬ 
marked that the colour of the flowers in 
the one instance is the same as that of the 
type, and perhaps the least pleasing of 
the three. The other, named Mauve 
Queen, had larger flowers of a distinct 
deep mauve tint, and of a rather more lax 
habit than the preceding. Of the three the 
most attractive was the first-named. All 
three have, no doubt, a good future before 


them,- A, W 
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Cotoneaster bullata. — During the first 
few years of the present century several 
very attractive Cotoneasters were intro¬ 
duced from Central and Western China, 
the one under notice being one of the best. 
It is a vigorous shrub, growing in China 
to a height of 12 foot, the branches pro¬ 
ducing, rather sparingly, arching branch- 
lets which bear dark green, wrinkled, de¬ 
ciduous leaves which are each nearly 
4 inches long. From the leaf-axils clusters 
of small flowers appear in May, these be¬ 
ing followed by rich red fruits which ripen 
in August, as piany as twenty fruits often 
appearing in each cluster. It appears to 
be perfectly hardy. When selecting a posi¬ 
tion care should be taken to provide a place 
where it will not be readily overgrown by 
other shrubs. Propagation is effected by 
means of seeds or by cuttings of young 
shoots inserted in a cold frame during the 
summer.—D. 

The Winter Heliotrope not hardy.— There 
is no doubt that this, referred to by 44 W.” 
at page 81, has suffered in an unusual de¬ 
gree during the present winter. During 
severe weather the plant invariably suffers, 
and should severe frost set in when it is 
showing for bloom the crop will be quite 
ruined, the frost injuring the spikes a 
little above ground. This year the leafage 
has suffered much more than usual, a 
long, narrow border not far from where I 
write, entirely given over to the plant, 
though well screened by a plantation of 
Aucubas, having been blackened quite 
early in the year. Only rarely have I seen 
it so badly disfigured. In woodland places 
it has fared somewhat l>etter. Knowing 
that severe frost plays havoc with it at 
flowering time I used to plant it about the 
base of Laurels and like plants, the shelter 
usually affording sufficient protection.— 
E. H. J. 

-It is interesting to see the note by 

44 W.” on page 81. It is uncommon even 
in the south of Scotland to see the Winter 
Heliotrope injured much by frosts, but it 
ought always to have a sunny, sheltered 
place. I know of one specially fine mass 
of it under a south wall and in a very 
sheltered place, where it does well even in 
more severe winters than this. Its great 
drawbacks are its spreading habit and the 
rapidity with which it encroaches on other 
things near —S. Arnott. 

The Flre-bueh (Embothrium coccineum). 
—We learn much from experience, and 
often more from failure than success, but 
success with the magnificent Fire-bush is, 
indeed, worth attaining. Mr. Reuthe’s 
advice in your last issue should go far 
towards ensuring the right conditions of 
growth, and if I might venture to empha¬ 
sise one point which he slightly indicated, 
it is this: It is a primary necessity to 
plant it where there is sufficient shelter— 
the more shelter the better—from high 
winds, especially cold winter gales. Here 
in this valley under Dartmoor, two pro¬ 
mising sj>eeimens failed for no other 
reason than insufficient protection from the 
sweeping cold winds from the west. A 
third plant, safely ensconced in a wood- 
land clearing about 300 yards away, has 
passed perfectly scathless through this far 
severer winter. Its absolute immunity 
from damage is to be attributed entirely 
to the shelter from surrounding trees. 
This particular plant is a new variety of 
the Fire-bush (Embothrium coccineum 
longLfolium), the flowers of wliich are 
said to be even more splendid in colour 
than those of the type. The Embothrium 
grows magnificently at Combe Royal, near 
KIngsbridge, on the steep slopes to the 
right and left of what is now the ruined 
mansion of Klismbothnn date. On the 


right bank there are five or six specimens, 
two of which are upwards of 40 feet high. 
Another, of a more spreading habit, grows 
on the left bank, and still another in the 
famous Rhododendron garden in the 
valley. Those near the house flourish in 
the ordinary limeless loam of the district, 
and all of them never fail in their annual 
display of scarlet efflorescences in the 
spring.—T. A. Hydk, Avonwick, 8. Devon. 

The training of gardeners.— An interest¬ 
ing criticism appears in your issue for 
February 3rd over the signature 44 A 
Scottish Gardener” which certainly all 
gardeners will agree with. Of course, the 
war has changed everything in connection 
with the garden, and the mention of ap¬ 
prenticeship will seem vague and without 
application, but there is little doubt that 
if actual apprenticeship is not now the 
custom it was in times past. It is truly 
said no system of ‘‘College” training is 
going to provide practical all-round gar¬ 
deners, and unless a man lias gained an 
all-round experience in the practical school 
of gardening he certainly would not be 
qualified to hold an appointment of im¬ 
portance on his own account. There are 
but few trades that demand such a lengthy 
training as gardening. What is going to 
happen in gardens generally with the 
youths under military' age is a problem 
one does not contemplate with any sense 
of pleasure. Rather it sets up a feeling of 
depression when lawns are given up to 
sheep-feeding and hay-production, shrubs 
are neglected, and flowers banned. 44 A 
Scottish Gardener” hints very truthfully 
there is no royal road to success, and 
it is feared this has an application in 
the present day that is more significant 
than the quotation usually conveys. The 
man who in his youth works in a good 
garden, moving afterwards frequently into 
other gardens, is the one most likely to 
acquire and make use of the varied ex¬ 
perience thereby gained. — Wiltshire 

GARDENer._ 

GARDEN BIRD8. 

Imported feathers. — When we are 
gravely warned that we must economise 
in everything because of the shortage in 
tonnage and its effect on our food supply, 
I think it is well that the country should 
know that during the last three years no 
less than 1,865,431 lbs. weight of feathers, 
exclusive of ostrich feathers, have been 
imported into this country, and that these 
articles of luxury are still pouring in. A 
matter of still greater importance even 
than transport difficulties or extravagance 
in dress—now that every ounce of food¬ 
stuff that can be grown in our Dominions 
is required for the Empire’s needs—is the 
fact that a vast quantity of these feathers 
comes from our possessions overseas, that 
the majority of the birds killed are inseet 
eaters, and that in consequence of their 
destruction food crops of all kinds are 
being subjected to incalculable damage by 
the inrouds of insect pests. We are at 
death-grips with th*' enemy, and the ques¬ 
tion of tonnage, of . jctravagance, and of 
food supplies is becoming graver day by 
day. In such a juncture the importation 
of the feathers of wild birds is contrary 
to the interests of the Empire.— James 
Buckland in The Times. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

SCHIZOPHRAGMA IIYDRANGEOIDES. 
This was described in a recent Issue 
(January 27th), so little need be added in 
this note. The reddish tint of its growths 
i - always attractive, so also are the numer¬ 
ous young roots formed annually on the 
stems. Any such growths can be severed 
and struck, or pegged down, and after- 
waids separated from the parent plant. 
It is quite hardy and will grow in any 
position, but flowers more freely in sun 
than shade. C. Turner. 

Highgate. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Planting Conifers in February.—Whether 
intended for windbreaks or ornamental 
purposes, the planting of Conifers is often 
attended by better results if it is carried 
out about the end of February instead of I 


during autumn. Indeed, there seems to be 
little to gain and much to risk in autumn 
planting. The trees apparently make no 
progress during winter, and are all the 
while tormented by wind. If, however, 
they are left among their companions in 
the nursery until early spring, and lifted 
just when they are commencing to show 
signs of growth, they will usually go 
ahead without any very apparent check. 
By adopting spring planting our losses 
among such trees have been reduced to a 
minimum.—A. T. J. 

The Shell-bark Hickory (Carya alba).— 
The Hickories form an important group of 
trees, for not only are they valuable for 
decoration, but in most instances they pro¬ 
duce excellent timber, which is equal, if 
not superior, to good Ash, while several 
species bear edible nuts which are of better 
flavour than Walnuts. 0. alba grows up 
to 100 feet In height, forming a straight 
trunk which is peculiar in aged trees by 
the manner in whifipE^ttie_bark nedis-off in 
Digitized by VjOOQIv 


I long strips. This gives the trunk a ragged 
' appearance which has given rise to one 
, of the common names 44 Shag-bark 
Hickory.” The pinnate leaves sometimes 
exceed a foot in length, and in autumn turn 
to a rich shade of yellow before they fall. 
The nuts are thick-shelled and the kernels 
1 small, hence they are less valuable than 
some of the other species for food. Like 
other Hickories, it is a deep-rooting tree, 
and can only be expected to give good re¬ 
sults when planted in good, deep, loamy 
soil. Moreover, whenever possible, seeds 
should be sown on the ground which the 
trees are to occupy, for transplanting 
means root mutilation, and fibrous roots 
are not very numerous. It is a native of 
Eastern N. America, and has been known 
in this country for about 200 years.—D. 

Hypericum patulum var. Henry!.—Ori¬ 
ginally discovered in China by Dr. Henry, 
now of the Royal College of Science, 
Dublin, this reached Kew in 1898, but is 


still too rare in private gardens. Such a 
beautiful, hardy-flowering shrub should be 
more widely known, giving as it does a 
fine display of large, handsome, yellow 
flowers throughout summer and autumn. 
It is a most useful plant for the front of 
a shrubbery, and makes a fine bed. 
Although not particular as to soil and 
position, a well drained soil and an open, 
sunny site give the best results .—Irish 
Gardening. 

Ribes Lobbi.—This interesting shrub be¬ 
longs to the Gooseberry section of the 
genus Ribes, and is one of the most attrac¬ 
tive of the group when in flower. Growing 
3 feet or 4 feet high, it forms many inter¬ 
laced, spiny branches after the manner of 
the Gooseberry. The flowers are produced 
during April and May from the leaf-axils, 
the calyx being deep red and the petals 
white. After the flowers are over, the 
fruits develop as oval berries & inch or so 
long, covered on the outside with stiff, 
glandular bristles. When ripe they are 


brownish in colour. It is a native of N. 
California and British Columbia, and was 
originally introduced to this country about 
the middle of last century, although it 
never appears to have become well known, 
and was re-introduced a few years ago. 
Like the other Ribes, it grows well in 
ordinary loamy soil, and can be increased 
by cuttings of ripened w<x>d inserted in a 
sheltered border out of doors during late 
autumn. When selecting a position for 
planting this shrub it is advisable to 
choose one which is exposed to full sun.— 
D. 


GARDEN PEST8 AND FRIENDS. 

PLUM APHIDES. 

The following article on Plum Aphides, 
subsequently to be issued in leaflet form, 
has been prepared by Mr. J. C. F. Fryer, 
Entomologist to the Board of Agricul¬ 
ture :— 

LEAF-CURLING PLUM APHIS (Aphis peuni, 
Reaumur). 

Nature of damage. —The presence of this 
aphis is easily recognised by the charac¬ 
teristic curling of the leaves, which are 
often covered with sticky honey-dew. In 
a bad attack the leaves die, the. new 
growth is checked, and the fruit is either 
undersized or falls off before it is ready to 
pull. The aphides themselves live in the 
curled leaves. 

Plante attacked. —All varieties of Plum 
and Damson are attacked, and also Black¬ 
thorn, Peach, Apricot, and Apple, though 
to the three last little damage is done. 

Life-history. — In the autumn small, 
shining black eggs are laid on the twigs 
and at the base of the buds. Early in 
spring—either in March or April, accord¬ 
ing to the district—these eggs produce 
young, which grow into large purplish or 
brownish 44 mother queen ” aphides. The 
queens give rise to living young, which at 
first are green, but when full grown are 
often dark in colour. These aphides 
which are also of the female sex and are 
wingless, produce young in their turn, and 
reproduction in this manner continues until 
late June or July, when winged forms ap¬ 
pear. The winged forms desert the Plums, 
but the plants to which they fly are not 
known with certainty, though it is said 
that they have been found on such weeds 
as Thistles and Ragworts (Natural Order 
Composita?). Winged forms again appear 
on the Plums in autumn, and these give 
rise to males and females, the latter pro¬ 
ducing the winter egg. 

Natural enemies.— 1 The Plum aphis is at¬ 
tacked by lady-birds, lacewing and syrphid 
flies, as well as by minute hymenopterous 
parasites, but these natural enemies dd 
not become very numerous until the aphis 
attack is at its height. It must not be 
thought, however, that they do no good, 
since by killing off vast numbers of the 
aphides they tend to prevent a severe at¬ 
tack the following year. 

Control measures.*— This aphis can be 
controlled by spraying, but it is of the 
utmost importance to spray early in the 
season. When the leaves have once been 
curled little can be done. Lime-washes 
applied in late February or March have 
been found effective, the liter applications 
giving the best results. The aphides may 
also be controlled by means of contact 
insecticides, such as nicotine and soft soap, 
quassia and soft soap, or paraffin emul¬ 
sion, the spray being applied just before 
the blossom opens or after the petals have 
fallen, but, in the latter case, before the 
leaves have been curled. A close watch is 

* See Theobald, “Insect Pests of Fruit,” p. 33*2; Pether- 
bridee, Journal o/ the Board of A(iriculture, Vol. XXL, 
p. 917; Fryer and Berry. Journal of the Board of Agri¬ 
culture, voi. xxillw iw I rc m 
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inquired in order to discover the attack in 
its early stages. 

MEALY PLUM APHIS (Hyaloptbru a prini. 

Fab.). 

Xatn re of danuujc. — Although serious 
damage is sometimes rej>orted as being 
due to this aphis, it is, as a rule, far less 
harmful than the Leaf-curling Plum Aphis. 
It seldom occurs on the Plums before mid¬ 
summer, and is found on the underside of 
the leaves, on the leaf-stalks, and young 
growth, but it produces no curling of the 
leaves. It secretes abundant lioney-dew, 
however, which, falliug on the leaves and 
fruit, may do considerable damage. The 
aphis may be recoguised by its light green 
colour, by the waxy or mealy secretion 
with which it is covered, and by the facts 
that it occurs late in tiie season and does 
not curl the leaves. 

Plants attached. — It attacks Plums of 
various kinds. Greengages, Damsons, 
Peach, Nectarine, Apricot, and other 
species of Prunus. It is very probable 
that it also lives on Heeds and Grasses. 

Life-history. —The life-history of the 
Mealy Plum Aphis has not yet been 
followed in this country. It is chiefly 
found on Plums during the latter half of 
summer, and there is a strong probability 
that the remainder of the year is spent on 
Grasses and Reeds. In Russia and in the i 
United States of America it is said to live 
during the winter and early summer on 
Plums and the rest of the year on Reeds, 
but it can hardly have a similar history in 
Britain. 

Natural enemies. —The remarks under 
this heading on the Leaf-curling Plum 
Aphis apply also to the present species. 

Measures of control.* —The beet wash for 
use against the aphis is 6aid to be a 
paraffin emulsion containing liver of 
sulphur. Some washes fail owing to the 
fact that they cannot penetrate the mealy 
secretion by which the insects are covered. 

HOP DAMSON APHIS. 

This aphis is treated fully in Leaflet No. 
88, and need only be dealt with quite 
shortly. It is found in injurious numbers 
chiefly on the Damson, but it occasionally 
occurs on other Plums. The life-history 
is briefly as follows:—Eggs are laid on the 
Damsons in autumn, and, on hatching in 
early spring, produce aphides which live 
for three to five generations on the Dam¬ 
sons. Towards the end of May, winged 
forms a pi ear which desert the Damsons 
and fly to Hoje. There is a return migra¬ 
tion to the Damsons in autumn. By suck¬ 
ing the juices of the Damson these aphides 
may do considerable damage, while they 
are also the cause of the notorious Hop 
blight. In Hop-growing districts, there¬ 
fore. it is very necessary that the aphis 
should not be allowed to multiply when 
on the Damson. The same measures of 
control may be employed as were suggested 
in the case of the Leaf-curling Plum Aphis. 

SPRAY FORMULA. 

/. Linir trash. \ 

Quick-lime .. 10-20 lb. 

Water. .10 gal. 

If possible, the best Buxton quicklime 
should be used, and the proportion of lime 
to water should be as high as is consistent 
with convenient spraying of the resulting 
wash by the apparatus available. T n 
making up the wash sufficient water should 
Ik* poured on to the lime to keep it covered 
until It is slaked. After slaking, the re¬ 
mainder of the water should be added, the 
whole well mixed, and strained into the 
spraying machine. Lees advises that the 
lime should be allowed to slake for from 


Theobald, loc. oil., p 385. 

4 Lee*. “Annuls of Applied Hiolo^y 
bridge, loc. eit. 
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six to twelve hours, while other authori¬ 
ties recommend half-an-hour only, before 
it is used. If it is desired to use lime- 
sulphur instead of plain lime-wash it is 
suggested that the concentrated solution 
should lx* obtained from the manufac¬ 
turers, unless it is required for use on a 
large scale, when it may prove economical 
to make it locally. 

II.—Nicolinv trash. 

Nicotine, 98 per cent.3-1 os. 

Soft soap .. i-1 lb. 

Water .10 gal. 

The nicotine and soap are dissolved in 
the water. The soap may be first mixed 
with a little hot water in order to dissolve 
it more quickly. 


III.—Paraffin emulsion * 

Paraffin .1 pint. 

Soft eoap.1 lb. 

Liver of etilphur (if needed).. 2 o*. 

Water.10 gal. 


The soap should be dissolved in about 
1 gallon of boiling water and tbe paraffiu 
added while the liquid is still hot. The 
mixture should be thoroughly churned, 
preferably by spraying it back into itself 
with a hand syringe. The remainder of 
the water, in which if necessary the liver 
of sulphur is dissolved, should then be 
added, and after it has once more been 
thoroughly churned the fluid-is ready for 
use. Unless it is completely emulsified 
paraffin emulsion is liable to burn delicate 
foliage, and it should, therefore, be pre- 
pa red and used with care. It has, how¬ 
ever, the very marked advantage that the 
necessary ingredients are always easily 
obtainable. 

Formula} for making other contact in¬ 
secticides, such as resin w T nsh or quassia, 
may be obtained on application to the 
Board. Under certain circumstances it is 
convenient to use a proprietary contact in¬ 
secticide to avoid the trouble of preparing 
the home-made washes. 

GARDEN ENEMIES. 
i'iLK queries that appear from time to time 
as to the condition of plants and the edi¬ 
torial replies thereto would lead one to 
infer that the knowledge of the nature and 
habits of the many insect pests that 
trouble the gardener is extremely vague; 
indeed, one of the least understood of the 
many different branches of gardening 
This is very apparent iu rural districts, 
where nearly all troubles, whether insect, 
direct or indirect, or fungoid, are known 
under the name of blight, and it stands to 
reason if the nature of the attack is not 
understood it is ex.tromcly difficult to find 
the right way to effect a cure. An in¬ 
stance of the difficulties in the way is 
found in a reply to a corre*qK>udent whose 
Azaleas had been allowed to get so in¬ 
fested with thrips and red spider that the 
foliage was practically destroyed, leading 
to the reflection that if there had been 
sufficient knowledge to recognise the at¬ 
tack at the start and measures promptly 
taken trie plants might easily have been 
saved. I have know'll plenty of men in my 
time calling themselves gardeners who 
day after day have been watering plants 
that showed unmistakable signs of the 
enemy, and W’ho took no curative measure* 
until their attention was directly called to 
their condition. The insect commonly 
known as red spider and the black tblips 
were recognised, but the younger forms of 
both were regarded as something of a 
totally different character. It is just the 
same out of doors with tiie foliage of 
I‘each, Nectarine. Gooseberry, ami others, 
where the insects arc often allow'cd to 

* I.chs (Atinutl Report of the Loiik Ashton Research 
Station. 1913. p. 71) HUggest-s thin formula, Iml without the 
liver of sulphur. 


make such headway before an attempt is 
made to dislodge them that the foliage is 
practically destroyed and the crop seri¬ 
ously damaged. Similarly, it is only very 
recently that many growers have recog¬ 
nised the necessity of taking preventive 
measures against the attack of the leaf- 
boring flies resi>onsible for the maggot oil 
Onions, Celery, J’arsnips, and all members 
of the Chrysanthemum family both in and 
out of doors. It is w'ell to remember that 
several of the above enemies, also earwigs 
and wasps, are found in far greater num¬ 
bers iu certain districts, necessitating 
extra vigilance, while certain seasons bring 
the enemy in force, a case in point being 
the tipula or daddy-longlegs fly, follow ed by 
the dangerous leather-jacket grub. I often 
tlnnk that among the most instructive of 
all garden lectures are those dealing with 
the life-history of the many garden ene¬ 
mies, flieir modes of attack, and the best 
measures to take alike for prevention and 
cure. E. B. S. 

Hardwick. 

PLANTS AND FLQWERS. 

BOSK* 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Rose-pruning. —I pruned half my Roses 
soon after Christmas and left the rest to 
face the frost and snow, which stopped the 
pruning. The pruned ones looked quite 
happy in the snow, the rest not pruned, 
with all their leaves drooping and dead, 
w'ere a sight to see in their ugliness. The 
Roses were, for the most part, of the Tea 
and China race, and it sbemed the best 
plan to prune these in mid-winter and so 
keei> them safer in case of hard frost 
coming. The conventional w'ay is to leave 
them until April, iu which there seems no 
advantage.—\V. 

Rom Marshal Kiel.— I am pleased to 
And that “ G. G. B.,” i»age (ft, has words 
of praise for this good old Rose. 
“G. G. B.” is quite right when he says 
of Marechal Kiel: “There is not any 
yellow' Noisette Rose to equal this for 
colour, form, and fragrance.” The very 
name of Marshal NIel conjures up many 
pleasant memories iu the years that are 
j gone, and 1 question whether at one time 
there was any other variety of Rose under 
glass that had a popularity anything ap¬ 
proaching it. In my younger days it was 
looked upon as the Rose the cut blooms 
of which, if they did not pay the rent, 
paid the coal bill. Is there any other Rose 
of its colour which provides such a prodi¬ 
gality of richly-fragrant flowers about 
Easter-time? None to my knowledge*. No 
need to ask if the blooms had opened, as 
immediately on opening the greenhouse 
door the fragrance left no doubt. Thirty 
years ago it was a common thing to find 
Marechal Niel trained up the rafters of 
most lean-to houses, but. as already 
pointed out, canker was one of its greatest 
drawbacks, and many a promising plant 
succumbed. I believe that the method sug¬ 
gested by “ G. G. B.”—viz., that of pro- 
jxigating from ydung shoots and growing 
these on cordon fashion—is very sensible, 
and is more calculated to yield better 
blooms than old plants which have 
not been cut back so hard as they might 
be. I believe that one of the reasons why 
this Rose is subject to canker is that it is 
kept in the greenhouse all the year round 
under great heat near the glass in July 
and August, instead of being removed out- 
of-doors after flowering. I am convinced 
that much of tiie canker trouble was due 
to a debilitated state of the plants caused 
by no change to cooler conditions. Lka- 
iiu RST. 
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FERNS* 

TREATING GREENHOUSE FERNS. 

WorLD you be to good a« to tell me the beet 
way to treat various greenhouse Ferns? Mine 
are smothered with Lycopodium ami Moss. 
Would it be right in the case of, say, Maiden¬ 
hairs, to clear away the Lycopodium, etc., and 
fill the space with fresh soil (composed of 
burnt ash, old leaf-mould, sand), or would this 
smother and prevent the new growth pushing 
up? There are clusters of roots and fibres. 
The new growths are not visible in many of 
the pots of Maiden-hair. ShoukH treat Hare’s- 
foot in the same way ?— Scraper. 

[Your Ferns evidently want repotting, 
and in turning them out of the i>ots you 
can clear away the Lycopodium, etc., you 
refer to. One of the yiost important points 
in potting Ferns is to wait until they are 
just starting into growth. The roots 
should be. in such a state that they will 
take to the new soil at once. Without 
this we get a stale compost very early. 


many disapi>ointments, nor can this be 
wondered at when the roots of a plant just 
pushing into fresh activity are buried 
in a compost some 10 degs. to 20 degs. 
colder than they already occupy. To make 
the soil firm around the ball of a plant 
which has recently been occupying a pot 
almost as large needs care. Add a small 
lHirtion of soil at a time, and ram this 
down fairly linn with a stout label or pot- 
tlug-stick. Unless this be done properly, 
water will ]>ercolate through the new soil 
too freely to allow of any moisture reach¬ 
ing the old ball without an undue amount 
I>eing supplied, and there are few things 
in the culture of Ferns more injuriousthan 
tills. Drainage is another item which 
needs attention. In the case of the 
Hare’s-foot, repot and i>eg the rhizomes 
on the surface. | 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Ferns under glass. No unnecessary throw 
ing about of water should now be practised, 


eervatory during the summer and autumn.— 
Kirk. 

Propagating Hart’s-tongue Ferns (J. 

Scott ).—This Fern may be propagated by 
spore*. The light way to eow them is to wait 
until the spore* begin to drop off . a pot should 
then be placed under the fronds, from which 
the spores will drop into a compost of equal 
parts loam and mortar rubbish. A frond with 
ripe spore* may also be broken off. and laid 
over the surface. They take two or three 
months to vegetate in a shady place. Place 
the pots containing the spores in liandlights 
behind a north wall. 


A SUMMER-HOUSE. 

As summer-houses are often an “ eyesore ” 
in a garden, it is at times advisable to 
conceal their outlines as far as possible. 
This is the more readily accomplished 
with the assistance of a bank, when the 
garden-house may be set back until little 
more is visible than the front and roof. 



A summer-house at Ashbourne , Glounthaune, Co. Cork. 


Too large a shift, is also less beneficial , 
than a slighter one ; and annual repotting j 
is responsible for many indifferent results. , 
A plant which is root-bound may be im¬ 
proved by repotting, but when barely fillet! 
with roots it docs not appreciate disturb¬ 
ance, provided the soil is well drained and 
suitable. The fibrous turfy loam so gener¬ 
ally recommended for all pot work is the 
best soil you can have for these plants; 
but it is difficult to get in many localities. 
In that case get the nearest approach to 
it you can. Not many'years ago it was 
considered necessary to have lent for 
Ferns, but less Ilian a quarter of this is 
used for the same puriK>se in the present 
Hay. Still, we do not want to forego lent 
entirely. Turfy loam, peat, and leaf-soil 
in equal proportions, with a dash of sharp 
sand, will do for almost any species of 
Ferns. Mix these thoroughly, and have 
the whole just moist enough to allow of 
v firm potting. Never jot into soil of less 
temperature than the Ferns are growing 
in. Non-attendance to this 1ms caused 

Digitized by UjQOQie 


although, naturally, the character of the 
house, and, consequently, the temperature, 
must form a guide as to the amount of mois¬ 
ture w r hich may be required. Adiantum cunea- 
tum which has been grown eoolly may now- 
have less water; but the plants should never 
be allowed to become anything like dry. The 
foliage as it ripens can be cut over, and such 
plants will come away strongly in a short 
time. Many Ferns are spoiled by being per¬ 
mitted to become pot-bound. All varieties 
which are increased by division ought to be 
divided as often as occasion arises. This is 
particularly true of A. Farleyense. It will be 
found that if regular division l»e practised 
the stock will be healthier and more robust 
than when congestion is permitted to take 
place. 

Adiantum glaucophyllum. This is a beau¬ 
tiful variety, of a very neat habit and rather 
small-growing—the fronds rarely being more 
than 8 inches in length. These are of a pale- 
green shade, and are produced from a slender 
| rhizome. A. glaucophyllum. being a native of 
Mexico, requires, in its early stages, slightly 
more heat than others of the Maiden-hairs, 
but it is quite at home in greenhouse or eon- 


In the case of the house figured, the main 
walls were constructed of concrete at 
little cost, lined with pine sheeting, and 
covered on the outside with plain trellis- 
work, which, w r hen painted with carbo- 
lineuin, was preserved from the weather 
and assumed the grey-oak colour of age. 
The tiles were many years old, and their 
colour w r as, consequently, modified. 

The better forms of Wichuriana Roses 
may be seen gradually creeping over the 
roof, while a bright effect is obtained by 
means of Yitis Coignettiaj, which assumes 
its gold and blood-red tints in the autumn. 

A group of white-grey Cotton Lavender 
has been planted on the left side of the 
little house. The old sundial shown 
above the doorway is dated 1703, and was 
picked up on one of the numerous islets 
of the Swedish Malar Lake. The horns 
are those from reindeer obtained in dis¬ 
tant Northern Lapland some years ago. 

R. H. Beamish. 

Ashbourne, Glaunthoune, Co. Cork. 

Original from 
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GARDEN FOOD. 

THE IMPORTANCE OF INDIAN CORN. 
All who care for this vegetable—and it is 
excellent—should not plant the common 
sort offered by English seedsmen and 
usually called by their name. The Ameri¬ 
cans have taken pains to raise a series of 
very good sorts, and so long as our seeds¬ 
men persist in ignoring the good American 
kinds the only way is to go to an American 
seed house and get the best early and well- 
ilavourcd w>rts from Thorburn’s, of New 
York, Buri>ee, of Philadelphia, or any 
good house. The Corn is well worth the 
trouble, and thrives, with fair care, in our 
English and Irish gardens. I do not know 
how far it may be planted with success in 
Scotland or northern England. Good early 
varieties are Golden Bantam and Crosby 
Early, followed by the larger kinds, 
Howling Mob, Kendall's Giant, and 
Country Gentleman. 

This, among other tilings, shows the evil 
of our seedsmen—little and big—calling 
e^ery vegetable after themselves, thus con¬ 
fusing in all directions. Seedsmen abroad 
have spoken to me about the trouble they 
are put to by this practice—that is, in try¬ 
ing sorts with new names. 

If we had a real Horticultural Society 
some control would be exercised over these 
trade practices, instead of concerning it¬ 
self with Mendelisms, Bottomleyisms, and 
other abysmal isms, to be decided in ex¬ 
clusive laboratories, rather than by prac¬ 
tical everyday work in the garden. W. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Nettles ae food.— In view of the scarcity 
of green vegetables some of your readers 
may care to know that young Nettles 
gathered when G inches to-8 inches high 
are, though not a delicacy, certainly quite 
palatable when boiled.—B. W. C. 

Oatmeal and oheese.— Put U Pints milk 
or water into a saucepan with 2 oz. 
medium Scotch Oatmeal, stirring all the 
time. Let it simmer for one hour, giving 
an occasional stir, then add 1 oz. butter, 

1 teaspoon of freshly-made mustard, and 

2 oz. grated cheese. Serve hot. When 
wanted for a savoury at diuner let it get 
cold, cut into slices, dust with a little 
Parmesan dun**', fry in hot fat, and Nerve 
as hot as possible.—C. 

The Hop as a vegetable. ! have occa¬ 
sionally seen references to the use of the 
young shoots of Hops and Bracken for 
food. As it will apparently be necessary 
to make use of all kinds of vegetables, to 
make up for a possible shortage in other 
directions, it would be useful and interest¬ 
ing if some of your correspondents would 
tell us, first, when to gather, and secondly 
how to cook them. Also is there anything 
injurious that could be mistaken for either 
of them?—E. W. C. 

The Lima Bean.— This good Bean is not 
easily got true this year, a coarse Hari¬ 
cot, a very poor substitute, over-salted, 
being sold instead. The true Lima Bean, 
which may not be grown in cold countries, 
is medium-sized and kidney-shaped. It 
may be that misguided efforts are made 
to its iujury by growing it too large, just 
as our seedsmen boast of spoiling a 
Brussels Sprout by making it an over* 
grown and poor thing. I got the true 
Lima from France, and find it a good 
winter food.—W. 

Oaten bread. —The importance of bread- 
saviug is occupying the attenliou of many 
economy experts since the amiouneerjient 
of voluntary rations, and it is regarded 
as likely to be the most difficult ration to 
save on, in view of^the many forms in 
which Wheat flou£ is used. Pjoplcs who 


use macaroni and forms of Spaghetti to 
supplement meat lose sight of the fact that 
It is also a form of flour, and must be 
counted in the weekly limit. Miss Mar¬ 
garet Dyer, head of the cookery section of 
King’s College for Women, said recently 
that oatcakes have a special value in the 
saving of Wheat. They can be easily 
cooked over an open fire or in the oven, 
and could l>e used in many eases to take 
the place of bread. Tltey are excellent 
with cheese and good for children. 

[This oatcake has been in use in Britain 
for hundreds of pears; and, made in the 
simple old trap, is the best of all breads. 
The dtp baker ruins it with sugar, the 
dtp cook8 with some needless addition to 
“ shorten ” and also spoil it— Ed.] 

8torfng Apples. — I read with interest 
the note by H. Hendricks on this subject 
at page 31. It should be helpful to all who 
wish to preserve their Apples in the best 
way. I agree with all that is said, having 
put to the test many kinds, allowing them 
to remain in a store where slight frost 
reached them to see if they rotted more 
quickly than those that had not been 
allowed to get injured by frost. I could 
find no difference. This was in a damp 
situation in the west many years ago. 
Everyone should strive to give fruit ns 
near as i>ossible the three essentials 
named by H. Hendricks, namely, cold, 
dampness, and darkness, provided these 
are not abused. I am convinced that 
Apples suffer from being kept too dry. In 
this state they lose flavour more than 
from cold. I much prefer Apple stores 
where no dry heat can reach them. For 
many years I have stored all late kinds 
in cases in an iron-roofed shed, just pre¬ 
serving them from frost. Now, early in 
February, after this cold spell, not one 
has suffered.—J. Crook. 

In dispraise of the Potato.— No doubt 
before the Potato was discovered people 
had, perforce, to do without it. While 
those who are wealthy and can provide 
many substitutes might probably do with¬ 
out it, what would become of those to 
whom the Potato is one of the staple 
articles of diet? No other root gives such 
a good return, and if “ Anne Amateur ” 
finds it detestable and indigestible let her 
change her cook and get one who knows 
the proper way to prepare it. “ W.” hits, 
the nail on the head when he Nays "often 
(grown) in ground untit for the crop.” 
That is just the point. Let the ground be 
suitable and the crop will be good and. the 
produce satisfactory. Much, too, depends 
on the cooking. It is not such a simple 
matter to boil a Potato as is popularly 
supposed. I wish ‘ r Anne Amateur” and 
“ W.” could see the dishes of Potatoes, 
boiled in their skins, which are exhibited 
by country women at some of our Scottish 
village shows. I am certain the Potato 
would appear in a different light to them. 
“ Chipped ” Potatoes, Pommes-de-terre 
saute, and similar abominations have, no 
doubt, gone far to give the Potato a bad 
name, but, be that as it may, the homely 
tuber is, to use the word so much in vogne 
at present, “ indispensable.”—A Scottish 
Gardener. 

8wed< Turnips.— Of late years some of 
the leading seedsmen have made selections 
from the Swede Turnip suitable for grow¬ 
ing in gardens. Varieties with white and 
yellow flesh are obtainable, and are much 
hardier than the ordinary garden Turnips. 
Seeds may be sown in drills IS Inches 
apart on ground that lias been well 
worked; thin the seedlings out to about 
0 inches apart. For succession sow at the 
end of May and again the middle of July. 
I tbink this particular vegetable has not 
found a home in every garden, but it is 
well worth trying. When peeled and 


cooked it has a pleasing flavour, which 
most persons enjoy. It is a vegetable for 
anybody during the winter and spring; 
for instance, the working man can have 
the best substitute for Seakale that is 
grown by placing a few Swedes together 
in a bed of soil or ashes in a frame or 
shed and excluding the light, when the 
roots will supply young shoots that will 
be highly appreciated.— C. Davis in Gar¬ 
diners’ Chronicle. 

[In the north of Scotland the Swede 
Turnip is largely forced in the same way 
as Seakale, the young growths being 
highly valued. Mr. R. Gilbert, when at 
Burghley, used to force the Swede Turnip 
largely in this way.— Ed.] 

Early or late Potatoes.— The advice now 
being freely given by War Agricultural 
Committees and other public bodies that 
allotment holders should grow late Pota¬ 
toes on their plots is surely questionable. 
We know that many of these Committees 
are unable to supply other than main crop 
varieties, but that is no reason why they 
should specially recommend these. 'The 
greatest shortage of home-grown vegetable 
food, for this year at any rate, is more 
likely to occur three or four months hence 
(i.e., when the earlies come in) than in 
autumn, when the main Potato crop pro¬ 
mises to be a large one in so far as area 
planted is concerned. Again, early and 
second early varieties are more suitable 
for the allotment than the later sorts, 
since they take up very much less space. 
Then the allotment holder who Alls, say, 
two-thirds of his area with early and 
second early sorts will be able to grow 
another crop on tLv. same land before 
winter sets in, thus securing two harvests 
Instead of one. It is obvious that such 
an one will be better off himself, and will 
be doing more for food-production than 
his neighbour who, having filled his space 
with Arran Chief or Up-to-l>ate, must 
wait until autumn before he gets a re¬ 
turn. The main crop varieties doubtless 
bring heavier yields on the whole, but 
the farmer and large market grower should 
grow these.—A. T. Johnson. 

.Cheap Bananas. — Excessively cheap 
Bananas arc best let alone. The latest 
cargoes from the Canary Islands have 
arrived ill a frozen state, and arc therefore 
useless for eating. This fruit, has been 
sold at such low wholesale prices that cer¬ 
tain vendors can offer it to the public at 
rates that seem attractive. In one quarter 
of London, for example, these Bananas 
were sold at the rate of anything from 
five to ten a penny. One would think that 
common sense might prevent people from 
believing that such extraordinary bargains 
were really to be had at the moment. In 
point of fact, the sale of fruit in worthless 
condition should not be permissible. Good 
Canary Bananas are far from cheap; the 
few that are obtainable being worth full 
prices. On the other hand, West Indian 
Bananas are unquestionably cheap In 
London. There is an exceptionally large 
supply, the importers offering the fruit to 
dealers at a moderate figure. It Is for the 
consuming public to see that they get the 
right article. The large West Indian 
variety of Banana is w r ell known by now, 
and as that is brought in specially con¬ 
structed steamers it arrives here in perfect 
condition.— Telegraph . 

Preserving fruit.—In view of the almost 
certain shortage of sugar for preserving fruit 
during the coming season, I should be glad to 
know whether it is possible to cook up a large 
quantity of fruit with a small amount of 
sugar say, ] lb. at most to each pound of 
fruit—and keep it in bulk in a crock or barrel 
for some w r eeks until sufficient sugar has been 
accumulated to complete the preserving pro¬ 
cess? How long could such half-made jam be 
I kept?— L. F. Salsmann. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

A BUTTRESSED WALL. 

To northern and British gardens walls 
made right use of are a precious gain, and 
rarely have I seen one so well planted as 
this at Buckhurst. The wall, a buttressed 
terrace wall, is divided into bays, the sup¬ 
porting walls and spaces between planted 
with the best climbers and shrubs, usu¬ 
ally not over-trained, but free to grow in 
their abandoned grace. Vines of line leaf, 
climbing Tea Roses, Wistaria, and 
Clematis well adorn the wall, and in the 
shelter of the bays are choice shrubs that 
are happier for the extra warmth. W. 


FAILURE OF WINTER ACONITE. 

I have had the same experience as Mr. 
A. T. Johnson. It loves a limestone soil, 


namely, early in January, but were 
checked by the excessive cold, and have 
not yet made further progress.— Bosmere. 

-Reference to the disappointment 

caused by this plant not coming up is made 
at page 81. In all probability if an ex¬ 
amination were made the decayed tubers 
would be found, as they not infrequently 
perish as the result of an attack of fungus, 
as do also certain of the tuberous and 
rhizomatous Anemones. Apart from this, 
however, the plant would appear to have 
certain likes or dislikes, since it is not the 
easy doer that some imagine and does not 
“ grow in any soil and increase quickly,” 
as suggested at page 58. The thousands 
that are planted annually and are never 
seen again disprove this. Not infrequently 
the survivors of a batch appear quite in¬ 
different to soil and treatment, a circum¬ 
stance which renders it difficult to lay 


sturdy-Looking flowers broader in all their 
parts, while the prevailing colour (a 
reddish-purple) renders it distinct from 
all. By reason of its dwarfer habit of 
growth it should, if planted in the open, 
be protected by a covering of glass, though, 
even so, the best of so welcome a plant is 
rarely seen. It is for such as these that 
the cold house is a great gain. 


THE BURNING BUSH 
(Dictamnus Fraxinella). 

I was pleased to see this old plant in such 
apparent vigour and flowering so freely, 
as the figure of it at page 07 shows. Among 
perennials it is one of those which resent 
division and frequent transplanting, these 
contributing in no small measure to reduce 
the stature of a plant whose finer attri¬ 
butes are only realised in the established 


A buttressed wall in the gardens at Buckhurst Park , Sussex. 



and in such it becomes a weed, and a 
stxrut one, as at Longleat and many other 
places, in chalky and free, warm soils. 
The curious influence of soils is only 
learnt by long experience and the many 
disappointments in finding that even native 
things will not thrive in some soils.—W. 

-The great point with this 

charming early flower is that it must 
be started in a place where it will never 
be touched with the spade. Mine grows in 
a spot in the garden which used to be 
copse and now is only partly sheltered by 
trees. Nothing grows there in summer 
bat Rambler Roses, which climb over low 
stomps, and no weeding is done but by 
hand. The Aconites are a sight—one sheet 
of brilliant yellow, nothing comes up to 
them in beauty. This year, however, like 
many other things—Iris stylosa, for one— 
the season did not suit t,hem. Thewmade 
o showpf coming outfit tljeij’ a jig?— 


down any hard and fast rule. In nature 
it is frequent in damp and humid wood¬ 
land places, a fact not sufficiently known, 
perhaps, to those attempting to naturalise 
the plant in British gardens. Then, again, 
the plant favours calcareous soils, and in 
such produces tufts of considerable vigour. 
In a wide ditch in Sir Harry Veitch’s gar¬ 
den at East Burnham Park it grows and 
flow r ers freely, quantities being naturalised 
there with other plants of a bulbous 
nature. In autumn and winter humid 
conditions prevail there, at other times the 
reverse. Attempts to naturalise it on dry, 
fully-exposed, sharply-sloping banks not 
infrequently end in failure.—E. H. J. 


Iris reticulata Krelagei is one of the 

best of the early bulbous set and of 
especial value in the alpine house during 
the earliest months of the year. It is of a 
dwarfer habit than the type, the more 


specimen. Of slow growth naturally, re¬ 
covery from root disturbance is also slow, 
hence it is a moot point whether it would 
not be best to give it a place apart from 
the ordinary border and so dispose of the 
risks of disturbance attendant thereon. 
There is no lack of vigour in the plant 
while the root system is one of the mo,st 
profuse that I know. If we w'ould have 
this plant give of its best in as short a time 
as iKJssible we must resort to a far more 
generous fare than is usually meted out to 
it. The finest plants of it I recall were grow n 
in a rich calcareous loam of considerable 
depth, the height much nearer 3$ feet than 
the 2 feet which are usually given for it. 
Two feet high does not represent this fine 
old perennial at its best, and it is hardly 
likely to attain its maximum in the “ light, 
dry soil” suggested as “best” for it at 
page 07. The group figured, too, is sug¬ 
gestive of a height much' in excess of 
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'1 feet. The iiiier form is Unit known ns 
D. eaucasieus, wliieli, established, attains 
to feet high, and often more than thiH. 
It is, in its best forms, more intensely 
coloured than ihe better-known kind. 
There is also a form called giganteus, 
which, provides I it is distinct from the 
last-named, 1 do not know. Culturally 
none will err in providing these plants 
with a generous fare, together with a good 
depth of soil quite removed from root dry¬ 
ness. If, in conjunction with these*, 
periodical applications of liquid manure 
be given, the plants will be good for a 
dozen or more years, demonstrating the 
value of the let-alone system. 

E. H. Jenkins. 


CYCLAMENS OUT OF DOORS. 
Whether in flower or in leaf, the beauty 
of both spring and autumn Cyclamens is 
so fascinating that it is strange they are 
so comparatively seldom grown. No one 
who has seen the autumn display under 
the trees at Westonbirt, or the spring 
bloom on the roadside bank® at Tremough, 
but must have envied the owners of these 
places. It is in the i>ower of any owner, 
of a garden to enjoy the like, for all that 
these hardy little plants require is good 
drainage, some lime in a poorisli soil, and 
freedom from competition with rank vege¬ 
tation. Even rats and mice leave the 
roots alone. It is certain, however, that 
much disappointment has been incurred in 
planting purcliaeed roots. Rootlets are 
ihrown out chiefly from the upper part of 
the tuber-like stock, wherefore one is very 
apt to condemn the plants to a lingering 
d&alh by planting them upside down. I 
speak feelingly, having sacrificed many 
Cyclamens to this blunder years ago. To¬ 
day I h*\ 7 e been saving the lives of scores 
of seedling C. eiiropieum, the offspring of 
flowers that bloomed in the autumn of 
1915. Each of them consists of a tiny, 
translucent globe, with a few root-fibres’ 
and a miniature leaf. All would have 
perished had they been left clustering on. 
their parent's corky bosom, but, being 
pricked on the bari'sh ground under a Pine- 
Iree, with some sifted lime rubbish added 
to the soil, they may be trusted to make a 
pretty display a couple of autumns hence. 

1 have described this species as C. 
curoj we urn; we used to call It liedera?- 
foliurn, a most appropriate name, so near 
is the resemblance of its leaves to those 
of some forms of Ivy, and I know not how 
to distinguish it from neapolitauum. Most 
of my plants have rose-coloured blooms, 
descended from pa rents which I grubbed 
out of a loose stone wall near Ragusa, in 
Dalmatia, but a seedling with pure white 
flowers sprang up at the edge of a gravel 
walk and has produced a 'numerous 
progeny of the same colour.— Herbert 
Maxwell in Gardeners' Chronicle. 


Increasing the Prophet-flower (Mucro- 
tomia (Arnebia) echioides).—The Prophet- 
flower, despite its freedom of flowering, is 
a shy seeding plant, and increasing it by 
division in the ordinary way has not much 
to commend it. On the other hand, propa¬ 
gation by limans of root-cuttings is an easy 
method, and, with care, prolific of good re¬ 
sults. Lifting a plant from the ground, 
the operator should detach as many roots 
as can conveniently be si mi red, those of 
the size of a Cedar wood iiencil or rather 
less being suitable. Cut into lengths of an 
inch or rather more, and so arranged 
against the interior rim of a pot that the 
apex of the cutting is level with the top 
of the rim, the centre should be filled with 
sandy soil, and the pots put into a closed 
frame in a greenhouse where a tempera¬ 
ture of 50 degs. or 55 degs. is maintained. 
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growth will be apparent. After a little 
time the plants may lie gradually hard¬ 
ened off and planted in their i>crmanent 
quarters.— E. H. .Iknkixh. 

The Tangiers Iris (I. tingitana).—Natur¬ 
ally an April or May flowering sjieeies— 
newJy-iiiq>orted bulbs may bloom some¬ 
what earlier in their ttrst year under culti¬ 
vation—it was instructive to see a few 
plants of it exhibited by Messrs. Harr at 
the Royal Horticulture} Society's meeting 
on February 15th last. True, they werp not 
so fine as flowers owning at a later date. 
If memory senes me, the firm named ex¬ 
hibited the species much better a year or 
two ago somewhat earlier in the season. 
It is well to know that thus bold, blue- 
flowered species i« so resjionsive to arti¬ 
ficial heat. At its best it is a very hand¬ 
some kind. Grown in the open it should 
be given the warmest position obtainable, 
a sunny border at the foot of a greenhouse 
wall in very sandy soil being tile best. It 
was one of those plants which for many 
years baffled all attempts on the part of 
the late Rev. II. Ewiiank to flower it iu his 
sun-kissed garden at Ryde, he not having 
realised that, apart from warmth of soil 
and locality, an annual out-of-ground rest 
was essential. When living in the Hamp¬ 
ton district I grew ft at the foot of a south 
\foill where the Belladonna Lily was a 
success, but though the plants grew and 
multiplied, flowers were few and far be¬ 
tween unless annual lifting was resorted 
to, and, even so, the big bulbs that produce 
flowers were none • txx^ plentiful.—E. U. 
Jenkins. 

Tullpa Kaufmanniana Ryeensis. Those 
of your readers who have grown any con¬ 
siderable number of the typical sixties 
named will not need to be told how greatly 
varied it is in colour, size, and form. In¬ 
deed, out of a large importation of col¬ 
lected bulbs not a few are of special merit. 
As a result of this variability several dis¬ 
tinct forms have already been offered, 
though, owing to the slow’ rate of increase, 
the price still remains high. Brilliant, 
cocciuea, intermedia, Gaiety, and Prim¬ 
rose are some of those so selected, their 
va rietal mimes suggestive in some measure 
of their particular colour. That above 
named, recently exhibited by Mr. Herbert 
Chapman, Rye, is another of these selected 
forms, and, while characterised by con¬ 
siderable boldness, is also well' marked 
scarlet and white externally. Attractive 
as it is, however, iu the bud state, the 
greater beauty of this earliest of all Tulips 
(save, i>erhapK, T. violacea) is not revealed 
till the flowers expand, when, in rich cream 
and gold, there is produced an almost 
Water Lily effect. Coming into bloom 
naturally iu the open in March, it is 
always admired. Happily, too, it is of 
good constitution and easily grown in 
sandy loam. That named, above is proof 
of this, since the entire stock has been 
raised from a single bulb selected fifteen 
years ago. 

Indian Pinks.— The different varieties of D. 
Heddewigii, euch ae Scarlet Queen, Bridesmaid, 
Snowdrift, etc., are most useful for forming 
edgings or filling beds for summer display. To 
bloom the same eeaeon, the plants should be 
raised now in slight -warmth, and as soon as 
large enough pricked off into boxes about 
3 inches apart each way. The double varieties 
(I), chinensis) are preferred by many. Of 
these, the pure white and crimson are excel¬ 
lent for cutting. 


Index and Bindin ; Cases for completed 

Vnl nm w_ The Index to Volume XXXVIII. of Gardkn- 

ing Illustrated is now ready f price 3d., post /ret 3idJ. 
The Binding Can for the same volume is also available 
(price U. tid., by post Is. 9dJ. The Index and Binding 
rase can, be obtained from any newsagent, »r from the 
Publisher, t>3, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, W.C. 1/order d 
together, the price of the Index and Binding Case is 2s., post 
free. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

PERPETUAL-FLOWERING CARNA¬ 
TIONS. 

Tukre can be ik> doubt that for general 
usefulness I lie Peri>etun 1-flowering Carna¬ 
tions hold pride of place. They are not 
difficult to cultivate if the grower is pre¬ 
pared to give them the conditions they 
require. There is no doubt that the best 
results are obtained when an entire house 
can lie given up to them, but where this 
is not possible, fair success may be ob¬ 
tained by growing them with other tilings. 
Cultivation under glass for winter bloom 
is simple, but the following requirements 
must be met: Direct light, aft abundance 
of air, and never a higher temperature 
than 00 degs. at night. 

Propagation. — Where early autumn 
flowers are in demand, t his should be com - 
mepced in October to ensure full-sized 
plants and a plentiful supply of flowers. 
Sueeessional batches of cuttings may be 
inserted during November and January. 
Cuttings rooted within these limits make, 
with good cultivation, excellent plants for 
housing at the end of August or early in 
September. The selection of the cuttings 
is of puramouut importance. A weak, 
spindly cutting will never make a good 
plant; likewise the tops of plants that are 
too soft and sappy. The right stamp of 
cutting is the sturdy, vigorous growths 
found on the flowerings!ems. Such cut¬ 
tings of o inches or 4 inches in length have 
in them the making of the finest plants. 
Remove only the two lowest pairs of 
leaves, and cut immediately below a joint 
with a sharp knife. The best rooting- 
medium is pure sand, finely screened, and 
well washed. The sand bed should be 
about 3 inches deep, resting on slates, and 
should be made quite firm. The best posi¬ 
tion for this bed is on a stage near the 
roof glass, where a temporary frame can 
be easily set up. Bottom heat is not essen¬ 
tial. The cuttings will root freely in a 
temperature of 55 degs. to 00 degs., the 
pilKjs beipg underneath the staging. The 
cutting frame'Should lie covered with 
glass, which should be removed nightly, 
replacing it in the morning. After insert¬ 
ing the cuttings, give a thorough watering 
through a rose can, and never allow the 
sand to become dry. Some varieties root 
well in a fortnight, others may take longer. 

Potting.—As soon as the cuttings are 
rooted they should be potted up into small 
pots. On no account must they be allowed 
to remain long iu the propagating frame 
after they are rooted. Evidence of root¬ 
ing will be given by fresh growth of a 
l»le green kind. Two and-n. half -inch 
pots are quite large enough for the first 
potting, and these should be scrupulously 
clean and well drained. The soil for this 
first potting should consist of good loam, 
leaf-mould, and coarse sand. Place a 
small quantity of soil over the crocks, then 
proceed to lift each rooted cutting, dis¬ 
turbing the roots as little as possible, and 
subsequently arranging them carefully 
before filling in the compost. Make the 
spil fairly firm from bottom to top. as the 
non-observance of this rule is a frequent 
cause of failure. When all the young 
plants have been ilotted they should lie 
stood together in the same house, placing 
them as near to the roof glass as eon 
vcnieiit. When established, they should be 
transferred to a shelf in a house where 
less close conditions prevail. As soon as 
the young plants are well established ami 
growing freely, the growing points should 
hr* taken out. This will induce the plants 
to make a number of growths and form a 
bushy si>ceiinen. When these side growths 
are pushing freely they will need another 
shift, this time into pots measuring 
Original frem 
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oj inches to 4 inches in diameter. Subse¬ 
quently they should be given a final shift 
iuto 6-inch or 7-inch pots, according to 
the strength of the plants. The soil for 
these later repottings should consist prin¬ 
cipally of good fibrous loam, to which 
should l^e added a little old mortar rubble, 
soot, coarse sand, and bone-meal (coarse 
grade). During the summer months from 
June onwards the plants may be stood in 
cold-frames or pits. During line weather 
the plants will benefit by having the lights 
entirely removed. Watering must be done 
with great care. Dryness may be usually 
detected by the grey condition of the i>ot 
when the latter is in sight, and to the in¬ 
telligent practitioner will prove an infal¬ 
lible guide. The iini>ortant item of 
Staking must be given timely attention. 
Very strong, well-branched plants require 
more .than one stick, some three, and very 
large ones, with numerous shoots, as many 


essential if the finest blooms are desired. 
If, after housing, any hot weather is ex- 
lierienced, the blinds should be let down 
for an hour or two during the day and 
the plants lightly sprayed late in the after¬ 
noon. This will have a similar effect to 
the night dews to which the plants were I 
accustomed when out-of-doors. A suit¬ 
able temi)erature is 43 degs. to 50 degs. at 
night, except during severe weather, when 
the temperature should be allowed to drop 
a few degs. rather than resort to too much 
fire-heat. Avoid keeping the house too 
close, and do not over-water the plants, 
rather err on the side of caution in wet, 
cold, and foggy weather, but when dry 
give them a good watering. As the flowers 
are cut or they fade on the plant, the 
stems should lie cut down to within 
4 inches or 6 inches of the base. The 
plants will then produce a number of 
sturdy shoots and keep up a succession of 


ties that I have, found to do well in the 
open are Britannia, May Day, Enchan¬ 
tress, Empire Day, Baroness de Brienen, 
and White Wonder. F. W. G. 


| VIOLETS IN l’KAMES FOR WINTER. 

(Reply to “ Kilmarnock.”) 

It is just as easy to have plenty of Violet 
blossoms iu w'inter as it is in spring if the 
recessary means can be had. In the first 
place, the young plants must have been 
propagated in spriug not later than April 
and planted out 1 foot ajMirt in some open 
situation where the land has been well 
manured and cultivated. Violets are very 
exhausting, especially to the surface soil, 
and, therefore, they should not lie planted 
on the same land two years in succession. 
During the summer the surface must have 
been frequently stirred to encourage 
growth, and in a very dry, hot season a 



Carnation Baroness de Brienen. From a photograph by Mr. F. W. Gallop , Liljord Hall Gardens, Oundle. 


as five. Straight growths are an essential 
t-» success, and, apart from that, vigorous 
sboots, if unsupported, are apt to snap 
off. The final stopping of the plants re¬ 
quires much consideration, and must be 
determined by local circumstances as well 
as by the habit of the particular varieties. 
Such varieties as Enchantress and May 
Day, which respond somewhat quickly 
after the operation, may (in most locali¬ 
ties! be stopped about July 20tli, while 
such varieties as Baroness de Brienen, 
Carola, R. F. Felton, and Pink Sensation 
are very slow, and cannot be stopped later 
than early June. 

Housing. —About the end of August or 
early in September the plants must be re¬ 
moved to a light, airy hou.se, as by this 
time they will be pushing up flowering- 
shoots. The plunks should be arranged 
thinly on the stages, and the house fumi¬ 
gated at the first opportunity to get rid of 
any fly. Tying and disbudding must bo 
attended to, this lattetfi^pcrution being 
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flowers practically throughout the summel*. 
Many varieties of Perpetual-flowering 
Palliations are invaluable for cultivation 
in the 

Oi’EJV uAUDEN.— -Although a few growers 
have grown the plauts iu the open with 
great success, this method is far from 
general. Plants that have been flowering 
under glass during the preceding autumn 
and winter, and are furnished with a 
number of flowering shoots and buds, if put 
out early in May in well-prepared soil grow 
without the slightest check and bloom 
continuously till November. The plants 
need to be well prepared for growing iu the 
open, and if young plants only are avail¬ 
able, those iKitted into 5-incli inits, with 
five or six shoots, are best. These will 
make good plants by the end of May. but 
will not. flower so early as those described 
above. A iKisilion somewhat sheltered 
from strong winds should lie selected for 
this tyjK* of Carnation, us the shoots are 
liable to get badly broken by wind. Varic- 


mulch of old Mushroom-manure between 
tin* plants and au occasional soaking of 
water, with frequent syringing to keep 
down red spider, will be very beneficial. 

I If Uie blossoms are required early in 
November the plants should early iu Sep¬ 
tember be planted in tin* flames. Where 
Melons are grown iu pits or frames the 
Violets will do very well as a suceessionul 
; crop iu the same beds. If there has been 
any red spider on the Melons the frames 
should be well scrubbed with soap and 
water before the Violets arc planted. 
Melons are usually grown in heavy loam, 

, and to suit the Violets a lew inches of 
leaf-mould should be placed oil the surface 
I and well blended by forking it in. Move 
the plants with good balls and plant them 
| so that they do not quite touch each other. 

I Water them well iu and keep the lights 
I off till the nights become colder, and at all 
| times when not absolutely freezing, the 
plants must have ventilation in accordance 
with the conditioii-^'JLjl^|i|pAys^here. The 
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frame must be matted up In severe 
weather, and during mild weather sufficient 
water should be given to keep the roots 
moist. 

Increasing the Sweet-scented Verbena 

(Aloysla citriiodora).—Those who appre¬ 
ciate this will now be thinking of propaga¬ 
tion. Plants which have been standing in 
cold frames may now be placed in the 
greenhouse and regularly watered. In a 
short time sturdy young shoots will be 
produced, which, if taken off with a heel 
and put into pots filled with sandy soil, 
will soon root. My own practice is to half- 
fill the pots and place sheets of glass over 
the cuttings. This makes them airtight, 
prevents hny flagging, and thus encourages 
early root formation. I have heard people 
say that the Lemon-scented Verbena is 
rather hard to strike, but by following the 
above method I never experience the 
slightest difficulty.—A Scottish Gardener. 

Cyclamens at Sprlngbnra Park, Glasgow.— 
A feature at Springburn Park is the Persian 
Cyclamens, which are excellent this season. 
The strain is a good one, and the varied 
colours and capital blooms give great pleasure 
to the visitors.—^ Glaswegian. 


FRUIT. 

APRICOTS. 


Oi’ all our hardy fruits none is so appre¬ 
ciated, whether for dessert or for pre¬ 
serving, as the Apricot. Yet there is 
none which, in the majority of instances, 
is so difficult to grow. I have watched the 
behaviour of the tree both in Scotland and 
in England, and I am convinced that, in 
very few districts, can the Apricot be relied 
on for more than a very few years, the 
deadly branch-perishing setting in sooner 
or later. In these gardens Apricots have 
been tried in all conceivable ways and in 
all kinds of specially-prepared borders, 
and while, for a time, they appeared to be 
healthy and bore fairly good crops, the 
ultimate result was disaster. I fancy, 
although on this point I would not like to 
do more than theorise, that the prevalent 
method of grafting on unsuitable stocks 
may liave something to do with the trouble. 

1 am rather confirmed in this view by the 
behaviour in widely differing districts of 
two trees which came under my notice 
during my journeyman days. The first 
was fn Haddingtonshire. This tree was 
planted’ in a stable-yard, upon a coach¬ 
house wall, the cobbles with which the 
yard was paved reaching up to the butt 
of the tree. I was told—and I have no 
reasoh to doubt it—that it had been grown 
from a stone and had been allowed to 
grow at will from the beginning. When I 
knew the tree it was of considerable age, 
healthy and vigorous, and, during the two 
years in which I knew it, the crops were 
very good. Not very much time or pains 
were devoted to training, pruning, or 
manuring, the coachman, whose tree it 
was, attending to it himself. The other 
tree referred to was in Nottinghamshire. 
This tree was grown on the front of a 
cottager’s house, and, when I knew it, it 
had covered the whole of the front. It 
was practically wild—wild in so far that 
no attempt at pruning or training was 
made further than keeping the branches 
free from the windows. This tree must 
have been a seedling, too, for, being inter¬ 
ested in the matter, I searched narrowly 
for signs of grafting, which I was unable 
to detect. This tree, too, w r as of consider¬ 
able age, the owner saying that it had been 
a full-grown specimen when he came to the 
house. I knew this tree for two seasons 
also, in both of which it bore the t>est 

, so much 
l^rent—a 


crops of Apricots J. have ever seen 
so that its owu^r sa^id^ tin£^ 


modest one—was practically assured. I 
remember during the first winter In which 
I knew the tree that I offered to bring it 
into bounds for him, but my offer was de¬ 
clined, the grower saying that, a number 
of years previously, one of the young gar¬ 
deners from the Hall had “ pruned ” it, 
with the result that the tree did not bear 
for three seasons afterwards. 

In both these cases the fruits were not 
noteworthy in point of size, nor could I 
name the variety, but the flavour was 
good, and, as has been said, the crops 
were abundant. Years afterwards, on 
thinking the matter over, in connection 
with my own failures, I came to the con¬ 
clusion—rightly or wrongly—that there are 
two things which interfere with success in 
growing Apricots. One, as has been indi¬ 
cated, is the unsuitability of the stock 
upon which it is grafted, the other, and 
possibly the more correct one, is that the 
ingrained love of the knife which most 
gardeners—more especially young gar¬ 
deners—possess may be responsible, in 
many cases, for failure. W. McGuffog. 

Balmae, Kirkcudbright. 

[The late Mr. Barron , in discussing this 
trouble of the Apricot with me in the 
Royal Horticultural Society Gardens at 
Chiswick , where the branch-dying was 
general , said that the only way to avert 
the disaster was to grew the trees from 
the stones. —T.] 


Pruning a Tin*. —I have just taken a garden 
in which everything hae been much neglected, 
including a Vine, which at present is in a cold 
greenhouse. It seems to be a good, strong 
Vine, grown on the extension system, with 
about 4 rode. It has not yet been pruned. 
The buds eeem to have hardly begun to swell, 
but I am afraid if I prune it it will bleed. I 
have Barron’s book, and he says never prune 
when the buds are swelling, and advises 
painters’ knotting to stop bleeding to some ex¬ 
tent. Had I better prune, using the knotting 
as I go on, or leave it as it is till early next 
winter?— Chaelbs E. Moody. 

[We think your best plan is to prune the 
Vine at once. As fast as you cut off the 
laterals dress the wounds at once with 
pa Inters’ knotting. If this is done imme¬ 
diately after and continued as the prun¬ 
ing proceeds the sap will be prevented 
from exuding, or, in oth^r words, bleeding 
cannot occur.] 

Orohard trees.— Hard weather provides 
a favourable opportunity for carting and 
wheeling manure to where it is required 
in the orchard, whether on Grass or under 
spade cultivation. This is a matter that 
does not receive the attention it should. 
For stimulating old trees farmyard manure 
is unequalled. A good dressing of this 
spread under them to as far as the 
branches extend and just buried beneath 
the surface works wonders. In Grass 
orchards, the turf, after having been re¬ 
moved, should be chopped to pieces before 
it is returned, treading it firmly after 
spreading it over the manure. In the event 
of farmyard manure being unavailable 
much good often results from an applica¬ 
tion of garden refuse in a thoroughly de¬ 
composed condition, the value of which 
can be considerably increased if lime and 
some soot are incorporated with it. Ex¬ 
cellent results have also followed the 
digging up of the turf beneath trees in 
Grass orchards and returning it after 
chopping it thoroughly to pieces. Verge 
trimmings, the sweepings from paths and 
drives, old soil, etc., when added to old 
hotbed manure form an excellent compost 
for the same purpose. The orchard is also 
the place where sewage and the drainings 
from the farm and stable yareffi can, with 
advantage, be disposed of. The liquid 
should be diluted, if necessary, with plain 
water.—A. W. 


VEGETABLES. 

INTERCROPPING. 

(Reply to 14 S.”) 

The growing of two or more crops of a 
dissimilar nature simultaneously on the 
same plot of ground is not so often prac¬ 
tised in kitchen gardens as used to be the 
case. With the introduction of French 
gardening a revival of the method was, to 
some extent, awakened, for French gar¬ 
dening is, to all intents and purposes, 
double or intercropping of the ground, 
although carried out in great measure 
with the aid of frames and cloches, the 
main object being to have another crop 
coming on before the first one has attained 
maturity or is ready for use. Some of the 
kitchen garden hands to whom the cropping 
arrangements used to be entrusted some 
years back were adepts at this mode of 
producing vegetables, and they seldom 
allowed a piece of ground to lie idle. It 
is very essential that the method be made 
the most of at this juncture, when every 
yard of cultivated ground should be made 
to produce garden food to its utmost 
capacity. 

The great thing is to so arrange the 
crops that others can either at the time or 
subsequently be planted or sown between 
them. As an instance of what is meant 
by this, the cropping of a warm border 
facing south may be given as an illustra¬ 
tion. Here Peas sown in rows 6 feet 
asunder form the primary crop. The 
ground between ev>ry two rows of Peas 
is planted with two rows of early Potatoes. 
When the moulding of the latter has been 
carried out a single row of autumn-sown 
Cauliflowers which have been wintered in 
frames and duly hardened off may be 
planted between the Potatoes and pro¬ 
tected at night either with large flower¬ 
pots or cloches. As the Potatoes, when 
ready, are dug, either Cauliflowers raised 
from seed sown at the opening of the year 
may be planted, or Cos and Cabbage 
Lettuces. When the Peas have been 
cleared double rows of the dwarfer varie¬ 
ties or single rows of such kinds as Cana¬ 
dian Wonder French Bean may be sown 
for autumn supply. When the early Cauli¬ 
flowers have been cut draw the stumps and 
sow the ground down to Endive. By these 
means the ground will have been continu¬ 
ously cropped from January until the end 
of October, and then left vacant in good 
time to receive its annual manuring and 
digging. Another way is to sow some of 
the plots between the Peas with Spinach; 
others with Radishes, Tom Thumb or 
Golden Queen Lettuces, Early Queen 
Onions, Turnips, and Shorthorn Carrots. 
Another way is to crop the spaces between 
the Peas with Radishes, and as these are 
cleared to plant early Savoys, Rosette 
Colewort, other small-hearted types of 
Cabbage, Cauliflowers, and the various 
types of Cos and Cabbage -Lettuces for 
summer use. French Beans may take the 
place of the Peas, or the ground can be 
utilised for the raising of succession crops 
of Globe Beet or planted with Celeriac. 
Any of these arrangements leaves the 
ground free for manuring and digging in 
winter. 

Again, the alleys are invariably left 
vacant between Asparagus beds, but a row 
of Hardy Winter White Cos Lettuce or 
Cauliflowers Early London and Walcbcren 
may be put in down the centre of each, 
which is better than allowing them to re¬ 
main idle, as either comes off by the time 
Asparagus-cutting ceases, or soon after. 
Newly-planted Strawberry beds are gener¬ 
ally intercropped the first season either 
with Lettuces, Radishes, or anything 
which comes off before the foliage of the 
Strawberries requires more space. Celery 
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trenches, if opened out early in the season, 
can be pat to much greater use than is 
usually the case. The banks of soil be¬ 
tween the trenches can, to begin with, be 
sown either with Peas or French Beans, 
it matters not which, as either will be out 
<>f the way before the moulding of Celery 
commences. The trenches will carry a 
crop of Radishes, early Cabbage Lettuces, 
or anything that will be over in time for 
Celery-planting to be done at the end of 
'lay or during Juue. By allowing a foot 
or more space than usual between the rows 
of Scarlet Runners the ground can be 
cropped between with advantage. The 
ground between Brussels Sprouts can, if 
the rows arc planted 3 feet apart, be sown 
with Turnips, and the same with autumn 
Cauliflowers and Broccoli, the ground be¬ 
tween which, while the plants are in their 
early stages of growth, never need lie idle. 

One could go on* adding instances In 
which double or intercropping is not only 
l*>s.sible, but advantageous at a time like 
the present, but sufficient has been said to 
show how it can be accomplished, which 
readers may adopt in their entirety or 
modify to suit their own particular cases. 

A. W. 


TRENCHING AND DIGGING. 
Trenching is a matter of much importance 
in the treatment of garden ground, par¬ 
ticularly that part devoted to vegetables, 
and it ought to be done well and wisely.. 
It requires both judgment and experience 
to decide how much, if any, of the sub-soil 
should be placed upon the top. Sub-soils 
vary so much that no certain rule or cor¬ 
rect guide can be laid down upon this 
IKolnt. There is one oi>eration that is ap¬ 
plicable to every variety of sub-soil (which, 
if neglected, no trenching can be said to 
be efficiently carried out), that is, loosen¬ 
ing and breaking up the bottom of the 
trench. The more thoroughly that is done 
the greater will be the ultimate benefit re¬ 
sulting therefrom. Another very important 
I*oint to be considered Is the proper season 
at which to trench. No doubt autumn is 
the best time for such work, and the earlier 
it is done the better, before the surface 
soil parts with the heat obtained from the 
summer sun. The next consideration of 
importance is the 

Application of uanure during the 
operation of trenching. Many people never 
trench in manure, whilst, on the other 
hand, some think it best to do so. If 
manure be buried deeply in the trench it is 
well to use it in the green state, thus giving 
the ground the full benefit. If trenching 
be done in the autumn the manure will, by 
the following summer, be decomposed, and 
should the weather then be dry, deep-root¬ 
ing plants will very soon go in search of it 
and be greatly benefited thereby. There 
are, however, people who prefer putting 
the manure near the surface, with a view 
to benefit the soil underneath by the wash¬ 
ing in of the manure by rain. This ques¬ 
tion, however, must be settled according 
to opinion or circumstances. The 

Proper depth to trench must depend 
upon the natural depth and character of 
the soil, and also the depth that has been 
gone to in previous trenchings. If the sub¬ 
soil be bad, no portion of it should be 
brought to the surface, but a few inches of 
it may with advantage be stirred and left 
there for a time, and the essence of the 
manure washed down by rains beoomes 
mixed with, and gradually improves, it by 
the time the land again requires trenching. 
In two or three years these few inches of 
bottom-soil can be brought to the top, and 
a little more of the bottom loosened up and 
left as before. Where the sub-soil is 
ordinary clay, a couple bf incbes, % a|t this 
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and every subsequent time the land is 
trenched, may with advantage be brought 
to the top, but where this is done the work 
should be carried out in the autumn or 
early winter, so as to allow of the clay 
getting mellow and in a fit state to be 
forked over previous to the time of 
cropping. In digging or trenching in 
autumn and winter the ground can scarcely 
be thrown up too roughly. As large a sur¬ 
face as possible should be exposed to the 
action of the atmosphere. No time should 
be wasted in attempting to break it down; 
rain and frost will do this. 


THE WART DISEASE OF POTATOES 
ORDER OF 1917. 

The Board of Agriculture and Fisheries, 
by virtue and in exercise of the powers 
vested in them under the Destructive In¬ 
sects and Pests Acts, 1877 and 1907, and of 
every other power enabling them in this 
behalf, do order, and it is hereby ordered, 
as follows:— 

(1) Prohibition of Planting of Potatoes 
on Premises where Wart Disease has Oc- 
cured Except by Licence.—No person shall 
plant Potatoes, or cause or permit Potatoes 
to be planted, in any field, garden, or 
allotment in his occupation on which Pota¬ 
toes affected with wart disease have been 
grown in a previous year, unless such 
planting is authorised by, and is in accord¬ 
ance with the conditions (if any) imposed 
by, a licence granted by an Inspector of 
the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries or 
of the Local Authority, and any person 
who shall plant Potatoes, or cause or per¬ 
mit Potatoes to be planted, in contraven¬ 
tion of this provision, or who shall permit 
to remain in any field, garden, or allot¬ 
ment in his occupation, anyone planting 
Potatoes in contravention of tills pro¬ 
vision, shall be liable on conviction to a 
penalty not exceeding ten pounds, unless 
he proves to the satisfaction of the Court 
that he did not know that Poatoee affected 
v,-lth wart disease had been grown on the 
land in a previous year. 

(2) Extension of Restriction on Plr.:;ting 
in Infected Area.—Any person who shall 
permit to remain In any field, garden, oi 
allotment in his occupation, which is situ¬ 
ate in an infected area declared for the 
purposes of the Wart Disease of Potatoes 
(Infected Areas) Order of 1914, Potatoes 
which have been planted without the 
authority of a licence granted under that 
Order or otherwise than in accordance with 
the conditions imposed by a licence so 
granted, shall be liable on conviction to a 
penalty not exceeding ten pounds 

(3) Definition.—The expression “wart 
disease ” means the disease affecting 
Potatoes which is known as Synchytrium 
endobioticum or wart disease of Potatoes, 
black scab, Cauliflower disease, or Potato 
canker; and the expression “the local 
authority ” means as regards any district 
the local authority for the district under 
the Diseases of Animals Act, 1894. 

(4) Commencement.—This Order shall 
come into operation on the first day of 
February, nineteen hundred and seventeen. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Poultry manure tor Potatoes.—Will yon 
kindly state whether road-ecrapinge mixed 
with above would be euitable a© a manure for 
Potatoes, or with what substance the poultry 
manure should be miked for this purpose.— 
R. B. 

[If the road-scrapings are free of any 
deleterious matter you may certainly mix 
the poultry manure with them. If the 
latter is under cover, as it should be, the 
mixing, unless you intend applying the 
resulting mixture and digging it in at once, 
should be done in an open shed and the 


material kept there till required. Poultry 
manure may be mixed with ten times Its 
bulk of soil of any description, clay ex¬ 
cepted, but the finer the condition of the 
soil the more evenly can the mixture be 
distributed. If the road-scrapings are ob¬ 
tained from tarred macadam roads they 
would be unfit for the purpose. From 
1 lb. to II lb. of the poultry manure per 
square yard is a safe quantity to apply, so 
If you weigh off 1 lb. or 3J lb. and add 
10 lb. of soil to get an idea as to the total 
quantity required per square yard and 
measure it, the mining of the remainder Is 
a very simple matter. Applied on these 
lites it is then a safe manure to use for 
any vegetable crop for which recently- 
manured ground is suitable.) 

Artificial manure for light soil.—I have 
just secured an allotment of a little over 
300 square yards. It has been cultivated for a 
number of years, and the eoil is rather on the 
light aud sandy side. I intend growing Pota¬ 
toes, Broad Beans, Carrots, and Parsnips, and 
have secured a good cartload of rotten farm¬ 
yard manure (horse and oow). What artificial 
manure would you recommend? What quan¬ 
tity will be required, and when and how should 
it be applied? The ground has not been dug 
yet owing to the severe frost.— Fesnsidb. 

[The quantity of manure mentioned will 
dress about one-third of the plot of ground 
in question. Can you not obtain sufficient 
of it to manure the whole of the plot, as 
the yield in regard to crop would then be 
far more satisfactory than if artificials 
arc employed? We note the manure you 
have on hand contains a certain amount 
of cow-dung. This is fortunate, as you 
can have no better stimulant for a sflfidy 
soil. The cow dung renders the soil cooler, 
consequently it will not dry out so quickly 
in a time of drought as if stable-manure 
alone were employed. It is for this reason 
that we advise you to obtain two more 
loads of manure similar to that you 
already have, and, if possible to do so, 
you will not regret the outlay. If obliged 
to resort to artificials you cannot do better 
than apply to a horticultural sundriesmnn 
or seedsman and ask him to supply a 
Potato manure, using it according to 
directions. If you should wish to make a 
mixture at home take five parts of super¬ 
phosphate, two of sulphate of ammonia, 
and six of kainit, mix all together, and 
apply 3 oz. to the square yard. If unable 
to obtain kainit use bone-meal in the same 
proportion. The quantities of each re¬ 
quired would be 14 lb. superphosphate, 
7 lb. sulphate, and 14 lb. kainit. If you 
double these quantities there would be a 
surplus which could be applied between 
the rows previous to moulding up the 
Potatoes. Get the ground manured and 
dug as early as possible.] 

Peas.—For early planting, seed of an ap¬ 
proved variety sown in pots at this time will 
be found of value. For thie purpose the 
“ paper " pots referred to In the case of Sweet 
Pea* will be found very handy. The aeede may 
be aown quite thickly, and when planting¬ 
time cornea the eeedlingis can be shaken out 
and planted aingly with trowel or dibber. I 
incline to the belief that plant* shaken out 
and dibbed in separately bear pod* more 
quickly than when the potfule are planted In 
clumps. Of one thing I am certain: Sweet 
Pea* treated in this way bloom muoh earlier— 
with me, at any rate—than when put out in 
potfule without separation. 

Mammoth White Runner Beane.—With re¬ 
gard to these, I use them when from 8 inches 
to 9 inches long. They are then a* delicate a* 
good French Beane, and the plant* continue 
to bear freely till cut down by frost. I have 
grown this variety for about twelve years, 
and though I try some other kind against it 
every year, I still find it far the beat.— Garden. 

Parsnips require a long season of growth, 
and the main batch will be sown aa Boon aa 
the soil to in good working condition.—G. 
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BEE : KEEPING AND THE GARDEN. 
From the gardener’s point of view the bee 
is indispensable. There is no l>etter ferti¬ 
liser of fruit blossoms, 'and instances are 
known where trees yielding inferior crops 
have produced an abundance of fruit after 
the introduction of bees into the vicinity. 
Gardeners know the value of the bee well 
enough, yet, strange to say, as a class they 
neglect bee-keeping. By so doing they 
lose a great deal both in their gardens in 
the way of fruits, and in their homes in 
the way of extra, easily-obtained, valuable 
food. If l»ees had no stings how many 
jieople would keep them? Yet the sting 
ought not to prevent bee-keeping, because 
by taking the simple precautions of veil, 
gloves, etc., and by exercising ordinary 
common sense this profitable and inexpen¬ 
sive occupation can be undertaken by any¬ 
one. 

The beginner should commence in a small 
way, Tjrith one hive of bees (or at most 
two) and one empty, fitted hive in reserve. 
A swarm hived in May or early June 
should produce at least 20 lbs. of honey, 
as well as benefiting the fruit-trees. Con¬ 
sidering the undoubted increase in fruit, 
the little time demanded, the satisfaction in 
eating your own honey—a nourishing food, 
a valuable tonic, and a splendid remedy 
for chest and voice troubles, the genuine 
pleasure in observing the wonderful habits 
of the bee—considering all this, I say, it is 
surprising that bee-keeping is left to the 
comunrative few. It brings advantages 
all round. I started, five years ago with 
one swarm, a small book, and no know¬ 
ledge. I have had distinct success—one 
year excepted—and in 191G my harvest 
from four hives was 180 lbs. of honey, as 
well as an addition of two swarms to my 
small, but sufficient, apiary. I therefore 
get plenty of return from my bees, but, 
apart from this, the pleasure in attending 
to them and in learning their wondrous 
ways is alone worth the very little trouble 
they give. 

Begin now by choosing a site facing S. 
or S.E. and making a hive yourself (saving 
'{Os.). It will cost about 10s. to fit it up, 
but in bee-keeping the first cost is the final 
cost in appliances. Get into touch With 
the secretary of your County Bee-keeper's 
Association to arrange foua swarm in May 
or early June, and to pick up a few “tips ’ 
on commencing. Remember, also, that in 
bee-keeping, experience teaches very 
quickly, the profits, directly in honey and 
indirectly in letter and more fruit, are 
great, the time required for attention te 
quite small, manipulation is easy, and the 
intellectual profit Is undoubted. 

Don't buy old appliances or old stocks 
of bees without expert advice. 

Take precautions, be thoughtful, clean, 
and gentle, and you,wilt be a successful 
bee-keeper. B. B- H. 


Bee-keeping is a cheap, effective, and 
most profitable form of food production 
which is sadly neglected in England. It 
seems to me that such a paper as yours 
would extend its usefulness and increase 
its attractiveness by including an article 
on bee-keeping regularly. This article 
should be simple and to the point, for the 
amateur, on non-forcing lines, and would, 
T am quite eoifvineed, be valued, and be 
the means of adding considerably to the 
honey product, of our own land, besides, of 
course, increasing the fruit products-bees 
l>eing Nature’s best fertilisers. It is re¬ 
grettable that this payt of gardening is so 
much neglected.— Bernard R. Hirrert 
(Virar), Nrrdirood^iraragr, Wirt on-on- 
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THE WEEK'S WORK. 

OPEN-AIR GARDENING. 

IN BLOOM FRBRTMRY 20th.— Snowdrops, Winter 
Aconite, Erica carnea (in variety), E. mediter- 
ranea hyhrida, E. m. glaum, E. lusitanicn. 

The week's work. A general thaw having set 
in, any planting of eh rube that hae still to he 
done should be proceeded with as soon as the 
soil is in a flit condition, but in cases where 
further planting can be left over until autumn. 
I would recommend that this alternative be 
adopted, for, notwithstanding every care in 
lifting, transplanting, and replanting, spring 
planting involves much labour in watering 
during the summer. In the case of long-estab¬ 
lished shrubs intended to be removed next 
autumn, they may be prepared for trans¬ 
planting by pruning their roots at the present 
time. Small plants will only need to have 
their roots cut round with a spade, from 
10 inches to 12 inches from the stem, but large 
shrubs that need to have a mass ot soil re¬ 
tained with the roots require greater care. 
A trench should be thrown out and the roots 
cut at the same time. The dimensions of the 
root-mass must be decided before commencing 
to cut the roots. The soil returned to the 
trenches should be made very firm. Clumps of 
Pampas Grass should now be trimmed, the 
old inflorescences removed, and the plants 
generally made tidy. The present is a suit¬ 
able time to plant the Pampas Grass. A posi¬ 
tion by the side of a stream or lake is most 
suitable, hut the site should be a fairly 
sheltered one, otherwise strong winds will 
break the plumes. The beet soil for the 
Pampas Grass is a moderately light one with 
which hae bee it incorporated some well-decayed 
manure. As the inflorescences are developing 
in summer, copious supplies of water at the 
roots will be of great benefit. Established beds 
of Lily of the Valley should be made tidy and 
the plants given a top-dressing of discarded 
potting soil or manure from a spent Mushroom 
bed mixed with leaf-mould and sand. Where 
new beds have yet to be planted they should 
be prepared at once. Bede containing spring¬ 
flowering plants should be examined, and any 
gaps that have occurred made good from the 
reserve border. As soon as the ground be¬ 
comes dry enough to permit of the work being 
done, stir the surface of the beds lightly with 
the Dutch hoe and make Arm any plants that 
have become loosened in the soil through the 
frost. Border Carnations that have been 
wintered in pots should be planted at the first 
opportunity. If planted early they have a 
longer season to become established, and, con¬ 
sequently, flower more profusely. Carnations 
that were planted in autumn and have failed 
should he replaced. The live ones should be 
divested of imperfect and diseased foliage, the 
soil stirred, and a dressing of soot applied. 

The present is a suitable time to plant 
Ranunculus. The best soil is one composed of 
a rich', rather light loam, with which have 
been incorporated some well-decomposed cow- 
manure and sand. The corms should be 
planted claws down, about 2 inches deep, and 
3 inches apart. Planting for a succession of 
bloom may be continued until the.end of 
March. Turban Ranunculuses planted at the 
present time flow’er about the end of May, 
and Persian sorts the middle of June. The 
stock of flower seeds should be examined at 
frequent intervals, so that no subject is over¬ 
looked for sowing at its proper time. Seeds of 
Begonia, Ageratum. Pansy, Heliotrope, and 
plants of a similar nature should be sown 
now. Lnpinus polyphyllus does splendidly as 
an annual. I have flowered it the same year 
by sowing in the open, but it is worth the 
extra trouble to raise the plants under glass. 
Three-inch pots are a suitable sire, placing 
one seed in each. The plants may be put out 
in April. Tubers of any sorts of Dahlias it is 
desired to increase should be put into boxes 
with some leaf-soil, placed in a warm-house, 
and kept moist. When they have made shoots 
from 3 inches-to 4 inches long these should be 
detached with a heel or small piece of ihe 
old tuber attached, dibbled singly into small 
pots of light sandy soil, and placed in a close 
propagating case, where they will soon root. 
They should be removed from the case as soon 
a » rooted, giving them a light position well up 
to the glass. F. W. Gallop. 

J.ilford Hall Gardens, Oil n die,North ants. 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Intermediate Stocks.— Those desirous of 
having a continuous display of Stocks 
throughout the summer and autumn should 
grow the above, of which several beautiful and 
distinct varieties are to be had. Foremost of 
the series are the East Lothian, of which 
there are three colours, the scarlet and white 
being the most effective. The Covent Garden 
strain is equally worthy of cultivation. The 
seed should be sown thinly in pans at the pre¬ 
sent time and placed in gentle warmth to 
germinate. The variety named All the Year 
Round is another fine sort, the flowers being 
of the purest white and freely produced over 
a long period. It has a compact habit of 
growth, and belongs to the Wallflower-leaved 
section. This should be grown wherever white 
flowers are in demand for cutting. March is 
quite early enough to sow the Ten Week varie- 
ties, and some defer doing so till April. 

Fibrous-rooted Begonias. —Where required 
for the open air, the plants should be raised 
at the present time by sowing seed of the de¬ 
sired varieties in heat. The seed being very 
fine, great care must be exercised in the pre¬ 
paration of the soil in the pots or pans in 
which it is to be sown. The surface must con¬ 
sist of fine sandy soil, which should be made 
quite level. The lightest covering of very fine 
sandy soil or of sand alone is necessary after 
the seed is sown. If the compost is made 
thoroughly moist before the seed is sown and 
the pots or pans kept covered and shaded, 
little or no water should be required until 
the seedlings appear. 

Other seeds to sow.— For the decoration of 
the warm greenhouse there are a few subjects 
which can be easily raised from seed at this 
season. Of these, there are Impatiens Sultani 
(the Zanzibar Balsam), Torenia Fournieri. and 
Celosia pyramidalie coccinea. For a cooler 
temperature there are the Tuberous Begonias. 
Schizanthus in variety, Salvia splendene. 
Primula obconica grandiflora, P. malacoidee. 
the Camellia - flowered Balsam, Franeoa 
-amoea, and sweet-scented Tobacco (Nicotinia 
ifflnis; the red-flowered variety of Tobacco is 
> lio useful as a pot plant. The foregoing hints 
may be serviceable to many who are unable 
under present circumstances to grow their 
usual decorative subjects. 

Outdoor Peaches and Veotarines.—In the 
majority of instances the trees will, as a re¬ 
sult of the shortage of labour last season, re¬ 
quire more attention now than would other¬ 
wise have been the case. As good growth was 
made, more shoots were laid in than are now 
required for fruiting, as well as for the general 
welfare of the trees. The first thing to do in 
such cases is to thin out these growths, get¬ 
ting rid of the weakest and least ripened of 
hem first. If too many remain after this, a 
*till further thinning must then take place. 
As a guide to those who do not know when 
this has been sufficiently done, there should 
be just enough shoots left in all parts of the 
tree so that when trained out they stand not 
less than 4 inches to 5 inches apart. The prun¬ 
ing should be carefully done, using a sharp 
knife for the purpose, secateurs being most un¬ 
suitable for the pruning of Peach-trees. If 
brown-scale is present or if the growths were 
much infested with "fly” lest year, the trees 
should be well cleaned before tying or nailing, 
as the case may be. Gishurst Compound, if 
used according to directions, is a good remedy 
for both pests. Where nailing is practised, it 
is a good plan fo detach the trees, except the 
main branches? and remove the shreds and 
nails, and give both a good cleaning after¬ 
wards if new shreds and nails cannot he 
afforded. Plunging the shreds into nearly 
boiling water kills all insects secreted in them, 
and as soon as dry all that are serviceable are 
ready for use. The nails are easily cleaned if 
placed in an old eaticepan and stood over a 
fire until red hot.. By moving them about 
briskly when emptied out on a. stone or brick 
floor, the mortar at once becomes detached 
from their points. A little machine or linseed 
oil poured over them afterwards makes them 
appear as good as new. If new shreds are re¬ 
quired. Dean’s medicated are better than those 
of ordinary cloth, as they are insect proof and 
last in good condition for several years. 

Training. —This should be done as efficiently 
as time and ^a|>oiir . W|i,ll.allow. The main 
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branches should first receive attention, and 
after these have been regulated and tied .in 
position with tarred twine, lay out the sub¬ 
sidiary branches, and finally the young shoots, 
keeping all as straight as may be without 
having to resort to force or unnatural means 
to attain that end. Boards or long litter laid 
on the alley to tread upon while this is going 
on will prevent the surface being trodden into 
a pasty mass. When training is completed, 
lightly fork the surface over, and if the trees 
are in need of such assist an oe, apply a dress¬ 
ing of some concentrated fruit manure before¬ 
hand. 

Jerusalem Artichokes. —To save time later 
on, these, as soon as the ground is in fit con¬ 
dition. may he planted. Many imagine that 
Artichokes succeed in any kind of soil, and 
that no manure iq necessary. The soil should 
not he made too rich, it is true, but the yield 
is ofttimes not half what it should be simply 
from the want of an occasional dressing of 
manure. That they will succeed on the same 
plot of ground for years is a well-known fact, 
all that is required in such case being the 
attention just referred to. The rows should 
be from feet to 3 feet apart, and plant the 
sets, which should be medium-sized and of 
good shape, 15 inches apart. Unfortunately, 
Artichokes are not very popular, otherwise 
they would provide an easy means of increas¬ 
ing the food enpply next autumn and winter. 
The white skinned variety is the better one to 
grow. 

Tomatoes. —Another sowing of approved 
varieties should be made now, which will 
afford a good supply of plants for setting out 
in unheated pits and houses when safe to do 
«o. In the meantime the plants can be grown 
on so that they will be of good size when 
rircnmstances allow of their being planted. 
Plants raised in January are now ready for 
potting off. Medium-sized 60s are suitable, 
and the plants should be dropped into the 
soil up to the seed-leaf, care being taken when 
firming them not to damage the stems. The 
potting is best done in the house they are 
raised in. and after they recover from the 
shift stand the plants on a shelf in the stove 
or similarly-heated structure for a time until 
they become well rooted. 

Pjursnips.— As soon as the soil can be caught 
in the right condition, the plot for this crop 
should be got ready for the sowing of the eeed 
in drills drawn 2 inches deep and 1 foot 
asunder. A fine tilth should be secured, so 
that the eeed may he securely covered. To 
this end the surface must be thoroughly 
pulverised and raked down to a fine condition 
in advance. , A. W. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Marly Peaches. —Fruits in the early house 
will now be swelling freely. The trees are well 
syringed twice daily on bright days, once 
being sufficient on dull days. Tie down the 
shoots as they progress, retaining only growths 
required for next years fruiting. Any left 
for the purpose of drawing a supply of eap to 
the fruit should be stopped at the third leaf, 
and the lateral growth to one leaf. Stop 
extra strong-growing shoots on young trees to 
secure a more even flow of sap. The final 
thinning of the fruit should not take place 
until stoning is over. Pay attention to the 
disbudding of trees in 

Sncceasional houses, but do not take off too 
many shoots at once, especially if the trees 
are weak, as this will check them. In disbud¬ 
ding the operator must be guided by the char- 
acteristics of each individual tree. Generally 
speaking, the first outside growth at the base 
of the shoots should be retained, also the 
terminal growth on each shoot, this latter for 
extension. Other shoots must he left alter¬ 
nately at distances of about 1 foot apart. Any 
strong, sappy shoots which spring from the 
larger branches are letter removed altogether, 
as they tend to destroy the balance of the 
tree. Later trees as they approach the flower- 
ing stage ehould be fumigated moderately for 
green-fly, or this may ruin the crop later. 
Peaches set very well at this season on healthy 
trees in a temperature of 50 degs., but it is 
always advisable to pass the camel’s hair 
brash over the flowers evferyMay. _ 
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Melons. —The earliest plants are now making 
better progress, and as the days lengthen 
more sun may bo expected. Keep a steady 
bottom-heat of 75 degs. to 80 degs., and a night 
temperature of 65 degs. to 70 degs., with a 
further rise of 15 degs. on bright days after the 
house is closed. Give a little air early on 
bright days whenever possible, always avoid¬ 
ing cold draughts. Select the first fruits that 
show, allowing three fruits to a plant. Stop 
the shoots at the second leaf above the fruit, 
and pinch out all side shoots. Secure a moist- 
growing atmosphere by frequent damping of 
the paths and beds. Successional batches are 
maintained by sowing at intervals of four 
weeks in 3-inch pots and planting out from 
these. During frosty weather such as we have 
experienced recently, work of a preliminary 
or preparatory character should he undertaken 
to save time when the busy season arrives. 
Manure should be carted to where it is re¬ 
quired, and suitable mulchings applied to 
newly - planted trees. Manure should be 
wheeled to established trees which show signs 
of weakness while the ground is firm. The 
soil of old orchards is generally impoverished 
and well-decayed manure is one of the best 
materials to enrich it. Lacking this, basic 
slag, lime, or any other stimulating sub¬ 
stances are valuable. As a rule, trees that are 
bearing freely fail to make much growth. 
These should be given rich top-dressings of a 
stimulating nature. The relabelling of trees 
may be undertaken when other outside work 
cannot be proceeded with satisfactorily. Re¬ 
move all decayed fruits from the fruit-room, 
and keep everything- in the store as clean as 
possible. 

Vegetable garden.— In this locality all 
Bnaesicas have suffered severely from the re¬ 
cent frosts. The earliest batch of spring 
Cabbage is killed outright, and later hatches 
are severely crippled. Late Broccoli is also 
badly cut up. and most of the plants will 
perish. In view of this, everything possible 
must he done to forward crops eown under 
glass, so that young plants may be ready to 
put out as early in the season as possible. 
Cauliflower, Cabbage, and Brussels Sprouts 
sown in boxes will soon be ready for pricking 
out into frames. The beds are made up to 
within a few inches of the glass, and the 
plants pricked out 3 inches to 4 inches apart. 
All these plants must be grown as hardy and 
stocky as possible, so that when the time 
arrives for planting they may be able to with¬ 
stand a few degrees of frost or cold winds. 
Lettuces raised, from seed sown in boxes are 
pricked off into frames immediately the second 
leaf appears, and further sowings of both 
Cabbage and Cos varieties made under glass. 
The seedlings for the earliest crop of Celery 
will be pricked off into boxes filled with light 
rich soil as soon as large enough, putting the 
plants about 2i inches apart all ways. The 
boxes are placed in a moderate temperature, 
and care taken to avoid a check. 

Potatoes in pits are earthed up as soon as 
they are 6 inches high by placing amongst 
them old potting soil which has been pre- 
vionsly warmed to the temperature of the pit. 
Previous to earthing up they are given a good 
watering with clear tepid water. A further 
planting has been made under glass. Potatoes 
in pits should be freely ventilated during mild 
weather. New plantations of 

Se&kale may be made, as soon as the ground 
is in a workable condition, from sets which 
were prepared during the winter and placed in 
boxes of sand. The ground for this crop hav¬ 
ing been deeply trenched and well manured, 
the sets should be inserted with the tops just 
below the surface at a distance of 15 inches 
from each other in rows 2 feet apart. If it is 
intended to plant permanent beds for forcing 
on the ground, the sets should be planted in 
clumps of three in a space of about 10 inches, 
allowing a distance of 2 feet each way 
between the clumps, so that they may be con¬ 
veniently covered with the pots. When 
growth has commenced, examine them care¬ 
fully, and reduce the number of shoots to 
one on each crown. 

Parsnip roots of last year’s crop still in the 
ground should be lifted and stored (under a 
north wall for preference) in ashes or soil. 
Afterwards the ground they occupied should 
be dug without delay. 


Herbs are so essential that special efforts 
should be made to ensure a regular supply 
all through the season. A well kept herb 
border with the plants nicely arranged is not 
only useful, but interesting. The present is a 
suitable time to divide and transplant any of 
the perennial kinds that may require it and to 
clean and apply a good top-dressing of leaf- 
soil and sand to the rest of the species. A 
plantation of Mint will remain profitable for 
a considerable number of years if an annual 
surface dressing of well-decayed leaf-soil is 
applied. Tarragon, usually much in demand, 
may now be freely divided and replanted in 
rows 12 inches apart, or it may be planted 
thinly over the bed and covered with 2 inches 
of good light soil and mulched with rotten 
manure. Both the Lemon and common Thyme 
delight in a porous soil, nothing being better 
than road grit for these plants.- These may 
be propagated by division at the present time 
or from eeed sown in March in drills 6 inches 
apart, thinning out and transplanting when 
the seedlings are large enough to handle. 
They may also be increased from cuttings in 
autumn. Winter Savory ehould be divided and 
replanted in rows- 1 foot apart. Summer 
Savory is raised annually; the eeed ehould be 
sown on a warm border in drills 9 inches 
apart and the seedlings eventually thinned to 
about 6 inches apart. Sweet Marjoram is 
raised annually. Pot Marjoram can be raised 
from seed or the old plants lifted, divided, and 
replanted. Fennel is raised from eeed, the old 
plants remaining serviceable for some con¬ 
siderable time. Endeavour to arrange all the 
perennial species at one end of the border and 
the annual species at the other. 

F. W. G At, top. 


SCOTLAND. 

Cold-frames.— In this district the frost has 
been severe and prolonged, and, as a conse¬ 
quence, it has been needful to provide some¬ 
what heavy coverings for cold-frames in which 
are wintered the more tender summer-bloom- 
ing subjects. On the approach of a higher 
temperature, these extra coverings will be 
promptly removed—the lack of light b£ing at 
times as dangerous as the frost. Any plants 
in such frames which may have become a 
♦rifle frozen will be thawed as gradually as 
possible. Where Auriculas are wintered in 
frames, let the dead or damped foliage be re¬ 
moved, and if any of these are grown in pots 
they may now be repotted. A good friable 
loam, with the addition of a little rooted cow- 
manure and a proportion of leaf-mould and 
sand, will be found to suit Auriculas very well. 
Seeds of the Primrose family can be eown in 
boxes; but if it be desired to hasten their gcr 
mination, they do not object to a little more 
heat than a cold-fraine provides. 

Lothian Stocks. Assuming that these were 
sown in the beginning of January, the seed¬ 
lings will now be ready for pricking off. I 
prefer to put them rather thickly into boxes 
rather than to put them into pots, as is prac¬ 
tised by some. They take up less room In the 
boxes, and watering is more readily done in 
the correct way than is the case when pots 
are used. The value of Lothian Stocks is much 
greater than that of the Ten Week variety, 
and, in addition, it ought to be remembered 
that the former provide a display not only 
during summer and autumn, but in the spring 
as well. 

Margaret Carnations. These, too, have 
l>een pricked off, also into boxes. To give the 
seedlings a good start they are, meantime, 
being given a moderate heat. Like all the 
family, this special variety does not appre¬ 
ciate too much water, although, naturally, 
when the boxes are full of roots, and with 
increasing sunshine, more moisture will be 
necessary than is at present the case. Mar¬ 
garet Carnations succeed in some gardens 
where the ordinary border varieties fail. The 
majority of the blooms are double, of many 
colours, and are freely produced in six months 
from the date of sowing. 

Propagating bedding Pelargoniums. These 
are not now so much esteemed as was t he 
case a numl>er of years ago; but where for any 
reason it is desired to increase the stock, a 
beginning can bo made. It must be remem- 
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bered that Pelargoniums, like all plants with 
euoeulent stems, are not easily propagated in 
a damp case, but if put thickly into sandy soil 
in shallow boxes and placed upon hot-water 
pipes they will soon root. The young plants 
will then be in good condition for potting off 
by the time that another house with the neces¬ 
sary heat is available for their accommoda¬ 
tion. 

Coleuses. —It is intended to make some use 
of these for greenhouse decoration during the 
coming season. Cuttings, therefore, from 
stock plants are being taken as they are pro¬ 
curable, and in the propagating case soon root. 
If kept in stove heat during their early stages 
and potted on regularly, in a few months 
handsome specimens may be secured. A sow¬ 
ing of seeds of a good strain will also be made 
for the same purpose. On plants from such a 
sowing, if grown on without pinching, the 
foliage will lie larger than that from pinched 
specimens grown from cuttings. As it will be 
necessary to devote the greater part of the 
season to ontside work, the valne of these 
easily-grown, showy, and useful plants in 
greenhouses will be obvious. 

Border Chrysanthemums.— Stools wintered 
in a cold-frame have been lifted, the roots 
trimmed, and after being planted in light 
sandy soil, are being given a little heat. 
Under such treatment plenty of good cuttings, 
which root very readily, is soon available. It 
is an advantage if these cuttings can be kept 
airtight, as thereby rooting is hastened; but 
if it is impossible to do this they ought to be 
sprinkled overhead with the syringe morning 
and evening, in order to prevent or to mini¬ 
mise flagging. 

Plant-houses.—The time is at hand when 
propagation of almost everything required for 
stove, greenhouse, or conservatory may be suc¬ 
cessfully undertaken. There is no need to 
particularise, for cuttings of all kinds seem to 
root more quickly and more vigorously than 
at other times. In the stove, Bouvardias, 
Justicias, and Pentas carnea, which were cut 
back, are now throwing plenty of good cuttings 
from 3 inches to 4 inches long, and these are 
being taken to the desired numbers. Poinset- 
tias (Euphorbias) and similar plants are just 
beginning to require a move on, and Gloxinias 
have commenced another season's work. 
Bloom is just at present in this house a trifle 
deficient, but brightly-coloured foliage will 
keep up the display until flowering plants turn 
in. Watering now needs more attention, but 
os the heat has been kept moderate, this does 
not as yet take up an undue proportion of 
the time. Syringing is done on bright days. 
In the greenhouse much cutting has been done 
during the winter, but, with the increasing 
amount of plants available, the display re¬ 
mains bright. A fact worthy of note is the 
time during which Salvias of all kinds have 
remained effective. Eupatoriums—grown by. 
way of experiment from autumn-etruck cut¬ 
tings—have justified the attention given to 
them, and will flower for some time. Arum 
Lilies now receiving regular allowances of 
stimulants, are blooming freely, and a batch 
of Pelargoniums introduced during the course 
of the week will shortly be of valne. In addi¬ 
tion, Primulas—including P. sinensis, P. ob- 
conica, P. verticillata, and P. malaooides— 
together with Cinerarias and Schizanthus 
W isetonensi6. brighten the structure. A very 
gentle heat is given—even during the present 
frosty weather the Are has never been driven— 
for among the above-enumerated plants there 
are several which if kept in too high a tem¬ 
perature are apt to be molested by green-fly. 
This, of course, can be readily disposed of by 
vaporising; but prevention is always better 
than cure. 

Early Peaohea. —The proper regulation of 
the growths of Peach-trees, and which is gener¬ 
ally referred to as disbudding, will shortly 
claim attention. In the case of trees under 
glass, there are not the reasons for delaying 
this which we are compelled to consider in the 
oaae of trees upon south walls—I refer, of 
cf se, to the shelter provided by the foliage 
to t/fe young fruits. At the same time, it is 
deeirpYile not to undertake the work too 
rapidiy upon indoor trees, for the check to the 
trees may be too severe if the disbudding be 
doue all at one time. It is better, therefore, 
to spread the removal of superfluous shoots 
over some weeks, ceffiwvlng at first all the 
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badly-placed wood and that which cannot be 
utilised for filling up vacant epaoes on the 
trellises. All open portions should, of course, 
be filled as soon as possible, and when this 
has been done and the tree has become pro¬ 
perly balanced, it is surprising afterwards how 
little regulation is annually required. In 

The early vinery no crowding of shoots 
should be permitted, ample room being re¬ 
quired to allow of the proper development of 
the leaves. To ensure this the shoots may be 
safely thinned to a distance of 15 inches, or 
even a shade more, on each side of the rod. 
Pinch each shoot two leaves beyond the bunch. 
Black Hamburgh, Buckland Sweetwater, and 
Foster’s Seedling are usually grown for first 
crops, and, while these are free setters, it is 
advisable to assist the berries in setting by a 
little artificial pollination. This can be done 
by tapping the canes lightly at mid-day, when 
the pollen is dry and easily dispersed. This 
will make a good set an assured success. Thin¬ 
ning of the berries ought to be undertaken as 
soon as these are large enough, and sublaterals 
should be kept closely pinched in. At the time 
of setting let the house be kept os free as 
possible from moisture, allow a little higher 
temperature, and pay strict attention to ven¬ 
tilation. 

Outside work. —The soil is frost-bound, and 
no progress can be made in the way of digging 
or trenching. In the circumstances, the burn¬ 
ing of rubbish, wheeling manure, and odd 
work generally occupy time. Thus, it has 
been found possible to collect leaves which it 
had been intended to leave for a season, to 
finish the cutting and cleaning up of Ivy, to 
oomplete the making of stakes and labels, and 
the washing of pots. There is never any need 
to be idle in a garden, even during severe 
weather, and the forwarding of such work as 
that referred to will save time at a busier 
season. W. McGuffog. 

Balmae Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

HAItl AJTD riiOWEBS. 

Potting Ziilium auratum (E. P.). —Yes; pot 
whenever you can get the bulbs. The size of 
the pot will depend on the size of the bulb. 
After you have potted the bulbs stand them 
in a cold-frame and cover them with about 
6 inches of Cocoanut-fibre, working this well 
down between the pots. If this is done, and 
the potting soil was in a fairly moist condi¬ 
tion, no water will be required until the 
bulbs start into growth. Remove the fibre 
from time to time to ascertain if the bulbs 
have begun to throw up flower-spikes. As 
soon as this is seen to be the case the fibre 
above the pots should be cleared off, and the 
plants either left to grow on in a frame or be 
retaoved to a cool greenhouse. Introducing 
into heat before the bulbs have shown signs 
of starting should never be practised; indeed, 
cold treatment best promotes a healthy and 
vigorous growth. 

Plants for name, and treatment of same 

(B. B.). —No. 1. A garden variety of Coleus, 
but which it is impossible to say definitely. 
It is much in the way of Pompadour, and may 
be that kind, but not being in true < character, 
we cannot say definitely. It will grow freely 
in a temperature of 55 degs. to 65 degs., and 
as soon as the young shoots are about 3 inches 
in length they may be taken off. and if in¬ 
serted into pots of sandy soil will, in a close 
propagating case in a warm structure, quickly 
root. During summer they may be grown in 
an ordinary greenhouse in a mixture of loam, 
peat or leaf-mould, and sand. No. 2. Plum¬ 
bago rosea, a winter-flowering plant, which 
will in a temperature at that season of 55 degs. 
to 70 degs. produce its spikes of rich rose- 
coloured blossoms over a lengthened period. 
It may be struck from cuttings of the young 
shoots in spring, treated as recommended for 
the Coleus. During the summer it may be 
grown in a greenhouse or frame, but must be 
removed to a warmer structure before the 
autumn. It will thrive in a mixture of loam, 
peat, and sand, giving it an occasional weak 
stimulant when the pots are full of roots. 
No. 3. A garden variety of Dracaena, but which 
It is Impossible to say. It should be potted la 


loam, peat, and sand, and needs a winter tem¬ 
perature of 55 degs. to 65 degs., or even higher. 
No. 4. Btrobilanthes Dyeriauus Hay be given 
much the same treatment as the Coleus. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

The Winter Sweet (Chimonanthus fragrans) 
(A. P .).—For this shrub a snnny aspect should 
always be chosen so as to get the wood well 
ripened, and also because the flowers appear 
so early that they have to brave the variable 
weather that usually prevails when they are 
open. The flowere now upon it are borne on 
the shoots made last year, the beet flowering 
wood being shoots of medium strength. It 
should be pruned when it has done flowering, 
which will be about March, and then the shoot 
should be cut back to spurs on the old wood. 
The summer growth will then be plenty of 
spray, which will bear the flowers the succeed¬ 
ing year. Any very vigorous shoots that ap¬ 
pear may be removed, unless they are needed 
to lay in to extend the plant, as otherwise 
they are useless and produce no flowers. In 
many oases, simply cutting the flowering 
growths for the house is all the pruning that 
is required. 

BKOBT REPLIES. 


Enquirer. — 1, You can procure seeds of the 
Potiron rouge from MM. Vilmorin et Cie., 4, 
Quai de la Megieserie, Paris. 2, Yes; any of 
the Pumpkins may be preserved for winter use. 

- Sunflower .—The roots have evidently gone 

down into the cold clay subsoil. If you were 
to have the tree root pruned, all, we think, 

would be well.- Canuck .—Your beet plan will 

be to procure a copy of “ London Market 
Gardens ” (Shaw), which can be had from this 
office, price Is. 


SCOTCH SEED PDTHTOES 

FOR SALE. 

Midlothian Early... 

British Queen 
Duke of York ... 

May Queen 
Up-to-Date 
Dalhousie Seedling 
The Factor 
King Edward VII. 

5 cwt. at ton rate. Bags free. Put on rail. 
CASH WITH ORDER. 


MEDLEY, WELSH & COMPANY 

4, New Bridge Street, 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYME. 


14 /- cwt. 
£13 ton. 

I 12/- cwt. 
1 £11 ton. 


ROSE TREES, 


STANDARDS, SUSN, * 

CLIMBERS. Strong, 
healthy, well - rooted 
plants of all 


HARDY FLOWERING PLANTS. 

Descriptive Priced List, with Hints 
on Cultivation and Testimonials, Free. 

RANK E. D. HARNETT, Rose Grower, 
BEARSTED, near MAIDSTONE. 


ROSES! ROSES!! 

choice Standard Roses, 8s. 12 hardy Bush Roses, 5s. 6d. 

errand Teas, or hybrid Teas, 4s. 6 best new Roses, 4a 6d 


CLEARANCE SALES 
In all Tery best kinds. 
Carriage paid for cash. 

6 choir 

6 gram. -,.,... — - - ■ . „ a „ 

6 best assorted Ramblers, 3s. 6 finest climbing Rosea, 3s. 6a. 
6 dwarf Polyantha and monthly Roses, 3s. 6 beautiful 

yellow Roses, 4«. Weeping Standard Roses, best kinds, 3 to 
5 ft. and 6 and 7 ft. stems. 2*.. 2s. 6d., and 3s. 6d. each. Largo 
stock of Fruit Trees, Kush Fruits, Shrubs, Nursery stock of 
all descriptions. Plant now. Catalogue and lista freo. 
Established over 50 years.—JAMES WALTERS, Mount 
Radford Nurseries, Exeter._ 

CAULIFLOWER 

DANIELS’ "MAY QUEEN.” 

The fastest growing, quickest heading variety in existence. 
Planted in March, large white heads may he cut during 
May and June. 8trong plants. Autumn sown, 3 - per 160. 
Carriage paid. Packed in boxes. Book your order now. 

DANIELS & SON.wrsm^W 
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NOTE8 OF THE WEEK. 

Stduvn primulofdes. —I have not found 
this a free bloomer, and should be glad to 
know the conditions which will induce It 
to flower well. It Is a pleasing Stonecrop, 
but its sparse flowering with me is a dis¬ 
tinct loss. The white flowers on the deep 
green, fleshy leaves give it a good appear¬ 
ance on the rockery or moraine, for either 
of which it looks very suitable. It is only 
some 3 inches high.—S. Arnott. 

Dianthus fragrans flore-pleno.— In this 
we have a charming miniature double 
Pink. It has been in cultivation for a long 
time, yet it is still scarce, and Is, I am in¬ 
clined to think, not so plentiful In nur¬ 
series as at one time. Like many other 
Pinks, it should be propagated occasion¬ 
ally, as a bad winter, with many changes, 
may spell destruction to large old plants. 
It has the sweet scent of the original single 
form. The habit of D. fragrans fl.-pl. 
points to its value as a rock plant. It is 
of tufted growth, with small leav'es. The 
little fringed flowers are quite double, and 
the whole aspect of the plants is more 
pleasing than that of many donble-flowered 
Pinks.—Ess. 

Croous Fleischeri.— This is a pretty 
Crocus, which, I regret to say, I left be¬ 
hind when I removed to my present home, 
and have not yet managed to replace. 
The true species is not often seen, and I 
have found that a variety of Crocus bi- 
florus has occasionally been substituted for 
it. It produces Its leaves about the same 
time as the flowers, which look exceed¬ 
ingly pretty with their setting of greenery. 
The flowers, a trifle thin in substance, are 
white, with a yellow throat, and pleasingly 
veined on the exterior of the outer seg¬ 
ments with rich purple. The leaves, 
which are quite short at the flowering 
time, eventually reach nearly 2 feet In 
length.—Ess. 

Carpenteria oallfornloa.— Your corre¬ 
spondent Mr. Buxton speaks of difficulty 
in inducing this plant to flower. With 
such a free-flowering subject it is by no 
means easy to imagine the cause. 
Whether his is a “ rogue ” plant, or 
whether some constituent in the soil is 
lacking to induce a free-bloomihg condi¬ 
tion it would need more investigation to 
state. At Hythe, in a light sandy soil, 
with a certain amount of lime from the 
detritus of Kentish rag, ,and also some 
small amount of lime in a free state, it 
flowered, but was not happy. At Hasle- 
mere, in sand, it needs the periodical en¬ 
riching of the soil In the border where it 
grows. Here, in a^border composed of 
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rich loam, leaf-soil, and a little peat, the 
Carpenteria flowered in quite a small 
state, and flourished exceedingly until cut 
by the recent severe frost. It certainly 
tolerates a little lime, whilst it does not 
need it, but revels in humus and richness. 
—T. A. Hyde, Avonicick, 8. Devon. 

Gaianthus Fosterl.— In its best forms, 
Gaianthus Fosteri is very handsome. 
Flowers once sent me by the late Sir 
Michael Foster were very fine. On the 
other hand, I have had imiiorted bulbs, 
which, though evidently true, were far 
inferior. I think this is a natural hybrid 
between Gaianthus Elwesi and a broader- 
leaved species—possibly G. latifollus. 
The flowers have the interior markings of 
those of G. Elwesi, and in the best forms 
are large, of great substance, and almost 
perfect purity. It is not so long-lived in 
many gardens as some of the other Snow¬ 
drops, and I have had some unfortunate 
experiences with it.—S. Arnott. 

Chlorophytum elatum variegatum.— It 
is now some forty-two or so years ago since 
this was distributed as Antherlcum Wll- 
liamsi and A. variegatum. Its coming was 
marked by a considerable flourish of 
trumpets. So much, indeed, was thought 
of it at the time that the catalogue price 
was one guinea. I first made its acquaint¬ 
ance in 1875, when, at the beginning of 
that year, my entire stock was two plants. 
I do not know how it originated, though, 
as the typical species had then been known 
for a century or more, I presume It came 
as a sport. That the plant has attained a 
considerable measure of popularity there 
is no doubt. I grew it first as a hardy 
plant, and though It stood fairly well In 
frames, its use, compared to that of plants 
accorded greenhouse treatment, was prac¬ 
tically nil. The white flowers are small 
and ineffective.—E. H. J. 

Daphne Indica is much hardier than is 
generally supposed. A plant of it has 
lived out against an east wall for many 
years, and only gets the protection of a 
Fir branch in severe frost. It does not 
seem to have suffered any injury by this 
year’s frost—the most severe winter since 
1880 and 1895. Frost lasted four weeks 
with the thermometer showing from 
15 degs. to 22 degs. of frost on many nights. 
The blossoms of Daphne indica are now 
just out, and do not appear to have been 
injured. One year the first flowers were 
oiien on Christmas Day, but it does not 
usually bloom till the end of February. 
The plant here is the picture of health, 
being 3£ feet high by 5$ feet wide, and 
quite hides the wall. It is growing within 
a yard of a large Magnolia grandiflora on 


one side and a Forsythia suspensa on the 
other side, so it must be rather starved. 
The soil is loamy. It appears to be diffi¬ 
cult to propagate, as I have tried cuttings 
and layers without any result.—P. H., 
Castle Lough , Nenagh, 'Tipperary. 

Hedyaarum multijugum.— I quite agree 
with the advice given on page 83 to cut 
back the younger shoots of this each 
spring to within a few eyes of the base. 
I have grown It on a bank with a north¬ 
east exposure and screened from the sun 
for a considerable portion of the day, and 
it has always flowered well. Its late 
flowering—July and August, and occasion¬ 
ally into September—gives it considerable 
value. It has never ripened seeds with 
me, but this is probably owing to the 
semi-shaded position It has to occupy.—S. 
Arnott, Dumfries. 

The aftermath of the frost.— It is too soon 
to estimate the injury to tender shrubs and 
plants caused by the recent severe frost 
and cutting east winds. There are several 
plants in the shrubbsry that evidence its 
severity, notably the Escallonias. E. 
macrantha, which grows into a huge bush 
here by the sea, will want cutting hard 
back before reaching sound wood. New 
Zealand Veronicas of the Anderson! type 
look very bad, and will want treating like¬ 
wise. Buddleias, where exposed, have 
suffered to all appearance; on the other 
hand, Olearla Haasti and O. stellulata have 
not suffered in the least. Common Laurels, 
Viburnum Tinas, Berberis Darwini, and 
B. dulcis look very brown on the exposed 
side, and to-day I noticed the flower-buds 
on the Judas-tree have a very scorched 
look. More tender subjects, like Coronilla 
glauca and Genista fragrans, both of which 
had been planted three years or four years, 
and were over 6 feet high, and rarely with¬ 
out flower during the winter, together with 
Azara microphylla and Ozothamnus ros- 
marinifoiius, are very hard hit. This by no 
means completes the list. I shall be inter¬ 
ested to hear reports from other parts.— 
W. D., Bexhill. 

8axifraga Grlesbachl.— Since November 
last this has been interesting by reason of 
the promise of a forthcoming flowering, 
which, if temporarily retarded by the re¬ 
cent severe weather, has not in the least, 
apparently, been injured thereby. This 
much is written, however, of plants in a 
cold yet well-ventilated frame, it being 
deemed advisable not to unnecessarily ex¬ 
pose so good a plant. There is room for 
the frame-protected plant, which, by 
reason of its earlier flowering, is ’ways 
welcome, and in no sense defray . from 
the blooming of.plants in the rook.garden. 
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Better for such plants Is the alpine-house, 
where the drier atmospheric conditions, in 
addition to bringing into fuller promin¬ 
ence the silveriness of the handsome 
rosettes, also permits of such attributes 
being enjoyed to the full. Already since 
the going of the frost, the crimson in¬ 
florescence has made considerable head¬ 
way, though some little time must elapse 
ere the flowers expand. Meanwhile, it is 
interesting to watch the progress of such 
a distinct plant.—S. V. S. 

Croous Korolkowi. —I flowered this early 
Crocus some years ago; but could never 
succeed in retaining it for any length of 
time. I think that this central Asiatic 
species is not hardy enough for northern 
parts of the United Kingdom. I have tried 
it again and again, but it has always died 
out. Although said to flower in February 
and March, it appears to have a tendency 
to premature bloom, and this may affect 
its longevity, as the leaves may be in¬ 
jured by late frosts. Crocus Korolkowi is 
quite a pleasing species, with good yellow 
flowers, marked outside with purple or 
brown. It is figured in Maw’s “ Mono¬ 
graph of the Genus Crocus,” t. 56, and in 
the Botanical Magazine , t. 6,852, A.— 
Dumfries. 

Mesembryanthemuln unolnatum.— This 
seems to be the hardiest of the genus. It 
must not be confused, how’ever, with one 
called M. uncatum, w ? hich has been offered 
in its stead. M. uncinatum is practically 
hardy in all but the most northerly of the 
colder parts of the three kingdoms. Of 
course, a very severe winter may be ex¬ 
perienced, which will kill this Noon-flower. 
Many years ago now such a winter killed 
a large plant which I had grown in the 
same position for a dozen or more years. 
Unfortunately, I had no young plants by 
me at the time to replace it. It is an ex¬ 
ceedingly shy flowerer, and though the 
blooms are nice and of a pleasing rose 
colour when they do appear, it is but 
rarely that they are borne in the more 
northern gardens. A sunny, sheltered 
place in a dry soil on a rockery or wall 
appears to be the most congenial place for 
it.— S. Arnott. 

The Mexioan Orange-flower (Choisya 
ternata).—I have had a look at my plant of 
the above on a south-east wall, and find 
that although all the younger growth is 
crippled the buds are practically intact, 
so, although considerably disfigured, It 
will not be cut back in any way—that is, 
so far as the wood is concerned. It has 
been in its present position about five 
years in what might appear at the first 
glance a sheltered spot, but it is at the end 
of the wall, and there is nothing to pre- i 
vent the bitter north-east winds striking i 
it at right angles—a state of things doubt¬ 
less responsible for its mutilated condition. 

I layered a couple of nice pieces in the 
autumn of 1915, and these will be ready ! 
for planting some time this year. These, 
being covered by upper foliage, are not in 
the least injured. I suppose we shall be 
having reports in Gardening Illustrated 
from different centres as to how things 
have come through the trying time. So 
far as this neighbourhood is concerned, I 
should hardly think vegetation in general 
has been cut up so badly since February, 
1895.—E. B. S., Hardwick. 

Winter Heliotrope (Petasltes (Tussilago) 
fragrans).—In the note by “ W.,” on 
February 17th, it is to be regretted that 
no warning was given to those unac¬ 
quainted with the habits of this pernicious 
weed and pest. It may be useful to clothe 
quickly a bare railway bank ; but even in 
that position I have found it apt to ex¬ 
tend into the Grass of an adjoining field. 
As “ W.” states, a severe frost turns its I 
leaves black, and it is tben jV zi 7 (iip.lightly. I 


To that extent only it is not hardy, but, 
unfortunately, it takes much more than 
frost to kill it. It has one negative 
virtue, in that, being dioecious, only one 
form (the pistillate) is usually found in 
England ; therefore it produces no seed, 
but increases freely by means of under¬ 
ground runners. A border may be 
trenched 1 foot or 2 feet deep two or three 
times a year in the effort to destroy this 
plant, but next spring it will again come 
up, for every Inch that is broken off from 
the underground shoots will produce a new 
plant. The inconspicuous grey blossoms 
come in winter. Their scent is displeasing 
to many, resembling the rather fishy 
odour of Hawthorn.—A., Mid-Kent. 

Hyperioum Cor Is.— This is one of the 
prettiest and best of the dwarf species 
suitable for the rock garden. It is diffi¬ 
cult to say whether its main charm lies in 
its neat, Heath-like foliage, its nice, erect 
or semi-erect habit, or its pretty yellow 
flowers, which are of a cheery tone of 
gold, with that attractive boss in tbe 
centre which increases the fascination of 
the St. John’s Worts. It is easily raised 
from seeds, or may also be projwgated by 
cuttings taken early and struck under 
glass. I have not tried division, but it is 
a bit risky on account of the habit of the 
plant. In my opinion H. Coris is a little 
tender in some places. I have grown it for 
years.— S. Arnott. 


FRUIT. 

LATE APPLES. 

One is sorry to read the complaints as to 
the scarcity of Apples and the high price 
paid for them, because from Christmas on¬ 
ward, until the early summer fruits are 
available, there is, with the exception of 
Rhubarb, little to fall back on unless the 
housewife took the opportunity of bottling 
as much surplus stock as possible. We 
are having occasionally very good Goose¬ 
berries, red and white Currants (mixed), 
and Plums from bottles. They are turn¬ 
ing out remarkably well, the result of 
selecting sound, clean fruit not over-rii>e, 
and careful bottling, and are also for¬ 
tunate in having a fair supply of Apples 
sufficient to last at least another four or 
five weeks from present date (February 
15th). This is from one very old tree that 
seldom fails, an excellent Apple for either 
eating or cooking, and keeping well. In 
size, shape, and general appearance it 
somewhat resembles Cornish Gilliflower, 
although not up to the standard of that 
exceptional Apple. The only drawback is 
that the fruits are shrivelled, but the birds 
were pecking them late in September, and 
I had to choose between two evils—having 
most of the fruit tapped or running the 
risk of shrivelling. Of the two I chose the 
latter by gathering a bit too early. Of 
course, one can' save late-gathered and 
pecked fruit for a considerable time with 
the aid of plaster of Paris, but this only 
applies to small quantities. There is a 
considerable difference of opinion as to the 
best, say, three or four late dessert Apples, 
probably due to the different conditions 
of soil, situation, and other things under 
which they are growing, but where the 
RIbston does well one would hardly want 
anything else. I have known more than 
one place where this Apple was on the 
table for dessert for three months of the 
year from Christmas onward. 

In connection with late cooking sorts 1 
should unhesitatingly pick one out for 
pinnting—Lane’s Prince Albert. A good 
cooker, and adapting itself well to different 
soils and situations, bearing well as 
oordon, bush, pyramid, and standard, and 
a very consistent cropper, there are very 


few’ seasons when it fails. I do not infer 
it is superior, from a cooking standpoint, 
to several of a similar season, as, for in¬ 
stance, Annie Elizabeth and Schoolmaster, 
but for all-round usefulness it has few 
superiors. It is a comparatively new 
■ipple, having been introduced by Messrs. 
Lane some time in the 50’s. E. B. S. 

Hardwick. * 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Cooking Pears.—Kindly give me the names 
of the beet oooking Pears in succession for the 
autumn and winter months for a limestone 
soil in the South of Ireland.—A. M. B. 

[Three good cooking Tears arj Gflogil 
(excellent), Bellissime d’hiver, and 
Catillac.j 

Retarding Vines.—I have a vinery of Black 
Hamburgh Grapes, and like these to oome in 
late—that is, ripe for eating during October 
to November. My gardener says that this will 
detract from their value, and wishes to start 
them in heat now. Is this necessary ? I also 
have a vinery of Muscats. How late can they 
be started? We ate them in September and 
October last year and the Black Hamburgh 
in July and August. Can they both be brought 
in later?—A. M. B. 

[By retarding the Black Hamburgh 
Vines the ripening of the Grapes can be 
delayed until the end of September or 
early in October. To do this the Vines 
should be shaded from direct sunshine dur¬ 
ing the warmest part of the day through¬ 
out the month of March. It is a good plan 
when necessary to retard Vines to bring 
the rods, if possible to do so, down as near 
to the front ventilators as may be so that 
they may get the full benefit of the air 
admitted by these means. Until abso¬ 
lutely necessary to close the house in con¬ 
sequence of the Vines starting to grow, 
keep the front ventilators open all day, 
and at night also when the weather is 
favourable. By getting the rods for the 
time being into as close a compass as pos¬ 
sible, less shading will be required. We 
have alw’ays found mats better than any¬ 
thing else for the purpose. Shading must 
of necessity cease directly the buds begin 
to break. After-treatment will then be 
the same as usual, with the exception that 
in fine, warm weather the vinery should 
be very freely ventilated and little or no 
fireheat used so long as the nights remain 
w’arm. As regards the Muscat Vines, 
these, as they require a longer season of 
growth, should be started not later than 
the first week in March. With care in 
ventilating the house after the Grapes are 
ripe they can be kept in good condition till 
near or quite the end of the year. We 
have frequently had Muscat Grapes in ex¬ 
cellent condition for the table at the period 
stated from Vines started early in March 1 

Orchards.—Hard weather usually affords an 
opportunity to give the trees a general look 
over to free them of dead wood and at the 
same time perform whatever cutting back or 
thinning of branches has become necessary. 
Sharp tools are essential for this purpose, and 
a useful implement for getting at the more 
inaccessible parts of the trees ie the standard 
tree-pruner. When neoees&ry to use a saw, 
always pare the wounds smooth afterwards 
and smear them either with Stockholm tar 
or lead colour paint. Bpray. the trees with 
caustic alkali solution or duet them when 
damp with a mixture of fresh slaked, powdery 
lime and soot. This, if well distributed 
amongst the branches and young wood, will 
rid the trees of Moss, Lichen, and various in¬ 
sect pests. The mixture may be applied to the 
stems with a brush in a liquid state, adding 
sufficient water to the lime and eoot to make 
it of the same consistency as limewash. When 
there are forest trees on the outskirts of the 
orchard, and their branches encroach upon 
or overhang to the detriment of tbe fruit-trees, 
the present is a favourable time to lop and 
remove the offending limbs and coat tbe 
wounds with tar:—A. W. 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

ROCK, ALPINE, BOO, FERN, AND 
WATER GARDENS. 

THE THYME-LEAVED HAIRBELL 
(Waulenbergia (Edraianthus) serpylli- 

FOLIA). 

The slender, low-growing, or trailing 
habit of this plant, a group of which grow¬ 
ing in the moraine we figure to-day, com¬ 
bined with the comparatively large size 
of the be 11 shaped flowers, which are of a 
rich deep blue hue, compels attention, and 
proves a never-failing source of attraction. 
It is a gem for growing in the front of the 
rockery, and should be planted where it 
can root down between the joints of the 
stones and ramble at will over the face of 
the sirne, and so form a delightful picture. 
It delights in a sunny position, and should 


all unlikely that a crevice of disintegrated 
limestone and loam as a root-run might 
prove more congenial to it. It is worth 
further trial, since, whether in the golden- 
orange of its flowers or their delicious 
fragrance, it is unequalled. — E. II. 
Jenkins. 

Primula Littoniana.—Though during 

recent years many fine additions have 
been made to the genus, the species above- 
named is, I consider, the most notable of 
them all. At the Holland House Show, | 
when shown by Messrs. Bees, in 1909, the 
plant gained a First-class Certificate. At 
a short distance a mass of it in flower is 
more Orchid-like in effect than aught else 
—an effect due to the sharply contrasting 
colour of the flowers with the brilliance of 
the still closed calyces above. Happily, it 
is an easy doer in lowland gardens, and, 
seeding freely, should be grown by all who 
delight in choice things. Essentially a 
plant for grouping, it is one to be made 


S. Delavayi was quite brilliant in the rock 
garden at Kew, the crimson and scarlet 
colour of quite an exceptional tone. Not 
far removed was the much more common 
S. crassifolia from Siberia, whose leaves 
were also richly coloured. Evergreen 
plants of good habit are useful in the rock 
garden at any time, and when to this, effec¬ 
tive colour can also be added, the plants 
affording it deserve to be better known. 
—J. 

Echinaceas In the bog garden.—Many 
who grow these “ cone flowers ” in light or 
sandy soils will have noted how quickly 
they show signs of distress in very hot 
weather or long-continued drought. For 
some years, having to grow them in a par¬ 
ticularly light, much-drained soil, which in 
summer became dust-dry, I treated them 
liberally to cow-manure inserted a few 
inches below the level of the roots. The 
way the plants responded to the treatment 
was a revelation. This prompted me to 



Wahlenbcrgia (Edraianthus) serpyllifolia m the moraine. 


Ik* planted in a sandy, loamy soil, with 
some grit in the shape of pieces of sand¬ 
stone, broken line, added. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Primula Forrest!.—It Is unfortunate that 
this has uot'proved generally hardy, even 
in southern gardens. In all probability 
we have not as yet rightly grasped its re¬ 
quirements, and further experience is ne¬ 
cessary. It is said to resent moisture, par¬ 
ticularly in winter, and to revel in dry, 
well-drained i>ositions in a limestone soil. 
Of perennial duration—in Nature the 
species is reputed to live for fifty or a 
hundred years—I believe it was stated at 
the time of its introduction that old ex¬ 
amples of it depended in big tufts from 
rocky ledges in its native home in the Alps I 
of Yunnan with very little soil at the roots. 1 
Hence, probably, the richer soils and more 
abundant moisture the Ion landsl h?*ve, 
so fjir. proved its un\,hriL>im ^ jfcifeiLtat 


much of by those who have cool or moist 
spots, whether in the rock garden or else¬ 
where. Hence, seedling raising is well 
worth while in order to ensure that con¬ 
tinuity of vigour which the seedling-raised 
plant possesses. The species grows 2 feet 
high or thereabouts, the colour varying 
from lilac to purple.— J. S. 

Saxlfraga Delavayi.—This is one of the 
large-leaved Rockfoils, albeit the foliage 
! is of only moderate size, partaking more 1 
j of the character of a small S. crassifolia j 
' or 5$. purpurascens, to which latter species, ' 
indeed, it owes affinity. The typical j 
species is found at very high altitudes in 
the Himalayas, while S. Delavayi inhabits 
the mountainous district of Yunnan in 
Western China. For all practical pur- j 
poses the two are identical, however, the ' 
Chinese kind, if anything, being the better 
doer. Flowering in May or June, both are ; 
noteworthy for the rich colour of their 
leaves. In the earliest days of January 


■ try them in a damp spot, the improvement 
being so marked that presently a por¬ 
tion of the stock was tried in wetter con¬ 
ditions, where, whether in full exposure or 
in slight shade, the colour improvement 
was so evident and the stature and flower- 
| ing of the plants so increased that no 
I doubt remained as to the likes of the plant. 

At 5 feet or 0 feet high, when established, 

! these things afford a most striking bit of 
colour, and those who have hitherto had 
but moderate success with them should 
try them in the wetter parts of the garden 
or even in boggy ground. —E. H. Jenkins. 


Index and Bln dinar Cases for completed 

Volume.— The Index to Volume XXXVIII. of Garden¬ 
ing Illustrated it now rtadu (price 3d., post free 3{dJ. 
The Binding Cate for the tame volume it also available 
(price It. 6d, by post It. 0d.J. The Index and Binding 
Case can be obtained from any newsagent, or from the 
Publisher, 63, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, I V.C. If ordered 
together, the price of the-Index arid Binding Cate it is., post 
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TREES AND SHRUB8. 

THE HARDY JASMINES. 

The hardy Jasmines usually bloom freely, 
and are easily grown, whilst in one or two 
instances the blossoms are very sweet- 
scented. The few species that are avail¬ 
able for outdoor culture in the British 
Isles are widely distributed, S. Europe, 
N. Africa, Asia Minor, the Himalaya, and 
China all being represented. They grow 
well in ordinary garden soil, but perhaps 
give the best results in light, well-drained 
loam. Cuttings of half-ripe shoots, cut 
to a length of about 4 inches, root readily 
if inserted in pots of sandy soil in a close 
frame during summer. One or two species 
require special treatment as to pruning. 
The available species are as follows :— 

J. Beesianum.— A new species intro¬ 
duced from China a few years ago by 
Messrs. Bees, of Liverpool. It is a strong¬ 
growing climber, with long, slender stems 
and rose-coloured flowers, borne, during 
early summer, singly or in small groups 
from the ends of the shoots. It has not 
been in cultivation long enough for a true 
estimate to be formed of its garden value. 

J. floridum is deciduous or sub-ever¬ 
green, of loose, semi-climbing habit. It is 
a native of China, and, planted against a 
wall, grows 10 feet or more high. The 
flowers are bright yellow, and are borne in 
good-sized, terminal clusters in summer. 
In the South of England it can be grown 
in the open, but better results are usually 
obtained from wall culture. It does not 
require regular pruning, but when any is 
necessary it may be attended to as soon 
as the flowers fade. 

J. fruticans is a bushy plant 3 feet or 
4 feet high, made up of a dense growth of 
slender branches clothed with small, 
three-parted-leaves, which may be deci¬ 
duous or evergreen, according to the 
severity of the weather. The yellow 
flowers are borne, a few together, from 
the points of the shoots during June and 
Jufy. Although of low growth in the open, 
it may grow 12 feet or more high on a 
wall. It is wild in S. Europe, N. Africa, 
and Asia Minor. 

J. nudiflorum. —This, one of the most 
useful of all hardy climbers, never fails to 
bloom well in mid-winter, being usually at 
its best during January. In Winter the 
yellow flowers, each one about f inch 
across, are borne from almost every bud 
on the previous year’s growth. The best 
results are obtained by pruning the side 
shoots back to within a bud or two of the 
base as soon as the flowers fade, for by so 
doing strong flowering wood is encouraged. 
On no account, however, must pruning be 
done after the season’s growth has been 
made. 

J. officinale (the common Jasmine) is a 
tall-growing climber, with long, slender, 
whip-like branches, and small, pinnate 
leaves, which are usually deciduous. The 
white flowers are deliciously scented, and 
are borne in good-sized clusters from the 
points of the shoots throughout the 
summer. Pruning may be done after 
flowering, but very often plants that have 
been left unpruned for several years bloom 
more freely than those that are pruned 
severely each year. As a rule, it gives 
better results against walls than in the 
open. In the South of France it is grown 
extensively for the making of perfume. 
It is a native of Persia, North-west India, 
and China, and has long been an occupant 
of our gardens. 

J. primulinum was one of the most- 
talked-of new shrubs of the early years of 
the present century, for it was introduced 
from Central China Ih 1900. At its Jtest it 
is ©igtety beautiful long, 


rambling branches, 10 feet or so long, and 
bearing in winter and early spring yellow 
flowers, which are sometimes semi-double, 
as large again as those of J. nudiflorum. 
Even against walls it can only be grown 
in the warmest parts of the country, and 
then rarely blooms so freely as the older 
J. nudiflorum. Grown in large pots and 
tubs, it sometimes blooms well, and then 
forms a useful plant for greenhouse or 
conservatory. As a rule, the leaves are 
evergreen. Pruning may be done as soon 
as the flowers fade. 

J. revolutum. —A sub-evergreen shrub 
of loose habit, bears large terminal 
clusters of rich yellow, fragrant flowers 
during summer. It may be grown against 
a wall or in the open, and is a native of 
Afghanistan and the N.W. Himalaya. 

J. Wallichianum.— This is an evergreen, 
loose-branched shrub from Nepal, intro¬ 
duced rather more than 100 years ago. It 
has rattier large, dark green leaves, and 
bears clusters of yellow flowers during 
summer. It has much in common with the 
last-named species, both in habit and 
flowers. D. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Sophora viollfolia. —This is one of the 

most useful of the more recently intro¬ 
duced shrubs, for it is perfectly hardy, 
grows well, and flowers freely every year 
even when quite small. A native of China, 
it was introduced twenty years ago, and 
fine specimens exist in numerous gardens. 
Growing at least 8 feet high, it forms a 
shapely bush with spiny branches clothed 
in summer with delicate, pinnate leaves, 
each 2 inches or so long. The Pea-shaped 
flowers appear in short racemes from axil¬ 
lary and terminal buds in June, the petals 
being white, tinged with violet. They are 
followed by curious, cylindrical pods, 
bearing three or four seeds each. The 
seeds germinate quickly, and form plants 
suitable for setting out in two years’ time. 
It is not wise to transplant large plants, 
for after they are 18 inches or so ^ligh 
they do not re-establish themselves very 
quickly. Give light loamy soil containing 
leaf-mould.—D. 

Quercus Mirbeckl. —This is one of the 

most distinct of the large - leaved 
Oaks, and grows into a handsome tree. 
A native of the south-west corner of 
Europe and N. Africa, it grows, under 
favourable conditions, to a height of 
100 feet or 120 feet. Occupying as it does 
ground where the Cork Oak is found, one 
might suppose that it would exhibit some 
slight signs of tenderness, but such is not 
the case, for it stands uninjured through 
the most severe weather experienced in 
Britain. It belongs to ttie sessiliflora type 
of the genus, the acorns being almost, if 
not quite, stalkless; but the foliage is 
very different from that of other trees of 
that group. The leaves remain on the 
trees until well on into January, in mild 
winters sometimes hanging until March. 
The species was originally introduced in 
1845, and, although not really common, 
there is a number of really good specimens 
in the British Isles.—D. 

Vitis inconstans.—On my cottage—a com¬ 
paratively new one—-waa planted a number of 
this with a view to conoealing the walls 
quickly. The plants were enoouraged to make 
growth by rich top-dreeeinge from time to 
time, and they climbed the walle rapidly. Re¬ 
cently my attention wae drawn to an obstruc¬ 
tion in the waterepoute, and on making in¬ 
vestigation the growths of the Am pel ope ie 
were found to be responsible. Not only so, but 
in addition they had grown under the elates, 
and it took 9 man the greater part of a day 
to pat things right. Undeniably a handsome 
climber, it is a pity that Y. inconstans is so 
troublesome in this respect.—A Scottish 
Gardbhbb. 
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CINERARIAS FROM CUTTINGS. 

I was glad to see a note in Gardening 
Illustrated, February 17th, page 80, treat¬ 
ing on this method of raising stock of the 
Cineraria, as at one time I raised my best 
plants in this way. As the writer of the 
note observes, this used to be the method 
pursued when named varieties were grown. 
At one place I lived in my young days 
great numbers of these named sorts were 
grown, and I noticed then and again when 
practising the method on my own account 
that plants raised from cuttings were 
always more sturdy in habit and produced 
far larger heads of bloom than seedlings. 
On one occasion the heads of some plants 
of a particularly good variety I grew were, 
when in full bloom, from 18 inches to 
3 feet across, and were greatly admired 
by all who saw them. The method pur¬ 
sued to obtain cuttings was to cut the 
plants down not too close to the soil after 
they had done blooming, to place them in 
a warm greenhouse, and keep them rather 
on the dry side until growth began to ap¬ 
pear round the bases of the stems. When 
these had made a few leaves they were 
detached with a sharp knife, and, if pos¬ 
sible. with h root or two attached. The 
cuttings were potted at once into thumb 
[lots in a sandy compost, and then placed 
under handlights in gentle warmth until 
established, when they were given cool 
treatment, as for Cinerarias raised from 
seed. The cuttings were shaded from the 
sun and dewed over occasionally to pre¬ 
vent them from wilting. As the writer of 
the note in question justly remarks, some 
plants or varieties throw up growths more 
freely than others, and allowance for this 
had, therefore, to be made by saving more 
plants of each particular variety than 
might appear at first sight tq be necessary. 


THE BORONIAS. 

The genus Boronia is a fairly extensive 
one, all the members of it being natives of 
Australia. But few species are in general 
cultivation, those few being interesting, 
one especially attractive just now being 
Boronia megastigma. This is not re¬ 
markable for the beauty of its blossoms, 
but for their delicious fragrance. This 
feature is so pronounced that the presence 
of a single plant will be manifest in a good- 
sized structure. Boronia megastigma 
forms a freely-branched specimen, whose 
slender shoots are clothed With tiny, 
narrow leaves. From the under-sides of 
the shoots the small bell-shaped flowers 
depend. They are in colour brown outside 
and yellowish within. An established 
plant will continue to keep up a succession 
of blossoms for some time, and even when 
few remain their fragrance can be readily 
detected. Grown in the regulation 48 or 
5-inch pot, neat, free-flowered examples 
may be obtained. Closely following this 
last in its season of blooming comes 
B. heterophylla, here figured, for the 
introduction of which we are indebted to 
the late Miss North, who discovered it 
when travelling in Australia. This species, 
which is less spreading in growth than B. 
megastigma, has far more showy blossoms 
than that kind. In B. heterophylla the 
shoots are more or less upright, and when 
at its best these shoots are thickly clothed 
with almost globular flowers of a rich 
carmine-rose colour. In early spring B. 
heterophylla is much sought after for 
decoration. Not only are the blossoms 
wanting in the fragrance of the other, but 
the foliage gives off an unpleasant scent 
when handled. Another showy species is 
B. elatior, a {stronger grower than 
either of thje preceding. ; I£ forms a rather 
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upright shrub, thickly clothed with pin¬ 
na Ui leaves of a deep green tint. Like 
those of B. heterophylla, they have a some¬ 
what strong smell. The flowers, which are 
very freely borne, are of an inverted urp 
shape, drooping, and of a deep rosy-red 
colour. In this respect they vary some¬ 
what according to the amount of air and 
sunshine to which they have been exposed. 
This species used to be particularly well 
grown by Messrs. Balchin, of Hove, when 
they grew so many beautiful hard-wooded 
plants at their branch nursery at Hassocks. 


and B. pulchella. Another kind, which is 
not mentioned in the above list, is B. 
fa&tigiata, which is used during the winter 
in the greenhouse at Kew. 

Culture. — In order to grow the 
Boronias successfully they require care in 
their culture. They are propagated from 
cuttings of the young shoots, put into well- 
drained pots of fine, sandy peat, and 
covered with a bell glass. The potting 
should be carefully done, the soil being 
pressed down very firmly. In the case of 
plants that have flowered they should, 


Flowering shoits of Boronia heterophylla. From a drawing by 
H. G. Moon. 


when the blossoms are past, have the 
longer branches shortened back, and as 
soon as young shoots are pushed forth the 
plants may be repotted. During the sum¬ 
mer they may be stood out of doors. 

K. R. W. 


The pure air of the South Downs led to 
richly-coloured flowers, not only in the case 
of this Boronia, but of many other sub¬ 
jects, including the charming blue-flowered 
Leschenaultia biloba major. Another 
species of Boronia which did well at 
Hassocks was 

B. 8ERBULATA, with curious trapeziform 
leaves and deep, rich, rose-coloured 
blossoms. It was always a difficult plant 
to grow, and seems now to have almost 
dropped out of cultivation. Othei_species 
of Boronia given in ithe'Kew Hand MSt are 
B. crenulata, B. pinuata^ B. ix>l|jgajAfolla, 


Jacobinias.— The genus Jacobinia is far 
more extensive than was at one time the 
case, as most of the plants formerly know n 
as Cyrtanthera, Justicia, Libonia, and 


this species were shown at one of the re¬ 
cent meetings of the Royal Horticultural 
Society. In Justicia Ghiesbreghtiana the 
scarlet, tubular-shaped flowers are borne 
in loose panicles. Libonia floribunda, of 
gardens, is another that has been swept 
into the genus Jacobinia, the specific name 
having been changed into pauciflora. Con¬ 
sidering the profusion with which the 
flowers of this are borne the name of pauci¬ 
flora seems a by no means appropriate one. 
A hybrid between the two is J. penrhosien- 
sis, whose flow r ers are of a brighter crimson 
than in pauciflora. It was raised forty 
years or so ago, and was for a time thought 
highly of, but seems to have almost 
dropped out of cultivation. One that has 
come prominently forward within recent 
years is Jacobinia chrysostephana, w T ith 
crown-like heads of orange-yellow flowers. 
The Brazilian Jacobinia magnifica is a 
somewhat variable species, but the flowers 
are, for the most part, rose-coloured. The 
scarlet-flowered J. coccinea is very showy. 
All of the above are of easy culture in a 
warm greenhouse or intermediate struc¬ 
ture.—K. R. W. 

Schizanthus.— These, before the plants 
are in danger of becoming pot-bound, 
should be given their final shift. The size 
of the pots employed will depend both on 
the varieties and the purpose for which 
they are required. The free-growing, 
large-flowered hybrids make the finest and 
most imposing specimens, and if a 
speciality has to be made of such plants, 
pots up to 12 inches in diameter may be 
used. If small and medium-sized plants, 
compact in habit and freely-flowered are 
desired, nothing can equal the variety 
Wisetonensis, which can be successfully 
grown in pots varying from 5 inches to 
7 inches in diameter. A compost consist¬ 
ing of tw r o-thirds loam, one leaf-mould, 
with a small amount of fine lime-rubble 
and some coarse silver sand added suits 
their requirements, as stimulants can be 
given when the pots are full of roots and 
ILm plants approaching the flowering 
period. They should, after potting is com¬ 
pleted, be stood on stages or shelves in a 
light position to prevent them becoming 
drawn, and for the same reason stand 
them a good distance apart. They require 
a temperature intermediate between that 
of an ordinary and warm greenhouse, w T ith 
an abundance of air whenever it can be 
safely afforded.—H. N. 

Begonia Socotrana. —This distinct and 
pretty winter-flowering species, if not the 
most profuse-flowering of its tribe, has 
played an important part in its day as one 
of the pa rents of not a few modern hybrids. 
One of these, showing its influence in an 
unmistakable manner in the leafage, is 
Glory of Cincinnati, whose rounded 
peltate leaves are virtually a counterpart 
of those of the above, though rarely, so far 
as I have seen, attaining to the same size. 
The hybrid, however, surpasses the species 
in freedom of flowering and the intense 
richness of colouring. A better habit of 
growth, too, favours the newcomer. At 
the same time the Socotra kind has a 
character of its own distinct from all else 
in winter and, therefore, worth growing.— 
S. S. 

Cytisus filipes.—This, the Tenerifle Broom, 
differs in its white flowers from moet of the 
greenhouse members of the genus, in whioh 
the bloeeome are usually of some shade of 
yellow. Cytisus filipes is very graceful, the 
plant being made up of slender semi-pendulous 
branches, which are for the most part devoid 
of leaves. The flowers are, as a rule, borne in 
February and March, a succession being kept 
up for some time. It needs little more than 
to be kept safe from frost. From the semi- 
pendulous nature of its long shoots, it is seen 
to advantage when grovhi as a standard.— 
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THE CHINESE BANANA. 

The best Banana imported into this 
country is the Chinese or Canary Banana 
(Musa chinensis or M. Cavendlshi). Com¬ 
pared with it the Jamaica Banana is an 
inferior fruit, but the supply of the former 
is limited, whilst the latter comes regu¬ 
larly and in abundance, as the costers’ 
barrows show. Banana growers in the 
West Indies are now being urged to grow 
the Chinese Banana, partly because the 
stem is shorter and the plant is therefore 
less liable to damage by wind, the Jamaica 
variety being tall of stem and top-heavy. 
The Americans are said to prefer the 
Jamaica to the Chinese Banana, but that 
can be only because they cannot get the 
latter in proj)er condition. Possibly, we 
should think better of the Jamaica kind 
if the fruit could be allowed on the plant 
longer instead of having to be cut a month 
or so before it is ripe. Something like 
15 million bunches of Bananas are annu¬ 
ally imported from the West Indies and 
South America to the United States, the 
bunches averaging half a cwt. each. 
Banana or Plantain meal made by drying 
and grinding the fruit is also an important 
article of food in the United States, but 
it does not appear to find a market in this 
country. 

The suggestion has been made that the 
cultivation of the Chinese Banana w’ould 
pay in this country. The plant does not 
require great heat, certainly less than the 
others, which are forms of M. sapientum. 
It is a gross feeder, quite equal to the 
Grai>e Vine and Peach in that resi>ect, and 
it. must have plenty of water at the root 
when growth is on. The late Sir Henry 
Peek grew in his garden at Wimbledon a 
bunch of Chinese Bananas which weighed 
lift lb., and equally large bunches have 
l>een grown at Syon, Chatsworth, and Kew. 
If strong suckers are planted (the only 
means of projwigation for this and other 
edible fruited Bananas, as they never 
bear seed) they will develop a bunch of 
fruit in from a year to a year and a half. 
Should Sugar-cane cultivation replace that 
of Bananas in Jamaica and elsewhere, 
which does not appear to be unlikely as 
things are going, we may have to grow 
our own Bananas or go without. 


IN PRAISE OF OATCAKES. 

The great question at the moment for 
mothers with growing children is some¬ 
thing instead of bread. Scotland offers 
the Oat-cake. 

“The meat ration presents no difficulty 
to mothers,” writes a woman to The Even¬ 
ing News, “ for the majority of us have 
only been able to afford one meal meal a 
day for some time, and very often not that. 
The children do not want meat, but they 
must have substantial puddings. How can 
we make them without flour? We need the 
full quantity and sometimes more of loaves 
allowed, and there is no flour left for pud¬ 
dings.” 

Scotland’s answer.— There are even 
grown-up people who are dismayed at the 
bread allowance. A man who brings sand¬ 
wiches to his office for luncheon each day 
asks: “ What else can I have, as I can¬ 
not go out?” Fruit he despises as not 
satisfying, and chocolate is unpatriotic. 
To him Scotland answers : Oat-cake. Any 
Scotsman will tell you that he owes his 
health and strength to the Oatmeal of his 
youth taken in cake and porridge. In 
Scotland it is remarkable how little the 
children eat in comparison with London 
children. This is a menu for a Loudon 
girl of ten ycars^apd a boy of twelve 
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Breakfast: Porridge, sugar, and milk; bacon, 
toast, and marmalade; tea. 

11 a.m.: Milk and biscuit. 

Dinner : Steak and vegetables, pudding, fruit. 

High tea : Liver sausage, bread and butter, 
jam. 

Supper : Cocoa and biscuits, bread and butter. 

“ White puddings.”— Children In the 
same position in Scotland would have no 
mid-morning snack. Porridge and milk 
without sugar. Oat-cakes or bread and 
treacle would form the breakfast; there 
would be a good substantial dinner; Oat¬ 
cakes and bread and butter or jam for 
tea, and nothing more. 

Scotswomen secretly despise the English 
way of living. They do not think it has 
any “ body ” in it. It is all bread and tea. 
Englishwomen do not know’ the use of Oat¬ 
meal. What Englishwoman has heard of 
“ w’hite puddings ”? They are made of 
Oatmeal and suet, flavoured with Onion, 
and put into skins. Then they are boiled 
and toasted, and form a very nourishing 
and appetising breakfast. No day passes 
in Scotland without Oatmeal forming part 
of the diet. 

Now, it is one thing to know what is 
good for you, but it is another thing to 
like it. And although English people have 
praised “ the land of cakes,” they have 
not brought the Oat-cake to London, at any 
rate. Staffordshire boasts its Oat-cake. 
In the harvest field, a Staffordshire woman 
writes, Oat-cakes take the place of bread, 
eaten with cheese or jam, brawn, or cold, 
sausage. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Well preserved Apples.— At the recent 
fortnightly meeting of the Royal Horticul¬ 
tural Society, at the Drill Hall, Messrs. 
Cheal, of Crawley, staged a well-preserved 
collection of Apples. The individual fruits 
were clean, w’ell coloured, typical in form, 
and of good size without being too large. 
Among the many dishes staged was one of 
Craw’ley Beauty, a recent introduction of 
the Messrs. Cheal. This is a late-keeping 
cooking variety, somew’hat like Lane’s 
Prince Albert in appea ranee, but less coni¬ 
cal, A fine dish of the variety just named 
was shown, as also one of Encore, which 
served to remind one of the raiser’s recent 
death. A dish of Annie Elizabeth in 
superb condition w’as noted, which made 
one winder why this fine late eating 
Apple is not more -extensively grown. 
Alfriston, another good late sort, was re¬ 
presented by excellent siHJcimens, and the 
same with regard to Bramley’s and 
Hambling’s Seedling. Some well-kept 
examples of King of the Pippins and Gas- 
coigue’s Seedling w r ere show’ll. The ex¬ 
hibit, as a whole, proved that, if care is 
exercised in gathering and storing. 
English-grown late Apples will remain in 
uninqwired condition over a long period. 

8ome effects of sugar on young folks.— 

The “ sugar age,” if I may so express 
myself, is betw’een fifteen and twenty-five. 
Youths and maidens often leave school by 
fifteen or sixteen, are allowed to eat what 
is going at the family table, and they do 
so with a will. They often sweeten their 
drinks heavily, eat freely of jam, marma¬ 
lade, sweet puddings, dried fruits, honey, 
cake, and sweet pastry. And some of the 
money they earn, or an increased allow¬ 
ance of pocket money, they spend in 
sweets, chocolates, ices, and other sw’eet 
stuff. This, and i)crhaps a lessening of 
wholesome exercise, result in well-marked 
complaints. One is a crop of si>ots on the 
cheeks, forehead, and chin; occasionally 
on the chest and back. And there may be 
occasional carbuncles, and sometimes boils 
keep coming. Others have chronic sore 
throat, or attacks of acute sore throat. 
Some have a i>eri>otual cold in the head. 
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Deafness and chronic discharge from one 
or both ears are also due in a great mea¬ 
sure to sugar eating. Toothache and 
abscess in the face from a decayed tooth 
are results of sugar eating. Enlarged 
tonsils and enlarged glands in the neck 
are indirectly due to sugar. Tubercular 
troubles, abscesses, skin troubles, such as 
eczema, psoriasis, dermatitis, erythema, 
shingles, and erysipelas are greatly due 
to sugar in foods and drinks. Frequent 
colds, and liability to influenza, pleurisy, 
bronchitis, pneumonia, and other chest 
complaints are also fnade more likely to 
occur by the free use of sugar.— Reynolds’s. 

Meatless day nonsense. — I w’as pleased 
to read “ W.’s ” remarks under this head¬ 
ing. I have had twenty-five years of meat¬ 
less days, and though, on the w’hole, over¬ 
worked, my health has been good. My 
main reasons for vegetarianism are given 
in the following letter from the Western 
Daily Mercury, of February 23rd :— 

At the present time we are hearing a 
lot about food, and the necessity of 
economy is rightly pointed out, but 
there are matters bearing on our food, 
of equal or paramount importance, 
that are apt to be overlooked. Veget¬ 
arian foods have been appreciated at 
their real value owing to the war and 
the sufficiency of a vegetarian diet 
almost generally conceded. This is a 
triumph in itself, but it does not 
satisfy the vegetarian, w'ho bases his 
practice on the principle that we have 
no moral right to inflict pain on an 
animal to obtain food that is not essen¬ 
tial to our true nourishment; and it 
is a fact that in practice the pain and 
suffering inflicted on the animal world 
in order to obtain flesh are very great. 
Vegetarian food is, w’hen properly pre¬ 
pared, more attractive and more 
nourishing than a diet of flesh. The 
w’orld w’ould be brighter, sweeter, and 
happier if we banished the slaughter¬ 
house, with all its horrid associations. 

1 think it would be hard to find either 
a vegetarian drunkard or a vegetarian 
smoker, simply because the effect of 
their food is such as to take away all 
craving for such things. 

25 Years a Vegetarian. 
Gardeners may naturally be exacted to 
take an interest in garden food, and hence 
I am glad to see that “ Gardening Illus¬ 
trated” gives considerable attention to 
this matter.—W. J. Farmer. 

Winter Oats.— May I, with due respect, 
observe that “ the writer in a good 
journal,” who is criticised in the editorial 
italics on page 104, stated correctly the 
practice universally followed in Scotland 
and northern England. I am aware that 
winter Oats ure growm in Hampshire and 
other southern counties with a hot soil 
that dries excessively in spring,.but, hav¬ 
ing lived for nearly three-quarters of a 
century in the Scottish Lowlands, where 
Oats is the princii>al white crop, I do not 
remember once to have seen a single field 
of autumn-sow’u Oats. 1 am ready to back 
a spring-sown crop of Black Tartary, 
Potato, or Sandy Oafs grown in this 
c-ouuty (Wigtownshire) against a winter 
crop of corresponding variety grown in any 
part of England.— Herbert Maxwell, Mon- 
reith. 

Honey.— This was formerly used in England 
for (sweetening when sugar was unknown or 
unobtainable, and ite food value is eo high 
that the importance of increasing the home 
supply at the -present time cannot be too 
much emphasised. Honey is really sugar in 
the form in which it can be most easily 
digested, and there is no reason why those 
who live in the country should not keep one 
or more hives of bees, and thus help to in¬ 
crease the national food supply. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

NOTES FROM HATFIELD HOUSE. 
As in a vast number of instances through¬ 
out the British Isles flower gardening 
is to-day at Hatfield House virtually 
unknown. The departure of practically 
the whole of the young manhood of 
the place in a single week is chiefly re- 
si*>usible for this, the efforts of the 
remainder being wholly directed to the pro¬ 
duction of increased supplies of vegetables, 
for which there is a growing need in 
many directions. The visit was made, 
therefore, to get a glimpse of some of the 
more permanent of the outdoor features of 
the place. To this end the nearly mile- 
long avenues of lime and other trees, 
stretching away in more than one direc¬ 
tion, as seen from the north and east 
fronts of the house, appealed at once, and 
while constituting an imposing whole, are 
a tribute to the broad-mindedness and 


to colour receiving considerable attention. 
To-day, however, all is in abeyance. To 
the immediate left are the sunk Rose 
garden and the Old Palace dating from 
about 1470, the present mansion having 
been completed in 1(>11. At the east front 
of the house, and not far removed, is a 
maze in Yew after designs by Lord Bury. 
It occupies a sunken position, in all proba¬ 
bility to prevent its obscuring the view 
from the lower windows. To my mind, 
however, it is out of harmony with its 
surroundings, and while less out of place 
in some more secluded part of the grounds, 
the space it occupies might have been 
ornamented by groups of flowering shrubs, 
and interspersed with Lily and Eremuri 
would have gladdened the eye for many 
weeks when in flower, while affording at 
other seasons beauty and variety by reason 
of the prevailing tints or changes of the 
leaf. As now obtaining, there is nothing 
near to relieve a sombre gloom which 


for their size. In its season, loaded with 
blossoms, it is said to be quite a feature. 

From the standpoints of good gardening 
effects and picturesqueness combined, the 
northern aspect—a glimpse of which, with 
part of the lake, is portrayed in the ac¬ 
companying illustration — is the best. 
Here the ground is on a gentle slope, and 
by reason of the openness of the situation 
a good view of that side of the historic 
old house is obtainable. Some important 
shrub groups were noted, here of Dog¬ 
wood, Weigela, and Spiraea ; there, of 
Primus, Pyrus, and Berberis; and anon 
of Arundinaria and Bamboo. Very fine, 
too, and alone, was a big group of the 
Himalayan Berberis Walliehiana, one of 
the best of the evergreen sorts. In this 
respect, however, it may have a formid¬ 
able rival in the more recently introduced 
It. Sargentiana from China, which, re¬ 
sembling it in leaf characteristics, is con¬ 
spicuous by reason of its rigid ivory-white 



View in the grounds at Hatfield House, Herts . 


sound sense of the planter of long ago. 
Now in their prime for the most part, and 
well developed as the outcome of abundant 
room, the blizzard of a year ago happily 
left no gaps in their lines, albeit many 
older trees in what appeared sheltered 
positions came to grief during the same 
storm. 

The west garden is a square, encoin- 
Missed on all sides by what is virtually a 
spacious Lime pergola, known as “The 
Arcade,” the trees forming it said to be 
about 150 years old. A dozen or so feet 
wide, and 8 feet or more high internally, 
the branches have been trained down in 
such a way that a shady walk in summer 
results. The sides are open aud admit of 
an insiection of the shrub and other 
borders. At each of the four corners may 
l>e seen a very old Mulberry-tree, the whole 
said to have been planted by James 1st. 
On the turfed square within The Arcade 
is the chief herbaceous garden, on which, 
obviously, in normal Uyies. much care has 
been bpstowed. the jpouiung of |4jp|]^nt.s 


exists from January to December. In 
another direction a scented garden ” had 
for some time existed, but which, owing j 
to the shortness of labour, has been con¬ 
verted into a Lavender garden. A Rose ; 
I>ergola near, with paved way freely 
planted with Thymes and other low-grow¬ 
ing fragrant-leaved or other suitable sub¬ 
jects, must in other days have constituted 
a considerable attraction. To-day, how¬ 
ever, it is unkempt and overgrown. In¬ 
cidentally, it is an evidence of how quickly 
these and like phases of gardening get 
“out of hand ” when bereft of the daily— 
or weekly—round of attention of former J 
times. Roses, too, have in the past been 
planted on a lavish scale — several 1 
thousands of a single variety in one in¬ 
stance—and there is proof that they are 
quite at home. For example, a solitary 
plant of the climbing Polyantha Claire , 
Jaequier, a charming yellow cluster Rose 
trained to the wall and balustrade of a 
terrace, had extended to some GO feet or 
more, the older growths quite remarkable i 


spines, these in the first-named being less 
pronounced. The great group, of 8 feet or 
more high, was in excellent condition. 

Proceeding lakewards, many old trees 
are passed, notably tiiose of Oak and 
Hornbeam, the age of some of the former 
being estimated at 1,000 years. On the 
opposite side of the lake two magnificent 
specimens of the rarely-seen Siberian 
Elm (Zelkova crenata) attract attention. 
Sixty feet or seventy feet high, and not 
j far removed from each other, the peculi- 
arity of their growth removing them from 
the common-place, endows them with an 
interest of their own. The leaf character 
is between Beech and Hornbeam, and 
pretty in spring and later. Native of the 
Caucasus, specimens are said to be rare in 
this country though* recorded at Kew aud 
Syon. 

In the immediate vicinity of the lake 
aud about its margin plant-group’ng has 
in the past been studiously avoided be¬ 
cause of local soil conditions. These hav¬ 
ing been overalllipi,! anI fNMlti was made 
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a year or two ago in the big shrub¬ 
bery belt on its northernmost side. Here, 
in spacious bays, in sensible groups, a re seen 
fine-foliaged and flowering shrubs, together 
with Tree-Paxmies. which, as in other 
parts of the grounds, are full of promise, 
many, indeed, long-established and doing 
well. The lake is of considerable size, 
though, unfortunately, as I thought, un¬ 
adorned with vegetable life. All the 
same, there is a tine view from the side 
where the photograph was taken, and else¬ 
where there is ample room for a continu¬ 
ance of the thoughtful work that in pre¬ 
war days w r as indulged in. Away on the 
southern side of the house a fine pair- 
50 feet or more high—of Eucalyptus urni- 
gera attracted attention, and which, while 
of good growth, are also of some historic 
interest. Such is a fragmentary view of 
Hatfield out-of-doors to-day. 

E. H. Jenkins. 


BORDER CARNATIONS. 

The lifting, potting, and protecting of the 
layers of border Carnations, as advocated 
in a recent article, is doubtless now gener¬ 
ally, if not universally, adopted, but 1 
never practised it myself, and only had a 
serious loss twice in some thirty odd years. 
Certainly, at planting time a sheltered 
corner was found, and sufficient of each 
variety planted here to furnish material 
for another season’s layering, and if layers 
were not severed the following autumn, 
but left over until the next spring, a bit 
of loose, long, dry Bracken was shaken 
over the stock if the weather threatened 
to be very severe. This was all the pro¬ 
tection afforded, and the losses on the two 
occasions occurred when exceptional frost 
followed heavy fogs. I found considerable 
benefit from using a fair percentage of 
broken up horse-droppings in the layering 
compost. It takes a sharp frost to pene¬ 
trate this, and that portion of the stem 
that has been partially severed is conse¬ 
quently safer. I cannot, however, help 
thinking that the varieties we grew, say, 
thirty years aga were hardier than those 
of the present day, more wiry, and less 
succulent, alike in leaf and stem. A race 
of very beautiful flowers has appeared 
within the last two decades, but the plants 
must be more tender—at least, that is the 
impression given when one reads of the 
necessity for winter protection. I noticed 
particularly the difference in the ability to 
come through the winter safely unpro¬ 
tected when growing the old variety known 
as Countess of Paris and a sort very 
similar in shade, a bigger flower, but not 
so symmetrical, called Cassandra. The 
latter was thick and fleshy alike in leaf 
and stem, and did not winter so well as the 
Countess, which was thin in leaf and hard 
and wiry of stem. It was one of the sorts 
that required layering as early as possible 
to secure good plants, the production of 
roots from the partially severed stem 
being a longer business than with the 
softer kinds. This, with Carolus Duran, 
Mrs. Eric Hambro, and Hayes Scarlet, 
were popular kinds at the time of which 
I am writing. E. B. S. 

Hardwick. __ 

Lupinus arboreu8.— 1 This is one of those 
plants which, grown in bush form in the 
open, and having attained considerable 
size as the result of age, is among the first 
to suffer in severe frost, and, though oc¬ 
casionally cut to the ground-level, is rarely 
In southern gardens killed outright. All 
the same, it is so neat in habit and frag¬ 
rant in bloom as to be well nigh indis¬ 
pensable. Seeds vegetate quickly, and 
the plants soon make headway. Too large, 
perhaps, for the ordinary herbaceous 
border, it is better-suited to associate with 
shrubs, though iquaUyy^a^a^le, for iso¬ 


lated positions on the lawn or elsewhere. 
Where not deemed sufficiently hardy for 
exposed positions, it should be planted 
against a wall having either a south or 
south-west aspect. In either of these it 
would soon cover a big space. In no posi¬ 
tion, however, does it show T to such ad¬ 
vantage as when isolated. Rich soils are 
best avoided, a greater degree of hardi¬ 
ness being attained by planting in poor or 
stony ground, which should also be made 
very firm.—S. V. S. 

Platycodon Maries!.— Maries’ Balloon- 
Ilower is I consider the best of the family, 
although P. grandiflomm, of which it is 
said to be only a form, is very ornamental 
as well. P. Mariesi is much dwarfer, its 
height usually being from (1 inches to 
9 inches. There is also a pleasing white 
variety—1\ Mariesi album. This Balloon- 
flower can be readily raised from seeds, 
w ? hich may be sown under glass from now 
onwards or in the open in May or June. 
The young plants, if pricked out in good 
time, should flower the following year. 
The tuberous roots are sometimes liable 
to decay when the plants become old, but 
seedlings may be raised occasionally to 
make good any losses. Maries’ Balloon- 
flower grows well in ordinary loam in a 
border. It is also good on rockwork, and 
I have grown it successfully in a moraine. 
—S. Arnott. 

Cyolamen Coum.— Despite the rude 
weather of January and the early part of 
February, this was still in bloom when the 
frost passed away about the middle of 
February. Cyclamen Coum ought to be 
more widely grown by all w r ho enjoy early 
flowers. It has been in cultivation for 
more than three hundred years, it is quite 
hardy, and its wants are simple and few. 

I like to give it a shady corner in loam, 
leaf-soil, and a modicum of old mortar. It 
can frequently be procured in pots, but dry 
corms are cheaper, and may be purchased 
and planted in early autumn. It is some¬ 
times difficult to distinguish the top of 
the corms, but a few of the fibres of the 
old roots may remain at the base or a 
hollow may be observed at the crown. 
Sometimes, however, neither of these is 
present, and in this case I plant the corms 
sideways, and they send up their leaves 
and flowers in due course. There are 
white and pink varieties in addition to the 
crimson one, which is said to be the type. 

I generally plant with the corms covered 
to about an inch or a little more.—S. 
Arnott. 

Orchis maoulata superba.— A note by 
Mr. E. H. Jenkins on page 82 brings to 
mind this handsome Orchis, I think the 
finest of the hardy British Orchids. A 
good clump of O. maculata superba in a 
border of hardy flowers is a striking fea¬ 
ture. The green leaves are freely spotted 
with little purple dots. It is generally 
believed that it is a sport or hybrid be¬ 
tween O. latifolia and O. maculata. Mr. 
Webster, in “British Orchids,” tells us 
that it is generally known as Miss Hope’s 
Orchid, owing to its having been distri¬ 
buted by the late Miss Hope, of Wardie 
Lodge. Mr. Webster is of opinion that 
Miss Hope found it in a cottage at Kil¬ 
marnock. This may have been the case, 
but I had it on the authority of a keen and 
most careful hardy plantsman from that 
district that it was found growing on a 
moor near that tow T n. In its own locality 
and pretty widely in the west of Scotland 
it is known as the “ Kilmarnock Orchis.” 
It appears to me to be the same as the 
“ Glasnevin Orchis.”—S. Arnott. 

Tufted Pansies.—Not for many years have 
we experienced a winter that has wrought such 
havoc amongst Pansies than this. In some 
instances whole stocks have been wiped out, 
while even those in frames have not escaped. 
This has brought about not a little disappoint¬ 


ment amongst those who have come to look 
upon the Tufted Pansies as special favourites. 
If seed purchased from a good firm is sown in 
heat, many blossoms will result from such 
plants before the end of the summer, and 
they will provide cuttings for autumn.— 
W. F. D. 


GARDEN PE8T8 AND FRIEND8. 

THE GREY SQUIRREL. 

Some ten years ago, or more, specimens of 
the grey squirrel were let loose in Regent’s 
Park. They have multiplied there, and 
afford now a diversion to the children who 
visit the park. That they are pleasing to 
children is apparently the only good 
quality that these rat-like animals—wh’ch 
would be classed as a vermin in their 
native haunts—have, up to the present, ex¬ 
hibited. About tbe time named some grey 
squirrels would appear to have been intro* 
duced into Richmond Park. As this step 
could hardly have been undertaken with a 
reasoned purpose, it must be assumed to 
l>e the brainless act of some muddler In ' 
natural history. By 1908 the invader ha<| 
reached tbe southern end of the park. Up 
to that date the fascinating British 
squirrel had found a home in the enclosure 
which he had probably occupied for oea-* 
turies. On the appearance of the foreigner 
the British squirrel vanished,-and, so far . 
as Richmond Park is concerned, it is now 
extinct. How it was driven out I do not 
know. In the spring of 1908 I examined 
tbe bodies of two dead British squirrels 
picked up in my garden. They showed no 
marks of violence nor of gross disease, 
but they were extremely emaciated. | 
conclude that the grey squirrel had robbed 
their caches, and that they had been exter¬ 
minated by starvation. 

These German-minded invaders now fdl 
upon the gardens, and as destroyers of 
gardens they are unsurpassed by any ani¬ 
mal or bird that lives. They eat everything 
that can be eaten, and destroy twenty 
times more than they eat. They eat budfe 
and the young shoots of trees. They are 
devoted to Strawberries, but prefer to take 
a bite out of a ,dozen rather than to eat 
one entire. They have an utter contempt" 
for nets, since they bite through any that 
come in their way, and soon reduce a new 
net to a thing of boles. They eat Goose- _ 
berries, but only such as they reach from' 
the ground. They clear all tbe bushes up 
to a certain height, but as they take only 
a little of the pulp from each berry it re¬ 
quires a vast number to provide a hungry 
couple with a breakfast. Currants they 
do not touch. There is no merit in this, 
since they cannot get at them easily. 
They will clear a row of Peas in an 
astonishing short time, taking only a Pea 
or two from each pod. The Peas they are 
apt to carry away to their nests, for at the 
foot of an Oak will be found a quite dis¬ 
tressing collection of pods at any time dur¬ 
ing the season. Apples and Pears they 
<jeal with in situ, gnawing a great hole In 
the Apple like a magnified wasp hole. 
They will thus destroy every Apple on a 
tree in the course of a morning after a 
fashion which would dismay any food con¬ 
troller. Peaches and Plums they carry 
away to the top of the wall, where they 
gnaw them unabashed before the very eyes 
of the maddened gardener. The Nut crop 
they clear entire. They are driving away 
certain birds, notably the blackbirds and 
thrushes, so that I expect soon to be with¬ 
out any of these great singers of my lawn. 
—Frederick Treves, in Observer. 
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Iu the Edmonton district of Loudon we 
some years ago were pleased to find that 
iu almost every window in one street tills 
Bellflower was to be seen, in all cases 
flowering freely. 


the pods closely gathered. If tied in 
bundles and the stalk ends afterwards in¬ 
serted in w T ater they will keep for several 
days. Where there is a suflicieut amount of 
head room, climbing French Beans, on ac¬ 
count of their yielding over a long period, 
pay to grow better than the preceding. 
Pots 10 inches and 12 inches in diameter 
are suitable to grow the plants in and to 
carry sticks of the requisite height. In 
all other respects the treatment is the 
same as for ordinary French Beans. 

K. P. 


THE WHITE LIGURIAN BELLFLOWER 
(Campanula 1*sophylla alba). 
Campanula isophylla and its variety alba, 
although perfectly hardy in the open air, 
are more popular as basket-plants in the 
greenhouse or for w indow-boxes, for which 
purpose there is no more effective plant. 
If planted in the rock garden it should be 
in such a position that the stems can hang 
over a ledge, the masses of w’hite flowers 
being in this way more effective. 

In using it for window-boxes the best 


FRENCH BEANS. 

Now that the days begin to lengthen there 
will be an acceleration of growth, and the 
plants, as a result, w’ill crop better than 
has of late been the case. As the season 
advances this will become the more ap- 


SEED POTATOES. 

The article on this subject by “ A Scottish 
Gardener” (pages 9-10) will repay con¬ 
sideration. 1 agree w f ith him regarding 
the size of seed Potatoes, ami fear that 
this year we shall find the small tubers 
w hich it will be necessary in so many cases 
to use as seed will have a bad effect on the 
future crop. I do not quite share his 
opinions respecting varieties “ running 
out.” There are some varieties which ap¬ 
pear to retain their productive powers 
much longer than others, and I know some 
which in my district remain popular and 
their value is shown by their being still 
grown. One w T hich specially occurs to me 
is Beauty of Hebron, which I find many 
still grow without any apparent falling off 
in return. This does w’ell on light soil, 
and I know’ people who have grown it for 
many years, and find it one of the best of 
the semi-early Potatoes. I grew it for 
years and always found it nearly as early 
as Sharpe’s Victor, and a much better 
Potato in light soil. But many others 
” run out ” and deteriorate. I am at one 
with ‘‘A Scottish Gardener” regarding 
the selection of seed Potatoes. I have ex¬ 
perimented with small seed, medium-sized, 
and good-sized w'hole sets, as well as with 
cut sets of larger Potatoes. I find the 
small, weak sets do not produce a crop 
equal to that given by the medium-sized 
ones. Where Potatoes are plentiful 
(w’hieh they will not be this year) the sets 
should be carefully selected, and those of 
medium size and good form used if pos¬ 
sible wiien they are employed w’hole. I 
would not condemn cutting larger sets. It 
is not always possible to obtain tubers of 
the size to plant whole, and it may be de¬ 
sirable to cut the sets, leaving one or tw r o 
good eyes to each set. Last season I had 
only a small quantity of marketable-sized 
tubers of a much praised new’ variety, and 
I cut these, leaving from one to tw’o pro¬ 
minent eyes on each. I had a splendid 
crop, infinitely superior to that from some 
older varieties the seed of which w’as 
planted w’hole. Beginners should not 
plant out sprouted early varieties too soon 
if their gardens are in places subject to 
spring frosts. I differ from “ A Scottish 
Gardener” in thinking that Potatoes will 
not be growm much more extensively 
in 1917. Prices will probably fall, and it 
is to be hoped, for the sake of the con¬ 
sumer, that they will, but the area planted 
is, I fancy, likely to be largely increased. 

A. Scot. 


The white Ligurian Bellflower (Campanula 
isophylla alba) in a pot. 


* to 

I' * • r 

-to w hich have 

been added 

some well-rotted manure and sand. When 
growing freely plenty of w’ater is neces¬ 
sary, with a top-dressing of cow-manure, 
and occasional doses of some artificial 
manure, such as Clay’s Fertiliser. One 
point of importance is to let the flowering 
shoots fade, not atteinpiting for the sake 
of neatness to cut them off, as this seems 
to weaken the plants and the results are 
not so good the following year. Those 
used in the window-boxes we divide every 
third year, in the intervening years clear¬ 
ing out a great part of the old worn-out 
soil, replacing with the mixture recom¬ 
mended above. All Campanulas used in 
windows like asunshine fend light, 
therefore a soutA widdcfc s litfc |tkem best. 


parent, and the length of time that each 
batch of plants remains serviceable will 
be shortened. This means sowing some¬ 
what oftener if an unbroken supply has to 
be main hi ined. If necessary at any time 
to hasten the germination of the seed this 
can be done either by steeping the seed in 
water or standing the pots on a board laid 
over a hot-water pipe. Somewhat larger 
pots and a richer compost may now’ be 
employed. Bone dust is alw’ays appre¬ 
ciated by French Beans. A fair sprinkling 
of it added to the compost will suffice. A 
keen look-out for red spider must be kept 
on plants in full growth, the best antidote 
for which is to ply the syringe freely both 
in the morning and early afternoon 
amongst them. Red spider ofttimes re¬ 
sults from careless watering. If allowed 
to often get dry at the roots an attack 
speedily follows. To extend the bearing 
period of the plants as far as possible keep 


TOMATOES. 

Just as we are now r planning for bringing 
into use every yard of suitable land for 
the production of food so should we in a 
similar manner turn our greenhouses to 
account, as far as we are able. I do not 
mean by this that wre should discard 
flowering plants entirely ; rather should w*e 
use the back stages and roofs for grow- 
ing Tomatoes. No house should, under 
any circumstances, be allowed to remain 
idle in th<* coming summer, when food 
shortage threatens. With this in view no 
time ought i** foe lost in sowing seed of 
some approved sort, Tike Garter's Sun- 
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rise or Holmes’ Supreme, noted for their 
heavy yield of moderately-sized fruit. 
Seed should he sown in heat In light soil 
mid grown on until ready for finishing 
off in 8-incli pots, or boxes of about the 
same depth. For the final shift good turf 
which has stood six months or so and to 
which have been added rotted dung and 
t>onc-menl may be used. Firm potting is 
essential, otherwise flabbiness of growth 
will result, and several inches should be 
left in the pots or boxes for top-dressing. 
When it is remembered that Tomatoes 
are surface feeders the wisdom of sub¬ 
sequent mulchings will be apparent. After 
many years’ experience with Tomatoes 1 
have long since come to the conclusion 
that growing plants on the long rod or 
single stem system is by far the best. It 
means, briefly, the rubbing off of side 
shoots as they appear and confining the 
production of fruit-trusses to the main 
stem. When in bearing, Tomatoes pay for 
feeding with cow or horse droppings 
diluted in water, guano, or Clay’s ferti¬ 
lizer. A change of food is often very 
beneficial. 

While Tomatoes will stand plenty of 
heat, ventilation must be afforded, and 
anything like a stuffy, moisture-laden 
atmosphere should be avoided. Avoid also 
the barbarous practice of cutting away the 
large leaves in order that the sun may 
get to the fruit; tie the foliage back and 
let it die naturally. Many a plant has 
been ruined by using the knife in this 
way. In giving stimulants, follow the 
rule of administering them after ordinary 
watering, but never give cold water. For 
those who have not the convenience to 
raise plants from seed, the advertising 
columns of Gardening Illustrated 
should meet their requirements in April 
and May. There is no crop more profit¬ 
able under glass than Tomatoes. In cold 
houses the middle or end of May is soon 
enough to plant. Leahurst. 

TREATMENT AND CROPPING OF 

School garden. 

(Reply to T. J. Gillespy.) 

It is gratifying to learn you know how to 
trench and possess both the will and en¬ 
thusiasm. This, according to your note, is 
an absolute necessity in regard to the 
whole of the garden, and the sooner the 
work is taken in hand the better. The 
soil also requires manuring, not only on 
the surface, but the under spit as well. 
Your chart not being drawn to scale, it 
gives no definite idea as to the exact area 
of ground that will want manuring. But 
if you tip the manure barrow load thick 
in a continuous line down the centre of 
what appears on the chart to be a series 
of borders and estimate a cartload to con¬ 
tain (according to size) from ten to twelve 
barrowloads of manure, you can arrive at 
a conclusion as to the number of loads re¬ 
quired. The leaf-mould mentioned may be 
mixed with manure and used for dressing 
the top spit whenHhe early Potatoes will 
be grown. As to the kind of manure, that 
from a farmyard would be best if obtain¬ 
able. This could be purchased at from 5s. 
to 7s. 6d. per load. Failing farmyard, you 
must fall back on stable manure. The 
difficulty with regard to this is to obtain 
it in a sufficiently decayed condition for 
mixing with the upper stratum of soil. 
For the bottom spit, it does not signify 
so much. Supplies of this material can, 
as a rule, be obtained from a livery stable, 
and w’hen received should be shaken out, 
putting the shortest and most decayed por¬ 
tion of it on one side for the top spit and 
reserving the straw or the lAsl decayed 
l>ortlons to mix with the bottom spit. The 
price of manure of .this. description is usu- 


times less, much depending on the locality. 
With respect to 

Cropping, thq first consideration, we 
gather, has to be Potatoes. These, we ad¬ 
vise, should be grown on all the most open 
pieces of ground, such as the continuous 
border under the walls as well as the 
piece of turf which is to be broken up. 
The series of beds could be utilised, one 
for the raising of early Shorthorn Carrots 
and another for an Intermediate or main- 
crop variety. Another could be reserved 
for Parsnips for autumn and winter use. 
In another, Radishes and Lettuces could 
be raised, sowing them alternately, and 
afterwards utilising the bed for growing a 
crop of French Beans. One of the largest 
beds might be planted with Cabbages. 
After the heads have been cut, the stems, 
if the ground is kept clean and a stimulant 
given, will furnish a supply of Greens or 
Collards over a long period. If Turnips 
are required, this w’ould take up another 
bed. Another could be utilised for the 
cultivation of climbing French Beans. If 
the rows stand 5 feet apart, Iyettuces, 
Radishes, etc., can be grown between 
them. A corner or plot should be found 
for Vegetable Marrows. In your case this 
should prove a profitable crop. Judging 
by the chart, there would be little or no 
ground for Peas or Scarlet Runners. 
Room may be found perhaps for a few 
rows of the former. If so, select one of 
the dwarf varieties or such as will not ex¬ 
ceed 18 inches in height. After the early 
and second early Potatoes are lifted plant 
the ground at once with Cabbage and 
Savoys of both early and late sorts for 
autumn and winter use. Sow Turnips to 
succeed Jate Potatoes. Select the warmest 
and most sheltered portions of the borders 
for the earlier crops of Potatoes. Onions 
we have not touched upon. Perhaps these 
would be preferred to Turnips or some¬ 
thing else mentioned ; if so, plants can be 
purchased with which to obtain a summer 
and autumn supply. Sow’ seed in March 
to ensure a crop for winter use. Had the 
chart been drawn to scale the advice 
tendered would have been less vague. As 
It Is, we give you credit for possessing suffi¬ 
cient intelligence to enable its being put 
into practice. If we might make a sug¬ 
gestion. it would be to break up the larger 
lnwn shown on plan. Quite a different 
scheme of cropping could then be arranged. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Chemical manure-for light sandy soil.—1 
eliall be eo grateful for a little advioe. I have 
taken over a garden in which the eoil is very 
light and sandy and which ha« been neglected 
for many years in that portion devoted to 
flowers. The garden is very sunny, and in 
some places the sandstone rock is only from 
18 inches to 2 feet below the surface. I do 
not feel justified in getting natural manure 
for flowers—we are all finding the supply in¬ 
adequate for our vegetables, and cow-manure, 
which the local gardening experts tell me 
is absolutely necessary for the beds, is quite 
unobtainable. Can you give me the name 
of some chemical substitute which I can 
use for growing Larkspurs, Lavateras, Sweet 
Peas, and other hardy annuals—if possible, 
something not too expensive?— Doeothy Firz- 

HBRBBRT. 

[As you arc uuable to obtain farmyard 
manure, your best plan will be to apply 
3 oz. of superphosphate and 2 oz. of sul¬ 
phate of ammonia per square yard of sur¬ 
face, and in the process of digging mix the 
chemicals with the soil as intimately as 
you can. By measuring up the length and 
width of the borders in feet, and multiply¬ 
ing the one by the other and dividing the 
result by nine, you will then ascertain the 
number of square yards super, there are. 
It is then a simple matter to arrive at a 
conclusion as to the quantity of each 
chemical required.] 


Short-topped Potatoes.— Kindly tell me if 
Sharpe’s Express Potato ie a short-topped 
variety. Aleo give me names of good cropping, 
ehort-topped kinds for first, second, and third 
crops, suitable for an open, warm situation 
facing south, but with a high south wall. Do 
you think tail-topped varieties would suit 
better? Does the frost injure the tope when 
they come through the soil. Is burnt paper 
any good for the garden?— Glen. 

[Yes ; Sharpe's Express is a sliort-topi»ed 
Potato. We should not advise tall-grow’ing 
varieties being grown under a high w T all 
facing south. A good second early for 
your puriRise would l>e Snowdrop, and a 
mainc-rop Windsor Castle. Both are short 
in the haulm. In some seasons spring 
frosts severely damage the growths as they 
come through the eoil. The only way to 
avert such injury is to cover them with 
long litter or Bracken in the evening when 
frost threatens, or otherwise draw soil m> 
to and cover the tops with it, doing this 
as often as may be necessary and until all 
danger from frost is past. As the crop is 
adversely affected if the tops get frosted, 
you will see how very important it Is tfcat 
they be preserved from harm if possible. 
Burnt paper, w r e should say, does not pos¬ 
sess any value from a manurial point of 
view.] 

Methods of trenohlng.— Commenting on 
my recent note in the Gardeners* Chronicle 
on the above, “A Scottish Gardener,** 
while admitting the “ idea to be a good 
one and one to be commended,” remarks 
that “ surely it did not take much In¬ 
genuity to hit on it.” I agree. In fact, 1 
claim no “ ingenuity ” at all for it, though 
1 did claim for it a considerable time-saver 
over the old-fashioned, laborious method 
which had been advanced in the contem¬ 
porary above-named by one of the best- 
kuown gardeners and writers of the past 
twenty-five or thirty years. When some 
thirty or more years ago I ‘‘ hit on ” the 
method referred to 1 was quite Ignorant of 
the practice that had been ” follow’ed from 
time immemorial in Scottish gardens,” 
and can assure “ A Scottish Gardener ** 
that I have had more than one of his clans¬ 
men under my direction, to w’hom, despite 
the fact that they got their early training 
In the “ Land of Cakes,” it w*as in the 
nature of an “ eye-opener.” Hence, it is 
clear that this so-called “time im¬ 
memorial” custom does not appear to be 
so common in Scotland as ” A Scottish 
Gardener” would have one believe.— 
E. H. Jenkins. 

[I fear the Scotchman under your direc¬ 
tion had not served his apprenticeship in a 
good Scotch garden, otherwise he would 
have been conversant with the “ time im¬ 
memorial ” mode of trenching yon “hit 
on.” As one who has been through the 
mill, I, over fifty years ago, have helped 
to trench in the way referred to many a 
break of Straw’berries that had been in 
bearing for [several years. As a lad, I have 
seen my father adopting the same plan.— 
W. T. T.] 

groad Beans.—With the ground hard 
and frost-bound the best-laid plans for 
early sowing of Broad Beans must have 
been frustrated in many places, and, as I 
write (early in February), the prospect of 
more congenial weather seems very re¬ 
mote. Still, the time will come when seed 
can be sow-n on ground that was roughly’ 
turned up last autumn, and in view of 
the likelihood of a late spring I would 
suggest, in addition to Longpods, the sow¬ 
ing of a row r or two of Mazagan. This, 
as a rule, is the earliest cropper, and 
deserves consideration from all who like 
this nourishing vegetable. I would plant 
the Mazagan, if at all possible, on shel¬ 
tered positions shielded from the north. 
On new land just broken up, especially 
heavy, clayey 1 ! soil, Broad Beans may bo 
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got in with a chance of a reasonable crop, I 
and if some stable manure can be put in 
between the first and second spits success 
will be further guaranteed.—W. F. D. 

Spring Cabbages.— It is to be feared 
that, in consequence of the recent Arctic 
weather we have experienced, the plans 
of most people in regard to crops of Spring 
Cabbage have been upset. Not for many 
years have winter greens suffered so much 
from frost as during the last few weeks, 
and it behoves all who can to use every 
endeavour to make good the losses among 
autumn-sown Cabbage by at once sowing 
seed in heat, either in the greenhouse or 
on a bed made up of fermenting material 
in a frame. Having regard to a probable 
shortage of Cabbages I would suggest 
sowing sorts that are noted for their com¬ 
pact growth and which develop quickly, 
such as Cocoanut, Ellam’s Early Dwarf, 
and Ryder’s Twelve Weeks. If these are 
got out by the end of April in well- 
manured ground, and helped occasionally 
with dressings of nitrate of soda, much 
time will be gained.— Leahubst. 

—A good many who grow Beet for the 
llrwt time give it freshly-manured ground. 
This is wrong, and if carried out, generally re¬ 
sults in forked and almost worthless roots. 
To grow good Beet, ground that in the previous 
season was manured for some other crop, each 
as Peas or Celery—the latter for preference— 
should be choeen. A heavy soil is not the ideal 
one for Beet, and steps ought to be taken now 
to lighten it by adding to it grit or road- 
scrapings. In plaoe of animal manure, I 
would add superphosphate of lime and wood 
ashes. May is soon enough to sow the seed. A 
foot should be allowed between each plant. 
Sorts there are galore to-day, but I have yet 
to find a better than the old Cheltenham 
Green Top, for a long, dark sort of excellent 
quality, or Red Globe, as a round variety, for 
a shallow soil.— Leahurst. 

Potato Champion.—It is singular how some 
Potatoes which have practically become obso¬ 
lete in some parte of the country are popular 
and produce first-class crops in other districts. 
For example. Champion, for long a leading 
meincrop Potato over a wide area, is hardly 
ever met with in certain Potato-growing dis¬ 
tricts. There is no demand for it, and as a 
cropper it has gone back from its early records, 
and disease is apt to affect it badly. In certain 
districts in Ireland, however, it is yet a 
favourite, and is largely grown. Scottish- 
grown seed is preferred, and the results are 
usually satisfactory. Some Soottieh dealers 
arrange with farmers to grow a crop of Cham¬ 
pion for them, and it is found that the seed 
Potatoes from the sandy soil of certain dis¬ 
tricts adjoining the Solway Firth give good 
seed of this once popular variety. In moet 
districts. Up-to-Date superseded it, but there 
are yet many consumers who regard Champion 
as a much better Potato for the table than 
IT p-to-Date. —Scotsman. 

—Although Parsley is in general 
demand in moet households, it has to be said 
that often the supply Is Insufficient, this lack 
being mainly due to not making a eecond sow¬ 
ing in July. A first sowing should be made 
in March in deeply dug soil into which some 
old manure has been worked. Some advocate 
sowing in drills, others broadcast; hut it 
matters little which system is followed, so 
long as the plants are given plenty of room. 
The greatest mistake made with Parsley is to 
sow it thickly and fail to thin out after, 
whereas it is the individual plants that always 
do the beet. Once let this he recognised, and 
we should see less of the Mustard and Cress 
method, with every plant fighting for exist¬ 
ence. For a winter supply get the seed in in 
July, and, if possible, let the bed he either 
under a south wall or where some temporary 
protection can be given in extended frost. If 
frame lights cannot he epared, then 9-inch 
hoards should enclose the bed, over which 
sticks or laths can he laid and bags or mats 
thrown across in very severe weather. If a 
few leaves are pulled from each plant, instead 
of denuding one or two, the supply will gener¬ 
ally hold out as long as -required.— Wiiodbast- 
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Loss of spring Cabbages.— In a number of 
gardens in the eonth-west of Sootland spring 
Cabbages and Broccoli have suffered greatly 
during the past month, but the hard weather 
experienced at the end of January and dur¬ 
ing early February has been the proverbial 
last straw. I have hardly a spring Cabbage 
left. It is a great disappointment, especially 
at a time when vegetables are doubly valu¬ 
able in the household.— Scotsman. 

Potato British Qneen.—This did well with 
me last year. It is a very reliable second- 
early, which in average seasons often gives 
immense crops. It cooks and keeps well. I 
always sprout the tubers, and plant them 
about the middle of April—not before, m the 
district is a cold one. Unfortunately, this sort 
is not immune from wart disease, but I am 
glad to say we have none of this disease in our 
district.—E. T. Ellis, Sheffield. 

Pea Gladstone.—I look upon this as one of 
the beet of the late Peas for the south-west of 
Sootland and similar localities. My soil is 
good for Peas, but late varieties are not 
always so productive as I should like owing to 
climatio conditions. The big pods are gener¬ 
ally well filled, and the Peas of first-class 
quality. I grow it as a maincrop and late 
variety.— Scotsman. 

Potatoes. —Some years ago I grew 1 lb. cut 
into single eyes in small pots, and then planted 
them out. One eye produoed 14 lb. good Pota¬ 
toes. They were 3 feet apart. This works out 
at 30 tons per acre.— Arthur Whiti. 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

February 27th, 1917. 

The fortnightly meeting on the above date 
was an improvement on those Immediately 
preceding it, most departments being re¬ 
presented. Hardy flowers for the first 
time this year were present from various 
sources, the delightful lot of early bulbous 
Irises one of the most welcome among 
them. Violets, too, from Henfleld,'Sussex, 
were of the highest excellence. Of quite 
an exceptional character for February, 
too, was the splendid exhibit of Daffodils, 
grown in bowls in fibre, from Messrs. 
Bath, who, although excelling in this mode 
of cultivation, have not, so far as we re¬ 
member, ever staged them in such perfec¬ 
tion at this season. Carnations and 
Orchids were freely shown, and many 
choice specimens staged. An exhibit of 
Savoy Cabbages from Wisley was instruc¬ 
tive as demonstrating the complete hardi¬ 
ness of certain varieties following the re¬ 
cent spell of .severe weather. 

HARDY FLOWERS. 

The most interesting and attractive ex¬ 
hibit of these was the early bulbous Irises 
and Cyclamens from Mr. Herbert Chap¬ 
man, Rye, who for some years has been 
hybridising the former group with excel¬ 
lent results. His larger exhibit on the 
present occasion was of I. Cantab, virtu¬ 
ally a blue-flowered, dwarf-growing I. 
reticulata. Of this alone some two dozen 
l»ots were shown. A batch of seedlings 
demonstrated endless iiossihilities and a 
remarkable colour range. I. Tauri, less 
good at the moment than the type, and I. 
Krelagei, greatly improved both In size 
and stature, are extreme variations, 
though there were many of intermediate 
character, deep blue, violet, pearl-blue, 
and the like, which added both variety 
and interest. Well-flowered Cyclamen 
ibericum, much deeper In colour than 
usual, and hybrid seedling Snowdrops 
w’ere also from the same source. In a 
small exhibit, Mr. G. W. Miller had 
bunches of Iris reticulata. Snowdrops, and 
a few Christmas Roses. Messrs. J. Cheal 
and Sons contributed pot-grown examples 
of blue and other Primroses, whose pro¬ 
fuse flowering demonstrated considerable 
utility. The crimson-flowered Miss Massey 
was particularly good, a cold house or 
frame being all that is needed to attain 


to such excellence at this early season. 
The exhibit o£ Violet Princess of Wales, 
from the Misses Allen-Brown, Henfield. 
was quite an attraction, the flowers of 
rich colour and very large. In a consider¬ 
able collection of alpine plants and shrubs, 
Mr. G. Reuthe had much of interest. Of 
shrubs, the ever-welcome Witch Hazels 
(Hnmamelis) were represented by de¬ 
lightful sprays of H. arborea and H. Zuc- 
earhi!ana, though the new Rhododendron 
moupinense from Western China was un¬ 
doubtedly the greater attraction. A small- 
leaved evergreen species, having pure 
white flowers and brownish anthers, it Is 
contemporary with R. praecox in its 
flowering in the open air, and, unharmed 
by the recent severe weather, is full of 
promise. The choicer alpines included a 
nice lot of Saxifraga Grlesbaehi, S. Kes- 
tonensis (a white-flowered hybrid), Eran- 
thls cilieleus (reputedly a better doer than 
the older form), double blue Hepaticas, 
Narcissus cyclamineus, Leucojum vernum 
carpathicum, and Gaultheria tricophylla 
among many orfhers. Mr. Clarence 
Elliott’s contribution to this section was a 
couple of dozen well-flowered examples of 
Saxifraga Burseriana and vases of Rho¬ 
dodendron prsecox. The former, in their 
grey leaves, scarlet stems, and glistening 
white flowers, were welcome after the 
long dearth of hardy flowers in the open 
this season. 

BULBS IN FIBRE. 

There was but one exhibit of these, 
albeit it was of a comprehensive order, 
and served to demonstrate the value of 
this phase of flower culture to all. It con¬ 
sisted entirely of Narcissi, and for the 
month of February we have never seen a 
better exhibit. The many varieties and 
their all-round excellence afforded proof 
of its general utility, also a responsiveness 
to early forcing. Notable varieties were 
Haarlem (a vastly improved Emperor), 
Victoria (an indispensable bicolor), prin- 
ceps, Golden Spur, Sir Watkin, Lucifer, 
odorus rugulosus, and W. P. Milner (the 
last a drooping, creamy-white flowered 
variety of dwarf habit eminently suited 
to the work). The flowers were equal to 
the best of ' soil-cultivated examples. 
Vases of the mauve-coloured Darwin Tulip 
W. Copeland were also on view, the whole 
coming from Messrs. R. H. Bath, Limited. 

CARNATIONS. 

Exhibits of these came from several 
growers, and, with the lengthening days, 
improved flower quality was remarked. 
The more extensive collection was that 
from Messrs. Allwood Brothers, which 
also demonstrated cultural excellence of a 
very high order. An important novelty 
was remarked in Eastern Maid, one of the 
fancy heliotrope class, and, as these things 
go, distinct and of high petal quality. 
White May Day, also noted for the last- 
named attribute, associated with the pink- 
flowered Philadelphia, in a vase was very 
pretty. In the colour line Salmon En¬ 
chantress was undoubtedly the best thing 
in the collection, and, with flowers of the 
largest size, was most telling. Bishton 
Wonder (heliotrope fancy, we suppose) is 
of a colour combine which does not ap- 
l>eal to us, though we tolerate it because 
of its rich Clove fragrance. For this 
latter it is remarkable. Mr. J. C. .Tenner 
in a small collection had a handsome 
central stand of Mary Allwood, by far 
the best lot of it that so far lias been ex¬ 
hibited this year. Well grown, it is one 
of the most telling varieties, and quite 
unique still for colour. 

Messrs. Stuart Low and Co. contri¬ 
buted a considerable assortment, their two 
outstanding varieties being Eileen and 
Mrs. Mackay Edgar. Both are pink- 
flowered, the warm saurian-pink of the 
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former, together with the handsome, 
shapely flowers, separating it from most 
others of its class. British Triumph (fine 
crimson) was excellent. At one end of 
the group a nice batch of well-flowered 
Cyclamens was shown, Giant White, 
Vulcan, and others, though the richly- 
coloured Cherry Ripe (a novelty which 
gained an Award of Merit) was the most 
conspicuous of them all. 

GREENHOUSE PLANTS. 

The only exhibit of these was that from 
Messrs. H. B. May and Sons, Limited, 
which comprised Ferns, flowering plants, 
and Palms. Of flowering plants, Cycla¬ 
mens in variety, Cinerarias, and Arum 
Lilies were freely shown, though the more 
notable subject was a small batch of the 
too-rarely-seen Columnea magnifies, whose 
vermilion-scarlet and orange flow r ers are 
very striking. The species is said to 
flower for six months on end—January to 
June. Ferns included Pteris Edmonton- 
ensis (a hardy sort, useful for decoration), 
a variety of Nephrolepis, and the nearly 
hardy exotic Asplenium erectum. A selec¬ 
tion of the best Scolopendriums was also 
on view. 

ORCHIDS. 

The more extensive exhibit of these was 
that from Messrs. Charlesworth and Co., 
whose group was almost entirely composed 
of Odontiodas and Odontoglossums. The 
first-named were in considerable variety, 
the rich colour variations of red-crimson 
and maroon contrasting well with the 
purity of the Odontoglossums. Odontioda 
Diana, O. Bradshaws?, and O. Charles- 
worthi were some of the best in the group. 
The novelty in the group was Miltonia 
vexillaria Venus (M. Phalamopsis x M. 
vexiliaria), a medium-sized variety of 
pinky-white colour in the upper half, the 
lower part white, copiously spotted with 
rich crimson. In a particularly choice lol 
from Messrs. Armstrong and Brown, two 
novelties (both gaining Awards of Merit) 
stood out prominently. These were Cym- 
bidium insigne album (a chaste form of 
alabaster white, with delicately flesh- 
tinted lip, a vigorous grower, it carried a 
fine head of flowers) and Odontioda Joan, 
Broadland’s variety, whose wavy, sepalled 
flowers are of an intense dusky maroon, the 
claret-red lip being lightly touched white. 
O. Madeline, variety Opal, is another of 
maroon colour and claret-red lip. In ad¬ 
dition was a number of new hybrid Odon¬ 
toglossums of rich and varied colouring. 
Messrs. Sander and Sons had a small 
group in which Oattleyas and Odonto¬ 
glossums appeared, Messrs. Flory and 
Black also showing a small lot. 

FRUIT AND VEGETABLES. 

These played but a minor part, a variety 
of Apples being submitted to the com¬ 
mittee, but no award was made. A small 
collection of dessert Apples from Messrs. 
J. Cheal and Sons included Cox’s Orange 
Pippin, Adam’s Pearmain, and Egremont 
Russett among others. Of the last named, 
a perfect dish of fruits was shown demon¬ 
strating late-keeping qualities of a very 
high order, the fruits as sound as when 
gathered. A selection of Savoy Cabbages 
from the Society’s pirdens at Wisley was 
shown to demonstrate the hardiness of 
this useful vegetable. Noteworthy among 
them was the variety Ormskirk, which 
was represented by three .stocks, all of 
which were in ]>erfect condition, neither 
the outer leaves nor the heads betraying 
the least signs of the hard weather ex¬ 
perienced. Late Drumhead and New Year 
were others of equal merit, the last-named 
a model sort for small gardens. 

A complete list of the certificated plants 
and medals for groups will be found in 
our advertlsemen|Tc3lnmns, _„1 
Digitized by\ jjQC ‘Olt 


THE WEEK'S WORK. 

OPEN-AIR GARDENING. 

In bloom Fbbruary 27th.— Winter Aconites, 
Snowdrops, Iris stylosa. Erica camea (in 
variety), E. mediterranea hybrida, E. lusi- 
tanica. 

Thb week's work.—Now that the weather ie 
again mild, all planting of herbaceous plants 
should be brought to a conclusion ae speedily 
as possible. Autumn planting is undoubtedly 
the best for most herbaceous plants when 
dealing with division of homo-grown plants, 
but when one has only small pieces it is best 
to wait until spring and to give special care 
to such plants after they are planted. In 
planting, one must be governed by the sur¬ 
roundings, and no hardnand-fast rule can be 
laid down. A mixed border is often spoilt by 
the use of too many kinds of plants at a 
time. A system of grouping in which colours 
and contour are carefully considered is un¬ 
doubtedly the most effective where the borders 
are broad enough to admit of this treatment, 
but attempts to carry out this in narrow 
borders will result in something like failure. 
In such borders there must be some approach 
to order, and this can only be done by putting 
the tall growers at the back and graduating 
the rest towards the front. I do not approve 
of the dot-plant system, but of a modified 
system of grouping that does not entail abso¬ 
lute regularity or repetition. The proper time 
to plant Roses is, without doubt, November; 
but spring planting may also be successfully 
carried out provided a little extra care is 
taken. The results then will be almost as 
good. For Hybrid Perpetuale, however, no 
time should now be lost, as most of these 
flower in June and have no second blooming 
season, so it is neoeeeary to establish them 
early. A good rich root-run should be pro¬ 
vided for all Roses, and the soil should be 
trodden firmly around the roots, which should 
also be buried somewhat deeply so that the 
oollar of each plant is well below the soil. 
This induces the real Rose plant to root and 
to become independent of the stock on which 
it is budded. March is an excellent time to 
plant own-root Roses, especially those that 
are pot-grown and have been hardened off in 
oold pits. The plants are naturally much 
smaller than budded ones, but, provided the 
wood is hard and well-ripened, they make 
rapid progress as soon as the influence of the 
sun is felt upon the soil. Roses on their own 
roots do not require a soil such as is abso¬ 
lutely essential for successful Rose growth 
upon Brier roots, and anyone with a light 
soil would do well to try some own-root Roses. 
I believe that own-root Roses oan be adapted 
to any soil by employing reasonable care in 
preparing the ground. Other points in their 
favour are a longer life, a greater resistance 
to severe weather, no suckers, and more suc- 
cessional shoots during summer and autumn. 
Notwithstanding the deep-seated aversion to 
growing anything but Roses in a Rose bed, it 
is now generally allowed that the use of any 
light-rooting plant for the summer months ie 
in no way detrimental to the Rose, while the 
effect is much improved. Many Rose gardens 
lose much by the beds being too thinly planted 
and the display of flowers marred by unsightly 
mulchings of manure and bare ground below 
them. The soil in the flower beds, at least, in 
the summer should have every particle hidden 
from view by plants of some description. The 
surface of Rose beds should be planted in 
April or May in order to be well covered when 
the Roses come into flower. There are many 
dwarf plants suitable for the purpose, such as 
Tufted Pansies (Violas), Gazania, and Phlox 
Drummondi. These dwarf plants may be 
cleared in October, when a heavy mulching 
of manure makes good the additional drain 
upon the resources of the soil during the 
summer. 

Tufted Pansies oan now be obtained so true 
and good in quality from seed that, unless it 
be some special varieties, it is a waste of 
time and frame room to strike cuttings and 
keep stock during the winter. The seedlings, 
though a little later in coming into flower than 
plants raised from cuttings, will be in full 
bloom by the end of June, and in time to en¬ 
hance the beauty of the Rose display. To be 
successful in raising seedlings sow thinly in 


boxes to avoid damping off, and when strong 
enough prick the seedlings out into a frame 
of rich, moist, sandy soil, giving each plant 
plenty of room. Seed should be sown at onoe. 
If the beds are gone over three or four times 
during the summer, all decayed flowers and 
seed-pods removed, and water afforded daring 
dry weather, the plants will continue fresh 
and bright throughout the summer. 

F. W. Gallop. 

Lilford Hall Gardena, Oundle, Northants. 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Pea sowing.—The protracted f rost has 
thrown cropping arrangements all out of gear. 
In many instances the first earlies have not 
been sown, or, if that has been done, a favour¬ 
able opportunity to get in the second earlies 
has not yet presented itself. When the 
weather becomes milder a sowing of both, or 
according to requirements, should take place, 
selecting two or three varieties to make sure 
of a good succession. If climatic conditions 
allow, sow again in a fortnight’s time, on this 
occasion selecting second early and maincrop 
sorts. Although sowing is so much behind¬ 
hand, the eventual results will in all proba¬ 
bility be equally as satisfactory as if it had 
taken place under normal conditions. 

Scarlet Banners.—The site for this crop 
should also be prepared before the busy time 
arrives. The trenches may be taken out quite 
as deep ae for Celery, as the roots of the Beans 
penetrate deeper and are more voracious than 
those of Peas. Although not essential,-arrange, 
if possible, for the rows to run north and 
south. 

Celery.—Seed of approved varieties should 
now be sown in sufficient quantity to ensure 
there being plenty of plants for pricking out. 
Pane or boxes are suitable in which to sow 
the seed, and it should be raised in the genikl 
warmth of a vinery started at the beginning 
of the year, or similarly heated structure. 

Whits Muscats.—The Vines of this variety, 
to afford ripe Grapes for autumn use, which 
have usually been forced earlier in the 
season, should now be started. After closing 
the house, give the inside borders a good soak¬ 
ing of tepid water, syringe the rods twice 
daily, and damp the paths and other surfaces 
in acoordanoe with outside climatic conditions. 
To commence with a night and day tempera¬ 
ture of 50 degs. and 55 degs. respectively will 
suffice. 

Early Peach-house.—Disbudding will olaim 
attention now that the setting is complete and 
the fruits are swelling off. This is beet done 
on the little-and-often prinoiple, beginning by 
removing all the foreright shoots first, then 
gradually rednoe the number of the young 
growths on the sides of the bearing wood, 
pinching those having a fruit at their base to 
three leaves, until there are three only left 
in each instance—one at the tip, another about 
half way down, and one at the base on the 
tipper side of the branch. The middle one is 
not in every instance required, much depend¬ 
ing on the length of the branch, but the other 
two are very important, the one at the tip to 
draw the sap for the nourishment of the fruits, 
while the shoots at the base will furnish the 
fruiting wood for another season. Should 
there be an absence of aphis, a vigorous 
syringing morning and afternoon with tepid 
water will keep the foliage clean. If the 
slightest trace of it is detected vaporise at 
once. As the fruits develop rub off all that lag 
behind and such as are situated on the under¬ 
sides of the branches. An advance of tempera¬ 
ture is now requisite—that for the day may 
now be 60 degs. to 65 degB. with a further rise 
of 10 degs. with snn heat before admitting air. 
and 55 degs. to 60 degs. at night. Examine 
the border, and afford a good eoaking of water 
if it is required. Established trees may be 
given a dressing of an artificial fruit manure 
before watering. 

Crassula lactea.—This is the beet time to 
propagate this useful winter-flowering subject. 
To secure nice examples insert three cuttings 
at equal distances apart round the sides of 
45-inch or 5-inch pots filled with sandy soil to 
which a little fine lime rubble has been added. 

Caladlums.—Shake out the tubers now, and 
place all that- ate found sound in pans or 
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boxes, covering’ them afterwards with fine 
•sandy soil. When they oommenoe to grow, 
any particular variety can be propagated by 
division of the tubere. Oare should be taken 
to drees the wounds with charcoal dust before 
potting. 

Hippea strums.—Where an annual display is 
made with these, the bulbe should now be 
gradually started into growth. A plunging- 
bed consist ing of leaves or tanners’ bark will 
supply the necessary amount of bottom heat 
in the event of its not being obtainable by 
other means. 

Fuchsias.—Continue to propagate Fuchsias 
until a sufficiency of young plants for pots has 
been secured. The old plants may then either 
be grown on to form large specimens for the 
greenhouse or for planting outdoors after they 
have been properly hardened oil. 

Pelargonium Lady Plymouth.—This varie¬ 
gated variety, belonging to the soented- 
le&ved section of the Gape Pelargoniums, 
makes a useful pot plant for a variety of 
purposes. Cuttings struck now will develop 
into useful examples in from three to four 
months. P. criepifolium, of an upright habit 
of growth, makes a good specimen in 4J-inch 
or 5-inch pots, and is valued for room decora¬ 
tion on account of the perfume given off by the 
leaves when touched or when brushed against. 

Bedding plants.—The pot/ting of Zonal 
Pelargoniums should now be brought to a close 
—i.e., if good-sized plants are desired for 
planting towards the end of May. Any in¬ 
crease of stock that is necessary should be 
put in hand without delay. The propagation 
of border Chrysanthemums and other plants 
required for similar purposes should also be 
persevered with and brought to a conclusion. 

A. W. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Work In vineries. — Disbud Vines lately 
started as soon as it can be seen which shoots 
show fruit, leaving the shoot that shows the 
beet bunch. When the shoots have grown to 
one or two leaves beyond the bunch, nip out 
the point. Whether to one, two, or even three 
leaves beyond depends on the distance between 
the rods, but guard against crowding the 
foliage. To prevent the shoots becoming 
damaged by touching the roof glass draw them 
partly down to the trellis, more or less ac¬ 
cording to the strength of the shoot, finally 
tying them to the trellis when they have 
reached a tougher stage. Suitable tempera¬ 
tures for Vines with young shoots beginning 
to grow are about 55 degs. at night and 60 degs. 
to 65 degs. in the day, gradually increasing 
them as growth advances. Damp down as 
often as circumstances demand. When the 
flowering stage is reached the temperatures 
should range from 65 degs. by night to 75 degB. 
during the day, with a rise of 10 degs. from 
sun heat, and maintain a slightly drier atmo¬ 
sphere by increasing the amount of warmth 
in the pipes and giving more ventilation. 
Every day about noon give each rod a few 
sharp raps, which will have the effect of fer¬ 
tilising the flowers. Damp only on fine days, 
and then in the afternoon. 

Early-raised Cucumbers are making good 
progress and showing fruit in abnndance. A 
temperature of 70 degs. at night is main¬ 
tained and plenty of atmospheric moisture 
afforded. Light top-dressings, consisting of 
good loam and spent Mushroom manure en¬ 
riched with bone-meal, are given as the roots 
demand it. These top-dressings and an occa¬ 
sional application of tepid weak liquid-manure 
will maintain the plants in a vigorous state 
of bearing for some time to come. Careful 
attention is needed in tying, thinning, and 
stopping the shoots. Each lateral is stopped at 
one leaf beyond the fruit, thus preventing the 
plants becoming crowded. 

Tomato plants in various stages are potted 
on as they become ready. Those established in 
6-inch pots will be put into their fruiting 
pots—viz., 10-inch. Tomatoes enjoy a dry, 
warm, airy atmosphere, and for the present 
the house is only damped on fine days. The 
atmospheric temperature may range from 
55 degs. at night to 65 degs. during the day 
with fire heat, with a rise of 10 degs. with 
sun heat. Ventilation is kept on the apex of 
the house at all times^thp amount beipg regu¬ 
lated by th® state of 




Seed sowing.—The severe weather during 
February has considerably delayed many 
operations in this department, and left much 
ground work untouohed. With the break up* 
of frost this work must be pushed forward 
with all possible speed. Seed sowing must 
now be considered. It is early for this work 
on a large scale, but, on the other hand, it is 
well to make a start as soon as the ground 
is dry enough with such crops as Onions, Par¬ 
snips, Turnips, Carrots, Spinach, Badishee, and 
Lettuces. 

Turnips should be sown in email quantities. 
for an early supply (as soon as the state of 
the soil will permit) on a south border or 
other sheltered position where the soil is of a 
light, sandy nature. Stiff, retentive soil is un¬ 
suitable for the cultivation of well-flavoured 
Turnips. No matter what the variety may be, 
it not only reduces the quality of the bulb, 
but renders it more likely to run to seed than 
if sown on a light, rich soil, where it can 
grow without a check. Seed may be sown in 
drills 9 inches apart and 1 inch deep, and 
covered lightly with the feet from each side, 
a wooden rake being passed over the surface 
to give it a neat appearance. Early Snowball 
is a good kind for the early sowing in the 
open. It is slow to run to seed, the flesh is 
sweet and tender, and the bulb ie of good 
shape. Sprinkle frequently with soot and 
lime as soon as the young plants appear above 
the ground or the birds may clear the crop 
in a few days. As soon as sufficiently ad¬ 
vanced, the seedlings should be thinned to 
6 inches apart and the hoe run through the 
drills to keep them free from weede. 

Parsnips should be sown as early in the 
year as possible, so as to obtain a long season’s 
growth. There are but few varieties of Par¬ 
snips, and those mostly good, but I ooneider 
the beet flavoured is Tender and True, which 
is not so large as the older kinds, but the 
quality is excellent, and the root is of perfect 
shape and much whiter in colour than others. 
For late supplies I sow much later than is 
often advised. The roots grown thus are 
smaller, but 1 think they are more service¬ 
able, as they are not so strongly flavoured, 
and, being quite hardy, may be left in their 
growing quarters and lifted es required. If 
desired, they may be dug and clamped in the 
open, as It spoils the roots to house or store 
in a dry or warm plaoe. For large roots, the 
Student and Hollow Crown are reliable varie¬ 
ties. They need ample room—15 inches to 
18 inches between the rows, and half that dis¬ 
tance between the plants. This vegetable is 
not always a favourite, but properly cooked 
is a most nutritious food, aud in hard winters 
is invaluable. The 

Carter Spinach is a very early variety, and 
sown now on a south border will give good 
dishes at the end of May. Radishes need so 
little soil as a cover when sown that the 
ground should soon be ready for this crop, 
and a warm, sunny border will be suitable. 
There ie no lack of good varieties, such as 
Forcing Turnip and Frenoh Breakfast. Growth 
may be assisted by covering the seed bed at 
night or in oold weather with long, dry litter 
or Bracken. 

Globe Artichokes.—There are but few places 
in this oountry where Globe Artichokes will 
withstand the winter without some kind of 
protection, and we in the Midlands find it 
necessary to proteot the plants with rough 
litter. This may be removed as soon as con¬ 
sidered safe. It is highly important to main¬ 
tain a supply of this delicate vegetable for as 
long as possible, and cultural details that 
should be adopted to extend the season of bear¬ 
ing should be considered at this season. The 
Globe Artichoke is often allowed to remain 
too long on the same ground without division, 
consequently the heads may be produced in 
abnndance in July, and later on there is a 
scarcity. To avoid this it is well to take up 
a part of the plot—say, a third of the total 
number of plants—each year, divide them 
carefully, leaving two strong crowns, and re¬ 
plant, three in a clump, 4 feet apart each 
way. The ground should be well trenched, 
working in plenty of good farmyard manure. 
The present is a good time to do this work. 
Transplanting should be done from the middle 
to the end of March, choosing a mild, dull 
day for the work, as, if sunny or windy, the 


roots soon become dry. and harm will result. 
The work should be done as quickly as pos¬ 
sible and a good soaking of clear water given 
to settle the soil about them. 

Hotbeds made up some time ago and planted 
with the earliest crops now need much atten¬ 
tion, such as covering, airing, thinning, earth- 
ing-up, and surface dressing, and in some 
cases the frames require to be relined. Every 
available chance should be made the most of 
to uncover the lights as much as possible dur¬ 
ing the day. Admit air whenever the weather 
permits, and give every inducement to the 
young plants to make a sturdy, short-jointed 
growth. In view of the late season, eucces- 
sional beds will be made up for some three 
or four weeks, choosing material that will 
create a gentle heat of which good tree leaves 
form the greater part. These will be filled up 
with Asparagus, Potatoes, forcing Turnips, 
Globe Beet, Carrots, Spinach, and Lettuce. 

F. W. Gallop. 


SCOTLAND. 

Stove.—A continuation of the severe frost 
has led to a corresponding amount of firing; 
but, at the same time, no excess in the way 
of heat is permitted. With the thermometer 
in the open in the neighbourhood of Iff degs. 
at daybreak, should the heat in the stove at 
that time be from 58 degs. to 60 degs., all is 
well. It is folly to strive after a higher tem¬ 
perature—that is, in the case of the plants 
whioh are ordinarily grown in stoves now. 
The sun, as is generally the case in frosty 
weather, is bright, and soon raises the tem¬ 
perature. Indeed, it rises so rapidly that the 
fire may be damped down until well on in the 
afternoon, and during the mid-day hours a 
little ventilation—the merest chink—may 
safely be given. Syringing in such weather is 
needful. In addition to the plants mentioned 
in previous notes, Caladiums may now be 
started. It is better to put theee into small 
pots, filled with sandy soil, to begin with. If 
it is possible to put them into the propagating 
pit or give them bottom heat for a time, it 
will be to the benefit of the plants, and pro¬ 
gress will be quicker. C. argyrites, so useful 
for table work, succeeds better, I think, with 
a dash of peat in the compost. Achimenes, 
too, now beginning to show signs of growth 
in the pots in which they were wintered, may 
be shaken out and repotted. These and 
Tydaeas are not now eo popular as was at one 
time the case, but they are very useful basket 
plants. The variety of Achimenes known as 
Rosy Queen is a charming sort. Seeds of 
Torenias, Rivina humilis, Oelosias, and 
similar things whioh require a brisk heat may 
be sown and placed upon shelves in this 
house. Newly-potted plants must be very care¬ 
fully watered, as any excess of moisture at the 
present will sour the soil. 

Greenhouse.—At the present time many 
plants, whioh are either in bloom or on the 
point of blooming, will appreciate a little 
stimulant. For this purpose there is nothing 
better than soot-water, which, if old-fashioned, 
is safe and effective. Should a batch of Mig¬ 
nonette be required for spring flowering, the 
present is a good time to sow. Five-inch pots 
are very suitable for this purpose, although I 
like, when possible, to use deep 10-inch pans, 
considering that (as in the case of Primula 
malacoidee) a better result ie ultimately at¬ 
tained. For Mignonette let the soil be of the 
best procurable, old fibrous loam with a little 
rotten cow-dung and some plaster or lime- 
rubbish making an excellent mixture. The soil 
in the pots or pans must be made very firm, 
and the necessary thinning ought to be done 
as early as possible. Pinching ie at times re¬ 
commended; but it should be borne in mind 
that while this practice makes the plants 
bushier, it has the further effect of reducing 
the 6ize of the spikes. A sowing of Balsams 
may be made at the same time, in order that 
they may bloom in early summer. Theee are 
not now often grown; but they are showy and 
easily managed—foots not to be lost sight of 
at present. Roof plants, now decidedly on the 
move, ought to be thinned without delay. 
There are roof plants and roof plants. Cobaaa 
scandene and its variegated sport should be 
barred. They are unmitigated pests; and so, 
in a lees degree, are certain of the oommoner 
Passion-flowers. Heaths ought not now to be 
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kept any longer in a greenhouse temperature. 
In a general way it ie not allowable to venti¬ 
late sufficiently freely for the requirements 
of the Heaths and Epacrises, so, if it be at all 
possible, they should be removed to a lower 
temperature. Among the beet Heaths for 
spring flowering may be mentioned E. Oaven- 
dishi and the ventricoea section. 

Ferns. —Everything is on the move now, and 
if any repotting still remains to be done the 
present frosty weather will provide time for 
the purpose. Pte rises of several kinds, if com¬ 
mon, are good knockabout plants, and when 
disaster overtakes them in heated rooms they 
can easily be replaced. Most of us, I daresay, 
suffer from a plague of self-sown Pteris seed¬ 
lings. Increasing use is being made of the 
Nephrolepis family. It is curious that after 
remaining practically stationary for years, so 
many fine varieties were produced in a com¬ 
paratively short time. One has only to think 
of N. Marshall!, N. Fosteiri, N. todseoides, and 
others to realise this, although for oome pur¬ 
poses I like the old N. tuberoea and N. exal- 
tata as well as any. Attractive in a young 
state are Adiantum Henslovianum and A. 
scutum, the young fronds of which are very 
beautiful in their early stages. 

Orchard-house trees, whether in pots or 
tube or planted out, must not at present be 
over-watered. There is a certain amount of 
movement among the buds, but root action ie 
not as yet brisk; so that if the pots, tubs, 
or borders are in a satisfactory state of mois¬ 
ture it is as well to leave them alone yet 
awhile. Admittedly, lack of moisture at the 
roots ie the chief cause of bud-dropping in 
spring; but I alw’ays think that the mischief 
is not done now, but in the autumn when the 
fruits are finishing, or between that time and 
the falling of the leaves. Those who have 
looked narrowly into the matter will agree 
that bud-dropping is more prevalent among 
the early varieties of American origin than in 
others. Meojitime, unless there is any special 
reason to the contrary, let the house be freely 
ventilated in order to retard the buds as much 
as possible. Even the delay of a fortnight may 
mean that there will be no necessity to apply 
even a mild artificial heat when the trees are 
in bloom, and fuel is scarce enough and dear 
enough to be worth saving. 

Tomatoes in pots. —For early work it is 
always best to rely upon plants in pots. To 
be successful they must have beat, but it is 
just as well not to overdo it. From 55 degs. to 
60 degs. will be found suitable; and at the 
final potting the soil should be rammed firmly 
in the pots, leaving, of course, a space for top¬ 
dressing later on. Do not over-water at any 
time, more especially at the beginning. 
Twenty-five years ago we were taught that 
Tomatoes succeeded best in poor, light soil, 
but nowadays the course pursued is almost 
directly opposed to that. Certainly, Tomatoes 
can be too well treated, but a good, rich 
medium gives the best results. 

Hotbeds. —Manure from the stable grows in¬ 
creasingly scarce, but in most places there is 
plenty of leaves to be had. These, mixed with 
stable-manure in the ratio of two parts of the 
latter to one of leaves, is the generally recog¬ 
nised proportion; but when manure is scarce 
more use may be safely made of leaves. Even 
if the proportions be reversed, good, useful 
hotbeds may be built, but it is advisable to 
allow a greater bulk of material. The heat 
thus obtained may not be quite so strong as 
when ordinary proportion is observed, but it 
will be steady and lasting. Before beginning 
to build the hotbeds, let the materials be 
thoroughly mixed by turning daily for a short 
time. This will not only allow the first fierce 
heat to be dissipated, but it will result in the 
sweetening of the mixture. When the beds are 
made with a view to placing frames upon them, 
let them be built so that the bed is 3 feet 
wider than the frames. 

Shrubberies. —Looking round, one is struck 
with the lateness of flowering shrubs and the 
effect of frost upon others. Hamamelis 
arborea is an exception, the blooms showing 
no eigne of damage through the severe 
weather. On the other hand, Garrya ellip- 
tioa has suffered to some extent, more espe¬ 
cially in respect of the foliage. Andromeda 
floribunda yet delays- -V> open .ite-r sprays. 

Digitized by CjOCK?1£ 


Kalmia lotifolia and the earlier Rhododen¬ 
drons give promise of a satisfactory display 
at a later dote. In some districts the New 
■ Zealand Flax (Phormium tenax) is reputedly 
tender, but in these gardens it has passed 
through some very severe winters unscathed. 

Woodland.— The same general remarks apply 
to the woodland. Narcissi of all kinds are 
notioeably later, and while it is generally pos¬ 
sible at this date to find a few stray Prim¬ 
roses in sheltered places, a somewhat close 
inspection failed to result in the finding of a 
single bloom. 

Brasslcas. —While outside work in respect of 
sowing cannot yet be thought of, plants from 
sowings of the various Brasslcas made a few 
weeks ago have been pricked off into boxes, 
and are being given a little heat to start 
them. Further sowings were made for succes¬ 
sion. The resulting seedlings will be pricked 
off into cold-frames when they are ready for 
handling. Onions, too, were pricked off, a 
further sowing was made, as was a sowing of 
Leeks. 

Vegetables. —It is to be regretted that the 
frost has taken a heavy toll among green 
vegetables. This, however, was only to be ex¬ 
pected, as the plants, being full of sap, were 
sure to suffer in the event of a severe winter. 

W. McGuffog. 

Bahnae (Hardens, Kirkcudbright. 

GARDEN BIRDS. 

STARVING BIRDS IN WINTER. 
Tales of the birds, sad inventories of 
foreign refugees crowding into the coun¬ 
try from north and east, come from all 
our coasts. Some—though not as yet so 
many as might have been expected—are 
distinguished visitors not always to be 
seen in Britain, but what avails distinc¬ 
tion for a foreigner in fields where our 
own home birds are starving? It may 
secure a place for his skin, staring with 
glass eyes, in some collection; but this is a 
hollow reward for crossing many leagues 
of sea to seek food in England. 

During each day of continued frost or 
snow hundreds of thousands of birds are 
dying of starvation, and though in the 
country and the suburbs of our towns each 
household might, If it wished, have made 
its garden a centre of salvation for the 
feathered folk of a small area around 
and have enjoyed the rich reward of the 
presence of unusual visitors at the bird 
table, all this would scarcely touch the 
fringe of the enveloping calamity which 
falls upon wild bird-life in Britain when¬ 
ever a long spell of severe weather comes 
in winter—out in the snowclad coast fields 
where the grey gulls drift low in twos and 
threes, reconnoitring the wastes of white 
for any speck that may mean a dead or 
dying bird, or further inland where high- 
perched carrion crows on the same quest 
croak out a warning of your presence and 
then flap slowly past you with seeming 
unconcern, but -really in^ the hope that 
you, being human, may "be out to kill 
something as usual and leave perquisites 
for hungry crows. 

In gardens where no bird-table attracts 
Its feathered pensioners the silent absence 
of bird-life Is almost oppressive, but the 
birds did not depart before necessity com¬ 
pelled. Sometimes grim fate stalked in 
the thin shrubbery whence now and again 
tlie household cat has emerged, but more 
often your garden birds have migrated 
afield because they had exhausted the 
possibilities of their home .—The Times. 

Garden birds and the recent severe 
I weather.— A regrettable coneequence of the 
' severe .weather has been the finding of many 
(lead birde, these including blackbirds, 
thrushes redwings, hedge sparrows, the greater 
and the less oxeye, and a few wrens.— Scot. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Questions. — Queries and answers are in¬ 
serted in Gardenino free of charge if corre¬ 
spondents follow these rules ; All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only , and addressed to the Editor ^Gardening, 
63, Lincoln's Inn Fields , London, W. G. 
Letters on business should be sent to the P ub- 
lisiier. The name and address of the sender 
are required in addition to any designation he 
may desire to be used in the paper. When 
more than one query is sent each should be on a 
separate piece of paper , the name and address 
being added to each. As Gardening has to be 
semi to press some days in advance of date , 
queries cannot always be replied to in the issue 
immediately following their receipt. We do not 
reply to queries by post. 

Naming plants.— AU who wish their 
plants to be rightly named should send fair 
examples of each—the stem, leaf, fewer, or fruit. 
(Snippets of leaves and points of shoots are use¬ 
less. ) Not more than four plants should be sent 
in any one week by the same correspondent. 
Where more than one kind is sent they should be 
numbered. Of conifers the fruit should always 
be sent. 

Naming ft*uit. —Several specimens indif¬ 
ferent stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have 
receii id from several correspond'nits single speci¬ 
mens of fruits for naming, these in many cases 
being unripe and otherwise poor. We can under¬ 
take to name only four varieties at a time. 

PLAHTB AMD FLO WEBS. 

Heliotropes from seed (H. S.). —Heliotrope 
seeds take about as long to germinate as Ver¬ 
bena seeds, and if sown early in March, potted 
off as soon as large enough, and grown on in 
a warm frame, the plants will be large enough 
to harden off in May, be ready to set out by 
the middle of June, will flower towards the 
end of the month, and continue blooming till 
the frost comes. 

Camellia bnds falling (M. Low).— The moot 
probable reaeon of the Camellia in question 
losing its flower-buds is that it is dry at the 
root. If you give water in driblets, that is 
almost sure to be the reason. Examine the 
state of dbhe soil in which it ie growing, and. 
if found to be dry a little way beneath the 
surface, set the pot in a tank or tub of water 
over its rim, and let it remain for some time, 
so that every portion of the soil contained 
therein is thoroughly soaked. If the plant 
could be placed in a sunny position during the 
winter and spring, it would probably do better. 
Occasional waterings should be given it of 
clear, weak soot-water, and it should bs re¬ 
potted in the spring, if the pot containing It 
is well filled with troots. 

Lapagerla out-of-doors (J. S.).— In the 

south-west of England Lapagerias thrive well 
in the open if planted in a deep bed of sandy 
peat against a north wall, and bear flowers 
right up to December. The blossoms of the 
white variety are, however, often of a greener 
tint in the outer petals than when grown 
under cover. A sharp watch must be kept on 
the young shoots as they push through the 
ground, as slugs and snails are very partial 
to the succulent growths, and when not kept 
in check eat off each fresh shoot as it appears. 
The plants should be well watered during dry 
weather and syringed overhead periodically.- 
In severe frosts an Archangel mat or some 
other covering may be temporarily nailed 
over them, but we know of plants that have 
flourished in the open for several years with¬ 
out the slightest protection. 

Baising alpines from seed (E. B.).— The 
majority of alpine seeds may be sown any time 
when ripe, and the more quickly this is done 
the better for a large number of plants. If 
you are purchasing the seeds, you may sow 
during August and fleptember, preferably in 
well-drained pots. Take some pots 6 inches 
across. Let them be quite dry and clean. 
Place 3 inches of crocks at the bottom, cover 
the crocks with half-an-inch of screenings 
from the eoil, and then nearly fill the pots 
with finely-sifted and very sandy eoil. Make 
this quite firm and level by beating it down 
DTI I cm 
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with the base of a smaller pot. Each pot 
ehould be filled to within 3-inch of ite rim. 
On the level soil sprinkle some sand, give a 
thorough watering, and, when it is drained, 
sow the seeds evenly on this surface, covering 
very lightly with finely-sifted soil. Place a 
label to each and put into a frame. By keep¬ 
ing the frame darkened much time is saved in 
watering. Sown in the autumn, not many will 
germinate before spring, and on eigne of life 
appearing the pots should be removed to more 
light. Pricking the seedlings off early into pots 
or pans is at all times most essential in the 
raising of seedlings. 

Starting Tuberous Begonias (A .).—The 

usual plan adopted for bedding Begonias is to 
start them in shallow boxes or pans, in which 
a little light soil, leaf-mould, or Cocoanut- 
fibre has been laid, and to just cover the 
tubers with the same material, keeping the 
compost fairly moist, and subjecting them to 
gentle heat. This method results in the plants 
providing a much earlier display of bloom 
than if the tubers are planted in the open 
bed. This may, however, be done where no 
opportunity exists of starting them under 
glass. The bed should consist of light, rich 
and porous soil, and the tubers ehould be 
planted as soon as the weather becomes genial 
and all danger of frost is past. The soil 
should be kept just moist until a good start 
is made, when more water may be given and 
the tubers mulched with light, rich compost. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Training climbers on walls (K.).— With the 
exception of Ivies and Virginian Creepers, few 
plants will adhere to outside walls. There 
are but two proper courses. Nailing, using 
clean shreds and proper cast-iron nails, or 
covering the walls with wooden trellises, 
which should first have three coats of green 
paint, and be fixed close to the wall, the 
growths being tied to the laths. We prefer 
the nailing, which is, when well done, the nails 
being well driven in, very effective, as all good 
gardeners know. Perhaps you may prefer the 
wooden trellis, which is better than wiring, as 
the wire is often cold and injurious to plant 
growths. If a trellis be made the laths must 
stand out \ inch at least from the wall. When 
painting is needed the plants can be untied 
and laid on the ground. 


Before doing that not only with a coarse rake 
stir the bare soil, but also add 6ome fine soil, 
then sow the seeds on it early in April, well 
rake in, and then roll it also, as the seeds 
should be fairly buried. Newly-turfed lawns 
benefit greatly by constant rolling and the 
early use of the mowing machine, taking care 
not to set the khifes too low. 

Fowls’ manure (O. J. D.).— The manure 
from a fowls’ run is very good for almost 
anything, but the run should be covered with 
sand or ashes, from off which the manure could 
be raked every day or so quite clean. Then, 
as collected, it should be smothered with soot, 
placed in a heap, and mixed with ite bulk of 
soil, allowing it to so remain for a month, 
then turning it in and giving it yet a further 
dressing of soot, still allowing the manure to 
remain to sweeten and become incorporated 
with the soil. If allowed to remain for three 
or four months, 60 much the better. Then 
spread it on the ground in spring, and just 
fork it in. A thin dressing suffices. It is, we 
may tell you, a mistake to employ this manure 
solely, as a different dressing is desirable the 
following year. 


NAMES Or PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants.— Vida Kenion. —Impossible 
to name from the dried-up specimen you send 
us. We must have a good, fresh spray. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

R. H. Bath, The Floral Farms, Wisbech.— 
Catalogue of Select Vegetable and Flower 
Seeds, 1917. 

Sutton and Sons, Reading. — Farmers’ Year 
Book, 1917. 

MM. Vilmorin et Cie., 4, Quai de la Megisserie, 
Paris.— List of Vegetable and Flower Seeds; 
List of Novelties, 1917. 

R. Wallace and Co., Kilnfield Gardens, 
Colchester.— Bulbs for Spring Planting, New 
Chinese Plants, etc. 

W. Drummond and Sons, Ltd., 57 and 58. Daw- 
son-street, Dublin. — List of Garden Seeds, 1917. 

Ryder and Sons, Ltd., St. Albans.— Ryders’ 
P.P. Seeds. 

James Peace, Dewsbury, Yorks. — Catalogue of 


Specially Selected Decorative and Market 
Chrysanthemums, 1917. 

Messrs. Thompson and Morgan, Ipswich.— 
Catalogue of Choice Seeds, 1917. 

R. A. Morris, 225, Bristol-street, Birmingham. 
—List of Seeds, etc., etc. 

Mons. L. Ferard, 20 and 22, Rue de La 
P^piniere. Paris.— General List of Seeds. 


Book received. —“ The Workers’ Garden,” by 
Gerald W. Butcher and Cyril Harding. The 
Vacant Land Cultivation Society, 14, Bucking- 
ham-street, Strand, London, W.C. 


British wholesale florists.— The committee 
appointed at Essex Hall, on January 15th, to 
arrange for the establishment- of the British 
Wholesale Florists’ Federation, has now so far 
advanced with the preliminary business that 
a general meeting will be held at Essex Hall, 
Essex-sitreet, Strand, W.C., on Tuesday next, 
March 13th, at 3 p.m., for the purpose of pre¬ 
senting the proposed rules, and electing a 
president and committee for 1917. A state¬ 
ment- of work already accomplished and pro¬ 
gress made will be given on this occasion. All 
wholesale flower-growers and salesmen who are 
interested in the formation of a strong federa¬ 
tion for mutual help and protection will be 
welcomed. Offices have been taken at 35, Wel- 
lington-streCt, Covent Garden, W.C., but until 
these are ready for occupation, all corre¬ 
spondence, including applications for member¬ 
ship, should be sent to Mr. Charles H. Curtis, 
secretary, c/o Mr. George Monro, jun., 4, 
Tavi8tock-street, Co vent Garden. 

A Director of horticulture.— The Council of 
the Royal Horticultural Society has agreed to 
release Dr. Keeble for service with the new 
Director-General of Food Production, Sir 
Arthur Lee. It is Sir Arthur Lee’s intention 
to utilise Dr. Keeble’s services as Director of 
Horticulture for a separate horticultural sec¬ 
tion immediately under his direction. It is 
understood that the object of making this ap¬ 
pointment is to increase horticultural produc¬ 
tion, and that" its ultimate purpose is to pre¬ 
pare the way for establishing after the war a 
horticultural branch of the Board of Agri¬ 
culture. 


VEGETABLES. 

Butter Beans (liockbeare). —Lu France these 
are known as Haricot Beurr£, eome of them 
being of nearly the same colour as butter. 
The best varieties are M'ont d’Or (a runner), 
Dugoin (a dwarf). Saint Fiacre (a runner), and 
Bon Jardinier (a dwarf), under which names 
seed can be had. The usual treatment given 
to Kidney Beans, as regards season, will do for 
the Butter Bean; but in. this country it is 
always advisable to give it a warm corner and 
good, rich soil. The cooking is simple, and 
the way common with us of allowing Beans of 
all kinds to get too old w r iU not hurt the 
Butter Bean so much, though no doubt it has 
its season of best condition like other things. 

Artificial manure for Potatoes (E . K .).— 
You may use soot liberally on soil to be 
planted with Potatoes. We advise that after 
the ground has been deeply dug—and by deep 
we mean from 12 inches to 15 inches—it be 
dressed with fresh soot, at the rate of a peck 
to a rod. and that it be forked in. Then, in 
using artificial manures for Potatoes, either 
throw out trenches with a spade 2£ feet apart 
and 5 inches deep, putting in the sets and 
strewing in an equal mixture of superphos¬ 
phate or bone-flour and of Kainit at the rate 
of 1 lb. per 15 feet run, or dig the ground 
again as you go, plant in broad furrows 
marked out with a line, and manure in the 
same way. Add a dressing of 3 lb. of nitrate 
of soda so soon as the plants are well through 
and hoe it in. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Returfing lawn (C.).— You may set about 
lifting and returfing your lawn at once, as the 
present weather being so open admits of the 
work being done well. If your turf is fairly 
thick there will be no need to sow Grass seed. 
If it be very thin and there are bare places, 
it would be best to rejeot such portions and 
replace with fresh turf got from elsewhere. 
It is but needful to j6o^t Grass seedlwhen a 
lawn has become paLhv b. fcJcJfJGraee. 


MAKE YOUR GARDEN KEEP YOU 

BY USING 

RITO 

(THE HUMOSIN FOOD FOR SOW BACTERIA). 

Extracts from letters received from pleased users: 

TOMATOES:-" Plants much stronger and larger ; nearly 
three times as much fruit on those that had 
the benefit of Rito.” 

I used Rito on Tomatoes last summer grow¬ 
ing in rather poor soil, and found it stimu¬ 
lated growth considerably, and was thereby 
enabled to pick an excellent crop.” 

Equally good reports from growers of all Garden Produce 



PRICES :-3 bushel big, 17 6; 2 bushel bag, 12 6 ; 1 bushel bag, 7 6 . 
Carriage paid. Cartons, 1 - each. 

Ask for Booklet, “Rito Results," from Da tiers, or 

THE MOLASSINE COMPANY, Ltd., 16, Tunnel Avenue, GREENWICH. 


RITO SUITS EVERYTHING THAT GROWS. 


Bounteous 

Profitable 

Gardens 




OPEN TO ALL! 


bo 

S Cran 


7 

£50 


Write now:— 

BOUNDARY 00., LTD., 
Cranmer 8t., Liverpool. 


7 


for 

POTATO 

GROWERS. 


RUSTIC POLES FOR GARDENS. 

BEST ENGLISH OAK, 12 ft., 2—3 in. diam, 16; 
3—4 in., 19. 

BIRCH AND CHESTNUT, 12 ft., 2-3 in. diam., 13; 
3-4 in., 1 6. 

Short Ends, 6 - per 103 ft. Longer lengths if required. 
Illustrated Sheets of Pergolas, Arches, Fences, free. 

W. WALTERS & CO., 

Amberley Works, Croydon, 8urrey. 

CORNELL UN VERS 






Tfte pioneer vf cheap, simple and effective 
Keating for small Greenhouses. Complete 
Apparatus from a 4 4 o The immense sale 
of this boiler, and Its numerous imitations 
arc the best testimony of its undoubted success 


LOUCHBOROUCH • LCICCSTERSHIRC 
[London Q<f.c» . 122 VICTORIA ST ■ S w[ 


Printed 
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GOOD SOUND"MATERIAL AND WORKMANSHIP GUARANTEED. SEND FOR CATALOGUE-FREE. 




Greenhouses, 
£6 6S. 


Stable and Coach 
House, £16 108- 

For Motor Car Houses, 
Studios, etc., see List. 


Poultry Houses, from 
37/6 

For numerous other 
Designs, see List. 


6ft. by 4ft .60 7ft. by 5ft., 
90 •; 8ft. by 6ft.. 110 10ft. 
by 7ft , 150 - 


nitrawwni uartmn 

Barrow, 30/- 


Estimates for Every Description of Wood and Iron Buildings, Heating Apparatus, and Poultry Appliances, Free. We also 
undertake repairs and alterations of or additions to existing houses or heating apparatus. 


2 „ „ 6ft: by 4ft , 52 6 

3 „ ,. 10ft. by 6ft , £5 " ' 


i to existing houses or heating apparatus. 


W. COOPER, 743, OLD KENT ROAD, LONDON, S. E. 

Portable Buildings of every description. Poultry Appllanoes, Rustic Houses, Greenhouses, Frames, Huts, Dwellings. Motor Houses. Stables, Workshops, Offices, &c. 


THE CHEAPEST IN ENCLAND. 

No. 50. 

_ . , „ . , . hinges, lock and key* 

Copyright Registered. bolts, etc. 


Copyright Registered. bolts, etc. 

CASH WITH ORDER. Strong 

Sizes. Floor. 

6 ft. long. 4 ft. wide, 7 ft. high . £3 15 0 10- 

7 ft. long, 5 ft wide,-7 ft. 4 m. high 4 8 0 14- 

8 ft. long, 6 ft. wide, 7 ft. 8 in. high 5 16 6 20- 

9 ft. long, 7 ft. wide, 8 ft. high 6 14 6 24 6 

10 ft. long, 8 ft. wide, 8 ft. 4 In. high 7 14 0 33 - 

12 ft. long, 8 ft. wide. 8 ft. 4 in. high 8 15 0 38 - 

Carriage Paid to any Station in Rutland and Wales. 
Catalogue, with Testimonials, post free. 

J. T. HOBSON & CO., 

Largest Makers of Portable Buildings, 

Established 70 Yiars. BEDFORD. 
Works, 6 acres. 


GROW YOUR OWN VEGETABLES FREE FROM DISEASE WITH 

THE MOST PERFECT «• m _ GREENHOUSE - 

FERTILIZER _ LJAll fe a GARDENS 


o& 


LAWNS. C 


FOR 


( PATENTED 


THE ONLY RELIABLE AND 


COMPLETE SUBSTITUTE for STABLE MANURE 


SCIENTIFICALLY AND CHEMICALLY PREPARED. . 

Id the form of a leaf-mould, ready for use at any time, in the same way. and for all purposes that stable manure Is put. Goes further 
<1 cwt. equalling I5cwts.). gives better results. Is clean to handle, sweet smelling, and free from weeds, worms, otc. 
Report of Royal Horticultural Society. " Your Patented Hop Manure has been used in the Society's Gardens at Wisley, and I 
am pleased to report that It has proved excellent for the flower borders, fruit and vegetables grown both under glass and out 
In the open air." iSigned) W. Wilks. Secretary. 

A Beautiful Free Booklet giving full particulars and testimonials sent on receipt of Postcard. 

W* BEWARE OF IMITATIONS; GENUINE ONLY IN OUR MARKED BAGS. CONTAINING GUARANTIED ANALYSIS. 

Sold in Bags. 28 lbs . 2/3; 56lbs., 3/6; I cwt . 6/-; 5cwts., 38/9; lOcwts . 55/-; for cash with order, we paying carriage by 
Plckford, London district, or to any station within 25 miles of London: 3d. per bag charged extra tor every GO miles or part 

beyond this distance. 

WAKBLEY BROS. A CO.. LTD.. 71 BANKSIDE. LONDON. 

Also WAKELEY'B GROUND GARDEN LIME. 3/- Imahcl bag, carriage paid 25 miles, extra as above. 


GLASS., 


Special Prices for Cash with Order In HulL 
CLASS, 4/21 ox. 


Boxes, 100 200 I Boxes. 100 200 

sq. ft. sq. ft. sq. ft. sq. ft. 

8 x 6in.21 - 38-12.14,15.16. 18, \ M 

9 x 7m. 22 - 39 6 j 20.23.24 xl2iu. / 30 6 53 * 

10 x Sin. 25 6 46 6 16 -J 7 - 18 « 20 

SS&S&S: IS: rv&i^^J 31 ' 6 

12,13 HxlOin 29 - 50- JO^ixlSin. 1 

atffcioin:-!?: 57 - 

16,18,20 x llin. / 33 6 53 ' | ». 22,24 x'lSin 34 - 60 - 

PUTTY, Best SofL-1 cwt., 116; Jcwt., ft-; iewt.. 
3 o % 141 os., 2 m 

DIAMONDS, 7 6 and 10 6 each. 

GLASS CUTTERS, 6-wheel, 1/ft each. 

BEST MIXED PAINTS.—7-lb. lever tins. White, 
o, - stone; ordinary colours. Aft per stone. 


■BURTON ST.. HULL. Estab. 1843. ■ 


51 - 18! 20. 22. 24 x ] 32 8 57 • 
53. l&n. ..) 

I 20.22,24 x 18in 34 - 60/- 


[GARDtN f. IRONWORK Jri 


- THE STOURBRIDCE HEATINC 
APPARATUS 

FOR GREENHOUSES, 
CONSERVATORIES. Ac. 
Most economical and efficient. 
This apparatus has attained 
great popularity. Made at our 
own foundry and under our 
own supervision. Before order¬ 
ing elsewhere, send for Revised 
Price List, giving full particu¬ 
lars, free by post. 

J. & W. WOOD. 
Birmingham Street Foundry, 
STOUR BRIDGE. 

LION CYCLES, £6 6s. Od. Cash, 

or 15/- with order and monthly payments. 

8igned Guarantee for all time. 

Packed in crate free and carriage paid. 

Since 1905 I have advertised in this naper, and have made 
and sold over 20,000 Machines. NO EXTRAS : Lamp. Bell, 
Pump, and everything included. Carriage paid. YOU 
CAN RIDE AND TEST THE MACHINE FOR 10 DAYS. 
IF YOU DO NOT APPROVE I PAY ALL CARRIAGE. 
I have thousands of testimonials. Write to-day for copies 
and Catalogue, with illustrations and full specification. — 
GEORGE REATSON. "LION CYCLE WORKS, 85, 
MOSELEY STREET, BIIJffikiliAM. 

Digitized by UiOOQl0 


LETHORION 

IMPROVED METAL 

VAPOUR CONE FUMIGATOR. 

INTRODUCED 1885. 

\ The marvellous effect of this simple and 
1 cheap method of Fumigating Greenhouses is 
| fully borne out by the enormous incrcaso of 
sales yoar by year. 

Only a match required for the proper start¬ 
ing of tho cone to secure startling results. 

Cone No. 1, for Frames and “ Lean-to's " up to 1,000 cubic 
feet. Price 6d. each. 

Cone No. 2, for small Greenhouses up to 1,500 cubic feet. 
Price 8d. each. 

Cone No. 3, for general use in large Greenhouses, 2,000 to 
2,500 cubic feet. Price 1 - each. 

Full Directions accompany each Cone. 

To be had from all Dealers In Horticultural Sundries 
throughout the Kingdom. 

COURT' & CO.. DTD., 

Bonded Chemioal Works, Shad Thames, 
LONDON, 8.E. 

I "D EADERS will oblige by mentioning Gar- 

Av denino Illustrated when answering advertisements. 
Business tiring are always pleased to hear from our readdrs. 


If you are interested in this week’s 

“GARDENING ILLUSTRATED,” 

please order the paper through your local Newsagent, or direct by post 
from the Publisher, at 63, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C. 

The cost is Id. weekly; or by post for three months, 1/8; six 
months, 3/3 ; twelve months, 6/6 ; for Abroad, 8/8. 

To Publisher or Newsagent :— 

Please deliver “ Gardening Illustrated ” weekly for which I 
enclose _ 


Name_ 


Address (in full) 


iMr., Mrs., or Miss) 


ud Published by me Proprmior. W. Rohinsux. .u tins Offi.-e, 63, Lincoln’s luu Fields, Loudon, W.G. - 
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NOTES OP THE WEEK. 

The late season.— All the early spring 
flowers in ordinary open gardens are very 
late. Snowdrops and Crocuses especially. 
Cornwall, however, is expecting un¬ 
precedented prices for Daffodils, as im- 
l»ort8 of ent flowers are forbidden. The 
last consignments, mainly of Mimosa, 
were allowed in on March 3rd.—F. K. J., 
Richmond, Surrey. 

Winter Heliotrope a weed.— I did not 

think that anybody would be foolish 
enough to put this in the garden. I never 
put it anywhere but right away from the 
garden, and where it failed with me was 
on a sandbank in a wood well exposed to 
the sun, where It could not possibly do any 
harm. It seems to me now a very tender 
plant instead of a hardy weed.—W. 

The weather in N. Wales.— The greatest 
amount of frost here was 22 degs. on wall, 
3 feet above the ground. The damage is 
terrible. The engineer of the Birkenhead 
Water Works, on the Denbighshire Moors, 
about fourteen miles from this place, and 
about fourteen hundred yards above sea 
level, reports 37 degs. of frost.—E. Chas. 
Buxton, Coed Dene, Bettws-y-Goed. 

Aoacla Rlceana.— Amongst cold green¬ 
house plants Acacias hold an imi>ortnnt 
place. Many years ago I used to grow 
about twenty sorts, and none gave me more 
pleasure than A. Rlceana. Recently 1 saw 
in tt-inch and 7-inch i»ots some from 4 feet 
to (i feet high and full of flower-buds. My 
friend told me that each year, after they 
had. gone out of bloom, the growth was 
cut back, the plants given a surfacing of 
good soil and stood in the open for the 
summer.—,T. C. 

A note from Friar Park.— I have been 
wondering how you find things after the 
frost. I have had the following cut badly : 
Berberis stenophylla, B. Darwini, and B. 
Mahonia, with Hypericums of all kinds. 
Arbutus Unedo has been partially cut; 
Garrya elliptica not cut at all. Only the 
spring will show how many deciduous 
things have gone. Everything is a month 
late; Rhododendron pneeox, Saxifraga 
apiculata, Nuttallia. and other things were 
out last year at beginning of February. 
The twelve Backhouse Alpine Forest 
Heaths (E. carnea vars.) are getting well 
over. A few Snowdrops and Winter 
Aconites are just coming out.— F. Crisp. 

Campanula haylodgensls.— Mr. Jenkins 
speaks of a variety of this, “of a thin, 
somewhat straggling^abit of growth, and 
with hairy foliage,” and nfdMjiJ(pknow 
any such plant. dim l^crWection 


of such a plant, but have not met with it 
for years. My information regarding the 
I>arentage of C. haylodgensls was derived 
from one who was in close touch with the 
late Mr. Anderson Henry. By the way, It 
is not improbable that the C. haylodgensls 
to which Mr. Jenkins refers may have been 
raised from the same seed-pod as the one 
we know by the name, and distributed by 
the raiser, just as he distributed two 
plants as C. G. F. Wilson.—S. Abnott. 

-Many will agree with “ W. M’G.” 

(p. JIG) in disliking the name of hay- 
lodgensis for this Bellflower. It has seemed 
to me a hideous name for a plant, and I 
(wnnot congratulate its raiser on giving 
it such a cumbrous and “mongrel name,” 
as your contributor well calls it. It Is no 
worse, possibly, than brenchleyensis, as 
applied to our well-known Gladiolus. In 
the note referring to the new variety of 
Tulipa Kaufmanniana, on page 122, we 
have recorded its name of “ ryeensis.” It 
is unfortunate that Mr. Herbert Chapman 
should have given the name of ryeensis to 
this variety. Surely a good English name 
could have been found.— Ascot. 

Anemone rlvularle.— This, said to be n 
foot high by some authorities, I have met 
with more than 2 feet high. In strong soil 
and where there is a tendency to damp¬ 
ness, the height is much greater than 111 
dry places in poor soil. A plant put into 
dry, poor soil never exceeds 9 inches, even 
In a wet season, while, on the other hand, 
I know plants in a rather low-lying garden 
which are always more than 18 inches, and 
generally upward^ of 2 feet. I prefer A. 
rivularis not more tlian a foot high, ns 
when much taller it looks rather coarse. 
It is a distinct Windflower, with white 
flowers and blue anthers, which give a 
specially pleasing look to the blooms.— 
S. Arnott. 

Border Carnations.— After many years 
of work and much cost, in my soil I think 
it is better to give up the border kinds and 
plant the perpetual kinds in spring. This 
season the frost struck hard before the 
snow fell, and the plants are wretched to 
look at. The soil is dead against them, no 
matter what w’e do in the way of addi¬ 
tions. In some soils, those of a fine sandy 
or limy nature, border Carnations do with¬ 
out trouble. Of recent years, too, the 
bloom of the spring-planted kinds Is so 
long prolonged and beautiful in the open 
air that it leaves little to be desired. A 
good batch of seedlings is usually worth 
having if we are lucky in getting a good 
strain.—W. 

Eucalyptus globulus In the open In 

8cotlard.— During the spring of 191(i a 
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number of plants of the Blue Gum-tree 
was raised from seeds and planted out. 
These made considerable growth, and on 
the approach of winter were permitted to 
remain where planted. After a long 
period of severe frost—the mercury at 
times being in the neighbourhood of zero— 

I have been looking at these plants. With¬ 
out excejition, they have survived, the 
only damage done being confined to the 
foliage, which has suffered somewhat. 
This, however, may be attributed not so 
much to the frost as to a bitter east wind 
which accompanied the frost in its early 
stages. Every plant of E. citriodora has 
been killed.—W. McG., Balmae. 

Trial of Broad Beans.— We ought to be 
grateful to anybody that contributes even 
in a small degree to the gaiety of our 
fog-smitten days. Can any man honestly 
say that the so-called improvements of 
the Broad Bean are in it single instance 
any better than the old one? To make 
the Broad Bean larger is to spoil it, and 
is a waste of time on the part of the 
Royal Horticultural Society. I see Barr 
has a Mammoth, Carter a Leviathan, 
Sutton a Giant, and some new- man In the 
trade will have his Colossus, all being no 
better for being longer and larger. None 
certainly so good as the old Aguadulee or 
Beck’s Gem.—W. 

Apprenticeship. — This, from “ Tom 
Jones,” will be to your mind :— 

44 There is another sort of knowledge 
beyond the power of learning to be¬ 
stow', and this is to be had by conversa¬ 
tion [rubbing shoulders with others— 
not talking]. So necessary is this to 
the understanding of the characters 
of men, that none are more Ignorant 
of them than those learned pedants 
whose lives have been entirely con¬ 
sumed in colleges, and among books; 
for, however exquisitely human Nature 
may have been described by writers, 
the true practical system can be 
teamed only in the world. Indeed, 
the like .happens in every other kind 
of knowledge. Neither physic nor law 
are to be practically known from 
books—nay, the farmer, the planter, 
the gardener must jierfect by experi¬ 
ence what he has acquired the rudi¬ 
ments of by reading.” Bk. IX., 
Chap. 1.—W. J. 

Bowing Peat In wide drills.— If the best 
results are to be obtained from any crop 
the most important thing is that the plauts 
should not be crowded from the first. I 
doubt If any crop suffers from this more 
thnn.-Peas. One o^ten sees Teas sown In 
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narrow drills as thickly as Mustard and 
Cress. This arises from drawing the 
drills with a narrow, pointed hoe, the 
drills being only 3 inches or 4 inches wide, 
instead of from 0 inches to 8 inches: Fear 
many years I have used a spade to make 
the drills. When I have marked off the 
ground the.line is put down and I throw 
out the sotl from 3 inches to G inches deep, 
according to the soil and the season of the 
year, keeping up close to the line. When 
this is done I loosen the bottom with the 
fork, sowing the seed evenly in this wide 
space. I have a neighbour, a lady, who 
does her own garden, and does it well. 
When sowing her Peas she distributes the 
seeds in this kind of drill so that they are 
about 2 inches apart. Last year I saw in 
her garden Gradus sown in this way on 
land worked 18 inches deep. They were 
the finest early Peas I had ever seen. 1 
sow all my Peas in rows 12 feet to 15 feet 
apart, cropping the ground between. In 
this way the Peas get light and moisture. 
No crop pays better for good culture than 
Peas.—J. Crook. 

Herbaceous borders sacrificing.— To de¬ 
stroy well-established hardy plant beds 
and borders is something more than a' 
sacrifice, especially where there is plenty 
of spaoe to cultivate vegetables without 
destroying a feature which, to all lovers 
of a garden, is a Joy and pleasure. Far 
better leave the hardy plants for a year or 
two to take care of themselves. In doing 
this one would get many pleasant sur¬ 
prises. So treat the hind now under 
culture that heavier crops may be 
grown, or take in some Grass-land which 
has been mown.— West Surrey. 

Polyanthuses and Pansies after the 

frost.— Now, at the close of February, the 
Polyanthuses, where strong and planted 
early in autumn, have not suffered. Where 
the plants are small and late planted they 
should be gone over, pressing the soil 
round the crowns. In soils that are light 
and sandy it would be wise to tread be¬ 
tween the plants on a fine day. Some 
two-year-old plants I never saw look so 
well, the past cold summer having suited 
them. Seedlings sown in the autumn 
should now be pricked out into boxes or 
into a cold frame. These will then be 
strong to go into the reserve garden in 
early summer, and will make large plants 
by next summer. Those who contemplate 
sowing should do so at once in boxes,, 
placing them in a frame, or, better, on a 
hotbed, the warmth hastening germination. 
Pansies sown. in July or August and 
planted out in early autumn are strong 
and have come through the winter well.— 
J. Crook. 

An ex-Lord Mayor and the Pansy.— The 

following appeared in the Daily Mirror of 
February 28th :— 

The Orchid King. —When Sir Van- 
sittart Bowater, one of our most 
popular ex-Lord Mayors, walked into 
the Savoy for luncheon he was pounced 
upon by the Pansy girls. “ I never 
wear anything but an Orchid,” said 
Sfr Vansittart, pointing to the beauti¬ 
ful white Orchid in his coat, “ but I 
will buy one all the same.” So he 
pocketed the Pansy and took the 
Orchid into lunch. 

After this awful pronouncement who shall 
venture to plead for this dainty, sweet¬ 
faced, garden favourite, the flower which 
Ophelia said was “ for thoughts ”? 

“ And there is Pansies, that’s for 
thoughts.” 

And one of our thoughts is that it is rather 
cruel of the Daily Mirror to make these 
glorified parish beadles eppear V nore 
ridiculous than ti£y i fcrl alrq&fjL and 


another is that it is a wicked waste of 
paper in these times of scarcity to print 
such piffle and charge readers a penny for 
the privilege of reading itr.—S. 

the Madeira Orchid (Orchis foliosa).— 
There is a fair number of good plants of 
this in Scottish gardens, and in the south¬ 
west I know of some very good specimens 
—clumps carrying many spikes in their 
season, and of great beauty. I know one 
garden, not much above sea level, where 
it thrives admirably in peat and loam. In 
eastern Scottish gardens it also does well, 
but I think it prefers the moister climate 
of the .south-west. “ E. H. Jenkins’ ” ad¬ 
vice regarding “ thin woodland shade ” is 
well worth following, although with us 
plants which are often benefited by slight 
shade in England do not always require it 
here. The best plants I know are in the 
open border. I grow it in sandy loam and 
peat, and do not find that a large propor¬ 
tion of peat is beneficial. I was told 
some years ago by a hardy plant dealer 
that he was having a large number of 
plants collected for him in its native 
habitats in the hope of obtaining some 
varieties of it. I have not learned whether 
this result has been attained, but, so far as 
I have seen, the plants in this country are 
practically alike, except that in some the 
purple flowers are a little lighter than 
others, and in certain plants the spots on 
the leaves are practically absent or en¬ 
tirely so.—S. Arnott. 

Increasing the Prophet-flower (Arnebin 
echioides).—I agree with what Mr. Jenkins 
(page 122) says on this subject. The 
Arnebia is, as your correspondent remarks, 
a shy seeder. I have had a few seeds, but 
only at long intervals, and I found that 
these germinated but slowly. Division- is 
not advisable, and the best method of pro¬ 
pagation is that recommended by Mr. Jen¬ 
kins-root cuttings. The process he fol¬ 
lows is worthy of being adopted by any 
who desire to increase their stock of the 
Prophet-flower. I should be glad to hear 
of the experience of any who have grown 
it in a clay soil. I understand that it 
grows wild in clay. There is, however, 
this difference between its conditions at 
home and with us—in its native habitats 
the clay soil is very dry during a consider¬ 
able part of the year, a condition not 
usually the case in this climate. I think 
the point may be of some importance, as 
in some light soils the Arnebia does not 
grow so freely as plants in rather stiffer 
soils.—S. Arnott. 

Oats sown In autumn.— I rarely differ 
from Sir Herbert Maxwell on any rural 
question, but I think he is wrong about 
the winter Oats. The writer, in the Daily 
Telegraph , did not make any difference as 
to Scotland, but said that Oats are sown 
in spring, which is nonsense to me, be¬ 
cause in my district, where the soils are 
by no means so good as those in Scotland, 
the best Oats by far are those sown in 
autumn. It may be the Scotch, with their 
beautiful soils, than which we have 
nothing so good in the weald of Sussex, 
are like the man who did not know if he 
could play the fiddle, because he had never 
tried. I cannot believe that such lovely 
soils as those in Wigtonshire will not grow 
winter Oats. Even in my county it is 
rather a new idea to trust them out to the 
winter. I should like to send Sir 
Herbert Maxwell a sheaf of Oats grown 
in that w r ay on poor, cold soil not one- 
fourth the value of what we know of 
Scotch soils. All gardeners who keep 
their eyes open must have seen how much 
stronger hardy annuals are when sown in 
autumn.—W. 

Chrysanthemums i Two old sorts.—List 

autumn mention was made of a few old 


kinds, amongst them being Progne and 
Jules Lagravere. The former I grew forty 
years ago. One lady whom I served used 
bo have, no other in her room, valuing it 
for its scent. Another gentleman I knew 
would have no other, having a great ob¬ 
jection to scentless flowers of any kind. 

I always regarded it as a weak grower, 
and this may account for its being so 
seldom seen. I have not seen it for years. 
Jules Lagravere is, I think, still one of 
the best crimson kinds for the open air. 
This last autumn I grew it in pots, having 
nice blooms till Christmas. Each year I 
put three good cuttjngs into a 3-inch pot 
in April, standing them in a cold frame 
till rooted. When the pots are full of 
roots I pot them into 7-inch pots. In the 
autumn they are stood at the foot of a 
wall and protected fn severe frost. When 
the flowers show colour the plants are put 
into a cold house.— West Surrey. 

The Winter Aconite. —My lines having 
been cast on a limeless soil, I am happy to 
say that, freely as this pretty flower may 
flourish on chalk and limestone, these are 
by no means essential to its luxuriance. 
Indeed, in the two places where I have 
seen it in greatest abundance, the soil is 
quite free from lime. One of these places 
is Stocken Hall, in Lincolnshire. I was 
hunting with the Cottesmore hounds and 
rode into alarge wood, the floor of which 
was sheeted with the golden blossoms of 
Winter Aconite. The other is the ground 
about Whitehouse, flanking the ancient 
royal ehace of Cramond Regis (now called 
unromantically Barnton), in Midlothian. 
The Aconites here are in myriads, thickly 
carpeting the ground under the belt of 
trees surrounding the garden, and forming 
a charming contrast with the Crocuses 
which cover the Grass lawns with a purple 
cloud. I think that the cause of frequent 
disappointment in planting W r inter Acon¬ 
ites Is the state in which the tubers are 
supplied in autumn. They are generally 
hopelessly dry, and, if planted out in that 
state to weather the wet of winter, they 
simply rot away. No plant comes more 
freely from seed, but I have not. yet found 
a seedsman to supply it. Rabbits will not 
touch the Winter Aconite.— Herbert Max¬ 
well, Monreitk. 


-In some parts of the garden the 

Winter Aconite was checked by the frost, 
and did not open until almost the end of 
February, and March had begun before 
there was anything like a good display of 
its golden blossoms. In few seasons has 
it been so late, and in one part of the gar- 
den I have never had it so much behind 
time as this season. In a wild corner 
among Snowdrops the blooms of the 
Cilician Winter Aconite (Eranthis eilici- 
cus) are bright and seem to accentuate the 
purity of the “ Fair Maids of February," 
so late this year as well.—S. Arnott. 


-In the early seventies I was living 

at Didlington Hall, Norfolk, and shall 
never forget the way these grew in these 
gardens in front of the mansion in a long 
stretch of turf under some old Lime-trees. 


hey bloomed so freely that the ground 
[ipeared yellow at a distance. The soil 
as a light, sandy loam, moist under- 
sath. By the time the trees were in leaf 
le Aconites had ripened their foliage. At 
le time I speak of the Aconites were used 
i the flower garden. In the autumn they 
ere sorted over, the small oorms being 
irown into a wood close by. In spring 
lese and Snowdrops were beautiful 
mongst the dead tops of the Netties they 
ad as companions. Some years after. 
)Ing to the West of England, I tried to 
aturalise them in a heavy soil, but could 
aly get a few to grow.—J. Crook. 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

SIDALCEA ROSY GEM. 

This is not so frequently seen in our hardy 
flower borders as one might expect, con¬ 
sidering its free-flowering, ease of culture, 
and usefulness. It will grow in sun or 
partial shade, the specimen shown being in 
sun on a west border. The Sidalcea is 
easily increased by division or seed. On 
heavy, damp soils the plants sometimes 
rot away at the crown in winter, while, on 
the other hand, a plant may flower itself 
to death in a hot summer unless kept well 
watered. This, at any rate, has been my 
experience with the variety Listeri, a 


beautiful fringed form with soft pink 
flowers. C. Turner. 

Ken View Garden, Highgate. 


Increasing the Sweet-scented Yerbena. 

—Like “A Scottish Gardener” (page 124, 
March 3rd), I have heard many i»eople say 
they could not root this Verbena at all 
freely, and that they never felt sure of 
obtaining plants from any batch of cuttings 
they inserted. I have found “ A Scottish 
Gardener’s” practice quite right. While 
in charge of one garden I pro legated many 
hundreds of cuttings of this Verbena every 
spring, as sweet-scented flowers and leaves 
were so much liked. I had old plants 
about 4 feet high and probably about forty 
years old which /tfwe plunged put every 
summer and liffcd, j&ieo 
during the winter^Ttnapruqm niml back 


in February. Young shoots were numer¬ 
ous, and these, when 3 inches long or a 
little less, were propagated as stated. I 
also very successfully rooted them in sand 
and water in saucers, the chief care being 
to keep the sand constantly moist by add¬ 
ing fresh water every day. When rooted, 
the cuttings were boxed and finally potted 
seiarately.—G. G. B. 


FLOWER GARDENING AT KEW. 
The following article appeared in the 
Field in reply to an attempt tp justify the 
present way there. It is a mistake to say, 
as some do, that the bad summer was the 
cause of the poor effect. The flower 
garden has been an eyesore for years. 
For a long time the common red Beetroot 
■ was used in masses to give “ colour ” :— 


How can such a true flowei garden 
be made by excluding all the hardy 
flowers and climbers of the northern 
world? Is the great band of Ivy round 
the winter garden any compensa¬ 
tion for the total absence of the love¬ 
liest plants that should adorn such a 
garden, from the Clematis to the climb¬ 
ing Tea Roses? The true idea of the 
flower garden was that shown in the 
garden of the old castle, or, later, the 
ficuristc of the country house in France, 
It was a garden of variety in all ways 
of plants, their heights and times of 
blooming. The way went on for ages 
until, in Victorian days, came the idea 
of abolishing the old flower garden 
and only setting out a garden like a 
carpet, and a very ugly carpet, all the 
plants of about the same height, and 
all to flower together, making a big 


show. Mostly grown in houses, the 
things were all planted in early sum¬ 
mer, a laborious and costly system, 
to arrive often at a display ugly to 
those who look in a garden to see some 
natural grace and beauty of colour. A 
true flower garden must be an endur¬ 
ing one, as many of the finest plants 
cannot be grown if torn up every year. 
And no fatuous idea that the plants 
must all flower at the same time must 
be thought of. Some of the most 
precious plants take several years to 
establish. In any real flower garden 
three parts should be permanently 
planted, the rest left for the half- 
hardy plants in early summer. In any 
flower garden worth the name we must 
work all the fine days in autumn or 
winter—leaving as little as may be to 
be done in spring. 

Artists' Views. 

Here is the view, as to carpet- 
gardening, of William Morris, artist 
and poet, in “ Hopes and Fears 
for Ait ”:—“An aberration of the 
human mind which I should be 
ashamed to warn you of. It is tech¬ 
nically called 'carpet gardening* 
Need I explain it further? I had 
rather not , for when I think of it, even 
when I am quite alone, I blush with 
shame at the thought!” 

A real flower garden worthy of the 
place would compel attention, as many 
of the best things should be there. 
There are many examples of the true 
and natural way, which means giving 
due place to the northern flowers. 
Rooting up a flower garden and re¬ 
planting twice a year is a wasteful 
and false system which can only lead 
to such a dismal failure as I saw at 
Kew last autumn. Ask the opinion of 
landscape artists about such a garden, 
say Mark Fisher or Alfred Parsons, 
men who may see a picture in a cot¬ 
tage garden. They would run away 
from the scene! 

The pergola is the best feature in 
the gardens of Southern Europe, and 
even better for us because we can grow 
a greater variety of climbers on it. 
There is no good example of a pergola 
at Kew; and throughout the country 
there are many wretched attempts 
made of wire and rustic sticks which 
begin to rot as soon as up. It would 
be a distinct gain to show a well 
covered pergola in the flower garden 
there, and on it might be trained all 
the nobler climbers. Wistaria, Vine, 
and climbing Rose cannot be shown in 
any other way so well. In forming 
them the essential is that they should 
do good work as dividing or shade 
lines, and nothing else does so well. 

Water Lily Garden Worthy of Kew. 

The finest water one might desire 
for these is at Kew ; but the opi>or- 
tunity of making pictures of the 
coloured Nymplums is lost. There is 
plenty of room in river and pond for 
the ducks without disfiguring such a 
handsome basin. In our country it is 
essential that the grace and beauty of 
all the water-side and water plants 
should be fairly seen. The precious 
additions made in recent years are a 
good reason for making the pond be¬ 
tween the Winter Garden and the 
Museum a lovely water garden, and 
a lesson all the more valuable, as 
in many places waterfowl and the 
water rat destroy the flowers of the 
most splendid Water Lilies of our day. 
This, on the subject, was in Irish Gar¬ 
dening for March :— 

Water LiLiE3 A8 TO depth of water.— 
The siigfefPtion |i$'j|nadg 3n ,ymir pages 



Sidalcea Bosy Gem. From a photograph sent by 
Mr. C. Turner , Highgate , N. 
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that Marliac’s Water Lilies might 
adorn the pond, which is far too deep 
for anything of the kind. My Water 
Lilies sometimes grow in water 10 feet 
deep. One sowed itself in water 12 feet 
deep, and came up strongly every year 
for many years. In the same pond 
they grow on the margins very well in 
a foot of water, which shows one of 
their fine qualities. At Kew they have 
never been well shown, and the public 
has never had a chance of seeing how 
It would prefer a real writer garden to 
the ducks. 

Half-hardy plants in the flower 
garden. —It is an error to state that 1 
propose to “do away with all tender 
plants in the flower garden.” Half- 
hardy and some tender plants are 
essential. Heliotrope, Canna, blue 
Salvias, Verbena* Fuchsia, and the 
more beautiful annual flowers, also 
the charming blue Bindweed, killed 
in some years. The tender plants are 
an essential part of every flower 
garden worthy of the name, but, as a 
rule, a third part of the flower garden 
is enough to devote to them, and that 
varying a little as to locality, as In 
seashore districts plants are hardy 
that soon perish intdhd. In the true 
flow'er garden there should be no hard 
exclusion of any class of plants that 
thrive in the open air and bear the 
supreme test of beauty. 

Bricks and the gardener. —The gar¬ 
dener’s building is about on a level 
with the builder’s gardening. Better 
for each to do his own work well, and 
in that way only can good w T ork be 
done. Building, like other arts, has to 
be learned, and that means a good deal 
of study. I have had some experience 
of covering pergolas, and, while they 
are made in all sorts of ways, the one 
to last, carry heavy loads of climbers 
and face the gales, should be built by 
an architect, both for its effect and en¬ 
durance. The right planting is clearly 
the business of the gardener, and a 
serious job it is to let the structure 
show the beauty of the many climbers 
of the northern w'orld. One I had to 
do with, several hundred feet long 
and covered with all the handsome 
climbing plants, was blown dowm one 
wild Feblnary day—every pillar. It 
was built without any due thought as 
to the pillars being properly braced 
and other mistakes, which should be 
iiH]>ossible in the hands of a good 
architect. The essential thing as to 
l>ergolas is that they should meet a 
want as dividing lines, shelter, shade, 
and that they should be of lasting 
materials and have stone or brick 
pillars to stand on. 

Stone paths are a great aid on heavy 
land where soppy paths occur in 
winter, as they do in much of the 
wealden land in the home counties. 
Where we step out of living rooms direct 
into a flow'er garden it is pleasant to 
have, in all weathers, dry paths. 
Thousands of tons of worn out York 
stone have been used in this way; at 
one time their only value was as a 
bottom to roads. Where work goes on 
all winter and spring the stone path is 
far lx*fore any other, as the movement 
of soil, sand, or manure makes no im¬ 
pression. The practice is meant for 
the choice flower garden, and should 
not be used w'here horse work of any 
kind may be in use. Beds in turf are 
as good as any, but they cannot be in 
every garden, and the labour in winter 
and spring is much reduced by the 
use of stone paths, edgings of the same 
material doing away wholly with.box 
and its various drawbacks. 

^ D igitized by t I Q LG 


A mixed border want. —There was a 
reference to this to the effect that 
there is no need of such a border con¬ 
sidering the quantities of hardy her¬ 
baceous plants in the garden. A 
really beautiful mixed border is a rare 
thing to see. Only once have I seen it 
at St. Anne’s in Ireland, once in the 
late Frank Miles’ garden at Bingham, 
often at Miss Jekyll’s garden in 
Surrey. It is a mistake to suppose it 
Is merely massing a number of coarse 
perennials, that flower at the same 
time, in a border. It should represent 
every class of plants of beauty in the 
open air, climbers included, and have 
a good background of open Oak trellis 
or an old wall. It is a far rarer thing 
to find than a good rock garden, yet It 
may be made in almost any soil and 
adorn any sort of garden. I have 
never seen a good one in any botanic 
garden at home or'abroad, partly, no 
doubt, because, it may be, it is not the 
business of botanic gardens as at pre¬ 
sent organised, and yet no part of a 
garden could have a better effect on the 
visitor. W. R. 

ZINNIAS. 

I have met many w T ho have to confess to 
a failure to grow Zinnias. It is nqt 
enough to treat them like Stocks and 
Asters, as the chances are they will damp 
off in the early stage. They are really 
somewhat delicate, and for this reason 
should be given more than ordinary care. 
Zinnias should not be sown much before 
April,’ as by that time the sun is more 
powerful and less artificial heat is needed, 
but it does not follow that no bottom-heat 
is wanted. The absence of a little extra 
warmth to aid the seed in germinating is, 
jierhaps, the commonest cause of failure. 
The soil should be light, containing leaf- 
mould and turfy soil well mixed together 
with sand, all being passed through a 
sieve, the roughest portions to be placed 
at the bottom of the pan, which should 
be stood in a proiwigating-pit, but if, as is 
often the case, the pan is covered with a 
handlight, the latter should be raised a 
little to admit of the escajie of moisture, 
otherwise there is a possibility of the 
young plants damping off. Prick (hem out 
when they show the second leaf, and give 
them a warm part of the house, not a place 
on a top shelf where they are apt to get 
dry, or are subject to a cold current of air. 
This may seem to be unnecessary in the 
culture of a half-hardy annual, but the 
fact is that from the want of such little 
attention Zinnias frequently seem to be 
disappointing, and if.they are not strong 
when planted out, they are long in estab¬ 
lishing themselves. 

In regard to their quarters in the gar¬ 
den some consideration should be given 
them. There are some annuals that will 
thrive well on a half-shaded border, but I 
would not plant Zinnias there if I could 
help it—rather would I give them the 
sunniest position possible. The dry- 
border, about which questions are often 
asked as to what can be grown thereon, is 
just the place for these showy annuals, 
provided the soil is good. It is no use to 
plant them in a soil devoid of nutriment. 
If good flowers are w-anted, it must be 
made rich to start with by digging in some 
rotted manure, and if into the border or 
bed where they are to be grow-n some turfy 
soil is dug, so much the better. I like to 
transplant them from single pots instead 
of from boxes or pans, as then the possi¬ 
bilities of the roots being disturbed are 
considerably reduced, and they do not like 
being interfered with any more than is 
absolutely necessary. It is better to defer 
planting out a week or so longer than to 


l»e in a hurry and get them out in May, to 
tind some morning that a cold, raw night 
lias played havoc with them. I would 
much rather wait until the first week in 
June than run the risk of losing plants, 
hut, of course, locality must be taken into 
account. Prepare the ground where they 
are to be planted by enriching it as indi¬ 
cated, as when it is borne in mind that 
Zinnias last in bloom perhaps longer than 
almost any other annual and are ex¬ 
tremely showy they are w T orth all this 
trouble. Zinnias are much improved by 
n mulching of well-rotted manure w r hcn 
the flow T er-buds are showing. T. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Sample of soil. —I have ju&t become the 
owner of a small garden, 45 feet by 30 feet, 
and am sending you a sample of the soiL 
Will you tell me what dressing it requires— 
lime or manure, or both? When should it be 
put on, and how?— E. Shaw. 

[The beet thing to do with such a soil is 
to give it a dressing of freshly-slaked lime. 
Apply about \ lb. to each square yard of 
surface and well mix it with the soil in the 
process of digging.] 

Cropping a garden.— What flowers, fruit, 
and vegetables will the soil, sample of which I 
send you, most successfully grow? The garden, 
45 feet by 30 feet, gets a fair amount of sun, 
but is in the town.—E. Shaw, Harrogate. 

[In a garden of the area mentioned there 
Is not much scope for the grow ing of vege¬ 
tables, seeing you require flowers as well. 
You can, however, have a row' or two of 
dwaif Peas, such as require short sticks 
only, and the same of French Beans. 
Then you could grow a few- l-ows of Globe 
and the long-rooted Beets; the same of 
Carrots if desirable, Lettuces, and later on 
Endive if appreciated. Then you could 
have a good succession of Radishes. 
Spinach, too, w r ould come in and be out of 
the way quickly, and so make way for 
something else. Half-a-dozen rows of 
Onions w-ould, perhaps, be serviceable, 
and a row of Parsley would be useful. In 
this w r ay the whole of the available space 
would soon he utilised. We should advise 
a flower border about 3 feet wide being 
arranged at the top and bottom of the 
plot, or ail round it if you so desire it, and 
in it sow annuals in variety, and have a 
good-sized patch of each. Of these, 
Godetias, Clarkias, Coliinsias, Llnum 
grandiflorum rubrum, annual Chrysanthe¬ 
mums, and Cosmos are a few showy sub¬ 
jects which should do well. Do not omit 
tlie night scented stock (Matthiola bicornis) 
and Mignonette wiien making out the list 
of requirements.] 

Discarded lawn-mowers.— Many when pur¬ 
chasing new lawn-mowers discard the old 
ones. This is, I think, a mistake. Assuming 
that a similar make is bought, it will be found 
that the mute, bokte, screws, etc., are inter¬ 
changeable, and, in the event of any of these, 
or of minor parte of the machine, being loot 
or broken, the old machine will be found to 
provide substitutes. This very often doe* 
away with the necessity for sending away a 
mower for trifling repairs. The hint may be 
worth noting.— W. McG. 


Manuring weakly plants.— One often 
hears of weakly or sickly plants being 
given a stimulant in the form of liquid or 
artificial manure. Though experienced 
men know that the practice is disastrous, 
yet it is necessary to point out for the 
benefit of beginners the folly of applying 
fertilisers of any kind to a plant that is 
out of health. As a matter of fact, such 
applications accentuate the sickliness and 
seal the doom of the plant. Plants are 
only able to take food when they are in 
good health. When a plant is fading or 
sickly only water should 1 he given.—M. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

IPOMJEAS. 

These are remarkable for the beauty of 
their flowers, which, though individually 
seldom lasting longer than a day, are de¬ 
velop'd in such rapid succession as to keep 
up a display for several weeks or even 
mouths. They are all sun-loving plants, 
seldom thriving in shady positions, and 
with, perhaps, only one exception, never 
flowering unless under the influence of 
direct sunlight. This exception is the 
Moon-flower (I. bona-nox), which opns its 
flowers at night and closes them again 
about an hour before sunrise. Even this 
plant requires a sunny position, or the 


I i’OM.ka ALATIPKS. —A si rong-growiug 
stove climber belonging to the same sec¬ 
tion as I. llorsfallhe and I. Thompsoniana. 
The flowers are of the usual shape, 
3 inches across the top, and salmon- 
coloured with five yellowish rays. This 
last character is rather singular in the 
genus, the colour being quite unlike what 
is usual in IjKmuras. Altogether a dis¬ 
tinct and pretty climber for the stove. 

I I’OM/EA Hoksfallias. —As a winter¬ 
flowering climber for the stove this 
I]K)ina‘a has long l>een valued in gardens, 
yet it is now less often met with than was 
the case a generation or more ago. Per¬ 
haps this is to a certain extent owing to 
the fact that it is seen to the best ad¬ 
vantage in a somewhat lofty structure, 


A good example in lull bloom is sure lo 
attract attention. 

IroMiEA bu bro-cckk i ( LE a .—“The Dic¬ 
tionary of Gardening” states that this 
Ipomu'a, which was introduced from 
Southern Mexico in 3830, is a stove 
climber, but it may la* grown under much 
cooler conditions. Given a favourable 
season, it will in some parts of the 
country do well out-of-doors. Like many 
of the Iponueas, it is of annual duration, 
and the seed should be sown in the spring 
in a structure where a temperature of 
(10 (legs, to 70 degs. is maintained. It will 
quickly germinate, and the young plants 
make rapid headway if i>otted into some 
good, moderately light compost. The 
flowers are of a delightful shade of psile 



Flowering shoots of Ipomce i Horsjallice. From a drawing by II. G. Moon. 


flowers, if produced at all, will be poor. 
Many of them are annuals, and ripen seed 
freedy under artificial conditions, so that 
when once obtained they are easily kept 
from year to year. The |>eroHuial species 
do not ap]>ear to rqien seeds under culti¬ 
vation. They ;ill like a strong soil and 
plenty of water when growing, the 
IK-rennial kinds preferring dryness when 
at rest. Several sjiceies are of imi>ortance 
economically, such as I. Jalaiia, which 
yields the jalap of the shops: 1. Purga, 
also useful in medicine; I. Batatas, the 
sweet Potato, cultivated in tropical coun¬ 
tries for its thick, starchy tubers, which, 
when cooked, are usejl^is we use Potatoes. 
Of indoor, varieties /he folio \vim% Jne*the 

Ucst^gitizedrlBy CjCL 'QIC 


and where it gets a fair amount of direct 
sunlight. A distinct and showy variety, 
under the name of Briggsl, has smaller 
flowers than those of I. liorsfalliie, but 
they are very bright in colour and borne 
in great profusion. As a richlv-eoloured 
climber for the depth of winter this 
variety has much to commend it. 

I comas a Leari, a native of Ceylon, was 
introduced in 183b. As a roof plant for 
the stove or intermediate house it is de¬ 
lightful, the large fragile-looking flowers 
being very freely borne. They are of an 
intensely bright blue, with a lighter 
throat. This Iponnca is a plant of easy 
culture, the main care lieing to keep it 
clear of red spider, which, if the atmo¬ 
sphere is at all dry, is apt to give trouble. 


blue, barred with a reddish suffusion. 
This Ii*>m:ea has a very pretty effect 
when grown in 0-incli liots, the shoots left 
to ramble over a few loose branches stuck 
in the i>ot. It is also seen to great ad¬ 
vantage when loosely secured to a rafter 
in the greenhouse, the minor shoots 
allowed to dispose themselves at will. 

Ipomjea Thomcsoxiana. —From its re¬ 
semblance to I. liorsfallia* it was first 
named as a white variety of that species. 
It is, however, distinct in having “thick 
fleshy leaves, the leaflets of which are 
stalked, not sessile, rounded, not tailoring 
at the base, and entire, not wavy at the 
margins. The flowers, moreover, are 
nearly double Qtlfiqircafcftcflf those of I. 
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PLANTS FOR GREENHOUSE. 

Thb following i.Cants I grow in my greenhouse 
Azalea indica, double Begonias, Cineraria, 
Deutzia, Fuchsia, Heliotrope, Hydrangea 
horteneie, and Lilium auratum. I would like 
to grow a few more, if you would please name 
a few not difficult to manage, either from cut¬ 
tings or otherwise; also a few annuals and 
perennials that I could grow from seed. 
Please name a good flowering plant for edging 
stage? I have a greenhouse and stove.—W. T. 

[There are many other greenhouse plants 
not difficult to manage that would be likely 
to suit you. They are readily propagated 
from cuttings, and the plants so obtained 
will soon attain flowering size. Prominent 
among them are: Abutilons Boute de 
Neige (white), A. Golden Fleece (yellow), 
and A. Sanglant (red); Arum Lily; 
Bouvardias of sorts, a good selection being 
Alfred Neuner (double white), Humboldti 
corymbiflora (white), King of the Scarlets, 
Mrs. Robert Green (salmon-pink), Pre¬ 
sident Cleveland (scarlet), and Vreelandi 
(white); Calceolaria Clibrani, a graceful 
yellow kind; Cannas of sorts; Perpetual- 
flowering Carnations, of which there is a 
wide choice; Coronilla glauca, blooming 
in spring; Cytisus racemosus, with deep 
yellow flowers; Diplacus glutinosus, a 
shrubby Mimulus, with orange flowers; 
Erlangea tomentosa, bearing heads of lilac 
coloured flowers in winter ; Eupatorium 
petiolare, Daisy-like heads of white flowers 
in early spring; Kalosanthes c-occinea, 
scarlet flowers in summer; Lilium 
Harris!, a white, tubular-flowered Lily; 
Pelargoniums in great variety; Phyllo- 
cacti of sorts; Plumbago eapensis, blue 
flowers in summer; Salvia Pride, of 
Zurich, scarlet; and Veronicas of sorts 
that bloom in autumn. 

Annuals and others that may be raised 
from seeds for greenhouse decoration are 
Alonsoa Warscewiczi, scarlet; Balsam, 
various colours ; Browallia speciosa major, 
violdt purple; Calceolarias in variety ; 
Celosia plumosa ; Clarkias, of sorts; Cy¬ 
clamens in variety; Impatlens Holsti, 
salmon-scarlet; Nemesias in variety; 
Nicotiaua Sanderse; Petunias of sorts; 
Primulas in great variety, particularly P. 
malaeoides, P. obeonica, and P. sinensis; 
Schizanthusof sorts ; and Streptoearpuses, 
Most of these may be sown in a gentle heat 
in spring. There is not much choice of a 
good flowering plant for edging a stage. 
Perhaps the best would be Campanula iso- 
phylla, the white variety alba, and the 
pale lavender variety Mayi. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Colease*.— These are easily grown, a fact 
which will be appreciated by many at the 
present time. Cuttings strike quickly in a 
sharp heat, and nice specimens can be ob¬ 
tained in a very short time if the plants are 
grown in heat. The blue-flowered C. thyr- 
eoideus is useful for winter decoration, and 
fresh stock should be raised each year in the 
same manner as the fine-foliaged varieties. If 
cuttings are not available cut back a few of 
the old plants as soon as they cease blooming, 
when, if placed in heat, they will soon furnish 
an ample supply.—A. W. 

Primula verticillata.—It is pleasant to see 
a note in favour of this (page 81). I consider 
it should not be discarded because of the 
hybrid . P. kewensis, fine though the latter is. 
A few plants may well be grown by those who 
own a greenhouse; but, unfortunately, the 
amateur with only a small structure does not 
sufficiently realise the value of such Primulas 
os this. Its yellow flowers and farinose foliage 
are highly pleasing.—8. A. 


Iiemon-8cented Verbena.—A few old plants 
of this should be cut back and placed in heat 
to furnish cuttings. These should be taken oil 
when ready with a heel, and inserted in sandy 
soil, 5-inch pots being a good size to use for 
striking them in. Cuttings struck at |.his^ date 
make good rueful filantei fhri tl ^ 
summer.—A. W. s 1 
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GARDEN FOOD. 

IN DISPRAISE OF THE POTATO. 

It Is pleasant to observe the able defence 
of the Potato by “ A Scottish Gardener,” 
on page 120. It is all very well for those 
who can command a great variety of food¬ 
stuffs and who depend little on the Potato 
as an article of food to criticise the Potato, 
but there are many households where it is 
a necessity if a plentiful and acceptable 
meal is to be obtained. There is nothing 
which can take its place, and the present 
scarcity of Potatoes in Scotland is a 
serious state of matters in many house¬ 
holds. In Scotland, as well as in Ireland, 
the Potato is much more largely consumed 
than in England. It may be contended 
that there are other foods which will give 
more sustenance in a smaller bulk, but 
those who have had to live on emergency 
rations, even for a short time, find how 
unsatisfying they are, despite their book 
value in protein and the other constituents 
which go to make up a “ scientific ” food. 

There are three points which enter into 
the question of Potatoes as food. One is 
the land, another the variety chosen, and 
another the cooking. Unfortunately, 
Potatoes have too often been judged by 
their appearance on the show table un¬ 
cooked. But the true test is when the 
tuber is shown cooked in its skin. A com- 
I>etitive class of this kind at a show is 
the true test both of the grower and the 
<ook. “A Scottish Gardener” is quite 
right in' decrying the chipped Potato and 
its other preparations, but these, as a 
rule, are only suitable for the jaded appe¬ 
tite. In these times of “ meatless ” days 
many people miss their supplies of Pota¬ 
toes, at present difficult to procure in 
many parts. With .the Potato, well grown 
and well cooked, and a little butter or 
margarine, with some milk additional, if 
need be, many a family, especially 
children, could make a good and satis¬ 
factory dinner when means would not per¬ 
mit the purchase of other articles of diet. 
I have known the Potato sold at half-a- 
crown a hundredweight, although in 
Potato-growing districts four shillings 
might be described as nearer the average. 
No better or cheaper food for the house¬ 
hold of small means could be procured. 
Compare this with the present conditions 
and Potatoes at the regulation price of 
ljd. per pound, and it may be realised 
how great the loss to the working class 
has been by the shortage of last year’s 
crop. It is this shortage which renders it 
impossible in many households to con¬ 
form to the Food Controller’s four pounds 
of bread per head, especially as many can¬ 
not afford, even if they wanted it, the 
two and a half pounds of meat permitted. 

I agree with “A Scottish Gardener” 
that the Potato is “indispensable.” By 
all means grow as many other vegetables 
as possible, but do not neglect the most 
useful of all—the Potato—for the large 
family, at least. 

Another Scottish Gardener. 


Oat cakes.— The note on the above on 
page 120 omits to mention that the Oat 
cakes made over the open fire should be 
cooked on a flat iron utensil known in 
Scotland as a “girdle.” After the cakes 
are cooked on this they are generally set 
in front of the fire to toast a little. Un¬ 
fortunately, the true old Oat cake has been 
too largely neglected by housewives, 
although many use the small cakes bought 
in packets, many makes of which are very 
good, though more expensive by far than 
home-made Oat cakes. Many add a little 
dripping or other fat to the cakes when 
mixing the meal in a basin. This makes 
them more palatable and more easily 


eaten. In many households the Oat cakes 
are always made with this. Some of the 
very coarse Oatmeal does not make very 
palatable cakes. In households where 
very little Oatmeal is used it is sometimes 
kept too long and becomes bitter. I am 
not sure of the relative nutritive value of 
Oatmeal and Wheat-flour, but it should be 
pointed out that the Oatmeal is dearer 
per stone than the Wheat-Hour.—A Scots¬ 
man. 

[Another way is to spread cream over 
the Oat cake when on the “ girdle.” This 
is known as “ creamy bread,” and is very 
tasty and palatable. This is favoured by 
the younger members of the family. There 
is, too, what are known as “bannocks,” 
which are the Oatmeal when mixed with 
water simply pressed out with the fingers 
and not levelled with the rolling-pin. The 
cooking of these is completed on the girdle 
without any toasting in front of the fire. 

If the Oatmeal is trodden very hard into 
what is known as the “ girnal ” (Scotch 
for barrel) it will not get bitter.—T.] 

Rhubarb—a caution.— Forced Rhubarb 
is an excellent article of diet at this time 
of year, but people seem to be timid of 
buying it because sugar is indispensable to 
its use. It were idle to pretend that Rhu¬ 
barb can be cooked without sugar, its 
acrid nature making that happy state of 
affairs impossible. Yet the suggestion 
may be put forth that even w ith the neces¬ 
sary amount of added sugar Rhubarb at 
current retail prices is not exjiensivo. 
Here it is well to note that the best quality 
is in reality the cheapest. Rhubarb is ex¬ 
ceptionally good this year, being for the 
most part well coloured and of rich 
flavour.— Telegraph. 

]Very doubtful advice. It is full of 
oxalic acid. We may read_ of disease com - 
ing from its use. —Ed.] 

Two meals a day sufficient.— One who 
knows informs us that the late Lord 
Strathcona, who lived till he was over 
ninety, never took any lunch. He only 
book breakfast and dinner, and enjoyed 
splendid health. For over sixty years he 
never ate more than two meals a day. 
This, too, is the way of the French and 
Italian peoples. The very early cup of 
coffee or soup that they start with is not a 
meal, and some do not touch anything 
until their good meal at noon or near it. 
The way French and Italian men have 
fought during this war is proof of the 
value of their way as to food. 

Apples—dessert and oooklng.— Throw¬ 
ing Apples into two classes has done no 
end of harm. From long experience with 
Apples, my view is that the best eating 
Apple is often the best cooking Apple.—W. 

“ Meatless day nonsense.”— Your corre¬ 
spondent ” W.” (page 104) has struck the right 
note in pointing out that in our food supplies 
there is “ an enormous range of wholesome 
and quite adequate nourishment only requir¬ 
ing careful choice and cookery.” We are 
largely the creatures of habit, hence it is 
that so many have come to look upon meat as 
absolutely essential, and regard the suggestion 
of a meatless day as a hardship. lit would be 
one of the best things for the nation if the 
Food Controller issued imperative instructions 
for one or more meatless days per week. That 
more vegetables will be used this year than 
ever before is a foregone conclusion, as multi¬ 
tudes of people growing their own produce for 
the first time will realise that it is possible 
to live on what the garden yields without 
having to run to the butcher so often.— 
Townsman. 

Apple Lord Burghley. —Some fine specimens 
of t.Vii« Apple have oome into my hands, and 
I am very pleased with their fine quality and 
flavour. I understand that it is a very pro¬ 
ductive Apple, and cannot make out why it is 
not more generally grown.. I like it as well 
as any Apple that I am acquainted with.— 

W. J. ram. i MlVERSITY 
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ROCK, ALPINE, BOO, FERN, AND 
WATER GARDENS. 

A USE OF THE COMMON REED 
(Arundo Phragmites). 

Tiie dam shown was built several hundred 
years ago to retain a lake of half a dozen 
acres, the water deep in parts. After the 
iron-work days it was broken through 
more than once, the bed of the lake becom¬ 
ing a Willow bed. When it came into my 
hands the dam had to be considered as to 
safety, the overflow, with a high fall, tend- 


and these break up the waves and protect 
the dam winter and summer. Following 
our usual practice, we do not cut down the 
stems with beauty of colour in winter, but 
in this case, wanting its protection at all 
seasons, we never,cut the Reed down. 

Not only the common Reed of lake and 
marsh is w’orth while keeping for its win¬ 
ter colour, but all the taller waterside 
plants and the larger Knotworts (Poly¬ 
gonum) and perennial Zizania are very 
effective in winter. Solomon’s Seal, too, 
and some bold Starw’orts come in to help 
the Siberian Dogw’ood, the yellow Willow’, 


ROOM AND WINDOW. 

IIARDY FLOWERS AND GREENERY 
FOR WINTER. 

It is doubtful if w r e appreciate as w r e 
ought things that are common. One often 
hears it said that you cannot have cut 
flowers, etc., in winter unless you have a 
greenhouse. This is a mistake, as all who 
grow or have observed the beautiful shrubs 
and hardy flow’ers that are available at 
this season know’. Having to provide a 
large amount of material for cutting 



Common Reed 'protecting old dam. Winter effect. 


ing to wear away the bank. That was got 
over by constructing a fall in horseshoe 
form, but then still there remained the 
problem of the front of the dam. It 
was formed by a sandstone wall, but 
the wash of the waves from the prevail¬ 
ing winds, and the action of frost had 
worked havoc \Vith the stone. It then oc¬ 
curred to me that if I put a belt of our 
common Reed in front of the dam it might 
break the force of the waves and help to 
protect the bank. Tha^vater w’as too deep 
for the Reed to go tjpo frur-ir. Just making 
a belt 1 of stems fronVsJcfet’te JjfeJtVdde, 


and the bright Willow of the Surrey 
nurseries. Some of the Brambles of 
evergreen form and Rocksprays (Coto- 
neaster) help well, C. horizontalis being 
about the best for banks and rocks, or any 
place where Its fine form may be showm. 


"The English Flower Garden and Home 

Grounds.” —Keso Edition, ISlh, revised, with descriptions 
of all the best plants, trees, and shrubs, their culture and 
arrangement, illustrated on wood. Cloth, medium 8vo, 15s.; 
jwst free, 15s. Gd. Of all Booksellers or from the office 
of Gardening Illustrated, 03, Lincoln's Inn Fields, 
London, W. C. 


through the year, and this for rooms that 
are large and dark in winter, I find many 
shrubs and hardy things most valuable, in 
many instances more so than material 
grown under glass. It is astonishing how 
many things can be brought into use, 
choosing material according to the position 
and vases it is to be used for. On several 
occasions I have used on the dinner-table 
the yellow Jasmine, with sprays of 
common Box or other hardy greenery, and 
lam sure they, were as beautiful as many 
things grown ini a etx^fe. Some vases in 
my siUiag^oqfi are Kfljarlmng Ailed with 
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brandies of Phillyrea (green), small shoots 
of Garrya elliptica, with their long white 
catkins hanging over the sides, and long 
shoots of yellow Jasmine placed loosely 
amongst tliem. Sprays of berried Holly 
and this yellow Jasmine make a good con¬ 
trast. Few things look more beautiful 
than a bowl tilled with the dark bronze- 
leaved common Barberry and Christmas 
ltoses intermingled. Flowering-shoots of 
the Winter Sweet (Chimonanthus fra- 
grans), when placed in low vessels with 
small shoots of Phillyrea angustifolia, are 
always welcome, and call forth praise 
from the delicious scent of the Chimonan- 
thus. Long shoots of Lonicera fragrau- 
tissima arranged in tall glasses with light 
greenery are very lasting. Laurustinus 
can be used in many ways to the best ad¬ 
vantage. Leaves and sprays of the com¬ 
mon green Ivy are a good setting to 
Christmas Roses and many other things, 
such as Snowdrops, etc. I have used 
sprays of Garrya elliptica in big, tall 
vessels in high positions in comers, as also 
variegated Holly and other bright 
greenery. C. S. 


FRUIT. 

GOOSEBERRY CATERPILLAR. 
Those who wore troubled with this jtest 
last season should take such measures at 
the present time as will lead to its effec¬ 
tual eradication. The reason why the pre¬ 
sent season is recommended for dealing 
with this insect is that in many instances 
the ground between bush fruits— e.g.. 
Currants and Gooseberries—is now being 
pointed over or lightly dug, with a view 
to the burying of weeds and making all 
neat and tidy. It may not be generally 
known that these insects hibernate under | 
the bushes in the form of cocoons, from j 
which tiie full-grown insect emerges in due | 
course, and proceeds to lay its eggs on the 
bushes. It is, therefore, quite clear that 
remedial measures are liest undertaken 
while the pupa is yet in the soil. These 
remedies are simple and within the reach 
of all. The lirst is to remove the soil, 
o inches in depth, to as far as the branches 
spread, under every bush that was in¬ 
fested last year, and bury it deeply in 
some other i>art of the garden, or other¬ 
wise char it by burning other refuse with 
it. If any roots are excised as a con¬ 
sequence of the removal of the infested 
soil, cover them with fresh soil taken 
either from lietween the rows—when the 
latter are a good distance ajiart—or from 
some other source. Then apply freshly- 
slaked lime in sufficient quantity to coat 
the surface, so that (here is quite a thin 
layer of lime lying on it, which will kill 
any cocoons which may have become ex- 
IhxhmI, and at the same time present a 
barrier through which the full-grown in¬ 
sect will have a difficulty in pushing, 
should any of the cocoons escape disturb¬ 
ance when clearing out the soil from be¬ 
neath the bushes. Quite fresh lime must 
be used, as that which has been lying by 
for some time is of no value, and no alarm 
need be feared as to its injuring the bushes 
in any way. An effectual cure must not 
lie looked for the first season, as it is quite 
lM)ssible that however carefully the above 
directions may be followed out some will 
escaiie, but by steady iierseverance and 
giving the caterpillars no quarter as soon 
as they are detected the i>est can be even¬ 
tually stumi>ed out. If any reader is 
living in the country where the roads have 
not been tarred, then the dust from these 
is a very simple remedy. Collect a good 
quantity of this, then syringe the bushes 
with clear wateiy'TTfllowing this jip by 
dusting both the i tie|@les of 


the branches with the road dust, taking 
care while doing so that the caterpillars 
are well covered with it. This causes 
them to fall to the ground, when they can 
lie quickly destroyed by beating them with 
the back of a sjiade. 


PROTECTING FRUIT-TREES IN 
BLOOM. 

1 shall be much obliged if you will kindly tell 
me which is the beet sort of protection to use 
for covering Peaches and Nectarines on a 
wall; whether tifiany or sacking of any kind, 
and when the trees ought to he covered over?— 
E. D. 

[Probably the best form of artificial pro¬ 
tection next to a glass roof is a three-fold 
covering of 1-inch mesh netting dropped 
over Bamboo poles, which are set against 
the wall at the top and slope to the ground, 
about 4 feet or 5 feet (according to the 
height) away from the base of the wall. 
This will admit air and light freely, and is 
generally sufficient to ensure enough fruits 
for a crop. This netting does not render 
the trees tender, and wards off hailstones 
in a manner that would hardly be realised 
unless seen. We know one garden in 
which this is all the protection given, and 
fine crops of fruits are had annually.] 

-Much may be done, as far as wall- 

trees are concerned, by protecting the 
bloom, if only with several folds of fish- 
netting suspended in front of the trees. 
Pears and the Gage Plums are so valuable 
that they are equally as worthy of extra 
protection in the shape of coping boards 
as Peaches or Apricots. Common Spruce 
boards cau be bought cheaply, and they 
will last for many years if stored away 
when taken down from the walls, and they 
also answer just the same puriiose as the 
more expensive glazed copings. Cherries 
are also sufficiently valuable to warrant 
the same amount of time and trouble being 
exjiended on them, as once the boards are 
fixed in position and the netting susjiended, 
strained, and securely pegged to the soil, 
no further attention is required until the 
crop is safe. The protection must then be 
gradually reduced and finally dispensed 
with altogether, hut weather conditions 
are a good guide for the right time to do 
this. Laths or i»oles should be used in 
connection with coping lioards and nets 
to prevent the latter from lieing blown 
against tin* trees and bruising tlie blos¬ 
soms. These should lie let into the alleys 
about 9 inches, securing the tops to the 
boards with nails either against the edges 
or just; under the edges. Nails driven in 
at every 2 feet along the edge of the boards 
will suffice for suspending the nets, and 
the ixdes or laths should stand quite 2 feet 
away from the base of the wall. For 
Peaches, Nectarines, and Apricots frlgi- 
domo blinds are very useful, as the crops 
of these are too valuable to run any risk 
while the trees are in bloom. Frigi-domo 
is rather costly in the first instance, but 
it will, with care, last in good condition 
for a number of years. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Value of wood-ashes.— Of all manures 
commonly termed artificial, these are, i*er- 
liaps, the oldest. Burning may not lx? the 
most economic way to deal with soft vege¬ 
table matter, as in a few months it can lie 
rotted by stacking and moistening. Ex- 
lieriencc shows that it is very valuable 
plant food, as all gardeners, especially 
those whose supplies of animal manure are 
small, have found to their benefit. In 
deeply-worked soil splendid crops are com¬ 
monly produced by the aid, almost exclu¬ 
sively, of decayed vegetable matter. But 
hard wood broken up ever so small and 
buried iu the soil would be long in decom¬ 
posing, and would in the process promote 
much harmful fungoid growth. The con¬ 


version of this hard and, so far as plant 
food is concerned, useless material into an 
active manure by burning is a simple pro¬ 
cess. Wood-ashes may not be so rich in 
potash as kainit, but at least they consti¬ 
tute a singularly safe dressing, not only 
because of the potash they contain, but lie- 
cause the ash does not immediately dis¬ 
solve and helps to keep the soil open and 
friable. No one now advises the making 
of Vine or other fruit borders without a 
liberal addition of wood-ashes, and all gar¬ 
deners alive to their manurial value col¬ 
lect and burn all woody matter not other¬ 
wise useful for the puriose. The majority 
of gardeners agree that we have few arti¬ 
ficially-produced manures more valuable 
or desirable than are wood-ashes, soot, 
and lime.—A. 

Hothouses and the war.— “ Kirk ” gives 
very tangible reasons, on page 58, against 
the absurd suggestions of the daily Press 
of suppressing the use of coal and coke 
for our greenhouses during the period of 
the war. What about the market-grower 
who has large areas of glass that have 
cost immense sums for the growing of 
food stuffs? If ever there was a period 
when Tomatoes had a national value, 
surely it is now, when meat and other food 
are so dear. To thousands of the working 
classes Tomatoes serve as a substitute for 
meat, in the daily summer menu, especially 
where there are young children. To argue 
that Tomatoes can be grown for summer 
use without the use of fire heat is wrong, 
because the Tomato is distinctly a tender 
subject, and makes but very slow headway 
in the early months of the year. What 
justification would there be in holding up 
supplies until they can be had from the 
open air, thus bringing them into season 
in late summer only? There are other 
crops, too, like Grapes, for instance. 
People forget that the daily toll of war 
casualties has very many serious cases 
where a gift of riiie Grains is very accept¬ 
able ; indeed, indisiiensable. Hospitals 
certainly ought to hare a prior claim in 
these matters. For such crops what would 
the discontinuance of coni mean, lioth to 
tiie legitimate trader and the public? 
There a re undoubtedly -many who .are 
driven to use much less coal or coke than 
would lie the cast* in pre-war times simply 
because they cannot afford it. As “ Kirk ** 
rightly says, there will he many empty 
houses this year, uot only because of the 
high price and difficulty of procuring coal 
or coke, lmt liecausc of the shortage of 
labour.—W. S. . 

An old Pear-tree.- There is a wonderful 
Pear-tree still flourishing and bearing fruit 
which was planted nearly JHM) years ago in 
the village of Salem, Mass. At that time 
Governor Endicott, being very interested 
in fruit-farming, sent to Dorchester for 
an English Pear-tree. After some con¬ 
siderable time the tree arrived in a some¬ 
what dried-up condition, hut lieing very 
carefully planted and watched over by 
Governor Endicott himself it survived the 
long journey and became, after some years, 
a most noted fruit-tree. It is carefully 
teuded aud surrounded by a fence*. Every 
visitor to Denver, Mass., seizes the oppor¬ 
tunity of seeing this remarkable tree, 
which grows near the Denver River. When 
Governor Endicott died, in 1GU5, he left 
tiie famous tree to his daughter’s care, 
making special mention of it in his will.— 
Pearson 8 Weekly. 


Index and Binding Cases for oomplotad 

Volume. — The Index to PoIuhw XXXVIII. of Garden¬ 
ing Ili.uktratkd « now ready (price 3d., poet free 
Tht Bituiinn Cam for the. tame I'otume it almt a ini table 
(price In. 6d„ by port- Ik. ltd.). The. Index and fiindinp 
Cam can be obtained from any nttrmujent, or from the 
Publisher, 63, Lincoln'» Inti Field*, London, ir.fi If orilcrcd 
Utgcther, the price '*J\lhe. jqitfrfiirtdiMi/ Cam it !*., poet 

/r “ CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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VEGETABLES. 

EMILY POTATOES, RADISHES, AND 
LETTUCES IN FRAMES. 

Eakly crops of the above may be easily 
grown on hotbeds (luring the spring. I 
have for many years grown the three 
crops at the same time in the same bed. 
Rather deep brick frames are the best, but 
portable wooden ones may be used. If 
the Latter, it would be necessary to first 
build the hotbed and then place the frame 
on it. Tree-leaves and littery manure in 
equal proi>ortious may be used, but if the 
leaves are scarce one-third of them to two- 
thirds of manure would do, and, of course, 
litter alone would answer the purpose. 
First spread out the manure in an open 
shed, or in the open if the weather be dry, 


first. Some of the Lettuces will be useful 
in salads and others for planting out on 
warm borders in the oixn air near the 
foot of south walls and similar positions. 
As the Potatoes grow, more air must be 
admitted on warm days. It is wonderful 
how much good produce may lx* raised in 
a few frames in the way described, and 
they will Ik? available afterwards for 
Cucumbers or Melons. G. G. B. 

SPRING WORK IN ALLOTMENTS. 
The question of home-grown food is a 
most important one. The Potato, being 
the first and most important vegetable, 
claims attention. It is right that this 
should be so, but it would be a great mis¬ 
take to neglect, too much, the cultivation 
of other kinds of vegetables, especially 
green ones. In the ease of the Potato, 


If the ground was not mauured in the 
autumn mix rotted manure only, now, 
with the’ top spit of soil; also add, if avail¬ 
able, one jxck of soot and two pecks of 
wood-ashes to each square rod of ground, 
the two last-named being used about one 
week prior to the sowing of the seeds. 
Parsnips should be sown very thinly in 
j drills 1 inch deep and 1G inches to 18 inches 
apart. The Onion seed should be sown, 
also thinly, in drills 10 inches apart, then 
there will be ample room for the hoe to 
pass between the rows of plants. Onions 
raised in boxes under glass should be 
planted out about the middle of April. 
Prepare the ground thoroughly. Bulbs of 
good average size will result if the young 
plants are put out 5 inches apart in rows 
1 foot asunder. Preserve all the roots in¬ 
tact and transpkint with the aid of a 



Lower lake, Gravetye. Summer view . See page 151. 


and turn the heap daily for one week, then 
mix the leaves with it and lightly shake 
out the material as it is placed in the 
frame. It will be necessury to tread the 
wauure firmly round the sides of the 
flame, otherwise the material would 
eventually sink down more there than in 
the centre. Build up the bed almost level 
with the top of the frame, then put on 
good loam and a fair quantity of leaf¬ 
ed to a depth of 1 foot or a little more. 
The Potatoes should lx* planted 1 foot 
jq«rt each way. When they are covered, 
sow broadcast thinly and evenly some 
early Radishes, such as Wood’s Frame, 
and also thinly a pinch of Lettuce-seed. 
Level the surface and put on the lights, 
hut leave a small opening at the top to 
allow of the escape of a^y rank gases. 
The Radishes and Ixttufes \yiTL 
quickly, and the formerVmJlWiy txpdiliV 


too, we have the Potato disease to reckon 
with. Wise cultivators will judiciously 
supplement their Potatoes with such vege¬ 
tables as Parsnips, Beet, Carrots, Onions, 
Broad Beans, Peas, Runners, and French 
Beans, Leeks, Celery, and Jerusalem 
Artichokes—all suitable for storing or 
preserving. The Peas may lx? bottled and 
the French Beans dried and stored, while 
the Runner Beans are excellent salted 
down where there is a surplus of pods of 
usable size in the lute autumn. Brussels 
Sprouts should be raised in a cold frame 
or in a sheltered part of the garden, 
pricked off into nursery beds, and finally 
transplanted to ground that has been 
cropped with early Potatoes. Onions and 
Parsnips must be sown as soon as the 
weather and the condition of the soil will 
permit. Turn over and thoroughly break 
up the soil to a depth of at least 18 inches. 


hand-fork or trowel, if ixssiblo, while the 
soil is in a moderate state of moistuoss. 

Broad Beaus and Peas must also be sown 
i directly the soil is in a nice workable con¬ 
dition. The Beans should lx* grown in the 
stiff soil if there are stiff and light soils 
in the allotment. If the Beans are sown 
in double rows drop the seeds 7 inches 
apart, and allow a space of 2 feet between 
these double lines. If sown in single rows 
the latter should be 18 inches apart and 
the seeds 5 inches asunder in the lines. 
The dwarf, early, round-seeded Peas should 
lie sown first. Very little sticking will lx* 
necessary, a consideration where Pea- 
sticks are difficult to obtain. Turnips 
should not lx sown in o|ien allotments be¬ 
fore the middle of April. If much exjiosed 
i the end of the month will bo quite soon 
enough, as frequcuQg’i^RSi'tffiCilftint plants 
from very 
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Sow seeds of the early stump-rooted 
Carrots in well-broken soil in wai;m posi¬ 
tions. It will be time enough for sowing 
main crop Carrots in the latter part of 
April, and Beet late in May. G. G. B. 


CELERY TRIALS AT WISLEY. 

The following awards have been made to 
Celery and Celeriac by the Council of the 
Royal Horticultural Society after trial at 
Wisley 

Awards to Celery. 

Awards of Merit.— Clay worth Prize 
Pink, raised, introduced, and sent by 
Messrs. Sydenham, Birmingham; also 
sent by Messrs. Hurst, London; Invin¬ 
cible White, raised, introduced, and sent 
by Messrs. Dobbie, Edinburgh. 

Highly Commended. —Early Rose, sent by 
Messrs. Hurst, London (Award of Merit, 
1900); Incomparable Crimson, raised, in¬ 
troduced, and sent by Messrs. Carter, 
Raynes Park, S.W.; Matchless Pink, 
raised, introduced, and sent by Messrs. A. 
Dickson, Belfast. 

Awards to Celeriac. 

IIiGnLY Commended.— Delicatesse, intro¬ 
duced and sent by Messrs. Barr, Taplow; 
Late Summer, sent by Messrs. Barr, Tap- 
low ; ordinary type, raised, introduced, 
and sent by Messrs. Sydenham, Birming¬ 
ham ; Selected, raised, introduced, and 
sent by Messrs. Sutton, Reading. 


ROOT CROPS. 

Such root crops as Parsnips, Carrots, and 
Beet will, no doubt, play an important 
part in augmenting the food supply next 
autumn and winter. Of'the three, Beet is 
l»erhaps the least valuable from an eco¬ 
nomic point of view, but when other veget¬ 
ables are scarce, as at the present time, 
Beet forms a welcome addition to the 
menu, and in a time of stress would doubt¬ 
less then be in much greater demand. 
Carrots, on the other hand, which can be 
cooked in many ways, could, in the event 
of a shortage in the Potato crop, be largely 
employed to supply the deficiency, as a 
dish of plain boiled Carrots forms a very 
wholesome and appetising article of diet, 
while they could in case of dire necessity 
take the place of Potatoes altogether. 
Parsnips are not quite so popular or nearly 
so largely consumed as the preceding, but 
for those who appreciate them they form 
a very nutritious- article of diet.. In a 
time of scarcity they would, no doubt, be 
more largely consumed, therefore it be¬ 
hoves all who are now planning their crop¬ 
ping arrangements to anticipate such de¬ 
mands this coming season and allow for 
the growing of extra large breadths of all 
three, more particularly Cdrrots and Par- 
snii>s. 

Cultural requirements are much the 
same in all three instances. The plots 
intended for them should be in a fertile 
condition, while a good depth of soil, 
the result of having been double dug 
within recent years, is very essential. 
Manure should not have been applied since 
the autumn, but the best results are 
always reaped when. the soil has been 
thoroughly manured in the spring of the 
previous year. These remarks in the case 
of Carrots apply to the growing of main- 
crop varieties, such as the various inter¬ 
mediate and long-rooted types. Parsnips 
may be sown as soon as the soil is in a fit 
condition, Carrots early in April, and of 
Beet the Globe-shaped varieties in early 
and mid April, and the long-rooted sorts 
the end of that month or the first week in 
May. If extra fine roots are required, the 
drills should not stand closer than 
15 inches asunder, but, as quantity rather 
than quality wiil-*>r should be the chief 
consideration 4n thisy ceifcilnL ; &ey may 
be drawn 1 fooNtpart: regular 


germination of the seed in each instance 
the surface of the plots must undergo 
a thorough course of preparation. In 
some cases merely breaking down the 
rough lumps and following this up with a 
good raking suffices to ensure a good tilth. 
In others it is necessary to first fork over 
and pulverise the surface, choosing an 
opportunity for doing so when the soil is 
on the dry side or in good working con¬ 
dition. If an attack of the various insect 
pests incidental to all three crops is ap¬ 
prehended, a dressing of wood ashes 
should be given "prior to the raking down 
or forking over of the surface soil. The 
drills should not be deeper than 2 inches, 
and if the sites have been properly pre¬ 
pared there will then be an ample supply 
of fine soil with which to cover in the 
seeds. This is best done with the feet, 
which also imparts the necessary degree 
of firmness to ensure successful germina¬ 
tion and subsequent growth of the plants. 
When the seedlings are large enough to 
handle they should be thinned out, leaving 
them from 8 inches to 9 inches apart in 
the rows. C. G. H. 


DISEASED TOTATOES. 

In this neighbourhood complaints are rife 
as to the ravages of the Potato disease 
among garden and field crops. It is very 
strange to find that the Potatoes in one 
garden are badly diseased while in another 
close by the crops are heavy and there is 
practically no disease. It is found that 
on heavy land Potatoes are almost immune 
from disease. On light soils there is less 
than one-tliird of sound tubers, the re¬ 
mainder being fit for pig food only. Some 
sorts seem more resistant than others. 
Factor and Up-to-Date, notable winter 
Potatoes, and well known for their heavy 
crops, have hereabouts been badly 
diseased. Arran- Chief is, in my case, 
much the best among several, the percent¬ 
age of diseased tubers giving but little 
cause for complaint. Great Scot, too, 
gave a good yield and not much disease, 
and the same applies to Dalmeny Hero. 
King Edward was lifted early and there 
was scarcely any disease apparent at the 
time, but later it was found that quite two- 
thirds of a very fine crop was diseased. 
This disease developed in the store. The 
lifting of late Potatoes has been purposely 
deferred because of the presence of disease, 
so that it is less difficult to select the 
sound from the bad. It was quite ex¬ 
pected that on ground that was well 
manured disease would be rife, but the 
reason for this marked immunity on 
clayey soils, whether it has been manured 
or not, requires explanation. We hear 
mixed reports from the Potato fields. In 
some counties and districts there is an 
average, or even above an average, crop; 
in others it is much below, disease account¬ 
ing for much waste and disappointment. 
Early POcatoes escaped, as did the early 
maincrops, where they were lifted in good 
time, and the yield was in each case good. 
Spraying with Bordeaux mixture had no 
apparent effect this season. All main- 
crops were treated with the Yoss specific, 
but apparently this was wasted labour. 
There seems to be no unity of opinion as 
to the need for absolute clearance of the 
diseased Potatoes, some leaving them on 
the ground and caring not for possible 
contingencies, while others zealously re¬ 
move every diseased tuber. There seem 
no actual data whether spores remain In 
the soil from one year to another. 

West Wilts. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Pond mud.—I have run off the water from a 
pool of 1J acres, and propose to eow it with 
field Peas and Beane. Thfl mud will dry firm. 


and fe fairly rich and of good depth. I pro¬ 
pose to eow on the mud in April or May, when 
firm enough. Gan yon recommend any better 
cropP—W. A. E. 

[If you can get the mud firm and dry 
enough to allow of its being dug or forked 
over prior to, or some three or four weeks 
in advance of, the time you wish to sow 
the seed, apply $ lb. of fresh-slaked lime 
to each square yard, and mix it as inti¬ 
mately as possible with the mud when 
digging or forking it over. Throw, or 
rather cast, it when doing so, so that it 
lien loose for air to pass through and dry 
it, and if there is a difficulty in getting it 
to break to pieces let it lie in the rough 
until dry, when it can be broken down to a 
fine condition with a fork The sooner the 
surface can be dealt with in the manner 
suggested the more likely is the venture 
to succeed Peas and Beans should, if the 
n.ud can be got firm and dry, do well in 
such material, but the plants will no doubt 
make extra strong growth. Any kind of 
green crop,’such as Cabbage or Cauli¬ 
flowers, should also succeed.] 

Treatment of ground for Potatoes. —Last 
year I broke up a new piece of garden ground. 
141 ft. by 28 ft. 6 in. I pared the turf off, put¬ 
ting it into the bottom of the trench. I planted 
it with Potatoes, getting just about eight stones 
to every atone of eeed. Early in October I 
gave it a good dressing of night soil, as free 
from ashes as possible, spreading same, and 
leaving it about six weeks. I got it well dug 
in before the hard frost came. Of course, 
I brought the turf up at the same time. Shall 
I be doing right in giving it a dressing, of eoot 
when I dig it over again? I am thinking of 
turning this plot over twice yet before plant¬ 
ing. I do not want the Potatoes to have what 
they call rust, that is the reason I am going 
to use eoot.—G reat Scot. 

[It was a good thing you had got the 
plot dug before the frost set in, as the 
latter will have exerted a very beneficial 
effect on it and do an infinite amount of 
good. Regarding the soot you are think¬ 
ing of using, it seems at first glance to be 
hardly necessary, seeing you have already 
applied a good dressing of night soil, but 
as you are goiug to dig the plot twice more 
before planting it, it will in that case do 
good, not only from a manurial i>oint of 
view, but will act as a soil fumigant and 
destroy insect life. The fact of turning 
the soil in the maimer suggested will be 
the means of the soot becoming thoroughly 
Incorporated with it. As to the turf, the 
Grassy portion of it now being dead and 
decayed it does not matter in the least 
about its coming to the surface; in fact, 
the more you mix it with the staple the 
better. You should not be troubled with 
“ rust.”] 

Couve Tronchuda.— The note from the 
lady contributor, on page 74 of Gardening 
Illustrated, emphasises the importance of 
this very useful vegetable, yet, notwith¬ 
standing the ease with which Couve Tron- 
chuda can be grown, so very few British 
people know anything about it. You may 
go into a dozen gardens and not see it, 
and enquiry only elicits the fact that it is 
not known. As one who has grown it for 
many years, may I suggest to those who 
are now so keenly alive to the produc¬ 
tion of food to take Couve Tronchuda in 
hand, especially in gardens where it can 
be given plenty of room. Couve Tron¬ 
chuda is a heartless Cabbage, producing 
large, white-veined leaves, all of which are 
edible; and if seed is sown in March in a 
cold-frame, or in April out-of-doors, and 
the plants afterwards got out 2 feet or 
3 feet apart in well manured ground, they 
will come in for use from October. I find 
they can always be counted on to follow 
Kidney Beaus for the table, and relieve 
the necessity for cutting Savoys, Brussels 
S P0f?Nf?Ei t0 P.J €ari J v 1 Couve 
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Tronchuda, whether It Is cooking the 
stalks, like Asparagus, or the large leaves, 
as a most appetising dish.— Woodbastwick. 
Winter Creens and the severe frost.- 

Not for many years has such havoc been 
wrought amongst winter Greens as we 
have experienced since Christmas, and 
many market gardeners have sustained 
considerable losses. Even in the case of 
certain varieties of Kale, that we had 
come to look upon as impervious to cold, 
there have been losses, while in other 
cases, if failures have not actually oc¬ 
curred. the crops have been so crippled as 
to render them almost useless. Mention 
in this connection may be made of Tall 
Curly Kale, and Cottager’s and Dwarf 
Drtiifchead Kales, that up to the end of 
December furnished many acceptable 
dishes. The same applies to Savoys. I 
have noticed that, whereas Brussels 
Sprouts of the Giant type have been badly 
injured, medium-sized sorts, which were 
protected by the old foliage, are still yield¬ 
ing plenty of useful buttons. I never ap¬ 
preciated more the value of the advice to 
let the decaying leaves of Brussels Sprouts 
hang down and protect the buttons and 
avoid cutting the "heads until the last. 
This winter has proved the worth of such 
advice. It was encouraging to turn aside 
those decaying leaves to find thick clusters 
of buttons of perfeot form and colour, just 
right for cooking.— Wooobastwick. 

Broad Beans.- To get the beet from these, 
the ground, if not already prepared, should be 
deeply due, working into it some good rotted 
stable-manure. With a shortage of dung this 
is not an easy matter. Failing- this, I would 
advocate using all the refuse of the garden, 
placing it at the bottom of a trench, and work¬ 
ing into the top spit some bone-meal. Sowings 
may be made either in double or eingle drills 
about 3 inches deep, giving them 6 inches or 

9 inches apart in the drills. This work may be 
done in February. Failing the opportunity to 
get etable-manure, I would help the plants 
when well advanced by affording liquid- 
manure. I would start with a row of Long 
Pod. and follow on with Ilarlington Windsor 
Ground well manured for Beans pays in two 
ways, as, when these are off. the land may he 
nsed for winter Greens, such as Brussels 
Sprouts, Kale, or Savoys, without further pre¬ 
paration. beyond forking it over.— Lbahcrst. 

The Winter Green bed.—My plan is to pre¬ 
pare under one of m.v walls a bed. 18 feet by 

10 feet, making it up with stable dung, and 
sowing the various Greens in sections, after¬ 
wards pricking off, and planting out where 
they are wanted as ground becomes vacant. It 
is surprising what a quantity of plants one 
may get from the investment of & few pence. 
A very good method is being pursued on allot¬ 
ments by purchasing seeds on the co-operative 
principle, and in the case of winter Greens 
it is not unusual for a few friends to under¬ 
take to grow enough of one particular sort 
sufficient for each.— Townsman. 

Carrots.—A good-sited bed should be pre 
pared ns soon as circumstances permit in a 
warm position for Shorthorn Carrots, such as 
Inimitable, Early Gera, and Paris Market. 
Fairly fine leaf-mould, with some sifted lime 
rubbish, are good materials to mix with the 
surface-soil, unless the staple is light and 
sandy, when it is unnecessary. lowing in 
drills drawn 9 inches apart gives the best 
results, but, if preferred, the seed may be 
broadcasted and either raked in or lightly 
covered with soil of a suitable nature.—A. W. 

Spinach.—Take the firet opportunity when 
the surface-soil is dry to make a good sowing 
of Spinach, as, unless good breadths of the 
perpetual kind were raised last autumn, there 
will, as a result of the severe weather, be a 
serious shortage this spring. If the soil is at 
all wet and lumpy, work into the surface 
before drawing the drills either leaf-mould or 
old Mushroom bed manure.—W. H. N. 

Kitchen auxiliaries. — It is to be feared that 
there are more applicants for seed Potatoes 
than can l>e supplied, and it behoves all who 
procured their seed tty-'usfc it to the Ast. ad¬ 
vantage, Useful m Of^up- 


ments should be made in every garden for the 
sowing of Onions. Leeks. Parsnips, Carrots, and 
last, but by no means least, the garden 
Swede. In every garden where an attempt is 
being made to solve the food problem, it is 
essential that these, which will do much to tide 
us over the winter, should be grown to the 
fullest possible extent. Onions and Leeks need 
rich ground, but it will suffice to eow Carrots 
and Turnips on ground that was manured last 
year—say. where Peas or Celery have been 
grown.— WooDBASTwiru. 

Carrots, which take a longer time to germi¬ 
nate than many other vegetables, should have 
a warm border for the first crop in the open, 
sowing such kinds os Early Gem or Early 
Nantes.—F. W. G. 


BEES. 

THE SKEP HIVE AND ITS VALUE. 
It is all very well for people to denounce 
the ohl-fasliioned straw skep hive. Let 
them remember not only that the skep has 
its very important uses now, but also that 
we have learnt, and must continue to 
learn, a vast deal from the old “ skepist.” 
A skep Is a straw hive, naturally warm 



A well - filled straw hive. From a 
photograph by Mr. G. II. Foxwell, 
Sudbcrow , TJurncombe, Dorset. 


and cosy, and protected from rain. It Is, 
obviously, a direct descendant of the hive 
of bark sewn together or of plaited osiers, 
daubed with mud to keep out cold, wet, 
and w’iuds, si token of by the Latin poet 
Virgil two generations before Christ, 
[^earn, therefore, thut your hives must be 
cold-proof, wet-proof, and wind-proof. 
The skep, as a piece of apparatus, is used 
to-day (1) for taking and carrying a swarm 
to the prepared bar-frame hive, (2) for 
“driving” bees (in August or September) 
— i.e. t compelling them to leave one home 
for another, and (2) for obtaining early 
swarms. 

The illustration shows a skep on its side, 
in the “driving” position, the receiving 
skep having been removed. The combs 
are seen in position, with honey and brood. 
The bees have been removed to their new 
home in a modern hive, wiiere manipula¬ 
tion will he easy, and profit in honey great. 
“ Brood ” will now be cut away, and the 
honey either run (or pressed) out, or if 
the comb be light in colour, it may be 
enten with the honey—the former course 
is far preferable. All comb should be well 


washed before melting down as beeswax, 
and the skep carefully cleaned. The 
illustration is of interest to the non-bee¬ 
keeper as showing the wonderful method 
of the bees’ Labour. Notice the combs, 
how regular, equi-distant, and perfectly 
parallel they are, and also how they run 
at right angles to the entrance, which is 
seen at the bottom of the third comb from 
the right. 

As a successful bee-keeper, I maintain 
that every apiary should include at least 
one stock of bees In a skep. Bees kept so, 
more often than not, throw off swarms both 
healthy and early, but the skep should be 
emptied of the comb once in every three 
or four years or so. Skep hives, however, 
should never be kept for honey produc¬ 
tion. Bernard R. Hibbfrt. 


THE WEEK’S WORK. 

OPEN-AIR GARDENING. 

In bloom March 6th.— Snoirdrops (in variety). 
Winter Aconite, Iris hittrioides major, I. 
atylosa, Saxi/raga Burscriana Gloria, S. Grief ■ 
bachi, Erica camea (in variety), E. mediter - 
ranea hybrida, E. luaitanica. 

The week's work.— Hardy annuals may he 
sown from March to June. The time when the 
display of bloom is required must to some ex¬ 
tent determine the time to sow. The ground 
should be previously prepared by deep dig¬ 
ging and working in some well-decayed 
manure. Row the seeds thinly all over the 
surface, and cover lightly with some finely- 
sifted soil. Very fine seeds need hardly any 
covering. As soon as the seedlings are large 
enough to handle thin them out freely, finally 
leaving space for each plant to develop to its 
full sixe. Annuals are often spoilt by not 
being thinned out sufficiently. Thinning out is 
best done in dull, rainy weather or in the 
evening. Annuals include a large number of 
our most brilliantly coloured summer flowers, 
and may be used fan many ways in the garden. 
For carpeting the ground between low shrubs 
planted widely apart they are most effective, 
giving a vivid sheet of colour when grown in 
quantity. For filling up gaps in the front of 
herbaceous borders they are most useful, and 
beds may be devoted to a single kind with ad¬ 
vantage. A few of the most beautiful hardy 
annuals that may be sown in spring are: 
Argemone grandiflora, Acroliuiume, Bartonia 
aurea, Chrysanthemum oarinatum, C. ooro- 
naHum. Clarkia, Collinsia bioolor. Coreopsis 
tinotoria. Convolvulus tricolor, Eschscholtzia 
oalifornioa, Godetia, Gypsophila elegans, Heli- 
ohrysum bracteatum. Lavatera splendens, 
Larkspure. Lupins. Mattbiola bicorn is (Night- 
scented Stock), Mignonette, Nemophila in- 
signie. Phacelia campanularia, Raponaria cala- 
brica. Silene pendula. Poppies, and Virginian 
Stock. Gladioli may be planted from now 
onwards till the end of April, and may be 
grown in beds, os groups in the border, or as 
dot plants over a groundwork of such os 
Phlox Drummondi, Verbenas, or Tufted 
Pansies. To obtain really good spikes some 
pains should be taken in the preparation of 
the soil, but manure should not be placed close 
to the norms. A good system as to take out 
holes from 4 inches to 6 inches deep, place 
half an inch of coarse sand in the bottom, 
and then arrange the eorms on this 8 inches 
apart. If they can be covered with sand, so 
much the better. M. Lemoine'e hardy hybrids 
are dwarf and beautiful early-flowering varie¬ 
ties. G. Childsi is a fine, robust race of 
Gladioli, the flowers of great sixe and sub¬ 
stance. G. Gandavensis varieties, as regards 
brilliancy and variety of colour, are un¬ 
equalled. G. brenchleyensis is one of the 
hardiest and the best for planting in shrub¬ 
beries. Hyaointhus (Gal/tonia) candioane may 
also be planted. It is advisable to place the 
bulbs on a layer of sand. 

Work in the rock garden now consists in 
loosening and forking up the soil which has 
become caked, making firm autumn top-dress¬ 
ings that have been loosened by frost, replac¬ 
ing top-dressing material washed away by 
heavy rains, and top-dressing generally. A 
variety of composts has been prepared, as 
alpines vary in their soil requirements, some 
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requiring a peaty mixture, others a rich loam, 
while for many grit must be need freely. 
Gritty soil suite plants which grow naturally 
in high altitudes. Plants which-have grown 
beyond their limits are divided or trimmed 
back, according to the species. As soon as the 
weather is favourable alpines that have been 
wintered in cold-frames will be planted, com¬ 
mencing with the hardiest species. It is neces¬ 
sary to guard against slugs, which cause much 
damage, finely-crushed coke breeze sprinkled 
around choice specimens acting as a deterrent 
to these pests. Sweet Peas, Pentstemons, 
Violas, and alpines which are now in cold- 
frames and that are to be planted out at the 
end of the month or early in April, are freely 
ventilated. The lights are drawn off entirely 
on every possible occasion, and when put on 
to protect the plants from heavy rains plenty 
of air is allowed by tilting the lights. Treated 
thus, these plants will become sufficiently 
hardy to stand several degrees of frost. 

P. W. Gallop. 

Lilfnrd Hall GardenOtrndle, Northants. 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Cauliflowers. —Those who have a good 
number of handlights on hand and a sheltered 
position such as is provided by a wall or hedge 
facing south, should, if the weather continues 
open, get the forwardest of the plants which 
were pricked out in a frame last autumn set 
out. Arrange the handlights about 20 inches 
each way, and put five plants into each, one 
at each corner and one in the centre. If pos¬ 
sible. obtain a ball to each, watering some 
two hours beforehand if the soil is at all dry 
to make this the more certain. Plant firmly, 
and when finished dredge some lime and finely- 
sifited ashes over the surface of the soil to 
ward off attacks from slugs. The remainder 
of the plants may be set out in from two to 
three weeks’ time in single lines between the 
rows of early Peas at 18 inches apart. These 
may be protected with cloches or bell-glasses. 
Failing these useful aide for the forwarding of 
early vegetable crops, large flower-pots form, 
when inverted over, the plants, useful protec¬ 
tion at night and early morning until the 
warmth of the sun has dissipated frost when it 
occurs. The same oare is necessary in pro¬ 
tecting the plants from slugs. 

Early-raised Cauliflowers.— Plants from the 
January sowing are now ready for pricking 
off. If but a few dozen plants are required, 
boxes will suffice, setting them out about 
3 inches apart each way. If, on’the other 
hand, a good number are needed, they should 
he pricked out into a frame placed on a mild 
hotbod. Now that glasshouses and pots usu¬ 
ally employed for the growing of bedding 
plants are in so many instances at liberty, 
the plants may, if this would be more con¬ 
venient, be potted and grown in this way in¬ 
stead of in frames or boxes. 

Cauliflowers—sowing. —An outdoor sowing 
should now be made of two or three varieties 
for summer and early autumn cutting. 
Autumn Giant and Magnum Bonum should 
form two of the three varieties selected, as 
they can always be relied on to give good re¬ 
sults. The sowing should b<? made in a warm 
corner and where protection if required can 
be given. A very good way of raising early 
Cauliflowers and other seeds outdoors is to 
take a board 9 inches in witiTth and 1 inch 
thick, and cut it into convenient lengths, and 
then nail the ends together to form & square 
or parallelogram, and oover the top with 
J-inch galvanised wire-netting. These act as 
guards and at the same time serve to protect 
the seedlings from frost, especially if a mat 
it thrown over the top. The wire serves to pre¬ 
vent the mats from sagging and damaging the 
plants. Seeds of one or more approved sorts 
of Brussels Sprouts should be sown under 
similar conditions. 

Cabbage. A good sowing should take place 
now to afford plants for setting out later on 
as ground becomes vacant. Where space is 
limited, the small-growing, compact-hearted 
sorts should be given the preference. If an 
omission to sow a red variety occurred last 
autumn, make a sowing now. Many imagine 
red Cabbages are only fit for pickling, but 
such is not the oa^e, as they are equally as 
pood a* the ononary, Caivloge^v ben cooked. 


Late Celery. —This should now be lifted and 
laid in under a wall facing north. The 
trenches can then be levelled down and the 
surface dug either with fork or spade to pre¬ 
pare it for the sowing or planting of the suc- 
ceeding crop. Many sow Onions after Celery, 
which answers well if the character of the soil 
is such that it does not require weathering j 
before a good seed bed can be obtained. If 
not eligible for Onions, it will do for Carrots, 
as several weeks must elapse before the main- 
crop sowing can take place. 

Onions. —Seed should be sown when a favour¬ 
able opportunity offers and the soil dry enough 
to break down freely without adhering to the 
rake. A wooden rake answers in many in¬ 
stances for this. On heavy soils an iron rake 
is a necessity. It is always a good plan to 
dress the surface either with the residue after 
It has been passed through a sieve or screen i 
to free it of stones, etc., left from the burn- I 
ing of primings and all kinds of garden rub- I 
bish or with soot. The Latter must be used in 
accordance with its condition, as a heavier 
dressing may be given when it has been lying 
by for some time than if fresh. Whatever the 
material used it should be mixed intimately 
with the surfaceeoil either by raking or 
lightly forking it in. Make the surface firm 
before drawing the drills, and prepare no 
more ground than it is possible to sow in a 
day. The drills can then be readily and 
cleanly drawn 1 foot apart and 11 inches deep. 
If well trodden in advance, the closing in 
and treading the soil with the feet after sow¬ 
ing the seed will render the seed bed suffi¬ 
ciently firm, all that is required afterwards 
being a levelling of the surface. 

Frame Potatoes.— Where these were planted 
rather shallow more soil is now required. 
This should be put somewhere to get the chill 
off beforehand and settle it into place with 
as much tepid water m will thoroughly 
moisten it only if that below it is sufficiently 
moist. 

Xalf-hardy annuals.— Phlox Drummondi in 
various colours, Tagetes lucida, T. sign&ta 
pumikk, Gaillardias in variety, Alonsoa Ware- 
cewdczi oompacta, Verbenas, Lobelia for edg¬ 
ing, Golden Feather, or anything required to 
replace the usual bedding plants should be 
sown now either in pans or boxes, according 
to the quantity of plants required. Holly¬ 
hocks and the dwarf varieties of Delphiniums 
are other subjects which should be sown at 
once in heat. 

Calceolarias. —These should be transplanted 
from the cutting-frame before the plants are 
too large. A cold-frame or pit is best for Cal¬ 
ceolarias, all that is necessary in their case 
being to protect them from actual frost. The 
compost, for them should consist largely of 
loam, the only addition needed being either 
a third of leaf-mould or old Mushroom bed 
manure. Loam in a fresh condition is one of 
the best antidotes for the disease which at¬ 
tacks and kills Calceolarias, both when young 
and after they are planted out. For this 
reason the beds in which they are to be planted 
should, in addition to manure, always be well 
dressed with fresh loom. 

Pentstemons.— These will play an important 
part in any bedding-out arrangements that 
may be undertaken this season. They are 
very showy, and give hut little trouble after 
they are planted out and become established. 
They should be treated in precieely the same 
manner as Calceolarias in regard to soil, etc. 

Violas.— These should also be planted out 
from the cutting-bed into cold-frames, using a 
slightly richer compost for them than that 
recommended for the preceding. 

Trees and shrubs—planting.— Weather con¬ 
ditions are more favourable for these opera¬ 
tions being resumed. Rose planting, too, 
which has been so unavoidably postponed, 
should now be persevered with and brought 
to a speedy conclusion. The same remarks 
are equally applicable to the planting of all 
kinds of creepers and suitable plants for the 
clothing of bare walls, fences, etc. As these 
are usually to he obtained established in pots, 
the matter is, perhaps, less urgent, but the 
sooner they are planted the more quickly will 
they become established. 

Chrysanthemums.— The potting of decora¬ 
tive. lateblooming, and holder varieties Is 


now engaging attention. Three-inch po-ts is 
the size used, and the plants are being put 
into a cold pit and kept dose for a few days, 
after which they will be freely aired. 

Campanulas.— Plants of the Chimney Cam¬ 
panula still in a cold pit now need more at¬ 
tention in the way of watering and airing, 
and the same with regard to Canterbury Beil**, 
which when well grown are so admirably 
adapted for conservatory decoration. 

Tulips .—The May-flowering and Darwin 
varieties, potted last autumn for greenhouse 
and conservatory display, are now ready for 
removal from the plunging-bed of ashes to a 
cold-frame or pit. Hhade for a few days from 
direct light. A. W. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Newly-planted trees.— These must not be 
allowed to suffer from lock of moisture at the 
roots, and it is advisable to examine those re¬ 
cently shifted, especially on walls. If the soil 
is at all approaching dryness a thorough 
watering should be given. Another point often 
overlooked is mulching. If this is not already 
done, no time should be lost or the roots near 
the surface will be in danger of perishing 
before growth begins. The cleansing of all 
fruit-trees should be completed os soon as pos¬ 
sible. American-blight is responsible for a 
great deal of damage to fruit-trees, and if 
allowed to get established (especially on young 
trees) there is danger of the injury being per¬ 
manent. Remove all loose pieces of bark. 
Moss, and Lichen from trees which are affected, 
as these serve as hiding places for the insects. 
Then thoroughly scrub the stems with a stiff 
brush, using a strong solution of Gishurst com¬ 
pound, or soft soap, sulphur, and lime water. 
Before Peach-trees come into flower it is ad¬ 
visable to spray them a second time with a 
solution of Gishurst compound or soft soap 
and sulphur. This will ward off the attacks 
of aphis, which usually appears very early in 
the season, and if allowed to get a footing 
is very difficult to dislodge. Except in very 
favourable situations, it is not safe <to risk 
leaving the blossoms of Apricots, Nectarines, 
and Peaches unprotected, and under many 
conditions it is also necessary to protect the 
blossoms of Pears, Plume, and early Straw¬ 
berries from frost. The first-named, however, 
will need the first attention, and where 
movable copings of any description are em¬ 
ployed they should be fixed as soon as the 
buds show colour. Tiffany or fish netting 
should be stretched from them by means of 
rollers or otherwise to within a foot or so of 
the soil, and kept clear of the trees by the 
aid of poles or laths. If the covering used is 
made of close material H must be removed 
by day, otherwise light and air will be ex¬ 
cluded to an injurious degree. I find a doable 
thickness of small mesh fish netting an effi¬ 
cient protection, and it is not necessary to 
remove this until the fruits are set. 

Plantations of Strawberries cannot be pro¬ 
fitably retained after the second year. The 
very best fruit is obtained the first season 
after being planted, whilst it is also the 
earliest to ripen. When the soil is sufficiently 
dry the first opportunity should be taken to 
dear the soil of weeds and the plants of use¬ 
less foliage. Then make the plants that have 
been loosened by frost firm. Stir the surface 
soil and top-dress with suitable fertilisers, 
such as decayed manure, charred garden re¬ 
fuse, enriched with soot and bone-meal. 
Liquid-manure from the farmyard is also 
valuable* for the Strawberry and may be ap¬ 
plied at the present time. 

Cropping. —A welcome change in the weather 
lias set in, and the post week has been fairly 
dry, with several hours’ sunshine each day. 
AH digging should be finished as soon as pos¬ 
sible, and, if not already done, plans laid as 
to how the garden is to be cropped. No diffi¬ 
culty will be experienced where the ground 
has been prepared for special occupants, but 
the remainder must be carefully thought of, 
and things arranged in proper order, warm 
and sunny borders being used for all early 
crops, and where there are shady and moist 
plots they should be used for autumn and 
winter crops. The sites for the different crops 
should be changed, as far as possible each 
year, except in a : few coses, such as Onions, 
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Shallots, and Artichokes, each of which, pro- 
vided the ground is well manured yearly, may 
be grown on the same land for years. 

Maincrop Onions have been sown on ground 
that was well trenched and manured in the 
winter. There are several advantages in sow¬ 
ing early, as the plant gets a longer season of 
growth, and I find that the earlier-sown plants 
are less troubled by the dreaded fly than when 
sown later. It is necessary that the ground 
be in good condition—dry and friable. A 
dressing of soot and wood ashes should be 
given and raked in before sowing, and the 
ground trodden firm. The drills should be 
drawn 18 inohes apart, the 6eed sown thinly, 
and covered carefully by pushing the soil from 
the sides of the drill with the feet, and again 
trodden. The plot should then be lightly 
raked over. Varieties are numerous, but such 
os Ailsa Craig, Premier, Improved Reading, 
and Record are excellent, and give very fine 
bulbs, while, for keeping, Bedfordshire Cham¬ 
pion and James’s Keeping are two of the best. 
The maincrop of 

Broad Beans have been sown on an open 
break, 3 feet from row to row and 6 inohes 
between the seeds. Favourite varieties are 
Mammoth Longpod, Green Leviathan, and 
Green Windsor. 

Early varieties of Peas—v.i*., Improved 
Pilot, Sutton’s First-of-AU, Early Marvel, and 
Grad us have been sown in quantity in a 
sheltered position. Suooeesional sowings will 
now be made about every ten days. 

Cauliflowers.—Some of the strongest plants 
raised from seed sown last autumn, if the 
weather is favourable, may now be planted 
ont on rich ground that has not recently 
carried a crop of Brassicas. Lift the plants 
carefully with a good ball of soil, and plant 
them with a trowel. Some protection must 
be given, eUch as inverted flower pots with the 
drainage hole stopped up, placing them over 
the plants at night, removing them on fine 
days. Evergreen branches placed about them 
will also answer the purpose, and these could 
remain until danger of sharp frost is past. 
Some seeds may now be sown on a warm 
border for providing a succession to those 
raised under glare in February. 

Potatoes.—In many gardens with raised, 
warmed borders the earliest varieties will have 
been planted before this. In the midland and 
northern counties it is unsafe to plant in 
quantity before the second week in March 
owing to late spring frosts. Sharpe’s Victor, 
Ashlcaf. and Duke of York are good first early 
varieties. The last-named is very prolific and 
of good flavour, and may be classed as one 
of the best earlies. Some of the second early 
varieties, such as British Queen, Windsor 
Castle, Royal Kidney, and Snowdrop, may 
also be planted. Of late varieties, we grow 
chiefly King Edward VII., Arran Chief, Great 
Scot, and Langworthy. These may be planted 
as the ground becomes ready for them. 
Methods of planting are various. I usually 
plant the tubers as the ground is dug and 
manured. If frosts occur when the sprouts 
appear some earth may be easily drawn up 
for protection. 

French Beans sown in January are now 
showing flower in abundance. While they are 
in bloom syringing is discontinued. As qpon 
as the frnits are set, weak liquid-manure is 
given. Beans growing in Melon or Cucumber 
houses should be carefully watched for the 
appearance of red-spider, and the syringe 
used freely. Sowings are now made every 
fortnight. Growth will now be much more 
rapid, so the pots ought to be placed near the 
glass as soon as sown. For the main batch 
of 

Celery and Celeriac seed should now be 
sown in pans or boxes and placed in heat. 
As soon as the seedlringB appear place near 
the roof glass of a warm pit or house, after¬ 
wards removing to a cold-frame to harden 
preparatory to pricking out into rough frames. 
Celeriac is easy to grow and deserves extended 
cultivation. The Turnip-shaped roots are ex¬ 
cellent when properly cooked, and, as they 
may be laid in sand in the root shed for 
the winter, they form a welcome change when 
vegetables are scarce. Celeriac should be 
planted on a well-manured plot of 
nows 18 inches apart,/wfth 14 in 
plant to yiartized by 



SCOTLAND. 

Tree Paeonies.—A look round in the course 
of the week revealed the fact that the buds 
of these are plumping np. A top-dressing of 
fairly good material has been applied to these 
fine shrubs. This being annually done keeps 
the plants in good health. Previous to top- 
dressing, the flower-stems of lost year were 
cut neatly off and any dead or damaged wood 
removed. 

B[ydrangea paniculata.—The plants of this 
were examined and treated in a similar way 
to the PsBonies above referred to. Like the 
Paeon ies, these Hydrangeas are very large 
specimens, and, naturally, when so many 
flowers are produced these are not so large as 
is the case with younger plants. 

Early Melons.—To obtain a crop of early 
Melons a low span-roofed house, preferably 
lying north and south, is the best. There 
must be sufficient piping to allow of a night 
temperature of round about 70 degs. There 
must be bottom heat, and in Melon-houses this 
is generally secured by running a 4-inch flow 
and return pipe through the bed. Good, sound 
loam, chopped roughly, and rammed firmly 
is indispensable, with an admixture of lime 
in some form. Into this the young plants 
may be put out, on slightly raised mounds of 
rather finer material, at a distance of 2 feet 
asunder. These, confined to a single stem, 
ought not <to be stopped fill they reach the 
ridge of the house. There is a difference of 
opinion as to the advisability of shading early 
Melons. I think it is unnecessary if the ven¬ 
tilation is rightly managed from the begin¬ 
ning. Slugs are apt to damage newly-planted 
Melons and should be regularly hunted for. 

Forcing-house.—This structure nowadays is 
generally a house of mixtures, and usually 
the stove is called upon to assist in the work. 
Given the requisite heat, much oan be done 
in a comparatively small house. There are 
many seeds which may now be sown, either 
for decoration under gloss or for planting out 
during the summer. Among these may he 
mentioned Grevillea robusta, Acacia lopban- 
tha. Eucalyptus globulus, and E. citriodora. 
The last, if not so sweet as the old scented 
Verbena (Aloysia citriodora) is, nevertheless, 
worth inclusion in a collection of perfumed 
plants. Other things requiring attention at 
this time are Castor Oil plants, especially 
Ricimie Gibsoni, and Cannas. The seeds of 
the latter are very hard, and the outer cuticle 
should be broken with a file in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the embryo. This is, I think, preferable 
to steeping the seeds in hot water. Begonia 
seed, as well as that of Petunias. Gloxinias, 
Gesneras, and St rep to carpus, may be sown. 
The three latter are veiry rapidly propagated 
from leaf cuttings; hub from time to time 
fresh stock may be considered advisable, and 
for this purpose seedlings are necessary. In 
the forcing-house the herbaceous Spiraeas, 
Dielytra epectabilia, and the Funkias, when 
established, may be quickly brought forward. 
These will all endure a considerable amount 
of heat, but It should be borne in mind that 
they are all thinaty subjects, and require 
copious supplies of moisture. All plants which 
have been prepared for forcing will bear now 
a relatively greater heat than was the case 
two mouths ago. The greater amount of day¬ 
light and the increased power of the sun will 
assist in making vigorous growth. 

Cucumbers in frames oan now be easily 
dealt with. Of course, a good, lasting hotbed 
is needful if success is to be attained at (this 
season; but, guven even a moderate quantity 
of stable-manure and plenty of leaves, the de¬ 
sired result can be obtained. Such a bed 
should be, when made, from 4 feet to 5 feet in 
height, and should be trodden very firm. If 
space will allow, let it be 3 feet wider all 
round than the frame. When made it is a 
good plan to mat up the sashes until the heat 
rises, and, keeping an eye on the plunged 
thermometer or test-stick, when the heat rises 
to about 90 degs. put out- the hillocks of rich 
loam, and when the condensed moisture on the 
glass is perfectly clear seeds may be sown, or 
if young plants are available they can safely 
be put out. Until the outside conditions are 
more genial matting up must be resorted to 
every night. i 


Lorraine Begonia*.-The latest batch hav¬ 
ing now become shabby, the inflorescences 
have been removed, and the plants, now being 
kept on the dry side, but syringed twice daily, 
are placed upon a shelf tn the stove, with a 
view to the production of cuttings. The 
earlier-inserted leaf-cuttings and basal cut¬ 
tings have rooted freely in the propagating 
pit, and will shortly be potted off. A very 
successful grower of these Begonias once ad¬ 
vised me to use chopped Pine needles in the 
final potting compost instead of leaf-mould. 
Having tried this for a couple of seasons, I 
can corroborate the high opinion which he has 
formed as to the value of that material. 
Whatever the reason, the plants were better 
than ordinary, both In respect of flower and 
of foliage, and they were singularly free from 
pests. The hint, therefore, would seem to be 
worth passing on to growers of the Lorraine 
Begonia. 

Saintpaulia ionantha.—A good batch of this 
favourite blue-flowered plant has been potted 
up. It is an admirable thing in the stove, 
either for massing or for using as dot plants, 
or in mixture with trailing edging stuff. 

lonal Pelargonium*:—A large batch of 
autumn-struck cuttings of Zonal Pelargoniums 
has been potted off into 4-inch and 5-inch pots. 
The use which wall be made of these plants 
will be determined by circumstances. Suoh 
plants can either be grown quietly on and re¬ 
potted into 6-inch and 7-inch pots for autumn 
work in a oool greenhouse temperature, or, 
alternatively, they may be kept in the same 
pots, stood outside on an ash bed during sum¬ 
mer and autumn, and prepared for winter 
flowering. I think that, such plants are better 
adapted for the latter purpose than those 
raised from cuttings taken now. Of course, 
being left in comparatively small pots, artifi¬ 
cial stimulants may be somewhat freely used. 

Kerines.—These show no symptoms of going 
to rest. No restriction, therefore, in the way 
of moisture is allowed. Meantime, the plants 
are fully exposed to the light upon a shelf in 
the apex of a span-roofed house. 


Lillum*.—Bulbs of L. Harrisi, which may be 
required for Easter, may now be given a 
slightly cooler temperature. If too much heat 
is allowed now, not only will the buds oome 
along too rapidly, but they may suffer from 
attacks of aphides. I do not know whether 
I am right, but I have an idea that imported 
bulbs of the Bermuda Lily are deteriorating— 
at any rate, they do not succeed so well as 
was the case a number of years ago. L. longi- 
florum, etc., in some years, has been hardly 
worth pot room. 


Work out-of-door*, which was so long inter¬ 
fered with by severe frost, is now being held 
up as a consequence of the thaw. The ground 
is in a deplorable state, and for some time yet, 
it will be impossible to do anything upon it. 
Meantime, so far as possible, preparations for 
pushing on the work when conditions are 
favourable are being mode. Full sowings of 
ail Braeeicas have been mode under glass, 
partly in heat and partly in cold-frames. 
These will give successions^ batches of seed¬ 
lings for pricking off, and. followed by the out¬ 
side sowings in March, will yield an ample 
supply of plants. A final sowing of Onions 
was made in pane during the week, as was a 
further sowing of Parsley and of Leeks. Early 
dwaTf Peas were sown in pots. I am no great 
admirer of dwarf Peas, but they are easily 
handled, and a few spriggy pieces of Spruce 
are all that they require. Seakale pots have 
been put over the crowns, and Rhubarb has 
been similarly attended to. The soarcity of 
Potatoes in this district is very marked; but, 
fortunately, we have a fairly ample stock in 
hand. There is, however, at this time an ap¬ 
preciable amount of waste, and frequent look¬ 
ing over is an absolute necessity. Other roots, 
including Parsnips, Beets, and Turnips, are 
keeping well, and there is plenty of Jerusalem 
Artichokes. A little cleansing hoe been done 
among fruit-trees oiift-of-doors, but opportuni¬ 
ties for this work have been very limited, and, 
for once in a way, the majority of the trees 
must take their ohance. Fruit-buds are 
numerous, and increasingly prominent, and 
the present indications point to a good dis¬ 
play of bloom. W. McGdffoo. 
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BOOK* 


A BOOK ABOUT BORNEO.* 

This book, like others that deal with that 
strange and wonderful country, touches on 
a very interesting theme. The flora and 
fauna and other kinds of life in that 
land are remarkable. This book does not 
touch on things wholly of interest to 
gardeners, but deals with cockroaches, 
ants, snakes, and to some extent birds. 
Borneo, also, is the home of the ape 
most nearly akin to man. It is a true 
vegetarian and lives and nests in the trees. 
The late Mr. Burbidge told me that he 
saw there many fruits not known to 
science or described in books, giving an 
abundance of food to many creatures, in¬ 
cluding the well-known orang-outang. This 
volume deals with the country in part, but, 
so far as it goes, it is very well done, and 
by a man who died all too young. The 
book is a little disfigured by the promi¬ 
nence given to Latin names, which few 
understand. 

Bornean Song Birds. 

We are told by some writers that while 
tropical birds have often great show of 
colour, to our own Isles is given the charm 
of song, but in the following passage we 
learn that in other lands there are fine 
songsters. And there are said to be birds 
of fine song both in America and India. 

In Borneo the Dayak omen - bird 
Nandak (Cittocincla suavis) is a fre¬ 
quently heard and a most melodious 
song-bird; the magpie robin also sings 
sweetly: the melody of the bulbuls is 
far-famed. The song of the crested 
bulbul, a species occurring in gardens 
and along the river banks of Sarawak, 
is, in my humble opinion, quite un¬ 
rivalled. It is a rich, bubbling, 
gurgling melody, poured out in an 
almost unceasing flow for several 
minutes. Instinct with a gladsome 
vitality, it infects the sympathetic 
listener and vividly suggests the 
luxuriant wealth of tropical life. 

In the Jungle. 

It was my first night in the jungle, 
and the mystery and the majesty of the 
great primaeval forest awed and 
possessed my soul. I do not think 
that this feeling of weird mystery ever 
wears off a mind that is at all im¬ 
pressionable. Speaking for myself, I 
can truthfully say that the impression 
was renewed again and again whenever 
it was my lot to pass nights in the 
Jungle, and I can even conjure it up 
now by dwelling on those past experi¬ 
ences. In the daytime the forest is 
less eerie; you are conscious that there 
is glowing and active life round you. 
Much of it you cannot see, but the not 
infrequent glimpses of Nature’s great 
pageant of animal life are enthralling 
and reassuring, and the interest of 
collecting keeps the mind constantly 
on the alert. But at night you can 
see nothing; an almost impenetrable 
darkness descends on the forest. 
Teeming life is still all around, for 
you can hear it. The air is full of the 
. noise made by millions of insects, a 
noise that, like the roar of traffic in a 
great city, or like the sound of the 
sea, so permeates everything that in 
time the ear becomes dulled, and a 
special effort has to be made to listen 
to it. There are, too, strange rust¬ 
lings in the trees and occasionally the 
stillness is rent by some strange cry 
or weird shriek, at the sound of which, 
half scared, you ask your followers Its 

* "A Naturalist in Qt>rn<)&," bx t.hft late Robert W. C. 
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meaning, only to be told it is some 
ghost or lost spirit. It may be the 
despairing yell of some monkey seized 
by a snake, or the triumphant scream 
. of some night bird clutching its hap¬ 
less victim. Who can tell? If you 
step out of the radius of your camp 
fire you feel you are brought face to 
face with forces over which you have 
no sort of control. You are surrounded 
on all sides by handiwork that is not 
man’s, by swarming-millione of crea¬ 
tures that live out their little lives 
without the faintest reference to you. 

The Great Ape. 

The land is of interest as the home of 
the great ape nearest In form to man, a 
very powerful tree-haunting creature and a 
fruit-eater. Some Italian and American 
naturalists have done wrong In destroy¬ 
ing all that came in their way of this, one 
of the most curious of animals on our 
earth. It is well to know that the authori¬ 
ties have put a stop to the destruction of 
a creature harmless to man in its wild 
state. As our knowledge of Nature grows 
it is well to preserve a survival of an 
earlier state of life. 

When the Malas goes to rest it lies 
flat on its back on its nest and holds 
like grim death with hands and feet 
to the branches in the fork of which 
the nest lies, and so it passes the night, 
half supported by the frail platform, 
half suspended by its hands and feet, 
whoso grip is secure even in the deep¬ 
est slumber. A young Maias that I 
kept as a pet for many months always 
slept in an empty room in my house. 
The only article of furniture in this 
room was an iron bedstead, and on to 
the steel laths of this the ape would 
solemnly climb every evening about 
0.30. He invariably sprawled on the 
flat of his back, pulled over his head 
and chest a piece of sacking with 
which he was provided, and with hands 
and feet got a good grip on the posts 
or frame of the bed. In a few minutes 
he would be asleep, and his snoring 
was so loud he could be heard nearly 
all over the house. As a pet the young 
Maias is unrivalled. It is cleanly, 
affectionate, extremely intelligent, and 
amusing. One that I kept for some 
months used to throw' itself about and 
scream like a naughty child if it was 
teased, and if it w'as kept out in the 
rain would yell until it w'as brought 
under shelter. As a rule, the Maias 
is a very silent animal, only granting 
a little in a fretful manner occasion¬ 
ally. It is very sedate and deliberate 
in its movements, even when feeding. 

If presented with a fruit, or some 
other food that is new to its experi¬ 
ence, the Maias will carefully scruti¬ 
nise and smell the morsel; a small 
bite will be taken, and the fragment 
of food will be rolled round and round 
inside the mouth. Then the lower lip 
will be shot out to its utmost extent 
with the piece of food on it, and the 
ape will squint down his nose in the 
most ludicrous manner as if to see 
how the food is getting on during the 
process of mastication. 

A rio AND PYTHON BATTLE. — A pig, 
especially the wild pig, we know, may be 
a fearful brute to encounter, but here is an 
account of pigs attacking one of the great¬ 
est snakes. 

Hearing one day in the jungle close 
to his house at Santuboug a tre¬ 
mendous noise of wild pigs grunting, 
snorting, and squealing, Mr. Hose ran 
out to see what was the cause, and pre¬ 
sently came on a large python that had 


seized a young pig and was endeavour¬ 
ing to crush it. The snake was sur¬ 
rounded by a number of full-grown 
swine, which were goring it with their 
tusks and trampling on it. So reso¬ 
lute was their attack that the python 
was compelled to relinquish its hold 
on the loudly-protesting young pig. 
w'hen the herd, catching sight of Mr. 
Hose, hastily made off, the young 
one, apparently little worse for its ad¬ 
venture, trotting away with its com¬ 
panions. Mr. Hose examined the 
snake, and found it to be so slashed 
and mangled that It was unable to 
crawl aw'ay from the scene of battle. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

PLAMTS AMD FLOWERS. 

Stephanotla in poor condition (A. L. S .).— 
There is nothing really the master with the 
Stephanotie plant; it is simply suffering from 
oold. The temperature of the house should 
not be lees than 60 degs. at night, and 65 dogs, 
to 70 dege. in the day throughout the winter. 
The soil around the roote should not be allowed 
to get too dry, and in the month of March the 
plant should be repotted, using a good mixture 
of turfy peat. loam, and some sharp silver- 
sand for the compost. 

Orevillea robusta fir. .4.).—It is not at all 
unusual for the leaves of this plant to fall off 
as yours have done, this often taking place 
when the plants get old. It needs ordinary 
greenhouse treatment, but in winter the tem¬ 
perature should never fall lower than 45 dege. 
Thorough drainage and careful watering are 
necessary, especially during the earlier stage*. 
In summer the Grevillea does well out-of- 
doors, and in the London parks is used largely 
as a dot plant, with some low-growing things, 
as Tufted Pansies and’such like, as a ground¬ 
work. 

Gladioli failing (II. F .).-The failure of the 
Gladioli conns was probably due to fresh 
manure in the soil. If such manure comes 
into direct contact with the corme they are 
sure to decay. We have achieved the greatest 
success with Gladioli when planted in a soil 
in which manure had been incorporated fully 
twelve months previously. They are partial 
to a rich 6oil if the above precautions are 
observed. Gladioli are al^o subject to a kind 
of dry ret, which hinders the formation of 
roote, the growths turn yellow, and the whole 
plant perishes. 

Plants under greenhouse stage f.4. H. G .).— 
It will be useless to expect flowering plants to 
thrive in a border beneath a broad shelf or 
stage in a greenhouse on which pot-plants 
stand. There would not be the needful light, 
and there would be drip from the plants. The 
chief things for such a position are any dwarf 
Perns, such as Adiantum Capillus Veneris and 
A. cuneatum. also Pteris serrulata. with some 
of the large Mosses, such as Selaginella denti- 
eulata, the broad-leaved Panicum variegatum, 
the variegated Ophiopogon, and Mesembrya-n- 
thgmum cordifolium variegatum. These things, 
not too thickly planted—the trailing plants 
being a carpet foar the Ferns—would soon cover 
~the ground and be very pleasing. 

Cobsea scandens CP.).—Your best plan is to 
leave your plants of Cobeea scandens alone for 
three weeks or so until all danger of severe 
frost is past, which in your favoured neigh¬ 
bourhood it should be by that time, and then 
cut them down to within 2 feet or 3 feet of 
the ground, when they should shoot out 
strongly and cover the bare places you com¬ 
plain of. The only danger of cutting them 
down earlier is that, if a severe froet comes 
after the fresh shoots have started, these are 
killed, and the plants themselves often de¬ 
stroyed; whereas a frost which cuts the tops 
of old plants often leaves sufficient vitality in 
the lower part of the stems to make them 
break again. 

Marguerite Carnations (TJ.—Raise the 
seedlings in the ordinary way and transplant 
them, or pot them singly as soon as possible. 
A comparatively cool place will suit best, and 
whesk the plants are large enough you had beet 
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put them into 6-dnch pots to flower. You may ; 
-etop or pinch out the points once or twice to 
cause a bushy growth, but this will delay 
the flowering, and must not be overdone. By 
plunging the pots in the open ground, giving 
ample room for each plant to develop, a more 
-sturdy growth will result and a better flower¬ 
ing be obtained. Of course, you must look 
after their wants as to watering, and weak 
liquid-manure or soot-water will also help 
them. As soon as the buds are well developed 
take the plants into the greenhouse. 

VEGETABLES. 

Injury to Potatoes (Shelton). —The Potato 
•sent is perfectly sound and good outaide, but 
shows slight signs of browning—more in the 
nature of stains than anything else—here and 
there in the flesh when cut. The common 
Potato disease forms deep stains, generally 
blackish-brown in colour, but this attack is 
usually, if not invariably, evident from the i 
outside of the tuber in the form of dark, 
somewhat depressed areas, which the tuber in 
question did not show’. The present trouble is 
due to the condition known as bruise—a some¬ 
what unfortunate name, as it is not repro¬ 
duced by bruising in the ordinary way—and 
appears to be brought about by certain un¬ 
favourable conditions during growth, especi¬ 
ally, perhaps, in the regulation of the water 
supply. It is more frequently seen on land 
which has not been well cultivated during 
the growing season than on land where the 
hoe has been used frequently. Such tubers, 
so long as they sprout well, may be used for 
planting, but are likely to become black on 
cooking, either through or here and there. 

SHOUT REPLIES. 

C. F. S.— 1, In the case of pyramids, on the 
Grab or ns bushes, on the Paradise. Your tree 
worked on the seedling Apple will, no doubt, 
flower in due course. 2, Kindly send a sample 
of the diseased Potato to which you refer, and 

we will do our best to help you.- Chas. R. 

Kendell. —See reply to “ Rockbeare,” in our 
issue of March 10th, page 143. You can get 
seed of the varieties there mentioned from 
MM. Vilmorin et Gie., 4, Quai de la Megisserie, 
Paris. We do not reply to queries by post. 

NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

_ I 

Names of plants.—J. Metcalf— 1, Crypto- 
meria japonica; 2, G-azania eplendens; 3, 
Specimen insufficient, please send in bloom; 
4, Looks like a Campanula, please send in 
flower. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

Fidler and Sons, Royal Berkshire Seed 
Stores, Reading.— List of Flower and Vegetable 
Seeds, 1917. 

W. Smith and Son, 18, Market-street, Aber¬ 
deen.— Garden Seeds, Plants, etc.; Giant Sweet 
Peas. 

The East Anglian Horticultural Club Rules 
and Arrangements, 1917. 

KING’S ACRE 

Collection of 

VEGETABLE SEEDS 

For Early and Reliable Crops. 

CARRIAGE ET/ A GOOD 

PAID FOR O/" INVESTMENT. 

i-pint each Peas, Broad Bean*, Runner Beans 
Packet each of Beet, Borecole, Sprouts, Broccoli, 
Cabbage, Savoy, Cauliflower, Carrot, Cucumber, 
Cress, Mustard, Lettuce, Onion, Pnrsley, Parsnip, 
Radish, Turnip, Marrow. 

Please order early. Seed List jmst free, 1 

KING’S ACRE NURSERIES, Ltd. 

((Ate CRANSTON'S), 

Seed Growers and Merchants, HEREFORD. I 


.s Slugs 
.Slugs 


*‘S ANITAS” POWDER 

will rid your Garden of Slugs and 
protect your Seeds and Plants from 
other pests such as Worms, Ra.t8, 
Mice, Sparrows, Cats, &c. 

Leaflet and Free Sample 
with instructions Free. 

6d. Sc l/- Tins & 15/- per Cwt.(f.o.r, London) 
oi all Chemists, Stores and Nurserymen. 

THE “SANITAS” CO.,Ltd. 

! Limehouse, London, E. ’ 

Awarded Medal at Royal Horticultural 
Exhibition. I Qii. _, 


CUCUMBER FRAMES (Six) .—New, made of 
stout tongued and grooved boards, 7 ft. long. 5ft. wide, 
16 in. high at back and 11 in in front, with two strong 
Lights, 2 in. thick. Complete, with glass. £3 5s. each; 
£n 10s forthree; £18 the six.—“GARDENER,” 18, Savoy- 
street, London, W.C. 


= Guarantested = 

(Guaranteed and Tested) 

MONEY-BACK 

Seed Potatoes 


show that it Is possible by planting Selected Pedigree 
Seed Potatoes to get 

A Crop Two or Three Times Heavier 

than can be secured by planting nondescript or 
ordinary potatoes often misleadingly called “ Seed” 
Potatoes. It is true Bees’ Guarantested Seed 
Potatoes cost rather more to buy ; they cost much 
more to produce, being pedigree stock, than ordin¬ 
ary potatoes. Hut the extra cost of seed is covered 
ten times over br the much greater value of the 
larger crops which you get 

On lhe name Aren of Ground 

with the same amount of lalxmr. If you are wise 
you will avoid all otters of doubtful “Seed,”, poor 
seel Is always most costly, even as a gilt— and 
concentrate your energy in a worthy direction. It 
is a notable fact that Bees’ Guarantested Seed 
Potatoes are the only Seed Potatoes sold on the 
definite understanding that If they fall to give satis¬ 
faction, when grown under suitable conditions, 

You Get Ybar Money Back, 

When ordering please say whether Scotch, Irish or 
English Seed Is preferred. If no preference is s' ated 
Lees Ltd. will send ihe seed which is best suited to 
your locality. It will help If you say whether your 
soil is light, median or heavy. 

All Ynrletle* Same Price. 

71bs. 141bs. 2Slbs. 501 bs. 

1.9 3<t 7/- 14/- 

Cost or Carriage : Cash with Order 

7d. 9d. 1/1 1/3 

N.B.— Not more than 561bs. of any one v.irie y of 
Bees' Seed Potatoes can be supplied to any one 
Individual. 

SECOND EARLY 

British tin ecu, white, oval, excellent cropper 
and cooker 

Epicure (Sutton’s). The largest of all earlies, 
white, oval, excellent quality: heavy cropper. 

Great Scot. mpturcs early, but produces an 
enormous weight of tubenj If treated as a main 
crop. Declared by the Board of Agriculture to 
be immune from *' Black Spot." It Is a reliable 
cropper and a fine cooker, white and mealy. (One 
year grown In England). 

Lancashire Lass. Heavy cropper, white kid¬ 
ney, of first-class flavour, which resists disease 
well, and cooks as firm and sweet as a nut. 

MAIN CROP 

Arran Chief* New disease resisting variety, 
splendid cropper, with a beautiful iussety skin, 
and delicious flavour. 

Champion. Reliable cropper, white, round 
to oval, with compact haulm and excellent 
keepiug qualities; good cooker. 

Dudies* of Cornwall, holds the crop record; 
is a perfect cooker, and of excellent shape—a 
reliable mainstay. 

Evergrooil, splendid white, oval shape, enor¬ 
mously productive, cooks beautifully, and is of 
excellent flavour. 

Factor, large white oval tubers, one of the most 
prol fie and best flavoured main crops in cultivation 

Cp-to> Bate. White Kidney, tubers large und 
finely formed, eyes shallow, heavy cropper, 
perfect cooking quality. 


MAKE YOUR GARDEN KEEP YOU Y e !l a M e S Z± 


BY USING 


RITO 

(THE HUMOS 1 N FOOD FOR SOIL BACTERIA ). 


“A” Collection 
1 3 Choice Var. 


Curled Parsley. 1,000 
Altrincham Carrot, 750 
•Jelegraph Cucumber. 2 
Snowball Turnip, 2,000 
Early Horn Carrot, 750 


Ailsa Craig Onion, 300 


Student Parsnip, 750 
Spring Cabbage, 500 
Pink Celery, 2,500 
Long White Marrow, 12 
Crimson Globe Beet, 200 
Lyon Leek, 400 



RITO RESULTS. 


SCARLET RUNNER BEANS. 

Untreated Plot 
Treated Plot 




POTATOES. 


Untreated Plot 
Treated Plot 


9 lbs. 7 oz. 
31 lbs. 2 oz. 


CABBAGE LETTUCE (under glass). 

Ready for sale one month earlier where 
treated with RITO than untreated portion. 

Amateur Gardeners and others may, by the assistance of RITO. have the 
most beautiful garden, with one mass of rich bloom during the summer, as well 
as increased supplies of all kinds of vegetables. 


PRICES :-3 bushel bag, 17 8 ; 2 bushel ha?, 12 6; 1 bushel bag, 7 6. 
Carriage paid. Cartons, 1 - each. 

Ask for Bco'tlet, "Rito Results," from Dealers, or 


“ B ” Allotment 
Collection. 

Cos Lettuce, 1,000 
White Celery. 2,500 
Broccoli, 350 
Keeping Onion, 300 
Leek, 4<X> 

Turnip, 2,000 
Splnuch, | oi. 

Red Cabbage. 500 
Bush Marrow 12 
Savoy. 500 
Cauliflower, 300 
Long white Marrow, 
White Turnip, 2,000 


/O 26 Varietiei 

** Post Free. 

Parsnip 750 
Champion Onion, 300 
Tonint ■, 50. 

Alisa Craig Onion. 30 
Beetroot, 200 
Carrot. 750 
Kaddtsh, 1,000 
French Beans, 100 
Pickling Onion, 400 
Brussels Sprouts, 400 
Parsley. 1,000 
Mustard, } oz. 

Cress, | oz. 


Send your order to-day. or write for Catalogue 
and Colour Chart of Sweet Peas, Vegetables, etc., 
Gratis and Post Free. 

ALL SEEDS IN PENNY PACKETS 

And in larger quantities as required. 

^ 


THE MOLASSINE COMPANY, Ltd., 16 , Tunnel Avenue, GREENWICH. 

____ m __ 


RITO Slkl6> E^jfbRYTHING THAT GROWS. 
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GOOD SOUND MATERIAL AND WORKMANSHIP GUARANTEED. SEND FOR CATALOGUE-FREE. 



I OtJNNi; 




BAYLISS.JONES X. BAYLIS^ 

wolverhampton.~oLOndon‘ ■ 


For IflotoV Car Houses Eg-'It Tiy »t, Hardwood Cardon J 

, * rr0 "■*■ 3 

Estimates for Every Description of Wood and Iron Building, Heating Apparatus, and Poultry Appliances 
undertake repairs and alterations of or additions to existing houses or healing apparatus 


Hygienic 

Heater, 


Greenhouses, from 
£5 So. 


743. OLD KENT ROAD 


Portable Buildings of every description. Poultry Appllanoea, Rustlo Houses. Greenhouses. Frames. Hute, Dwellings. Motor Houeea. 8tables. Workshops. Offloas. Ito. 


* I J HE truth of this famous slogan is proved by thousands of i 
1 pleased and permanent customers. The Burpee Idea of i 
Quality First.—combined with efficient service has built the I 
World’s Greatest Mail-Order Seed Business. Burpee’s Annual, I 
The Leading American Seed Catalog for 1917 is a I 
bright new book of 204 pages. Jn colors, and a Safe Guide to 1 
Success in the garden. Mailed free. Write for it today 

W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Seed Growers. 

Burpee Buildings, Philadelphia^ Pa., U. S. A. 


Heating Apparatus 
from Stock. 

Ask for List 8Sx. 


Advertisement Rates 


25 Years’ Record 


Spoolal Prices for Oaoli with Order In HulL 
CLASS, 4/21 os. 

Boxes. 100 200 I Boxes. 100 200 

sq.ft, sq.ft. 1 sq.ft. sq.ft 

8 x 6in.21 - 38 - 12.14.15.16. 18. 3 A „ 

9 x 7in. 22 - 39 6'20, 23.24 x 12in. 1 32 6 ® * “ 

10 x 8m. 27 6 50 - 16 - 17 - 18 - 20 M 

12,13,14.15x Sin. 29- 52- ifi^g’on oo >34 - 59- 
11,12,13,14x91... 30- 53- Vlim’^’ 24 

12.13 14 xlOin. 31 - 54- 20^24 xiSin.^ 

iUiieii«.:i“• “ *}*»«< 

16 .18.20X1 1I.. J 326 57 - 120.22/24 Xl8in 37 - 65 - 

P ?6M4li.s U ^ 0,t '” 1CWt,146: * owt ' 79; * cwt ' 
DIAMONDS, 7 6 and 10/6 each. 

GLASS CUTTERS, 6-wheel. 1/6 each. 

BEST MIXED PAINTS.-7-lb. lever tins. White, 
ft'- stone; ordinary colours, 4/6 per stone. 


Chatham, 

# goth A ugust, 1911. 

Dear Sirs, 

Will you kindly send me 
a No. S Greenhouse Boiler to 
replace one of yours which has 
been in use for tht past 25 

years. 

Yours faithfully, 

IV. A. H. 


Scale of Charges for 
Advertisements in 

GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


Illustrated Prioe List Free. 


Thos.W. ROBINSON, ltd. 

Dennis Iron Works. 

STOURBRIDGE. 


Line Advertisements.— Single insertion*. 9.1. per 
line, minimum three line*, (atxmt twenty words till the ti>st 
three line*, and nine words each additional line). Pr< nt 
page, if guaranteed. Is. per line. No reduction far series. 

Terms for Display Advertisements. IQ*. per 

inch (reduction for series). 

Advertisers not having a regular account at the offle » 
must accompuny their orders with remittance. Orders an 1 
advertisement copy should be addressed— 

MANAGER, 

63, LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, LONDON, W.C. 2. 


■BURTON ST.. HULL. Estab. 1843. 


RUSTIC POLES FOR CARDENS. 

BEST ENGLISH OAK. 12 ft., 2-3 in. diam, 16 
3-1 in.. 1 9. 

BIRCH AND CHESTNUT, 12ft, 2-3in. diam , 13 

3-4 in., 16. 

Short Ends, 6 - per 103 ft Longer lengths if required. 
Illustrated Sheets of Pergolas, Arches, Fences, free. 

W. WALTERS <& CO., 

Amberley Works, Croydon, 8urroy> 


VAPORITE 

O all Seedsmen 

Stwawsox CxCmicai C« L™ f9 Queen Victqbi* St LQhoqs 


Bounteous 
Profitable * 0PE 

Our Experiem 

Gardens wil1 help 

. YOU 

Write now:— 

f BOUNDARY CO , LTD., 


PREMATIONatGOLDER’SGREEN.N.W., 

L/ and WOKING.—Large chapels, organ. Provision for 
deposit of unis, and for monuments. Less costly than 
burial. Descriptive booklet free on application to—LONDON 
CREMATION CO.. 324. Regent - street. W. Telegrams, 
“Crematorium, London.” Telephone, 1937 Gerrard. 


LION CYCLES, £6 Gs. Od. Cash, 

or 15/- with order an 1 monthly payments. 

Signed Guarantee for all time. 

Packed in crate free and carriage paid. 

Since 1905 I have advertised in this wiper, and have made 
and sold over 20,000 M ichines. NO EXTRAS: Lamp, Hell, 
Pump, and everything included. Carriage paid. YOU 
CAN RIDE ANI> TEST Till: MACHINE FOR 11) DAYS. 
IF YOU DO NOT APPROVE I PAY ALL CARRIAGE. 
I have thousands of testimonials. Write to-day for copies 
and Catalogue, with illustrations and full specification. — 
GEORGE HEATSON, “LION CYCLE WORKS, 85, 
MOSElJtV STREET. BIRMINGHAM _ 


for 

POTATO 

GROWERS. 


Oranmer St . Liverpool. 


Please mention “ Gardonins Illustrated. 1 


INTENSIVE CULTURE 


Smith's Cloches are just what you want for covering 
rows of early Potatoes, Peas, etc. 


from 9d. foot run. Clips, only 1/- dor.; 3 dor., 2/9; 
gross, post free. Suitable sires of glass from 1/6 dor. 
Send for List of Horticultural Glass. 


W. A. SMITH, 


Class Merohant. 117, Ct. Hampton 8t.. BIRMINGHAM. 

POTTING SHED, Workshop, Tool house or Store — 
New Span Roof Building, 12 ft. long. 8ft. wide, 5 ft. to eaves, 
8 ft. to ridge, made of 2 in. framework, covered with tongued 
and grooved boards, roof boarded and covered with felt, 
complete with door and window, and painted outside. 
Stores price, £15 10s.; accept £10, carriage paid.—“GAR¬ 
DENER," 18, Savoy-street, London, W.C. 

A SHIELD FOR YOUR BOY AT THE 

FRONT.—Full particulars will be sent on receipt of a 
post card of the latest steel Shield for wearing under the 
tunic. A real life saver. Address—BRITISH & ALLIES 
SHIELD, 03, Lincol n s In n Fi elds. London, W.C. 2. _ 

"DEADERS will oblige by mentioning Gar- 

Tv dsninu Illustrated whWr ai sijrcyiiie advertise¬ 
ments. Business firms alF lEafln wed-jo leltfrom our 
readers. 


Please deliver “ Gardening Illustrated ” weekly for which / 


enclose _ 

Name _ 

(Mr.. Mrs., or Miss) 

Address (in full) _1_ 



Printed and Published by the Proprietor. W^Kobhmoh.^ at^the Oifl</e,^, Lnicolu's l|a jFields, London, W.O. 2.— 
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MR ENGLEHEART ON ROCKERIES. 


A past master in the art of sneering, Mr. 
Engleheart turns his wrath on the rockery, 
and plumes himself on not possessing one. 
As usually constructed and planted rock¬ 
eries deserve his satire, but there is a better 
side to the question if we think of the 
good lesson of those well planted and 
formed with some regard to natural and 
artistic effect. I have crossed the Alps 
more than once and seen some of the flora 
of the mountains of N. America, and yet 
have much more enjoyed the beauty of 
alpine plants in gardens. In some hours 
of one day spent on the rock garden at 
Friar Park I have seen more of the beauty 
of alpine and rock plants than on the most 
picturesque mountain journey. 

At Warley Place the rock garden is most 
suggestive of good work, and charming 
where it breaks away from the rocks 
into the turf near. Then, where men 
have been wise enough to get away from 
the piles of stones and plant on gently- 
raised banks with a stone showing 
modestly here and there the results have 
been very good, as in Mr. Fred Lubbock’s 
garden in Kent and the late Mr. Kings- 
mill’s at Harrow Weald. This is a way 
that may be carried put in all soils and 
conditions, and often with a more artistic 
(i.e.. right and natural) effect than in the 
piled-up rockery. Now all these lessons 
we learn from these and many other rock 
gardens are of great value for the future. 
All our islands have vast areas of moun¬ 
tain land with both the climate and the 
stone for the happiest effects of rocks and 
best culture of alpine flowers, and where 
only good planting is needed. Many of 
these noble sites in our Islands are still 
without inhabitants, but it will not be 
always so. MOn will some day value them 
as much as the fertile valley with great 
gain for outdoor gardening, not only for 
rock and alpine flowers, but also for the 
splendid shrubs of the Himalaya, as 
is so well proved on the hills of Wicklow. 

A well-formed and planted rock garden 
is a revelation of exquisite flower beauty 
such as gardeners of past years had no 
idea of. 11 is no long time since we were told 
by “authority” that alpine plants could 
not be cultivated in our lowland gardens, 
a statement now proved to lie an error. 
How we began in Loudon’s days is well 
shown by the absurd drawings of rock- 
work in his books, and the dreadful at¬ 
tempts went on for many years, even 
public bodies like our county councils 
allowing heaps of spoiled bricks to be 
piied up in their parks. Hence we see the 
great good that theming, well done, will 
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do, not merely in giving pleasure to us, 
but in offering to the young a new and 
fresh lesson as to the beauty of the alpine 
flora of the northern world. These lessons 
are all the more precious because the de¬ 
lightful work may be carried out in the 
open air, and helped, rather than hindered, 
by our capricious and cold climate, offer¬ 
ing us means of enjoyment denied to the 
greater part of Central Europe, owing to 
the drying heats of summer. W. 


NOTE8 OF THE WEEK. 

Geum Rossi.— This appears to be a shy 
bloomer; at least, it has been so with me, 
and a number of friends have had the 
same experience. Possibly a \ittle in¬ 
formation about its grow’th in its native 
lands might be helpful, but I cannot re¬ 
collect having seen anything relating to 
this. Although not invariably helpful, it 
is frequently valuable to know r under what 
conditions a plant grows in its native 
country.— S. Ar.vott. 

Carpenteria oalifornlca.— I have no 
doubt that the plant which never flowered 
here was, as Mr. Hyde says, “a rogue.” 
A gardener at Howth told me there were 
tw’o distinct varieties—one flowered freely 
in his garden, and the other never flowered 
at all. All the plants of the non-flow T ering 
sort came from one nursery. The Carpen- 
tarias which flower so freely in a garden 
near St. Asaph have much smaller flowers 
than I have seen elsewhere.—E. Charles 
Buxton, Coed Doric, Bettics-y-Coed. 

The Vernal Snowflake (Leucojum ver- 
num).—Among the bulbous flowers of 
spring which have made rapid progress 
since the frost went, the Vernal Snowflake 
is noteworthy. Not, of course, quite in 
bloom, the stems are, nevertheless, 4 inches 
in height and the bells are (March 1) show¬ 
ing white. The variety is L. vernum, var. 
Vagneri, and is slightly different from the 
type. I had not noticed the variation till 
my attention was directed to it a few 
years ago by Mr. Arnott, who identified it 
as L. vernum Vagneri, the earliest in these 
gardens.—W. McG. 

Rose pruning in winter.— I feel grateful 
for the note on this subject over the 
initial “ W.,” on page 313, because a day 
or .two ago I was criticised for doing the 
same thing. The chief objection of my 
critic was that the dormant eyes would 
push at an early date, and, given a severe 
spring, the bushes would be crippled. My 
answer was that on one occasion, after 
pruning was done at the conventional time, 
and the shoots were well advanced, a late 
spring frost worked havoc. What w r as the 


result? Fresh growths were made which 
came away rapidly and without check, and 
the display of Roses was one of the best 
for many years.— A Scottish Gardener. 

Croouses. —The earliest Crocuses of the 
year in these gardens were observed on 
March 3rd. These are planted in Grass 
on either side of an avenue of pollarded 
Plane-trees, which divides the upper from 
the lower garden. In the same place are 
planted quantities of many varieties of 
Narcissi, the earliest of which will be in 
flower in a short time. These Narcissi, 
planted in irregular clumps, are very 
attractive, and maintain a display over a 
long season as one variety succeeds 
another.—W. McG., Balmae. 

8axifraga Faldonaide.— This is the best 
of all the early yellow Saxifrages. Until 
a few years ago It was very rare. The 
flowers are large and round, splendidly 
formed, soft, clear primrose-yellow, with 
the broad petals beautifully crimped at 
the edges. A few flowers are just be¬ 
ginning to open, and soon the plants will 
be literally covered with blossom. It is 
happiest in gritty, limy soil, or a lime¬ 
stone moraine. All the Saxifrages are 
about a month later in flowering this year 
than they were in 1910.— Clarence 
Elliott, Stevenage. 

. Cyclamen Cherry Ripe.— This was given 
an Award of Merit by the Royal Horti¬ 
cultural Society on February 27tb, when 
shown by Messrs. Stuart Low and Co. It 
is of the C. latifolium type and quite 
distinct in colour. Speculation was rife 
as to the colour, descriptions varying from 
carmine to cochineal-red and deepest 
cerise, the last-named esiiecially favoured 
of the ladies, the older blossoms showing 
more of it than the younger ones. In any 
case the new-comer can lay claim to an 
unusual brilliance, and for this, rather 
than any advance in any other direction, it 
claimed attention. 

Helleborus niger angustifolius.— With 
me in normal seasons this variety of 
Christmas Rose commences to flower about 
the second week of January, but this year 
not a single flower had at that time opened, 
and, owing to the spell of severe weather 
of late January and February, the flower- 
buds made but little progress till 
February was on the wane. Those that 
have expanded have, however, been doubly 
welcome, being large and pure in colour. 
As a succession to the “major” form, 
which is usually reliable for the Christ¬ 
mas season and later, the above-named is 
most valuable. Indeed, the best of the 
group are H. altifolius, flowering in 
November and early December, II. niger 
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major (Christmas Rose), and the subject 
of this note. This statement is in no sense 
intended to beetle the intermediates of 
the race—scoticus, Mme. Fourcade—often 
substituted for altifolius (maximus), 
though distinct in growth and flower, and 
even more so in the time of its flowering, 
and others, for all are welcome as much 
for the variety they afford as for their 
blossoms— E. H. Jenkins. 

Spring flowers.— During a visit to Sir 
C. D. Hope-Dunbar’s gardens at St. Mary’s 
Isle on March 1st a fine display of the 
Winter Aconite was noted. Primroses, 
both white and yellow, were numerous, 
and, as is usual at St. Mary’s Isle, Snow¬ 
drops were in myriads. Narcissi were 
coming on rapidly. Mr. Hodgson, the gar¬ 
dener, tells me that in his opinion the 
Snowdrops are superior to those of 1910; 
with me, too, they are larger than last 
year, but the Winter Aconite will not be 
In bloom for some time—the bulk of this 
being planted in shrubberies with a north¬ 
easterly exposure, which makes the flowers 
late.—W. McGtjffog, Balmae. 

War economy?— Visiting a friend re¬ 
cently, who is in charge of what has 
hitherto been considered an excellent gar¬ 
den, I was surprised and grieved to find 
that the Vines and Peach-trees had been 
uprooted. It is not more than ten years 
since these were planted, and they were in 
excellent condition. The borders are 
planted with Potatoes and Lettuces. I 
leave it to those of impartial mind to 
judge whether this is economy. The value 
of these is trifling in respect of quantity, 
and the Vines, Peaches, and Nectarines, 
even without the aid of artificial heat, 
would have been much more valuable. 
Economy may run mad on occasion.—A 
Scottish Gardener. 

Autumn-sown Oats.— Sir Herbert Max¬ 
well is quite right in what he says about 
Black Tartary, Potato and Sandy Oats I 
grown in his county, and Scotland, and the 
North of England. The greater part of 
the Oat crop in England and Scotland is 
sown in spring. Nevertheless, the edi¬ 
torial criticism (page 104) is true also, in 
so far as the best quality is produced from 
autumn-sown or winter Oats, and it is a 
pity we do not get more of them. The 
reason why more are not grown is because 
the work connected with the ingathering 
of crops during autumn, ploughing, and 
sowing of autumn Wheat makes it almost 
impossible to find time to sow them. Oats, 
when sown in spring, are a greater success, 
as a rule, than Wheat, which accounts for 
their being sown at that period of the 
year.—M. 

Cyclamen Coum.— Mr. Araott does well 
to direct attention to this (page 130), since 
few things are more easily grown or more 
accommodating. Disliking heavy, reten¬ 
tive soils, as a rule, it is at home in wood¬ 
land places, amid Ferns, on Grassy banks, 
or in sandy loam in rockwork or border. 
Appreciating calcareous soils, it is well to 
mix this or old mortar with the soil at 
planting time It should always be planted 
on a generous scale, since no early-flower¬ 
ing hardy plant presents a prettier picture 
when freely colonised. To this end it 
should be raised by the hundred from 
seeds, the seedlings flowering when a year 
or two old, much depending upon the 
treatment meted out to them. One way to 
distinguish the base from the crown in 
planting—it may not be infallible in every 
case—is that the former is usually some¬ 
what saucer-shaped in outline, the crown 
flatter by comparison. These Cyclamens 
are, however, on all fours with most 
bulbous-rooted subjects which, though 
planted upside down, will still eqpd their 
root-fibres downward?. ^ ~ 
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Nicotian a Sandora in the greenhouse.— 

At the present time (March 1st) I have a 
batch of this fine Tobacco growing in 
6-inch pots. These plants were self-sown 
seedlings, and were lifted from a border 
in the open during late September. Being 
of some size when lifted, they were put 
straight into the flowering pots, and stood 
in a shaded place out-of-doors until they 
recovered from the check. Afterwards 
they were kept in a cold-frame till the early 
days of January, when they were trans¬ 
ferred to the greenhouse. They are now 
blooming freely, the rosy-purple blooms 
being very effective. I prefer them to 
those of Rehmannia angulata for the pur¬ 
pose indicated.—W. McG. 

8axifraga Burseriana. — My earliest 
form of Saxifraga Burseriana is now in 
full flower in a cold frame, and in a few 
days Gloria wall be out. The earlier form 
was frozen solid in the pots for many 
weeks, but snow on the frame-lights kept 
the sun off, so that the frozen buds and 
half-open flowers were quite unharmed, 
and now the several hundred plants, 
covered with large, glistening, white 
blossoms on scarlet stems, are a very 
beautiful sight. A single flowering plant | 
in a blue and white bow T l, with soil and a ! 
surfacing of stone chips, is a charming 
table ornament in the house, and lasts in 
perfection for a fortnight if kept aw r ay 
from the Are. The plant can be set out in 
the rock garden a fterwards.— Clarence 
Elliott, Stevenage. 

Primula Julia. — This comparatively 
new-comer from the Caucasus has proved 
absolutely hardy here in the open without 
protection. It is iike a dwuirf, creeping 
Primrose, with broad, glossy leaves and 
Primrose flow T ers of a rich claret colour on 
stems only an inch or so high. In winter 
the leaves die down, leaving a mat of 
creeping, fleshy rhizomes. A fortnight 
ago, during a few days’ respite between 
periods of terribly severe w r cather, I found 
blossoms of P. Juliae full out in the open 
air. They were small, but very welcome, 
and, I thought, wonderfully brave. Last 
year I crossed I*. Julia} with pollen from 
various-coloured Primroses, blue and crim¬ 
son, and obtained fertile seed. These 
were sown in a pan, and have been in a 
cool greenhouse all the winter, aud five 
seedlings have now made their appear¬ 
ance. This is interesting, but the interest 
will be even greater wiien, if all goes 
well, they flower next year.— Clarence 
Elliott, Stevenage . 

-Prince Albert's Yew (Saxegotlnea eon- 
spicua).—A native of Chili, this w T as ori¬ 
ginally introduced for Messrs. Veiteh, of 
Exeter, by William Lobb in 1S49, aud w as 
described by Lindley as possessing peculi¬ 
arities which might associate it with any 
one of five different genera, yet being quite 
distinct. Although the greater part of a 
century has elapsed since it first became 
known, it remains a genus with one repre¬ 
sentative, and still creates considerable 
interest amongst botanists. Unfortu¬ 
nately, it is not very hardy, and can only 
be grown successfully in the warmer parts 
of the country, two of the best-known ex¬ 
amples occurring in the gardens at Strete 
Raleigh, near Exeter. In habit it bears a 
close resemblance to a pendent-habited 
Yew, but it has a less sombre appearance 
on account of the glaucous lines on the 
under surface of the leaves. It grow’s 
about 45 feet high iu a few parts of the 
British Isles. Male and female flowers 
are borne on the same tree, but the fruits, 
w’hich somewhat resemble those of the 
Juniper, are rarely produced here. Plant 
in moist but fairly well-drained soil, in a 
position where the atmosphere is pure and 
moist and a fairly mild and equable tem¬ 
perature prevails—Devonshire, Cornwall, 


and Ireland being suitable places. It can 
be increased by cuttings inserted in rather 
light, sandy soil in a close frame in July. 
—D. 

Auricula Old Red Dusty Miller.— This is 
a very old garden plant. I have seen it in 
one or two cottage gardens, but nowhere 
else. A year or tw r o ago I was given a 
good batch of roots, and considered them a 
great prize. It tea strong, healthy 
grow r er, and the leaves are more heavily 
coated with silver-meal than those of any 
variety I know. My plants are now push¬ 
ing into growth, with lovely dusted leaves 
as strong as those of young Cabbages. The 
flowers are of a beautiful warm, sunny 
wallflower-reel, very freely produced, and 
wonderfully fragrant. A good bed of them 
scents the air on a warm day iu early May 
for yards around.* It would be interat¬ 
ing to know the history and origin of this 
good old English garden plant. Although 
it had almost dropped out of cultivation it 
must be a very old variety.— Clarence 
Elliott, Stevenage. 

Rhododendron pracox. — This early- 
flowering species has been exhibited some¬ 
what freely this year both as pot-grown 
specimens and cut, the former demon¬ 
strating its value in fuller measure than 
the plants usually seen in flower in the 
garden. These latter very often -are thin 
and not always well-flowered, and, when 
old, present a rather scraggy appearance. 
The i>ot-grow T n examples referred to were 
not only more bushy and compact, and more 
abundantly floweret!, but the blooms also 
w’erc larger and of good colour. Doubt¬ 
less youth played a part in the matter, 
and possibly pruning or pinching iu the 
early stages of the plant had been resorted 
to, to induce a dwarf, com tract habit of 
growth. In any ease a group of them 
claimed attention for the reasons mimed, 
while as a groundwork for dwarf Lilies 
such plants w r ould be ideal. In peat, leaf- 
mould, and loam in equal parts, with :x 
cool bottom, the plant does very well, 
though, by reason of its early flowering, n 
iwsition sheltered from cutting winds 
should ahvays be chosen. 

Barren garden design.— Wrest Park, 
Bedfordshire, now in the market, is a 
large house in the French chateau style, 
and with one of the most arid and stupidly- 
designed and planted gardens I have seen. 
An illustration of the garden was recently 
in Country Life, and, seeing it, anyone who 
cares for a garden might judge of it; 
statues, flowerless beds, aud spindle- 
shaped trees being the main features. The 
Irish Juiliper-trees look like black um¬ 
brellas with the handles in the ground. 
Hardy evergreens appear to be growing in 
tubs, but the trees, as I remember from a 
visit some years ago, grow in the ground 
and the wooden tub was luiilt around the 
tree. The aim, no doubt, was to get the 
effect of plants in tubs at-any cost. The 
tubs were, when I saw them, surfaced with 
Moss to conceal the hollowness of the in¬ 
side of the tub. It looks the sort of scene 
often described as an architectural gar¬ 
den, but, bad as the state of our architec¬ 
ture is, one can hardly imagine it to be 
the w T ork of an artist of any kind. It may 
be the work of a clerk trying to adapt 
some drawings of a Continental garden to 
wildly different conditions. Of the grace 
of shrub or flowering tree there is no 
trace. Of breadth, repose, verdure, or 
any of the things that should go to the 
forming of a living garden for summer or 
winter use there is no sign. There are 
many gardens iu our islands on like 
stereotyped ideas, but it is not often one 
may speak frankly of them. It is to be 
hoped that whoever gets the place will 
make a living garden of a fine piece of 
BPOWlfl.— W. iM | frcn 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

CARPENTERIA CALIFORNICA. 
This beautiful shrub is hardy in southern 
districts, and when in full bloom, as in 
the ease of a part of a plant we figure 
from a photograph in Mrs. Chambers’ 
garden at Haslemere, is a beautiful sight. 
It will grow from 6 feet to 10 feet high, 
and has long, narrow, green leaves, and 
large, white, fragrant flowers in clusters. 
It is a near relative of the Mock Oranges, 
but far handsomer, and should be given 
light, warm soil. It can be increased from 
suckers, cuttings, or seeds. In those 


pure white petals, which in the case of a 
good specimen are so freely borne that 
the entire plant appears to be veiled with 
little clusters of white ribbon. This Loro- 
petalum may be grown altogether in pots 
and plunged outside during the summer 
months. Care must be taken that it is at 
that season -well supplied with water, 
while if it is not repotted it will be bene- 
fitted by an occasional weak stimulant.— 
K. R. W. _ _ 

THE AFTERMATH OF THE FROST. 
As two correspondents wish to have 
their feelings harrowed by accounts of 


plants of Mitraria coccinea were cut dpwn 
to the snow-line. On a south-west wall 
Carpentaria californica has suffered 
severely; also Callistemon speciosus and 
Sollya heterophylla. Mutisia decurrens 
has emerged from the storms with a few 
living shoots. In the open a second plant 
of Carpenteria has perished; Pittosporum 
eugenioides and P. nigrescens have suffered 
irreparable damage; Desfontainea spinosa 
and Hookeri were both slightly cut at the 
top; Hakea eriantha, a fine plant, was 
killed outright. Two small specimens of 
Tricuspidaria dependens (true) escaped in¬ 
jury under the snow, save a little bleach¬ 
ing of the leaves, together with Feijoa 
Sellowiana, which latter plant, however, 
has resented the later frost of March 8th 
(12 degs.). Viburnum coriaceum, Hyperi¬ 
cum balearicum, and Acacia melanoxylon 
(?) have badly-scorched foliage. Fabiana 
imbricata has a sickly appearance, and 
Buddleia Colvillei has lost all its leaves. 
Unfortunately, I have not yet been able to 
ascertain the lowest degree of frost regis¬ 
tered here this winter.—T. A. Hyde, 
Avonwick , S. Devon. 

-The Eseallonkis, old - fashioned 

shrubs never before injured, are in a sorry 
condition. Some fine old bushes of 
Menziesia polifolia, nearly a yard across, 
appear to be completely killed. Many of 
the hardiest Ericas have suffered consider¬ 
ably. Berber is Danvini is browned wiiere 
the wind caught it (and it was the wind 
that did far more damage than the frost, 
though it registered 20 degs. one night), 
yet a Desfontainea spinosa close by is, to 
all appearance, untouched. It is curious 
also to note that, while the native Gorse is 
completely withered, Genista hispanica, 
which grows in company with it, looks as 
W’ell as usual. Saddest sight of all, per¬ 
haps, though it is hard to make compari¬ 
sons, is an Arbutus Unedo, a 12 feet high 
tree, which, even though it may recover 
on cutting back, will never regain its old 
grace of outline. I have knowrn this dis¬ 
trict for over thirty years and cannot re¬ 
member ever having seen an Arbutus 
damaged in this way. Hypericum ealy- 
cinurn is brown and shrivelled stem and 
leaf. It will probably start from the 
root, being a weed, and Olearia Ilaasti, 
which w r e could so easily have spared, is 
perfectly happy. Choisya ternata is as 
fresh as ever, yet the hardy Cotoneaster 
microphylla is as brown and ugly as an 
old door-mat. A new rock garden is a 
mortuary, the “remains” being identified 
only by an array of little white pegs. 
Thymes and Cistuses seem to have fared 
the worst, and some large masses of Litho- 
spermums (never before affected here) are 
beyond the regions of hope. Whether a 
bold clump of Romneya will recover aud 
a ' ten-year-old Diplaeus glutinosus start 
again time can only tell. The New Zea¬ 
land Veronicas have been uprooted and 
tlirowm aw r ay, and a Carpentaria cali¬ 
fornica, a melancholy object, will probably 
share the same fate. A nice bit of old wall 
covered with Aubrietias, Arabis, various 
Acamas, Erinus alpinus, and other things 
is as if singed by fire. There is no 
end to the disasters, and to-day that 
cutting, killing S.E. wind is back again, 
snow threatening in a gloomy sky, and 
there w^ere 22 degs. of frost last night 
(March 8th).—A. T. J., North IFa/cs. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Viti® inconstans.—I have had much the 
same experience as “A Scottish Gar¬ 
dener,” page 132, with this climber. 
Planted against the front of the house, it 
rapidly mounted upward, and quickly 
reached the eaves. After that, trouble 
soon began, for, in addition to choking 
up the gutters and water-pipes^ the slender 
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Part of a plant of Carpenteria californica. 


gardens w’here it fails in the open air it 
deserves the protection of a greenhouse. 

_ T. 

Loropetalum chinense.— This is pretty 
when in bloom, but is not sufficiently hardy 
to be of much value as an outdoor shrub, 
unless in specially favoured localities. 
This, however, does not prevent it being 
used for flowering under glass, as with 
greenhouse protection its pretty and dis¬ 
tinct blossoms will be freely developed. 
It forms a twiggy bush of an evergreen 
nature, that produces its blossoms at the 
point of every shoojt^The principal fea¬ 
ture of the flowers i^Jthe long £ f v»i ) fs^r>ed, 



the winter’s ravage in our gardens, I 
contribute the following statement of 
damage and loss, so far as can be ascer- 
1 tained at present. Deep snow, w r hieli 
1 covered the ground for nearly five w r eeks, 

| protected in most cases the low’er branches 
of shrubs and small trees, w'hilst the por¬ 
tions exposed were killed, as, for instance, 
three plants of Tricuspidaria lanceolata, 
Cistus in several varieties, Rhododendron 
Kingi, and Eucryphia cordifolia. Rhodo¬ 
dendron Falconeri, a large bush, received 
I some little damage, whilst a smaller plant 
escaped harm. On a north wall two 
Lapagerias have collapsed and two fine 
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shoots made their way under the slates. 
As soon as they became established there, 
these shoots thickened out, and in many 
cases forced the slates from their original 
position. This allowed water to pene¬ 
trate, and trouble soon began. I sent a 
note at the time to Gardening Illustrated 
calling attention to the danger. Since 
then several instances of the mischief 
wrought by this climber have come under 
my notice, and, as a result, it has been 
banished from some houses, while in others 
its powers for mischief have been consider¬ 
ably curtailed. When grown in rich corn¬ 
iest the leaves are coarse compared with 
those from plants in poorer soil.—W. T. 

Calophaca wolgarica.— This interesting 
and rare shrub from south-eastern Russia, 
though introduced as long ago as 1750, is 
apparently found in very few gardens in 
the British Isles. Belonging to the Pea 
family, it forms in this country a rather 
loose-habited shrub 3 feet or 4 feet high, 
with small leaves divided into a number 
of tiny leaflets. The flowers, each about 
two-thirds the size of those of the common 
Broom, are yellow and produced during 
early summer several together in racemes 
from the leaf-axils of the present year’s 
wood. It is a sun-loving plant and a good 


larger, and with a purplish tinge on the 
exterior, more pronounced in the bud state 
than when fully expanded. The young 
leaves and the growing points of the shoots 
are tinged with red, a feature which is 
wanting in the common kind. The per¬ 
fume of J. affine is, I think, less pleasing 
than that of the other, but this, perhaps, 
may be my fancy. At all events, J. affine 
is more frequently grown than it was, espe¬ 
cially in suburban gardens. This may to 
a certain extent be accounted for by the 
fact that it is of more rapid growth dur¬ 
ing its earlier stages, and consequently it 
attains a saleable size in less time than 
its older relative. Jasminum primulinum, 
as mentioned by “ D.,” is, generally speak¬ 
ing, a disappointment in this country.— 
K. R. W._ 

PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

ROCK, ALPINE, BOG, FERN, AND 
WATER GARDENS. 

WOODRUFFS (ASrERULA). 
Asperula Gussoni, sometimes called 
Asperula nitida, is, perhaps, the best and 
most generally satisfactory species for the 


Aspeiula Gussoni in the rock garden . 


subject for the upper parts of a rock gar¬ 
den, where its branches can grow over 
large stones. It may also be used for 
clothing sunny banks. Unfortunately, it 
is rather difficult to raise young plants 
from seeds, for, although seeds vegetate 
readily, the young plants appear to have 
a difficulty in getting over the first two'or 
three years. Once they pass the third 
year, however, they are usually safe, and 
such plants a ref more satisfactory than 
those grafted on Laburnum or Caragana 
stocks, particularly when worked on stems 
several feet high. Plant in well-drained 
loamy soil. Once a plant has got over its 
infancy it can be left alone.—D. 

Jasminum officinale.—" D.,” in his 
notes on “ The Hardy Jasmines,” page 132, 
does not mention that there are two quite 
distinct forms of this. One is the typical 
Jasminum officinale, which Ls to my mind 
the better, although I am aware that all 
readers do not agree with this. The other 
is its variety affine, which has by some 
been assigned specific rank. The common 
kind is too well known to need any de¬ 
scription, hence it will be sufficient to give 
the points in which the variety affine dif¬ 
fers therefrom. It kh-affine) is of atronger 
growth, while : thefindi{n|rai are 


rock garden. The plant forms neat, com¬ 
pact, and very attractive cushions of dark 
green, Moss-like foliage, which are thickly 
studded in June with almost stemless 
heads of small, waxy trumpet-flowers of 
delicate clear shell-pink. The well-grown 
plants in the accompanying picture appear 
to be 5 inches or <» inches across, and that 
is about as much as they ever reach, 
though old plants in very favourable con¬ 
ditions may sometimes grow’ even larger 
than this. The illustration gives a very 
good idea of this attractive little plant, 
and at the same time shows one very good 
way of growing it, viz., in a narrow’ 
crevice between large stones. The tufts 
lie out, sunning themselves on the lower 
stone, which forms a sort of shelf, w’hilst 
the other rocks which go to form the 
crevice rise wall-like behind. The roots 
run down betw’een the rocks into a good 
depth of free, gritty loam. Asperula 
Gussoni is not particular as to soil. Any 
sound, well-drained loam, not too heavy, 
seems to suit it, and with me it also de¬ 
lights in limestone moraine. Big rocks 
are not essential to its culture, but rocks 
arranged as in the illustration, make an 
excellent setting for the plant, and at the 
same time protect it from invasion by 


rampant neighbours. It is a native of 
Sicily, and a lover of sunshine. 

Asperula hirta is a trifle taller than 
A. Gussoni, and not nearly so compact, in 
habit. The stems and soft, narrow’ leaves 
are thinly clothed w 7 ith soft, silky fur, the 
plant, only 1 inch or 2 inches high, being 
very attractive when every stem is capped 
in June with a head of tiny, w’axy, white 
trumpets. It is just as easy to grow’ as 
A. Gussoni, and very nearly as pretty. It 
is a sun lover for any light loam or 
moraine. A good deal rarer, and much 
more difficult to manage, is 

Asperula suberosa. The whole plant 
is clothed in silky fluff, and every delicate 
3-inch stem carries a head of tiny, soft, 
pink trumpets. It is a dainty and ex¬ 
quisite plant, well w’orth taking a good 
deal of pains to grow. It must have good 
drainage, and it should have free, gritty 
loam, with a top-dressing of broken stone 
chips, and is essentially a sun lover. It 
is a curious fact that plants which w’ear 
fur are invariably lovers of the sunniest, 
hottest places one can find for them in the 
garden. The rock crevice show r n in the 
illustration w’ould be an ideal home for A. 
suberosa. These three species are best in¬ 
creased by careful division. A very 
charming Woodruff is the native 

Asperula odorata, but it is not a plant 
for the rock garden. It is too invasive; 
it grabs territory and then has to be 
treated like any Ilun. It is a plant for 
half-wild and out-of-the-w’ay corners. It 
will run wild, and is very pretty in hedge 
bottoms, or in half-open woodland, or in 
the shrubbery. It does not insist on a 
place in the sun. In fact, it is better con¬ 
tented in partial or even full shade. I 
need not describe the common Sweet 
Woodruff. Everybody know’s its whorls 
of rough, green leaves and heads of small 
white flowers in May and June. If the 
plant *is gathered and dried it has a de¬ 
licious smell of new-mown hay, w’hich it 
retains or, rather, continues to give off for 
years. It may be placed among linen and 
clothes to give them fragrance, as does 
lavender, but it has the added virtue of 
keeping out insects. At least, so it is said. 

I have never experimented in this direc¬ 
tion, and should be interested to learn for 
certain w’hether this is so or not. 

Asperula hexaphylla is a herbaceous 
plant for the l>order, growing 2 feet to 
3 feet high, with much-branched stems and 
a cloud of feathery, white flow’ers, much 
like those of Gypsophila paniculata, but 
, flowering several weeks earlier. It was 
very pretty here last summer, and I 
thought it w’as going to be a valuable cut 
flow’er until I brought a bunch of it into 
my office to test its lasting qualities. Next 
morning the office was filled with a heavy 
and sickening odour upon whose quality it 
would be indelicate to particularise. This 
is a great pity, for in habit and grace 
| Asperula hexaphylla is a better plant than 
Gypsophila, and it lasts ns w’ell, or better, 
in w'ater, but until it can learn manners 
in the house It must remain in the open 
j air. Clarence Elliott. 

Stevenage. 

| - 

Road parings -a warning.—In former years 
when the roadsides were being given their 
annual trimming it was possible to collect 
| cartloads of these parings. The material mode 
a fine basis for a compost heap, which was 
valuable in many ways, especially for veget¬ 
able quarters. A word of warning as to the 
use of present-day road parings may not be 
out of place. The new method of (treating the 
oountry roads with tar, combined with the 
drippings of petrol from innumerable motor¬ 
cars, has turned the once valuable substance 
into a poisonous mess. This is to be regretted, 
but it is one of those thipgp which cannot be 
helped—A SCOTTisffGARDENER. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

HARDY PLANT SEEDLINGS. 
Although man}’ old plants of Antirrhinum 
have succumbed to the severe weather, the 
ground around is getting fairly covered 
with batches of seedlings, the foliage show¬ 
ing many shades of colour from light 
green to a deep purple, so there will be no 
difficulty in keeping up the stock of this 
interesting and useful flower; indeed, 
when once a good strain is acquired it is 
advisable to keep a few seedlings each 
year, as by this means interesting novel¬ 
ties are often acquired. In some families 
these seedlings are produced very freely 
and in considerable variety; in others, 


plants is only admissible when good varie¬ 
ties are grown. The above remarks, in a 
general sense, apply also to hardy annuals, 
as Cornflowers, and semi-hardy, as Nastur¬ 
tiums, all of which will furnish interesting 
novelties from self-sown seed if care is 
taken in the selection of the plants. 

Hardwick. E. B. S. 


CLEMATIS SIEBOLDI. 

This is a variety of C. florida, a Chinese 
species which gives its name to a group of 
varieties and hybrids characterised by 
their early flowering. The various sorts 
included in the C. florida group may be 
deciduous or sub-evergreen, according to 
the variety and the severity of the winter, 


Clematis Sieboldi. 


somewhat sparingly, and with nothing 
very distinct from the parent except a 
slight variation in the ground shade and 
in the markings, the latter characteristics 
l»eing specially noticeable in the case of 
Pentstemon barbatus. The better-known 
members of the Pentstemon family, 
together with JStarworts and Antirrhi¬ 
nums, are among the most prolific of the 
hardy plants in furnishing such seedlings, 
and in cases where it is thought a slightly 
isolated plant may provide something both 
new and good, it is advisable before the 
seed is likely to drop to slightly loosen the 
soil round the plant, at the same time 
keeping it on the moist side, so that -when 
the seed drops it will germinate quickly. 
Of course, this rfaf of obtajjmr new 
Digitized by tjOOQjC 


reason of this distinct colouring It has 
been called bicolor, a name which some 
authorities consider the correct one, 
although Sieboldi appears to be the ac¬ 
cepted name in the trade. Plant in good 
loamy soil in a position where the roots 
and base of the stem are shaded from hot 
sun, but w’here the branches can ascend 
and obtain full sunlight. D. 


for those that retain their leaves one year 
may lose them the following winter if the 
weather is severe. They grow quite 
12 feet high and are excellent subjects for 
planting at the base of a small-growing 
tree over which they can ramble at will. 
They are also useful for clothing arbours 
or pergolas, and are seen to better ad¬ 
vantage in such positions than when nailed 
to a wall. As a rule, the flowers are pro¬ 
duced in June and early July, and upon no 
| account must varieties of this group be 
pruned in February, as is usual w r ith the 
lanuginosa and Jackmani varieties; in 
fact, it is advisable to leave them un¬ 
pruned. In the variety under notice the 
flowers are usually semi-double, the centre 
purple and the outer parts w T hite. By 


THE ITALIAN STARWORTS 
(Aster amellus). 

These, by reason of a dwarf habit of 
growth and freedom of flowering, are 
eminently fitted for filling large beds or 
massing on a generous scale. During re¬ 
cent years the group has been improved- 
more particularly, perhaps, by the addi¬ 
tion of new shades of colour. Viewed from 
the standpoint of garden effect, it is diffi¬ 
cult to see how some of the modern varie¬ 
ties of the race show any advance upon 
the older sorts. They are distinct, it is 
true, and in some instances carry flower- 
heads much larger than those that were 
cultivated nearly fifty years ago. But 
with these have not come greater refine¬ 
ment—rather the reverse—nor has their 
coming added a wider sphere of usefulness 
to the group as a whole. In saying this 
one has in mind the rich effect of the 
typical kind and its variety, bessarabicus, 
both as effective in the garden as of yore 
and equal to the best of the newer sorts of 
to-day. The most useful additions to the 
group, so far as I know them, are to be 
found in Perry’s Favourite (rose-pink), 
Beaute Parfaite, Framfleld, Ultramarine, 
and rubellus. These are not only note¬ 
worthy colour additions; some of them— 
the last-named, for example—have a 
special value by reason of late flowering. 
This, to my mind, makes for progress— 
certainly utility. Notwithstanding that 
Asters (Michaelmas Daisies) are plentiful 
enough and in considerable variety over 
an extended season, those that are do not 
really come into competition with those* 
now under review. So distinct, indeed, 
are these Italian Starw r orts from all others 
of the race that, whether as easily growm 
subjects, their branching habit, dwarfness, 
freedom of flowering, self-supporting 
character or effect in the garden, they are 
quite alone, w r ell meriting special treat¬ 
ment. One often sees them grouped in 
dozens or so in herbaceous borders, or 
occasionally in beds alone, but these fail 
to give an adequate idea of the plant. 
Mention of colour variations of the plant 
reminds one of a chat wdth the late Amos 
Perry on the subject some years ago, and 
his desire to get a seedling white-flowered 
variety. Equally probable, too, that it 
might appear as a sport, though, so far as 
I am aware, sports in these plants are not 
common. Should it occur it w'ould be wel¬ 
comed by all hardy plantsmen, and If 
really wdiite, would become popular not 
only with lovers of hardy plants, but with 
the florists as well. As regards 
Culture, this group of Starwerts pre¬ 
sents few difficulties. Not altogether 
happy in cold, heavy, clay soils, they take 
kindly to all classes of light, sandy, and 
medium loams, soil warmth and good 
drainage meaning much to the plant. In 
the lightest soils it is best if biennially 
divided and the soil given a generous ap¬ 
plication of cow'-manure low 7 dowm in the 
soil. The plants are easily divided, owing 
to the free increase of basal growth. 
These are not rhizomatons, nor is there 
any weedy root-spread. On the contrary, 
the root-stock is compact, soon becoming 
congested, and because of it the plant is 
benefited by periodical division. Gener¬ 
ally speaking, the plants, wdtli the soil 
shaken away,jcao-bfl pulled asunder quite 
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readily, any well-rooted portion quickly 
forming a new plant. Planters, too, 
should remember that a C-inch-wide 
ground-tuft is capable of developing a 
flower-head 2£ feet across, and plant ac¬ 
cordingly. March I consider as good a 
time as any for planting. The same period, 
too, is the best where 
Propagation by guttings is contem¬ 
plated. At this season numerous new 
shoots appear on the stems of the plants, 
and if detached with a heel or a little 
later made into cuttings in the ordinary 
way and given greenhouse warmth or 
dung-frame treatment for a time the 
majority will form roots in the course of 
a month. Too much heat or too long re¬ 
tained in greenhouse or frame after root¬ 
ing only tends to weakness, and should be 
avoided. When duly hardened off, the 
cuttings may be planted in a well-prepared 
nursery bed. E. H. Jenkins. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. ' 

Lychnis (Agrostemma) Walker!.— This is 
a hybrid between L. coronaria and L. 
Flos-Jovis. It came, I believe, from the 
garden of the late Mr. Walker, of Chester, 
and it was due to the kindness of the late. 
Rev. C. Wolley-Dod that I was able to 
grow it. It is a better plant than L 
coronaria, being more compact and having 
finer flowers arranged in a more telling 
tyay. It has also a considerable share of 
the blood of L. Flos-Jovis, and anyone 
knowing both of these species can quite 
accept the reputed parentage. It was at 
one time said that it did not come true 
from seed, but I believe that this is in¬ 
correct, as seedlings I have raised have 
proved quite true. I find a dry soil and 
a sunny position excellent for it.—S. 
Arnott. 

The Tangier* Iris (I. tingitana).—I have 
not hitherto grown this, mentioned on page 
122, and Mr. Jenkine’e cultural hinte are very 
acceptable, more especially that concerning ita 
need for an annual reet out of the eoil. A con¬ 
siderable number of bulbs was procured in the 
early autumn, and they were planted in the 
most favourable position which fiould be 
assigned to them. This is at the foot of a 
briok wall facing south, the wall having a 
broad glass coping 2 feet in breadth. The 
Irises are further protected on the west side 
by the wall of a Peach case—that is, they are 
in the angle formed by the two walls. The 
growths are now some 3 inches or 4 inches 
high, and during the late severe frosts I put 
spriggy pieces of Tew and Laurel among the 
growths with, a view to protecting them. In¬ 
spection shows them to be quite unharmed. It 
it interesting to learn that I. tingitana is 
amenable to a gentle heat.— W. McGcffog. 


Rubber Industry In India.— In Southern 
India a factory at 'which high-grade rubber 
is made resembles a dairy, the milk-like 
appearance of the latex adding to this 
illusion, as well as the precautions taken 
to ensure absolute cleanliness. One of two 
methods of manufacture is generally 
adopted. If the estate is young and only 
a few trees are being tapped the rubber is 
made in the form of biscuits or sheets. 
The latex is put into shallow round dishes 
or oblong pans and a certain quantity of 
acetic acid added to it. This is the coagu¬ 
lating agent most generally used. After 
standing for some hours the rubber is 
found floating on the top of the dish in a 
white spongy clot. This is removed and 
washed and rolled by hand and through a 
mangle until clean. The biscuits are 
placed on racks in a warm room or an 
artificial dryer and allowed to remain 
there until dry. The finished biscuits are 
pale amber-coloured and transparent, and 
for this reason are popular on the market, 
for their purity and freedom from dirt can 
be judged by holding them to the light and 
looking through 
Digitized b- 
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SWEDE TURNIPS. 

I have just been experimenting with the 
ordinary Swede Turnip, which is largely 
grown as a vegetable in the North of 
England, where, just now, owing to the 
shortage of Potatoes, it is more freely 
used than ever. My experiments, however, 
have been for the purpose of saving the 
bread, and also to relieve the pressure 
upon Potatoes and the various articles of 
imported food one usually employs as a 
meat substitute. The Swede has very 
solid flesh, and does not waste in cooking 
and mashing, so it is extremely economical. 
When used as a substitute for Potatoes it 
is simply boiled (cut into slices and peeled 
before boiling), mashed with salt, pepper, 
and a small quantity of butter. Boil in 
salted water for an hour or longer until 
tender. The boiling varies with the age of 
the vegetable. At breakfast 

Swede cakes are frequently served after 
porridge, and are much liked. The Swedes 
are boiled overnight and mashed ready for 
the morning. A dessertspoonful of flour is 
added to every breakfasteupful of mashed 
Swede, salt and pepper to taste, and the 
whole mixed until it forms a stiff paste. 
This paste is shaped into small flat cakes, 
each about £ inch in thickness, and fried 
in butter or dripping until nice and brown, 
drained upon kitchen paper, and sent to 
table very hot. These cakes are very 
wholesome, and as the family practically 
finishes breakfast with them it saves the 
bread considerably. When eggs are cheap, 
or where fowls are kept, an egg would add 
to the food value of the cakes, and no flour 
need be used to bind the mixture. The 
cakes only require to be rolled in flour 
after being shaped. 

Swede fritters are made by adding a 
dessertspoonful of flour and an egg to 
three cupfuls of mashed boiled Swede. 
Three tablespoonfuls of milk would make 
the mixture thin enough. Drop the batter, 
a spoonful at a time, into a well-greased 
pan, and fry until a nice bright brown; 
turn and cook the other side. Serve with 
a vegetable roast. 

Swede soup is wholesome and nourish¬ 
ing. Take a quart of good vegetable stock, 
or if this is not at hand plain water will 
do. Peel and cut into cubes a medium¬ 
sized Swede and place in the saucepan 
with the stock or water a bunch of herbs, 
a sliced and fried Onion, and the remains 
of any cold vegetables there may be in the 
house, provided they are not greens. Sim¬ 
mer the whole until the Swede cubes are 
soft enough to mash. Rub the whole 
through a sieve and return to the pan with 
a pint of good milk. Flavour with salt 
and pepper, and when the contents of the 
pan boil add a teaspoonful of butter rolled 
In the same quantity of flour. Simmer for 
five minutes and send to table at once. 

H. Thoburn-Clarke. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Bracken and Hop aa vegetables 

(E. IT. C.).— The Bracken is gathered 
when quite young, and the unfolded 
fronds, while still crosier shaped, are 
boiled like Asparagus and eaten with 
melted butter. It is also good if allowed 
to get cold after boiling, and then served 
with a salad dressing. The young shoots 
of the ordinary Hop are the part used. 
These are cut just as they come above the 
ground, so a few shovelfuls of good, well- 
decayed manure laid on top of a plant will 
increase the size and length of the shoots. 
The wild Hop is found in many places in 
the hedges, but unless the gatherer knows 
the plant it would be just as well to leave 


it alone, as there are many wild plants 
that closely resemble it, and which are un : 
wholesome. Hops are cooked exactly in 
the same way as Asparagus, and any 
recipe used for that vegetable would be 
suitable—H. T. C. 

Potatoes. —“Another Scottish Gardener’* 
forgets to notice the objection to the Pota¬ 
toes as food by the more advanced doctors 
who have care of our health.. We all agree 
that the tuber is, when good and well 
cooked, a pleasant food, but my notes were 
intended to protest against its excessive 
use and to show its defects as a crop for 
our isles, owing to its being too readily 
injured by wet summers and by frost in 
winter, even when stored in good sheds. 
The vegetables that do not suffer from our 
climate deserve the best place and best. 
care, and in the ordinary household there 
is often neglect of other things quite as 
good for the table. Another point is that 
the Potato Is inferior, as food, to the 
good cereals of our own land—Oats, 
Wheat, or Barley, costing more than 
these, while not nearly so wholesome, and 
to many not so pleasant. There is no 
need for one’s doctor to cut them off or 
lessen their use, as is often done.—W. 

Oatmeal revived. —Even some of the 
great daily papers are now rightly extol¬ 
ling this as a good food as If it were not 
known of old. Its value in various ways 
is great—bread, breakfast dish, and 
various ways of the Scotch cook. It is a 
more precious food than Rice if treated in 
the right way, but a heap of ignorance 
blots it out. The British cook first, with 
her bill-stickers’ paste, who always makes 
one think of the French saying as to bow 
much harm cooks have done to cookery. 
The Oat is n far more valuable crop than 
any other cereal—for soils generally— 
even the noble wheat, and can be grown 
over a larger area north or south. It can 
be sown in autumn, too—the right way— 
though a writer in the Telegraph has lately 
been telling its readers that all Oats are 
sown in the spring. The Editor should send 
the writer out to the front, as he clearly 
has not a true eye for our best British 
field crop. The value of the meal In 
packets, not so good as the fresh meal, is 
due to the desperate efforts of the town 
cook to spoil the dish. The pre-cooking 
saves time, but the food is not so good, the 
great heat destroying the vitality of the 
food.—W. 

Effeot of sugar on the middle-aged.— 

We know that sugar upsets us. We know 
that its use is apt to be followed by the 
bringing up of wind, by distension of the 
stomach, and acid risings. If we have de¬ 
cayed teeth—and most persons after forty 
have—then we know that sugar gets into 
them and starts off toothache. I have 
some decayed teeth, but so long as I do not 
overeat, and so long as I keep from sweet 
food and drinks, I have not a painful tootli 
in my head. But if I eat a piece of cake, 
or some dried fruits, such as Figs, Dates, 
or Raisins, then I suffer, and may have to 
miss a meal to keep an abscess from form¬ 
ing. Sugar acts badly on the middle-aged 
in many ways. It has a bad action on. the 
skin, produces eczema, psoriasis, boils, 
carbuncles, shingles, dermatitis, erythema, 
and all sorts of skin troubles, such as itch¬ 
ing, irritation, heats, prickings, and tin- 
glings when we get warm, etc. Middle- 
aged people do not take so much exercise 
a.? young folks, hence they have to be more 
careful about the sugar they eat. Sugar 
also makes us subject to colds, influenza, 
and such complaints as bronchitis, pleurisy, 
sore throats, loss of voice, deafness, water¬ 
ing of the eyes, and rheumatic pains. It 
feeds all complaints and inflammations, 
and keeps chronic complaints going.—D b. 
Allinson in Reynolds**- 
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ROOM AND WINDOW. 

EARLY FLOWERS IN 1917. 

This is tlie latest and poorest season we 
have ever liad so far. Daffodils that 
usually appear about the end of February 
were earth-bound, and these few Snow¬ 
drops, Winter Aconite, and hybrid Heath, 
shown in the illustration, were all we 
could gather towards the end of that 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

TOINSETTIAS. 

Will you pleas© be eo good as to tell me what 
to do with plants that flowered last winter and 
will be required for next? I can find nothing 
about them in Gardening Illustrated. —B. C. 

[We take it you have kept your plants 
since they flowered, dry and in a tempera¬ 
ture of from 50 degs. to 00 degs. You can 


‘too much moisture is given the cuttings 
are very liable to damp off. Directly 
they are rooted, the cuttings must be re¬ 
moved from the case and Inured to the 
ordinary temperature of the house in 
which they have been struck. The stock 
plants will continue to produce cuttings, 
which may be put in as late as July. 
These will form neat plants to flower in 
5-inch pots, whereas those struck earlier 
may be first shifted into pots inches in 



Winter blocm in Japanese bronze. 


month. To be fair, however, the Portu¬ 
guese Heath showed its welcome buds all 
through the frost. The Bayonne Daffodil, 
often good at the end of January, is not 
yet in flower. W. 

Index and Binding Cases for completed 
Volume.— The Index to Volume. XXXVIII. oj Garden- 
Illustrated is now ready (price 3d., poet free 3\d). 
The Binding Com for the same volume is also available 
(price It. 6d., by post Is. 9dJ. The Index and Binding 
Com can be obtained from any newsagent, or from the 
Fu’Aishcr, 63, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, IV.C. t. If 
ordered together, the price of Ute^fydcx and Bindirm Case is 

“ flftjitized by (^,0 )g |e 


now remove them into a propagating-pit 
or a house with a slightly higher tem¬ 
perature than given above, where, if 
watered, they will soon start into growth, 
and when the young shoots are about 
4 Inches long they make the best of cut¬ 
tings. Remove the cuttings with a heel 
and insert singly into small, well-drained 
pots in a mixture of peat, loam, aud sand. 
Staud in a proimgating-frame, wdiere a 
temperature of from 70 degs. to SO degs. 
can be kept up. Water when first put in, 
but be careful with the water-pot, as if 


diameter, and given another move later on 
into 0-inch pots. By midsummer the best 
place ior these Poinsebtias is a frame in a 
fairly sheltered spot, plenty of air being 
given in order to encourage as sturdy a 
growth as possible. On sunny days they 
may be freely syringed at from four 
o’clock to six o’clock, according to posi¬ 
tion, and the frame shut up close. Be 
particularly careful to keep them closed 
on cold, draughty, sunless days, as they 
are quickly affected by a check of this 
kiud. Suitable ^* for l!\fltisettias Is good 
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turfy loam two parts and leaf-mould one 
part, with a liberal dash of rough sand. 
As the pots get full of roots, weak liquid- 
manure will be of great service. By the 
middle of September, or even earlier in 
some localities, a little fire-heat will be 
needed, otherwise many leaves will drop. 
When taken Indoors keep as near the 
glass as possible. Over-watering is par¬ 
ticularly injurious to the Poinsettia in 
all stages, hence it must be especially 
guarded against.] 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Malmaison Carnations.— Is there any set 
ttipa for Malmaison Carnations to flower, or 
oan their time of blooming be arranged by 
the time of taking the outtinge, potting, etc., 
and thus have flowers, say, all the year round, 
if required ?—J. M. 

[The usual season for Malmaison Carna¬ 
tions to flower is from May onwards, 
through the greater part of the summer. 
Old plants that have been potted on will, 
generally speaking, bloom earlier than 
those layered during the preceding 
nptumn. This section of Carnations must 
not be kept too warm during the winter, 
otherwise failure will be the result. Such 
being the case, anything approaching forc¬ 
ing must be avoided, hence they cannot 
be had in bloom all the year round. By 
keeping the most backward as cool as pos¬ 
sible their flowering season might be some¬ 
what extended, but it must be borne in 
mind that the Malmaison Carnation is 
very particular in its cultural require¬ 
ments.] 

Asparagus tenufsslmug,— 1 The plumose 
forms of Asparagus most generally grown 
are plumosus and its variety nanus, but 
A. tenuissimus deserves more general ap¬ 
preciation. In this the branches are not 
arranged in a flattened frond-like manner, 
as in A. plumosus nanus, but are more in 
the way of some individuals of A. plumo¬ 
sus itself. The variety tenuissimus is, 
however, far more slender in all its parts 
than the typical A. plumosus. It is of 
climbing habit, and is seen to best ad¬ 
vantage when trained to the rafter of a 
small structure. It can be readily struck 
from cuttings of the young shoots if they 
are put into sandy soil and placed in a 
close propagating case. Neat little plants 
that are useful for decoration may be ob¬ 
tained by putting four or five cuttings 
around the edge of a 3-inch pot, and will 
then soon form masses of delicate greenery. 
They will remain in this state for some 
time, but when strong shoots are pushed 
up from the base th^y mount upwards 
quickly.—K. R. W. 

Croton Duke of Portland. —Reoemtly I noted 
in a neighbouring garden a very fine Croton 
in Duke of Portland. Of a fine, bold habit, 
the foliage being remarkably well coloured, 
the. variety is of much merit. Although the 
piece in question was of some sire, it appeared 
to be in excellent health in a pot 8 inches in 
diameter, and I was informed it had not been 
repotted for three years, regular applications 
of weak liquid-manure being afforded. The 
variety is a hybrid, and, by reason of its tri- 
lobed foliage, with' a yellow centre and 
greenish border, I should think C. Thomsoni 
was one of its parents.— Kirk. 

Draceena Alex. Lalng.— In the dull months 
brightly-coloured foliage ie always welcome in 
the stove. This oan be supplied by certain of 
the Dracaenas, notably D. Alex. Laing. The 
leaves of this variety are narrow and droop¬ 
ing, in colour a bright red. It is quite a dis¬ 
tinct Dracaena, and useful pieoes can be grown 
in 4-inch or 5-inch pots. 

Adi&ntum Farleyense Glory of Noordrecht. 
—Lately I saw what is quite a distinct variety 
of the well-known A. Farleyense, and which 
‘ has been named Glory of Noordrecht. It pos¬ 
sesses all the grace and beauty of the type; 
but it is more upright in habit, and succeeds, 
so I was told, in a-cooler house than A. Far¬ 
ley snee requires.—K irk./"\ , »OlP 


FRUIT. 

DOUBTS AS TO SPRAYING 
FRUIT-TREES. 

It is annoying to a reader who care® for 
evidence, to meet, in a ceaseless round, 
statements like the following:—“Winter 
spraying with a caustic wash is the first 
operation, and one of the most important, 
towards securing a full harvest of perfect 
fruit” without any backing whatever of 
actual proof. When some responsible 
authority gives me the figures as to the 
number of trees he has sprayed, the num¬ 
ber left unsprayed, and the resulting har¬ 
vest of fruit on each, not forgetting the 
cost of spraying, and its after-effects In 
other ways—then I shall give time to the 
consideration of these over-abundant state¬ 
ments, instead of waste-paper-basketing 
them. An old friend of mine, now the 
owner and manager of large orchards 
“ somewhere in America,” told me some 
while ago that American orchardists are 
reconsidering this whole business of spray¬ 
ing. They are discovering serious injury 
to the trees as the result of continuous 
spraying over a sequence of years. And it 
does not take a very great intellect to see 
that the continuous pumping of corrosive 
liquids on to living tissues might be 
dangerous. 

It pleases the average not deeply en¬ 
quiring mind to see a collection of trees 
rendered beautifully shiny and spick and 
span after the operation. We English like 
cleanliness for its own sake, and there is 
an end of it. I, too, have be^i in the 
fashion, long ago; polishing up an acre of 
trees, my cherished model Apple orchard, 
with winter wash, summer wash, and 
everything fashionable and expensive, but 
I have been unable to detect any corre¬ 
sponding benefit whatever. I was one of 
the audience at the Royal Horticultural 
Society’s Congress of Spraying, and came 
away with the dismal doubt,. shared by 
several to wdiom I spoke, whether we had 
learned anything at all of really practical 
value. One statement yas made by one 
of the lecturers, a negative statement, 
which can be proved by anyone, as I have 
proved it, viz., that no spraying fluid will 
kill moths’ eggs which is not strong enough 
to injure the tree. I have steeped a twig 
covered with the lackey-moth’s eggs in a 
solution of double the strength used for 
spraying, and hatched them out after¬ 
wards. This fact alone knocks the bottom 
out of half the assertions as to the efficacy 
of spraying. As to Lichen and Moss, it is 
my experience that healthy, well-fed trees 
rid themselves of these winter growths 
when the sap rises and the sun shines. 
Even if spraying had all the virtues that 
are claimed but not proved for it, how am 
I to apply it to my great standard trees, 
of w T hich I have a number, without a 
spraying outfit the cost of which would 
sw’allow up the value of the fruit for 
several seasons?— G. H. Engleheart in 
Tht Garden. 


POT FIGS. 

These will now not only be growing more 
freely, but showing greater root activity, 
which should be taken advantage of to 
give a further top-dressing. Stopping 
having already been done to induce the 
fruits to swell the more quickly and en¬ 
courage the trees to produce a second crop, 
nothing much beyond routine matters in 
the way of syringing and watering re¬ 
main to be done until the fruits have 
passed through the critical stage, when to 
all appearances they are at a standstill. 
When the eyes of the fruits are observed 
to be slightly open, direct syringing must 
for the time cease, as if water enters the 


orifices, decay sets in and the fruits fall. 
After the latter close up, which, in other 
words, means that the setting is complete, 
the syringing may be resumed. A good 
mulching, consisting of equal parts loam 
and horse or sheep droppings, should then 
be applied, and liquid stimulants given 
whenever water is required. After this 
stage is passed the fruits swell rapidly, 
and if circumstances permit, a higher tem¬ 
perature, both by day and night, may be 
maintained. 

Trees planted out require much the same 
treatment, only greater care must be exer¬ 
cised in regard to root watering, as the 
evaporation of moisture from the borders 
under existing weather conditions is not 
very rapid. If the trees are inclined to 
make more growth than is needed, do not 
hesitate to dispense with the surplus, re¬ 
moving the weakest and where they are 
likely to become crowded. If stopped at 
the fifth or sixth leaf, such growths as 
are not reserved for fruiting next season 
will now be producing a good show for a 
second crop of fruit. When properly 
managed, this crop far exceeds the first 
one in regard to quantity, and maturing 
under much more favourable conditions 
the fruits when ripe are always very 
luscious. 

Crowded Peach-trees.— In many gardens 
the wood is left far too thick, and now is 
the time to remedy the evil. Many err in 
leaving too much old wood and too much 
growth for the allotted space. Rather err 
on the side of thin trees than crow’detl 
growth, as one can easily lay in new’ whxkI 
where space is left to do so. Again, many 
shorten all new grow r ths. This is wrong, 
as to shorten them in all cases causes the 
fruits to set, but there will be no shoot 
beyond the fruit to perfect the same, with 
the result that the shoot in the end must 
be cut back or the trees are disfigured. 
In many cases it is wise to leave healthy 
shoots fuJL length, as at the points there 
is a wood growth, laying in these from the 
base next season. Free extension of young 
trees whenever practicable is the best. It 
is far better to let the tree cover a larger 
space than cut back the leading branches. 
In these days, when young trees must be 
fruited early, there is no gain once the 
tree Is formed in cutting back; far better 
extend and mature the growths. Grow 
thinly from the start, and by this means 
secure larger and better quality fruit. 

Storing Apples. —I w*as much interested 
in the notes on this subject by Mr. II. 
Hendricks and Mr. J. Crook in Gardening 
Illustrated. Mr. Crook’s experience re¬ 
minds me of that of a gardener who had 
very primitive means for storing his 
Apples. He certainly had to put up with 
cramped accommodation and shelves very 
close together in an old, low shed, but his 
Apples kept sound till quite late in the 
season. Many years ago I found a few r 
Apples of a late variety under some leaves 
in a gully on one side of the orchard, 
where they had remained since falling off 
the trees. It was early summer, but the 
fruits w r ere quite plump and sound, and, 
of course, covered with moisture when 
found. Since that time I have tried stor¬ 
ing Apples under freshly-fallen leaves, and 
with success in the case of late sorts. 
They were placed in a narrow ridge, 
about 1 foot high, and covered with leaves 
sufficient to exclude frost, but not in bulk 
to cause any heating, the position being a 
dry bank in a naturally cool place.— 
G. G. B. 

Late rig-house.— Tliie, like the late Peach- 
house, should be kept cool and well ventilated 
as but one crop of fruit will be taken from 
the trees. So far. these trees promise well, 
the young ehoote beingp, studded with fruit in 
an embryo etage. 
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VEQETABLE8. 

VEGETABLES AND THE SEVERE 
WEATHER. 

All green crops present a very sorry look, 
and many of them will be killed. The 
biting winds injure greenstuff far more 
than hard frost and snow. Even the 
Turnips look as if a firs had passed over 
them. Many Cabbage plants, Lettuces, 
and Onions will be hit very hard, and in 
many cases they will do no good. I have 
noen those killed several times, and some¬ 
times in March. 

I should advise all who can to sow at 
once a little seed of these under glass, so 
that nice young plants may be ready to 
plant in the open during April. Those 
having only a garden frame can make 
good use of this by placing it in a sunny, 
sheltered spot. If on a hard bottom, then 
put 6 inches of soil into it, sowing in rows 
4 inches apart. Failing this, boxes may 
be used. Those about 4 inches deep are 
best. In these sow the seeds, keeping the 
soil an inch under the rim of the box, 
cover with glass, and place them in any 
window or warm spot outside; in this way 
the seed will soon germinate. The seed¬ 
lings can be pricked out in a sheltered 
place when strong enough before planting 
in the open. Where only a few are needed, 
8-inch pots may be used* covering with 
glass. It is astonishing the number of 
plants that can be raised in a small space. 
These methods may be adopted by town 
dwellers having a small garden or allot¬ 
ment. 

Those living in country districts and 
who cun obtain leaves or manure may use 
these to advantage by forming a bed say 
from 12 inches to 18 inches deep on this 
placing 6 inches of soil. On this seeds of 
Cabbage, Cauliflower, Lettuces, Onions, 
and Leeks may be sown. Falling glass, 
cover the soil with mats or bags till the 
plants are up. When the seedlings are 
well above the ground remove the cover¬ 
ings by day (unless very cold), placing 
them on at night. In thitf way I have had 
fine, strong plants to go into the open 
early in April. John Ckook. 


ROUGH DIGGING. 

It is customary to dig over all fallow 
ground at the beginning of winter, making 
the surface as even as possible. However 
recommendable this may be on the score 
of neatness, it is not the right way to en¬ 
sure the soil being in the best possible 
condition when planting time comes round. 
Except in the case of very light soils, 
through which water passes freely, ground 
• dug over in the ordinary manner will be 
found at the close of winter te have come 
Into a more or lees close condition. What 
is termed rough digging is quite a different 
matter, and has a most beneficial effect on 
ground of a heavy, moisture-holding 
character. This form of digging consists 
in laying the soil up in as large lumps as 
possible. If each spit is thrown up entire, 
and allowed to lie without breaking it, so 
much the better. Wind and frost can then 
act freely on every particle, and in the 
spring these lumps will crumble to pieces 
at the touch of the fork, so that no time 
need be lost in getting in seed when the 
proper moment arrives for doing so. The 
earlier in autumn ground is thus roughly 
turned up the better, as the bright sun¬ 
shine and drying winds that often prevail 
at that time will do much to sweeten soil 
that is naturally tenacious and moisture¬ 
holding. Rather than dig ground over in 
the usual way in winter I would let it re¬ 
main untouched. I have often remarked 


how 


free and mello; 
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simply been cleaned over in autumn turns 
up in spring. 

A firm surface preserves the soil from 
the soddening effects of heavy rains. If a 
piece of ground is made free and sweet, 
and the surface made quite hard, that soil 
will remain for years in good order, 
whereas, if the surface is loose, it will 
soon become clinging and sour, and require 
well stirring. Ridging is even better than 
rough digging. This consists In throwing 
up two s-pits against each other so as to 
form ridges and furrows, just in the same 
way that ploughing is done. In low-lying 
or badly-drained gardens this is a great 
help to getting in early crops. B. 


POTATOES AND THE WAR. 

The question at the present moment is the 
provision of food and the possibility of 
extreme shortage in the near future. This 
question is pressed upon everyone day by 
day, and the problem one has to face is 
that of growing food crops wherever possi¬ 
ble. There has been much foolish talk of 
digging up lawns, parks, etc., some of 
which would be absolutely unfitted for the 
purpose. There is in every village and on 
many farms much land that is not being 
fully cropped, and it is equally true there 
is much allotment ground that will never 
repay planting with Potatoes at the pre¬ 
sent price of seed. Accommodating as the 
Potato is, there must be a fair percentage 
of fertility in the soil if a good yield of 
edible tubers is to be expected. At the 
some time, it is not good policy to over¬ 
manure Potato land, as this is likely to 
destroy the crop should the weather and 
the season favour the disease. Last sum¬ 
mer proved a very serious one from a 
Potato-grower’s standpoint, and it was 
evident that land not over-enriched with 
manure gave much the best yield of sound 
tubers. Extremes should be avoided in 
the matter of fertility on the one hand 
and poverty on the other, as both are cer¬ 
tain to prove more or less disappointing. 
[ had almost a record crop of Potato King 
Edward last year, and at the time of lift¬ 
ing, the tubers appeared to be only very 
slightly affected by disease, but although 
lifted early, they developed disease so 
rapidly in the store that very few of them 
were of any value as food. The land on 
which these were grown was not con¬ 
sidered unduly fertile, but the weather 
and the change of site set up a vigorous 
growth, and the yield, as already re¬ 
marked, was unusually heavy. I have, 
therefore, resolved that manure must be 
given in limited quantity this year for 
Potatoes, and in this way try and stave 
off the disease as much as possible. It is 
my intention to grow Potatoes on every 
possible space that can be so allotted, even 
at the sacrifice of herbaceous borders and 
the beds in the flower garden. It behoves 
everyone who can to make an effort to 
produce Potatoes, the only practical sub¬ 
stitute for bread, and a point should be 
made of growing as far as possible early 
maturing kinds, for the crisis will be un¬ 
doubtedly felt between the seasons of old 
and new supplies. 

Mention has been made recently in 
Gardening Illustrated of the possibili¬ 
ties of clearing foul land by planting 
strong-growing Potatoes. A friend of 
mine last year having land that was badly 
infested by Couch Grass, decided that 
growing late Potatoes was the only way of 
cleaning it, and the ground being other¬ 
wise suitable, not much preparation- 
labour shortage being acute—was possible. 
The outcome of this was a good crop of 
sound tubers, and what was equally pleas¬ 
ing, most of the Couch disappeared. There 
is this year a good deal of foul land that 


might with advantage be planted with 
late Potatoes. It is useless attempting to 
grow the weaker-habited sorts, as it is the 
heavy top growth that does so much to 
stifle the weeds, and if a good growth can 
be had a fair return may be reasonably 
expected. If the ground is poor some¬ 
thing must be added, one of the cheapest 
being burnt refuse from the garden 
smother-fire. There is more fertility in 
this than many persons imagine, but to 
get the full advantage It needs to be ap¬ 
plied to the soil freshly burnt, otherwise 
much of its value is wasted. Hop manure, 
soot, and kiln dust are other favourites, 
besides the many brands of chemical 
manures advertised. All these prepara¬ 
tions need to be well buried in the soil, 
for, with drying winds and hot sun, 
evaporation soon reduces their fertility. 

The severity of the winter has been such 
that land that has been turned up will 
benefit by the action of frost, and to 
further help this I have, where possible, 
broken up with the pickaxe ground 
already dug, so that frost is admitted 
iuore deeply still. If, as is commonly 
supposed, severe frost destroys the hordes 
of insects present in the soil, then in the 
spring of 1917 there should be far fewer 
pests than has been the experience of the 
past few years. Slugs, we know, can 
burrow deeply into the ground and in this 
way survive frost, but one thing Is certain, 
their numbers will not have increased to 
the same extent as when the weather has 
been mild. I can remember enthusiastic 
cottagers breaking up the frosted surface 
with a pickaxe and standing the large 
lumps on edge. Then when mild weather 
followed, these upturned lumps were 
pulverised. Moonlit evenings were taken 
advantage of for this heavy but ad¬ 
vantageous work. West Wilts. 


SEAK ALE-GROWING. 

(Reply to R. W.*G. Filleul.) 

We do not quite understand what you 
mean by heads of Seakale. Do you mean 
the forced produce? If so, such are of no 
use for planting. Seakale is increased 
from root cuttings, which are made from 
the long, thong-like roots broken off from 
the main stem at the time of lifting for 
forcing. The stronger these are the better 
are the results. 

Pieces 4 inches long will suffice, and, to 
distinguish the top from the bottom, cut 
the former level and the latter in a sloping 
direction. After the required number has 
been prepared, bury them again in soil 
until planting time arrives. When taken 
out it will be found that a callus has been 
formed. Some people lay the cuttings into 
boxes and stand in a cold-house. The end 
of March or the first week in April is early 
enough to begin planting, as if set out too 
soon the sets are apt to decay, especially 
if the soil is wet and cold. Your mode of 
planting is quite right if you wish to force 
the crowns where growing or allow them 
to come away naturally, but if you wish 
to lift them for forcing, then put the sets 
18 inches apart with a distance of 2 feet 
between the rows. Let the flat portion of 
the set be level with the soil, and in order 
to preserve the tops from frost, and also 
prevent the slugs eating the young 
growths, some ashes should be laid on the 
top of each set. The young growths when 
§trong enough should be thinned out, 
leaving only one shoot. During the sum¬ 
mer keep the ground clean, and assist 
growth as much ns possible by the use of 
some artificial manure, such as guano or 
nitrate of soda. 

8 eed- 80 Wing.—On dry, light soil most 
things may be sojwp fortnight earlier 
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than on cold, heavy soils. I prefer to 
wait rather -than sow in wet, cold soil. 
Many of the failures with Carrots are due 
to too early sowing. When sown early the 
growth is so slow that slugs often destroy 
it. Another crop that often fails is Beet¬ 
root. I believe this arises from being 
sown too early. The same may be said of 
Vegetable Marrows. Runner and dwarf 
Beans suffer more than most crops. Early 
in May last year a neighbour sowed 
Runners in an open field where the soil 
w ? as cold, but not one in a dozen came up. 
Seed’, from the same bag sown about May 
15th all came up. Cultivators must be 
guided by the soil, etc., they have to deal 
with.—J. C. F. C. 

Potatoes on Corse land.— It may be 

taken as a general rule that land which 
will grow Gorse will also grow good Pota¬ 
toes. At any rate, that statement holds 
good in this part of the country, and I 
have tested it several times, to my satis¬ 
faction. Much of the Gorse land here is 
doubtless thin, i.e., overlying shale or sand, 
and it generally has a sunny aspect. But 
it is not too thin for such a heat-loving 
plant as the Potato, more especially the 
early varieties, which prefer land that 
most quickly absorbs the heat of the 
spring sun as the above will do. There is 
also a naturally heavy deposit of leaf- 
mould upon old beds of Gorse, and I am 
inclined to think, from observations made 
in the use of this vegetable mould, that 
the latter possesses more feeding matter 
than most leaf-soils. It is invariably 
friable (short), warm, and sweet. As 
much may be said on behalf of those warm 
slopes favoured by naturally-sown planta¬ 
tions of sapling Oaks, which often, by the 
way, have Gorse for company. One of the 
finest crops of Potatoes I ever grew was 
produced lost year on red shaley loam 
that was covered, up to a few weeks be¬ 
fore planting, with young Oaks and Gorse. 
The Potatoes (Eclipse) were not only ab¬ 
normally abundant, but beautifully clean 
in the skin, and though no liming was 
clone, nor other precautions taken, there 
was not a trace of wireworm or other 
]>e.sts. At the present moment the ground 
is occupied by spring Cabbage, and they 
are forward and in first-rate condition. 
The only manure given to the latter con¬ 
sisted of a mixture of poultry manure and 
leaves. The above may serve as a hint to 
those who are turning their attention to 
new land for Potato-growing, and it sug¬ 
gests a possible use for many acres now 
considered waste land.—A. T. Johnson, 
N. Wales. 


Dwarf Peas. —Dwarf Marrowfat Peas 
are very productive, take up much less 
room than the taller ones, and do not need 
much support to keep them clear of the 
ground. Many claim they can be grown 
without sticks or other support, but I am 
of opinion they well repay staking, what¬ 
ever the state of the weather may be. I 
have heard the argument advanced that 
for late Pea crops where birds are trouble¬ 
some their lying on the ground protects 
them from bird raids. I will concede this 
point in the case of late Peas, because 
where tomtits and summer warblers are 
abundant it is almost useless attempting 
late Pea culture without the aid of very 
fine netting as a covering. Even when 
allowed to lie on the ground these birds 
will find a large proportion and leave only 
a remnant for the owner’s table. For 
early gatherings and for summer use the 
dwarf forms of Marrow Pea, such as 
Little Marvel, Excelsior, The Lincoln, 
Pioneer, Daisy, Dwarf Defiance, Hundred¬ 
fold, Laxtonian, Reading Wonder, and 
Chelsea Gem, to mention a few, offer a 
wide selection that -will, under igood cul- 
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ture, satisfy the most exacting critic. Of 
course, one would not expect the giant 
pods produced by the taller exhibition 
strains.—W. S., Wilts. 

Onion sets. —As it is only within the last 
two or three years that Onion growing 
from sets has become popular, it may per¬ 
haps be as well to explain that the “ set ” 
Is a small, specially-ripened bulb—much 
smaller than a “ pickier.” These pigmy 
bulbs should be planted on the first sunny 
day when the soil is in friable condition. 
Plant them about 1} inches deep and 
C inches apart, and as they reach maturity 
remove the soil from the bulbs to assist 
their ripening. This novel method of 
growing Onions has its advantages. In 
the first place, there is a strong plant to 
start with and one is relieved of any 
anxiety about germination; the sets, being 
hard-skinned, escape the ravages of the 
Onion fly. Good-sized bulbs may be grown 
in this way, the crop is earlier, while 
heavy manuring is unnecessary. More¬ 
over, the Onion is not the best crop for 
growing on newly-broken land, but when 
it is decided to attempt its cultivation, 
Onion sets should be used in preference to ; 
seed.— Country Lift. 

The frost and Potato stooks.—I have not 
heard of any very great damage having 
been done by the frost to stored garden 
Potatoes in Worcestershire. The means 
adopted for storage prevented this, also, 
when it could be seen that severe frost was 
threatening, extra precautions, which are 
easily enough taken when a small quan¬ 
tity only has to be dealt with, were used to 
keep the frost out. One is reminded of 
the effects of the frost by the Potatoes 
coming on to the table. Almost every¬ 
where they are discoloured and sweet. 
Market growers have suffered most. In 
cases where clamps had been insufficiently 
protected .the loss must have been enor¬ 
mous. I know instances where whole 
clamps have completely rotted since the 
thaw. Owing to the shortage of labour in 
the autumn, many growers were forced to 
entrust the clamping to men of little ex¬ 
perience, and one can well imagine it 
would not be very well done. Green crops, 
including Cabbages, Sprouts, and Broccoli, 
have suffered considerably. Hundreds of 
acres of these vegetables in all kinds of 
gardens and on the farms have been com¬ 
pletely ruined.—M., Droitwich. 

Malnerop Peas.— Though too soon to sow 
the seed, preparations may be made for 
doing so. A good plan, when the kitchen 
garden is extensive enough to allow of its 
being done, Is, where Potatoes are to be 
grown, to arrange for a row of Peas to be 
sown at intervals of 8 feet to 10 feet. At 
this distance the Peas will get plenty of 
light and air, while they will in no wise 
prejudice the Potato crop. As the ground 
has been, or at any rate will shortly be, 
manured and dug ready for Potatoes, no 
further preparation for the Peas is re¬ 
quired, all that is necessary being to 
measure off the ground and drive in a 
stake where the Peas are to be sown, so 
that no mistake may occur. If the Peas 
follow Broccoli or Kale, etc., the lines 
where the seed is to be sown should be 
prepared much in the same way as for 
Celery when the latter is grown in single 
row trenches, the only difference being 
that they need not be quite so deep. Well- 
rotted manure should be placed in the 
bottom of the trenches, leaving the surplus 
soil, after filling the trench nearly level 
with the surface on either side of it, to 
form a kind of trough for the conservation 
of water, when necessary to apply it by 
artificial means. Although maincrop Peas 
only are mentioned, the foregoing advice is 
i applicable to late crops also.—A. W. 


THE WEEK’S WORK. 

OPEN-AIR GARDENING. 

In bloom- March 13th. —Iris histrioides major, 
I. stylosa, Snowdrops (in variety). Winter 
Aconite, Saxifraga Burseriana Gloria, S. Gries- 
bachi. Erica camea (in variety), E. hybrida, 
and E. lusitanica. 

Thb week’s work. —The value of hardy 
Heaths for winter flowering oannet be over¬ 
estimated at the present time, when xnoet 
plants have been cut back by the recent severe 
weather. Erica carnea and its varieties are 
in full bloom at a time when flowers are par¬ 
ticularly valuable. Although well known, they 
are not planted eo extensively os they deserve. 

Hardy climbers may be planted at any time 
from September to April, but in most locali¬ 
ties March is the most suitable month. Among 
hardy climbers no plants equal the Clematis 
in variety or beauty. They are mostly gross 
feeders, and should be planted ’ in well-pre¬ 
pared soil enriched with manure, and if de¬ 
void of lime, some should be added. The 
Clematis may be used to cover walls, but 
looks beet when creeping over an old tree or 
shrub, or trained over a pergola or arch. 
Rough Oak branches may also be used for 
them, either singly or as a tripod. The varie¬ 
ties of C. Jackmani are effective in beds and 
to oover arches. These require pruning hard 
back this month. C. montana looks well if 
planted so as to creep up among the stems of 
Wistaria sinensis, and, both flowering in May, 
they form a pleasing contrast. C. Fiammula 
is a vigorous grower, developing a mass of 
small white fragrant flowers in August. To 
C. lanuginosa and its hybrids the beauty of 
the garden is due, producing as they do very 
large blooms of a wide range of colour from 
July to October. These varieties flower from 
the wood made the previous season, and only 
require thinning and the tying in of the 
younger shoots. Clematis Durand i should be 
planted where difficulty is experienced in the 
cultivation of the ordinary garden varieties, 
for it rarely gees wrong in the way they do. 
It is a vigorous grower, and bears large 
purple flowers m profusion. The yellow 
flowers of C. orientalis tangutica make it an 
object of special interest, and it is well worth 
a position against the pillar of a pergola. 
Actinidia chinenais. is a very vigorous free- 
growing plant and by far the beet of the 
Actinidias. It ha# large heart-shaped leaves, 
which, together with the shoots, when young, 
are covered with showy reddish hairs. The 
yellow flowers are each about 1J inches across. 
It thrives in good loamy soil, and is an ex¬ 
cellent pergola or trellis plant. Akebia 
quinata is not met with so frequently as it 
deserves. Its five-wanted leaves are very dis¬ 
tinct, the purple flowers appearing in spring 
before the leaves. Planted in good loamy soil, 
it will soon cover a large bush or tree 18 feet 
to 20 feet high. Hydrangea petiolaris is a 
neat-growing, self-clinging plant. If planted 
against a wall 12 feet or 15 feet in height it 
gives little trouble, except in guiding the lead¬ 
ing shoots in the desired direction and once 
a year cutting away any breast wood not 
wanted. Flowers are borne freely during the 
summer in* large flattened heads. Schizo- 
phr&gma hydrangeoides, closely allied to the 
above, climbs in the same way by means of 
aerial roots, and may be used for similar pur¬ 
poses. Polygonum baldschuanicum is excel¬ 
lent for planting against a large bush or 
small tree, over which its branches may 
ramble at will. The forme of Rubus, such 
as R. Bambusarum, R. fiagelliformis, R. in¬ 
ch an gensis, are excellent for the pergola 
and trellis. There are many excellent kinds 
of Vitis, which are first-rate for pergolas. 
The beet include V. Coignetiae, V. armata 
Veltohi, V. leeoides, V. megalophylla, Y. Thom¬ 
son i, V. Thunbergi, and V. Henryana for wall 
planting. All should be planted in rich loamy 
soil. F. W. Gallop. 

Lilford Hall Gardens, Oundle, Northants. 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Early vinery.— Vines now coming into flower 
must, have an increase of temperature, rais¬ 
ing it to 70 degs. and 75 degs. by day and 
65 degs by night. When the Grapes are set. 
70 degs. will j^ffipje for the day. Drier con- 
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ditione most be maintained while the Vines 
are in flower, hut on sunny moraines the paths 
may be sprinkled with water with beneficial 
results. Shy-eetting varieties should be ferti¬ 
lised by hand, using pollen from Black Ham¬ 
burgh or any free-setting kind. As soon as 
the Grapes are set reduce the bunches to the 
requisite number, erring in leaving too few 
rather than too many. Start thinning as soon 
as the berries are large enough, doing so with 
a free hand in regard to varieties the berries 
of which swell to a large size. Give the border 
a dressing of an artificial manure, and wash 
it in with sufficient tepid water to moisten the 
border throughout. Keep sublaterals regu¬ 
larly stopped, doing this with the finger and 
thumb, which will obviate all risk of ad¬ 
ministering a oheck to the root system. Ven¬ 
tilation must be carefully done throughout 
this month, as an inrush of cold air when the 
wind is blowing from a cold quarter after the 
temperature has risen rapidly under the in¬ 
fluence of bright sunshine is often productive 
of rust on the berries. A piece of very thin 
tiffany or muslin stretched over the ventilators 
tempers the cold wind, and is a good preven¬ 
tive of rust when due to this cause. Routine 
matters, such as the damping of paths, border 
surfaces, and syringing of walls to promote a 
sufficient degree of humidity, must be regu¬ 
lated according to the weather. Unless ne¬ 
cessary to hurry the crop, day and night tem¬ 
peratures of 70 degB. and 65 degs. respectively 
will suffice from now onwards. 

Second house.—The Vines will now be on 
the move and the buds breaking nicely. As 
soon as the shoots are about an inch long the 
temperature should be raised 5 degs. higher 
both, by day and night, and the same again 
when they attain to a length of 3 inches. 
Rub off the weakest of the growths and re¬ 
duce the remainder to one on a spur as soon 
os it can be seen which will yield the beet 
bunches. Overhead syringing may be con¬ 
tinued if deemed desirable until the flowering 
period is at hind, but, as a rule, this is un¬ 
necessary, as the daily damping down, etc., 
usually produces as much moisture as is re¬ 
quired for the well being of the developing 
growth. 

Late Vines.—Whether fire heat or not is to 
be afforded, the house had best be closed now, 
and in the latter contingency make the most 
of sun heat on bright days by closing up 
early and husbanding the warmth derived 
from this source. Such as Black Alicante, 
Appley Towers, and Groe Maroc need not be 
started now, but when Lady Downe’s, Groe 
Colman, and any of the Black Muscat varie¬ 
ties are grown in the some house it is im¬ 
perative that the latter be given as long a 
season of growth as possible accompanied by 
plenty of artificial heat. The foxy examples 
now seen in fruit-shop windows are no doubt 
owing to the want of artificial heat last 
season. To help the roots to become active, 
well soak the border with water at a tem¬ 
perature of 85 degs. to 90 degB. after having 
sprinkled a fruit manure over the surface. 
If the rode as a rule break evenly they may 
be tied to the trellis at once. If not, allow 
the points to droop to near the surface of the 
border, and syringe in any cose twioe daily. 
If fire heat is available, start at 50 degs. by 
day and 45 degs. at night. If the border is 
outside the foregoing advice does not apply. 

Early Peach-house.—Attention to the tying 
of the shoots must now be given. If left till 
they get too stiff they cannot be got down as 
close to the branches on which they originate 
as is desirable, there always being a danger 
of their becoming “elbowed” or snapping if 
undue pressure is used to get them straight. 
Keep a sharp look out for aphis, and vaporise 
at once, omitting, as a matter of coarse, to 
syringe the foliage and damp down when this 
is necessary. 

Second house.—When the trees are coming 
into flower maintain a drier atmosphere for 
the time being, and fertilise the blooms about 
the middle of the day. This will not be quite 
such an irksome proceeding as was the case 
with the earlier forced trees, as bees will find 
their way into the house and assist in no small 
degree on bright moraingB. A smart tapping 
at intervals between 9 am. and 12 noon will 
cause a free dispersion of pollen. Direotly the 
setting is accomplished aqd the fruits* begin 
to swell off resume syriig.ingthem 


of the remains of the flowers and to keep the 
foliage in a healthy, clean condition. Unless 
the trees are young, give the border a dressing 
of fruit manure and wash in with a liberal 
supply of tepid water. 

Late house.—This should be retarded as far 
as possible by ventilating it as freely as cir¬ 
cumstances permit. Examine the border fre¬ 
quently, and apply water unstintedly where 
found to be required. 

Cucumbers. — When the plants raised 
towards the end of the old year commence to 
bear freely, the plants which have been bear¬ 
ing during the winter can be destroyed and 
the house made ready for a crop of Melons. 
As red-spider and probably some amount of 
mildew spores may be present, the house 
should be thoroughly cleaned before putting 
in a bed 'of leaves, if they are to hand, and 
the soil in which to plant the Melons. With 
regard to the Cucumbers, be careful not to 
overcrop the plants, and so regulate growth 
that a steady supply is maintained. As fast 
as the roots appear on the surface a top- 
dressing of the same kind of material os last 
applied should be added. These top-dressings, 
if afforded on the little-on d-of ten principle, 
serve to promote a vigorous and fruitful 
growth. Those who will have to depend en¬ 
tirely on a hotbed for the production of 
Cucumbers this season should get the seed 
sown if they have a suitable house to raise it 
in. If not, they should get the bed made 
without delay and raise them in the frame 
when the heat has subsided sufficiently for it 
to be done with safety. A. W. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Early Peaches.—Before commencing to tie 
in the young growths of early Peach-trees re¬ 
move all shoots not required for fruiting next 
year, leaving only one shoot at the base and 
another at the point of the current year’s 
bearing wood, unless it is intended to remove 
some of the old branches at next season’s 
pruning, in whioh case sufficient young wood 
should be laid in to replace them. As soon as 
the fruits have stoned they may be thinned to 
the number required for the crop, leaving 
them evenly distributed over the whole of 
the tree. About one fruit to each square foot 
of space is the rule, but young trees which 
are making gross wood will be better if 
allowed to carry a heavier crop. Syringe the 
trees in the morning and at closing time. 
Should red-spider make its appearance give a 
good syringing with an approved insecticide. 
In eucoeesional houses do not neglect disbud¬ 
ding, hut carry out the operation at intervale. 
Where the fruits have set very thickly it is 
advisable to remove at once all those on the 
underside of the trellis. Apply copious water¬ 
ings when necessary, and stimulants to estab¬ 
lished trees carrying full crops of fruit. 

Perpetual-flowering Carnations are now 
growing freely, and are potted on as they re¬ 
quire it. The earliest batch is now in 4-inch 
pots, and ventilation is given on all favour¬ 
able occasions. Forced shrubs that have 
finished flowering should have the old blooms 
and any seed vessels that may have formed 
removed. Lightly pruning any that require it. 
They should then be placed in a warmJiouse 
to complete their growth. Afford them liberal 
treatment in the matter of feeding, etc., as 
euoceee in flowering next spring will depend 
on the quality of growth made now. 

Begonia Qloire de Lorraine.—There is now 
on the old plants plenty of young shoots suit¬ 
able for cuttings. The beet shoots are those 
which are produced from the base of the 
plants. Dibble them into pane filled with a 
light sandy compost, and place them in a pro¬ 
pagating case. Spray them two or three times 
a day with lnke-warm water, and shade from 
bright sunshine until rooted. 

The weather.—At the time of writing wintry 
weather has again returned, and, in view of 
this, many gardeners will be foroed to modify 
their plans. It is customary to transfer Peas 
and Beans raised in pots and boxes to the 
open ground during March, an operation 
whioh is obviously impossible if the present 
conditions continue. It is doubtful if the 
seedlings which were sown early will be of 
any use when the weather permits of planting, 


os the cold weather, together with the delayed 
planting will cause the plants to be weak and 
useless. In case this happens, further sowings 
of Peas and Brood Beans have been made in 
pots and boxes. Also further sowings of Let¬ 
tuce, Cauliflower (in variety), Brussels Sprouts, 
Cabbage, and early Broccoli have been made 
in cold-frames with a view to planting them 
outdoors when the weather permits. The 
manure that was put on Asparagus beds in 
autnxnn, having served its purpose, the 
roughest portion has been raked off. A good 
dressing of artificial manure has been applied 
and carefully pricked in with a fork. In two 
or three weeks common salt will be given, this 
acting as a manure and keeping down the 
weeds. 

Rhubarb.—Provided the ground has been 
well trenched and manured, the present is a 
suitable time to make new plantations of 
Rhubarb. Old stools may be lifted and care¬ 
fully divided, setting out the plants in rows 
6 feet apart, allowing a space of 4 feet or 
5 feet between the plants in the row. When 
the planting is finished spread a thick layer of 
stable manure over the soil as a mulch. 
Daw’s Champion, The Sutton, and Victoria 
arc desirable varieties. A little protection 
should be afforded to plantations of Rhubarb 
in the open in order to obtain a supply early 
in the season. Long stable litter placed over 
hurdles will answer the purpose well. 

Jerusalem Artichokes are rarely cultivated 
as well as they deserve to be. Properly 
cooked, they are a nutritious vegetable, and 
in a bad winter for green crops, euoh as we 
have just experienced, if one has a good stock 
of tubers the shortage of vegetables is not so 
keenly felt. The Jerusalem Artichoke will 
grow in almost any kind of soil and in nearly 
every part of the garden. On this account it 
is usually allotted an odd corner where the 
soil is poor and but indifferently tilled, with 
the result that the crop is poor, the largest 
tubers at the end of the year being no bigger 
than those used for seed. If not already done, 
plant at once in well prepared soil. The best 
position Is an open one, not under trees nor 
too near high walls. The tubers should be 
planted 1 foot to 18 inches apart In rows 
3 feet asunder, and buried 6 inches deep. A 
sowing of 

French Beans will now be made in heated 
pits to provide a crop about the middle of 
May. There are many suitable varieties for 
this purpose—Dwarf Negro, Masterpiece, Sun¬ 
rise, Sutton’s Forcing, and Magpie are dwarf 
free-bearing varieties. They should be planted 
in rows about 2 feet apart. As soon as the 
plants are well above the soil earth up with 
the hand, using a compost that has been pre¬ 
viously warmed to the temperature of the pit. 
Give plenty of air on all favourable occasions 
to keep the plants sturdy so that they will 
not require any sticks. F. W. Gallop. 


SCOTLAND. 

Marguerites.—It is difficult at times in the 
autumn to procure cuttings free from flower- 
buds. In such a case, it is advisable to lift 
and pot up a few plants after they have been 
cut back, wintering them in a heated pit. 
Especially is this the case with .that fine double 
variety, Mrs. Sanders, which appears to pro¬ 
duce the oorreot type of cuttings but spar¬ 
ingly. Some plants, treated as described, have 
now thrown a quantity of useful shoots, and 
in the course of the week cuttings have been 
put into the propagating pit, in which they 
soon root. Grown on quietly, the plants are 
ready for putting out after all danger from 
frost is over. A box of the old single Paris 
Daisy, put in for stock in autumn, having 
made good growth, the tips were removed and 
treated as those of Mrs. Sanders, and the 
necessary number can soon be worked up. 

Sweet Peas.—A final sowing—that is, under 
glass—has been made during the week. This 
sowing consists entirely of the old grand iflora 
varieties. Prima Donna. Nubian. Jeannie 
Gordon, Countees of Radnor, and others of the 
old favourites, including, of course, a number 
of pots of Dorothy Eckford, still, I think, one 
of the beet of the whites. These are at pre¬ 
sent in cold-frames, but will be removed to a 
sheltered place in the open when germination 
takes place. 
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Cinerarias.— In order to provide plants for 
blooming in early winter a email sowing was 
made a short time ago of Cineraria etellata. 
The seed has germinated well, and the seed* 
lings have been pricked off into pans rather 
closely. Meantime, they are being given a 
little heat. 

Cypripedioms.— These form a good stand-by 
during the winter in the stove. Having now 
passed out of bloom, should it be considered 
neoessary to repot or to break up any of the 
pieces, the work may now be done with safety. 
It is not, however, advisable to interfere too 
frequently with Cypripediums, for they will 
flourish and bloom freely when quite pot- 
bound, and when broken up they are apt to 
give a scanty crop of flowers for a season or 
two. If, however, it is necessary to attend to 
them, I think that better results are obtained 
by using deep pans—10 inches in diameter— 
than by using pots. All, or nearly all. the old 
compost ought, before repotting, to be care¬ 
fully picked out, using a pointed stick or 
label. 

Acalyphas. —Stock plants of these are now 
making healthy growths, and if these be 
slipped off with a heel they will soon strike 
in the propagating case. They may be grown 
to almost any size; but pieces in 5-inch and 
6-inch pots are, perhaps, the most useful. 

Bougainvilleas.— Assuming that these were, 
as was recommended, cut back to the hard 
wood about a month ago, the dormant eyes 
should now have formed shoots a oouple of 
inohes long. Where these are too thick, let 
them be reduced to a convenient number, 
always bearing in mind that overcrowding, as 
in the case of other things, means poor re¬ 
sults. Top-dressings may now be given, and 
these ought to be of a fairly rich character. 
Alike in the case of pot plants and of planted- 
out pieces, an inch or two of the exhausted 
top soil ought to be removed. 

Thunbergia laurifolia.— There are few 
climbing plants which bloom so consistently 
during the winter in the stove as Thunbergia 
laurifolia. At this season of the year it is ad¬ 
visable to cut the plant fairly well back, as 
young growths are freely produced and flower 
more profusely than those which push natur¬ 
ally after the plant is exhausted with flower¬ 
ing. Delay top-dressing until growth is well 
started. T. natalensis is also worth- atten¬ 
tion. 

Work in plant-houses generally now begins 
to take np more time, more watering being 
neoessary in view of the greater amount of 
heat. Ventilation now may be freely given on 
all suitable occasions, and in the case of the 
stove syringing can be done morning and 
night. Keep the Are heat as low as is con¬ 
sistent with safety, and shade the fronds of 
Ferns now breaking into growth. 

Autumn-sown annuals.— These have been 
in some cases rather severely dealt with by 
recent frosts, but such plants as have sur¬ 
vived will, by reason of their having in¬ 
creased space, be more likely to give a good 
aooount of themselves. There is, however, the 
usual plague of slugs to reckon with, and 
these generally account for a percentage of 
the remaining plants. Free dustings with dry 
soot, frequently renewed, are the most effica¬ 
cious way of dealing with these troublesome 
pests. 

Hardy Chrysanthemums.— Stools of these 
which wore wintered in a cold-frame have been 
slow, so far, to produoe cuttings—at least, in 
any quantity. In order, therefore, to hasten 
them, a few stools of each variety have been 
lifted and boxed, these being afterwards placed 
in a brisk heat. Under such conditions it is 
expected that cuttings will be available in a 
short time. 

Cold-frames are never more valuable than 
during the early spring months, and in the 
course of the week such as are vacant have 
been prepared for the work of the next month 
or two. The soil has been reinforced with 
fresh material, which was incorporated with 
the old bed. The glass was washed down, and 
everything ds ready when the seedlings are fit 
for handling. 

Hardy-flower borders.— The work among 
the hardy-flower borders, interrupted for a 
time by the long-continued frost, has been re¬ 
sumed. Any dividing or moving is done prior 
to forking over the-bqrder, and eitjjher a dress¬ 


ing of manure or of half-rotted leaves is 
given. 

Digging.— There is a certain amount of 
arrears of digging to be made up, and as much 
time as can be spared will be devoted to this. 
Fortunately, owing to the hard surface, the 
manure was wheeled on to the quarters, so 
that there is no delay in that respect. At the 
same time it is idle to deny that the pro¬ 
longed frost has disorganised things to a con¬ 
siderable extent. 

Vegetables have been hit more hardly than 
was at first supposed. Plants in seed beds of 
autumn-sown Cabbages have been killed out¬ 
right, and so, too, have those of Brussels 
Sprouts. Curiously enough, plants from these 
beds which were transferred to their perma¬ 
nent quarters have escaped. Autumn Onions 
have come through very well, as has Celery. 
Curly Kale has again proved its value in ex¬ 
ceptionally severe winters. Spinaoh Beet has 
stood well, and with the advance of spring 
will soon be plentiful. Seakale and Rhubarb, 
oovered now, will form a good succession to 
that in use. No heating material is now 
needful, the shelter afforded by the pots being 
enough. In my opinion, Seakale and Rhubarb 
gently brought on in this way are much 
superior to those forced out of season. 

Seed-sowing out-of-doors has been delayed 
owing to the unsuitable state of the soil. 
There is, I fear, a tendency to imagine that, 
because oertain things are not sown at or 
about the customary date, the delay is 
dangerous. It is more dangerous to put out 
seeds or plants in cold, wet, and pasty soil. 
In the meantime, flower and vegetable seeds 
have been sown under glass. These include 
more Brassicas, Leeks, Vegetable Marrows, 
and Tomatoes. Former sowings have been 
pricked off, or, as in the case of Tomatoes, 
potted. Flower seeds dealt' with included 
Lobelia, Pinks of different kinds, small sow¬ 
ings of Asters, especially of the single- 
flowered variety, Tagetes, Campanulas, Antir¬ 
rhinums, and Commelina caeleetis. 

W. McGuffoo. 

Balmae Gardens, Kirdcudbright. 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

March 13th, 1917. 

At the fortnightly meeting held on this 
date the several departments were well 
represented. Hardy flowers were seen in 
increasing numbers, the series of bulbous 
Irises shown demonstrating great possi¬ 
bilities in the near future. Even to-day 
colour variety, as compared with a few 
years ago, has been much extended. In 
other directions notable examples of Saxi- 
fraga Burseriana Gloria and S. Griee- 
baclii were on view. The most attractive 
exhibit of the meeting, however, was the 
collection of bulbous plants grown in 
fibre. The fine collection of Apples from 
Chelmsford claimed attention. Many 
choice Orchids were shown. 

HARDY FLOWERS. 

By far the most interesting exhibit in 
this section was the series of crossbred 
early-bulbous Irises raised and exhibited 
by Mr. Herbert Chapman, Rye. Im¬ 
portant as these are to-day, as witness the 
increased colour-range and variety as 
compared with those of foriper years, the 
series demonstrated even greater possibi¬ 
lities in the near future. Even to-day 
there are shades intermediate between I. 
reticulata and I. r. Krelagei, with the 
added stature of the former, which is in 
itself a gain. A richly-coloured form 
after I. reticulata and of a more intense 
royal purple hue also caught the eye. I. 
Cantab, one of the few named sorts, and 
of a good shade of blue, was in some quan¬ 
tity. The lovely Tulipa Knufmanniana 
Ryeensis and a panful of seedlings of a 
good form of Galnnthus Ikarin* were 
among other things -of note. From 
Messrs. Barr and Sons came an assort¬ 
ment of early bulbous flowers. Of these, 
a group of Narcissus minimus—a minia¬ 
ture Trumpet Daffodil of 2 inches to 
3 inches high—claimed attention, as did 
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also pretty colonies of Crocus Tomassln- 
ianus purpureus, which is also very free- 
flowering. Snowdrops of sorts, and tlie 
pretty Cambridge-blue flowered Hyadn- 
thus azureus robustus also played a part, 
while among alpines was a variety of 
Saxifrages and Morisia hypogaea. In a 
considerable variety of things Mr. G. W. 
Miller included some splendidly-flowered 
plants of Saxifraga Burseriana Gloria, 
probably the largest-flowered of its set. 
There were also some examples of the new 
hybrid S. bursiculata (spoiled by forcing). 
The yellow-flowered S. Mrs. Leng had suf¬ 
fered from a like cause. Daffodils in the 
cut state were also shown. The finest 
thing in Messrs. Cheat's contribution to 
this section was the single crimson Prim¬ 
rose Miss Massey, freely-flowered and the 
blooms of large size. In an extensive and 
varied collection of alpine and other early 
flowers Mr. G. Reuthe had many choice 
things, though none more beautiful than 
Saxifraga Griesbachi, some examples of 
which had as many as six of its brilliant 
spires. S. Kestonensis (a white-flowered 
hybrid having richly-coloured stems and 
buds), a lovely lot of the yellow-flowered 
S. Paulinse, and nice groups of S. Burseri¬ 
ana were others of note. Crocuses in¬ 
cluded the rare deep-blue flowered (’. 
aerius, C. Sieberi, C. aureus, and C. Im- 
perati longlfolius among others. A pan of 
Cyclamen ibericum purpureum showed 
this excellent variety at its best. Many 
other plants—Hepaiticas in variety, Ernn- 
this cilicicus, and Leueojums—were also 
noted in bl<?om. 

BULBS IN BOWLS. 

Messrs. R. H. Bath, Limited, make a 
speeiality of bulbous-rooted plants grown 
in fibre in bowls. On the present occa¬ 
sion their comprehensive exhibit included 
Daffodils, Tulips (both early bedding and 
Darwin sorts), Crocuses, and others. The 
gem of the Daffodils, in our opinion, was 
the creamy-white W. P. Milner. A dozen 
or more of its drooping flowers in an 
8-inch bowl make a very pretty picture. 
Nobler and much more chaste was the 
finely-chiselled Mme. de Graaff. Indis¬ 
pensable in the garden, it is grand for 
bowls, as the lovely lot of it amply testi¬ 
fied. Victoria (bicolor), Glory of Leyden, 
Emperor, and others were also on view. 
Of many Tulips, all remarkably well done, 
two appealed to us very strongly—viz.. 
La R6ve (Darwin) (old rose colour of 
satiny hue) and Prince de Ligny (a cot¬ 
tage sort of rich butter-yellow tone.) Both 
were excellently shown. 

ROSES. 

The first Rose exhibit of the year was a 
dozen forced plants in pots of the single 
crimson Princess Mary, from Mr. Elisha 
Hicks. The flowers are self-coloured, 
large, and rendered conspicuous by a tuft 
of golden anthers. The variety is also 
fragrant. 

GREENHOUSE FLOWERS. 

Here the cut Carnations were the more 
important, collections being shown by 
several leading growers. In a big assort¬ 
ment from Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., 
Red Ensign and Eileen were the chief 
novelties of the moment. The latter is of 
a salmon-pink colour, the flowers of large 
size. The other is midisli-seariot and 
quite good in colour. Cyclamens of many 
colours were also shown. In a neatly-dis¬ 
posed exhibit from Mr. J. C. Jenner, 
Aviator was remarked as of exceptional 
brilliance. It is not large, but the Colour 
catches the eye at once. British Triumph 
(the best of all the crimsons) was in fine 
form. Messrs. Allwood Brothers also 
contributed freely of these flowers, the 
beautiful salmon-pink flowered Nora West 
(a novelty of a being one of the 
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handsomest vases in a good lot. Bishton 
Wonder (one of the most fragrant of Car¬ 
nations), British Triumph (rich crimson), 
and Salmon Enchantress were others of 
special merit. The unusual exhibit of 
some six dozen pots of Lachenalia Nelsoni, 
which gained a Silver Flora Medal, was 
a considerable attraction, nothing finer of 
its kind, so far as we remember, having 
been shown. In 5-inch pots, the whole 
gave a rare bank of colour. Palms and 
Ferns were employed as garniture. 
Messrs. R. and G. Cuthbert were the ex¬ 
hibitors. Messrs. H. B. May and Sons 
contributed greenhouse Ferns in variety, 
together with a small group of Columnea 
magnifica, associated with Arum Lilies 
and Cinerarias. From Messrs. Wm. Cutli- 
l>ert and Son came an exceptionally fine 
exhibit of forced shrubs, consisting of 
Wistarias, Prunus triloba, Azaleas, and 
Lilacs. Among many sorts—single and 
double, the semi-double pale lilac flowered 
—it is much deeper in colour at its natural 
season in the open, Michel Buchner was 
noteworthy by reason of its handsome 
trusses. The plants—2J feet or so high— 
were particularly well floweret!. 

ORCHIDS. 

Sir Jeremiah Colrnan, Bart., Gatton 
Park, Reigate (Mr. W. Collier, gardener), 
exhibited a beautiful lot of Dendrobiums, 
of which D. Golden Ray, D. Chessington- 
ense (Gatton Park variety), and D. C. 
magnificum are all yellow-flowered with 
chirk blotched lip. D. regina and D. 
Gatton Monarch (apparently well-marked 
giants of the D. nobile set) were very 
striking. The yellow-flowered sorts were 
particularly ornamental and distinct. In 
a group from Messrs. Sander and Son the 
pure-white Cattleya Mary Sander Is char¬ 
acterised by a distinctly formed, well- 
goffered lip. C. Snow Queen and Lyeaste 
Skin'neri Mrs. G. Hamilton-Smith (a 
richly-coloured sort) were others of note. 
Messrs. Armstrong and Brown contributed 
a choice assortment of Odontoglossums 
and Odontiodas, the former notable for 
shapely and well-marked flowers, the 
latter for their rich and intense shades. 
Those of port wine colour, seen in the sun¬ 
light, are particularly brilliant and effec¬ 
tive. The finer things in Messrs. Cliarles- 
wortii’s group were Liclio-Cattleya General 
Maude and L.-C. The President. The 
former (L.-C. rube ns, var. Lambeauiuna x 
<\ Ilardyaiia), which gained a First-class 
Certificate, is very handsome, its broad 
sepals and deep rosy-mauve colour giving 
it a character of its own. The other is of 
paler tone. Itrasso-Cattleya VilinoHiiinnn 
(rose with yellow throat), B.-C. Queen 
Alexandra (white with yellow-green 
throat), and Brasso-Cattleya-Lielia Joan 
(golden-orange colour) were other notables 
in an attractive lot. 


BEES. 

Bee flowers.— I am very glad that once 
again your valuable paper opens ite pages to 
things concerning Bee culture. With several 
other amateur bee-keepers, I should be most 
grateful for suggestions as to honey-produc¬ 
ing flowers and hints regarding how to grow 
them.— Beatrice Grant. 

[White Clover, Field Beans, Lime-trees, 
and Heather are the most important 
sources from which bees derive their sup¬ 
plies. Fruit-tree blossoms of all kinds 
also yield much honey, although, opening 
so early in the season as most of them do, 
it does not often happen that the bees can 
fully avail themselves of these offerings 
on account of the lowness of temperature 
generally so prevalent In the spring of the 
year. Among garden flowers much visited 
Arabis alpina is one of the earliest; much 
pollen and some honey are obtained from 
Crocus-flowers, while a Bee flower of un¬ 
doubted value is the early variety of the 
yellow Wallflower. Limnanthes is a hardj 
and valuable honey-producing plant 
Borage, which continues to flower till lab 
in the autumn, is constantly visited bj 
bees, its drooping blossoms yielding honej 
even in damp weather. The following also 
produce large quantities of bee food, arc 
easy of cultivation, and flourish on almosi 
any kind of soil:—Trifolium suaveolens 
Sweet Sultan, Melilotus, Pulmonarir 
mollis, Phacelia congesta, P. alba, Candy 
tuft, Dwarf Sunflower, Houeyworts 
Alyssum maritimum, A. saxatile, and Car 
damine rotundifolia. Among early-flower 
ing shrubs visited by bees are Laurustinus 
Herberts Aquifolium, and White Thorn 
The various kinds of Willow afford abund 
ance of pollen in the early spring, whih 
the Ivy yields some honey late in the 
season, and the Giant Balsam coming into 
flower in August and September gives the 
bees an opportunity of replenishing theii 
cells with stores for the winter.] 


BOOKS. 

“THE SUBURBAN GARDEN AND 
WHAT TO GROW IN IT.’’* 

So many little books have been written on 
gardens in recent years that it is difficult 
to find one with any distinction of mattei 
or style t but in this case it is a pleasure t< 
get away from the glazed paper of the 
day—by fatuous printers sometimes called 
“ art ” pai;er. This book is printed in the 
old way, on cream-white paper, without 
cuts—there are too many cuts in most 
publications nowadays. It is written with 
literary grace and seems to deal with the 
subject given on the title page in a practi¬ 
cal way. It is a nice, handy, little book, 
with many hints for the suburban gar¬ 
dener. 


be occupied in the near future, the fact 
that the Imports of Dutch flowers would 
mean the sending of considerable sums of 
money out of this country, that such im¬ 
ports would very seriously affect home 
flower - producers who had purchased 
British-grown bulbs at enhanced prices, 
and the distinctly injurious effect all this 
would have upon the future of the British 
bulb-growing industry, were points put 
forward by the deputation, and these 
points are now under the consideration of 
the Imports Restrictions Committee. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Questions. —Queries and answers are in¬ 
serted in Gardening free qf charge if corre¬ 
spondents follow these rules ; All communications 
should be dearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the EditoA o/'Gardening, 
68, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London , W.C. 2. 
Letters on business should be sent to the Pub¬ 
lisher. The name and address of the sender 
are required in addition to any designation he 
may desire to be used in the paper. When 
more than one query is sent each should be on a 
separate piece of paper, the name and address 
being added to each. As Gardening has to be 
sent to press some days in advance of date , 
queries cannot always be replied to in the issue 
immediately following their receipt. We do not 
reply to queries by post. 

Naming plants. —All who wish their 
plants to be rightly named should send fair 
examples of each—the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit: 
(Snippets of leaves and points of shoots are use¬ 
less. ) Not more than four plants should be sent 
in any one week by the same correspondent. 
Where more than one kind is sent they should be 
numbered. Of conifers the fruit should always 
be sent. 

Naming ftnit.— Several specimens indif¬ 
ferent stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have 
received from several correspondents single speci¬ 
mens of fruits /or naming, these in many cases 
being unripe and otherwise poor. We can under¬ 
take to name only four varieties at a time. 


PLANTS AND FL0WSB8. 

The Chinese Banana (Musa Cavendislii) 
(Inquirer ).—This cannot be grown in the open 
air. It must have a rich soil of turfy loam and 
old rotten manure in equal parts, with a tem¬ 
perature of 65 degs. to 70 dege. during the 
night, with a corresponding rise during the 
day. It is best planted out, but may be grown 
in pots or tubs, which must be not less than 
20 inches in diameter. Unless you can treat 
as above, it is no use trying to grow it. 

Pruning Boses (R. Mclnnes ).—The time to 
prune is largely governed by season and dis¬ 
trict. Generally speaking, the first two weeks 
in March are the beet time for pruning the 
H.P.’s and the other hardy tribes in the south 
and west of England. The summer-flowering 
Boses, such as the Mosses, may be pruned the 
first week in March. Tea Boses and kindred 
tribes should not be pruned till the first week 
in April. In the north—that is, north of the 
Trent and Scotland—the end of March is quite 
soon enough, with ten days later for the 
Teas. 

Fern compost (Fern Lover ).—There is no 
better compost for the Ferns mentioned and 
other ordinary descriptions than a.mixture of 
two parts of the best (fibrous) loam procur¬ 
able, with one part each of peat and leaf- 
mould, with some silver sand. If peat is not 
easily procurable it may be omitted, using 
rather more leaf-mould instead, or an equal 
quantity of fresh sifted Cocoauut-flbre. Huch 
Ferns may and are often grown capitally in 
almost pure loam, this being of a light and 
eandy nature, only a little leaf-mould being 
added. The heavier the loam the more leaf- 
mould, etc., should be added. 

Soil for Nasturtiums (Anxious ).—Certainly 
rich soil is not good for Nasturtiums. They 
usually bloom best when it is of ordinary 
quality, but still deeply dug. Bioh ground 
causes an excess of foliage, and whilst flowers 
are fewer they are hidden. in the foliage. 
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FRUIT. 

Only om* exhibit was staged, that of ex¬ 
cellently stored cooking and dessert 
Apples from Messrs. W. Seabrook and 
Son, who brought some six or seven dozen 
dishes of fruits, notable for firm quality 
rather than size. In a central position 
was Monarch, the firm’s new cooking 
Apple, the name having been changed 
from “Premier” owing to another being 
already in existence under that name. 
Sturmer Pippin, Tower of Glands, Bram- 
ley‘s Seedling, Bismarck, Wellington, 
Emperor Alexander, Golden Noble, Bar- 
nnck Beauty, Reinette du Canada, Mar- 
cil. Lord Burgh ley, Clavgate Pearmain, 
Hollandbury, New Hawthornden, Alfris- 
ton, and Blenheim Orange were among the 
best dishes. 

A complete list of the certificated plants 
and medals for groups will be found in 
our advertisement cojtftoras. 
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Imports of Outoh flowers. —A deputation 
from the British Wholesale Florists* 
Federation, consisting of Messrs. George 
Monro, jun. (chairman), W. H. Page, 
George Shawyer, W. A. Sherwood, and 
C. H. Curtis (secretary), together with 
Mr. G. II. Barr, who was invited to join 
and represent the Horticultural Trades’ 
Association, attended at the offices of the 
Imports Restrictions Committee (Board of 
Trade) a few days ago, and was very 
courteously received by Mr. H. J. Phillips, 
the Secretary of the Committee. The 
matter under consideration was the pre¬ 
sent and future importation of flowers 
grown in Holland from bulbs which were 
excluded under the Order prohibiting the 
importation of Dutch bulbs. The tonnage 
now’ occupied, and which would possibly 


+ " The Suburban Garden and What to Grow In It." by 
F. M. Wells. London: Sampson Low, Marston and Co., 
Ltd. 
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Wbat are called the oompaotum forme are 
beet: You can raise your plants in a cold- 
frame if you eow seed the eeoond week in 
April, and will have strong ones to put out 
singly about the middle of Kay. We find that 
transplanted plants usually bloom better than 
those raised from seed sown outdoors. Still, 
much depends on the soil and the season. 

Azalea blooms small (W. TJ—Your Azalea 
shows evidence of root starving; not that these 
plants need high feeding, but they like repot¬ 
ting occasionally, as the Boil, owing to the ex¬ 
cessive rooting of the plants, gets exhausted. We 
should advise you to pick off all the buds now 
and then repot. Turn the plant out, and, re¬ 
moving the drainage, rub down the ball of soil 
one third, then get it into a clean pot of the 
same size as the former one, using one half 
peat soil, the rest being turfy loam, sand, and 
a little well-decayed manure. A little char- 
ooal dust is also excellent. The plant should 
be kept in the warm greenhouse for a month 
to induce new*root and shoot formation, then 
be gradually hardened before standing it out¬ 
doors for the summer. Of course, these plants 
need constant watering when outdoors, as 
once the roots become thoroughly dry the buds 
suffer and become email and weak. 

VEGETABLES. 

Tomatoes in greenhouse (Novice). —Troughs 
or wooden boxes answer quite as well as pots, 
and oan be had very cheaply. Plant the 
Tomatoes 2 feet apart, and grow as oordons— 
that is, reetriot to one stem. Plant in the 
boxes when about 6 inches high in good turfy 
soil, with bone-meal—say, 1 lb. of meal to 
3 pecks of soil—and do not use any chemical 
manure at the start. Place plenty of drainage 
in the boxes, and some of the rougher soil 
over the drainage; fill three parts full; make 
all firm at planting; and if the soil be heavy 
add a small quantity of burnt wood-ashes or 
old mortar-rubble to make it porous. Give a 
night temperature of 60 degs., with 10 dege. | 
more by day, and give air freely in suitable I 
weather. When the plants are in bloom leave 
a little air on the back ventilators at night, 
a free or sweet atmosphere being required, 
otherwise you will soon have your plants 
diseased. It is beet to grow as single cordons, 
well stopping back lateral growth, and feeding 
from the surface. 

Leeks (A Grower).— When Leeks are grown 
to produce large, long, blanched stems for ex¬ 
hibition, the trouble involved in such produc¬ 
tion usually greatly exceeds the results, ex¬ 
cept for such particular object. No one wants 
such huge stems for table use as these show 
plants commonly are. As a rule, judges 
ignore the requirements of the table, and 
think only of size of stem, if allied to con¬ 
siderable blanched length and whiteness. For 
table use, stems equally well blanched and 
pure in colour that are but one half the 
dimensions are best—-that is, instead of being 
as bdg round, as a broom-handle, more nearly 
represent the size of a whip-handle, as these 
are so much more tender when oooked, and 
are for that reason so much more enjoyable. 
The exhibition stems are the product gener¬ 
ally of very early sowing, early planting in 
trenches half filled with manure, frequently, 
later, liberally watered with liquid-manure, 
and blanched with bands of brown paper. 
Even then the stems are sometimes enclosed 
in drain-pipes, and these are partially banked 
up with soil, no trouble being spared to get 
the stems long, stout, and very white. To 
have a long supply of Leeks for table use— 
and good stems well grown and blanched 
under ordinary culture when well cooked 
make a delicious dish—it is enough to plant 
them out from the seed-pans or boxes when 
6 inohes in height into shallow trenches 
into which a moderate dressing of manure has 
been put, and which is well mixed with the 
soil. As the plants grow give occasional 
liberal waterings, and get good growth on to 
the plants before commencing to earth them 
up. Before doing that remove a few of the 
lower leaves. Good blanched stems should be 
about 10 inches long and very clean. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Weed in lawn (Mrs. Baker). —The weed you 
send specimens of is Self-heal (Prunella). The 
only way you can hope to get rid of it is to 
remake the lawn, or if you do not feel in- 

out all 


olined to do this^ffh^ta you 
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you can find and apply a dressing of sulphate 
of ammonia, so as to encourage the growth of 
the Grass. We are always pleased to answer, 
free of charge, through the pages of the paper, 
any queries that our readers oare to send us. 


8B0BT REPLIES. 

M. A. Robinson.— The Potato you 6end tuber 
of is, we think, Mr. Breese, a very old variety 

which, we fear, is not now to be had.- 

■Francis Merry. —The only book that will 
answer your purpose is “ The Fruit Garden,” 
price 12s. 6d. Subscriber .*—A great deal de¬ 
pends on the variety of Pea, as a quart of an 
early Pea,will sow 100 yards, while a pint of 
a late variety will suffloe for the same dis¬ 
tance. The French Beans should be 6 inches 

apart.- H. Suckling. —The best eyes are those 

on the crown, and it is an easy matter to rub 
out when they have started all but the 
strongest. If the Potatoes are large they may 
be cut into several sets, reserving to each a 
good eye. Radish. —It is of no use attempt¬ 
ing to grow Horseradish unless you have the 
ground deeply trenched and well manured, as, 
if this is not done, the produce will be very 
poor and of no use for marketing. The better 
the soil is prepared, the more abundant will 
be the produce and the better the quality of 

the roots.- Lady Florence Bourke. —W© have 

never heard of the jam you inquire about.- 

A Reader. —See reply -to O. J. D. re Fowls’ 
manure in our issue of March 10, p. 143. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants. — Cress.— Seems to be the 
common Winter Cress (Barbarea vulgaris). 
Without flowers it is impossible to name with 

any certainty.- E. Gage Hodge .—We have 

submitted your Crocus to a large grower, who 
says it is C. Tomassinianus. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

Boundary Chemical Co., Ltd., Cranmer-street, 
Liverpool*— Bounteous Pleasurable Gardens. 

C. Engelmanjt, Saffron Walden, Essex.— List of 
Perpetual-flowering Carnations. 1917. 

John Forbes (Hawick), Limited, Buccleuch 
Nurseries, Hawick. — Plant and Seed Catalogue. 

Wakeley Bros, and Co., Ltd., Honduras Wharf, 
Bankside, London, S.E. — Wakclcy’s Hop 
Manure for Use in the Garden and Green¬ 
house. 


A colour chart.— In England colour 
standardisation, so far as it exists, is in 
the hands of the Royal Horticultural 
Society. The subject has been placed on 
a scientific basis by Dr. It. Ridgway, of 
Washington, D.O., whose “Colour 
Standards ” (1912) is used (though I be¬ 
lieve not acknowledged) by the Royal Hor¬ 
ticultural Society. It is also on the shelf 
at Kew, and I believe in some English 
public libraries and in European centres. 
England has contributed nothing to colour 
standardisation, unless Mr. C. H. Payne 
(the authority on the earliest date of the 
Pompon Dahlia), in his English colour 
names, which are poor, contributed to the 
“ Repertoire de Couleurs,” can be said to 
have helped. We look forward to our 
munition factories being turned Into dye- 
works—surely we ought to have a colour 
chart. The work of Dr. Ridgway (that of 
a private industrious individual) has 
made the thing easy. He gives methods 
and the dyes used. We ought, by arrange¬ 
ment, to issue a new (and international) 
edition of his “ Colour Standards.” The 
chief lack in the work is that of a classifi¬ 
cation table with Intelligible class names 
and symbols. —Dora Forster Kerr. 

[We see no need for a colour chart, as 
regards the garden. The true colours of 
flowers do not submit to any classification, 
and many not too easy for accurate de¬ 
scription. One remark we may add, that 
periodicals and books are now made 
hideous with false and often ugly colour .— 
Ed.] 


PORTABLE WOOD BUILDINGS. 


Sides nnd Ends substantially constructed in sections to 
screw together. The framework (according to size) of good 
well-seasoned timbers, covered with best tongued nod 
grooved matchboards. The roof is of strong timbers, covered 
with compressed sheet-roofing felt. Door, complete with 
lock and key, in end or side. Windows in any position 
desired. Floors on strong joists arc quoted extra. Necessary 
bolts and screws; everything complete. 



7ft. by 5ft., £4 17s. 6d.; 8ft. 
by 6ft., £5 12s. 6d. ; 10ft by 
7ft.. £7 5a. ; 12ft. by 8ft. 

, £3 1S&. 6d.: 15ft. by 9ft, £13; 
5 16ft. by 10ft., £15 17s. 6<1. ; 
,i 20ft. by 12ft, £24 ; 30ft by 
14ft., £37 15a. ; 35ft by 15ft , 
£48 7s. 6d_; 40ft. by 16ft., 
£60. 


PORTABLE STABLE* COACH, AND 
HARNESS BOUSE. 


Suitable for 1 pony and trap, 
14ft. long by 10ft. wide, £16. For 
1 horse and trap, 15rt. long by 12ft. 
wide, £21 15s.; 2 horses and trap, 
20ft long by 12ft wide, £28 10s. 




PORTABLE HUT. 

Can be used for Poultry or 
as Cycle Houses, Workshops, 
Dark Rooms, Tool and Pot¬ 
ting Sheds, etc, 6ft. by 4ft, 
£3 3a.; 7ft. by 5ft, £4 IQs.; 
8ft. by 6ft., £5 10 b. ; 10ft by 
7ft, £7 10s.; 12ft by 8ft. 
£8 10s. 


PORTABLE MOTOR¬ 
CAR SHEDS. 


10ft. by 8ft,, £9 5s.; 12ft 
by 8ft, £10 10s.; 15ft by 
10ft. £15 10s. ; 20ft. by 12ft, 
£27 10s.; 30ft by 14ft, £i6; 
35ft. by lift., £57 10s. 




OUTDOOR PAVILION. 

Suitable for Canteen, Tea 
Rooms, Shelter, Sports, etc. 15ft 
by 8ft., £18 5a. ; 17ft. by 10ft, 
£21 15s.; 20ft by 12ft. £32 10».; 
25ft, by 12ft, £40; 32ft by 14ft, 
£52. 


The illustration shows a range 
of three boxes, manger and hay¬ 
rack to each. In sections in 
readiness for erection. Any size 
made. Size over all, 21ft by 
9ft. 10ft high to ridge and 7ft 


SPAN-ROOF 
LOOSE BOXES. 




PHOTOGRAPHIC 
STUDIOS. 

■ 12ft. by 8(t, £13 10a. ; 14ft. by 10ft, 
£16 7s. 6d. *, 16ft. by 10ft, £21; 20ft 
by 12ft, £30; 24ft. by 12ft, £3610s. 

COTTAGES. DWELLING HOUSES. Ac. 

Containing two Bedrooms, 
Sitting Room, end Kitchen. 
Price on Rail at Works, 
£87 10b. Two Room Cot¬ 
tages from £31 15s. 

For other designs, see 

_ i l| l l||||||||||> M M USL 

MELON AND CUCUMBER FRAMES. 

These are very useful 
frames, being suitable for 
the storage of plants in 
winter, and well adapted for 
the cultivation of Melons, 

Cucumbers, etc., in summer. 

Composed of deal boards, 

16in. high at back and llin. 
in front, have necessary T ____ T rmTTS * Fr . 
parting pieces and runners THREE UOHTS & r RAM*. 

for the lights, which are 2in. . 

thick. Complete with good glass and fitted with an iron 
handle. Painted one coat. 

ft ft £ s. d. 1 ft. ft. £ *. d. 

1 Light Frame 4 by 3 1 12 6 3 Light Frame 12 by * 5 12 6 

? :: :: sis g;; 6 6 ! l j 



, 6 3 15 
10 ,', 6 5 0 



For CREENH0U8E8, CONSERVATORIES, 
FORCING HOUSES, LIGHTS, BARROWS, 
eto., see List, Post Free. 

POULTRY APPLIANCES 

of every description supplied. 

Poultry Houses from 35/- 
footer Mothers, Brooders, 
Coops and Rune, Fattening 
Pens, Dog Kennels, eto. 
Send for List , post free. 

SEND FOR CATALOGUE, FREE. 

W. COOPER, w 

743, Old Kent IRd., LONDON, 8.E.15 
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NOTE8 OF THE WEEK. 


As to trials.— Trials of Radishes, that all 
men who do not fear the stomach-ache 
have already settled for themselves, are 
an absurd waste of time on the part of a 
Royal Horticultural Society. It seems as 
If there were no Berious questions left to 
trouble us, while there are too many.—W. 

Border Auricula Celtic King.— This still 
appeals to me as one of the best of the 
yellows. It is a true alpine variety, the 
foliage quite green and the flowers show¬ 
ing up well on erect and stiff stems. 
Possessing a robust constitution, Celtic 
King is not readily affected by damp 
during winter, and can be recommended 
for situations in which the newer varie¬ 
ties are not a success.— A Scottish 
Gardener. 


Primula denticulata. —Generally speak¬ 
ing, tin* foliage of Primula denticulata 
e<lines through the winter fairly well, but 
riie severe frost of last month has, for 
once, crippled it. The frost, however, has 
not interfered with the date of flowering, 
the earliest fully-expanded spikes having 
been noticed on March 9th. Although, 
owing to the absence of foliage, the dis¬ 
play is not so attractive as usual, yet the 
flowers are welcome. The earliest Hepa- 
tieas, too, were noted on the same date.— 
W. McG., lialmae. 

Crocus tommasinianu8. — This, one of 
my favourite Crocus species, came Into 
bloom in early March and is bright with 
its flat flowers of a “ sapphire-lavender,*' 
as Maw well describes them. They are of 
an entirely different colour from those of 
C. Sieberi, and form a welcome variety 
even among the number of Crocus species 
which dare the rude weather of March. 
One great advantage possessed by C. 
tommasinianus is that it is a free seeder 
and a good doer in the open border or rock- 
garden. I have a little clump here growing 
quite near the snow-white Crocus biflorus 
variety called argenteus, and the contrast 
gives an additional feature of beauty to 
both.—Ess. 


Crocus Sieberi.— This is one of the 
earliest and most dependable of the fore¬ 
runners of the big Dutch varieties of 
Crocus vernus. When these come they 
make the Crocus referred to appear small, 
but they detract nothing from its beauty. 
In fact, they appear coarse, if it is justi¬ 
fiable to apply this epithet to a Crocus. 
The first flowers opened towards the end 
of February. I am never anxious for a 
very early Crocus i 
to see) .these brightl 


i&L 


When they come very early we find they 
suffer greatly from bad weather. Crocus 
Sieberi stands bad weather better than the 
varieties of the Dutch Crocuses. It is 
cheap and, withal, one of the daintiest of 
the race.— Dumfries. 

Eranthfc cllicious. —After being estab¬ 
lished for some years the Cillcian Winter 
Aconite (Eranthls cilldcus) shows even 
more than before Its superior size to that 
of the old E. hyemalLs. A group here In a 
semi-wild spot Is beautiful, and a few 
plants In the border, where they were 
planted for experiment, have been quite 
good. My best plants are on a gentle slope 
towards the north-east, where they are 
increasing freely by means of seedlings. 
This is a great advantage, as, apart from 
the greater number of plants thus ob¬ 
tained, the groups from self-sown seedlings 
are more informal and prettier.—S. 
Arnott. 

Mr. R. Farrar on Nelumbium speciosum. 

—At a recent meeting of the Horticultural 
Club I read that Mr. Farrar said the above 
was “ perfectly hardy.” He is still In the 
stage of infallibility, so may not be easily 
convinced, but I, in the hope that it might 
survive, put it in the best spot I could get 
in my lake, but It perished. Our heat is 
not enough for it. The only one of the 
Sacred Beans I have seen flower In the 
open air was the nearly hardy w. luteum, 
which is wild as far north as New Jersey. 
That kind flowers in the region of Paris, 
and is a noble plant in warm, sheltered 
spots. It is a loss to our gardens that the 
Sacred Beans are not hardy, but the new 
Water Lilies make up for all.—W. 

A Rose-scented Cowslip.—I do not know 
if this should be called a Cowslip or an 
Oxlip. I collected it above O-o in the 
Pyrenees in 1912, among Grass from which 
the snow had only recently melted. I was 
at once struck by the very strong fragrance 
of the flowers, and sent a few plants home. 
The blossoms, which are rather larger and 
paler in colour than In Cowslips, and are 
carried erect instead of nodding as are 
Cowslip flowers, have a strong Rose-like 
scent, yet not quite the smell of natural 
Roses, but more the smell of artificial Rose 
scent. This sounds, perhaps, unpleasant, 
but, as a matter of fact, it is a very 
pleasing smell, and certainly an uncommon 
one in a Primula. I have never dis¬ 
covered the name of my plant, but I gave 
a root to Mr. Bowles, and perhaps he will 
be able to throw light on this point. The 
plant flowers early, and already I have 
had a few blossoms in the open, though, 
naturally, they were somewhat small and 
stunted.— Clarence Elliott, Stevenage. 


Crocus ohrysanthus Weldenl.— Through 
the kindness of Mr. E. A. Bowles I have 
become the happy possessor of an exquisite 
seedling Crocus, which came to me as 
above, and was said to be “ sulphur 
colour.” The first bloom opened last year, 
but this spring the natural Increase of the 
“ one ewe lamb ” originally sent me has 
given me additional flowers. Opening in 
the sun of these mid-March days the 
flowers are delightful. When unopened 
they are of a creamy-white touched with 
blue at the base of each segment. When 
they expand they are of a charming sul¬ 
phur colour, difficult tx> describe and un¬ 
deniably beautiful. The devotees of size 
in flowers will, perhaps, object that the 
blooms ar^.small, but size is not every¬ 
thing, and for daintiness and elegance 
many of the smaller species and their 
varieties are superior to their more im¬ 
posing rivals.—Ess. 

Leucojum vernum var. Vagneri. — 

Wagner’s Snowflake, which bl<Muus in ad¬ 
vance of the ordinary Spring Snowflake, 
has come on at irregular Intervals this 
year, according to the situation and 
amount of shelter It received. The first 
flowers opened about mid-February, I 
think, and were from bulbs which have 
been established for some years at the 
base of a wall garden and sheltered from 
the wind in every direction. These were 
followed by a good clump in the open 
border and in a more exposed but also 
sunnier place. Some other clumps were 
just showing on March 15th, little in ad¬ 
vance of plants of the yellow’-si Kitted L. 
vernum cnrpaticum. Wagner’s variety is 
the finest of the Spring Snowflakes as well 
as the earliest. It generally (though not 
invariably) bears two flowers on a scajie. 
The leaves are bolder and the stem is 
taller than in the others. The spots on 
the outer part of the segments are of a 
deep green. In Grass it is excellent.—S. 
Arnott. 

Nypsrioum lavs rubrum.— This plant is 
pretty, but a bad lot. It was shown at 
Holland House a few years ago, and re- 
ceived a first-class certificate, but it turns 
out to be a half-hardy biennial. Iam not 
even sure that I am not over-stating it 
when I call it half-hardy and a biennial, 
for a hard winter kills it before it reaches 
the flowering stage. A plant here, a neat 
bush a foot high, survived the winter of 
1915-10 and flowered splendidly last sum¬ 
mer, one mass of brilliant orange-red. It 
set no seed, but died after flowering. A 
young plant put out last summer near the 
old one. to take its place, ie now, after the 
recent , frost, "leo dead. It-dies-.off in a 
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most irritating way even in fair summer 
weather from no apparent cause. The 
plant should he useful to the hybridist for 
crossing with hardier species. I have 
tried to cross it with H. olympicum and 
H. repens, but without success.— Clarence 
Elliott, Stevenage . 

Monkshoods In the wild garden.— 

Amongst tall and vigorous herbaceous 
plants few are more suitable for wild and 
semi-wild places than Monkshoods. They 
are hardy and robust enough to grow any¬ 
where in shady or half-sliady places. 
Their tall spikes of blue flowers are very 
beautiful. As they are rather short-lived 
in bloom and stiff plants, not quite so 
manageable as Delphiniums in the mixed 
border, they seem particularly well fitted 
for the wild garden. As many of our 
readers know, some of the Aconites are 
very poisonous, so much so, indeed, that 
many people will not allow them a place in 
their gardens for this reason alone; places 
outside the garden seem best for them. 
The larger rich blue kinds and the blue 
and white one are very beautiful grown in 
deep soils, in which they attain a great 
height. 

GalanthU8 Melvlllel. — Although com¬ 
monly known as Galanthus Melvillei 
major, the appellation “major” has 
no warrant, as there is only one G. 
Melvillei. It is one of the flneot of 
the varieties of Galanthus nivalis. Mr. 
D. Melville says: “It is larger in all 
its parts than nivalis, the bulbs being 
sometimes nearly double the size, leaves 
stouter and longer, flower-stalk from 
2 inches to 3 inches longer, flowers larger 
and of better substance, of a creamy-white, 
retaining in a marked degree a more 
globular form.” It deserves all that has 
been said in its favour, and it is not sur¬ 
prising that the Floral Committee of the 
Royal Horticultural Society awarded it a 
first-class certificate in March, 1879. It 
originated at Dunrobin Castle, the seat of 
the Duke of Sutherland, Sutkerlandshire, 
and was named after Mr. D. Melville, the 
gardener there.—S. Arnott. 

Saxlfraga Irvlngl. —A pink Saxifraga 
Burseriana had always been a dream with 
me, and then Mr. Irving, of Kew, raised 
S. Irvingi, which, to all intents and pur¬ 
poses, is a small, pale pink S. Burseriana. 
Its mother was S. Burseriana macrantha, 
and its father Sax. Frederic! August!. The 
first flowers have just opened here, deli¬ 
cate shell-pink, but the plants are now 
studded all over- with buds of all sizes, 
and the plants will go on flowering for 
many weeks yet. The blossoms are best 
in colour on first opening. With age they 
pale almost to white, but in all stages they 
are beautiful. In S. Burseriana the 
flowers open all together and fade alto¬ 
gether, but in S. Irvingi they open in 
succession over a long period.— Clarence 
Elliott, Stevenage . 

Haberas and frost.— Plants of the 
typical H. rhodopensis and unflowered ex¬ 
amples of H. Frederici Coburgi were among 
the worst sufferers (apparently) of a small 
collection of alpines wintered in a frame 
during the recent frost. I have never seen 
these plants so completely curled up and 
apparently lifeless, the bitter winds which 
were so long continued being obviously re¬ 
sponsible for their pitiable condition. 
When the change came it was seen that 
the leaves to one-half of their length ap¬ 
pealed as though they had been dipped In 
boiling water, and while in this condition 
I decided to give them copious root water¬ 
ings with occasional sprinklings overhead 
and to close the frame. The result was a 
decided improvement at the end of twenty- 
four hours, and by-continuing the treat¬ 
ment for a few days p.atpta a?fe now 


very little the worse. It took upwards of 
a week to fully re-vitalise the apparently 
permanently injured leaves, even in a 
frame reeking with moisture. Without 
this attention the affected portions of the 
leaves would now in all probability be 
brown and dead.— E. H. Jenkins. 

Saxlfraga Boydl alba.— This choice early 
hybrid comes into flower just as the 
earliest form of S. Burseriana is going 
over. My pot plants are now studded all 
over with large solid white flowers, almost 
stemless. Tucked away under these first 
flowers are buds which will open much 
later. The stems will run up to a couple 
of inches. The second flowers will open 
beside the first ones, and the plants will 
liave an entirely different appearance. 
Saxifraga Boydi alba has, I think, the 
longest flowering period of all the early 
Rockfoils, and it is one of the best 
growers as well as the most beautiful.— 
Clarence Elliott, Stevenage. 


VEGETABLES. 


ONION SETS. 

I am loth to sound a pessimistic note in 
anything relating to the production of 
food at a time like this, but when I hear 
of amateur gardeners—many of them quite 
new to the business—pinning their faith 
on Onion sets as the “ short cut to success ” 

I ask all such to consider one or two 
points. In the first place, Onions will not 
grow in any and every class of soil with¬ 
out some help, no matter whether seed Is 
sown, “ sets ” planted, or home-raised 
seedlings put out. What are these “ sets ” 
about which we are hearing so much, and 
is anyone justified in depending, for a crop 
sufficient to supply the needs of the home 
next winter, on these alone? A good many 
of the sets come to us from California, 
where they are grown from seed to the 
little bulblet stage about the size of a 
Crocus, and then lifted. These immature 
bulbs, some people tell us, take the place 
of seed-sowing, save much trouble, and 
yield grand crops. As to the results I 
have my doubts, and have never come 
across anyone yet who would take the risk 
of depending upon a crop from them. 
There Is an old adage which says “ don’t 
put all your eggs in one basket.” It seems 
to me applicable in the case of Onion 
“ sets.” In purchasing, one is never cer¬ 
tain of the varieties; we may get a good 
strain, or it may turn out very indifferent. 

My experience of Onion “ sets ” and 
their culture (and it coincides with that 
of others I know) is that the English- 
raised plant is much to be preferred, as 
the “ sets ” frequently “ bolt,” whilst 
others either do not come to much, or yield 
less weight than those from home-raised 
seed. I know in these days of hastily and 
often ill prepared ground any method will 
be followed to save labour and trouble, 
but there is no easy road to growing good 
Onions, only through the avenue of labour 
and good material, and my sole reason for 
sounding this note of warning is because I 
hear of so many who have entered on new 
allotments this year who contemplate 
planting sets In unsuitable and badly-tilled 
ground. The ideal soil for Onions is a 
good stiff loam brought into a state of 
further efficiency by trenching, and digging 
into the bottom spit well-rotted manure. 
My advice, therefore, to the new grower of 
Onions is without further delay to trench 
the piece of ground intended for the Onions 
on the lines suggested, working into the 
top spit a good dressing of soot, salt, and 
burnt ashes from wood or garden refuse. 
Leave the bed for the present rough until 
towards the end of March, when it 


should be levelled and made firm, the seed 
being sown in drills. Another way, which 
is gaining favour, is to raise plants from 
seed sown in heat now, either in a green¬ 
house or on a hotbed in a frame, planting 
these out in the bed in May. Those who 
have not the convenience for this can adopt 
another alternative, and that is procure 
plants through the medium of the adver¬ 
tising columns of Gardening Illus¬ 
trated. These, in my judgment, are much 
more reliable and satisfactory than “sets.” 

It cannot be emphasised too much that 
to obtain a good crop of Onions one must 
be prepared to give them liberal treatment 
throughout. For kitchen use it will suffice 
if they are given 6 inches or 8 inches be¬ 
tween each plant and 12 inches between 
the rows. In planting, they should have 
their roots spread out, and not pushed into 
a hole, working some light soil about 
them, taking care that the bulbs are not 
buried, and making them firm. During 
the growing season the hoe must be used 
to keep down weeds, and a dressing of 
soot wiU help them. Early in July one 
may commence with weak stimulants, and 
these may be varied. In a dry time, when 
water is required, it Is better to do it 
thoroughly and give the bed a good soak¬ 
ing rather than only half do it. Avoid, 
whenever possible, having tall-growing 
subjects near the Onion bed, such as Peas 
or Runner or Kidney Beans. 

There Is another advantage In planting 
out Onions, and It is one that gardeners 
with new land should consider; it is that 
longer time is given in order to bring the 
soil of the bed into that desirable state so 
essential where really good crops are 
aimed at, and it is in these circumstances 
that I counsel my readers (however many 
“ sets” they may grow) to procure plants 
that, at the time I am writing, are already 
“In the making” in the greenhouses of 
many firms and may be relied on to turn 
out well. There are three varieties that 
everyone who has grown them speak well 
of. They are noted for (1) good cropping 
qualities and (2) excellent flavour, and 
may be taken in hand by the merest tyro 
if he will but put his back into the work. 
They are Ailsa Craig, Cranston's Ex¬ 
celsior, and James* Longkeeping. 

Leahurst. ' 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Fungus on Potatoes. —Will you kindly tell 
me in Gardening Illustrated whether the en¬ 
closed Potato ie affected with black-scab or 
not? I obtained some seed tubers, about half 
of them are more or feee affected in the same 
way.—E astfield. 

[The Potato sent is not attacked by black 
scab, but by the fungus Rhizoctonia solan!. 
This fungus does not, as a rule, affect the 
crop to a really serious extent, and is, 
perhaps, more common in dry than in wet 
seasons. It would, we think, not reduce 
the crop greatly to use such tubers, and 
the fungus has no bad effect upon the 
flavour or keeping qualities of the Potato.] 

Amateur Potato-growing. — I sincerely 
trust that no amateur will be led to plant 
Potatoes in the way recommended by Mr. 
Gamage. The commencement by sprout¬ 
ing in boxes is good when one has the con¬ 
venience, hut do not plant the sets so close 
as 15 inches by 10 inches, but rather 30 
inches by 14 inches, and late varieties 
36 inches or 42 inches by 15 inches. This 
will require less than half the sets and 
less labour, and with greater probability 
of a. good crop. I would ask Mr. Gamage, 
where is the mould to be obtained for 
“ moulding up 6 Inches high on each side 
of the row” at 15 inches apart?—W m. 
Poupart, Marsh Farm , Twickenham, 
January 22nd, in the Telegraph. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


PITTOSPORUM. 

These evergreen shrubs or small trees of 
the southern hemisphere add much to the 
interest of outdoor gardens in the seashore 
districts of Britain and Ireland. They 
grow freely, and, if given plenty of r<.K>m 
and some attention in shortening the lead¬ 
ing shoots in their early stages, in a few 
years they form line bushes furnished to 
the ground. While small they are best 
grown in the home nursery, moving them 
annually for four or live years, to en¬ 
courage fibrous roots. Given this treat¬ 
ment they eventually become nearly double 
the size of such as are put at once into 
permanent places. These shrubs are use¬ 
ful for covering walls as well as for the 
open, and might be tried in this way in 
cold districts. They thrive in a corniest 
of loam, leaf-soil, and «i>ent manure. 


situations or as a shelter for more delicate 
things, and deserves to be far more widely 
known. 

P. nigrescens seems to come between P. 
Mayi and P. Colensoi. The leaves are of 
medium size and bright glossy green upon 
black stems. It is a fast-growing plant, 
requiring some shelter even in warm dis¬ 
tricts, for it grows late into the winter, 
and the tips of the shoots are sometimes 
injured by severe frost. In 

P. eugenioides, which comes from New’ 
Zealand, and also needs some shelter, the 
flowers, borne in clusters, are creamy- 
white and fragrant. It comes from New 
Zealand, w'here the Maoris are said to use 
the bruised leaves and fknvers, mixed with 
fat, to anoint their bodies. P. e. varie- 
gaturn is much hardier than the type, and 
one of the handsomest of variegated 
shrubs. It is of compact growth. 

P. Tobira, a flowering shoot of which 
we figure to-day, from a photograph taken 


mass and bearing dark green, leathery 
leaves each 6 inches long and 2$ inches 
wide. The leaves are peculiar by reason 
of the three strong and very distinct main 
veins which mark the surface. The 
flowers are white and produced in flat 
heads about May, the blossoms being fol¬ 
lowed by blue fruits. There are many 
Viburnums which are more attractive both 
in flower and fruit, but its distinct habit 
and evergreen leaves warrant it a place in 
the garden. It is a good plant for the rock 
garden, where it helps to take off the bare¬ 
ness in winter. Good, light, loamy soil 
i containing a little leaf-mould or peat suits 
] it well, while it may be increased both by 
cuttings in summer and by seeds sown in¬ 
doors as soon as ripe or in the following 
spring. _ D. 

THE ALMOND 
(Prunus Amygdalus). 

I The Almond is one of the most beautiful 
of spring-flow'ering trees, for not only 



There are many kinds, but the following 
half-dozen are among the best:— 

P. Mayi blooms towards the end of April 
and early in May, the fknvers being incon¬ 
spicuous, though borne in great quantity. 
In colour they are a dark chocolate-purple, 
and towards evening emit a strong honey¬ 
like fragrance, though during the day it 
is so faint as to be hardly perceptible. 

P. Colensoi is one of the most beautiful 
evergreen shrubs we possess, the habit of 
the plant, though dense, being light and 
graceful. When in vigorous growth it 
makes shoots 2 feet long in the season, 
notwithstanding its lateness in starting 
into grow th. The leaves are small, silvery- 
green, and contrast charmingly with the 
deep black stems. 

P. undulatum is the most vigorous of 
all the kinds, with leaves of a bright glossy 
green, and easily distinguished by their 
wavy outline. The flow'ers are of a light 
purple colour, and arpaiaged in clusters of 
three, pit is a goo«shVul| fcifviwjked 


Flowering shoots of Pittosporum Tobira . 

in Mrs. Chambers’ garden, at Haslemere, 
unlike the others—which come from 
Australia and New Zealand—is a native 
of Japan, and the best known of all. Along 
the south and w'est coasts of Britain it is 
hardy almost everywhere, resisting any¬ 
thing under 20 degs. of frost, and flower¬ 
ing freely during summer and autumn. 
The creamy-white flow r ers, each about an 
inch across, come as clusters at the tips 
of the shoots and w r ith a strong scent of 
Orange-blossom. It begins to flower while 
quite small, and, grown as a pot-plant 
under glass, is often in bloom in February. 
It is of a stiffer grow’th than the rest, 
rarely exceeding 10 feet to 12 feet, unless 
against a wall, where it may reach 20 feet 
or more. 


Viburnum Henryi.— This is one of the ! 
most interesting of the numerous Vibur¬ 
nums that have been introduced from 
China during the present century. It is 
an evergreen bush a couple of feet or so 
high, growing into a dense, carpet-like j 


does it blossom freely, but the delicate 
colouring of the blooms is unique. It is 
thought to be a native of N. Africa, but it 
has been cultivated so long in S. Europe, 
Asia Minor, and other countries, that it is 
naturalised over a very wide area. Here 
it is known as a tree up to 30 feet high, 
but it grow r s taller in some places. Very 
old trees do not always bloom the most 
freely, for those which are about half- 
grown and vigorous, also fairly young, fre¬ 
quently bloom much better than old trees, 
the annual growth being longer and the 
flowers produced from almost every bud. 
The flow'ers, each often nearly 2 inches 
across, are of a delicate shade of rose. 
There are, however, varieties which have 
almost white flowers. The kernels of the 
Nuts of most of the Almonds are edible, 
and one variety, dulcis, provides the Sw T eet 
Almonds, of commerce. This particular 
variety has a much thinner shell than the 
Nuts of the garden Almond of this coun¬ 
try, though the- kernels, of the common 
Almond are swefeH ! There huother well- 
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marked variety, P. A. amara, that pro¬ 
vides the Bitter Almonds of commerce. 
The kernels of this are poisonous if eaten 
in quantity. From them Almond oil and 
essence of Almond, as used in cookery and 
perfumery, are’obtained. As articles of 
commerce both Sweet and Bitter Almonds 
are grown largely in the south of France, 
N. Africa, etc., but we do not enjoy a 
sufficiently sunny spring here for the 
Almonds ever to become of commercial 
importance. Of the several well-marked 
garden varieties, P. A. pnecox flowers well 
in advance of the type, and trees have been 
noted in full bloom during the third week 
of January. Early March is, however, 
about the normal time, the type being 
usually at its best about London towards 
the end of the month. 

Almonds should be given a sunny posi¬ 
tion in good loamy soil, and, if possible, 
so planted that a break of evergreen 
foliage is provided between them and the 
skyline, for the flowers are seen to greater 
advantage when such a background is 
available. D. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Shrubs and the severe weather.— I am 

sorry to say that this winter has devas¬ 
tated my shrubberies. It was not that 
the cold was unduly severe (we never 
registered more than 15 degs. of frost), 
but there was no respite from frost for 
such a long-continued period, and there 
was a good deal of biting wind. There is 
some interest in seeing what shrubs have 
escaped. No evergreen has stood it better, 
or, perhaps, so well, as the common 
Camellia, and in considerably over 100 
species and choice varieties of Rhododen-' 
dron I do not think I have lost one. Even 
the so-called greenhouse varieties, hybrids 
of Edgworthl, have stood it perfectly, but 
then the Rhododendrons do not resent 
muffling, and are all the better for the pro¬ 
tection of thick Spruce boughs, whereas 
some Australian shrubs seem to die of suf¬ 
focation if you only put a veil of scrim i 
over them. Embothrium and the great 
African Juniper from . the equatorial 
mountains— i.e., Juniperus procera—are 
two trees that have surprised me by being 
apparently quite unharmed. The Hima¬ 
layan, Japanese, and the new Chinese 
shrubs seem to have generally stood the 
frost well, but most of my Mediterranean 
and Australian plants appear to have been 
killed outright or to have been very badly 
injured.—C., Sussex. 

The Sassafras (Sassafras officinale).— 
This is one of the rarest of deciduous trees 
in the British Isles, there being but very 
few really good examples. At Claremont 
there is a fine one exceeding 50 feet in 
height, and it is a well-branched, shapely 
specimen. A native of the Eastern United 
States, it there grows nearly 100 feet high 
under the most favourable conditions, 
which appear to be good, well-drained, 
though not dry, loamy soil, plenty of sun 
during summer, and a sheltered position. 
The leaves, which vary a good deal in size 
and shape, when rubbed emit a fragrant 
odour. The flowers, which are greenish- 
yellow and small, have no special interest 
except that different sexes are borne on 
different trees. It is an excellent tree for 
planting in a prominent position on a lawn, 
for its distinct character always attracts 
attention and the leaves colour well in 
autumn. Apart from its tenderness when 
young shoots are being formed in spring, 
it is quite hardy and might be planted 
almost anywhere in the south or midland 
counties—D. 

Tamarlx tstrandra. —The various species 
of Tamarlx are invaluable for Planting near 
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the sea. In some places they are used to help 
in reclaiming sand dunes, and In others 
they are employed as hedges to shelter 
more tender plants. They also thrive in 
inland gardens, and under the better 
soil conditions make vigorous growth. 
Although usually shrubs, they sometimes 
form small trees with trunks a foot or 
more through. A number of very fine 
Tamarisk trees are to be found In the gar¬ 
dens at Abbotsbury Castle, Dorsetshire, 
and several fine specimens were growing a 
few years ago on the cliffs near Ventnor. 
The species under notice, however, forms a 
bush rather than a tree. It grows about 
12 feet high, with numerous branches from 
near the ground. In May, about the time 
when the leaves appear, a profusion of 
bright pink flowers is borne in cylindrical 
racemes from the buds of the previous 
year’s wood. It is by far the most beauti¬ 
ful of the early-flowering Tamarisks. It 
ought only to be planted where it can have 
ample room for development, for to cut it 
about or crowd it with other shrubs spoils 
its graceful outline. When possible, plant 
it in large groups. Give light, loamy soil 
and increase by cuttings of ripened wood 
planted out of doors.—D. 


PLANTS AND FLOWER8. 

INDOOR PLANT8. 

UNHEATED GLASSHOUSES. 

We may take it for granted that there will 
have been considerable destruction in the 
outdoor garden this winter. It Is many 
years since we had such severe and pro¬ 
longed frost, and it must be twenty years 
since the perfect hardiness of plants, 
shrubs, and trees has been thoroughly 
tested in this country. A series of normal 
winters is apt to deceive many who come 
to the conclusion that certain things are 
reliable in our climate, but they get a rude 
awakening when one of the periodic 
severe winters visits us. The great draw¬ 
back to glasshouses is the labour, anxiety, 
and expense they cause during the winter. 
In large establishments where the heating 
is arranged on the most modern principles 
the trouble of keeping frost from cool 
houses is reduced to a minimum. There 
are always houses that have to be con¬ 
stantly warmed, big power boilers being 
in use. When frost comes on late in the 
evening, in the case of the cool houses it 
is easy to turn on the heat and make all 
secure for the night. Where this is not 
the case, and houses are heated separately, 
it is a different matter, and a considerable 
amount of labour is frequently required 
late in the evening. In the case of a glass 
structure which is designed simply as a 
protection to plants which need nothing 
but this to preserve them in health and 
vigour there will be no labour and anxiety 
through the winter, no firing and but little 
watering, only a little attention in the 
matter of ventilation. The primary cost 
would be small as compared with what is 
usually the case, hot water pipes and 
boilers being expensive. It is not only 
frost, but excessive moisture and sharp 
fluctuations of temperature that exercise 
a debilitating and sometimes destructive 
effect on many things that are able to bear 
without suffering a considerable amount 
of dry frost. Melting snow, followed by 
hard frost, has a most pernicious effect; 
in fact, it is this combination of wet and 
cold that cripples and destroys so many 
things in English gardens, even alpines 
suffering in this way. Desfontainea 
spinosa,- a beautiful evergreen flowering 
shrub, is happy and will show its true 
form here and there in the open, but nearly 


all are more or less stunted and plainly 
show the effects of climatic vicissitudes. 
If given the protection of a cold green¬ 
house this would not happen. Take 
Fabiana imbricata again. If I remember 
rightly, a fine specimen of this was de¬ 
scribed in this paper some time ago. I 
wonder what the condition of the plant is 
at the present time in the open air; pro¬ 
bably destroyed or crippled if not situated 
in those favoured spots that escape the 
rigours of our climate or given the pro¬ 
tection of a cold house. 

It would be worth while building a house 
of this description for Camellias alone. 
They are quite hardy in the southern dis¬ 
tricts, but the blooms are very weather- 
sick, and from what I have seen in a 
general way the growth is not so luxuriant 
as under glass. Planted out, the Camellia 
takes on a nobility of growth which pot 
culture can never impart. L once had in 
my charge some plants which were planted 
out in a lofty house. They were 10 feet or 
more in height, were pictures of health, 
were a fine sight when in bloom, and did 
not cause a tenth part of the labour that 
pot culture involves. Those who have 
never seen Camellias in this condition fail 
to realise the value of this fine evergreen. 

I have often wondered why a Camellia - 
house is not frequently a feature in 
English gardens, but it is probably be¬ 
cause their owners do not realise that 
Camellias can be kept in health without 
the use of artificial warmth. Azalea indica 
is hardy in many places, but I have never 
seen it happy in the open. Simply pro¬ 
tected, it should flower with native vigour. 
La page rias, which it has been proved will 
bear a lot of frost in the open, but which, 
owing to the attacks of slugs, are not very 
satisfactory, would be happy where they 
could be under observation. There are 
many things too numerous to mention to 
which a mere shelter would ensure safety 
and health. The early-flowering Gladioii 
are very beautiful, but in how many gar¬ 
dens can they be seen in really good condi¬ 
tion? I live in the pleasant county of 
Surrey, and, although my soil is light, they 
are very disappointing. If planted in the 
autumn, as should be the case, the young 
growths are nearly always damaged, and 
in a winter such as we have just experi¬ 
enced they are destroyed. Under glass 
they would be perfectly safe and would 
form big clumps producing a wealth of 
high quality blooms. Many of your 
readers know there are few fairer flowers 
than Gladiolus The Bride, and in the form 
of specimens with a score of flower-spikes 
it is charming. 

Some of the Lilies, such as L. aura turn, 
L. speciosum, and L. Browni, ought to be 
happy under such conditions. The bulbs 
would mature more thoroughly and would 
be secure against excess of moisture when 
at rest, and the flowers would be preserved 
from the effects of wind and heavy rains. 
There are some Rhododendrons, such as 
Edgworthl and cilia turn, which are too 
tender for our climate, but which, planted 
out under glass, should show their worth 
much better than they do under pot cul¬ 
ture. R. Edgworthl is a very fine species 
which I have never seen in Its full de¬ 
velopment, for, however liberal, pot cul¬ 
ture cannot do it justice. There are some 
Ferns, such as Cyrtomium falcatum, 
Lastrea opaca, and L. Standishi, not quite 
hardy in this country, which are capable, 
however, of bearing a certain amount of 
frost, and would certainly find a happy 
home in an unheated house. A house of 
this description would have to be differ¬ 
ently built from glass structures generally. 
The sides and ends would have to be some 
10 feet high and the ventilation should be 
very free. :ii al fro J. Cobnhill. 
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BROWALLIA SPECIOSA MAJOR. 
Among plants that will liower freely 
throughout the year Browallia speciosa is 
one of the most useful. It is of a half- 
shrubby character, and quickly forms a 
freely-branched little sj)ecimen. The 
flowers have a tube about an inch long, 
with a spreading mouth divided into five 
segments. When first expanded the blos¬ 
soms are of a rich violet-blue tint, but 
they soon pale somewhat. This Browallia 
has been employed for the flower garden, 


annual kinds attention may well be 
directed to Browallia elata, whose bright 
blue flowers are always welcome. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Zonal Pelargoniums.—The succession of 
bloom which these Pelargoniums when 
well managed will give, even in the depth 
of winter, is not surpassed by any other 
plants that can be induced to flower in the 
dull season. Where they have been pro¬ 
perly treated In the summer they will now 



Flowering shoots of Browallia speciosa major. From a drawing by 
H. G. Moon. 


under which conditions it flowers freely, 
but in the open ground the colour is 
scarcely decided enough to be effective. A 
second species, w’liich, though an old 
plant in gardens, has only come to the 
fore within the hist few years, is Brow¬ 
allia speciosa major, which is equally free- 
flowering. In B. viscosa the flowers are 
smaller, but of a deeper and richer blue, 
with a conspicuous white eye. Both can 
be readily struck from cuttings, though B. 

an 
Of 


viscosa is, by some^ referred tp as 
annual, which it [certainly isy|p£> 


have their pots full of roots, with the wood 
thoroughly hard and matured. Needless 
to say, the quantity of flowers depends on 
the growth that is made. It is immaterial 
whether the plants are small or large, pro¬ 
vided the soil is full of roots and the shoots 
are well hardened, as in either size they 
may be depended on to bloom well. If de¬ 
ficient of either of the essentials named, 
as soon as the plants are given the neces¬ 
sary warmth they run to leaf instead of 
flowering. They will bear a temperature 
of 50 degs. at night, provided the house or 


pit in which they are placed admits of the 
requisite amount of light, and the plants 
are stood near the glass. If the atmo¬ 
sphere is kept considerably drier than 
most forced plants require, it will be 
further conducive to free-flowering. The 
best results are got from Zonal Pelar¬ 
goniums where a house or pit can be solely 
devoted to them. There are now several 
varieties that give pure white flowers. If 
a sufficient number of these, combined with 
pink sorts in their several shades, is grown 
in place of a preponderance of the red and 
crimson flinds, a constant supply of cut 
flowers in the various colours may be de¬ 
pended on until the spring is far advanced. 

Greenhouse Acacias. — Many of the 
greenhouse Acacias are valuable for conser¬ 
vatory decoration, mainly during the late 
winter and early spring months, though a 
few of them flower in the autumn. The 
best of these is Acacia platyptera, whose 
branches are devoid of leaves, in place of 
which they are broadly winged. The 
flowers, like little balls, are of a rich 
golden-yellow colour. The Acacia best 
known to the man in the street is A. deal¬ 
ba ta, of which flowering branches are 
generally hawked about London and 
suburbs at this time of the year under the 
name of Mimosa. These sprays, which 
mostly come from the Riviera, are, even 
with transport so difficult as it is now, 
sold very cheaply. This species attains 
tree-like dimensions, and is, therefore, un¬ 
suited for any but very large-sized struc¬ 
tures. Of those that flow r er freely in a 
smaller state may be mentioned Acacia 
armata, with very dark green simple 
leaves and deep yellow flowers; A. Drum- 
mondi, whose divided leaves are of a dis¬ 
tinct glaucous hue, while the flowers, 
arranged like small bottle-brushes, are 
pale yellow; A. grandis, with pinnate 
leaves and blossoms in the shape of golden 
balls; A. haetulata, also known as A. 
cordata, whose upright shoots are clothed 
with curious triangular-shaped leaves and 
closely-packed with small straw-coloured 
flowers; A. lineata, w 7 ith small, narrow 
leaves and golden blossoms; A. ovata, one 
of the best for the greenhouse, forming, 
as it does, a bushy plant freely clothed 
with ovate leaves, while the rich yellow 
flowers are borne in great profusion; and 
A. pulchella, of slender growth, with 
prettily - divided leaves and golden 
blossoms.—K. R. W. 

Thyrsacanthus rutilans.— 1 This when in 
flow r er is very distinct, the bright-crimson, 
tubular-shaped blossoms being borne in 
very long drooping racemes, and, conse¬ 
quently, seen to the best advantage on tall 
stems. Owing to this the plants should not 
be stopped, the object being rather to ob¬ 
tain strong, erect shoots which show off 
the flowers at their best. Even if the re¬ 
sult is a plant 4 feet to 5 feet in height, it 
will be found that this is not too tall. It 
is often treated as a stove plant, but suc¬ 
ceeds best in an intermediate temperature. 
If the atmosphere is too dry or too warm, 
red-spider is apt to attack the thin-tex¬ 
tured leaves, and soon disfigure them. 
Cuttings afford a ready means of increase, 
as if formed of the young-growing shoots 
in spring they root without difficulty. A 
suitable compost may be made up of loam, 
leaf-mould, and sand, and when the pots 
are well filled with roots an occasional 
stimulant will be helpful.—W. T. 

Antirrhinums.— The pricking off of these 
will now olaim attention, ae it is a mintake to 
allow the plants to become drawn or leggy. 
If only a limited number of plants is needed, 
boxes will suffice, but if the quantity rune 
into hundreds frames or a pit are then needed 
to prick them into. The compost should con¬ 
tain sufficient loam to ensure the plants lift¬ 
ing with good balls of soil when ready for 

planting. Qrigiral from 
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GARDEN FOOD. 

THE PECAN. 

One of the pleasures of the winter evening, 
apart from good fires and good books, is. 
this delicious American Nut, which, to my 
regret, has not been procurable in London 
this past winter owing to the war. But 
after I had given up all hope of seeing it a 
good package arrived from the Keystone 
Pecan Co., of Manheim, Pennsylvania. 
They are described as the Hess pai^er-shell 
Pecans, after Mr. Hess, President of the 
Company, wiiilst the words “ paper-shell ” 
accurately describe the covering. The 
shells are thin and easily broken, and the 
body of the Nut in this variety larger, 
fuller, and better flavoured than is usual 
with Pecans. The Pecan may rightly be re¬ 
garded as a food of the very highest value. 
It contains some 70 per cent, of fat. Its 
texture is delicate, and it can be digested 
easily. As a nourishing and sustaining 
food the Pecan is of greater value than 
flesh food. We are not surprised to know 
that the demand for the Paper-shell Pecan 
is constantly increasing and is well in 
front of the supply. 

The flavour of the Pecan is distinctive, 
delicate and sweet, and free from the 
bitter taste that characterises some Nuts, 
and the strong, oily flavour of others. An 
objection during the past 
two decades has been re¬ 
moved by the development 
of what is known as the 
“ paper - shelled ” variety. 

This improved Nut is larger 
than the old varieties, and 
can be cracked in the hands 
by pressing two Nuts one 
against the other. We be¬ 
lieve w r ith the authorities 
of the Department of Agri¬ 
culture that “ in the course 
of time, as they are more 
widely grown, Pecans will 
be the most prized of all 
Nuts for domestic use.” 

New varieties are often 
raised, and a Pecan orchard 
is a profitable one. 

The Hickory is very use¬ 
ful for its wood, and is a 
beautiful tree, growing up to 100 feet 
high. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

More Salsafy.—Now r that readers are 
sowing vegetable seeds, I should like to 
say a word about Salsafy. It is not grown 
half so often as it should be, for gardeners 
do not realise what a pleasing change it is 
from the usual root crops. Salsafy is very 
easy to grow. All it requires is a deeply- 
dug plot in a sunny position. No animal 
manure must be put in, but if the site of 
last year’s Celery trenches can be spared, 
this is ideal. Sow in March in drills a 
foot apart and an inch deep, thinning out 
to 6 inches to 12 inches between the plants. 
Good roots can be obtained by transplant¬ 
ing the thinnings a foot apart each way 
into deeply dug land. All that remains to 
be done is to hoe the soil frequently dur¬ 
ing the summer, and in the late autumn 
lift the roots and store in sand, as for 
Carrots.—E. T. Ellis in Garden. 

[A good thing and easily groicn on free, 
fine soils, coming forked and not so good 
on heavy, rough soil .— Ed.] 

Parsnips.—The most palatable way of 
cooking this nourishing vegetable is an 
gratin. If the Parsnips are very large and 
at all likely to be coarse, they should be 
split and the cores cut out. After having 
been boiled about an hour, or until quite 
soft, they should bejmt in layers in a pie- 
dish, or casserole,/wiTh,-a uiUk^livee, into 
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which* has been stirred about 1 oz. of 
finely-grated cheese. The cheese used 
should be mild—either Cheddar or 
Gruyfcre. (Some people grate the cheese 
dry into the dish among the Parsnips as 
they are laid in.) Then cover lightly with 
breadcrumbs, or Force, and put into a hot 
oven for about ten minutes. I have known 
people, who had always been unable to eat 
Parsnips cooked in the usual way, find 
that, prepared as above, this most useful 
vegetable was quite nice and really 
delicious. Some i*eople prefer rather more 
cheese than suggested.— The Garden. 

Yams.— There is in warmer lands much 
food of this kind which might well be 
introduced to our markets. A friend in 
Jamaica writes in reply to a question 
“ Sweet Potato. You ask about 
this. Yes; it is much grown here. 
There are many varieties—good, bad, 
and indifferent. Bad ones are watery 
and stringy—beastly. Good ones— 

the best, I mean—are delicious, very 
much like Chestnuts, with the same 
nice dryness and consistence. They 
bite short and turn to good mealiness 
in the mouth—almost indistinguish¬ 
able from Chestnuts, though we do not 
roast them, always boil. In this dis¬ 
trict they are only to be had from 
January to March, but in the higher 


hills one can have them all the year 
round. The Cocoe is another of our 
good sorts, much the same in its 
“ meat ” as thd sweet Potato, only not 
sweet—more like Yam in flavour. The 
Yam is a fine thing in the best kinds. 
We have first-rate ones here. They 
are wiiite-fleshed and yellow-fleshed. 

I like the white the better, they are 
light and mealy ; the yellow are tight 
and heavy and waxy.—W. J.” 

A lake district dish.—I venture to de¬ 
scribe an excellent dish suitable to the pre¬ 
sent time. It is known throughout Cum¬ 
berland and Westmorland as ‘‘herb pud¬ 
ding.” In the early days of fresh spring 
growth collect young Nettles, Dandelion 
. leaves, fresh green shoots from any garden 
■ vegetables, a few Leeks, and the leaves of 
I an herb known locally as “ Easterman 
Giant.” I do not know the common name 
for this herb, but it looks like Sorrel and 
Is grown in cottage gardens expressly for 
this purpose. The cottage housewives vie 
with each other in the number and variety 
of the ingredients of their herb pudding. 
All the herbs are washed, cleaned, and all 
hard stalks removed ; they are chopped, 
and with half a cupful of Barley to three 
or four handfuls of greens they and the 
Barley are tied in a cloth and boiled for 
two and a half hours. The pudding is 
then taken out of the cloth, the water 
I drained off, and butter, pepper, and salt 
added. It is then ready to serve, but 


before doing so it is improved by a 
sprinkling of chopped hard-boiled egg on 
the top. I believe this dish to have been 
in use from ancient times. The custom 
here is to eat it on Easter Sunday, and I 
think this points to a ceremonial eating, 
possibly dating from Pagan times.—M. H. 
Scott-Nicuolson in Garden. 

[Will any reader in the counties named 
tell us more about this dishf — Ed. Garden¬ 
ing Illustrated.] • 

Edible roots.—In these days, when every¬ 
thing is looked at from a useful point of 
view, I recall some remarks made to me 
many years ago by the late Mr. James 
Blacklock, at that time in charge of Sir 
Mark McT. Stewart’s fine gardens at 
South wick, in this Stewartry. Mr. Black- 
lock said that the Dahlia was at one time 
considered to be of much use as an edible 
root, and that it had been experimented 
with in order to provide a substitute for 
the Potato in the event of another famine, 
owing to Potato disease, in Ireland. 
Further, he said that Tropaeolum tubero¬ 
sum was likewise edible; that he had tried 
it cooked, but that he considered it rather 
insipid. I do not remember that Mr. 
Blacklock had sampled Dahlia-roots in a 
cooked state. It would be interesting to 
know if any of the contributors to 
Gardening Illustrated have any in¬ 
formation as to the use of these tubers as 
food.—W. McG., Balmae. 

[In the “Treasury of Botany” we read 
that “ The first introduction of the Dahlia 
into France had taken place about 1800, 
and the plant w’as cultivated there for the 
sake of its tubers, which were said to be 
eatable. Owing, however, to their acrid 
and medicinal flavour, they found no 
favour with the human species, and were 
rejected by cattle.”— Ed.] 

“ Meatless " or fleshless?—May I be 

allow’ed to point out a word which is being 
wrongly used at this time—viz., “meat¬ 
less” should be “fleshless” meals. Meat 
is the fruit of the earth, see Genesis, 1st 
chapter, 29th verse: “And God said. Be¬ 
hold I have given you every herb bearing 
seed, wiiich is upon the face of the earth, 
and every tree, in the which is the fruit 
of a tree yielding seed ; to you it shall bo 
for meat.”— (Mrs.) Forrester, Daily 
Chronicle. 

[Quite true. Meat is the right word for 
the many and various fruits of the earth. 
Flesh is the enemy to man, very good 
though it be for the wolf or tiger. — Ed. 
Gardening Illustrated.] 

Cabbage killed by frost.—The Cabbage 
plots this year are a dismal sight; 6ome 
kinds like the heads of men unburied on 
a battlefield. I w*as pleased to see some 
of the Kales and Sprouts standing up 
fresh after the frost had quite left us, the 
dead heads horrible to see. In our usually 
frostless clime these hard winters do come 
now’ and then, and it is w T ell to be always 
ready for them. Your northern or mid¬ 
land readers might tell us the kinds that 
withstood the hard winter best. The Red 
Cabbage has suffered less than some of the 
green varieties.—W. 

Lentil Yerte du Puy.—My favourite grey 
Lentil having run short, I have tried one 
new r to me with this name. It is a small, 
dark-green Bean, but with quite a good 
flavour. I suppose it is a pulse of the 
Auvergne, which I got through MM. 
Vilmorin-Andrieux, of Paris.—W. 

Radish tops.— Take a large bundle of 
Radish tope, waeli well, and cook them in the 
same way ae Turnip tope, but they only re¬ 
quire fifteen minutee. Strain and pree6 very 
dry, and add just a little pieoe of butter when 
eent to table. I have tried them, and found 
them very nicen-f^L BflGpiWf ‘ 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

TUBS FOR PLANTS USED ON 
TERRACES. 

Two distinct examples of tube for grow¬ 
ing plants used in this manner are here 
illustrated. 

Pitch Pine and Slate.— That on the 
left is of a tub that was designed and 
made upon this estate some years back 
now. It has proved most efficient in every 
way for the purpose. It is made of stout 
Pitch Pine as a framework and four slate 
panels for the sides, and another for the 
base. These are 1 inch in thickness. The 
four side panels are bevelled on the two 
sides. Thus, they fit close together when 
screwed up tightly in the framework of 
Pitch Pine. The slab for the base is i*»r- 


upright projects so as to forn) four legs, so 
that the tubs stand clear of the ground. 
These tubs are heavy when filled with soil, 
and I have never known one to be blown 
over. In our case they are painted green 
in two harmonious shades, the lighter be¬ 
ing chosen for the panels of slate. Not 
even the Agapanthus, which is a notorious 
pot-burster, has any effect whatever upon 
the tubs. We have had them now in use 
for more than twenty years, so their 
utility has been well proven. Being made 
as they are, no soil need come into con¬ 
tact with the framew'ork at the top; in no 
other place is it possible for it to do so. 

Wood only.— The other illustration is of 
an Oak tub strongly tied together with 
iron hoops. Such tubs can be made out of 
stout wine' casks, or from petroleum 
barrels when well burned out. This is a 


can be procured. For lifting there are two 
hooks to each tub. The top of the tub is 
finished off with a projecting edge of half- 
round slate, which adds to the finish. 

Jas. Hudson. 

Gunnersbury House. 


AMONG THE HARDY FLOWERS. 
The early flowers. — The “early 
flowers ” are late, and, though coming on 
rapidly, are behind the average for the 
years in which I have been gardening. I 
am not sure that we shall have much cause 
to regret this. More than once I have 
welcomed the fair blossoms which are 
among the first to open, only to see them 
destroyed by hard weather. 

The Crocus. — I always think that the 
Crocus is destined to disaster if the 
flowers open too early. Even the dainty 



The African Lily (Agapanthus umbellatus) in two different makes of tub . 


fora ted with four or five holes for the pur¬ 
pose of drainage. The framework con¬ 
sists of four uprights and eight cross¬ 
pieces. These are screwed up tightly bj f 
means of four long, stout bolts and screws. 
The end of one of these is seen in the 
illustration. Both the uprights and cross¬ 
pieces are bevelled off as a finish to the 
tub. When these are completed they 
would be practically watertight if it were 
not for the drainage holes. To add to the 
look of the tubs each upright has the top 
turned in the shape of an Acorn, as a 
fiDish also. The size of the Pitch Pine is 
inches square, and this size of wood 
suits in every case whatever the size of 
the tub may be. We have them in various 
sizes for divers kind of plants. Four stout 
wrought-irou hooks are fixed at the top of 
each upright upon the-«icte for lifting. It 
will be. ^Q|fd that tfe lowy e.Tjjjpf jCfech 


ready Way of making, them, but I do not 
like the effect nearly so well, and these 
do not stand free of the gravel as does the 
square tub. Two wrought-iron hooks are 
fixed to this tub for lifting. Being some¬ 
what deeper, it holds about as much soil 
as the other one. If a top-heavy plant is 
placed in a round tub there will be a possi¬ 
bility of its being blown over as contrasted 
with the square one. It is not, of course, 
so durable, either, because of wood, and 
there is a possibility, too, of the hoops 
bursting in time through rust. 

Slate only. —We have another tub that 
is completely made of slate. The slate in 
this case is somewhat stouter. They are 
square in shape and of various sizes. 
Each tub is bound tightly together by iron 
tie-rods across tw r o sides. In the case of 
these tubs no painting is required. They 
are probably the most durable tubs that 


^Crocus Sieberi, although naturally early 
tand hardy, often suffers when it opens too 
early, and the great Dutch Crocuses, stout 
as they look, do not stand the sleet and 
stormy rains of a late winter, by w’hich I 
mean one that returns to us or comes on 
after a mild time has brought on our 
flowers too fast. I am a great admirer of 
the Crocus. I do not think we have any¬ 
thing in the whole range of our hardy 
flowers that cheers one more than a mass 
or big clump of the common yellow 
Crocus, all aglow' with colour in the 
March sun. When we have good weather 
and its bloom is prolonged until April then 
we enjoy it still more. The Crocus should 
have a sheltered, sunny place where its 
blooms will not be liable to rude winds and 
will open with every short period of sun¬ 
shine and give us their beauties in full. 

Snowflakes.— 1 Biiowflakes in two 
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or three varieties are In. bloom. That 
called Vagneri by some and earpaticum by 
others has big blooms with deep green 
spots, and Is a most precious flower. Then 
there are the one with yellow spots on the 
outside, which some authorities tell us is 
the true earpaticum, and the common L. 
vernum, good’enough in itself. It seems 
strange that there are so many of the 
smaller gardens without a single repre¬ 
sentative of the spring Snowflakes, which, 

I think, like to be planted rather deeply— 

4 inches to 6 inches at least. The spring 
Snowflake is head and shoulders finer- in 
every way than the summer Snowflake. 

The Grape Hyacinth. — I suppose 
Hyacinthus azureus, alias Muscari 
azureum, is a true Hyacinth, but most 
folks fail to enter into the abstruse points 
of difference between the Hyacinth and 
the Grape Hyacinth. For all practical 
purposes it is a Grape Hyacinth, and 
makes a strong bid for our favour over 
other Muscaris or Hyacinths. I came 
across its little cones of exquisite blue 
peeping up through the soil a fortnight 
ago, and now they have come quite through 
and are exquisite in their clustered beauty 
and lovely colouring. By the way, a great 
authority says Its flowers may need shel¬ 
ter. Is this so? I think not. 

Lungworts. —Probably late in the year 
we would think less of the Pulmonarlas, 
or Lungworts, than we do in the month of 
March. We have few non-bulbous plants I 
so early, and, if they are a bit too coarse 
for some places, they are beautiful and 
their hardiness gives them an assured 
claim upon us. Before I became the 
l>ossessor of a few I did not care much for 
Pulmonarias, but now that I know them 
better I can see their good points. I have 
them under the names of varieties of 
Pulmonaria angustifolia or officinalis. I 
have a white one, a handsome blue one, a 
purple one, and a red one. Of these I do 
not care much for the purple one, and the 
blue one appeals most to me. These Lung¬ 
worts are very easy to grow, but they 
want a little attention. If allowed to re¬ 
main too long without any attention they 
may grow too high out of the ground and 
die off. A little care, either in lifting and 
replanting deeper or bringing up some soil 
about their crowns, will make all the 
difference. 

Primula seeds. — Following upon a 
warning given through the columns of 
Gardening Illustrated I kept my seed- 
pots which had Primula seeds in them 
after the seedlings of last year had ap¬ 
peared and been pricked carefully off. 
The soil was kept moist, but not too wet, 
and now the second crop, which I was told 
would appear, has done so, and I am 
jubilant at the prospect of having a bigger 
supply of these fine flowers than would 
have been the case had I followed the 
usual practice of emptying the pots of soil 
last year. 

An Amateur of Hardy Flowers. 


Primula sikkimensis.— The life of a 
plant of the Sikkim Primrose is a little 
uncertain. That it is a perennial is' evi¬ 
dent, but it is not generally a long-liver 
in gardens. I have experimented with it 
in several directions, and have come to 
the conclusion that it lasts better if it has 
a dry and well-drained position in winter, 
but moist in summer. My plants which 
stood for the greatest number of years 
were grown just a little above the ground- 
level on the lower terrace of a rockery in 
we r drained soil. From the setting in of 
dry weather in March they had occasional 
soakings of water. This watering re¬ 
quires to be well attended to, as, if 
neglected, the pfcfnfe. wilt badly in dry 
Digitized by VjOOSflC 


weather. I have also found it do well by 
the side of an artificial watercourse which 
was dry in winter. By the margin of a 
pond, where the soil was constantly wet, 
the plants were not so fine and did not last 
so long. A point which calls for attention 
is that of top-dressing, which should be 
seen to in autumn and spring.—S. Abnott. 

The double yellow Snowdrop.— Looking 
through my Snowdrops on February 24— 
a later date than usual to find so many not 
nearly in bloom—I came upon one of my 
small groups of the double yellow Snow¬ 
drop. The flowers had little more than 
emerged from the soil, but the distinct 
yellow markings which characterise the 
blooms were quite visible. In the double 
yellow Snowdrop the ovary is almost sup¬ 
pressed and is not yellow, as is the case 
with most of the single yellow varieties, 
but green. The flowers are exactly the 
same as in the ordinary double Snowdrop 
(Galanthus nivalis fl.-pl.), but they have 
all the markings on the segments yellow 
instead of green. In one of my groups 
some of the offsets have come with the 
usual green markings, but In most in¬ 
stances these have the yellow markings of 
the original plants. It is quite as vigorous 
as the green-marked double Snowdrop.— 
Ess. 

Plantain Miles (Funkiae).—1Most of the 
Funkiae withstand the hardest winter, and 
serve a useful purpose for a shady border. 
One of the hardiest ie F. Bieboldd, with bold 
foliage with lavender blossoms. With me thie 
variety ie showing eigne of new growth. 
Another good sort ie euboordata, with striped 
yellow foliage, very pretty in the early stages 
of growth. I do not know of anything more 
accommodating to the one who has a damp, 
shady border to contend with than the 
Funkiae. They may also be used for growing 
in 8-inch pots for standing about oorridore. 
April is the best month to divide them.— 
Townsman. 

Forget-me-nots.— I had almost given up 
hope as to dumps of Forget-me-note planted 
between Tulips, so brown had they become, 
but a few genial days have brought about a 
transformation in that the borders are full 
of promising green tufts. During the next few 
weeks seed should be sown for providing 
plants for another year.— Dhbbt. 

Ipomsea purpurea.—This olimuing Convol¬ 
vulus is very serviceable for growing over 
walks and trellises in a town, quickly covering 
any object. April and May are the months 
when eeed should be sown out-of-doors if one 
is desirous of a show of the familiar oup- 
ehaped blossoms during summer and early 
autumn.—W. F. D. 


QARDKN PS8T8 AND FRIEND8. 

Tbe Amerioan grey squirrel.— After an 
acquaintanceship with this of over twenty- 
six years, I have failed to find that it Is of 
any economic value, while it has many bad 
traits. It digs up and destroys bulbs, 
having a special fondness for Crocuses; 
it is also particularly destructive amongst 
Pears and our popular vegetable Sweet 
Corn. A few squirrels will soon ruin a 
large Corn patch unless effective measures 
are taken against them. These squirrels 
make nesting places in the abtics of houses, 
in barns and other outbuildings, shingles 
and cupboards being easily burrowed 
through. In spring, while the young 
growths on Elms and other trees are young 
and tender, the squirrels simply riddle 
them, cutting them off in squares, so that 
the ground is covered with them. While 
the foregoing are serious faults, the most 
serious one is that these squirrels, or, as 
they would be better termed, “ tree rats,” 
destroy numbers of young birds. This last 
offence to me is unpardonable, for here 
in New England the birds are of supreme 
value in helping to hold in check hordes 
of destructive insects.—W. N. Craig in 
Gardeners' Chronicle. 


The Vlne-weevll.— I was interested in 
the article from “ C. T. D.” about the 
Vine-weevil, as I have great trouble to get 
rid of it here, not only among Ferns, but 
it attacked and ate roots of Fuchsias and 
other pot plants, and in the garden I lost 
a lot of rare double Primrose plants. It 
is only detected when plants are found 
dying, and when lifted they will be found 
to have few or no roots. Carefully hand¬ 
picking over the turned-up soil is the only 
way I find to check them. When In the 
beetle stage some can be trapped by leav¬ 
ing a few heaps of large leaves among the 
plants. Lift these carefully morning and 
evening to catch those concealed beneath. 
This is not so easy as it sounds, as they 
scuttle away to hide in the soil very 
quickly. I trust that with the long spell 
of hard frost we have had this winter 
these and other garden pests will not be so 
troublesome during the coming season.— 
F. E. Lloyd, Oroghan t Co. Roscommon. 


FERN8. 

SYNONYMS. 

Different names for the same plants con¬ 
stitute one of the greatest bugbears for 
both botanists and horticulturists. 
Botanists at home and abroad devote them¬ 
selves to the study of plant-naming with 
a view to reducing this evil by research 
into the origin of the names themselves, 
and, by ascertaining the most appropriate 
and authoritative, to obtain universal re¬ 
cognition of these alone. Unhappily the 
result but too often increases the con¬ 
fusion, tbe would-be reformer either add¬ 
ing a new name of his own or, as is fre¬ 
quently the case, disinterring from the 
archives of the past a name which has 
been overlooked but which, being of earlier 
date, he claims by the “ law of priority ” 
to be tbe only one admissible. Now, it is 
precisely this “ law of priority ” which the 
really practical grower often regards as 
illogical. In the old days it was inevitable 
that the botanist was seriously handi¬ 
capped in many ways by scarcity of 
material for one thing, by defective inter¬ 
communication with others for another, 
and last, but not least, by the fact that he 
was largely dependent upon herbaria 
specimens for the material aforesaid. 

In connection with the Ferns which I 
have particularly in view practical famili¬ 
arity with them as living plants as dis¬ 
tinct from knowledge acquired from 
herbaria material forces me to the conclu¬ 
sion that the latter by Itself only too often 
leads to erroneous conceptions. To my 
mind it is upon the later knowledge ac¬ 
quired by the study of the living plants, 
and particularly of their varietal capacity, 
that nomenclature should be based, and 
that adherence to the “ priority ” law often 
simply tends to multiply and perpetuate 
errors. The best and fittest name should 
be selected from the mass by a joint com¬ 
mittee of botanists and growers so that 
their joint knowledge could be brought to 
bear upon this vexed question. To take a 
typical case in illustration. We have a 
genus termed Aspidium, which literally 
means “Shield Fern,” that Is, a Fern 
whofle sori are protected by a shield-shaped 
spore cover, e.g. t Polystichum, Cyrtomium, 
and other species or sub-genera which, be¬ 
sides these names, are listed synonymously 
also as Aspidium with some justification 
as possessing a shield-shaped indusium. 
This indusium, however, in the genus and 
sub-genera cited, is perfectly round and is 
centrally attached to the frond by a short 
protuberance or stalk, the spores being 
thus arranged symmetrically around it. 
Next we have a family popularly called 
the Buckler Ferns, in which, as the name 
implies, there is also a shield-shaped In- 
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dusiurn, but here the shield is not circular, 
but kidney-shaped, and thin is attached by 
a short stalk or projection at the indenta¬ 
tion of the kidney, the spores being thus 
arranged only part of the way around the 
attachment. Here there is a constant and 
easily recognisable feature which some 
botanists, to my mind quite properly, have 
distinguished by 4be name “ Nephrodium,” 
thus indicating the “kidney” character. 
A considerable group of Ferns is thus 
charly characterised, but by some botan¬ 
ists is lumped with Aspidium and by others 
is termed Lastreas, and recently, especi¬ 
ally by foreign botanists, the name of 
Dryopteris has become in vogue. 

Now, this particular instance typifies, in 
my opinion, the absurdity of much of the 
so-called reforms in nomenclature. 
** Lastrea,” as a name given in honour of 
an earlier botanist, is only justifiable if he 
were the first discoverer of the genus, but, 
even then, the inventor of the truly de¬ 
scriptive term “ Nephrodium ” should be 
entitled to its general recognition by 
reason of its greater fitness. When, how¬ 
ever, we pursue this instance further and 
find “ Dryopteris ” widely accepted in lieu 


ROOK, ALPINE, BOO, FERN, AND 
WATER GARDEN8. 

THE PASQUE FLOWER (ANEMONE 
PULSATILLA) AS AN EDGING PLANT. 
This handsome hardy plant was, in the 
carpet-gardening period, almost lost to 
gardens. For this there was no good i 
reason—all the good things that did not 
fall in with the false taste of the day were 
thrown on the rubbish-heap. Some good 
seedling plants were put inside a stone 
edging, with the result shown in the pic¬ 
ture. They were planted in the cool loam 
of the district, and never went back. There 
is a charming variety of colour umong the 
fiowers. The protection of the garden 
leads to a stouter growth than that shown 
by the wild plant cushioned in the bare 
Grass. 

THE FORCING OF ALPINES. 

As destructive of character, whether of 
flower, or leaf, or stem, and thereby 
robbing them of their natural charms, I 
have always been opposed to the undue 
forcing of the choicer alpine plants, or, 
indeed, to forcing them at all. The most 


(yellow) and Bursiculata (white) at the 
Royal Horticultural meeting on March 13th 
last. Both had suffered so much from an 
undue application of artificial heat as to 
be hardly recognisable. Moreover, the 
main object of exhibiting, that of showing 
a plant at its best, is nullified and can 
hardly assist it commercially. The latter 
had apparently suffered most. Instead of 
richly-coloured stems, above which the 
sturdy, white-flowered trusses show to ad¬ 
vantage when the plant is grown naturally, 
only pale green peduncles were seen, and 
these so weak as to be unable to stand 
erect. Curiously, at an earlier meeting a 
grower of it had told me how brilliant of 
stem it w'as at the moment on his rock 
garden, hence to see it as described, while 
doing it an injustice, made it all the more 
disappointing. E. H. Jenkins. 

Saxifraga Burseriana Gloria. —This is 
generally credited with being the largest 
of its class, albeit another, S. B. rnagua, 
was at one time expected to surpass it in 
this respect. Be that as it may, the above- 
named is by far the best known, and so 
1 far as size is concerned quite large enough. 



of the previous names, we at last in won¬ 
der analyse “ Dryopteris,” and what does 
it mean, simply the “ Wood Fern ” and 
nothing else, and yet we find it so largely 
accepted that in American Fern literature 
it has universally replaced Nephrodium 
and Lastrea. Hence, when the practical 
British Fein student and grower, like the 
writer, seeks to gain some knowledge of 
British species in foreign habitats he finds 
them figuring under quite unrecognisable 
names; that is, if he is able to trace their 
existence at all. Furthermore, he finds 
that, owing to the lack of study of varietal 
capacity on the part of the systematic 
botanist, merely distinct varietal forms re¬ 
ceive distinct specific names, because the 
form of the frond is not found to agree 
with recorded herbarium specimens of the 
more prevalent normal type. We have 
several instances of this in our own collec¬ 
tion of Polypodium vulgare (British and 
British Columbian forms). 

In conclusion, I admit my ignorance of 
the great bulk of controversial literature 
ui>ou which so-called synonym reform is 
based, and confine myself, therefore, to 
one or two salient 
to me as palpable a 


ances which appeal 
‘djties. 0 


Pasque Flower . Sussex, 

that can be advanced in its favour, viz., 
an earlier flowering by a few days, is as 
naught compared to the loss sustained— 
loss of characteristic beauty and that in¬ 
dividualism which adds so much of 
pleasure to those who know them well. 
Protection in a frame or a cold—absolutely 
cold—and freely ventilated alpine-house I 
have advocated again and again because 
of its advantages both to the cultivator 
and the plant. In the cold house the plant 
is brought nearer the vision, and while 
protected from the vicissitudes of weather 
is, provided dry atmospheric conditions 
prevail, enabled to display its unsullied 
beauty for the longest possible period. 

Dry atmospheric conditions mean much 
to these plants. A close, stuffy atmo¬ 
sphere, whether of house or frame, ruins 
many of them, worst of all when accom¬ 
panied by artificial heat, however slight. 
In this connection not a few alpines are 
exceedingly sensitive, some of them ex¬ 
hibiting a distinct dislike for glass pro¬ 
tection of any kind after April is gone, 
and w’hen, in large measure, the earliest 
flowering kinds could be again in the open. 

I have been tempted to write the above 
after seeing Saxifrages Mrs. Leng 


Size of blossom in these plants is, how¬ 
ever, very much a question of propagation, 
while freedom of flowering is also directly 
attributable to the same thing done on 
systematic lines. By some the flower of 
S. B. Gloria at its best is said to reach 
half-crown size, and if it does not look it 
and may not agree with it by actual 
measurement, if such a coin is laid on a 
big flower it may be pressed out to that 
size or something near. A fair average 
size would be shilling large, which is often 
exceeded all round. Thus it is that a 
dozen or eighteen flowers completely hide 
a moderate-sized plant and make a goodly 
show. The pure white petals have a 
slightly crenated margin, and from many 
points of yiew, simple cultural needs 
among others, it is certainly one of the 
most desirable of its set. It is now (Mureh 
21st) approaching its best, though this year 
it is later than usual. It is quite happy in 
gritty loa m.—E. H. J. _ 

“The English Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds."— New Edition, 12th, revised, with descriptions 
o) all the best plants, trees, and shrubs, their culture and 
arrangement, illustrated on wood. Cloth, medium Svo, 15s .; 
post free, 15s. 6<JL Of all Booksellers or from the office 
of Gardening Ii^ustkated, 65, Lincoln's Inn Fields, 
London, IV.C. 2 . UriyllHJl TrLrm 
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THE WEEK’S WORK. 


OPEN-AIR GARDENING. 

In bloom March 20th— Daphne Mescnum, 
Erica lusitanica, E. earned (in variety), E. 
mcditerranca hybrida, Saxifraga Burseriana 
Gloria, S. B. major, S. apiculata, S. Boydi 
alba, S. G ricsbaclii, Chionodoxas (in variety). 
Crocus (in variety), irinter Aconite, Cyclamen 
Coum, Snowdrops (in variety), Ucpaticas, Iris 
histrioidcs major, I. stylosa. 


The week’s work. —The pruning of Roses will 
now be commenced, starting with the Hybrid 
Perpetuate and finishing with the Teas, at the 
beginning of April. A much more rational 
system of pruning Roses is in many oases 
needed. Many people go to the extreme, some 
cutting their Roses down to the ground every 
year, others snipping off the shoots and 
nothing more. As to how much one should 
prune back a certain Rose only needs a little 
observation to determine. Let anyone ex¬ 
amine a well-grown bush, and he will observe 
several fine shoots that have emerged close to 
the base of the plant. Instead of pruning 
these hart! they should be retained from 
10 inches to 12 inches long in the case of Roses 
of the Caroline Testout type, but all decrepit 
growth, of course, should be cut away. The 
general method of pruning should be to cut 
out all old worn-out growths, then completely 
out out soft, pithy shoots produced late in the 
season. There will then be left three to five, 
and perhaps more, good, sound growths— 
growths that have more solid wood than pith, 
and it is from such growths that the best 
blooms oome. One often sees Rose bushes 
whose centres are crowded with innumerable 
small shoots, quite useless, and which, if 
allowed to remain only form a hiding-place 
for the numerous pests of the Rose. When 
first planted Roses should be severely pruned-— 
i.e., to w'ithin 3 inches or 4 inches of the bae 
of the plants. Those planted in the autumn 
and early spring may be pruned by the end 
of March, but those planted in March and 
April are best pruned before planting or 
immediately after. Newly-planted Ramblers 
of the Wiohuraiana type should be cut down 
to within a foot of the ground, all save one 
or two growths to bloom, these to be after¬ 
wards out down in August. By this time 
young growths will be well advanced from 
the base to furnish flowering wood for next 
year. The multiflora group, when newly- 
planted, is best pruned back to about 12 inches, 
but if it is desired to see a little bloom, one 
good ripened growth may be retained full 
length. Climbing Tea, Hybrid Tea, and 
Noisette Roses recently planted against walls 
should be pruned back to 2 feet, excepting 
the climbing sports of Hybrid Teas, such as 
Lady Ash town, W. J. Grant, and Paul Lede, 
which are best retained almost full length if 
they have wintered well. Tufted Pansies pro¬ 
pagated from cuttings in cold-frames in the 
early autumn have made sturdy plants, and, 
being duly hardened oil, are now ready for 
removal to permanent quarters, and will be 
planted at the first opportunity, so as to get 
them well established before warm weather 
sets in. In eelecting a position for these, 
choose an open one, but not exposed to full 
sunshine, and give a dressing of fibrous loam 
and coarse sand, but avoid manure, as it en¬ 
courages sappy growth. Lift each plant with 
a trowel, so as to obtain a ball of soil. A 
distance of 9 inches apart will be sufficient, 
and all flowers should be kept picked off, and 
the strong stems pinched back till the shoots 
meet and form a tuft, when they may be 
allowed to flower. Tufted Pansies are most 
effective when planted as a groundwork to 
other plants. 


Herbaceous Peeonies should now be given a 
nourishing mulch. These plants are gross 
feeders and very thirsty plants, so there can¬ 
not be anything more beneficial than well de¬ 
cayed manure placed around each plant, but 
not on or actually touching the crowns. 
Where cow-manure can be obtained, this 
should be given in preference, particularly if 
the soil be light. It is richer than ordinary 
manure, and experience has shown me that it 
suits the needs of Pseonies best. Eremurus 
himalaicus, E. robuat-ue, and its varieties are 
commencing to grow^st^ongly, and need pro¬ 
tection j £ijyp t fr<jet mdMoy. judging 


in the crowns of the plants and becoming 
frozen destroys the tips of the flovver-fepikes, 
otherwise they are perfectly hardy. E. Bunged 
and E. Olgte, being later, require no protec¬ 
tion whatever. F. W. Gallop. 

Lilford Hall Gardens, Oundle, Northants. 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Early Potatoes. —When mole genial weather 
sets in the first planting of Potatoes may take 
place outdoors. Whether they are given a 
separate border or are planted between rows 
of early Peas, the position should be sheltered 
and face south. Should space be limited, the 
rows may stand 18 inches apart, but better 
crops are secured if another 6 inches can <>e 
afforded. On heavy soils it pays to strew 
light soil in the drills after they are drawn 
some 5 inches deep, and to cover the tubers 
with it after planting them from 9 inches to 
1 foot apart, according to .size. Old potting 
soil, leaf-mould, and old hotbed material are 
all suitable for this purpose, and make all the 
difference in regard to crop and earliness when 
a soil of the nature mentioned has to be dealt 
with. As to varieties, nearly every grower has 
hie favourites. Tire Ashleaf varieties oannot 
be beaten for flavour, even if surpassed in 
point of crop. Of these there are several, the 
most prolific being Myatt's. Other early varie¬ 
ties are Viator, Express, Duke of York, Puri¬ 
tan, and Epicure, the last a round variety and 
a very heavy cropper. 

Potatoes on a hotbed. —Where leaves are 
plentiful, and a bed of them, some 4 feet 
•in height, was built in an out-of«the-wa> 
place where the Potato tops will not get drawn 
from want of light, the same should now be 
covered with soil to a depth of 9 inches, plac¬ 
ing 11-inch boards on edge round the outside 
to hold the same in place. If difficulty is ex¬ 
perienced in getting the outside of the bed 
to remain in place, a few old sheep hurdles 
let into the ground close to the bed will pre¬ 
vent the leaves slipping down. As the Potato 
tops when they push through the soil can be 
easily protected with mats, long litter, etc., 
the tubers may be planted at once in rows 
5 inches apart, the space between afterwards 
being sown with early Radishes of the Turnip 
and Olive shaped kinds or a long-rooted sort, 
if preferred. The former, as a rule, are first 
ready for use. The Potato sets in the fore¬ 
going instances should have been previously 
prepared for planting by setting them on 
end, with eyes upwards, in boxes to become 
sprouted. 

French Beans.—As bedding out will this 
season be much restricted and in many in¬ 
stances abandoned altogether, a heated pit, 
which has hitherto been used for the former, 
may be turned to good account by raising a 
crop of French Beans in it instead. If it does 
not already contain a bed of soil of a suit¬ 
able nature the omission can soon be recti¬ 
fied, and if to hand a bed of leaves some 
18 inches or 24 inches in depth, if put in first, 
will generate a oertain degree of warmth and 
afford bottom heat. A compost similar to that 
employed for growing French Beans in pots, 
only rather more loamy, is required, and in 
this the Beans may be sown as soon as it is 
warmed through. The rows may stand 
15 inches apart, and run from back to front 
of the pit. If the soil is moist when the seed 
is sown no water is needed until germination 
takes place. The plants must be supported 
with pieces of old Birch brooms before they 
get too high. A temperature of 50 degs. to 
65 degs. is necessary, ventilating whenever 
weather conditions are favourable. 

Stove plants.—The cuttings of fine-foliaged 
plants required for decoration are now suffi¬ 
ciently rooted to admit of their being shifted 
into 48’s. which is the best sized pot to em¬ 
ploy when the plants are required for placing 
in vases for the dinner-table and similar pur¬ 
poses. With proper treatment handsome speci¬ 
mens are to be had in pots of the size named. 
Dracaenas and Crotons, which on account of 
being leggy were rung round and mossed, 
are also sufficiently rooted to allow of their 
being detached and potted. The potting in 
both cases should be done in the stove. 

Gloxinias. —These have started sufficiently 
to warrant their being potted. Dee clean 


pots and crocks and a oompoet of equal parts 
fibrous peat, turfy loam, and a liberal quan¬ 
tity of coarse silver sand. A shelf in the stove 
is a good position for them for the next few 
weeks or until they are nicely rooted. 

Strawberry planting. — When this was 
neglected last autumn and the plants were in¬ 
stead put out fairly close together in rows on 
a border, they should now' be lifted and 
planted in their permanefft quarters. Secure 
a good ball of soil with each plant and make 
them as firm as possible either by treading or 
w'itli the handle of the trowel. They should 
not be allowed to flower this season, but let 
them furnish a crop of strong runners instead 
either for pots or for the planting of other 
beds next autumn. The ground between the 
rows can be utilised for the growing of any¬ 
thing which will oome quickly into use, such 
as Lettuces, Radishes, etc. 

Grafting.- Trees which are to be regrafted 
should now be cut back near to the point 
where the scions are to be worked on them. 
Where there are several blanches on a tree 
tine regard to symmetry must be paid, eo 
that well-shaped heads will result. The scions, 
if not already set aside, should be taken with¬ 
out further delay, and heeled in under a north 
wall. Fortunately the trees are as yet in quite 
dormant oondition. A. W. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Early vinery.—When it can be seen which 
are the beet bunches, reduce the number on a 
Vine to what it is capable of finishing without 
being unduly exhausted. The bunches should 
be evenly distributed over the whole of the 
Vine. The lateral shoots should be kept in 
check eo as not. to crowd the trellis with 
growth and leaves, but encourage as much as 
possible the leaves behind and just in front 
of the bunches. Thinning Grapes requires 
great care, both in the manipulation and 
seleotion of the berries. If insufficiently 
thinned, the berries become wedged and 
seldom keep well even in summer, while, on 
the other hand, too much thinning results in 
a large-berried, straggling bunch, which never 
travels well, and spreads all over the dish or 
exhibition board. A thorough acquaintance 
with the capabilities of the Vine is the first 
essential, the rest is a matter of mechanical 
skill; but in all oases the early thinning of 
free-setting sorts as soon as they are out of 
flower should never be neglected. 

Muscats in flower should have a night tem¬ 
perature of 68 degs. to 70 degs., and a further 
rise of 10 degs. to 15 degs. on bright days. 
Keep the points of the bunches near the light, 
as Muscats do not set well under dense foliage. 
Fertilise the flowers daily with a camel-hair 
brush or rabbit’s tail, using Black Hamburgh 
or Alicante pollen if obtainable. Examine the 
border as soon as the Grapes are set, and if 
found to be dry give a thorough watering. 
Pay attention to tying down the shoots and 
stopping the laterals. Later Vines claim 
attention in the matter of disbudding at 
soon as it oan be seen which buds promise the 
best bunches. Select well-shaped bunches in 
preference to large-shouldered or loose onee. 
Keep a moderately moist atmosphere by 
syringing the vralls and damping the paths. 
Give a night temperature of 58 degs. to 60 degs., 
closing early with sun heat, as this helps to 
draw out the bunches. 

Melons.—To induce the plants to fruit early 
the leading growths are stopped when they 
reach about 20 inches up the trellis. Thin the 
laterals by the early stopping of superfluous 
ones beyond their first leaf, in order to pre¬ 
vent the crowding of foliage. Carefully secure 
the leading shoots and tie the laterals to the 
trellis loosely. Stop each lateral at one leaf 
beyond the first female blossom, which ferti¬ 
lise, and either stop sub-laterals or rub them 
out as may be neoeesary. During the flower¬ 
ing period preserve a comparatively dry and 
buoyant atmosphere, and when three or four 
fruits upon each plant are set and swelling 
remove all subsequent flowers as they appear. 
Air early and freely when the weather is 
favourable, but guard against- low tempera¬ 
tures aud an excessive a-mount of atmospheric 
moisture. 

Fig-trees on a south wall have hod.the pro¬ 
tecting material removed, as after this date 
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it is not likely that we shall experience frost 
sufficiently severe to injnre the trees on walls. 
The necessary pruning will now be carried out. 
This consists in the removel of all old branches 
and those which have borne fruit. The bare 
spaces, the result of this operation, should 
be covered with young shoots of the previous 
season, which should be laid in at full length, 
the points of these shoots bearing the most 
fruit. A space of 6 inches to 8 inches should 
be allowed between the young shoots, other¬ 
wise the young wood will have little chance of 
maturing perfectly, especially if the summer 
be a cool one. A rich border is unnecessary 
for the Fig, the rank growth induced by much 
nutriment leading to unfruitfulnees. 

Raspberry canes that were left at their full 
length when fastened to the supports last 
autumn should now be shortened to a point 
6 inches higher than the stake or wire to which 
they are secured. Recently-planted canes 
should be cut down to within 6 inches of the 
ground to cause strong oanes to be thrown up 
this year for fruiting next year, as, if left at 
their full length in the year of planting, a 
few small fruits are borne and then the plants 
die, there not being enough vigour in them to 
perfect fruits and produce young canes at the 
same time. The young shoots that spring from 
the out-down cones should be reduced to two 
when about 3 inches in height. 

Cabbage and Brussels Sprouts have been 
sown on ground that is in good condition. To 
obtain first-rate Cabbages and Brussels Sprouts 
they must be quickly grown. If raised on 
poor seed beds and planted on indifferent 
ground the result can never be satisfactory. 
Slowly-grown Cabbages and Sprouts lose all 
the crispness so much to be desired in succu¬ 
lent vegetables. Sow thinly in drills 9 inches 
apart, and about 1 inch deep. Express, Heart- 
well, Tender and True, and Sutton’s Imperial 
are varieties of Cabbage that can always be 
depended upon for summer use. Favourite 
varieties of Brussels Sprouts are Dwarf Gem, 
The Bullet, Sutton’s Exhibition, and Match¬ 
less. A sowing of Early Broccoli and Cauli¬ 
flower will now be made on a warm border, 
also liberal sowings of Carrot Early Gem, and 
Turnip Snowball. A liberal planting of Pota¬ 
toes has been made in a sheltered part of the 
garden, where protection can be given if neces¬ 
sary- The surface-soil is thoroughly forked 
over as planting proceeds. If the soil is of 
a oold nature a quantity of leaf-mould or old 
potting soil should be spread along the drills 
during the planting. The seed tubers having 
been laid in trays are in an advanced state of 
growth, and great care is needed in planting 
and covering them so that the young shoots 
are not broken. I find May Queen one of the 
best for planting now, being a heavy cropper 
and of good quality. 

Asparagus.—Provided the soil is in a suit¬ 
able condition the present is the beet time to 
make new plantations of Asparagus or to 
make good any blanks that are among the 
plants put out lost season. On no account 
should planting be done if the ground is not 
sufficiently dry. The ground having been pre¬ 
pared in the autumn or winter by deep trench¬ 
ing and manuring, the surface-soil should be 
made fine. If the soil is heavy or the position 
low it is advisable to plant on raised beds. 
First mark out these with stout and permanent 
corner stakes. A distance of 3 feet to 4 feet 
is a suitable width for narrow, early beds, 
and 5 feet to 6 feet for the others, alleys 2 feet 
wide being allowed between them in each in¬ 
stance. The beet of the soil in the alleys 
should be shovelled out and evenly distributed 
over the beds. Two rows of plants will be 
sufficient on the narrow beds, arranging these 
about 1 foot from the edges, while in the case 
of the broader beds three rows are ample, the 
outer lines being about 15 inches from the 
edges. A space of 18 inches is a suitable 
distance to plaoe the plants apart in the rows. 
When the plants are put out, wide drills, about 
5 inches or 6 inches deep, shonld be opened 
for them with a spade. A little hillock should 
be formed for each plant and the roots spread 
evenly out. these being covered with about 
3 inches of the finest soil. Where the nature 
of the ground and the position are favourable 
to growing Asparagus, it is beet grown on the 
level. Put out on a free-working eoil and 
given plenty of room/^erfcna. .string ,t>]knt£ re¬ 
sult in the oours4 of and 


such may be readily moulded up if desired to 
blanch the produce. The rows should not be 
less than 3 feet apart, and the plants 2 feet 
apart in the rows- F. W. Gallop. 


SCOTLAND. 

Outside work.—Outside work has been again 
interfered with by a heavy fall of enow. At 
the same time, the soil was not in a suitable 
condition for sowing or planting, and the 
snowfall may. after all, prevent mischief 
following in the case of seeds or plants which 
may have been sown prematurely. Nothing 
is gained by being in a hurry, and it is to be 
hoped, after the present snow goes, that the 
increasing power of the sun will quickly 
bring the soil into the desired condition. 
Before the enow came considerable progress 
was made with arrears of digging. Trenches 
were taken out for late Peas. These were 
made at intervals of 6 feet in the case of 
trenches intended for tall Peas, and of 5 feet 
for those of lees stature. The soil was thrown 
out to a depth of 2 feet,- a good allowance 
of well-decayed manure, which had been re¬ 
served for the purpose, was spread in the 
bottom of the trenches, qjhI after a dressing 
of soot was applied the manure was incor¬ 
porated with the soil. Afterwards the half of 
the excavated soil was returned, and when 
sufficiently dry it will be trodden moderately 
firm, this forming the bed for the seeds. It 
was also found possible to complete the dig¬ 
ging or forking and rearranging of hardy 
flower borders. Borne details of planting which 
had been delayed by the prolonged froet were 
also attended to. Despite obvious drawbacks, 
it is satisfactory to be in a position to say 
that outside work is in all respects well in 
hand. 

Climbing plants on houses and walls.—In 

many coses climbing plants on walls arid 
houses have been considered of secondary im¬ 
portance in view 7 of the requirements of all 
available labour in other directions. The 
needful attention must not now be longer de¬ 
layed, and while the eoil is unworkable, this 
can be taken in hand. Buch things as the 
Clematis, which makes exuberant growth in 
the course of a season, ought to be drastically 
dealt with. Ivy may be pruned or clipped if 
not already attended to, growths of the 
various Ampelopsis which threaten to invade 
pipes or to encroach unduly should be seen 
to, and any needful tying or nailing may be 
done. Escallonia macrantlia is grown on the 
south front of the mansion to some extent, 
and, being suited by local conditions, it makes 
extraordinary growths. These have to be 
kept in bounds by judicious thinning, and 
the same remark applies to the Jew’s Mallow 
(Kerria japonic®, fl.^pl.) and to CJotoneaeter 
Simmondei. 

Hardy Fuchsias.—It is intended to plant 
some beds in the flower garden with hardy 
Fuchsias during the ensuing season. Cuttings 
were taken in limited numbers during the 
autumn for stock. These struck readily and 
were grown on coolly throughout the winter. 
Having now made young wood, the tip of each 
plant was taken off and inserted in the pro¬ 
pagating case. These, in turn, will afford 
further cuttings, and this oourse will be taken 
until the required number, with a margin 
for casualties, has been obtained. 

Bedding Pelargoniums.—These for several 
seasons have been grown in greatly reduced 
numbers, but it is not considered advisable to 
lose them altogether. Therefore, a few boxes 
of cuttings are put in yearly in autumn. 
Being crowded in the cutting boxes, they now 
require more space. To afford them the neces¬ 
sary room the old plan of mossing is adopted, 
and by this means small pots are saved for 
other and more necessary purposes. After the 
mossing as completed the plants are replaced 
in boxes and returned to the pits. Naturally, 
they flag a little for a time, but if given the 
usual routine attention they soon recover, 
and make excellent plants when planting-out 
time arrives. A similar course is followed in 
the case of sweet-scented Pelargoniums, which 
are favourites here. These are apt. to grow 
rather spindly if given too much heat, and 
at times, in order to obtain bushy plants for 
putting out, it becomes needful to pinoh the 
tope out. 


Hardy fruit-trees on walls now begin to 
push their bnds. This is especially noticeable 
in the case of Peaches and Pears. The latter 
have again been well dusted with finely-slaked 
lime. There has not been time, nor, indeed, 
has there been suitable weather, in which to 
spray these trees, and it is hoped a couple 
of dressings of lime will to some extent supply 
,the place of spraying. Fruit-trees grown oool 
under glass are now on the point of expand¬ 
ing their buds. Syringing is, therefore, in the 
meantime suspended. I hear complaints ill 
this neighbourhood of bud-dropping, more 
especially in the case of Peaches and Nec¬ 
tarines. This is generally attributed to im¬ 
perfectly ripened wood, whioh is probably in 
most cases the correct solution, for, as will 
be remembered by fruit-growers, there was a 
lack of sunshine during 1916. 

Chrysanthemums.—The first potting up has 
now been completed in the case of Chrysan¬ 
themums for winter flowering. These are all 
in 5-inch pots, and they will remain in these 
until they go into their flowering pots. There¬ 
fore, the compost was made up of a greater 
proportion of roughly-chopped loam than 
usual, and a good dash of soot was added. I 
am at no time a believer in fancy mixtures 
for Chrysanthemums, or. indeed, for pot 
plants generally. Sound loam, well-decayed 
leaf-mould, with a sufficiency of sand provide 
plenty of nourishment for plants, and when 
that- is exhausted, top-dressings, liquid-manure, 
soot-water, or chemical fertilisers in solution 
will carry them on. The employment of arti¬ 
ficial manures in composts is prejudicial to 
the healthy formation of young roots, and I 
think in the case of Chrysanthemums that 
such fancy mixtures predispose the plants to 
outbreaks of rust and other troubles. 

Cyclamens.— 1 These, now at the height of 
their display, ought to be kept as cool as pos¬ 
sible. Too much heat will result in weak and 
spindly foliage and flower-stems. Only suffi¬ 
cient water to keep the plants in good health 
is necessary, and if, through the employment 
of a little extra heat- during the late frost, 
there are any signs of thrips, vaporising ought 
to be resorted to without delay. Rather 
vaporiee lightly on two successive evenings 
than overdo it by an excessive vaporising on 
a single occasion. Seedling plants sown in 
autumn will now be ready for transferring to 
3-inch pots. Keep the conns well above the 
surface of the soil, and let the latter contain 
a good proportion of leaf-mould and sand. 

Cineraria gran diflora.—For a number of 
years the older type of Cineraria has been 
discarded in favour of C. «t ell ala. Attracted 
by a splendid display of C. grandiflora in a 
neighbouring garden, it has been resolved to 
grow a batch of these showy plants for spring 
work during next season. Accordingly, during 
the week seeds of a good strain were procured 
and sown. 

Biennial Stocks.—Bowings of Stocks made 
during the week include such varieties as 
Empress Elizabeth (of a fine shade of crimeon- 
rose) and Crimson King. Strictly speaking, 
these ought to have been sown in autumn; 
but if sown now and brought on quietly with¬ 
out artificial heat they may spend next winter 
in a cold-frame, and if planted out in March 
will flower from the end of April until mid¬ 
summer. 

Grevillea robusta.—Seedlings of this useful 
flne-foliaged plant were potted on into 4-inch 
pots in the course of the week. In small pots 
G. robusta is useful alike for greenhouse or 
conservatory decoration and for house work. 
If large specimens be required for hall or 
staircase, if potted on till the plants are in 
10-inch pots, fine pieces may be obtained. 
They must, of course, for this purpose be 
grown single-stemmed, no pinohing being per¬ 
missible. Small pieces in 5-inch pots. If 
thoroughly hardened off, may be employed as 
dot plants in flower beds during the summer. 

General work under glass for a time again 
tends to become routine. With the increasing 
number of seedlings, more time ie required for 
watering, and care ie required to prevent, or, 
at least, to minimise damping off. Ventilate 
freely during suitable weather, and keep flre- 
lieat within moderate hounds at all times. 

Original ftom w - Mc0rFroG - 
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TO OUR READERS. 


With our first issue in April the 

K rice of u Gardening Illustrated ” will 
e twopence weekly. Under tho 
circumstances of the time we have 
no choice. It will be our endeavour 
to make the paper fully worth the 
money. 

Owing to the paper shortage, and 
the inability of Newsagents to order 
“ on sale or return ” as heretofore, it 
will be necessary for our readers to 
give a firm order to their Newsagent 
or Bookstall for a copy to be reserved 
for them weekly; or the paper may 
be ordered direct by post from the 
Publisher, 63, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
London, W.C. 2. Subscribers already 
on our list will receive the fnil 
number of copies ordered without 
extra charge. ~ 

63, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
London, W.C. 2. 

Prepaid Postal Rates: One year, 10/-; 
six months, 5/- ; three months, 2/6 ; 
for abroad, one year, 12/-. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Violets diseased (IF. D. S.). —Your Violets 
have been attacked by the Violet “Rmuit,” a 
dieeaee due to the invasion of the tissues by 
the fungue Urocyetis Violse. This fungue ap¬ 
pears to be perennial in the tieeuee of ite hoet, 
and produces ite fruit every year on the new 
growths, and therefore nothing can cure the 
plants attacked. It would be beet to burn 
them eo as to check the spread of the disease. 

Iris stylosa not flowering (B. H.). —You 
give ue no idea of where your plant is grow¬ 
ing, but one cause of this not flowering is too 
much ©oil and too much root-room. The 
finest plants we have seen are those tightly- 
wedged against a south wall, the roots and 
rhizomes pressing on to thie. When thue 
placed there is a uniform as well as retentive 
warmth that benefits this Iris. Early in April 
break up some of your plants and replant 
tightly against the hottest wall you have, 
keeping the rhizomes quite near the surface. 
This Iris requires some time to become well 
established. 

Starting tuberous-rooted Begonias (T. 

Allen).—-A good plan in starting these tubers 
into growth and preparing them for planting 
out later is to place them, early in April, in 
shallow boxes, first spreading a layer of leaf- 
mould or Coooarfibre over the bottom and plac¬ 
ing the tubers on this, then standing the boxes 
in your frame and keeping the same close 
until growth is well on the move. A light 
covering of the same material will be all that 
is necessary until roots are freely emitted. 
If you have no boxes, then you may lay them 
in Cocoa-fibre on a hard surface in the frame 
and cover with the same material. It is 
always advisable to start them into growth 
before planting out. Light syringing overhead 
will assist in starting the growth. After a 
time they may be gradually hardened off pre¬ 
paratory to being placed in the open, which 
should be towards the end of May or when all 
fear of frost is over. 


Iris fimbriata (RJ.—Thie, also known as I. 
ohinensis and I. japonica, is a lovely winter¬ 
flowering greenhouse plant, producing spikes 
of bloom 18 inches in height, the individual 
flowers about 4 inches across, of a pale blue- 
mauve oolour, blotched with bright yellow and 
fimbriated at the edges. Sandy loom and peat 
suit it well, and it always blooms beet when 
in a pot-bound condition. Repotting should 
always be done after the flowers have 
withered, but only when absolutely necessary. 
While making its foliage a plentiful supply of 
water is necessary, with occasional doses of 
weak liquid-manure. The temperature of the 
house should never fall below 45 degs. 

Azaleas after flowering (W. B .).—As soon 
as the flowers fade, pick all the seed pods off 
at once, prune back the straggling shoots you 
refer to, and if the plants need it. shift into a 
size larger pots, using good peat and some 
sharp silver sand. The pots should be well 
drained, and the soil made very firm around 
the roots. They should then be plaoed in a 
warm, moist growing temperature, be fre¬ 
quently syringed, and shaded from very 
bright sunshine. As the growth advances, 
inure to more air and sunlight, and when the 
buds are well plumped up at the points of 
the shoots, say by the month of August, they 
may be placed out-of-doors for a time, and in 
September they should be housed again. 

Deutzia gracilis after blooming (W. B .).— 
Deutzias that have been forced or flowered in 
the greenhouse should be gradually hardened 
off, so that when all danger of frost is past 
they may be stood out-of-doors. At that time 
any old and exhausted wood should be cut out 
in order to allow' room for the development 
of young and vigorous shoots, while, if neces¬ 
sary, the plants may be repotted. The great 
j point is to have the wood well .ripened by 
! standing the plants in a sunny position dur¬ 
ing the summer, taking care that during 
growth they never suffer from want of water. 
Deutzias will stand for years in the same pots 
and flower well each season, provided they are 
occasionally watered with liquid-manure dur¬ 
ing the growing period. 

Raising flower-seeds (N.). —You can raise 
Phlox Drummondi, Aster, and Stock seeds in 
a cold-frame very well if you will refrain 
from sowing until early in April, by which 
time the sun should be giving some warmth. 
Sow in shallow pans or lwxee or in pots, but 
in each case sow quite thinly, as seedlings 
suffer so much if they be crowded when small. 
Keep your pots or pans near the glass, and if 
you can cover each one with a large piece of 
glass to box in moisture do 60 . If the sun 
shines out brightly, shade during the day 
until the seeds have germinated, then give the 
young plants ample light and air. Water 
very carefully as they are liable to damp off 
if too freely supplied with water. 

FRUIT. 

Newly-planted Raspberries (S.). — Tho 
reason why it is both recommended and ad¬ 
vised to out down newly-planted Raspberry- 
canes is that unless so treated the growths 
from the canes exhaust the root force and 
check the production of suckers, which form 
the oanes for the following year. That being 
eo, if there be no sacrifice made the first year 
of planting by cutting down the canes, those 
of the succeeding year are so poor and weak 
that no fruit is produced. Strong canes are 
not eo good for planting as are those less 
robust, about 3 feet in height, and having 
plenty of fibrous roots. As your soil has doubt- 
less been well manured, and, it is hoped, 


trenched, do not add any manure until the 
summer, when the suckers have made good 
growth, then top-dress with manure. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Treatment of bowling-green (J. B. S .).— 
The worm-killer should be applied from March 
to May when it is raining, or you may put it 
on the law'n and then give a thorough soaking 
of water. The sewage manure may be applied 
now a>t the rate of 10 lb. per rod, occasionally 
turning it over with a wooden rake or a half- 
worn Birch broom until it has all been worked 
in. 

The black Vine-weevil (A Worried Ama¬ 
teur). —The grubs you send are those of the 
black Vine-weevil (Otiorrhynchus sulcatus), 
which are very destructive to the roots of 
Ferns, Primulas, Cyclamens (as in your case), 
and many other plants. In the case of the 
grubs, tihe only remedy is to pick them out of 
the soil. The beetle is very injurious to the 
foliage of many plants—Vines and Ferns are 
special favourites. As they hide themselves 
very cunningly during the day, and only oome 
out at night to feed, they are difficult to de¬ 
stroy. The best way of catching them is to 
place a white sheet under the plants they are 
feeding on, and, when it is dark, suddenly 
throw a bright light on them. This often 
causes them to fall. If it does not, shake the 
plants well, or examine them carefully. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

Huntinodonshire.— Bee reply to "Roekbeare” 
re Butter Beans in our issue of March 10th, 

p. 143.-R. F. S.— Certainly; lift them and cut 

back the roots, and 60 encourage the forma¬ 
tion of fibrous roots. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants. — Sltisdon. — Anemone 
ooronaria, known also as Crown or Poppy 
Anemones, under which latter name you wiL 
find them in catalogues. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

T. Smith, Daisy Hill Nursery, Newry.— Sup¬ 
plemental List of Trees and Shrubs, Alpine, 
Rock, and Herbaceous Plants. 


The Willesden Paper and Canvas Works, 

which were destroyed by fire in July last, are 
now reopened. One of the specialities made at 
these works is Willesden Scrim, used largely 
for shading greenhouses. 


Insects in the soil.— For the destruction 
of wireworms, leather-jackets, centipedes, 
millipedes, beetles, ants, slugs, woodlioe, 
cutworms, white ants, and all similar in¬ 
sects in the soil we can recommend 
Vaporite, a non-poisonous powder, which, 
when well mixed with the moist soil, gives 
off a vapour which destroys the under¬ 
ground insects. Vaporite must be distri¬ 
buted in the soil, but not in direct contact 
with roots, seeds, tubers, etc. Under 
normal conditions it has its principal effect 
immediately after application (usually in 
the first w’eek), but it has also some insec¬ 
ticidal action for several months. Free 
descriptive booklets can be obtained from 
the manufacturers. The Straw’son Chemi¬ 
cal Company, Limited, 79, Queen Victoria- 
street, London, E.C. 


GOOD SOUND MATERIAL AND WORKMANSHIP GUARANTEED. SEND FOR CATALOGUE-FREE. 



Greenhouses, from 
£5 6s. 


\ O 

PimtaWe Bylidlnere 


Stable and Coaoh 
House, £16 10s- 

For Motor Car Houses, 
Studios, etc., see List. 


Poultry Houses, from Portable Huts. 

37/6 6ft. by 4rt., 60 -; 7fi.. by 5ft., 

For numeious other 90 -;8ft. by 6ft,, 110 -; 10ft. 

by 7ft , i50 - 


Special Cheap 
Hardwood Carden 
Barrow, 30/- 


Cuoumber Frames. 

1 light frame, 4ft. by 3ft., 3*v . 

2 ,, „ 6ft. by 4ft , 52 6 hSJJ;® 


Estimates for Every Description of Wood and Iron Building*, Heating Apparatus, and Poultry Appliances, Free. 

- ’ . * dditi ' ' ’-*-— - - 


„ 10ft. by 6ft, £5 
We also 


21 b 



Designs, see List. 

. __tion of Wood and__ _„ _ ... 

undertake repairs and alterations of or additions to existing houses or heating apparatus. 

ER, 743, OLD KENT ROAD, LONDON, S. E. 

poultry Appliances, Rustic Houses, Grssnhousss, Frames, Mute, Dwellings* Motor Houses, tushies, Workshops, Offieee, Ao. 
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A NOTE FROM CALIFORNIA. 

I read with pleasure the notes in a recent 
issue on native Californian plants and 
their behaviour in England. One of the 
articles recently was on the genus 
Phaeelia. We have over sixteen species 
native to the region adjacent to Los 
Angeles. Some are perennial in duration, 
almost all are ornamental. I shall never 
forget the sight I saw while on a 
N>tanising trip with Mr. Sturtevant. At 
the head of Brush Canyon we came across 
a patch of at least three acres covered 
with tens of thousands of the bright 
purple bells of P. Whitlavia. One must 
see such a sight to appreciate it. Other 
very pretty sjieeles are P. viscida and P. 
grandiflora. These are much alike, with 
rotate, cumpnnulate corollas of a light 
blue or purple. The foliage has the pro- 
I>erty of poisoning the skin the same as 
Primula obconica, hut does not affect 
everyone. 

Another peculiarity shared by many 
other Californian plants is that the seeds 
always germinate very freely after a fire 
lias swept the hills as had happened the 
previous year in Brush Canyon. Some 
plants rarely germinate unless their seeds 
have been burned, as Emmenanthe penduli- 
flora, or 44 Whispering bells.” For years 
one will see hardly a specimen of this, but 
after a fire it will appear in thousands. 
A species of Pine whose cones are covered 
with resin never opens to allow the 
disj>ersal of its seeds till after it has been 
burned over. To make ^aire of a good 
stand when planting any of these seeds it 
is best, after covering them, to burn some 
brush over them. The Calochortus bulbs 
seem to en joy this also* 
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The hills are covered now with many 
species of flowers. Phaceliae, Gilias, 
Ranunculus, Dodecatheons, Sages, Buck¬ 
wheat, Ceanothus in variety, Ribes, 
Monkey-flowers (Diplaeus), Paintbrushes 
(Castilleja), and a myriad of others. 
Everything is growing and covered with a 
brilliant green, for this is our real spring. 

J. Harry Johnson. 

Los Angeles, California. 

March Oth, 1917. 


NOTE8 OF THE WEEK. 

Iris retroflexa.— The first bloom of this 
lovely Iris opened fully on March 20, and 
a succession may now be looked for. What 
a pity it is that the bulbs of this charming 
flower do not increase at all rapidly—here, 
at any rate. There is, too, a growing diffi¬ 
culty in procuring fresh bulbs in any quan¬ 
tity, probably owing to the increase of the 
disease which proves fatal to I. retroflexa. 
—W. McG., Balmae. 

Erica earnea varieties.— A month ago, 
although in bloom, the varieties of Erica 
carnea sent out by Messrs. Backhouse and 
Son, of York, looked less happy than 
usual. Their brightness seemed to have 
been dimmed by the hard weather, and 
they were rather disappointing. Had it 
not been for former experience of their 
beauty they might have been pronounced 
unsatisfactory. With the better weather 
of the last week or two, however, they 
have come into their own again, and are 
very beautiful. My group of the different 
varieties—the whole twelve of the set—is 
charming.—S. Arnott. 

Gentians Lawrence!. — This comes near 
G. sino-ornata in general habit, but Is 
rather smaller in all Its parts. Its flowers 
are, if possible, even more lieautiful than 
those of (J. sino-ornata. The outside of 
the trumi>et is striped with delicate shades 
of dull sapphire, olive-green, and amethyst, 
the mouth a delicate, pale, sky-blue with 
a subtle suggestion of green in it, this 
lovely colour shading into pure white as it 
reaches the throat of the trumpet. The 
plant, though a trifle less rampant than G. 
sino-ornata, is, nevertheless, an excellent 
44 doer ” and quite easy to manage. I give 
it the same treatment as <J. sino-ornata, 
and it flowers at the same time and has 
increased rapidly. What about Mr. 
Farrer’s new G. Fa fieri? It belongs, I 
believe, to the •same set, but is, I hear, 
even more beautiful than G. sino-ornata 
or G. Lawrencei.— Clarence Elliott, 
Stevenage. 

- Wartime allotments.— A Sunday inter¬ 
vening during a recent visit to Glasgow, I 
spent the day in viewing the allotments in 
various parts of the city and suburbs. The 
results of my observation lead me to say at 
once that there is going to be an appalling 
waste of labour and of seed. In many in¬ 
stances the soil is quite unfitted for the 
culture of vegetables of any description, 
much less for that of such a capricious 
subject as the Potato. Undrained, only 
half tilled, and with but the scantiest 
modicum of manure, it seemed to me to 
be the height of foolishness on the part of 
the workers to expect a crop. In one 
allotment the water was lying 3 inches 
deep in hollows, yet the owner blithely 
assured me that he expected a 44 fine crop 
of Potatoes ” in the early summer. Cer¬ 
tainly, these allotments were not all alike, 
and in some instances quite good returns 


may be obtained. But it is to be feared 
that the present enthusiasm is only a pass¬ 
ing craze, and that the inevitable hard 
work will soon tire out very many of the 
present eager gardeners. One very irri¬ 
tating practice (to the mind of one of the 
craft) was much in evidence. This was 
the stripping of the turf from these allot¬ 
ments. There it was, neatly stacked at 
the end, instead of being turned in. I 
ventured to suggest this to one of the 
workers, but my observation was received 
with a smile of pity, not unmixed with 
contempt, so I went on my way Without 
further comment.—A Scottish Gardener. 


An early Rlbee. —On March 18th my at¬ 
tention was drawn, by a gamekeeper, to a 
remarkable plant of Ribes sanguineum. 
The piece in question is growing on a hill¬ 
side, about 100 feet above sea-level, and is 
quite evidently a seedling. About 3 feet 
in height, it is enclosed on all sides by a 
cover of Gorse, which protects it from 
every wind that blows. When I saw it the 
flowers were fully expanded, although, 
naturally, small, and rather pale in colour. 
—W. McGuffoc., Balmae. 

Crocus gargaricus. —A number of years 
ago I received from the Bithynian 
Olympus a few corms of Crocus gargaricus 
of an unusually brilliant shade* of yellow. 
On leaving my former home these were, 
unfortunately, missed in removing my 
plants, and perished in the upheaval of 
my garden by the new owner. In 1914 Mr. 
II. J. Elwes very kindly sent me some 
corms of C. gargaricus. These have been 
in flower since about the end of February, 
and have been most pleasing. The flowers 
of this form, however, are lighter in colour 
than those I had previously. Mr. George 
Maw refers to the variation of shade in 
his Monograph, and speaks, on the 
authority of Dean Herbert, of pale lemon- 
yellow flowers from corms from Mount 
Gargarus on the Troad.— S. Arnott. 


Cra8sula sarcocaulis. —I wonder if this 
pretty plant has proved hardy in the open 
In any part of the country. I had seen 
plants which had stood out for several 
winters, but one or two plants which I 
left out this winter are, I fear, quite 
dead. \ r et. it will stand a certain amount 
of frost. Some pot plants which I had in 
a cold greenhouse in which the rain-water 
tank was covered with thick ice have taken 
no harm. A nice batch of smaller pot 
plants in a cold frame is quite unharmed. 
It forms a neat, small bush a foot or so 
high, with grey, fleshy leaves and 
smothered In summer with heads of 
minute pink and crimson blossoms. The 
little bushes have a quaint, original air 
about them, without any of the grotesque 
stodginess that spoils so many 44 succu¬ 
lents.” Even if not quite hardy in all 
winters it is so easily lifted and given 
slight protection in a frame that it is well 
worth growing to put out In the summer.— 
Clarence Elliott, Stevenage. 


The Hepatloas. —These are now blooming 
freely under our leafless Oaks, and the 
oldest clumps of the w*hite. single Hepatica 
triloba have seeded freely, their offspring 
even establishing themselves in dense Ivy- 
covered banks. The blues and pinks, both 
singles and doubles, are wonderfully rich 
in colour and look very much happier in 
this late March sunshine than they are 
sometimes wont to do in earlier months. 
Hepatica angulosa should never be omitted 
from a group of the^ dainty woodland 
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plants. Both bine and white forme are 
large and very attractive. That the old 
double blue Hepntlca, once so abundant in 
cottage gardens, should have drifted into 
comparative rarity is a distinct lose to 
gardening, but it is evidently coming to 
the fore, and we may look forward to en¬ 
joying once again its unfailing masses of 
cheery little flowers. Hepaticas are sup- 
]>osed to like shade, but give them all the 
sun you can in these early days by planting 
under deciduous trees which will screen 
them later on. The wonderful colours of 
the blues and pinks must be seen in sun¬ 
light—best of all an evening sunlight—if 
their full beauty is to be realised.—A. T. J. 

Raoulfa australis, a hardy plant.— I am 

delighted to find that Ruoulia australis 
has withstood the recent severe weather 
in the open here without any protection. 
A patch was put out in a limestone 
moraine last year in full sun, and made 
good growth. Having'come through the 
trials of the last month or two this 
Australian carpeter may surely now be 
called hardy. One of the prettiest silver- 
leaved plants I know, it Js a recent intro¬ 
duction to English gardens and still a 
little uncommon. It hugs the ground 
closely, and is more intensely silvery than 
any plant I have ever seen. It gives the 
appearance of a surfacing of frosted silver 
grit upon the soil. It bloomed with me 
last summer, but the flowers (Composite) 
are minute and insignificant.— Clarence 
Elliott, Stevenage. 

Pheasants and Crocuses.— In these gar¬ 
dens, for a series of years, pheasants were 
in bad repute, ns it was considered that 
they ate the crowns of Crocuses. In the 
Grass, on which thou sands of these flowers 
are grown, pheasants were observed busily 
at work, and the Grass was ploughed up 
by their activities. This took place gener¬ 
ally after the New Year, when the corms 
were dormant, and continued till the j 
breeding season started. It was feared 
that the Crocuses would become extinct, 
yet every year their numbers showed no 
diminution. In order to settle the ques¬ 
tion a pheasant was shot and its crop in¬ 
spected. There was not a Crocus corm to 
be found. The birds had been digging for 
Earth-nuts, with which the crop of the 
one shot was literally packed. It is, after 
all, pleasing to l»e able to acquit the 
pheasant of, at least, one misdemeanour 
in the garden.—W. McG. 

8&xlfraga Kellsrerl.— I wrote recently of 
the early flowering of this choice hybrid, 
which may or may not be characteristic, 
since a second plant is much later. In any 
case it is so good—quite the best of red- 
flowered hybrids so far—as to be worthy 
of a further note, and being among the 
newer introductions is not yet, perhaps, 
generally known. In “Saxifrages” 
(Irving) it is stated to be “ a hybrid of S. 
Frederlci Augusti and another,” and there 
is much evidence of the influence of the 
former in its rosettes of leaves and in 
other ways. Its greater claim to notice, 
however, is due to its dainty rose-pink 
flowers, in which respect it is, so far as I 
am aware, practically unique. Three or 
four flowers are produced fn a head at the 
summit of 4-inch-long stems. They are 
almost erectly poised and of tubular, bell¬ 
shaped outline, hence their fullest beauty 
stands revealed. With so much white in 
the earlier-flowering Saxifrages this touch 
of colour is doubly welcome.—E. H. 
Jenkins. 

Potatoes on Gorse land.— I was much 
interested in the note by Mr. A. T. John¬ 
son In the issue of March 24th (p. 170) on 
the above. About ten years ago a friend 
of mine grubbed jup^about twenty acres of 
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Gorse and then thoroughly worked the 
soil by means of steam ploughs and other 
suitable farm, implements. Potatoes were 
planted on about two-thirds of the area 
and Oats on the remaining one-third. 
Very little manure was used for these 
crops. One day my friend asked me to 
come and inspect the crops. The Potatoes 
were very fine, particularly about eight 
acres of The Factor. The crop, when 
lifted, was a very heavy one, but the Oats 
were only half a crop. A few long rows 
of Peas were very satisfactory. Another 
friend once levelled an old hedge bank, 
dropped seed Potatoes about 2 feet apart 
each way, and covered each set with a 
single spadeful of soil. Manure was not 
applied, neither was anything further 
done to the ground .except to kill the weeds 
by hoeing. The resultant crop was- im¬ 
mense. The owner said he never lifted a 
sackful of Potatoes in such a short time 
before.— Bourne Vale. 

Oxalls versicolor.— A family of plants 
which always struck me as particularly 
beautiful in South Africa when I lived 
there some years ago was Oxalis. They 
grew everywhere in endless variety, and I 
was always coming upon fresh species. 
Amoqg the prettiest was O. versicolor. In 
the autumn of 1915 I imported a few bulbs 
and planted them in pots. They made 
growth, but failed to flower. I dried the 
plants off last summer and watered again 
this autumn. One of them is at present in 
flower and is really beautiful. It has a 
slender, erect stem 2 inches high, carrying 
an umbel of delicate green trifoliate leaves 
on short stems and a flower or two among 
the leaves. The flowers are pure white, 
flve-petalled, trumpet-shaped, and about 
f inch in diameter. The back of each 
petal has a margin about i inch wide of 
bright red, which gives the under side of 
the flower a striking appearance. Oxalis 
versicolor is a plant for the cool green¬ 
house, the flowers only opening during 
sunshine. The plant would not appeal to 
those who demand masses of colour, but 
in its small, delicate way it is beautiful.— 
Clarence Elliott, Stevenage. 

Columnea magnifies.— Among green¬ 
house flowering plants this was one of the 
most brilliant of those shown before the 
Royal Horticultural Society on February 
27th last, a nice batch of it being noted in 
a miscellaneous group of plants contri¬ 
buted by Messrs. H. B. May and Sons, 
Edmonton. To the name card was added 
the legend that the plant flowered pro¬ 
fusely from “January to June”—in fact, 
it may be had in bloom the year round. 
Mr. W. Bain, who for nearly fifty years 
was gardener to the late Sir Trevor 
Lawrence, and who used to grow the 
Columneas so well, held the view that they 
could be had in flower practically all the 
year round, provided the plants were 
greenhouse grown. Too frequently they 
are grown in the stove, the warmer, humid 
conditions of which were responsible for a 
softer, more luxuriant growth at the ex¬ 
pense of flowers. Given greenhouse treat¬ 
ment, with freer ventilation, a shorter 
growth and firmer wood are ensured, with, 
in addition, a greatly increased flowering 
—a fact which should tempt many to cul¬ 
tivate these brilliantly flowered plants. 
All are well suited to baskets, and grow 
well in peat and sandy loam, that above 
named having vermilion, scarlet, and 
orange flowers. 

The Golden Bell Bush (Forsythia 
suspense).—Forsythia suspensa is well- 
named the Golden Bell Bush, for its golden 
blossoms resemble miniature bells. The 
species varies a good deal in habit, for, 
whereas some plants may have sturdy, 
erect branches, in other cases the shoots 


are long, slender, and more or less pendent. 
The habit can, however, be altered some¬ 
what by pruning, for severe pruning each 
spring encourages stronger and more erect 
shoots than would otherwise l>e formed. 
F. suspensa is one of our most beautiful 
March or early April flowering shrubs, and 
it can be used for many purposes. The 
more erect growing plants are excellent 
for beds or groups in the open or in 
shrubberies, whereas those with slender 
shoots are very useful for planting against 
trellises, pergolas, arbours, etc. All bloom 
freely, flowers being produced from almost 
every bud on the previous year's shoots. 
By pruning fairly severely as soon as the 
flowers fade the best wood for flower-pro¬ 
duction is formed. It thrives in any good 
garden soil and is one of the easiest of all 
shrubs to propagate from fairly soft 
cuttings inserted in light soil in a close 
frame in early June. Large plants potted 
in autumn are excellent for early forcing 
for the greenhouse or conservatory.—D. 

Gent! ana sino-ornata. — Gent in na sino- 
ornata is, I think, the best hardy plant 
that Iras come into my possession for a 
very long time. It is an autumn-flowering 
species (September and October), with 
narrow, pointed, leaves and a trailing 
flower-stem 3 inches to 4 inches long, 
carrying a fine trumpet blossom as large 
as that of G. a caul is, though narrower, 
and of quite as brilliant a blue, though of 
a rather lighter shade. The outside of the 
trumpet is beautifully and strikingly 
striped with dark and light blue. I put 
the plant before the Floral Committee of 
the itoyal Horticultural Society last 
autumn and it received an Award of 
Merit. I find it very easy to grow and 
perfectly hardy. It has stood the weather 
of the last two months In the open, and if 
it will stand that it should stand any¬ 
thing. I give it a rather cool, rich mix¬ 
ture of loam, leaf-mould, and peat, and 
keep it rather moist during the summer. 
It has increased rapidly with me, so that 
this summer 1 shall try plants in ordinary 
loam without special attention, as it is 
well to know in what conditions a new 
plant will grow, and if it will grow any¬ 
where or only in specially-prepared 
quarters.— Clarence Elliott, Stevenage. 


War economy.— The paragraph on page 
1(52 dealing with this leads to the infer¬ 
ence that alike in large and small gardens 
it is extremely diflieult to know how best 
to practise tine economy, that is, the best 
things to grow to furnish a food supply at 
a minimum of labour and expense. It is 
hard to do aw r ay w r ith things that have 
been brought to a high level of excellence, 
but probably the Vines and Peaches re¬ 
ferred to by your, correspondent were 
sacrificed because it was impossible to do 
them well, or perhaps even fairly well, 
with the present scarcity of labour. It is 
difficult to say which of the two would be 
the more trying to a good gardener, to 
uproot the Vines, etc., or see the crop 
hanging and be unable to give it even a 
small amount of attention. The length of 
time necessary even to partially thin 
Grapes and to perform the many little 
duties to keep foliage in a healthy condi¬ 
tion as well as stopping, tying, etc., 
were probably taken into consideration, 
although at the same time one hardly 
thinks a thorough clearance of healthy 
trees in perfect bearing condition was ab¬ 
solutely essential. The extended and im¬ 
proved cultivation alike of fruit and 
vegetables should be concentrated on those 
things that appeal most to the majority of 
consumers and can be produced at a mini¬ 
mum of labour and expense.—E. B. S., 
Hardwick, 

Original from 
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a TREES AND SHRUBS. 

FLOWERING PEACIIES. 

Among the trees that flower before the 
middle of April, the Almond and the 
Peach, with their varieties, are some of 
the most notable. The Peach as a flower¬ 
ing tree is essentially one for the southern 
and milder parts of Britain. It is not so 
hardy or so vigorous as the Almond, 
neither is it so long-lived as a rule. 
Flowering in early April and whilst the 
branches are still devoid of foliage It re¬ 
quires both shelter and a background, to 
bring out its full beauty. The best effect 
we have seen produced by the Peach is 
where a group of a dozen or so trees has 
been planted on the south-west side of a 


forms the subject of the accompanying cut 
is the finest. A first-class certificate was 
awarded It on February 13th, 1894. 


WITCH HAZELS IN THE ARNOLD 
ARBORETUM. 

The winter season deprives ns of a lot of 
pleasure out-of-doors, owing to its lack of 
flowering trees and shrubs. The Witch 
Hazels give us a tide-over of flowers 
usually from September to March, and 
should Ik? more generally grown around 
winter residences. Most of us are fami¬ 
liar with the common 
IIamamelis virginiana of our eastern 
woods, a very common shrub from Nova 
Scotia to Florida, generally found on the 
l>orders of woods or by the sides of rocky 



Flowering branch of Prumis persica magnifica. 


mass of Hollies. The origin of the Peach 
is doubtful. We associate it most with 
the East, especially with Persia, whence, 
indeed, the old gei.eric name of persica 
was derived. But it is now believed to 
have originally come from China, and 
some authorities point to Prunus 
Oavidiana as the most probable type. If 
it be so, the Peach must have been greatly 
modified in other respects besides leaf and 
flower, for it blossoms at a considerably 
later date than Abb£ David's Peach. In 
this country it has been cultivated for at 


least 300 years. 

There are several varieties of the Peach 
in cultivation, of which the best known 
are the double white and double red. 
There is also one (foliis rubris) with 
reddish-purple leavep-apd fruits, ^ut, so 
far ns we have se|n, 


ruonsj witn 
fits. -But, so 
hrjety ^rohich 


streams. Its flowers appear in late 
autumn as the fruit of the previous year 
is ripening, and often the leaves change 
colour. The petals are strap-shaped, of a 
brigjit yellow colour with a calyx dull 
brownish-yellow Inside. This plant is 
usually raised from seed. Another little 
known American species is the 
Spring-flowering Witch Hazel (H. 
vernalis), a low-growing shrub seldom 
more than 6 feet high and differing from 
the former in spreading by means of 
stolons which eventually form a thicket. 
The flowers are not so large nor of such a 
bright yellow as those of H. virginiana, 
but the inside of the calyx is a dark red 
colour. The leaves also differ in being 
more of a dull green. Its chief value is 
that it flowers usually during January or 
February and seems to have no objection 


to any frost experienced here. It may be 
propagated by grafting on H. virginiana. 
or by division. Before H. venial Is lias 
finished flowering the beautiful 

H. mollis comes out. This, a native of 
Central China, bears large leaves densely 
tomentose below, retaining most of these 
usually till after the flowers have opened. 
It forms a bush or small tree, and bears 
large flowers of a bright golden-yellow, 
with petals 1 inch long, broader than any 
of those in the other varieties and less 
twisted, and the calyx is of a purplish-red 
colour inside. It is a very desirable plant 
to grow ami easily grafted on the common 
Witch Hazel. A further selection of these 
shrubs includes 

H. japonica, and its variety arborea, 
both with the same yellow-coloured 
flowers contrasting effectively with the 
rich red calyx. With us H. japonica is 
more erect growing than the variety 
arborea. Both flower in February.—A. H. 
.Tnnn in The Garden Magazine. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The Cornelian Cherry (Cornus mas).— 
In many respects this is as beautiful as 
the Witch Hazels, and as it commences to 
bloom soon after those shrubs cease to 
flower it bridges the time between shrubs 
which bloom in mid-winter and those 
which blossom in early spring. As a rule, 
it is at its best about the end of February. 
This year, however, it is only now (the 
end of the third week in March) in full 
flower. A native of Europe, it is some¬ 
times found more or less wild In hedges 
and coiksos in the British Isles. Varying 
a good deal in proportions, it sometimes 
forms a bush 8 feet high and as much 
through, or it may exceed 20 feet in 
height with a similar spread. Specimens 
of fairly loose habit are usually more 
effective than those of dense growth, for 
the clusters of small yellow flowers are 
borne freely from almost every bud on the 
previous year’s wood, both from long 
shoots and short spur-like growths, plants 
of loose habit showing their flowers to 
greater advantage than denser specimens. 
After the flowers, yellow and red Cherry¬ 
like fruits are borne, these ripening about 
the end of May. There are several varie¬ 
ties. A closely allied shrub is found in 
C. officinalis, a Japanese species which has 
much In common with Its European rela¬ 
tive.—D. 

Veronica cupressoides (true). — A few 

years ago Professor Bailey Balfour gave 
me a shrubby Veronica called V. cupress¬ 
oides. It is a neat, rounded bush about 
3 feet high, closely resembling a small 
Cupressus in general aspect. Last July it 
flowered profusely, the whole bush being 
covered with small bluish-white blossoms, 
and exceedingly pretty. I took a few 
branches, in flower, to the Holland House 
Show, and although I showed them to 
many eminent gardeners not one of them 
had seen the plant before or could tell me 
its name. It is quite distinct from the 
shrub commonly grown as V. cupressoides, 
and is greatly superior in every way. Pro¬ 
fessor Bailey Balfour has since told me 
that it is the true Veronica cupressoides. 
I should now like to know the name of the 
shrub popularly grown under that name. 
One very pleasant characteristic of my 
plant is that the bush gives off a delicious 
smell of Russia leather or Cedar wood. 
On a warm day the air is filled for several 
yards around with this odour. Moreover, 
it is the hardiest shrubby Veronica I know. 
Mrs. Earle tells me that not one of the 
splendid collection of shrubby Veronicas in 
her Surrey garden is left, and all mine, 
including the false V. cupressoides, are 
either dead or terribly crippled, except the 
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true cupressoides, and that Is absolutely 
untouched in an open, exposed situation. 
And it is cold at Stevenage. Truly a 
pleasant and a valuable shrub.— Clarence 
Elliott, Stevenage. 

The hardiest Grevilleas. — Although 
neither of the Grevilleas can be said to be 
thoroughly hardy, there are two species 
that give good results in many parts of 
the south of England, in Ireland, and 
other places favoured by a mild climate. 
These species are G. rosmarinifolia and 
G. sulphurea, both natives of New 7 South 
Wales. The former is an evergreen bush 
at least 5 feet or 6 feet high, sometimes of 
open habit and sometimes of quite dense 
growth. The small Rosemary-like leaves, 
green above and greyish beneath, make the 
plant a valuable evergreen, but it is When 
covered with its curiously ^shaped rosy-red 
flowers that it is most effective. Although 
the main flowering time is summer, it 
rarely happens that a well-developed bush 
is without blossoms. G. sulphurea, some¬ 
times called J. juniperina var. sulphurea, 
is hardier and grows to a similar height. 
As a rule, it is rather loose-habited and 
clothed with small, sharp-pointed, ever¬ 
green leaves, whilst in May and June a 
profusion of yellow flowers Is borne from 
the points of short axillary growths. The 
Grevilleas should be given a sunny posi¬ 
tion in well-drained loamy soil to which a 
little peat has been added. They can be 
increased by cuttings inserted in pots of 
sandy soil in a warm frame in slimmer. 
Large flowering sprays are effective for 
house decoration.—D 
Hydrangea Bretschneiderl.— This is one 
of the less known of the Hydrangeas, for 
although It has been in cultivation since 
1882, it has never been widely planted, 
apparently on account of its heads of 
flowers being composed largely of fertile 
blossoms, those species and varieties with 
large heads of sterile blossoms being con¬ 
sidered the more attractive. Nevertheless, 
it is a handsome bush, and when covered 
with flowers during early summer it has 
an imposing appearance. A native of 
China, it forms a vigorous bush 10 feet or 
so high and almost as wide. The flower- 
heads, flat and produced from the points 
of the shoots in .Tune and July, are made 
ui* of numerous creamy, fertile flowers 
amongst which a limited number of sterile 
blossoms with large white bracts is to be 
found. As the bracts age they take on a 
reddish hue and last some considerable 
time after the fertile flowers fade. A 
sunny position is essential to free-flower¬ 
ing. In addition to the name that heads 
this note it has been known as H. 
l»ekinensLs and H. vestita var. pubescens. 
— D. 


Effect of frost on vegetation.— The para¬ 
graph as.to “ Plants in flower ” appearing 
over the head of the interesting notes on 
work of the week has served for some 
time to Illustrate the extraordinary 
scarcity of bloom, even things on which 
during the early months of the year we 
look with confidence to furnish a nice dis¬ 
play being either quite destitute of flower 
or partially expanded blooms irretrievably 
damaged. These points are distinctly ap¬ 
parent in two of the earliest flowering 
shrubs, Jasminum nudiflorum and Chiino- 
nanthus fragrans, and in the case of the 
Jasmine there has not in many places been 
a solitary open flower. In a recent note 
on the effect of the frost on green vege¬ 
tables I said they had not been so badly 
hit since 1895, but even that memorable 
February w 7 as hardly so disastrous to 
other vegetation in the way of tree and 
shrub life as the early months of 1917. 
There will be a lot of cutting back to be 
done in the case. ot shrubs that still sur- 
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vive, that is, where it is possible to do it 
with the present shortage of labour. The 
necessary work in the vegetable garden is 
much behind, and until arrears are made 
upsother work will have to go. It is a 
little too soon to determine the amount of 
damage done to herbaceous plants. It is 
a question If any clumps of Chrysanthe¬ 
mums that have been in their present 
quarters many years have survived, and 
clumps of Chrysanthemum maximum look 
very sickly. I*have not been close enough 
to the Deodar Cedars to see if they are 
permanently disfigured, but from a dis¬ 
tance the foliage appears as brown as the 
brownest leaf in autumn. A comparison 
in one place between this Cedar and a 
neighbouring Yew is much to the ad¬ 
vantage of the latter. It seems likely that 
in the course of a few days the trees will 
be as bare of foliage as a Larch. I never 
remember noticing an evergreen conifer so 
altered in character unless it may have 
been in some seasons Crvptomeria elegans. 
—E. B. S-, Hardwick. 
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FERNS IN AND FOR THE HOUSE. 
Some Ferns are much better adapted to 
this purpose than others. If the tenderer 
ones are so used, it is not because those 
which are hardier are not plentiful enough, 
for in most cases the latter are more easily 
grown, and can also be bought more 
cheaply. Nor can it be said that the 
hardier ones are less beautiful on the 
whole than their more delicate relations. 
Oftentimes it is not, however, the plants 
themselves that are at fault, but rather the 
treatment which has been accorded them. 
For instance, if they have been grown on 
rapidly in too much heat and moisture it 
must not cause any great surprise if they 
fail to give that amount of satisfaction 
which might otherwise be expected from 
them. Ferns are frequently allotted posi¬ 
tions whore even Geraniums would not be 
srtood. These i>osition.s may be where too 
much shade exists, or where too far re¬ 
moved from the glass, both evils causing 
a weakly and attenuated growth with less 
substance in the fronds. These plants 
cannot, of course, be expected to do good 
service in a dry atmosphere or 'where the 
circulation of air is at times sharp and 
kecnlv perceptible. I have lately been 
noting the growth of some plants of Pteris. 
The greater portion of these has stood in a 
single line along the front of a Peach- 
house, the front lights of which open and 
are about 2\ feet in depth. Here these 
plants are fully exposed to the sun every 
day, the growth being robust and dense, 
just the durable material for the purposes 
now under consideration, with, of course, 
a little hardening off, which is not nearly 
enough considered, more particularly at 
this season of the year with the growth 
none too hard. The other plants are in 
another house and further removed from 
the glass; consequently, more in the 
shade, because the roof is covered with 
climbers. Here the same kinds of Ferns 
do not thrive so well, yet some might pre¬ 
fer the position as the better of the two 
for Ferns through fear of too much sun¬ 
shine in the former instance. It may 
answer all very w’ell as far as appearance 
goes for the time being to grow Ferns in a 
humid atmosphere and shady house, so 
long as they are not required to be used In 
other positions not so congenial to them. 
Thus eventually it is the plants that have 
to bear the blame, or else the place in 
which they are placed. Another detri¬ 


ment to Ferns in and for the house is that 

Overpotting, which is a great mistake. 
A good head of fronds upon a plant with 
plenty of roots working through all the 
soil lias much the better chance of resist¬ 
ing effectually any change. Instead of 
overpotting, let the work be done 
thoroughly well when it is done, potting 
firmly, at the same time using the soil of 
as good a quality as it can be obtained. If 
the work of potting is done loosely, the 
roots rarely take kindly to the surface 
soil, the result being that this becomes 
sour or is washed out of the pot in water* 


HARDY FERNS. 

These will now be pushing up their young 
fronds, and where well sheltered from 
spring frosts, should at once have any pro¬ 
tection, such as Bracken or any similar 
covering, removed from their crowns. If 
their winter covering be allowed to remain 
on after they once make a start, it is 
almost impossible to remove it without 
damaging the young growth, the effects of 
which will be seen for the rest of the 
season. In the case of the more tender 
varieties this may be replaced by a mulch¬ 
ing of half-decayed leaves, which will not 
r only afford the necessary protection now, 
but will be of great benefit during the 
summer by giving a gentle stimulus to the 
roots besides keeping them in a uniform 
state as to moisture. As the fronds pro¬ 
trude through this they should have the 
additional shelter of a few branches of 
evergreens stuck round them, so as to ward 
off cutting winds and late spring frosts 
that would otherwise be fatal to the young 
growth. Even the hardiest are very liable 
to Injury just ns they are unfolding their 
fronds, and therefore the site for the out¬ 
door fernery should be as sheltered as 
possible. Where it iR desired to divide and 
increase any, or to effect a re-arrangement, 
now is the best time to commence such 
operations, as at no season do Ferns trans¬ 
plant so readily, and with so little check 
to their future development, as when they 
are just beginning to grow. In dividing 
them it should be done with a sharp instru¬ 
ment, making a clean cut right through 
the roots. See that each piece lias a 
separate crown, or that the fleshy roots of 
such as creep under the surface have the 
necessary eyes to push into growth. Where 
peat is not easily accessible in sufficient 
quantity to mix with the loam for the pur¬ 
pose of planting the more choice kinds a 
good dressing of leaf-soil, which answers 
almost equally well, may be substituted. 
If the leaf*feoii can be obtained in sufficient 
quantities to top-dress each of the plants 
they will be materially benefited. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

8eedllng Ferns. — These should at all 
times be looked after and preserved, so 
that a good stock *of young plants may 
always be coming on. They come in use¬ 
ful for many purposes If not wanted in 
larger pots. Many small-growing kinds 
can be advantageously employed in the 
smallest of pots. Young growing plants 
will oftentimes be found better than ad¬ 
hering to much larger ones which have be¬ 
come stunted. The Adinntums, the Pteris 
family, and others which are of so much 
service should be looked after In this way. 
If at the present any are too small for 
pots it is an easy matter to prick them off 
into pans for a time. Some sorts are easily 
increased by division whilst the potting is 
being done. When this mode of increase 
is adopted for the Maidenhair (A. cunea- 
tum) and its allies, it is better to cut the 
plant in pieces than to pull it asunder. 

I Others* such as some of the Aaplenlums, 
1 CF • = ft n 
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are easily propagated from the small bulbs 
which form upon the fronds; it is an easy 
matter to keep up a stock of some of the 
most useful kinds in this way by first 
pricking them off and potting when large 
enough. 

Trichomanes radicans Luschnathianum.— 
This, on© of th© mo«t beautiful of the Filmy 
Ferns, is seldom seen in a satisfactory state. 
The fronds are of a rich shade of bright 
green, and when well done attract attention. 
I am convinced that the general practice of 
syringing or of watering overhead is inimical 
to the well-being of this Fern. Where this is 
done it is apt to become rather an eyesore, 
equally so if it is in any way neglected. 
Another very elegant variety is T. soandens.— 
A Scottish Gardener. 


INDOOR PLANT8. 

THE TENERIFFE BROOM 
(Cytisus proliferus). 

This tall, fast-growing shrub is a native 
of Teneriffe, where it reaches a height of 
25 feet. In British gardens it is tender 


a few old stock plants in pots for the 
supply of cuttings. In the spring I put 
these into a structure in which an inter¬ 
mediate temperature was maintained. 
Under these conditions young shoots were 
soon pushed out, and when they had lost 
their succulent character they were taken 
' off as cuttings. The cuttings were 
dibbled into pots of soil made up of equal 
parts of loam, peat, and silver sand. 
Plunged in a gentle heat in a close pro¬ 
pagating case, where the temperature was 
a few degrees higher than that in which 
they had grown, a good percentage rooted. 
On no account must the cuttings be 
allowed to flag, hence they were inserted 
as quickly as possible after being separated 
from the parent plant.—W. T. 


GLADIOLUS THE BRIDE. 

This charming pure white variety of 
Gladiolus Colvillei has no equal among its 
kind either for its chaste and lovely spikes 
of flowers, or for the great number which 
may be obtained from an exceedingly 
limited area. For early forcing in pots it 


inches deep, sometimes not this. Those 
planted at double the depth have a de¬ 
cidedly better chance of enduring our aver¬ 
age winters, and are less likely to be ex¬ 
cited by continuous climatic changes. 
When planted too shallow it is invariably 
considered necessary to protect them with 
some sort of covering when severe weather 
arrives, as any foliage above ground at 
that time soon comes to grief. Far better 
in the first instance plant the bulbs deeper 
than thus expose them to such risks. The 
point which suffers through shallow plant¬ 
ing is the neck, or, in other w r ords, the 
first inch of grow T th which protrudes from 
the conn, and this by deeper planting is 
safe. Care must be taken that the ground 
is quite free from wireworm, as these play 
sad havoc both with the cor ms and the 
new growths. 

Soil. — In outdoor cultivation a light, 
loamy soil is that generally recommended, 
and though it does fairly well in this, 
neither the growth nor the flowers can 
compare with those from the heavier soils; 
indeed, in the latter it almost grows be- 
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Part of a flowering shoot of the Teneriffe Broom (Cytisus proliferus). 


save in mild and coast districts. At Kew, 
where, not being hardy, it is grow r n up a 
pillar in the temperate house, it is very 
fine, blooming in April and May, the 
clusters of white flowers being borne along 
the stems, as may be seen by the illustra¬ 
tion. It is known to the Spaniards as 
“ Tagasaste.” There is a variety of this 
called palinensis, which has broad, silky 
leaves of throe leaflets and pure white 
flowers in mid-winter. This variety comes 
into bloom three wrecks earlier than the 
type. 

It is probably hardy over a larger area 
in our country than we have evidence at 
present, and should be tried in gardens 
near the sea. Like all the Brooms, poor 
»>il will be no detriment to it. It keeps 
very well in the bouse. 

Increasing Luculia gratissima. — On 

page 9S 44 G. G. B.” speaks of the great 
difficulty experienced in propagating this 
from cuttings. As I have struck a con¬ 
siderable number in that way, perhaps my ; 
method may be of intent. I used to keep I 
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is perhaps the most valuable, whether 
grouped among other plants in the con¬ 
servatory, or used as cut flowers for the 
embellishment of vases or epergnes, while 
its value for wreaths, etc., has become 
universally acknowledged. The conns may 
be procured very cheaply, and are so small 
that quantities may be planted in a very 
small spice, and last, but not least, these 
tiny conns invariably produce three and 
four useful spikes each. Another very im¬ 
portant point with regard to it is not gener¬ 
ally known, and this is its capabilities of 
retaining vitality in a dry state, by which 
those having charge of private gardens 
may, if necessary, have a crop of this use¬ 
ful flower at almost any season by potting 
or planting in successional batches at any 
time between the first week in September 
and the end of March, or even later still. 
Its lovely flowers are always welcome. 
Under certain conditions, too, it is per¬ 
fectly hardy, the chief point being that of 
planting sufficiently deep. Usually in 
nurseries where this is grown for the bulbs I 
alone it is rarely planted at more than 3 I 


yond recognition, for it is not often that 
we can refer to this slender form as grow¬ 
ing 3 feet G inches high, but this it will do 
readily in a somewhat stiff-holding ground. 
This exceptional vigour, however, is not 
due entirely to the soil in which the bulbs 
are planted, but it has, I am convinced by 
observation, more to do with the bulbs be¬ 
ing established and allowed to remaiu 
several years undisturbed. The flowers 
can be cut with a good length of stem, and 
therein a good deal of value lies. In the 
matter of increase, it reproduces itself at 
the rate of about three or four to one 
annually, so that with care a large stock 
may soon be obtained. Place the bulbs in 
the pots in Which they are intended to 
flower; those of 7 inches or 8 inches in 
diameter are very useful sizes, and half-a- 
dozen eorms in each will be found ample. 

S. 


Clematis indivisa.— This New Zealand 
species of Clematis is one of the most 
useful of greenhouse climbers, especially if 
blossoms are required during the spring. 

Original fro-m 
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The white, starry blossoms are borne for 
a considerable distance along the shoots, 
thus forming veritable wreaths. This 
Clematis is often grown in pots, and the 
shoots trained around a few sticks, in 
which way they are frequently used for 
decoration. Planted out in the greenhouse 
or conservatory, and trained to the roof, 
they have a delightful effect when in 
bloom, especially if the minor branches are 
allowed to dispose themselves at will. So 
universally is the Clematis grafted that 
even this species is sometimes so treated, 
the stock employed being the roots of one 
of the hardy kinds. There is, however, 
no need to do this, as cuttings of the half- 
ripened shoots of medium vigour will root 
without difficulty. If the structure in 
which it is growing is too moist the foliage 
is apt to be attacked by mildew, but this 
may be checked by an application of sul¬ 
phur and a free circulation of air.—W. T. 


THE OLDER STOVE PLANTS. 


Thebe was a time when the stove was 
looked upon as the most interesting of all 
the glass-houses in a large garden. In it 
were gathered together rare exotic plants, 
brilliant in colouring or beautiful in 
flower, and many of which had been col¬ 
lected at considerable expense. The stove 
in those days was not easily kept up, for, 
in addition to the expense of fuel—natur¬ 
ally incurred to keep tropical plants in 
good health—there was as well a consider¬ 
able amount of labour in connection with 
them. It must be admitted that the stove 
was never of any great practical value. 
The majority of the plants grown could 
not be removed from their quarters, save 
at the risk of being spoiled or crippled by 
cold draughts. And if the owner wished 
to admire them it was necessary to do so 
in a moist and super-heated atmosphere. 
So it was that the stove of former days 
fell from its high estate, and has gradu¬ 
ally become a mixture of stove and forcing- 
house ; in fact, a house of quite consider¬ 
able utility in these latter days. The 
more accommodating plants yet remain. 
Crotons, Dracaenas, Aralias, and Pan- 
danus Veitchi are generally to be found in 
the present-day stove. Among flowering 
plants may be noticed Eucharis Lilies, 
Hippea strums, Hymenocallis; among 
bulbous, and Thunbergias, Poinsettias, 
Ruellias, Pentas, and the more easily- 
grown Orchids among other flowering 
plants. Allamandas, Clerodendrons, and 
Ipomaeas are the usual roof plants, with 
at times one or more of the Passifloras. 
But many of the old-time plants have 
passed away. Gardenias, for example, 
and Stephanotis, how often do they find 
space in the modern stove? Ixoras are not 
often met with, Dieffenbachias and Alo- 
casias seem to have disappeared. Who 
grows Dipladenias now, Gloriosa, or the 
Marantas? Years have passed since I saw 
a piece of Monstera deliciosa or a potful 
of Sanchezia nobilis. The Nepenthes, too, 
have gone; and if at times we see iEs- 
chynanthus Lobblanus, the Anthuriums 
and the Medinillas are not to be found. 
Who of the younger generation of hot¬ 
house gardeners could Identify the Guava 
(Psidlum cattleyanum), Strelitzia Reginas, 
or Tillandsia splendens? 

The list of stove plants which have 
passed, or are passing, out of cultivation 
might be extended, but enough has been 
said to indicate the changes which have 
been made during the last thre^ decades. 
There is now much more enthusiasm dis¬ 
played in our native and hardy plants— 
rightly so, for they are, when well grown, 
superior in attractiveness to those of 
tropical countries, which, after all, and 
even under the most favourable conditions, 
cannot be expected to be more than a pale 
reflex of such plants grown in their native 
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zone. I have been told that even the most 
superbly-grown Croton in our stoves would 
be made insignificant if contrasted with a 
tree in its natural environment. I was 
on one occasion showing a fairly good 
piece of Bougainvillea to a lady. She ad¬ 
mired it, and then described a piece which 
she had seen growing on the walls of the 
Residency at Lucknow. 

A Scottish Gardener. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Llbonia florfbunda.— This pretty winter¬ 
flowering greenhouse plant, referred to 
on page 69, is one of the many whose 
name has within recent years been altered. 
It is now by botanists placed in the genus 
Jacobinia, with the specific name of 
paueiflora. This is certainly not a happy 
name, and small wonder that the older 
name is still in general use. Learning the 
names of the many plants with which 
one is brought into contact is a formidable 
task, but the unlearning of a once-estab¬ 
lished name is far more difficult. Libonia 
penrhosiensis, also mentioned in the above- 
named note, is regarded as a hybrid be¬ 
tween L. floribunda and the plant long 
known as Sericographis Ghiesbreghtiana, 
but which is now also included in the 
genus Jacobinia, the specific name re¬ 
maining the same. Of this Sericographis 
some fine examples were shown at one of 
the late autumn meetings of the Royal 
Horticultural Society last year, and their 
attractivenessAvas at the time commented 
on in these pages. The term greenhouse 
is such an elastic one that it may be noted 
that these subjects will not succeed in 
winter in a structure from which frost is 
just excluded and nothing more. A 
minimum of 60 degrees running up in the 
daytime is what they need in order to 
give of their best.—K. R. W. 

The Cyrtanthuse8. —It was a pleasure to 
see in Gardening Illustrated for Febru¬ 
ary 24th a note on these pretty South 
African bulbs. The species there illus¬ 
trated—C. sanguineus—is, in the shape of 
its flowers, quite distinct from most of the 
others. The deep-scarlet species is Maco¬ 
wan!, and not McKeni, as stated in the 
above-mentioned note. It has been often a 
matter of surprise to me that these Cyr- 
tanthuse® are not more grown, and where 
there is a quantity of them one is rarely 
without a few flowers. At one time I 
raised a number of these from seeds, and 
by persistent selection obtained several 
distinct and pleasing forms. The flowers 
that are produced in spring ripen their 
seeds, as a rule, in June or July, and if it 
is sown at once the young plants appear 
in a very short time. Wintered In a tem- 
I>erature of 60 degs. to 60 degs., being then 
in thumb pots, they would be ready for 
shifting info 4-inch pots in the spring, and 
by the following year they would flower. 
Few bulbous plants when raised from 
seeds will bloom in so short a time. While 
very successful in obtaining crosses be¬ 
tween Vallota purpurea and Cyrtanthus 
sanguineus, I never met with any measure 
of success in crossing this last-named with 
the narrow-tubed members of the genus, 
such as C. lutescens, C. McKeni, C. Maco- 
wani, or C. angustifolius.—K. R. W. 

Cyti8U8 elegans.— While Cytlsus raee- 
mo8Us is universally grown for greenhouse 
decoration early in the year a near rela¬ 
tive, Oytisus elegans, is not met with so 
often as one might expect. It is a looser- 
growing bush than the other, while the 
prettily-divided leaves are of a pleasing 
silky character. The flowers are of a 
somewhat paler yellow. Cytisus race- 
mosus, which, by the way, is also known 
as Cytisus fragrans, may be grown in 
pots 6 inches in diameter. Sturdy bushes 
of this size are brought into Covent Gar¬ 


den Market in large numbers, and may 
often be seen hawked about the streets of 
London. This Cytisus may be increased 
from seeds, but in order to obtain good 
flowering examples in a small state it is 
necessary to propagate them from cuttings, 
which are best taken in the latter part of 
the spring, when the current season’s 
shoots have lost their succulent character 
and before they are too hard and woody. 
Dibbled firmly into fine, sandy soil and 
placed in a propagating-case in a warm 
greenhouse temperature they will soon 
root. Care Is, however, needed to see that 
the foliage is not too damp, as, if so, de¬ 
cay of the leaves is liable to set in, and 
quickly spreads. A variety known as 
Everestianus has flowers of a deeper 
yellow than those of the type. It does not 
strike so readily as the other; indeed, 
some years ago, having to obtain a con¬ 
siderable number, I grafted it on to seed¬ 
lings of C. racemosus.—K. R. W. 

Hardenbergia monophylla.—For a e-mail 
greenhouse this is a useful climber, whose rosy- 
purple Pea-shaped blossoms are borne during 
the early spring months. It used to be placed 
in the genus Kennedy a. There is a white 
variety, but it is lees showy than the type. A 
second species, Hardenbergia Oomptoniana. is 
more vigorous than the preceding. The flowers, 
which are crowded together in racemes, each 
about 4 inches long, are bright purple, and a 
succession is kept up for some time. It is suit¬ 
able for a larger structure than H. mono 
phylla. These Hardenbergias need a compost 
of equal parts of peat and loam, with enough 
sand to be visible when mixed. They may both 
be propagated from cuttings of the half-grown, 
sturdy shoots or from seeds which sometimes 
ripen.—K. R. W. 

Aralia Veitchi gracillima. — There are 
almost a dozen of the Aralias, which require— 
or, at least, are generally grown in—stove 
heat, and, beyond doubt, the most elegant is 
A. Veitchi gracillima. Especially adapted for 
table decoration or for vases, the variety 
always attracts attention by reason of its 
light appearance. A rather slow grower, it 
can be grown well in pots 4 inches in diameter, 
and if a little peat can be afforded and the 
compost made very firm, good health can be 
maintained for a long time. Stove heat is 
essential, otherwise the bottom leaves will 
drop, and the appearance of the plant will be 
marred. Unfortunately, as in the case of 
other Aralias, the variety under notice can 
only be propagated by grafting.—K iek. 

Eucharis Lilies.—The Eucharis Lily cannot 
be successfully grown unless heat and plenty 
of atmospheric moisture are present. At the 
same time, it must not be over-exposed to the 
sun, although It by no means follows that-the 
Eucharis Lily is a shade lover. When the 
soil is fully occupied by the roots the less the 
plants are disturbed the better. Soot-water 
is the best stimulant for them, and they ought 
never to be entirely dried off. When growth 
is completed, rest the plants for a month in 
a house 10 degs. or so lower than that in 
which they flowered. When re-introduced to 
their flowering quarters the increased tem¬ 
perature will soon oause the plants to bloom. 
—Kibk. 

Achlmenes. —Besides being very ornamental 
when grown in baskets, Aohimenes make 
useful pot plants. The cor ms now on the 
point of starting should be shaken out of the 
old soil and potted in new compost into pots 
6 inches and 7 inches in diameter. A shelf 
either in the stove or propagating-house is a 
good position for them. For baskets the oorms 
may be started in pans. 

Gloxinias.—The pots containing the resting 
tubers should be placed in a moist heat, which 
will soon cause the latter to start growing, 
after which they may be shaken out and re¬ 
potted. Until the tubers actually commence to 
grow but little water is required, the moisture 
in the house, with an occasional syringing, 
supplying their needs.—A. W. 

Tuberous Begonias.—A few T of these may be 
shaken out now and repotted, or, if necessary 
to economise space, plaoed in a box until they 
start growing. They will flower early, and be 
useful for greenhouse decoration.— A. W. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS ON WALLS. 
Now is a good time to plant Chrysanthe¬ 
mums on walls where a display of bloom 
is required late iu the season. If a south 
wall has to bo covered, so much the better, 
and if there is u good, wide coping on the 
wall, either temporary or otherwise, the 
blooms will not become so heavily soaked 
by rains. If temiKmiry protection in this 
way is given, the boards should be at least 
0 inches wide, and fixed in position when 
the buds are opening. During the summer 
the plants are all the better if they get the 
benefit of rains, which tend to' keep them 
fm* from insects. Old plants that flowered 
in pots last season are the most suitable 
for such a position, for the reason that 
they possess a larger number of shoots near 
the base than in the case of young ones 
struck from cuttings made of the current 
year's growth. 


from the base of each plant, and in the 
case of the large-flowered varieties select 
four of the strongest growths, and as re¬ 
gards Pomi>ons and singles, retain six, re¬ 
moving all others. This should be done as 
early as i*>ssible, to give extra strength to 
those remaining. When the growths are 
long enough spread them out thinly, and 
fasten them to the wall by means of nails 
and shred* if there are no wires. If the 
branches are not secured as growth pro¬ 
ceeds they got broken by the wind. Do not 
top the branches, as the growth is best 
increased by allowing the shoots to break 
naturally, selecting two of the strongest 
on each stem, or more if space permits, 
and removing the remainder. The shoots 
of both Pompon and single varieties, owing 
to the smallness of the foliage, may Ik* 
trained more thickly ui>oii the wall than in 
the case of the larger-flowering kinds. A 
distil lice of 3 inches to .4 inches is suitable, 
and the extra number of branches is 
fecui\*d by retaining more at the first break 


mum has to contend during the flowering 
season, as the blooms being heavily charged 
with moisture are much lees able to resist 
the effects of frost than when they are dry. 


NOl'ES AND REPLIES. 

Chrysanthemums of the indoor varieties 
have made very Hatiefactory progret^, and re¬ 
potting in the case of the most advanced 
plants has become necessary. Thoroughly 
clean pote and crocks are used for this pur¬ 
pose, theee being for the present shift 4 inches 
in diameter. The potting com poet on thie oc¬ 
casion ie of a ooneiderably rougher character 
than that in which the cuttings were rooted, 
but, with the exception of a slight daeh of 
soot, no artificial stimulant is added. The ad¬ 
dition of such substances at this early stage 
is I think quite unnecessary, and may prob¬ 
ably be one of the causes of, or, at least, pre¬ 
dispose the plants to, rust. Meantime, there 
would appear to he plenty of nourishment in 
good sound loam with a proportion of leaf- 
mould and sand, with, as has been said, the 
addition of a little soot for the present re¬ 
quirements of the plants.—W. McG. 



Tulipa Kaufmanniana in the rock garden . 


The employment of suitable varieties 
should be the first consideration. Pom¬ 
pous, Anemone Pompons, and single varie¬ 
ties are especially suited for this method 
of culture as they floveer profusely, and, 
owing to the thinness of their petals, do 
not suffer nearly so much from rain as do 
heavier kinds—incurved, for instance. Re- 
flexed Chrysanthemums answer w T ell, also 
the Japanese flowers with short, reflexed 
florets. These, owing to their imbricated 
petals, do not retain the water, as in the 
case of the incurved kinds. Large- 
flowered Anemone kinds are the worst for 
this purpose, owing to the large quill-like 
florets holding water. If the soil is of fair 
quality some manure should be added at 
planting time. From the old plants re¬ 
move some of the old soil, disentangling 
the roots so that they will more readily 
Like to the new' conqiost. After planting 
tread the soil firmly, and when growth is 
fairly started give the soil a good soaking 
should it he at all dry. Shoots will spring 
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of the shoots. No thinning of the buds 
will be required. 

Where the production of a quantity of 
blooms is the main object, top the plants 
when 0 inches high, and continue doing so 
until the end of June. After that allow’ 
them to grow’ away at will, securing the 
branches to the wall as growth proceeds 
and space permits. Encourage free grow th 
by thoroughly syringing the plants after a 
hot day, as this assists in keeping the 
foliage clean, and rendering the wall cool 
during the night. Copious supplies of 
water should be given to the roots as 
growth proceeds, and occasional doses of 
liquid manure are of great assistance iu 
promoting a vigorous growth. Treated iu 
this manner blooms can Ik* had in favour¬ 
able seasons from such walls during a 
Ijeriod of eight or ten weeks. It is ad¬ 
visable to devise some means for keeping 
off frost, such as by haugiug tiffany over 
the flowers. Frost following rain is the 
w-orst enemy with w’hich the Chrysauthe- 


ROCK, ALPINE, BOG, FERN, AND 
WATER GARDENS. 

TULIPA KAUFMANNIANA. 

Tulip a , Kaufmanniana is, I think, my 
favourite among the Tulip species, chiefly 
on account of combined splendour and 
creamy charm, and largely because it is 
such a good and easy grower. It is also 
the earliest to flow’er. It is rather dwarf 
and the flowers are very large. The huge 
creamy buds, which are each 3 inches or 
4 inches long and flushed with piuk out¬ 
side, are carried stiff and erect upon short, 
stout stems. Then one sunuy inoruiug you 
come along and find your Tulip buds have 
opened wide into huge, creamy, Water 
Lily-looking flowers. Their resemblance 
to Water Lilies is very striking, both m 
colour, texture, form, size, and the way 
they almost sit upon the ground as Water 
Lilies sit upon the w’ater. Last year I 
inq>orted, at great price, a form called 
coccinea, and, not knowing any better, 
lotted the bulbs and tried to bring them 
along in a greenhouse. Buds of brilliant 
promise pushed up, and theu they ap- 
jieared to contract a severe form of chil¬ 
blain and refused to develop auy further. 
Tulipa Kaufmanniana refuses to ' be 
coddled or forced, and this year I hope to 
see something rather startling, for my 
bulbs of T. K. coccinea are already pushing 
up nicely in the open. 

Mr. Herbert Chapman seems to have 
found a wny of coercing Kaufmanniana 
into flowering early, for he showed a 
special form of his own a month ago at a 
Royal Horticultural Society show’ in Lou¬ 
don, and from all accounts it w ? as a very 
beautiful variety aud gained an Aw’ard of 
Merit. I grow' the type here in ordinary 
loam in a sunny border, and it flow r ers and 
increases without auy trouble or special 
care. It also sets seed freely. If coccinea 
flowers according to the high expectations 
I have built up round it, and sets seed, I 
shall sow a batch in the hope that in some 
distant era of i>eace I may flow'er some 
interesting breaks and forms. Can anyone 
tell me how many years Kaufmanniana 
takes to flower from seed, or is that like 
asking w’heu the war will end? 

Clarence Elliott. 

Steven a ye. 


Index and Binding Cases for completed 
Volume.— The Index to Volume XXXVIII. oj Garden¬ 
ing Illustrated it now ready (price 3d., pout free 3id.). 
The Binding Cate for the tame volume it alto available 
fprice It. 6d., by poet It. 9d.J. The Index and Binding 
Cate caii be obtained from any newsagent, or from the 
Publisher, 63, Lincolns Inn Fields, London, IV.C. 2. If 
ordered together, the jnrice of the Index and Binding Cate is 
2s., post free. 
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GARDEN FOOD. 

ARTICHOKES OR POTATOES. 
Much hitherto uncultivated land is being 
prepared for crops, some of it sandy. The 
Park, Nottingham, is a case in point. It 
is intended to plant Potatoes in a great 
part of this laud, but, alas! as the Ken¬ 
tucky proverb says, “ You can’t grow 
Taters on sandy land.” The crop for this 
class of land, as, indeed, for any waste 
land, is .Jerusalem Artichokes, the silver¬ 
skinned variety. Provided there is a fly 
humus at all “ Chokes,” as they are known 
iu the trade, may be depended ui>on always 
to do well, and in poor land especially to 
give twice the weight of yield of Potatoes 
in the same ground. The tubers are good 
for man and beast, and there is no Arti¬ 
choke disease as in the case of Potatoes. 
Their culture, too, is more simple, and 
they require just half the labour. They 
need less hoeing, and no eartiling up. 
They are planted about 5 inches in depth, 
1 foot apart in the rows, these being 2 feet 
3 inches apart. They need no manure. If 
kept clean till the stems are well up, which 
will be about the middle of June, the shade 
of the plants will at once keep weeds down 
and modify the effects of drought. Even 
in comparatively poor land a yield of from 
(i tons per acre may be counted on in early 
November. The Board of Agriculture 
issues a leaflet on their culture, free on 
application. Arthur R. Waddell. 

Roseland, S tot fold, Baldock . 

[The above is from a recent issue of 
“ The Times ” without one word to explain 
that the plant he refers to is not an Arti- 
choice in any sense, but wholly distinct 
from an Artichoke. The ways of cooking 
the two things are quite distinct, yet 
cookery books often give recipes without 
saying which vegetable is meant. The 
confusion and loss of time caused by this 
may be imagined. If we had a Horticul¬ 
tural Society that looked after its true 
work instead of footling about “isms” to 
be determined in the laboratory, the ques¬ 
tion of false names should be one of its 
first labours, and not a hard one. Mr. 
Waddell is vague a* to the value of the 
crop .— Ed. Gardening Illustrated.] 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Potato and Beetroot jam. —I would be very 
grateful if you could give me & reoipe for 
Potato and Beetroot jam, if possible.— Lady 
Florbncb Boukkb Morriston Dwelling House, 
Straffan, Co. Kildare. 


[Select small, tender Beetroots of a good 
colour, peel and cut into thin shreds or 
chop coarsely. For every pound of 
shredded Beetroot allow one pint of cold 
water and the shredded peel of a Lemon. 
Place Beetroot, Lemon peel, and water in 
a clean preserving-pan, and simmer over a 
clear fire for thirty minutes, then add $ lb. 
of peeled and shredded Potatoes, J lb. of 
sugar, and the juice of a Lemon. Con¬ 
tinue to simmer the jam for thirty 
minutes longer or until the jam sets when 
tested. The contents of the pan must be 
stirred continuously as the jam is in¬ 
clined to settle and burn. Pour into jars 
and cover, while boiling hot, with tissue 
lojor circles dipped into milk and pressed 
iiruily over the tops of the jars and around 
the sides. There is no need for tying, as 
the tissue .paper dries and sticks firmly to 
i lie jar.] 

Preserving fruit pulp (L. F. Sahman). 
—It is quite possible to keep fruit pulp 
without sugar for a considerable time; In 
fact, in pre-war days a large trade existed 
in fruit pulps for jam-making between this 
country and Australia. A short time ago 
tlie Board of Agriculture issued a leaflet on 
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the making of Apple pulp on a large scale. 
The making of a small quantity would, 
however, be comparatively easy, and would 
need no special apparatus, but it would be 
better to make it without the sugar, adding 
this when the jam is to be made. Natur¬ 
ally, the jam would not be quite so nice 
as if it were made with the fresh fruit 
and sugar immediately after picking, but 
as the pulp would keep for at least a year 
the jam might be made under happier con¬ 
ditions than those existing at present. 
This is the method I adopt. Place the 
fruit In a large jar either in a moderately 
warm oven or In a pan of boiling water. 
When the contents of the jar are soft and 
absolutely boiling fill large screw-top 
bottles or jars with the pulp (make the 
empty bottles very hot before placing the 
pulp in them), screw on the tops, and place 
the bottles or jars in the oven for ten 
minutes. Take out, see that the screw 
tops are firm, and set aside to cool. When 
cold, store in a dry cupboard until re¬ 
quired. Last year I made a quantity and 
simply covered the bottles while boiling 
hot with parchment paper, and found the 
pulp kept perfectly.—H. T. C. 

The value of the Parsnip.— Listening to 
a lecture to allotment holders the other 
evening I was pleased to hear the lecturer, 
an experienced gardener, emphasise the 
value of the Parsnip. Its worth is more 
recognised iu England than In Scotland, 
where comparatively few cottagers culti¬ 
vate this useful vegetable. At shows it is 
frequently well shown, however, by gar¬ 
deners and ardent amateur exhibitors. I 
question much, however, If the standard 
of judging generally adopted is good. We 
see long roots, narrowing down into a long, 
whip-like “ tail,” which are of no use 
whatever for cooking. The prodigious roots 
grown by making a 3 feet deep hole with 
a crowbar are not generally acceptable to 
the cook, and I like “ The Student,” which 
gives under good culture the best roots for 
the table.—A. S. M. D. 

Potato King Edward VII.— This second 
early is a good cropper, the tubers of ex¬ 
cellent quality. In some districts, un¬ 
fortunately, it appears to be subject to 
disease. I noticed last year that disease 
was prevalent in this variety in Worcester¬ 
shire and Warwickshire. I think the 
cleanest and best crop of Potatoes that I 
have seen was that of King Edward which 
was being lifted near Hitchin, in Hert¬ 
fordshire. I had seen heavier crops, but 
this one was fairly heavy, and the tubers 
were nearly uniform in size, not too large, 
few small ones, and quite free from 
disease. King Edward VII. appears to 
have given a very good account of itself In 
this and the neighbouring counties of Bed¬ 
ford and Cambridge.—M. 

Bracken as a vegetable.— The well- 
known surgeon, Sir James Crichton- 
Browne, in a communication to The 
Observer , states that the young shoots of 
Bracken are used as food in Japan, and 
considered to be a delicacy. The tender 
parts of the Bracken shoots are picked and 
carefully washed in fresh water. They 
are then plunged in boiling water, and re¬ 
main there for two minutes, after which 
they are removed and placed in cold water, 
where they are left for two hours. After 
this preliminary preparation they can be 
cooked in a variety of ways, notably as a 
purle, like Spinach, and with melted 
butter, like Asparagus heads. 

Parsnips and Leeks.— The Parsnip is, to 
me, an excellent vegetable. It is the sweet 
Potato of the temperate regions. All gar¬ 
dens grow it, but it never gets to the 
kitchen, in my experience, except on Ash 
Wednesday, with the salt fish or with an 
occasional leg of boiled pork. Why is such 


a good thing so neglected? I like it boiled, 
but it is better mashed with butter or milk. 
The old proverb, “ Fine words butter no 
Parsnips,” show that it was a well-known 
vegetable of old gardens. Don’t you find 
that three-fourths of the vegetables 
brought into the house from the garden 
never come to table? The Leek is too 
much neglected. Excellent in soup; almost 
more Oniony thus than Onion itself.— 
W. J. 

[Parsnips want careful cooking to be 
palatable. Something may be done in 
their improvement as to flavour and tex¬ 
ture. Leeks are excellent, and not used 
enough—well braized, more grateful to 
some than OtHons grown in the same soil. 
The Potato Onion is of delicate flavour, and 
deserves attention. Mrs. Earle says the 
Tree Onion is worth having, and she, being 
a good cook of such, ought to know. — W.] 

The Potato as food. —Professor Mulder, 
an eminent Dutch chemist, wrote a trea¬ 
tise on 44 Food in its Relations to National 
Spirit,” in which he condemns the Potato. 
He declares that Potatoes 44 cannot become 
staple diet without the eaters not only 
dwindling In condition, but also growing 
more dull and torpid in intellect than 
befits an intellectual race. . . . Experi¬ 
ence does indeed teach,” he continues, 
“ that it is possible to exist on Potatoes 
alone, but this is no healthy life. A 
stomach that admits much useless matter, 
and gains from the mass but little that is 
of use to it, is in an unnatural condition. 
The bulk of the substance that daily fills 
the abdomen oppresses the nerves which 
are In close connection with the brain.” 

Corn-salad.— This, untouched by the 
severe frost, has been in use all the winter 
until mid-March. The seed was sown at 
the end of July over a bulb bed. With a 
few bits of Celery and a sprinkling of 
Chervil or any herb preferred it is a good 
winter salad, and may be eaten without 
dressing of any kind. The seed is very 
plentiful and is best sown broadcast and 
densely, so as to cover the whole bed and 
so stop splashing of the earth. It is a 
better salad for winter than some of the 
plants often recommended, as Dandelion, 
Chicory, etc. 

Vegetables.—I hope that the oircumstanoes 
of the present time may do something to teach 
the English more about vegetables. I suppose 
there are thousands, if not millions, English 
people who until quite recently supposed that 
Swedes were only suitable for animals, being 
quite ignorant of the fact that they have been 
esteemed by the Scotch I suppose for genera¬ 
tions in preference to Turnips.—Gao. Humming s 
Barr. 

The Sugar Pea.— This, I am aware, is not 
much grown in Scottish gardens, but it is well 
worth attention, and when used in a young 
state it is a delicious vegetable. The Pea is 
used ae gathered, as in the case of young 
French Beane, and there are both dwarf and 
tall sorts. In Trance the Sugar Pea is known 
ae Pois sans parohemin, and those who give 
the variety a trial will not readily discard it. 
—A Scottish Gardbnbr. 

The Zee-plant as a vegetable.—I should be 
much obliged if you or any of your readers 
could tell me whether the Ioe-plant is good to 
eat as a vegetable? Nurserymen merely state 
in their catalogues that it is used for garnish¬ 
ing. It has struck me that if it oan be used 
ae a vegetable it would make a good substitute 
for “bedding-out" plants, being quite orna¬ 
mental. and would increase food products.— 
Pczzlbd. 

Cooking' a spring Cabbage. —This is a good 
way of oooking a spring Cabbage. Split it and 
wash it in salt and water. Put it into a sauce¬ 
pan of boiling water for ten minutes, take it 
up, drain on a sieve, put it with a little batter 
in a casserole for an hour to braise, and add 
pepper and salt to taste, but no stock or water. 
Mrs. Earls in Garden. 
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ROOM AND WINDOW. 

THE SPRING SNOWFLAKE IN THE ! 
HOUSE. 

This precious plant I have in all sorts of 
places from meadow Grass to edgings, and 
it does well in all, though the soil is not of 
the free peaty or leafy kind it loves and j 


EARLY SAXIFRAGES FOR THE 
HOUSE. 

I have been using several of the early- 
flowering Saxifrages as room plants, and 
wonder that they have never been used in 
this way before. I am pretty sure that 
before very long they will l>e used in this 
way very extensively. They are easy to 


soil from the bottom of the ball, and put 
them into small bowls and basins (without 
holes in the bottom), and fill up with a 
handful of stone chips. They last for a 
fortnight or three weeks in the house, and 
are about the most beautiful flower 
arrangement one can possibly have. Any 
simple bowl will do, the simpler the better. 
Mr. Wells’ Coldrum pottery I like the best, 



Spring Snowflakes (Leucojum) in the house. 


does best in. It is really a more useful* 
plant than the Snowdrop, bolder, resists 
rough weather better, and, set in one of 
the Japanese flower vases, is useful for the 
house when flowers are few. The artist’s 
name is on the vase beneath, but I cannot 
read it, and can only thank the Japan 
artists generally for giving us the best 
things ever designed for the purpose. 
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grow ill i>ots plunged in a bed of sand or 
ashes, and kept (the earliest of them) in 
a cold-frame. Saxifraga Burseriana 
comes first, then S. Burseriana Gloria, 
then S. apiculata, S. apiculata alba, S. 
Faldonside, S. Elizabeth®, S. Haagi, S. 
Irvingi, S. Paulin®, S. Boydi alba, and 
many others. One may have a succession 
of them from January till April. I take 
them from their small pots, remove a little 


as the shapes are good and the colours re¬ 
fined. I have tried Jaimnese bowls, but 
do not like them so much, as they mostly 
have patterns which, though beautiful in 
themselves, are fussy for the flowers, and 
their Oriental character is out of keeping 
with simple western alpine flowers. One 
can also make pretty arrangements in 
larger bowls or pans by using two or three 
plants of one or-liioi^ kiAds of Saxifrages, 
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surrounding them with grey granite chips 
and perhaps two or three small pieces of 
rock about the size of a match-box and 
well sunk in the soil. In such arrange¬ 
ments simplicity should be the aim. Place 
a well-flowered plant of Saxifraga Bur¬ 
se liana in a simple bowl with a few stone 
chips, and bring it into the house, and com- 
]#u’e it with, say, your finest Dutch Hya¬ 
cinth or most hectic Van Thol Tulips! 
There can be no question as to which is 
the more beautiful, and yet we most of us 
have a lurking sort of affection for the 
large, stout Hyacinths. 

Stevenage . Clarence Elliott. 


Yellow Winter Jasmine as a pot plant.— 

Five or six years ago I potted up a plant 
of the yellow Winter Jasmine. I then 
pruned it, cutting away many branches 
altogether and shortening back the long, 
thin, young growths (to flower next 
winter) till I had a little dwarf tree with 
a stumpy, twisted trunk and bent branches. 

I kept it in the open air till autumn, and 
then brought it into a cold greenhouse. It 
was covered with blossoms for many weeks 
in the winter, the flowers developing per¬ 
fectly in the shelter of the greenhouse, 
and it made a very pretty room plant, 
lasting well in the house. Each spring I 
prune away most of the old flowering 
wood and keep it dwarf and shapely; not 
a round ball, but with branches of irregu¬ 
lar outline. The whole plant at six years 
old is only about 18 inches high, little 
larger than it was originally, though the 
trunk has thickened and grown gnarled. 

1 grow it in a blue and white jH»t in which 
an im]H>rted Japanc.se dwarf Pine died.— 
Clarence Elliott, Stevenage. 

Honesty in winter.— The best plan with 
this plant is not to cut it and stick it about 
in vases in the house. iSorne folk have a 
mania for putting dried Bulrushes, Pampas 
Grass, Honesty, and even the tail feathers 
of pheasants into vases, where they collect 
dust and soon have a fly-blown apiiear- 
auce. Honesty seeds about freely in my 
garden, and all this winter there has been 
a clump of the tall dead stems carrying 
their silvery parchment seed-vessels, and 
they have been a very pretty natural 
feature. Honesty (Luuaria biennis) is a 
hardy biennial. In the growing and 
flowering stages it is rather a coarse, ugly 
plant, and the flow f ers of the common form 
are the colour of the less expensive brands 
of claret." The variety atrocoecinea, how¬ 
ever, is a fine colour, a magenta-crimson 
of rather barbaric splendour. Some folk 
dislike this colour almost as much as I 
dislike vases filled wdth dead vegetation.— 
C. E. 


Window-boxes.— These should be over¬ 
hauled without further delay, and any repairs 
that may be neoeseary done. Freeh soil ought 
to be ueed, ae in a limited space the old soil 
eoon becomes spent. Much economy will 
doubtless be practised this year, and it is well 
to remember one may have a brave show at 
little cost from such things ae Snapdragons, 
Violas, Petunias, and Brachyoome (Swan 
River Daisy), whilst for sweetness few things 
can surpass Mignonette.— Woodbastwick. 

Parsley and bulbs in window-box. —Last 
August I put some Crocuses and other bulbs 
into a window-box, and having some young 
Paisley plants, I planted these amongst the 
bulbs. Now (in March) the box is gay with 
the bulbs, the Parsley forming a fine ground¬ 
work. When the bulbs are over the Parsley 
will be useful for many weeks.—J. C. F. C. 


Field Poppies.— These fugitive, yet beau¬ 
tiful, flowers, which are valued for table 
decoration because of their light, graceful 
character and. delicate colours, are not always 
grown to perfection, the reason beiug that the 
seed is sown much too thickly, and the plants, 
overcrowding each other, do not get a chance 
to develop. It is always the isolated plant in 


the border that 
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dope -(.he beet.—Li/ hurst. 
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OUTDOOR PLANT& 

11 AlU)Y FLOWEIt NOTES. 
Alstrusmkma i'HiLENsis.— Some years ago 
1 happened to put a root of this into a 
frame where 1 grow ►Strawberries planted 
out. It grew freely, and the following 
year, when the ground was dug, it re¬ 
mained. The same thing occurred the 
following year, and then the growth made 
was wonderfully gross and the roots 
travelled so freely that I could not let it 
remain longer, as it was beginning to 
choke the Strawberries The soil was 
light and was kept open by annual 
stirring. The drainage, too, was perfect, 
as the soil was several inches above the 
ground-level. The above details will, 1 
think, serve to give a correct idea of the 
conditions necessary for the well-being of 
this species, wilieh is by no means so fre¬ 
quently met with as its relative auran- 
tiaea, wiilch is more easily pleased in the 
matter of* soil and situation. Some years 
ago 1 visited a derelict nursery, and in a 
heap of garden refuse there were growing 
and blooming well Alstroemeria aurea, A. 
chilensis, A. pelegriua, and A. psittacimt. 
They looked as hardy plants do wiien 
perfectly happy, and have taken ]>er- 
mauent lKj.ssession of the soil. This liaje 
Itened many years ago, and in all 
probability the owner of that nursery 
followed what was then the common 
practice of growing the Peruvian Lilies in 
IRds. When the nursery was broken np 
they were presumably turned out of the 
puts and cast where they became rather 
deeply buried iu very loose material. 
This gave me a pretty clear insight into 
the conditions most favourable to the 
growth of this family of hardy plants. 
If I had to plant a collection of them 1 
should care fully prepare the soil, wddeb 
would consist of one-half decayed garden 
refuse and the remainder light loam. 
Early in the winter I would give them a 
thick covering of leaves, which would 
guard the roots against severe frosts. In 
a low-lying situation I would keep the 
roots well above the ground-level. 

Saxifraga marginata will remain in 
fair condition for some years wdth quite 
ordinary care, but I find that if one wishes 
to have it in its best form it must be 
divided aud put into fresh soil every third 
year. Although not apparently suffering, 
the growths become, to a certain extent, 
attenuated when nothing is done for 
sevenii years. There is a difference be¬ 
tween plants wdth two or three small 
spikes and fine little specimens with a 
dozen strong flower trusses. Flowering in 
March, this is a precious little hardy 
plant, and of greater value than the more 
highly-prized S. Burseriana, it -being quite 
devoid of the constitutional weakness that 
the hitter too often exhibits. 

Montbretias. —I fear that there wdll be 
big losses among these. I know by pain¬ 
ful exiKJiience that their endurance is 
limited. 1 once had a large collection of 
them. I had collected all the best kinds, 
had given them careful culture for two or 
three yearfc, and had a really tine stock of 
sound, healthy roots. Then came that 
hard w inter which wdll be in remembrance 
of the older readers of Gardening Illus¬ 
trated, and I lost nine-tenths of my 
stock, and those that survived w r ere never 
much good When I found that hard 
frost was likely to lust I put oil several 
inches of covering, but this did not keep 
them safe. There is only one safe way. 
and that is to take up the roots in early 
winter and stoic in boxes in cocoa-fibre 
or light soil in a cool place and plant in 
March or early in April, according to the 
weather. Montbretias are so distinct that 


they are certainly worth some trouble, 
and the pleasure of having saved them iu 
such a winter as this is very great. 

J. Corn ii ill. 

DOG S TOOTI1 VIOLETS. 

The Erytliioniums are indispensable sub¬ 
jects for the wild garden, for they are not 
only easily pleased in almost any wood¬ 
land soil, but they possess a rare charm 
of form aud colour. Though more modest 
than many of its American relations, the 
little E. liens-can is of Europe is not to be 
despised. It is now seen in a wide variety 
of rich and beautiful tints, and is among 
the first to bloom with us. The sudden 
appearance of the glossy, marbled leaves, 
the upward thrust of the spear-like bud. 
which gathers colour as it grows and 
droops, and finally the slow unfolding of 
the segments which, rolling backwards, 
become completely reflexed, is one of the 
prettiest phases in flower development 
that these spring days afford. There is 
nothing tawdry, l>old, or pushful about 
the Dog's-tooth Violet. It is, in all its 
forms, elegant, refined, well-bred. One 
of the finest of the ra<v is E. gigauteuin, 
the “Adder's Tongue” of the Rockies, 
where it may he seen in battalions follow¬ 
ing the retreating snow and gaily blossom¬ 
ing in the very shades of the glaciers. Its 
chrome-yellow flowers, borne on stems 
nearly 1 foot in height, are deliciously 
fragrant, and, save for a slight difference 
in the central markings. E. culifomicuni 
closely resembles it. E. Wat sou i is a very 
lovely creamy-white species with a golden 
hand, and E. .lolmsoui a fine, bright rose 
set off with golden anthers. There are 
several others no less attractive. We 
generally plant the bulbs of these elegant 
little Lilies alK>ut 0 inches deep in early 
autumn. Shallower planting would pro¬ 
bably be desirable where the drainage is 
slow’. Sometimes they remain dormant 
the first year, but re-ap]H*ar the following 
spring. They must have company in the 
way of a carpeting of some kind, and of 
this the natural herbage of the woodland 
bank is the best. A. T. Johnson. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

White wood Lily (Trillium grandiflorum). 
—Among hardy plants which flower in 
spring this is one of the most chaste and 
beautiful, and yet it is seldom seen in gar¬ 
dens, its absence, no doubt, being owing to 
a want of success in its culture, through its 
having been planted in unsuitable situa¬ 
tions. It is one of those subjects that will 
not succeed in an ordinary border, exposed 
to the sun, and starved from lack of mois¬ 
ture. It is a shade and moisture-loving 
plant, 'but, although this is the case, it is 
useless planting it in wet, stagnant soil, as 
there the roots iierish in w inter. The place 
in which it is most at home is by the side 
of a watercourse, or in loose, damp soil 
full of decomposed vegetable matter, 
where, from being able to ramify freely, it 
soon forms fine masses and flowers very 
freely. As the flowers of this Trillium are 
borne on the same stalks with the leaves, 
they cannot be cut to be of use without 
taking the two together, which wenkens 
the plants. Gutting should, therefore, be 
avoided, and the foliage taken every care 
of in order that it may be of assistance iu 
developing and rii>eiiing the crowns.—S. 

Crocus chrysanthus Warley var.— Thin was 
shown by Mias Willmott at the Royal Horti¬ 
cultural Society's meeting on February 14th, 
1905, and received an Award of Merit under the 
name it now bears. It is one of the pleasure* 
of a fine February morning to see a clump of 
this Crocus with its closely packed flower* 
widely expanded in the sunshine. They are of 
a creamy white, with rich orange throat and 
scarlet stigmata, but are lovelier stall when 
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ROSES. 

SINGLE AND SEMI-DOUBLE ROSES. 
No one who has liad much existence with 
single and semi-double Roses can deny how 
beautiful and effective they are when used 
as coverings for walls or for draping per¬ 
golas or arches. So far as the single sorts 
are concerned, however, it has to be said 
that not a little prejudice still exists. Is 
this not so in regard to many single blos¬ 
soms. many people going so far as to say 
that because a flower is single its value is 
thereby diminished? With such a conclu¬ 
sion I entirely disagree, and I think if 
those who^have not given them a trial 
could have seen a pergola, as I did this 
last summer, festooned with flowering 
shoots of that liandsome variety, Blush 
Rambler, their prejudice would have been 
swept away. One, too, sometimes hears 
objections raised to them on account of 
I heir short duration of bloom, but this is 
not quite correct of many of the varieties, 
and the one already mentioned is noted 
for its long jx'riod of flowering; indeed, 
I know few climbing Roses that keep in 
good condition longer than Blush Rambler. 

Almos*t everyone admits that one of the 
most pleasing methods of employing the 
Rose in a garden is as a climber, and in 
this connection some of the singles ami 
semi-doubles are of great value. The 
dowers of the single and semi-double sorls 
are effective for table decoration when cut. 
Some of them are borne in clusters, others 
in long sprays, and most of them have 
nice foliage; that of some, indeed, en¬ 
hancing in no little degm* the flowers. 
1 cannot conceive of anyone who takes an 
interest, in Roses, especially for cutting, 
omitting to plant a few singles, as they 
are extremely easy of culture, needlug 
little, if any, pruning when once estab¬ 
lished. and if the climbing sorts can be 
given a place where they can ramble pretty 
much as they like, as over an arbour, for 
instance, the effect in a garden is very 
l>eautiful. It is on these grounds that, I 
would recommend their culture, as well as 
for the prodigality of blossoms they yield 
in a season, and for the fragrance which 
many of them possess. B. II. 


ORCHIDS. 

DECIDUOUS CALANTHES. 

(Reply to “ Cal AN THE.”) 

When reixrtting these turn the plants very 
carefully out of their t>ots and shake away 
the exhausted soil, cutting off the old roots 
to about 1 inch. The remainder will help 
to keep the pseudo-bulbs steady in the new 
soil until the plants are established. 
.Select pots of a size suited to the require¬ 
ments of the bulbs, and wash them 
thoroughly. The strongest pseudo-bulbs I 
l*>t up separately into 6-ineh pots, using 
5-inch lots for the remainder. The pots 
should be about half tilled with eleau 
crocks, which should be covered with 
Sphagnum Moss. I use a compost of two 
parts good tibrous loam, one part tinely- 
chopped Sphaguum Moss, a little dry 
sifted cow-dung, with sufficient coarse 
sand and crushed charcoal to render the 
whole porous. The soil should be neither 
too w T et nor too dry, and it should be 
thoroughly wanned before using. When 
lotting, shake the soil dowm until it is 
moderately tinu around the txKse of the 
pseudo-bulbs. To make sure of this, lake 
some of the roughest iwirts of the compost 
and press them well dowm on to the old 
root stumps, filling up to within i iuch of 
the rim. This leaves sufficient space for 
watering, also for a top-dressing of fibrous 
loam when the plants are well established. 
Wheu potted, the plants arc given a light 
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only half open and the rich purple staining 
on the backs of the outer segments visible. It 
is an excellent variety to use in the rock 
garden, and if replanted every three or four 
years should increase rapidly.—E. A. Bowlbs in 
Garden. 


CLEMATIS MONTANA VAR. W1LSONI. 
The Mountain Clematis has been a popu¬ 
lar garden plant ever since its introduction 
by Lady Amherst in 1831. and there are 
many places wiiere large buildings and 
fences are clothed by its luxurious growth, 
presenting very pleasant features in May 
when the myriads of white blossoms are at 
their best. Until quite recent years it 
stood alone and offered little or no varia¬ 


across in July and August. The flowers 
are white. Another white large-flowered 
variety is superba, which bears flowers 
3 inches or rather more in diameter. Tbe 
most distinct variety of all, however, is 
rubens. Its flowers are about as large as 
those of the type, but of a bright, rosy-red 
colour. It blooms in May and is rather 
hardier than the type. Given a sunny 
position these Clematises are seen to con¬ 
siderable advantage when planted at tin* 
foot of a large bush or small tree over 
which they win ramble at will. D. 

Ornamental Grasses.—These are grown by 
very few to-day, but in my younger days no 


Clematis montana Wilsoni. 


tion from the type; now, however, there 
are several forms which are sufficiently 
distinct for varietal names and are well 
worth including in gardens w'here strong¬ 
growing climbers are desired. The type is 
a native of the Himalaya, but the receiitiy- 
introdueed varieties are of Chinese origin. 
One of these varieties is the plant under 
notice. It was introduced early in the pre¬ 
sent century by Mr. E. H. Wilson from 
Central China wdien collecting for Messrs. 
Veitcli, and it differs from the type in 
Insuring larger flow'ers and blossoming 
later; for, whereas the type produces 
flowers little more than 2 inches across in 
May, this variety bears blossoms 3 inches 
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one attempting to grow Everlasting flowers 
for winter decoration would leave out Grasses. 
Helichrysums and Physalises were the “ stand¬ 
bys,” and to these Grasses like Briza gracilis 
(Quaking Grass), Agrostis nebuloea (Cloud 
Grass), Stipa pennata (Feather Grass), Era- 
grostie (Love Grass), Hordeum jubatum (Squir¬ 
rel-tail) were often in evidence. The seed of 
ornamental Grasses may be sown now. —Lea- 
hurst. 

“The English Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds." —New Edition, 12th, revised, with dewriptioiUf 
oj all the best plants, trees, and shrubs, their culture and 
arrangement, illustrated on wood. Cloth, medium Svo, lis. ; 
post free, 15s. 6d. Of all Booksellers or from the ojfice 
of Gardening Illustrated, 63, Lincoln's Inn Fields, 
London, W.C. S. 
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position in the Melon-house, and during 
the early stages of growth shaded from 
direct sunshine. The most critical time 
with Calanthes is after repotting, until 
they become established. They require no 
water for several weeks, but the soil be¬ 
tween the pots should be damped occasion¬ 
ally according to the state of the weather. 
If the soil is made too wet before the roots 
are in full activity, their points, and also 
the tips of the young growths, are liable 
to turn black. 


VEGETABLES. 

POTATOES FOR SE^D. 

In a contemporary, Dr. Keeble, Director 
of the Royal Horticultural Gardens, 
Wisley, is quoted as suggesting that if the 
crown ends of Potatoes, when being peeled 
for use are cut off with not less than 1£ oz. 
of flesh attached, and the cut surfaces 
dressed with either lime, plaster of Paris, 
or powdered charcoal, and the pieces 
placed in a box to sprout to prepare them 
for planting, it would help to meet the 
difficulty which will doubtless arise in re¬ 
gard to the shortage of seed tubers when 
planting time arrives. On the face of it, 
this appears an excellent idea. To carry 
it into effect one or other of the ingredients 
mentioned would have to be kept ready to 
hand, as well as boxes, or shallow trays 
would be better, in which to put the crown 
ends of the tubers after having been cut 
off daily and dressed. All this would be 
simple and feasible enough. But what we 
all should be glad to learn is whether the 
method has been given an extended trial, 
and do the results warrant its adoption 
on a broad scale, as in the daily prepara¬ 
tion of Potatoes for domestic use up and 
down the country an enormous quantity of 
such sets could be saved, which, if worth 
do ng, would go a long way towards re¬ 
lieving the anxiety felt as to planting 
tubers running short and insufficient for 
the needs of the country at large. In 
both moderate and large establishments 
where the daily consumption of Potatoes 
is considerable, the quantity of sets that 
could be saved in this way would in the 
course of a mouth amount to a great 
number, and sufficient to plant a large area 
of ground. This is leaving out ordinary 
householders and cottagers, whose contri¬ 
butions would still further augment the 
supply. 

The question, however, is as has 
already been alluded to, as to the results 
in regard to crop of a sufficiently satis¬ 
factory nature to warrant the general 
adoption of this method of increasing 
Potato sets. On this point, perhaps Dr. 
Keeble will enlighten us. One important 
matter Dr. Keeble does not mention, and 
that is in respect to the reduction of the 
number of sprouts on each set! These 
would be numerous, and there would also 
be a far less quantity of nutritive matter 
to support them. Does Dr. Keeble recom¬ 
mend the sets being planted without any 
reduction in the number of sprouts on the 
sets being made? 0. G. H. 

PEAS RAISED IN POTS. 

In a season like the present, when the 
ground has been so long in the grip of 
frost and snow, Peas raised in pots will 
be of untold value. I sowed a few 
hundred pots, five or six seeds in each. 
These are now in frames, where their 
growth is advancing freely and sturdily, 
and, if weather permit, they will go out at 
the end of March on the most sheltered 
Ih»i der available. I did this last year with 
excellent results, and by having about 
three sorts I found quite a useful succes¬ 
sion available at the time of gathering. 
A correspondent iu.-a^recent issuer suggests 
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instead of planting from these pots Intact 
a better way is to shake them out and 
plant the Peas singly, the same as is done 
with Sweet Peas. This may be profitable 
and convenient in some gardens, but after 
trials extending over a few years I have 
found, certainly in the case of garden 
Peas, the less they are disturbed the 
better. With me, planted intact from 
60 pots they assume the vigour of the 
natural outdoor-sown, but when shaken 
out they show marked debility should the 
weather become summer-like and very 
dry. Podding then may be slightly earlier, 
but, there is a great loss of bulk and 
succession. Sweet Peas do extremely well 
shaken out at planting time. I have for 
some time discontinued the sowing of Peas 
in boxes. Sweet Peas now not being so 
much in the ascendency as in pre-war 
times, a few 60 pots accommodate all that 
are needed. The Sweet Peas are planted 
in clumps from pots, four or five seeds in 
each, at 4 feet apart. This may seem an 
extravagant amount of space, but the 
ground is sown to early Carrots, Radishes, 
Turnips, and Lettuces some time before 
the Peas go out, and generally another 
successional crop is taken from the same 
ground. It is much more satisfactory for 
gathering in separate colours to have them 
in isolated groups than in continuous lines, 
and if garden effect has any value certainly 
the group system is the better. W. S. 

Wilts. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Balt and soot for vegetable crops.— Will 
you be good enough to give me your experi¬ 
ence of using salt and eoot mixed for Pota¬ 
toes and other vegetables, and proportions to 
use. We wish to use this mixture in our allot¬ 
ments, winch are Grass land.—A. W. L. 

[A mixture consisting of three parts soot 
and one part salt would prove beneficial 
where Grass land has been and is about 
to be dug up, as it will help to rid the soil 
of wireworms and other insects as well as 
acting as a stimulant. The mixture should 
be applied in sufficient quantity to well 
darken the soil both of the top and under 
spits while digging is being proceeded 
With. Where digging has already been 
brought to a conclusion strew the mixture 
on the surface and fork it in. Applied 
now in the manner indicated, there is 
practically nothing in the shape of vege¬ 
table crops to which such a dressing would 
be detrimental; in fact, quite the opposite 
would lie the case, but on poor or hungry 
soils this alone, i.e., from a manurial point 
of view, will not suffice to enrich the soil 
for the cultivation of Potatoes, for in¬ 
stance, or anything else which requires the 
staple to be in what is termed by practical 
gardeners “ good heart.”] 

Seed Potatoes sprouted v. unsprouted.— My 
eeed Potatoes are very leisurely in sprouting. 
They were boxed late in January and kept 
light and cool, but free from froet. Is it pre- j 
fer&ble to plant as occasion offers, either un- 
eprouted or with the sprouts just showing, or 
to wait till the sprouts are well advanoed— 
say J inch to $ inch in length? As an 
early crop is most desirable this year, which 
method is likely to give the quicker return ? I 
quite understand that if planted unsprouted 
the advantage of removing the surplus sprouts 
is lost. As noted in your issue of March 10th, 
I, too, suffer from a large proportion of very 
small eeed tubers. I take it that the smaller 
the seed the more desirable to limit the 
number of sprouts. Ib this correct? Is R de¬ 
sirable to plant very small eeed tubers mors 
closely in the rows than those of ordinary 
size?—A. L. 

[It would certainly be to your advantage 
to wait until the Potato sets in question 
have sprouted before planting them. The 
gain in point of time in regard to the em¬ 
ployment of sprouted over unsprouted 
tubers is about a fortnight. You will, 


therefore, realise, if a quick return is 
wished, how important It is that the sets 
should be in a forward condition before 
planting them. Placing the tubers in a 
slightly warmer and light place, and 
syringing them two or three times a day 
tend to accelerate the sprouting, but do 
not carry this so far as to cause the shoots 
to become drawn. With respect to very 
small tubers two shoots are sufficient to 
leave on each, and, seeing that the yield 
from such sets is not to be compared with 
that obtained from planting tubers weigh¬ 
ing about 2 oz. or more each, they should, 
as a result, be planted from 9 inches to 
10 inches apart in the rows.] 

Fashions In Potatoes. -=■ There are 
44 fashions ” in vegetables and in flowers 
just as In other things, and if one is to 
judge by present appearances Arran Chief 
is likely to prove the rage during the pre¬ 
sent season. Those interested In the mat¬ 
ter will remember the vogue of that much- 
boomed Potato, Northern Star, and which 
proved such a disappointment to many. 
Up-to-Date, British Queen, and others 
might also be mentioned as having a 
longer or shorter period of popularity, and 
which in certain districts have been, more 
or less, failures. The fact of the matter 
is, that the Potato, almost more than any 
other plant, is susceptible to conditions of 
soil and of climate, and for this reason 
growers ought always, in the case of new 
and much-boomed kinds, to plant them, for 
a season at least, with caution. A case 
in point occurs to me. On a farm I saw, 
a number of years ago, a phenomenal 
crop of Langworthy, a variety which, at 
that time, I did not know. Struck by the 
heavy yield, I determined to plant it ex¬ 
tensively during the following season. 
This I did, with the result that the return 
was barely more than twice the weight of 
the seed. Since that time, in the case of 
varieties with which I am unacquainted, 

I plant experimentally for two seasons, 
until I can judge whether they are suited 
or not to the particular soil in which they 
have, necessarily, to be grown In the gar¬ 
den.— Kibk. 

Wood ashes and soot for Tomatoes.— in 

recent years badly-coloured Tomatoes have 
been rather plentiful in fruiterers’ win¬ 
dows, and also in private gardens. In 
recent years I have had far too mans' 
fruits greenish-yellow near the foot-stalk, 
as well as many others with green patches 
on their skin, but not diseased so far as 
I could ascertain. I resolved to use wood 
ashes and soot in the soil, and have not 
had many faulty fruits since. The wood 
ashes are mixed with the compost for the 
plants In their early stages of growth at 
the rate of a 6-inch potful to a peck of 
soil. When planted in their fruiting 
quarters three times the above quantity of 
asbes is used. A 31-inch potful of soot is 
mixed with each peck of compost' at first, 
and then the plants are given clear soot- 
water till the first truss of flowers opens; 
afterwards soot is not applied. The roots 
will cling to even fresh soot, as I have 
proved. In cases where quite fresh soil 
cannot be used the wood ashes and soot 
will prove very beneficial.— Bourne Yalje. 

Celery—sowing.—I am oonvinoed more 
plants of this vegetable ore ruined from hav¬ 
ing too much warmth in their early stages 
than from any other oause. Where Celery is 
needed from Deoember onwards sow the seed 
early in April in a box, place some glees over 
it, and stand it in a warm, sunny position, 
keeping the soil moist till the seedling* 
appear. When the plants are strong enough 
they may be pricked out into good soil on a 
hard bottom or into the trenches if ready, 
keeping them moist. If grown on a hard 
bottom the plants can be lifted with a ball of 
soil and placed in their permanent positions 
by July 20th.—0. 
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FRUIT. 


GANSEL’S BERGAMOT, A PEAR OF 

• FINE QUALITY. 

Those who do not know this Pear should 
try some grafts of it on a strong-growing 
variety, as by this means its poor growth 
can be considerably improved; and, in my 
opinion, sorts like GansePs Bergamot are 
well worthy of any trouble to obtain. 
Curiously enough, I came across a note 
the other day in an old copy of the 
Gardeners' Chronicle for 1879, signed 
44 William Culverwell,’' in which the 
writer stated that his trees of Marie 
Louise 44 grafted on GansePs Bergamot 
are great bearers and the fruit grows to a 
great size—the stock in this case having 
a wonderful influence on the quality of the 
fruit/’ That grand old gardener, the late 
Mr. W. Wildsmith, of Ileckfleld, who used 
to contribute to The Garden in its earliest 
days, once wjote that in his judgment 
GansePs Bergamot was one of the six best 
Pears, the others being Marie Louise, 
Duchesse d’AngoulGme, Josephine de 
Malines, Winter Nells, and Glou Morceau. 

Kidderminster. A. R. Goodwin. 

This, raised near Colchester in 1768, if 
caught at the moment, is one of the most 
delicious Pears grown, equalling the well- 
known Seekle, the finest flavoured of all 
our Pears. I remember seeing it at Heck- 
field close on forty years ago. Lindley 
says it is the Bonne Rouge of the French 
growers, and Leroy agrees. In the Royal 
Horticultural Society's List of Fruits 
grown in the Gardens at Chiswick (1831) 
the two arc classed as synonymous. The 
name Bonne Rouge must have been given 
to it after having been introduced into 
France.—T. 


APPLE RENAMED AND FALSE 
CLASSIFICATION. 

The Apple you figured in the Field of late 
as Newton Wonder is well known and 
much cultivated in Northern France as 
La Reinette d’Angleterre. It is probably 
an old English Apple which had been sent 
to France many years ago. The French 
took'to it and gave it the name. The fact 
is clear, beyond all doubt, that it is the 
same Apple. I have submitted it from my 
own growing to the most devoted student 
of Apple-growing in England, and he tells 
me that he quite agrees that it is the same. 
Whatever the cause, such things should be 
shut out of our view, because there are 
too many Apples in cultivation. The Apple 
in question is a very handsome and a very 
good one. I bought it in France from the 
late F. Jamin, Bourg-la-Reine, Seine, and 
it has done very well with me. 

There is every reason, nowadays, in view 
of food reform, that we should have a 
fine class of the best Apples for use, and 
the multiplication of novelties is against 
progress. Many Apples that are not good 
in quality are in cultivation. Those which 
find their own sugar—the right way—are 
few. We do not pay nearly enough atten¬ 
tion to growing our own best Apples, such 
as the Ribston and the Blenheim. Novel 
ties not nearly so good as the old ones are 
often brought out. If we had a really 
five Horticultural Society such a question 
would be considered, and in that case it 
would do what is done in France—revise 
every three years the list of standard 
fruits, excluding all Inferior kinds and 
those of no distinct value. The British 
love of hairsplitting is carried out to the 
injury of the greatest fruit of the north, 
the division of Apples into dessert and 
cooking being absurd. The best eating 
Apples are the best .to cook, as I have 
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proved for many years in cooking every 
good kind—Ribston, Blenheim, D’Arcy, 
and Cox’s. The only reasonable division 
of Apples is into the good and bad, the 
latter the larger division and far too 
numerous. A sour Apple is made eatable 
by the addition of manufactured sugar, 
and made worse. The thing to strive for 
is the Apple that finds its own sugar, as 
the Blenheim, Ribston, and Newtown, per¬ 
fect when cooked without any of the 
enemy factory sugar. W. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Winter spraying of fruit-trees.— Mr. 

Engleheart makes a number of statements 
anent winter spraying of fruit-trees which 
I cannot allow to pass unchallenged. To 
say that 44 no spraying fluid will kill 
moths’ eggs which is not strong enough to 
injure the tree ” is, to begin with, simply 
a flagrant untruth. So, too, is the state¬ 
ment that Lichen and Moss are shed by 
the action of sap flow and sunshine. As 
regards the utility of spraying, I could, 
had I time, simply overwhelm your corre¬ 
spondent with evidence in its flavour. 
Before writing the article he refers to I 
spent many hours reading the experiences 
gained by expert pomologisfcs in this 
country, in the United States of America, 
and in Tasmania, to confirm or set at 
naught my own observation. No scien¬ 
tific orchardist would ever dream of giving 
up tree splaying, unless, of course, some 
other more effective or simpler method is 
discovered of ridding our fruit-trees of the 
numerous pests which work endless havoc 
in neglected orchards and gardens.—J. L. 
Gibson in The Carden. 

Under-cropping In orchards. — Much 
more might be done to economise in land 
by under-cropping orchards with veget¬ 
ables. I have In mind several sparsely 
planted orchards which have been laid 
down to Grass, presumably to save labour. 
It would have been better for the trees if 
the ground had been planted with veget¬ 
ables. Luxuriant Grass in an orchard 
where the trees are all standards may be 
comparatively harmless, and the Grass 
valuable for feeding or for hay; but 
where the trees are a mixture of standards 
and bushes, under-cultivation is a more 
economical method of producing a double 
crop. The manuring of the vegetable crop 
tends to produce a freedom of growth in 
the fruit-trees.—E. Molyneux, Swanmore 
Farm, Bishop's Waltham, in Gardeners* 
Chronicle. 

Secateurs v. knife.—A recent reference by 
" A. W.” to these tools reminds me that, when 
secateurs were lees known—eay, about thirty 
years ago—there wm a prejudice against their 
use. Secateurs then were not the excellent 
two-edged implements of the present day, but 
generally consisted of a cutting plate working 
on a thick bottom plate. The latter led to 
the bruising of bark and tissue, and in many 
gardens secateurs were taboo. Now. however, 
with the vastly improved makes, this danger 
has been removed, and for ordinary pruning 
such secateurs may be used with confidence. 
I would not. however, use them on Vines, 
Peaches, or Plums; but, with these exceptions, 
all my pruning is done with them.— A Scottish 
Gardener. 

Apple Seaton House.—This is not so much 
known as it should be, especially for small 
gardens. Where only a few trees oan be grown 
this should be one of them. It comes into use 
at the end of August, and will last till the 
close of March. I used the last of the fruit in 
a pudding at the end of that month, and they 
had lost none of their flavour, having been 
stored in a cold shed in boxes. A neighbour 
has a vigorous tree, about 14 feet high, which 
last year bore over two bushels of fruit. It 
crops so freely that much thinning has to be 
done every year. Its only fault is that it is 
thin-skinned, and if given rough treatment in 
gathering the fruits are liable to bruise.— 
Doubt. 


THE WEEK*8 WORK. 

OPEN-AIR GARDENING. 

In bbooh March 27th. —Saxifraga apiculata, S. 
Boydi alba, S. Burseriana Gloria, S. B. major, 
S. F aid on side, S. Griesbachi, Iris histrioides 
major, I. stylosa. Cyclamen Coum, Snowdrops 
(in variety), Chionodoxa (in variety), JETepo- 
ticas, Crocus (in variety) L Winter Aconite, 
Primula denticulata. Erica camea (in variety), 
E. mediterranea hybrida, E. lusitanica, Daphne 
Mesereum. 

Thb week's work. —The neoessary pruning of 
evergreen shrubs was attended to during the 
past week. The best system of pruning ever¬ 
greens is to cut out every year a few of the 
old and exhausted branches, this affording 
space for young growths to take their place. 
Common Laurels will stand any amount of 
cutting back. Any that have grown too large 
or become leggy may be sawn off to within 
1 foot of the ground. These will look hare for 
a few weeks, but they will start growing from 
the old wood and form compact hushes in one 
season. This treatment may also be applied 
to Rhododendron ponticum without injuring 
it in the least. Portugal Laurels will not 
stand such severe treatment, hut these are 
easily kept within bounds by cutting hack the 
strong shoots each year. In pruning speci¬ 
men Hollies, care and judgment are required. 
All strong shoots should be cut back with a 
knife, as their character is lost altogether if 
closely clipped. Owing to tHe severe weather 
recently experienced the planting out of 
border Carnations has in many cases been de¬ 
layed, but. it is now advisable to get the work 
done, as soon as possible. The ground should 
have been prepared for their reception by 
deep dieging and moderate manuring, as the 
Carnation demands good cultivation if the best 
results are to follow. Tread the soil firmly 
and evenly, give a liberal sprinkling of soot, 
and plant out as soon as possible. Strong- 
growing varieties may be planted 1 foot apart 
each way, but those of moderate growth may 
he planted somewhat closer. Press the soil 
firmly around the roots, as a moderately firm 
rooting medium induces strong, healthy 
growth, and, consequently, fine blooms. Keep 
the soil around the plants frequently stirred 
with the hoe, and during dry weather give 
attention to watering. Syringing overhead 
during the evening following a hot, dry day 
is mftst beneficial to the plants. Take the 
earliest opportunity when conditions are 
favourable to plant out Sweet Peas raised in 
pots or boxes. Disentangle the roots and bury 
them deeply in the ground, using a trowel for 
planting, and surrounding them with fine soil 
and leaf-mould. By pressing the thumb and 
finger into the root-hall when this is some¬ 
what dry and shaking it, all the old soil may 
be removed without breaking a root. It will 
he found that the plants are slow in starting, 
hut they make up for this later, and are less 
likely to succumb to drought than when they 
are set in clumps of four or more, just as they 
grew in the pot. The plants should not be 
closer than 8 inches apart. It is well to put 
the stakes, or whatever support is used, in 
position at the time of planting. The varie¬ 
ties of 

Hblleborus nigbr having passed out of flower, 
the frames and handlighte have been removed, 
the surface of the ground lightly forked over, 
and a good mulch of decayed manure applied. 
These plants grow and flower best when left 
undisturbed, but if the plants are in an un¬ 
satisfactory condition, it will be beet to lift 
the clumps, carefully divide them, and replant. 
If possible, a fresh site should be given. In 
any ease, before planting, the ground should 
be deeply dug and well dressed. Plant 
moderately firm and mulch with some non¬ 
man u rial material. The old stools of Cannae 
have been taken from their resting quarters, 
cleared of dead foliage, placed in boxes, 
covered with loam and leaf-mould, and started 
in gentle heat. When growth develops, the 
plants are potted in a rich compost. If de¬ 
sired to increase the stock by division, this is 
best done after growth has started or when 
potting the plants. Salvia patens is one of the 
easiest plants to propagate, and of all the 
half-hardy species it is the most brilliant. 
Tubers placed In heat a few weeks ago have 
produoed a number of growth* suitable for 
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cuttings. Dibble six cuttings round the edge 
of a 3-inch pot filled with a light, sandy com¬ 
post. give a good watering, and place in a 
propa gating-case or hotbed. They will rqpt in 
nl>out ten days, and should then be potted up 
singly and returned to the propagating-fraxne 
for a few days. Afterwards gradually harden 
off. Pinch the tips to encourage a bushy habit, 
ami plant out during May. P. W. Gallop. 

Lilfnrd Hall Garden*, Ovndle, Northants. 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 


Globe Artichoke*.—The protecting material 
may now be cleared away from around the, 
stools, after which give the ground between 
them a good dressing of well rotted manure 
and dig it in. If any vacancies have been 
caused by the recent severe weather, and if 
no suckers were taken off and potted last 
autumn to provide against such a contingency 
arising, suckers to the required number should 
be detached from some of the strongest of the 
old stools now and planted at once after rid¬ 
ding the soil of the remains of the old stools. 

Green crops and the weather.—It can now 
be ascertained with certainty how the 
various green crops have fared from frost 
effects. Hardly any Broccoli are left in m&ny 
cases, and in others the hardier Kales have 
fared equally as bad. It is not wise, of course, 
to destroy anything in the shape of green 
vegetables whiclr have survived the ordeal, 
but, as space is this season doubly valuable, 
the dead plants should be pulled up and the 
vacant ground manured if need be and dng 
ready for something else to be sown or 
planted. 

Rhubarb planting.—The present or when 
the crowns are about to start into growth is 
the best time to plant Rhubarb, either to form 
new plantations in gardens of considerable ex¬ 
tent or a short single row in those of more 
modest pretensions. The crowns may be either 
such as are usually sold for the purpose or 
pieces of roots furnished with one or more 
crowns may be detached from existing planta¬ 
tions. The crowns, if space can be spared, 
should be planted not. less than 3 feet apart— 

4 feet is better—and the rows stand from 4 feet 
to 5 feet asunder, the latter distance being 
none too much if the crowns are to be forced 
where grown. 

Vegetable Marrow*.—If a pit is at liberty, 
an early supply may be had, selecting one of 
the sinall-fruited varieties for the purpose, 
such as Table Dainty or Pen-y-byd. No great 
amount of warmth is required, neither are 
many plants needed, even if the pit should be 
some 18 feet or 20 feet in length. The plants 
are best raised in heat, sowing the seeds singly 
in small pots. Excellent results are also to be 
hod from frame culture, relying on a hotbed 
to furnish the requisite amount of warmth. 
For general planting outdoors the end of 
March or early in April is soon enough to sow 
the seed, as young plants in full vigour are to 
be preferred to those some two or three weeks 
older, which are perhaps overgrown or have 
got into a starved condition. 

Orchard-house.—The trees should be kept in 
ss backward a condition as possible by afford¬ 
ing ample ventilation during the day and at 
night also when both the thermometer and 
barometer give indication that such a course 
may wit bout risk be pursued. During uncer¬ 
tain weather the ventilators are beet closed at 
night. Before the trees come into bloom 
vaporise the house two evenings in succession. 
Ree that the roots do not suffer from want of 
water, although anything approaohing a 
saturated condition is for the nonoe to be 
guarded against. I 


Apricot-trees. — These must be closely 
watched, and directly the flower-buds swell 
sufficiently to show the colour of the petals 
afford protection of some description. Preli¬ 
minary measures in the way of putting up 
coping-boards and providing stakes or poles to 
keep the protecting material from the trees in 
regard to Peaches, Plums. Cherries, and Pears 
should now be taken, it being more important 
than ever this season to secure, if possible, 
good crops of fruit. 

Stove.— Allamandas and Btephanotis should 
now be looked to. Plants of the former whioh 
were out hack some 
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fpw weeks ago and are 

Google 


now breaking require a partial shaking out 
and to be repotted. Plants in borders con¬ 
fined by brick walls require a partial renewal 
•of soil, to make way for which as much of the 
old should first be pricked off as can con¬ 
veniently be done. Bougainvilleas should be 
treated in the same way, and Comhretum pur- 
pureum also. In regard to the former, a cer¬ 
tain amount of disbudding is required, retain¬ 
ing sufficient growths as will eventually clothe 
trellis and no more. Btephanotis should first 
be,thoroughly cleaned, after which any thin¬ 
ning out or shortening of growths may be 
effected. This done, repotting or top-dressing, 
as the case may he, may be taken in hand. 
Gardenias should be kept well syringed, and 
again cleaned if needed before the flower-buds 
become too far advanced. Puttings of young 
growths, if put in now and rooted in strong 
heat, will eventually become nice bushy speci¬ 
mens for flowering a year hence. Cuttings of 
Euphorbia jacqtiiniaeflora should be taken and 
struck now, and the same with regard to 
Pentos oarnea. Abutilons, Hibiscus, Vincas, 
and Aoalypha Banderi. Cuttings of Coronilla 
glauoa, if inserted and rooted now, will 
become useful little bushes for flowering 
another winter. A. W. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Wall tree* should receive every attention in 
the way of protecting the opening blossoms 
against frost, as neglect at this period may 
destroy the chances of the crop. Examine all 
recently planted trees, and tread the soil 
firmly aromni any that may hpve Income 
loosened by the recent gales. Bee that the 
stakes and ties are not likely to cause injury 
to the trees. Carefully and lightly fork over 
the surface in the fruit plantations, also the 
alleys under fruit walls. No crops should be 
planted wLthin a distance of 3 feet or 4 feet 
from the walls. 

Young Currant and Gooseberry bushe* 

still in the cutting bed should, "if well rooted, 
now he removed* to fill up vacancies or be 
planted ouit in nursery rows ai 18 inches apart. 
Before planting them remove any roots which 
proceed from the stems, preserving only those 
at the bottom, which should be cut back to 
within about, 2 inches of the point from which 
they start. This shortening will result in the 
growth of numerous fibrous roots. Black Cur¬ 
rant bushes should )>e examined for the mite. 
Pf there are swollen buds remove the shoots 
affected, and at once burn them. One of the 
beet means of prevention I believe to be strong 
growth, and to this end weakly bushes should 
be cut hard back and top-dressed with rich 
decayed manure, wood ashes, and fresh loamy 
soil in about equal parts. In forming new 
plantations the rows should be at wide 
distances apart, thus leaving space for some 
other crop to be grown between, this helping 
to check the spreading of the mite from row 
to row. Ground between 

Currant*, Raspberries, and Gooseberry 
bushes should never be dug, only top-dreesed. 
If nothing better can be procured, short 
stable manure will answer well. It should be 
packed in deeply about the necks of the 
bushes, and extend 2 feet or 3 feet outwards, 
so as to cover all the roots, and should remain 
on during summer. Such top-dressings help to 
bury caterpillars and other vermin, and the 
nmnurial properties of the dressings are 
washed down to the roots. Raspberries are 
particularly benefited by rich eurfacings, which 
increase both the length and thickness of the 
canes and weight of the crop. 

Lllium.8 in pot* plunged in beds of leaf-soil 
require to be examined weekly, removing those 
which have made growth of 1 inch or 2 inches, 
and placing them in a cold-frame. When 
well rooted, batches are introduced to gentle 
heat as required. When they have made from 
4 inches to 6 inches of growth a rich top-dress¬ 
ing consisting of good fibrous loam, manure 
from a spent Mushroom bed, and a little silver 
sand is given. By placing a small batch in 
gentle heat at intervals of a fortnight and 
allowing the latest to remain in the open, a 
constant supply is maintained and the flower¬ 
ing season prolonged until autumn. The main 
crop of 

Carrot* should be sown m soon as the 
ground is in a suitable condition. The land 


for this crop was well prepared in the autumn 
by deep trenching, placing in the bottom of 
the trenches (at least 18 inches down) some 
! well decayed manure. A general manuring 
i as for a surface-rooting crop is not t<x bo 
■ thought of, this causing the roots to fork. 
Before sowing, the soil is given a good dressing 
of soot and wood ashes. Sow in drills about 
1 inch deep, mixing the 6eed with fine earth, 
the distance between the rows to be 9 inches 
to 12 inches, according to the sort. Cover tho 
seed with a sprinkling of fine earth. 

Planting out.—All crops that have been 
wintered in cold-frames for planting out, after 
having been sufficiently hardened, should be 
put into their permanent quarters ait the 
earliest possible moment. Every care should 
he taken to keep up a regular supply of the 
more important vegetables by making fre¬ 
quent small sowings of suitable varieties. 

Onions raised in heat that have been pricked 
off into boxes will now be placed in cold- 
frames to be thoroughly hardened, and the 
earlier these can be planted out during April, 
provided the conditions are favourable, the 
better. If the plants are well hardened off, 
the weather after this date *is not likely to 
injure them. The ground having been pro¬ 
perly prepared during winter, choose a dry 
day, and prick over the surface-eoil, giving a 
good dressing of soot and wood ashes. After 
two or three days rake down finely, mark out 
the beds, and plant in rows 15 inches apart, 
allowing a distance of 10 inches from plant to 
plant. When planting, retain as much soil on 
the roots as possible, and take care not to 
plant too deeply. 

Peas will be planted out from boxes and 
pots as they become ready, after being 
thoroughly hardened. I prefer to plant out 
when the seedlings are about 4 inches high, 
taking advantage of the first favourable 
opportunity for so doing. Bhould it be diffi¬ 
cult to get the ground into a finely-broken 
state, wide, deep drills are opened with a 
spade and refilled with fine soil from the frame 
ground. The Peas planted in this soon take 
to their fresh quarters. As these transplanted 
varieties do' not grow very vigorously they 
are planted rather thickly. In all cases the 
soil should be packed rather firmly about the 
roots and a slight ridge of soil drawn up to 
the plants. The stakes are placed in position 
at once, and the plants further protected with 
branches of Spruce or other Fir®, these also 
serving to lead the haulm of the taller varie¬ 
ties up into the stakes. Transplanted Peas 
are usually ten days or a fortnight earlier 
than those sown in the open, this being the 
only gain. A sowing is now made about every 
ten days, selecting the large-podded find best- 
flavoured varieties. As eoon as the ground is 
dry enough to bear walking upon the planting 
of 

Malncrop and late Potatoes should no 
longer be delayed. Allow sufficient space for 
the haulm to develop without undue crowding, 
and as the strength of the haulm varies in the 
different varieties, this should be considered. 
Small-growing varieties may be planted at 
24 inches by 12 inches, stronger growers at 
correspondingly wider intervals, the strongest 
being not lees than 30 inches by 24 inches 
apart. If a quantity of wood ashes be scat¬ 
tered over the Potatoes when planting, tho 
orop will be increased in quantity and the 
chances of disease reduoed. Use artificial 
manures with great caution, as I believe that 
Potato disease is often caused by a too free 
use of artificial manures. The earliest sow¬ 
ings of 

Celery have been pricked off into boxes and 
are given a genial temperature. Later sowings 
will be pricked off when quite small into cold- 
frames or on sheltered borders where they can 
be protected from cold, drying winds and 
frosts. The surface is dressed with a light, 
sandy compost to give the young seedlings a 
start. F. W. Gallop. 


SCOTLAND. 

Begonias. — During the week Begonias for 
the flower garden were laid out on a bed of 
Ooooa-fibre to start the tubers into growth. A 
suitable place was found for them in a green¬ 
house, at the foot of a wall, occupied by a 
large specimen of Heliotrope which was re- 
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cently cut back. Here, suited by the heat, the 
tubers will soon make good growth, and will 
be removed, when the weather permits, to 
frames out of doors. All Begonia tubers, 
whether intended for indoor or outdoor cul¬ 
ture, should now be started. If Ooooa-flbre is 
not available good results are obtained by 
ueing leaf-mould. 

Flower seeds.—Seeds of the usual run of 
half-hardy annuals may now be sown in full 
quantities. These may include such things as 
single Petunias, Marigolds, especially that neat 
and useful variety Legion of Honour, Stocks, 
Zinnias, Antirrhinums, and suchlike things. A 
little heat is advisable in the early stages to 
give the seedlings a start, afterwards no 
coddling should be given, or weak plants will 
result. 

Hardy Annuals.—As hardy annuals require 
a long season of growth to be satisfactory the 
seeds ought to be sown as soon as sodl is work¬ 
able. To ensure good results early sowing and 
early and rigorous thinning are advisable. 
Blags may be kept at bay after germination 
takes place by regular dustings of soot. 

Vineries. —Musoats require a long season, 
and considerable heat to give satisfactory re¬ 
sults. so that if the house has been, mean¬ 
time. kept rather cool, owing to the scarcity 
and the price of fuel, the increasing sun heat 
ought to be taken advantage of by closing 
early. Even should the thermometer rise 
rather sharply for a time no liarm will follow; 
juet at present, if the borders and paths are 
well damped over after the house is shut up. 
A close eye should be kept on the sun during 
the present month when the ventilators are 
open, for, although the sun is hot, yet, when 
it is obscured by clouds, the temperature falls 
very rapidly. Careless ventilation is a prolific 
cause of mildew on Vines, and helps -if, in¬ 
deed, it is not partly responsible for—out¬ 
breaks of rust later on. After closing time on 
sunny days the b&nked-up fire may Hie gently 
started, so that the declining sun-heat may be 
supplemented by that from the pipes before 
the temperature falls. 

Peach-houses.- As soon as the young fruits 
have set let the syringe or garden engine be 
put to work again without delay 7 The 
thinning of the young fruits may begin at 
once, spreading the operation over some time 
in order to avoid anything in the nature of a 
check. The borders, kept rather dry during 
the time of setting, ought now to receive a 
thorough soaking with tepid water, and, if it 
can be spared, a light dressing of fertiliser 
should be applied before watering. 

Fruit-trees in cool-houses.— Buds are now 
on the point of expanding, even where no arti¬ 
ficial heat has this season been allowed. 
Whether planted out, in tubs, or in pots, no 
further moisture than is absolutely necessary 
should be given until the fruits are set. Keep 
the atmosphere dry and buoyant by venti¬ 
lating freely, and assist the blooms to set by 
dispersing the pollen at mid-day by means of 
the rabbit’s tail or by using a camel-hair 
brnsh. 

Plant-houses.— With the increasing sun heat 
more watering and earlier ventilation are 
necessary. Let the watering be done early in 
the morning in order to obtain as much time 
as possible for the important work which is 
waiting out-of-doors. It may be expected that 
in the majority of cases as little attention as 
possible will during the present season be 
given to plant-houses. 

Asparagus beds have been oleaned down, 
squared off, and, afler a dleasing of artificial 
manure was applied, lightly forked over. I 
have much faith in a mixture of sulphate of 
ammonia, superphosphate of lime, and dis¬ 
solved bones as a dressing for Asparagus beds 
in spring, the proportions being two parte each 
of superphosphate and bones and one of sul¬ 
phate. 

Potato planting. —Considerable progress is 
being made with the planting of the earliest 
varieties. The seed tubers, well sprouted, are 
put out in a warm, well-exposed and sunny 
border, where they can be readily protected 
in the event of untoward frosts after the 
shoots push through the soil. In planting 
these sprouted tubers, I think the beet way is 
to dibble them in, as there is less risk of the 
brittle shoots being broken than when notch¬ 
ing them into lines /& ~]^r&qli 0 <Hl. Tffe yarie- 
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ties dealt with, meantime, are May Queen and 
Midlothian Early, these being followed after 
an interval of a fortnight by Beauty of 
Hebron and Early Puritan. The distance 
allowed to all these varieties during the pre¬ 
sent season will be 2 feet between the lines 
with sets at intervals of 9 inches. If Potatoes 
in pots or in boxes have not been top-dressed, 
this should be seen to. A little approved 
manure—for example. Clay’s fertiliser—may 
with advantage be mixed with the top-dress¬ 
ing. Do not at any time over-water. 

Onions .—The autumn Onions have been 
transplanted at a slightly later date than 
usual owing to the prevalence of frosts which 
made the soil unworkable. Previous to plant¬ 
ing the whole of the quarter intended for the 
Onion crop was liberally dressed with soot, 
which was lightly hoed in. After levelling, 
planting was proceeded with, the lines being 
14 inches apart, while the plants were put out 
8 inches apart. Every alternate plant will be 
pulled when of a useable size, this giving those 
left more room in which to develop. The 
main crop of seed was at the same time sown. 
In light soils treading or beating, in order to 
make the soil moderately firm, may be needful, 
but as the etaple here is stiff, this is un¬ 
necessary. 

Maincrop Leeks.— Musselburgh and Henry’s 
Prize-winner were sown fop transplanting at 
the same time. 

Other sowings included Broad Beans, Par¬ 
snips. Parsley, Peas, and successional sowings 
of all the Braseica family. A sowing of 
Spinach was also made, also a flirt her sowing 
of Lettuces under glass to succeed those now 
flit, or almost so, to go out, either under hand- 
lights or in cold-frames. Beakale and Rhu¬ 
barb will now come away quickly if covered. 

W. McCupfoo. 

Balm nr CUirdon?, KirkcudhriQht. 

ROY AT/ HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

March 27th, 1917. 

The most, attractive and varied exhibition 
of the year was held on the above date, 
the greater interest, being centred on hardy 
flowers* and alpines, the latter especially 
good, particularly the glorious specimen 
Iwns from the Society’s gardens at Wisley 
and the fresh-looking and choice assort¬ 
ment from Oxford. Those from Wisley 
m-alleil the magnificent sjieoimens shown 
by Sir Everard Hambro, K.C.V.O., during 
recent: successive years at Vincent Square, 
exhibits which, while demonstrating good 
culture, have done much to extend the 
popularity of alpfine plant cultivation. In 
other directions Tnliiw in howls of fibre 
constituted an object-lesson of great worth. 
Carnations, too, were extensively shown, 
and generally of excellent quality, while 
a couple of collections of Narcissi liad 
attractions for a large number. Orchids 
were also extensively shown, among them 
being several high-class novelties. 

HARDY PLANTS AND ALPINES. 

These latter were in great force and very 
interesting. On this occasion the chief 
interest centred round a choice collection 
sent from the Society’s gardens at Wisley, 
and only rarely have the plants been seen 
in finer condition. Not a few were in 
specimen form, established examples in 
pans 10 inches or 12 inches in diameter, 
demonstrating their fullest value. The 
most beautiful were a couple of specimens 
of the Wisley variety of Saxifraga Gries- 
bachi, a form vastly superior to that first 
known fourteen or so years ago. Each 
pan contained about two dozen specimens, 
each a fine contrast of silvery rosettes and 
crimsoned inflorescences. A specimen of 
S. Burseriana Gloria, which gained a First- 
class Certificate, must have had something 
like 300 of its nearly-florin-large, pure- 
white blossoms, whose only drawback was 
that, by densely sheeting the tuft, the 
sharp contrast -of silvery-grey rosettes 
and satiny-white flowers was lost to view. 
At the same time, as an example of free- 
flowering it was remarkable. Equally fine 


specimens were on view of S. oppositifolla 
and its variety splendens, while the dainty 
hybrid S. Irvingi (virtually a pink-flowered 
Burseriana) attracted many. S. B. minor 
was a picture of brilliant scarlet stems and 
calcyees and snow-white flowers. There 
were many besides. Another delightful 
lot was that from Messrs. R. Tucker and 
Son, and here freshness went hand-in- 
hand with variety and considerable beauty. 
The beautiful S. Irvingi, a brilliant lot of 
S. Griesbaclii, the purity of S. Obristi and 
S. nrarginnta, and (lie varying yellow 
shades of S. Boydi and S. Paulimc added 
their charm to an interesting whole. 
Arranged In colonies, a decided effect was 
secured. Mr. G. Reuthe showed pans of 
sueli things as Iris reticulata, Cyclamen 
Coum, Hepaticms of sorts, II. triloba 
lilncina grandiflora being noticeable, 
together with a superb specimen of Sliortia 
gsxlacifolia teeming of prominent buds. 
Hardy Heaths were also on view, with a 
considerable assortment of Saxifrages and 
the recently introduced pure-white hardy 
Chinese Rhododendron, R. moupinense. 
Framing a variety of forced shrubs, 
Lilacs, Prunus, and others, Messrs. Wil¬ 
liam Outbush and Son had some well- 
flowered tufts of Saxifraga Burseriana 
major (still one of the best), also Hepa- 
ticas, Iris reticulata, together with Daphne 
Daupliini and D. japonien. Messrs. .T, 
Cheat and Sons liad a nice lot of the ever- 
weIconic Daphne Mezereum (the examples 
especially well flowered), together with 
Primulas in variety. Adjoining, Mr. G. W. 
Miller contributed alpines in boxes in con¬ 
siderable variety, the Misses Hopkins also 
exhibiting in this form. In a small col¬ 
lection from Mr. Clarence Elliott the 
lovely yellow Saxifraga Boydi, S. B. alba, 
S. apiculata alba. S. oppositifolla alba, 
and Coryclalis Alien! (a rose-coloured 
white-spurred form) were noted, Messrs. 
Barr and Sons oonttribul ing the choicer 
Saxifrages—S. Irvingi. S. Mrs. Leng 
(yellow), S. Burseriana Gloria—and Nar¬ 
cissus eyebimineus among others*. 

TULIPS IN FIBRE. 

The collection 'of Tulips growing in 
howls in fibre as presented by Messrs. 
R. II. Bath, Limited, was one of the chief 
attractions of a good meeting, both its 
extent and variety clearly demonstrating 
their amenability to tills mode of cultiva¬ 
tion. Gently and intelligently forced, 
nothing of vigour was lost, while their 
outstanding characteristics of boldness and 
handsome flowers were retained. The 
finest of them all, perhaps, was the mauve- 
coloured William Oojieland, an indispens¬ 
able of the race now greatly in demand 
for early forcing. Next to it, the cerise- 
scarlet Pride of Haarlem was a big attrac¬ 
tion, while the heliotrope-coloured Rev. 
H. Ewbank and Sierrad Van Flora (rase) 
were also distinct and good. 

NARCISSI. 

These were in quantity for the first time 
this year, Messrs. Barr and Sons contri¬ 
buting groups of plants in pots, one of 
which, Bonaparte, gained an Award of 
Merit for its adaptability to this method 
of cultivation. Unclassified in the Royal 
Horticultural Society’s list of Daffodils, it 
is, presumably, a large incoinparabilis, of 
sturdy growth, medium height, and very 
free-flowering. N. Alice Knights (white 
Ajax kind) is also a beautiful Daffodil for 
pots. Messrs. J. R. Pearson and Son s con¬ 
tributed a very fine assortment in the cut 
state, showing very finely Florence Pear¬ 
son (a superb white trumpet). Others of 
the same set included Vega, Mrs. R. 
Sydenham, and Mrs. B. Fanner (all high- 
class flowers). Heroine (an lncompara- 
hilis with snow-white perianth and deli¬ 
cately-tinted cup) stood out from all, while 
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such as King Alfred and the indispensable 
Mme. de Graaff, with the Queen of Spain, 
were others of note. In a rich and varied 
assortment from Messrs. R. H. Bath, 
Limited, Flame and Brilliancy (both 
yellow incompanabilis forms with richly- 
margined crowns) were notable. They are 
remarkable for stature, size, and their 
gold and scarlet colouring. Two others 
that appealed to us were Silver Dawn and 
March White, the latter a magnificent 
white trumpet possessed of the stature and 
vigour of King Alfred, which in white 
trumpet Daffodils is a great gain. 

ROS&S. 

The only exhibit of these came from Mr. 
Elisha J. Hicks, who contributed a well- 
flowered group of the brilliant single crim¬ 
son Princess Mary in pots. In addition to 
this, two species of merit, Rosa Hugonis 
(soft yellow) and R. Willmottm (rose), 
were on view, each bearing testimony to 
their adaptability to gentle forcing. Out¬ 
doors, that first named is one of the 
earliest to flower, and when established 
fonns a lovely bush. A big vase of Mme. 
Edouard Herriot was also noted. 

CARNATIONS. 

Three dozen or so of amply-filled vases 
of these popular flowers constituted a par¬ 
ticularly fine exhibit from Messrs. All¬ 
wood Brothers, the flowers displayed with 
excellent taste. Standard sorts were in 
plenty, though one or two novelties were 
very striking. Of these, the new pink 
Alice Coombs is very fine, while Brilliant 
(white ground, fancy, heavily edged and 
flaked with crimson) and Rosalind (yellow 
ground, fancy, richly pencilled red) were 
excellent. Both are gains in their respec¬ 
tive sections, being large, well marked, and 
of high petal quality. Aviator (rich 
scarlet) and Enchantress Supreme were 
others of note. A smaller collection from 
Mr. J. C. .Tenner included several high- 
class varieties and grand quality blooms. 
A central vase of White Enchantress was 
very handsome, while Empire Day (a 
splendid pink rarely seen) whs very fine. 
Aviator (scarlet) was -particularly bril¬ 
liant, equally good be’ng Satin Rose and 
Salmon King. Triumph (crimson) was ex¬ 
cellent. The finer things in an extensive 
exhibit from Messrs. Stuart Low and Co. 
were Red Ensign (a novelty of the year) 
and Eileen (a superb salmon-pink, which 
is also new). Pink Sensation, Aviator, 
and Philadelphia were also remarked. 

GREENHOUSE PLANTS. 

Excellent bunches of some two dozen 
varieties of winter-flowering Zonal Pelar¬ 
goniums were arranged by Messrs. H. 
Cannell and Sons, their bright and varied 
colours quite an attraction. Messrs. H. B. 
May and Sons. Limited, contributed a 
group of greenhouse Ferns in variety, such 
useful sorts as Pteris Summers!, P. 
Ohildsl, Davallia Mariesi, D. Lorraini, 
together with a select set of the plumose 
Nephrolepis and the very distinct Asple- 
ninm May! being noted. Small tree Ferns 
(Dieksonias) were also on view. 

ORCHIDS. 

Choice exhibits of these came from the 
leading specialists. In that from Messrs. 
Armstrong and BroWn there were several 
novelties, the new Bnisso-Cattleva Lady 
.Tellicoe (C. Gaskelliana albens x C. Digby- 
ann Schroderap), which gained an Award 
of Merit, standing out conspicuously. Its 
gmiler loaning is to the latter parent, 
while it appeals by reason of its bold and 
handsome proportions, the size and breadth 
of its wavy petals, and the snowy purity 
of its flowers. The boldly-formed lip is 
elegantly fringed at the margin, the 
throat yellow. Another novelty was Odon- 


tioda Cereus, Orchidhurst variety, in colour 
chestnut-red on a yellow ground, with pro¬ 
nounced yellow-tipped lip. Odontoglossum 
Corona was one of the best of a series of 
hybrids of this group. Odontioda St. 
Quentin (Award of Merit), from Messrs. 
Flofy and Black, has gold, chestnut- 
blotched flowers and is quite distinct. 
Messrs. J. Cypher and Sons contributed a 
beautiful lot of Dendrobes, the plants full 
of. bloom. D. xanthocentrum (rich orange 
throat), D. rubens (richly coloured), D. 
Apollo album, D. A. gmndiflorum, and D» 
nobile nobilius were some of them. In a 
more extensive group from Messrs. 
Charlesworth and Co., which also em¬ 
braced a variety of Odontoglossums and 
Odontiodas, two novelties were remarked 
— Sophro - Laelio - Oattleya Meuse, var. 
General Nivelle (of wine-red colour, with 
crimson lip) and Cattleyn Enid Silver 
Queen (a fine white, whose fringed lip is 
blotched with purple, and touched with 
yellow in the throat). Both gained 
Awards of Merit. Miltonia Blueana In 
variety and Brasso-Oattleya Maroni were 
good among others. Messrs. J. and A. 
Mac Bean staged several good Cymbidiums, 
as C. Gottianum (pink), C. Pauwelsi 
(yellow and crimson), and C. Alexanderi 
(lose), together with Oattleya Brenda, C. 
Schroderse, and others. Messrs. Sander 
and Sons had the beautiful Brasso-Lfelio- 
Cattleya Wo ten, var. callistoglossa, a 
variety of remarkable size, coloured pink. 
Oattleya Snow Queen and 0. Mary Sander 
(both pure white) and Bnisso-Cattleya Vil- 
moriniana (very pretty in jialest ] ,? nk) 
were others of note in a nice lot. 

A complete list of the awards to new 
plants and medals for groups will appear 
in our next issue. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

PLAXTS AMD FLOWERS. 

Soil for potting (S. R .).—The worst possible 
soil for potting is that which has been passed 
through a sieve with a 1-inch mesh; indeed, 
the rougher ijort.ion which does not pane 
through would, in the case of many plants, be 
by far the beet to use. The only cases In 
which fine eifted soil is the best, are for sowing 
minute seeds and for many c-uttingB. For pot¬ 
ting young and delicate subjects into' small 
pots it i6 a great convenience to run the soil 
through a sieve, but, in that case, one with a 
J-inch mesh is preferable. For potting and re¬ 
potting in general, by all means use rich 
fibrous old turf as your basis, with different 
mixtures according to the requirements of the 
plants. A good compost for most subjects may 
be formed of two-thirds loam to one-third well- 
decayed leaf-mould, or a mixture of manure 
and leaf-mould, with a free sprinkling of sand. 
As loams vary a good deal in consistency, 
some of the heaviest are all the better if 
mixed with an equal amount of leaf-mould. 
Failing this last, peat may be used instead. Of 
oouree, there are many plants that this mix¬ 
ture will not suit—Azaleas, for instance, which 
need good fibrous peat, broken up by the hand, 
and sufficient salver sand to be readily seen 
when mixed. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Laburnum branches dying (C. W. Taylor ).— 
In all probability your Laburnum is dry at 
the roots and growing in exhausted soil. We 
should advise you to place a mulch of manure 
round the tree to as far as the branches ex¬ 
tend. as is done in the case of fruit-trees, and 
give the plant two or three good soakings of 
water so as to wash the goodness of the 
manure down to the roots. Allowing it to bear 
seed also tends to weaken the plant. 

FRUIT. 

Fruit-trees on fence (C .).~If you propose to 
plant Apples or Pears against your 6 feet 
board fence, let them be single oordone, 
planted 16 inches apart, and run slantingly, 
so as to give them fully 8 feet run for the 
stems. If you plant Peaches or Plume, then 
have fan-trained trees 10 feet apart, keeping 
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the lower branches well down to furnish tha 
bottom of the fan first. Have a fenoe of stoat 
wood, and do not have green wood that will 
shrink and leave broad openings between the 
boards to allow cold air to pass through. The 
border may for the first three years be. 
trenched and prepared, 3 feet wide, then be 
widened a couple of feet each two years until 
it is fully 8 feet wide. That is bettor than 
making the border its full width at once. 

VEGETABLES. 

Protecting Peas and seeds from birds 

(J. E .-).—Certainly there is no form of protec¬ 
tion for young Pea plants against birds like 
that furnished by proper wire guards, bust 
these are expensive. The next beet thing is, 
just before the Peae are coming through, to 
force into the ground at either end of short 
rows three email sticks 9 inches long, and pro¬ 
jecting out the ground 3 inches. If the rows 
of Peas be long, put in similar sticks 10 feet 
apart in the rows, then strain from stick to 
stick, tightly, some straight, some intercross¬ 
ing, lines of black or brown thread or cotton, 
which is, so near the ground, hardly visible. 
If these be about 2 inches from the soil the 
birds touch it ere ^they see it, and are much 
alarmed, keeping away. The cost is a trifle, 
the labour a trifle, but the benefit is very great 
indeed. Any trouble is worth taking to pre¬ 
serve seeds from injury by birds. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Worms In bowling-green (J. B. 5J.—Lime- 
water is as good a remedy as any. Place 12 lb. 
of unalaked lime in a barrel, and pour 
30 gallons of water over it, stirring it well up 
and allowing it to stand for forty-eight hours. 
Water the lawn with the clear liquid, using a 
rosed water-pot during damp weather, giving 
a good soaking on the evening succeeding that 
on which a good watering has been given. 
This will bring the worms to the surface, wheu 
they oan be swept up and cleared away. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

Scraper.—(1) The big Beans of the Scarlet 
Runner are of no use as food. If the pods are 
gathered when quite young they may be salted 
down, as in the case of French Beans, r2 > The 
Horse Bean is known also as the Field Bean. 

- Enquirer. —(1) Yes; eoot must be kept for 

some months. If used fresh, then it is in¬ 
jurious. (2) Yes; the Potatoes you refer (<> are 
quite good, and may be used as seed with ad¬ 
vantage. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

Blackmorb and Langdon. Twerton Hill, Bath — 
Catalogue of Begonias, Delphiniums, etc.., etc., 
1917. 


Midland Daffodil Society. —At a well- 
attended committee meeting held on March 
22 nd the following resolutions were unani¬ 
mously passed:—(1) “That, looking to the 
general circumstances of the times, we hold 
no Daffodil show this year.” (2) “ That the 
schedule, as printed for 1917, is hereby adopted 
for 1918, that no further copies be issued to 
members, and that for the purposes of the 1918 
show the year 1917 shall not count as a year 
of ‘ Being in Commerce.’ ” (3; That no annual 
meeting be held this year, and that the officers 
for 1917 continue in office in 1918.”— Herbert 
Smith, Hon. Sec. 


Summer Rose show abandoned.—Wo mo 

asked to state that the National Rose 
Society lias decided not to hold its Metro¬ 
politan Show at the Royal Botanic 
Society’s Gardens this year mainly owing 
to the difficulties attending railway trans¬ 
port. The question of the autumn show 
will be considered later. 

Planet* Junr., Cultivators. —Would any 
of your readers give me their experience 
of the use of Hand Planet Cultivators? 
Are they well within the strength of an 
average gardener and what do they weigh? 
Is a single wheel pattern or a double wheel 
pattern (for cultivating two rows at a 
time) to be preferred, and what clearance 
does the double wheel give above the 
plant.—A. H. Maude. 

Original frem 
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THE TRADE PRACTICE OF GRAFTING 
TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Monsieur,— Nous avons p6niblemenl 

impressionnd par Particle paru dans 
“Gardening Illustrated ” du 27 Janvier 
Intitule coniine ci-deSsus. 

On ne trouverait pas en France un pub- 
llciste horticole capable d’6crire un article 
aussi diffamatoire; chez nous le mot de 
fraudeur est synonyme de voleur, et jamais 
dans notre carriers deja longue nous 
n’avons eu k subir pareil affront. 

Lorsque je vous 6crivais que nous gref- 
fions le Sorbus Pekinensis pour le rendre 
phis vigoureux et plus resistant je m’ap- 
puyais ear 1’experience. J’aijsemd des 
graines de eet arbre regues du pays 
d’origine, les plantes obtenues de semis 
sont rest^es, eh6tives, et de pauvre v£g6- 
tation. Je n’ai eu de beaux arbres qu’en 
les greffant et aucun des clients auxquels 
nous avons envoyd ees arbres greffds ne 
nous a qualifies de “ fraudeur.” 

Nous greffons de mOiue le Sorbus Aucu- 
paria ti la demande de nos clients qui don- 
nent la preference aux arbres greffds. 

Cependant nous multiplions par graines 
factlenient le Sorbus Alien par in tandis que 
les graines de Sorbus Pekinensis ne se 
trouvent pas dans le commerce m&ne dans 
les meilleurs maisons de graines d’Angle- 
terre. Je vous adresse la r^ponse dcrite 
par mon flis et qu’il adresse au “ Garden¬ 
ing Illustrated,” espGrant qu’elle sera 
publi£e par ce journal en vertu du droit 
de r^ponse. 

Je n’en continuerai pas moins h greffer 
tons arbres ou arbustes dont la multipli¬ 
cation ne peut Gtre assur^e que par ce 
moyen. Car si on multiplie par graines 
les “espfcces” il ne saurait en 6tre de 
m£me des “vartetds.” Je r6p£terai m£mo 
aprfce un de nos grands maltres de l’Horti- 
cultnre: “ La Greffe est le triompbe de 
l’Art sur la Nature.” 

Je regrette bien sineferement d’etre dans 
Pobligation de defend re une profession 
jnsqu’ alors respeetde et consider^, et je 
voos serais tres oblige de bien vouloir com- 
moniquer mes reflexions h l’auteur de 
Particle aussi tendancieux qu’ injurieux 
paru dans le “ Gardening Illustrated.” 

Je vous prie d’agr^er, Monsieur, l’ex- 
pressions de mes sentiments bien d6vou6s. 

Orleans, 6 Mars. Leon Chenault. 

I, like many others, have enjoyed M. 
ChenaulVs company and his good nursery, 
hut I would have him bear in mind that, 
while he is a propagator, I am a planter . 
and expect my trees or shrubs to last. I 
will reply to his son's letter in English, 
and cover all the points raised. 

I am very sorry to read such words 
as to the propagation of trees and 
shrubs in the issue of January 27th. 
Do you think that, when we can propa¬ 
gate trees and shrubs from seedlings, cut¬ 
tings, layers, and root cuttings, we would 
waste our- time in grafting? In the ease 
of the common sorts of Sorbus (S. Aueu- 
paria, S. domestica), we raise from seeds; 
bat we do not have seeds of S. Pekinensis, 
our mother plant being too young, and we 
have to propagate it by grafting. The 
fact that Sorbus does not grow in all soils 
is proved by long experience, and after 
many years I have found that Omtfpgus is 
the best stock for Sorbus. We possess in 
our nursery, and we have seen in many 
English and French gardens, some varie¬ 
ties of rare Sorbus grafted op Cratpgus, 
Digitizes i tJjQ OlC 


and quite healthy. Are not all the varie¬ 
ties of fruit-trees grafted, even when 
ordered from English nurserymen? Could 
all the varieties of fruit-trees be propa¬ 
gated from seedlings or cuttings? Would 
the slow or poor-growing varieties of Tea, 
H.T., and H.P. Roses live If they were 
not grafted on strong, hardy stocks, such 
as R. eanina, R. laxa, et<?.? Could yon 
grow standard or weeping standard Roses 
if they were not grafted? How would you 
propagate weeping trees of Beech, Birch, 
Sophora, Ash, and Gleditschia? Do you 
think they could be raised from seeds or 
cuttings? 

You do not know how much trouble we 
sometimes have had to save new hybrid 
shrubs or rare plants sent by travellers 
from China or other countries. Often one 
small plant is obtained from a lot of seeds. 
After one or two years it appears that this 
small plant is not healthy and will soon 
die. Then the plant is grafted on the 
right stock, and a rare, often very valu¬ 
able, plant Is saved. We often receive 
some of these new introductions from the 
best English and American botanic 
gardens. Two or three years later we are 
able to send back many healthy grafted 
plants,‘while the poor little seedling lias 
died. What will the able directors of 
these establishments think when they read 
your words—” fraud of grafting and 
humbug ”? 

The skilful hybrldisers of Rhododen¬ 
drons In Cornwall, who send us several 
branches of their new hybrids, are glad to 
receive some good grafted plants the fol- 
. lowing year. How would the nurserymen 
in England grow and supply the best varie¬ 
ties of Azaleas, Rhododendrons, Camel¬ 
lias, and so many other shrubs if they did 
not graft them? Ninety per cent, of the 
Ampelopsis Veitelii covering English houses 
is ordered ” grafted plants,” as amateurs 
know they grow more quickly and have 
much larger leaves when grafted on. the 
vigorous A. muralis or A. quinquefolia. 
Two very valuable shrubs of recent intro¬ 
duction are Viburnum Carlesi and Osman- 
Ihus Delavayi. We had no seeds of these 
new Chinese plants, and cuttings rooted 
so slowly and made such poor plants that 
we had to graft them. The many 
hundreds of these shrubs growing so well 
in English gardens come from our nursery, 
and are grafted! 

On the same page you refer to 
“grafted Clematises” bought from a 
nursery of good repute, as only by graft¬ 
ing can anybody propagate the large- 
flowering varieties. The stock (C. Vitalba 
or C. Viticella) lives two or three years, 
sufficient for the plants to make own roots 
at the base. The Apples, Pears, and 
Peaches are the best examples, and all 
gardeners know on which stock they must 
order their trees to get early crops, good 
fruits, and obtain a successful and 
vigorous plantation. I have worked in 
several English nurseries, and visited 
many others in all parts of the country, 
and I have seen in all of them many 
thousands of grafted trees and shrubs. 
What a jioor fellow would the nursery¬ 
man you badly want he who “will have 
nothing grafted in his place in the way of 
a tree or a shrub.” “ W.” imagines that 
nil trees and shrubs must bo propagated 
in the same way, and will grow in all sorts 
of soils—-worm, cool, or cold, light, or 
heavy, Jt. Chenault. 


Rhododendrons. — These have been 
planted to an enormous extent in our 
country because both climate and soil suit 
them, but almost universally they have 
been grafted on R. ponticum, which is a 
poor thing, and the result is that enormous 
losses have occurred owing to the stock 
having killed the plant. When the natural 
mode of propagation is observed the Rho¬ 
dodendron may be safely planted and easily 
layered. Now wc begin to get the plants 
on their own roots „ which is the only proper 
way. When I spoke to Mr. Anthony 
Waterer, he discussed it on the ground of 
facilities in getting stock, but, “ at the 
same time," he said, “I would certainly 
not plant a grafted Rhododendron in my 
own garden .” 

Clematis. —The Clematises of Japan and 
China and other lands, too, are certainly 
the most beautiful climbers of the northern 
world. They have been completely de¬ 
stroyed in our country by grafting on the 
common wild kind of our hills, which is as 
coarse as any Brier. M. Chenault says it 
is the only way, but that is quite wrong. 
Layering is the right way, and it has been 
for many years practised by a good French 
nurseryman, the late Ferdinand Jarnin, of 
Bourgla-Reine, from whom I got my best 
plants. I buy a great number every year 
from English nurseries, and invariably 
they come to me grafted on the common 
wild kind. My first job, therefore, is to 
cut this away and get a bit of the true 
plant off. The statement that the plant 
kills the stock and rights itself may be so 
with the stock the French use, but not with 
our 8. 

Lilacs on Privet.— The Lilacs raised in 
France are very beautiful, but they are to 
a great extent destroyed by being grafted 
on the filthy Piivet. It is only quite lately 
that one can get in one or two nurseries 
Lilacs on their own roots from cuttings or 
division of the plants on their own roots. 

Mountain Ash and Thorns .—If what M. 
Chenault says is true about certain kinds 
of Mountain Ash not doing well on their 
own roots, it is a good reason for dis¬ 
carding any such, but it happens that 
an immense number do perfectly well 
in that way and are among the hardiest 
trees of the north. Grafting them on our 
common Quick is sure to end in their 
death. I planted a sloping bank with all 
the Thoms I could get of Northern Europe, 
America, and Asia, and the result was 
that, being grafted, half of them died. 
To say that the Thorn or the Pyrus will 
not grow on its natural root is, of course, 
nonsense. 

Roses.— What is said about Roses on 
Brier is also a mistake. I am a large 
grower of Roses, especially the Chinas and 
Teas, and though I am said to have a good 
soil for Roses, quite half the kinds I have 
tried—many beautiful ones among them — 
have perished on the Brier, while some, 
like Marie van Houtte, do well in that 
way. But, as the nurserymen are only 
concerned with propagation, they have 
little opportunity of seeing how the thing 
endures, which is all that matters for us 
planters. For ‘every acre of ground M. 
Chenault has I have many acres in which 
I want things- tree or shrub—to endure. 

Phillyrf.a.—.1/. Chenault will, no doubt, 
respect as worthy the opinion of one of our 
most fatuous nurserymen, the late Mr. An¬ 
thony Waierer , of Knaphill , who had, with¬ 
out question , thfunoblcst pursery in Britain. 
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/ remember one of the memorable days 1 
had with him in the nursery. We passed 
a group of Vilmorin's Phillyrea, and he 
told me of his feelings on passing one day 
a lot stone dead that had been in fine 
health the day before! This handsome 
evergreen was introduced by Balansa, a 
hardy plant collector I had the pleasure 
of meeting soon after he found it on the 
shores of the Black Sea. It was raised at 
first from seed—the right way. In a 
hurry to get stock, the trade grafted it on 
the wretched Privet. No need to say, 
there was no more grafting on the Privet 
at Knaphill. The bush is easily increased j 
in the natural way by seed or from cut- | 
tings. 

The Apricot. —For long generations this 
has been a martyr to the stereotyped 
stupidities of the nursery, the poor trees 
always gumming on the way to death 
because they arc grafted on another tree 
—the Plum. Hundreds of years lost of 
this excellent fruit. What is the remedyf 
To raise the finer kinds from seeds or 
layers. Anything is better than to per¬ 
severe in a false route. Why not try the 
wild Apricot as a stockf All the best re¬ 
sults of grafting arc from the use of the 
wild or mother tree, as in the case of the 
Pear and Apple. The practice pursued for 
generations is worse than a fraud—it is a 
b&tise. 

Pyracantha cocci xea. — In my trials with 
what in France is called the Buisson 
ardent my aim was to make a worthy 
show of it on the crest of a sunk fence, 
and I bought many plants from a nursery 
in Surrey, and teas mther proud of its use 
until I saw the Quince coming up every¬ 
where through the mass. Again, a prac¬ 
tice worse than a fraud—a Mtise. j 

In returning 4o natural ways of propa- \ 
gation, we must be careful to put our plant { 
in the soil that belongs to it naturally, as, 
for example, the Apricot. People talk as 
if the only soil fit to grow Hoses was the , 
clay, which-is the very opposite of the 
truth if one grows them on their own roots. \ 
Jf you strike cuttings in September and 
have a free, open soil, that is the soil they 
thrive in. In the same way, almost every 
other plant or tree has its own preference 
in the way of soil. 

M. ChenauU ends up with a very pretty 
peroration in which he compares me to the 
amateur strategist irho wins battles while 
others fight them. He does not knoic that 
with me the fight comes first and the writ¬ 
ing afterwards. If he comes to me some 
summer day . I will have the pleasure of 
showing him more Clematises in beauty 
than he will find at the same season in the 
public gardens of Paris and London, and 
this result got, not by following purblind 
trade ways of increasing the fairest 
climbers of China and Japan. That graft¬ 
ing is the only way of propagating these 
beautiful plants , as stated by M. Chcnault, 
is a fatuous statement that anyone with a 
garden can test. One half the time and 
skill given to this art of grafting might 
well go to the getting up of a healthy stock 
of the plants in the natural way—layers 
direct into small pots. W. R. 


NOTE8 OF THE WEEK. 


Rhododendron ferruglrteum praecox.— 

The blossoms of this beautiful Azalea have 
lost nothing by being retarded for some 
six or seven weeks. They are larger and 
of a richer shade of shell-pink than usual. 
I have a colony on a bank, backed by some 
native Gorse, and all about their feet, 
among the creeping Ivy, woodland Grass, 
and other herbage, hundreds of Crocuses 
are abloom. The effect on a sunny after¬ 
noon is very charming. R.. ferrugineum 
pneeox dor*?? woll/fff»ur dry, shllv slopes, 
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notwithstanding the burning to which the 
roots may be subjected during summer.— 
A. T. J., North Wales. 

Saxifraga opposltifolia Wetterhorn.— 

This richly-coloured form has been making 
a brilliant show in the rock garden at Kew, 
and it is certainly one of the best of Its 
set, both as regards colour and freedom of 
flowering. When little else was in bloom 
in the middle of March a patch of this, a 
mass of flowers, rendered it all the more 
conspicuous. The trying character of the 
weather, either at the time or immediately 
preceding, had left it unharmed, hence it 
may be accounted among the hardiest of 
easily-grown plants.—E. J. 

Iris Cantab.— Mr. Herbert Chapman, 
Rye, has been showing this pretty, early 
bulbous Iris somewhat freely this year, 
a facit which augurs well for its free 
growth and increase. It is of the I. reti¬ 
culata class, having soft amethyst-blue 
flowers and the typical orange-coloured 
ridge. It originated, I believe, as a chance 
seedling in Mr. Bowles’ garden, and is 
probably derived from I. r. cyanea, which 
in some measure it resembles. Though 
not quite so large as the typical I. reticu¬ 
lata, it is welcome by reason of colour and 
the variety it affords to (the group.— 
E. R. S. 

Jasminum beeelanum.— This Jasmine 
is a very shy bloomer with me, and, since 
I suppose it may still be considered on 
trial, it will be Interesting to hear from 
anyone who has succeeded in growing it 
satisfactorily. The height to which it may 
be- expected to attain is a point upon which 
there seems a considerable difference of 
opinion; situation is another. With me it 
appears to prefer to crawl along the 
ground, yet it twists its younger branches 
into spirals as if caressing an imaginary 
stick. A red Jasmine, and a good red, 
too, is well worth attention.—A. T. J., 
N. Wales. 

Daphne Mezereum. — Well - flowered 
bushes of this popular plant are always 
admired, attracting as much by their 
colour as by the fragrance of the flowers. 
Like most flowering plants In the open, 
they are later than usual, though not the* 
less welcome or beautiful. Just now their 
leafless branches are wreathed with fra¬ 
grant flowers, the red-coloured forms the 
more attractive because of their excep¬ 
tional shade. 'An easily-grown plant, and 
fairly common, there is room for more of 
such in almost every garden. The plants 
appear fairly content in light or heavy 
loams, not excepting moist clay soils. 

Spring flowers at Balmae.— The follow¬ 
ing were noted in bloom on March 21st, 
in the course of a look round :—Hama* 
meli-s arborea, Andromeda floribunda, 
Pernettyas, Garrya elliptica, the ordinary 
Hazel and the 'Willow, Chimonanthus, 
Cydonia japonica, Jasminum nudiflorum, 
Winter Aconites, Snowdrops, Crocuses, 
Violets, Leucojum vernum, Primula denti- 
culata, both yellow and coloured Primroses, 
Scilla sibirica, Ctaionodoxa Lucilia*, Hepa- 
tioa angulosa, Iris stylosa, and I. retro- 
flexa. The earliest Narcissi will be open 
in a few days.—W. McGuffog. 

iris reticulata.— November-planted bulbs 
of this are only now (March 29th) coming 
into bloom, the plants having made but 
little progress prior to the coining of the 
severe spell of weather. Formerly when 
growing this species for exhibition it was 
considered unwise to keep the bulbs long 
out of the soil, and certainly the early 
planting of former days promoted a much 
finer stature than is apparent from so late 
a planting as November^ All the same, 
the (Mnch-high blooms are welcome, both 
for their iptepse royal purple colour apd 


their delightful fragrance. Bulbs of these 
and others akin should not be kept In paper 
bags, they are far better stored in dry 
sliver sand in pots.—S. S. 

Plttoeporum undulatum. — May I be 
allowed to correct an error in your de¬ 
scription of this plant (p. 177)? I think 
P. tenuifolium, which seems to answer to 
the description given, is referred to. I\ 
undulatum is a native of New South 
Wales, and is a very tender plant. The 
only place where I have seen it grown 
successfully in these islands is at Treseo 
Abbey Gardens, Isles of Scilly. I have 
tried to grow it in West Cornwall for some 
years, but only with moderate success, and 
to-day my plant (12 feet high) is denuded 
of all its leaves, and, if not quite dead, is 
very nearly so. I have flowered it occa¬ 
sionally. The flowers are white and very 
sweet-scented.—A. T. Boscawen, Ludgvan 
Rectory , Long Hock, H.S.O., Cornwall. 

Dorofilcum plantagineum exceleum, 

also known as Harpur Crewe, is the hand¬ 
somest of a small group of composites 
which flower in the early spring. The 
strongest grower of its set, it readily 
attains to 3 feet high, and when a year 
planted makes a fine display. It is well 
suilted to growing in beds where a plant of 
conspicuous beauty is desired early in the 
year. Despite the fact that it is of a 
rather soft nature, it rarely, if ever, 
suffers from spring frosts. In very light 
soils it may suffer from want of moisture 
in summer, the best results being secured 
by dividing and replanting it biennially. 
D, p. magnificum Is a more recent addi¬ 
tion to the group, while D. austriacum and 
D. Clusi (an early-flowering kind of dwarf 
habit) are other desirable kinds. All are 
yel lo w-fl owe red. 

Oetrowskya magnlfica. — The Asiatic 
Bell-flower is a noble plant, deserving of 
greater popularity than it how enjoys. It 
does well on light, free soil in a sunny 
aspect. Though quite hardy, the young 
shoots now being sent up from the root¬ 
stocks should be protected from cutting 
winds. I generally cover the roots of my 
plants with a cone of ashes in winter to 
throw off excessive rain. The main re¬ 
quisite in the culture of this plant is a 
thorough rest after flowering. To ensure 
this a dry period in late summer is esseii- 
tial, but the crowns may be covered with 
a handlight should the season be wet or 
the drainage slow. Well-grown plants of 
O. magnifica will throw T up stems to a 
height of 4 feet or 5 feet. These are erect 
and graceful, and bear whorls of grey- 
green leaves and handsome heads of 
drooping, campainilate flowers. The bells 
are each often 0 inches in diameter and of 
a silvery-white shot with a sheen of deli¬ 
cate lilac. The general effect of both 
foliage and flow r er is one of surpassing 
beauty.—A. T. J. 

8axlfraga Irving!.— A 12-inch panful of 
this, sent up to the fortnightly meeting of 
the Royal Horticultural Society on March 
27th from the Wisley gardens, showed this 
dainty novelty to perfection. Very free- 
flowering—2-inch wide tufts of it bearing 
fifty or more of its flowers—it owes not a 
little of that freedom to the miniature 
character of its rosettes, obviously in¬ 
herited from its mother—S. Burscriaiia 
macrantha. In this, those who find 
pleasure in miniature alpine vegetation— 
' the dwarfest Androsnoes, Eritrichium, and 
the like—have a plant which none can 
afford to be without. An inch or so high 
when in flower, its pinky-wrhite blossoms 
and grey-cushioned tufts are in complete 
harmony. Whether we may correctly call 
it a pink-flowered Burseriana is or>en to 
question—it is of an exceedingly delicate 
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iii reality reflected from itlie coloured ] 
ovary, which endows the opening flowers 
with a charm of their own. S. Stmehe/i, 
it is true, produces a like effect at flower¬ 
ing time, but the two do not come into 
competition. Fully expanded flowers and 
p’nUy buds, with later ones just emerging ; 
from the tiny rosettes of leaves, appear on 
a tuft of 2 inches across. Despite its | 
miniature growth and the fact that it is 
barely half-a-dozen years old, it has 
already become one of the most popular of 
its tribe.— E. H. Jenkins. 

The past winter’s doings.— Usually 
careful as to planting things not proved | 
hardy, I sometimes make a mistake In 
missing good tilings I see with friends, and 
then plant a tiling I am not sure as to 
what the result will he. In a year when 
even the Brambles in the woods are burnt 
by frost one cannot hope to escape, and 
things hitherto thought hardy have loft 


kind. The New Zealand Flax, which has 1 
been happy with me for many years, seems 
hurt, but Cook’s variety is apparently un¬ 
hurt. I fear there will be a fuller cata¬ 
logue later on.—W., Sussex. 

Rock gardening in America. — I am 
sending you a photograph which will show’ 
you the appearance of my rock wall after 
three or four years of growth. You did 
me the favour of publishing a letter several j 
jears ago describing a wall I had just 
built of rough blocks of pink granite 3 feet 
to 10 feet long, the interstices filled with j 
rich earth instead of cement in which it 
was intended Sednins—liveforovers—and 
Prickly Pears should grow, and I hope 
my intentions have been realised. At I 
almost any season of the year you may see 
country people, for the estate is well out 
in the country, studying the flowers or j 
leaves that are flourishing. It is interest¬ 
ing to see the delight even children take 


do not know r , but w’hieli is said to be a 
quite small, early-flowering sort. So far, 
all appear to be in order, the varietal 
names being applied to the flowers alone. 
The rule, however, appears to be broken 
when applied to that above named, since 
it is intended, I suppose, to denote small 
growth, the flow’ers l>eing almost as large 
as those of S. B. speciosa, and not far re¬ 
moved from it in its richly-coloured stems 
and the early droop of its flowers. Usu¬ 
ally it is a mid-season variety, though this 
year the early and middle sea sou sorts are 
in flower almost together.—S. S. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

DOUBLE-FLOWERED CHERRIES. 
These are among the most beautiful of 
hardy spring and early summer-flowering 
trees and shrubs. The flowers, varying 



Part of a group of double-flowering Cherries at Tlallingbury Hall. 


us. Eriuus alpinus, the wall charmer, has 
gone in spots; it may be in all. The 
favourite blue Bindweed (Convolvulus 
mauritanicus) of the North African rocks, 
which survives in ordinary winters, has 
gone. The little violet Cress, in flower in j 
all winters for some years, has been burnt 
up. It w T as the killing frost, without 
snow, that did the harm. The snow r of the 
northern land Is a blanket. The green 
Brier (Smilax) is burnt in parts and may 
survive. Mitraria coecinea, which it was 
hoped would do, is dead; Mutisia de- 
currens, tvhicli grows well on the north 
side of the garden porch, is dead. The 
winter’s Larch (Drlmys Wiuteri), which 
has growrn well for years, is much burnt i 
and will need cutting. The creeping 
Rosemary is dead, as also some of the 
dwarf St. John Worts, and the list may be , 
lengthened. My Hepaticas are trying to 
flower, but have mostly lost their lwiyes. 
The one looking bc^t^f™ lOhpjnan 


in this simple wayside effect. They like 
it better than showy bedding, although 
they can hardly be expected to know why. 
What interests me is that people like the 
stones or masses of rock with their 
peculiar texture and colouring, and study 
them as well as the plants aud flowers. 
For the crevices In the rocks I find the 
Sedums— liveforevers—and Prickly Pears 
the most satisfactory plants for the pur¬ 
pose m tliis climate and shallow soil. I 
wish you could see this wall. It is- so 
beautiful and at the same time so modest. 
As the years go on, there is coining a soft 
veil over the surface of the stone, a 
“ w’eathering ” that is toning down the 
little irregularities and enriching the 
colouring.— Samuel Parsons, New York. 

Saxifraga Burseriana minor.— We find 
in Burser’s Saxifrages such names as 
major, macrantha, speciosa, which, with 
grandiflora, have been given to large- 
flow’ered varieties, and minima, which I 


from bright red to snow’y white, are gener¬ 
ally produced on small spill’s, which spring 
from tlie sides and ends of the two or 
three-yea r-pld branches, and, like all 
double flowers, last longer in perfection 
than single ones. The genus Cerasus is 
now classed as Primus, according to the 
latest authorities. 

The common double-fi.owered Cherry 
(Cerasus Avium multiplex) (Prunus Avium 
11.-pi.).—This, tlie old double - flow’ered 
Cherry of gardens, forms a large tree with 
a dense, roundish head, loaded in May 
with drooping double white flow’ers. It is 
known in some parts of England as the 
double Carone Cherry, and there are 
throughout the country some fine speci¬ 
mens. 

The double-flowered St. Julian Cherry 
(Cerasus Juliana floribus roseis) (syu. 
Prunus Avium Juliana).—This forms a 
tree from 20 f^efc to, 30 feet high, the 
branches ascending when young and in age 
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hardly spreading; the flowers are semi¬ 
double, large, and of a pale rose colour 
when fully open, but of a deep red or 
crimson in the bud. 

Double French Cherry (Cerasus dura- 
cina fl.-pl.).—This makes a robust tree 
30 feet or 40 feet high, which in May 
bears festoons of large drooping snow- 
white flowers. It is the double form of 
the Bigarreau Cherry and the Mer&sier 
Renonculier of the French. 

The double-flowered Chinese Cherry, 
(Cerasus serrulata) (Prunus serrulata).— 
This forms a robusrt shrub or small tree 
G feet or 8 feet high, with stout, divaricate 
branches, having but few laterals. The 
leaves are large, pointed, serrated, and 
quite smooth. The semi-double flowers, 
white at first, but before they fade tinged 
with pink, are produced in bundles on the 
tw*o or three-year-old branches. It flowers 
about a fortnight later than Cerasus 
pseudo-Cerasus, and is well suited for 
planting in the front of shrubberies. 

The Japanese Cherry (Cerasus (Prunus) 
pseudo-Cerasus).—In England this is not 
often seen above 20 feet in height, and it 
is the double-flowered varieties that are 
mostly cultivated in this country. They 
are of various shades of rosy-white, and 
are known under such names as Cerasus 
Watereri, C. Sieboldi, etc. A variety, C. 
pseudo-Cerasus James H. Veitch, Is an ac¬ 
quisition. The plant is fully a fortnight 
later in flowering than all known forms of 
this group, while the trusses of deep rosy- 
pink blossoms hang an the greatest pro¬ 
fusion amid the light coppery - tinted 
foliage. The combination of flowers and j 
foliage is excellent. 

These double-flow*ered Cherries should 
be grown on a cool, moist bottom, and if 
possible given a background of Holly or 
other evergreen. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The Silk Tassel-tree (Garrya elliptica).— 
This, a native of California and Oregon, is 
unique amongst the catkin bearers, and 
presents a pleasing effect at a time when 
the garden is at its dullest Although 
hardy in the open in the warmer iwrts of 
the country, it usually gives more satis¬ 
factory results when planted at the foot of 
a wall facing south or west and allowed 
to grow out therefrom, severe pruning in 
terfering with free-flow*ering. Male and 
female flowers are borne by different 
bushes, and it must be remembered that 
the male plants bear much more attractive 
catkins than the female plants. As aD 
evergreen bush it is worth growing for the 
sake of its leaves, but during late winter 
and early spring—January to March—it is 
seen to the greatest advantage, for during 
that period the male plant bears large 
clusters of yellowisli-green catkins, each 
5 inches or G inches long, from the points 
of the branches. It must be planted in 
warm, well-drained, loamy soil, and when 
established it ought not to be disturbed, 
as even comparatively small plants can 
rarely be transplanted satisfactorily. For 
this reason the plants are usually kept in 
l*>ts until they can be placed in permanent 
jiositions. Cuttings can be rooted during 
summer by inserting them in light soil in a 
close and slightly warm frame. Where 
large plants exist, good-sized and well- 
flowered branches will be found excellent 
for cutting and arranging in vases for 
house decoration.—D. 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

ROOK, ALPINE, BOO, FERN, AND 

WATER GARDEN* 

A NEW SAXIFRAGA. 

A very interesting and what I think will 
be a valuable si>ort has just made its ap¬ 
pearance among my pot plants of Saxi- 
fraga Faldonside. Four plants have 
produced flowers of a delightful creamy- 
white. Each of these four plants has five 
or six blossoms of the normal, clear, soft 
yellow T , and among them a single rosette 
carrying a flower of this new* and distinct 
creamy-white colour. Faldonside is, of 
course, a hybrid, its parents being, I think, 
S. Burseriana and S. aretioides. It is 
interesting that it should have sported 
after many years and produced flowers 
much nearer in colour to those of its white- 
flowered parent. The only other Saxi- 
fraga sport that I remember is the white 
variety of S. apiculata. This occurred in 
more than one place. I remember a fine 
pair of yellow* apiculata in w*hich w*as a 
streak of the white sport, which Sir 
Evernrd Ilainboro show*ed at the Royal 
Horticultural Society a few* years ago. It 
js quite possible that my creamy Faldon¬ 
side sport may make its appearance among 
plants of the type which I have distri¬ 
buted, and it will be interesting to hear if 
this takes place. 

I have isolated my four plants and shall 
try to work up a stock of the new form. 
From three of the plants I have removed 
all the rosettes except the one carrying 
the creamy blossom. The fourth plant 1 
have left as it is, and shall allow the 
yellow* and the cream flow*ered portions to 
develop as they will, as they should form 
.in Interesting specimen. The new creamy- 
w*hite flowers are exactly like those of the 
typical Faldonside, except in the matter 
of colour; the same flue, rounded petals, 
solid in texture, and iierfeet in form. I 
always think Faldonside a w*onderful 
plant, in that it combines the dw*arf 
daintiness of a true alpine with the per¬ 
fect form of the most highly-developed 
*‘ florists' ” flower. The colour of the new* 
Faldonside is. as far ns I know, new 
among the Kabsoliia Saxifrages. There 
are pure white Saxifrages, and there are 
yellows ranging from the brilliant Hangi 
and sancta shades to the primrose-yellow* 
of S. apiculata, but I know of no species, 
hybrid or variety, of the delicious soft 
creaminess of my new Faldonside. 

Clarence Elliott. 

Stevenage. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Saxlfraga Burseriana 8Peoiosa. — All 

who have grow*n Burser’s Saxifrage in any 
variety or through whose hands have 
passed any considerable number of col¬ 
lected plants will not need to be told that, 
apart from numerous seedling variations, 
there are several well marked forms 
which are indisi>cnsn-ble to almost every 
collection of alpine plants. Those known 
as major, gloria, tridentina, maerantlia 
(quite a late-flowering sort), minor, and 
the subject of this note are some of those 
generally recognised by cultivators quite 
apart from the type so-called and wilich 
to-day is a vastly sui>erior thing to that 
known as such thirty or more years ago. 
In the majority the flowers are borne on 
quite erect peduncles, but to this the above- 
named is an exception, its brilliantly- 
coloured stems so arched that the flowers 
till w*ell nigh half expanded droop towards 
the soil. Meanwhile, the richly-coloured 
stems are an attraction. About this 
l>criod, however, the flow*er-stems become 


erect, when there Is presented to view a 
comparatively large flower of exceptional 
quality and well - imbricated petals. 
Dwarfer than some, and sturdy withal, it 
flowers in the mid-season of its tribe— 
that is, following major and tridentina and 
in advance of maemntha—hence, apart 
from its other attributes, is useful as a 
connecting link between the earliest and 
latest of this precious set of alpines.— 
S. V. S. - 


OHRY8ANTHEMUM8. 

CULTURAL NOTES ON 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

No time should be lost in transferring the 
plants from the cutting pots to larger ones 
directly the former are full of roots. No 
greater harm can happen to plants than 
allowing the roots to become matted to¬ 
gether. The object should be to keep the 
plants steadily growing from the time 
roots are formed to the time when the 
blooms are developing. The advantage of 
inserting the cuttings singly in small pots 
will be apparent w*hen the first potting 
takes place. Instead of their feeling a 
check by the removal of the soil from their 
roots, as is the case when several cuttings 
are placed in one pot, the singly-potted 
cuttings are transferred to larger i>ot8 
without the least check to their growth. 
B’or the first potting a Large shift is not 
necessary, pots 3£ inches in diameter being 
large’ enough. From these the plants go 
into others 5J inches, and finally into 9-inch 
ones. Experience has shown^that it is a 
mistake to employ large pots or single 
plants. Not only do they occupy unneces¬ 
sary space, but the plants cannot be so 
liberally fed as when in pots of the size 
earned. Chrysanthemum roots have such 
a tendency to run straight to the outside 
of the soil that when pots too large are 
employed in the early stages of growth 
the inner part of the soil in the pots is not 
nearly fully occupied. The compost for 
the first potting should be carefully pre¬ 
pared. Loam is the principal ingredient 
in the compost for potting at any stage. 
The condition of this must be closely 
studied. While loam will in some cases 
be fairly rich, that from other districts 
nmy be exceedingly poor in quality. Such 
material as the latter requires supplement¬ 
ing with manure of some kind. If the 
plants are potted in this material without 
the addition of manure the grow’th will be 
weakly and devoid of vigour. 

If the stems of the plants do not swell 
freely in their infancy they cannot do so 
freely afterwards. Chrysanthemums can¬ 
not grow too freely from the commence¬ 
ment. To tw*o parts of good loam add one 
part of well-rotted liorse-manure, one part 
of leaf-soil, silver sand and crushed char¬ 
coal, according to the nature of the loam. 
If the soil Is not in any way impregnated 
with lime or chalk add pounded oyster- 
shells liberally. For convenience in 
potting rub the soil through a J-ineh sieve. 
About three crocks carefully laid at the 
bottom of each pot with the rougher parts 
of the compost over them will suffice for 
drainage. If the soil is moist; as it should 
be when used, no water will be required 
for two or three days, when a good soak¬ 
ing should be given. Return the plants to 
the shelf close to the glass in a cool house 
from which frost is excluded. Here the 
plants should remain until the roots run 
through the soil to the sides of the pots, 
when a cold frame stood in a sheltered, 
sunny spot will suit them best. Care 
should be taken to stand the plants on a 
thick layer of coal-ashes with the double 
object of raising the plants close to the 
glass and providing efficient drainage. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTa 

THE CORDYLINES. 

Tjieke are few plants so decorative as the 
subject of the present illustration of C. 
indivisa, from a photograph of a plant 
growing in the celebrated Walpole gar¬ 
dens in the county of Wicklow. 

Some years ago a scarce plant to obtain 
anywhere, it Is now to be procured from 
the best nurserymen, and is well worthy 
of attention. It is not so hardy as the 
ordinary Cordyline australis, but it has 
survived the past strenuous winter with¬ 
out any apparent damage, though sub¬ 
jected to 1G degs. Fahr. of cold. Its 
lanceolate leaves, which are 4 inches in 
width and 3 feet to 4 feet long, and even 
longer, in this country, are green in colour 
with a distinct tinge of glaucous-blue; a 
midrib of rich orange and the whole leaf 
veined with orange lines. When seen in 


midrib and also its annual habit of pro¬ 
ducing profuse whorls of white, highly- 
scented flowers. As it growls compara¬ 
tively low in height the fragrance of its 
flowers is diffused throughout the sur¬ 
rounding garden. 

A group of one or tw T o Cordyline indivlsa 
in the centre, with some half-dozen Cordy¬ 
line Banksi erythroracliis in front and one 
or two Cordyline Banks! at the sides, 
backed by an irregular plantation of the 
tall Cordyline australis to make a good 
background, affords quite a sub-tropical 
effect, which can be produced in the more 
southern iwrts of England or Ireland. 

It. H. Beamish. 


"NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Tropaeolum speciosum. - It is usual to 
plant this in borders on the north, north¬ 
west, or north-east side of a wall, and to 
train the plants to the latter. Low walls 


Failures amongst bedding plants.— In many 
places the severe winter has taken a heavy 
toll amongst bedding plants. One can always 
fall back on annuals, which provide a more 
diversified, beautiful, and lees expensive dis¬ 
play. Many of these can be sown now in the 
borders where they are wanted to bloom. a 3 , 
for instance, Poppies, Tagetes, Nigellas, Gode- 
tias, Eechscholtzias, Larkspurs, Linums, 
Nasturtiums, Cosmeas, Saponarias, and 
Clarkias. In sowing the seed the advice to do 
so thinly should be observed if the best re¬ 
sults are desired.— Derby. 

Canterbury Bells. —I fear that many who 
planted out Canterbury Bells last autumn will 
not have kept them, as on all hands one hears 
of wholesale destruction by frost. I send this 
note to remind lovers of these old-fashioned 
biennials that from the end of April to the 
end of May is the best time to sow seed. Few 
nowadays propagate these charming flowering 
plants from off-shoots pulled from the old 
roots. There is really no need to do so, as 
the best plants are those raised from seed.— 
Lbahurst. 


Scilla bifolia.—I have a variety of forms of 
Scilla bifolia from different sources, and it is 
surprising how they vary, not only in size and 
character of flower, but also in earliness. The 
first to bloom is invariably a 6mall-flowered 
variety with starry blooms, which I purchased 
from an English firm somewhere about thirty 
years ago. I now have this variety in two 
different positions, but both clumps are con¬ 
siderably earlier than any of my other lots of 
S. bifolia in other parts of the garden. This 
is a dwarf variety, the flowers bright blue and 
quite erect.—8. Arnott. 


Lupinus nootkatensis.— This Lupin, grow¬ 
ing only lj feet or 2 feet high, is quite hardy 
and perennial. The flowers are blue tinged 
with rose and yellow, and seedling raisers 
who have time and opportunity might do 
worse than turn their attention to the raising 
of some new colours. Seedlings raised early 
under glass may flower the same year. I 
have grown this for some years, but I must 
admit that my seedlings have given little vari¬ 
ation.— 8 . Arnott. 


the full suuliglit, or when the leaves hap¬ 
pen to be betw'een you and the sun, it is 
delightful in the varying colours which it 
throws off. At first the ordinary Cordy¬ 
line australis was termed Cordyliue in- 
divisa, and w’rongly so. Then when the 
true C. indivisa was so named the some¬ 
what stupid additional term of vera w’as 
added. If Cordyline indivlsa expresses 
the plant, then the pseudo term of “ vera ” 
may surely be suppressed with advantage. 

A native of New r Zealand, it is a slow 
grower, succeeds in ordinary garden soil, 
but requires all possible sun, with shelter 
from the harsh winds. After some years 
of growth it produces heads of w’hite 
flowers, and, after blooming, the plant 
sometimes dies off. 

Cordyline Banksi, w’hen planted in the 
o|>en, has also survived 10 degs. Falir, to¬ 
gether with its beautiful variety Cordy¬ 
line Banksi erythroracliis, smaller in size, 
with narrower leave^but perkaf® more 
prominent, by reasi&o^ijy l^sjp|(jt>red 


may soon lie covered with the crimson 
flowers; but all lovers of the plant are 
not in a position to select such sites. 
They may, however, plant In clumps of 
three dr five plants in cool borders several 
feet distant from the hedge or belt of 
shrubs or other form of background, and 
train the shoots to ordinary Pea-sticks to 
form a pyramid about 3 feet 0 inches high. 
The plants so treated do remarkably w’ell 
at Shelly Hill, Christchurch. If the soil is 
of a very clayey nature mix some leaf^soil 
with it to give the plants a start.— 
G. G. B. 

Hepatica triloba iilacina grandiflora.— 

This is an exceptionally large-flow’ered and 
good form of a w’ell-know’n plant, meriting 
general cultivation, and especially well 
suited to cool, loamy soils in rather shady 
places. Apart from the large size of the 
flow’ers, there is an increased stature. In 
short, it appears to be a robust-lmbited 
variety, having flowers equal in size to 
those of H. angulosa.—E. J. 


Annuals. —Salpiglossis for bedding out or 
planting in borders should now be sown. The 
pricking out into boxes, etc., of half-hardy- 
annuals must be attended to before the plants 
beoome drawn.—A. W. 


Canadian weed in small pools.—This is 
commonly known as Blanket-weed. Sul¬ 
phate of copper carefully applied will kill 
it without doing any damage to the Water 
Lilies. I have used It with great success 
in the following way.—Calculate as near 
as possible the contents in cubic feet of 
the pool, multiply this by to give the 
number of gallons of waiter. Allow’ one- 
fiftietli of a grain of copper sulphate to 
each gallon, w’eigh it out and dissolve in 
any convenient vessel in sufficient water 
to thoroughly sprinkle the surface of the 
pond through a rose can, or, if the sur¬ 
face is too extensive or inaccessible, 
through a garden syringe, being careful to 
distribute the solution as evenly as pos¬ 
sible over the whole surface. The weed 
soon disappears, no harm being done to the 
Water Lilies. 
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Chionodoxa Luciliae.— My first flowers of 
Chionodoxa Lucili® opened about March 16th 
this year, but the plants are blooming very 
irregularly. Many of mine are from collected 
bulbs, which vary considerably, but a number 
of seedlings are as variable, and some of them 
look as if they were the Teeults of the crossing 
of C. Luciliae and C. sardensis. The form 
generally grown is that found by Mr. George 
Maw when searching for Boiasier's Glory of the 
Snow, which has since been introduced, and is 
a brighter flower than that of Maw’s plant, 
coming nearer C. Tmoluei. — 8 . Arnott. 


Cordyline indivisa , true , at Mount Usher. 


Crocus bifloru8 Bowles' Blue.— This variety 
of Crocus biflorus is again in bloom with me. 
It is a dainty, small-flowered variety of C. 
biflorus of a charming blue, not too dark, but 
very beautiful, and quite distinct from any 
other variety of this Crocus that I have seen.— 
8. Arnott. 
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GARDEN FOOD. 

HONEY VERSUS SUGAR. 

After reading your reprint on Marc-li 24th 
from Reynold*'* of what Dr. Allinson says 
on the “ Effect of Sugar on the Middle- 
aged ” the ordinary person in middle life 
will surely adopt, as a measure of self- 
preservation, an even stricter ration in 
sugar than that, suggested by the Food 
Controller. From what Dr. Allinson says 
it is difficult to guess which of the many 
ills that flesh is heir to sugar will not pro¬ 
duce on the middle-aged. How thankful I 
felt, after reading so depressing a para¬ 
graph, that I was a bee-keeper and had a 
good store of honey. Honey, as a fact, 
produces none of the deleterious effects of 
sugar, especially Beet-sugar, and may be 
used for all purposes for which that com¬ 
modity is used. Because it is made, not 
gathered, by the bee, and because in that 
making a certain process is gone through 
honey requires scarcely any. if indeed any, 
digestion, while still providing more than 
the many benefits the human system un¬ 
doubtedly derives from sugar. It is said 
that honey does good to every single organ 
of the human body 

As an article of food it is invaluable for 
all, but for children and delicate people, 
especially those suffering from wasting 
diseases, this natural sweet encourages 
assimilation of food which otherwise could 
not be taken. Also, in addition to honey 
being a valuable nutritious food, making 
no call upon the digestive organs, it is a 
great blood purifier and heat-producer to 
our system. 

In short, I cannot find that honey has 
anything to be said against it as a per¬ 
fectly pure, wholesome food. It has every¬ 
thing to recommend it, and the obvious 
conclusion is that an effort should be made 
both to use more honey and to produce 
more honey. Bernard R. IIibbert. 


rOTATO SUBSTITUTES. 
Macaroni is seldom well cooked in this 
country, but is dished up half-raw, usually 
out of an open pie-dish from an oven that 
lias scorched and dried up the top layer 
till no better than tag-rags of chamois 
leather. As a vegetafile it needs to be 
boiled till quite tender in slightly salted 
water which, when drained off, should l>e 
saved for soup stock. Finish off the 
Macaroni in a covered fireproof dish with 
a smothering of sauce of milk or half 
milk, half water, thickened with a little 
flour, enriched if possible with a piece of 
butter the size of a Walnut, and flavoured 
with an eggspoonful of made Mustard and 
a little salt and pepper. 

Hominy and Sami% the latter a coarser- 
ground variety of the former, may bo used 
as a porridge, a sweet, or a vegetable. The 
method of cooking for this last dish Is to 
wash the Hominy or Samp in three waters, 
a rule which should be observed in .hand¬ 
ling all vegetables. Tour an ample amount 
of boiling water over it to soak it, and 
allow room to swell, cover it and leave it 
all night. Simmer next day in a double 
saucepan. The Hominy or Samp should 
have enough water, with if possible an 
addition of milk, even skim milk, to stew 
it tender, and should be flavoured to taste 
with pepper, salt, and savoury herbs. The 
addition of a little finely-chopped beef suet 
makes it still more mellow and wholesome. 
Send the Hominy or Samp to table piping 
hot in a vegetable-dish, with a few bits of 
butter melted in it at the moment of 
serving. 

Groats pudding "has unique qualities as 
a meat-saver and Potato-saver. Wash \ lb. 
of Groats, or f ‘ grits^-^s they areTSome- 
times ® of 


Spanish Onions that have been parboiled, 
salt and pepper to taste, a teaspoonful of 
chopped Parsley, another of sweet herbs, 
such as chopped or dried Sage if the 
pudding is to be eaten with pork. Dredge 
a tablespoonful of flour over the Groats, 
for binding. If an egg can be afforded It 
adds appreciably to the nutrition and 
flavour. Add a teasi>oonful of baking 
powder at the last minute before wetting 
and mixing up the dry ingredients, and 
stir In the stiff white of egg quickly and 
lightly, with a fork, last of all. Pour in¬ 
stantly into the pudding-mould lined with 
greased paper, leave plenty of room to 
swell—which should be to at least twice 
its raw size—drop the pudding-tin into 
fast-boiling water, reaching half-way up 
its side, leave fast-boiling for ten minutes, 
then draw aside to cook at a steady sim¬ 
mer for two hours. If a cloth be used to 
tie it in this should be thickly floured. 

Haricot Beans should be steejied for 
twenty-four hours before cooking. They 
should never he cooked except in the water 
they wore soaked in, with whatever addi¬ 
tion may be necessary, else half their 
flavour and sweetness is wasted. 

Swede Tunxirs were the other day ad¬ 
vertised by an enterprising London green¬ 
grocer as 44 the New War Potato.” He 
was quite right. The English mistake 
which so long classed them as mere cattle- 
food was a bad one. Rutabaga they call 
them in the United States, where their 
value for table use has always been recog¬ 
nised, as in'France, and in Ireland, where 
many people relish them even better than 
the white small Turnip. Mash and send 
up smoking hot, salted and peppered a 
little, and with three tablespoonfuls of the 
beef gravy inured over them to accompany 
the roast beef. 

Salsafy is another much neglected and 
delicious vegetable, in appearance like the 
Parsnip, only thinner, and in taste re¬ 
sembling Asparagus. Properly cooked and 
sent up with white sauce, there could be 
no more enjoyable dish, and the root is 
easy to grow .—Evening News. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Nonsense about the " Artichoke."—The 

excitement about food now in the pai>ers 
is not without a comic note. We find this 
in the Evening Standard :— 

The Artichoke : The Jerusalem 
Variety Comes Into 1th Own.—I n 
thousands of homes yesterday the 
Jerusalem Artichoke furnished a topic 
for conversation and discussion. This 
Artichoke has come into Its own. 
There are Artichokes that are not 
44 Jerusalem,” but they are of a differ¬ 
ent category. They are for such as 
trifle with Asparagus; they are for 
the exquisite in taste in matters vege¬ 
table: But the “Jerusalem” variety 
is, in the present crisis, a real saviour 
of the situation. It looks something 
like a Potato, rather more nobbly, 
jierhnps, and eats like a mixture of 
Potato, Turnip, Celery, and smoke. 
Those who like it, like it very much; 
those who don’t—simply don't. With 
a rich white sauce, once you take a 
fancy to the Jerusalem Artichoke you 
are prepared to swear that it is hard 
to beat. Yesterday the Artichoke 
made a real bid as a rival to the 
Potato. But the Artichoke is handi¬ 
capped by the cost, 2id. to 3d. per lb. 
Still, if Potatoes are not to be had at 
l$d., why not try Artichokes at 2£d.? 
The answer to the query brought much 
Artichoke custom on Saturday. 

Evil effects of salt.—There are, alas! 
various ways of getting acquainted with 
the efforts of the bad cook, and one in¬ 


fallible way is the heavy hand with salt. 
Many dishes are made uneatable by it« 
use, and, beyond a very low percentage, 
it inhibits the digestion of good food, 
animal or vegetable. Sir W. Robertson 
England, an able chemist as well as 
doctor, showed its effect in gout, and two 
men of the same qualification in France 
proved in the hospitals its curious effect*; 
in drojjsy. The force of habit makes the 
cook put it into nearly every dish she 1ms 
to do with. In the cookery books, too, 
nearly every recipe includes salt, an<l 
often without the slightest need. Anyone 
taking an interest in food can prove this 
for himself, as with a good baked Potato 
or one boiled in the Irish way, but with¬ 
out salt in the water. As an example of 
the recipes given in a popular journal, we 
quote the following:— 

The whole of the following vegetables should 
be cooked by placing them in boiling water, 
to which salt has been added in the propor¬ 
tion of a tablespoonful to half a gallon of 
water: Turnips, Oar rote, Cauliflowers, Cab¬ 
bage*, Asparagus, French Beans, Broccoli, 
Brussels Sprouts, Parsnips, new Potatoes, and 
green Peas. W. 

Two mtal8 a day.—Being interested in 
proper diet, the reference (p. 150) to the 
custom of some people of taking only two 
meals a day naturally aroused my 
curiosity. When at college a fellow- 
student of mine, a very active man and a 
vegetarian, never took more than two 
meals. Those meals were lunch and 
dinner. ' While the rest of us were at 
breakfast he went for a three or four mile 
walk in wet weather and fine. His first 
meal every, day was lunch at 1 o’clock. 
Another friend, who is a gardener and 
fruit-grower, has only taken two meals for 
a great many years—breakfast at 10 o’clock 
and dinner nt 4 o’clock—and he finds it 
most satisfactory. But he eats as much at 
his two as 1 do at my three meals, and is 
not a vegetarian. We certainly do take 
too many meals besides eating far too 
much at each meal.—M. 

The Swedish Turnip as a vegetable.— The 
Swedish Turnip as a vegetable has come into 
ite own. In northern districts it has long been 
one Of the most popular of the root crops for 
domestic use. As the result of early acquaint¬ 
ance with this vegetable, many long removed 
from parts where it is in common use retain 
their preference for it oyer the more delicate 
but less substantial Turnip. Taste in veget¬ 
ables, as in many other tliingB, is largely ac¬ 
quired by usage, and the quick-growing softer 
Turnips, being better adapted for the forcing 
methods of the marked gardener, have gained 
their popularity mainly because of the ease 
with which they can be procured. The Swede 
is richer as well as sweeter than the watery 
white Turnip, or even its more solid yellow 
relative. A native of a northern climate, the 
Swede is cultivated to best advantage along 
the eastern seaboard, and therefore London 
is nod easily accessible from the chief sources 
of supply. Moreover, the crop is bulky, mak¬ 
ing transport expensive, and as <it has been 
computed that a fifty mile radius is dhe limit 
of profitable vegetable growing for the metro¬ 
politan market, .the Swede is likely to have 
only a short reign in London households. 
Nevertheless, this crop merits consideration by 
the numerous plot holders who are devoting 
their spare time to the growth of vegetables.— 
The Field. 

Eating flesh.—The most frequent cause of 
colitis and appendicitis is the practice of flesh¬ 
eating. These diseases are practically un¬ 
known in persons who are fleeli abstainers. 
The French scientist Champonniere once 
pointed out the foot that appendicitis is un¬ 
known among the inmates of insane asylums, 
prisons, and Catholic institutions in France in 
which meat is not used. Another great French¬ 
man, Combe, has called attention to the fact 
that colitis is unknown among the peasantry 
pf Switzerland, who are practically flesh ab¬ 
stainers, while it ist common among the people 
who live in downs and eat meat. 
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ROOM AND WINDOW. 

OX-EYE DAISIES 

(Chrysanthemum maximum and C. Leucan- 

TUEMUM). 

By one or other of the popular names— i 
“ Ox-eye Daisy,” “ Moon Daisy ”—one of J 
the most valuable groui»s of hardy plants 
is known to everybody. Hardy, vigorous, 
a true perennial, succeeding well in com¬ 
mon garden soils with but a modicum of 
attention, and producing sheaves of 
flowers for weeks oil end, are some of the J 
attributes which have made them ix>pular 
and rendered them indispensable to almost ' 


which in flower grow 4 feet or more high, 
and whose snowy flower-heads arc seen to 
advantage a hundred yards away; and 
those dwarfer-liabited sorts, those of j 
2£ feet high or thereabouts, tlrnt play a 
different, though equally useful, part when 
viewed at closer quarters. Two of those 
with iacinated i>etals and having probable 
affinity to C. Leuoanthemum—the “Ox- 
eye” or “Moon Daisy” so widely dif¬ 
fused throughout Britain—are Kenneth j 
and Roblnsoni, each desirable by reason of j 
their elegant bearing and rather unconi- 1 
moil appearanee. At the opposite extreme 
the stronger-growing tyiies api-ear, those 
later-flowering sorts which, referred to in 


fuLl of grace and beauty. Hence, it will 
be seen that there is ample material if a 
good selection is made to provide a suc¬ 
cession of flowers for fully four months. 

Cultivation is of the simplest. This, 
however, does not imply neglect, sluce few 
plants more quickly become common-place 
if neglected than these. In strong, well- 
cultivated, loamy soils, the majority are 
good for three or four years without atten¬ 
tion, while in the lighter soils they repay 
for division and replanting biennially, this 
in all cases ensuring the fluer flowers, 
tlie work being done in March or there* 
a bouts. To transplant big clumps of these 
mat-forming subjects because material In 



Moo.i Daisies. From a painting by M. Fantin-Latour . 


every herbaceous border. Largely evolved 
from Chrysanthemum maximum, a com¬ 
paratively dwarf-growing species first in¬ 
troduced from the Pyrenees, marked ad¬ 
vance has resulted during the two past 
decades, the modern sorts being vastly 
superior in the main to those formerly 
grown. Tlie qualification is to some ex¬ 
tent necessary, since In those as in much 
else the desire for mere size has been the I 
only consideration, little attempt having 
been made to improve those with Iacinated 
florets, and which, if lacking size, are so J 
elegant In habit as to make them desir- : 
able. There is, indre^ in my opinion, 1 
room for both sets—tjfegiivnts ^prae, 


lists as “ latifolium,” are in flower from 
August onwards till frost arrives. Be- 
| tween these extremes are the forms of C. 
maximum, these constituting tlie mainstay 
of the groups, flowering in July and 
August. Flowering from late May to 
July is the dwarf sort known as Daviesi. 
A very beautiful form, which thirty or so 
years ago I found in a garden in Bath, and 
to which—it being unnamed—I gave the 
varietal name iinperiale, was among the 
most elegant I have seen. In the Thames 
Valley soil, however, it was never quite 
happy, and may now be lost to cultiva¬ 
tion. Like Daviesi, it probably came from 
our native kind, and when in flower was 


plenty happens to lie at hand is a common 
error. A far bitter way is to plant a 
number of young, vigorous pieces taken 
from the outside of an established clump 
a foot apart over a well-cultivated area of 
ground. In the course of the season these 
will have become so united as to consti¬ 
tute one great whole, giving a fine display. 
Seedling-raising from the best sorts is still 
worth while by those who have time. 

Varieties. —The following, in addition to 
those mentioned, should be in every collec¬ 
tion :—Mrs. Charles Lothian Bell, very 
large, flowers 5 inches to 0 inches across, 
height 2 feet; Mrs. F. Daniels, a profuse- 
flowering variety 1 , 4 IR.' H. Saunders, one of 
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the finest; Moonraker, probably the 
largest known variety ; Ditchbank, an im¬ 
provement upon Davies!; Vomereuse, 
large, nnrrow-pefcalled, firm; and G. H. 
Sage, whose florets are iaciniated. Top 
Sawyer and James Cocker are late- 
flowered sorts of tile latifolium set. 

E. H. Jenkins. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Klgellas for ostting.—Wtgallaa are unique 
amongst annuals, inasmuch *e they provide 
ue with a combination of beautiful flowers and 
delicate foliage on the same stems, and for 
this reason all who take pride in table decora¬ 
tion should sow a pinch of seed in the bordere 
in April or May. If a further inducement 
were needed to recommend these blossoms, it 
is that they last a long time In a good oondi« 
tion when cut.— LEahcbst. 


INDOOR PLANTS# 

NOTES ON GREENHOUSE PLANTS. 
Abutilon Boule dk Neige. — I consider 
this the most valuable member of the 
family. Like all the Abutilons, it requires 
a couple of years* good culture before its 
decorative worth can be realised, for It 
blooms best on a foundation of old wood. 
Grown along freely from the cutting, nice 
plants in 0-inch pots will be obtained, and 
if these are pruned rather hard early in 
April and shifted later on into 8-inch pots 
they will make good specimens that will 
furnish an abundance of bloom in late 
autumn and early winter. Making a lot 
of rather coarse roots, the soil, however 
good, becomes exhausted before the grow¬ 
ing time is over, so that, unless food is 
given in some form, there will be a certain 
amount of defoliation, which must exer¬ 
cise an influence on the growth of the 
plants and reduce their bloom-bearing 
capacity. There is another way. It may 
be planted out for the summer. I have 
grown Abutilons in this way, thus econo¬ 
mising labour. Planted out in June in 
fairly rich ground, the plants need only an 
occasional watering, and will form bushes 
4 feet high by the end of the growing time. 
Lifted carefully in September and kept 
rather close for a time, they soon recover 
from the check. The blooms of Boule de 
Neige are Very pure, and those who need 
white flowers for wreath-making would 
find them very serviceable. 

Clianthus puniceus is of easy culture 
and may be taken in hand by those who 
have had no great experience in plant cul¬ 
ture. Introduced to cultivation in 1832, 
and a native of New Zealand, it was pro¬ 
bably popular in succeeding years, but has 
not been much grown in my time. I have 
occasionally come across a plant which 
seemed to have been grown in a half¬ 
hearted way, and I grew it myself in 
Switzerland, where, I fancy, the hot sum¬ 
mers suited it, for it bloomed well. It 
does well in loam with a little leaf-soil, 
and should be stood in the open air from 
the end of June up to September, so that 
the wood becomes thoroughly matured. 
Some probably have discarded this 
Clianthus because the flowers were not in 
proportion to the head of foliage, but 
where this occurs there is some defect in 
the culture. The plants have either 
suffered from partial starvation or the re¬ 
potting has been too long deferred. The 
pots should be well filled with roots by the 
beginning of September, and if several 
doses of soot-water are then given, the 
foliage will take on a deep green tinge 
which enhances the decorative value of 
this plant. Plants which have come into 
8-inch pots may be maintained in good 
health for several years if well fed from 
the time they sXfitr* into growth after 
bioomiqjtized by ^jQ( iQ|£ 


H ed a non a fuchsioides. —When I first 
grew this it went by the name of Geny- 
tyllis, which was changed to the one it now 
bears about fifty years ago. In those days 
it was frequently seen in the larger gar¬ 
dens, although it must be confessed that 
only a percentage of plant growers had per¬ 
fect success. There is no great difficulty 
in the earlier stages of growth, the treat¬ 
ment given to Cape Heaths and New 
Holland plants generally being ail that it 
requires. The trouble begins when it gets 
into what used to t>e called the half-speci¬ 
men stage. What causes an apparently 
quite healthy specimen to wholly or par¬ 
tially collapse has baffled the beet plant 
growers in the kingdom so long as I can 
remember. Sometimes only a shoot or two 
dies, and the plant suivives with only some 
loss of symmetry, but all too frequently 
the whole plant perishes. This occurs 
during the dull winter months, a plant 
that goes through December and January 
safely rarely suffering. There are two 
other plants that suffer in the same way. 
Erica Masoni and Acropliyllum venosum, 
a fact which has always caused them to 
be rather scarce in the form of good-sized 
specimens. This Hedaronm cannot be 
termed showy, but it possesses a certain 
amount of quiet beauty and is one of 'those 
things that by reason of its being so dis¬ 
tinct from all other greenhouse plants is 
sure to attract attention. I do not advise 
inexperienced amateurs to attempt the 
culture of things of this nature, but I 
think it a pity that those who have had 
yeark of practice in plant-growing should 
neglect these choice, hard-wooded things. 
The man who can produce a nice, healthy 
specimen of this Hedaroma shows his skill 
and has something to be proud of. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Cinerarias, then and now.— It is ques¬ 
tionable whether to-day anyone troubles to 
perpetuate Cinerarias from cuttings, as de¬ 
tailed in the Issue of March 10th (p. 132), 
however beautiful the variety. It is possi¬ 
ble to have from seed a glorious show of 
these flowers, either in the dreary autumn 
days or in the spring. For blooming from 
November onwards it is best to sow 
Cinerarias in April, the compost best 
suited for them being one made up of 
loam, leaf-mould, and sharp sand. The 
seed should be sown thinly and given 
gentle warmth. When the plants are well 
into their second leaf they may be removed 
to thumb-pots, but to avoid a too dry state 
at the roots it is wise to partially plunge 
the pots in cocoa-fibre. For the final 
potting an addition of old rotted manure 
should be made to the compost. Green fly 
is one of the Cineraria’s worst enemies, 
and every effort ought to be made to grow 
the plants under the coolest conditions pos¬ 
sible. Their summer quarters should be 
a cold frame having a north aspect, each 
plant having plenty of room. In Sep¬ 
tember the plants should be removed to 
the greenhouse, but no extremes of tem¬ 
perature should be permitted; indeed, air 
must be given when the weather favours, 
and anything like a stuffy atmosphere 
avoided. Similar rules are necessary for 
plants for blooming in March and April, 
except that the seed may be sown at the 
end of June. The beautiful star-like 
forms have captivated even the most 
prejudiced.— Leahurst. 

Early - flowering Pelargoniums. —, These 
must be kept clear of fly by occasionally 
vaporising. Regular feeding at the roots In 
also imperative to obtain the beet results, 
liquid manure and Clay’s fertiliser being the 
best stimulants to use. As the plants come 
into bloom remove them to the greenhouse or 
conservatory. 


VEGETABLES. 

SEAKALE PLANTING. 

For forcing.— To secure good results in 
the shape of fine crowns for forcing next 
winter the root cuttings should be planted 
as early in April as circumstances per¬ 
mit. Some growers get the cuttings rooted 
beforehand when crowns are required for 
very early forcing, but with this excep¬ 
tion planting in the ordinary way suffices, 
and if the ground is in good heart very 
satisfactory results are obtained. The 
cuttings are best planted with a trowel, as 
the soil can then be dosed in more firmly 
around them than when they are dibbled 
in. The tops of the cuttings must be left 
level with the surface of the ground, cover¬ 
ing each aftenvards with a handful of 
finely-sifted cinder-ashes to ward off the 
attacks of slugs, which quickly devour the 
young shoots as they push up. The dis¬ 
tances to plant must be governed by the 
space at disposal, 18 inches apart in the 
row’s being none too much space if it can 
be spared, w'ith the rows from 18 inches to 
24 inches asunder. With good cultivation 
the plants will appropriate the whole of 
the space. 

Planting permanent beds. —Now is the 
time to plant cuttings to form permanent 
beds "to yield outdoor supplies after 
forcing becomes ^unnecessary. TTfeeee 
crowns require nothing more than to be 
covered with pots or something similar 
which will effectually exclude all light or, 
what is still better, mounds of fine soil or 
ashes, which effectually blanch the growths 
as they push up. The cuttings should be 
planted in -groups, triangular fashion, 
9 inches apart, with a distance of 3 feet 
between each group. The rows of groups 
should be from 3 feet to 4 feet apart, this 
being none too much space to accommodate 
the ashes or soil when not in use. In other 
respects plant and protect the cuttings as 
advised in the foregoing instance. H. N. 


GROWING VEGETABLES IN SHEDS. 
Adjoining a warehouse I hire rune a long shed 
with a glase roof. Would this make a suit¬ 
able place for growing Tomatoes, dwarf 
Beane, dwarf Peas, and Lettuoee? Could you 
advise anything else I might grow fairly suc¬ 
cessfully, seeing it gets the sun all day long? 
I should be glad if you would give me a few 
instructions as to the beet way to go about it 
and the kind of soil to use and how high I 
should require the staging from the ground. 
There is no artificial heat.— H. J. Rickaed. 

[The shed in question should, with a 
little attention, be made much more suit¬ 
able for the cultivation of Tomatoes than 
it now is. This would consist in taking 
down part of the front wall, t.c., the part 
facing south, and substituting glazed 
lights 3 feet in Width for the brickwork. 
These could be hinged on to the gutter- 
plate. They can then be opened for the 
admission of air when required. With re¬ 
gard to the roof, we are assuming that 
this is supplied with ventilators. If wrong 
in our supposition you must take steps to 
rectify the omission even if the other 
structural alterations suggested are not 
carried out. It would, however, pay you 
to do as we advise, as it would then 
virtually convert the shed into a cold 
greenhouse, and prove more valuable. If 
tills is out of the question we think you 
would not succeed in growing anything of 
a very profitable nature other than Toma¬ 
toes in the structure, and for these you 
would, at any rate, require top ventilation, 
although side or front ventilation in addi¬ 
tion would make success more certain. 
Peas might have been tried earlier in the 
year, but as the season is so far advanced 
it is now unnecessary!to sow under glass. 
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The same also applies to Lettuces. Climb¬ 
ing French Beans would, perhaps, succeed, 
but not the dwarf varieties. On the whole, 
Tomatoes would, we think, prove the most 
remunerative crop under the circum¬ 
stances. As the floor of the shed is so far 
away from the roof, stages on which to 
stand the pots or boxes for growing the 
plants in would be needed. That at the 
front should be 4 feet high and 3 feet wide. 
The back stage would be better suited to 
the purpose if stepped and consist of four 
tiers or steps 18 inches to 24 inches in 
width. This, if the shed is 15 feet in 
width—which detail you omit to mention 
—will allow for a footpath running from 
one end to the other some 4 feet in width. 
The plants grown on the front stage should 
b.; trained to wires fixed under the roof 
and distant at least 1 foot from it. The 
wires may extend 7 feet up the roof, but 
no further. The plants on the back stage 
should be trained vertically to Bamboo 
stakes, the latter to reach up to the roof. 
Whether pots or boxes are employed, the 
plants on the front stage should stand 
15 inches apart and those on the back 18 
irches apart. Open spaces would have to 
be left here and there to enable watering 
and the necessary attention to the plants 
being conveniently paid. Pots 12 inches in 
diameter would be the best size to use. If 
yon prefer boxes these can be easily con¬ 
structed of boards 1 inch thick and 11 
inches wide. Holes must be provided in 
the bottom as outlets through which water 
may pass away quickly. Suitable coinj>ost 
should consist of two-thirds loam and one- 
third leaf-mould or old Mushroom bed 
manure. To this may be added a small 
quantity of burnt soil or wood ashes. 
Both pots and boxes should be well 
drained. The receptacles should, when 
the plants are set out, be about three parts 
full, the space so reserved being for 
affording top-dreasings later on.] 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Trenching.— The need for trenching is 
not so great as some would have us be¬ 
lieve. It is undoubtedly of much value to 
those who wish to produce exhibition vege¬ 
tables, but in these war times, when labour 
is so scarce, there is no time nor any 
need for trenching. Cases do not often 
occur, but they are on record, where in¬ 
discriminate trenching has led to un¬ 
expected results. In one garden in which 
I was once employed the gardener insisted 
on trenching a portion of ground intended 
for Peas.* The top spit was put at the 
bottom, and the crude bottom brought to 
the surface. What happened was this, 
Peas were sown, but none grew, and until 
the soil was retrenched and the spits re¬ 
versed it remained unproductive. This 
same garden was capable of producing 
quite good crops by deep digging, and so 
are most gardens. Years ago the garden 
of which I now have charge was trenched 
for certain crops, and weeks were spent 
by the limited staff in this work. What 
unfortunately happened was that a goodly 
l>ortion of the vegetable ground was never 
tlug at all, simply because the available 
hands could not cope with the work. Thus 
one i>ortion, and a rather Large portion, 
too, was starved for the sake of the 
smaller portion set apart for certain speci¬ 
fied crops. The consequence was there 
was no uniformity of crop, winter or sum¬ 
mer. Bearing these facts in mind, I have 
set myself against trenching vegetable 
ground when the produce is required for 
general use, and I can claim to have satis¬ 
fied all demands made both as to quality 
and quantity. I certainly advocate break¬ 
ing the surface as deeply as the sjrafde. ad¬ 
mits, which will allfev j)^)te bij'ji^g of 


any vegetable matter or animal manure 
applied. At the present time, when lads 
and women form so large a substitute for 
adult labour, the advocates for trenching 
vvill certainly be forced to modify their 
custom, indispensable though it might 
have appeared In the past.—W. S. 

Early plants for allotment holders.—I 
notice it is suggested that the glasshouses 
of the Corporation of Edinburgh be used 
during the coming spring for the supply 
of early plants of Cabbages, etc., for the 
City allotment holders. This, I fear, 
would not prove an unmixed blessing, be¬ 
cause plants raised in such a way, unless 
very carefully hardened off and attended 
to after planting, are, as every gardener 
knows, often disappointing. This would 
be so in the case of the average allotment 
holder, who, living very probably at some 
distance from his allotment, might not he 
able to devote the attention needful to 
such plants in thek* early stages. Never¬ 
theless, if the suggestion materialises, it 
will be interesting to learn how the plants 
turn out. Certainly, given * thorough har¬ 
dening and the necessary care in their 
initial stages, the earlier maturity of the 
crops would be of great value.— A Scotch 
Gardener. 

Beet Cheltenham Green-top.— One would 
think, according to the way this variety 
of Beet is written about, that it is a new 
or comparatively new kind. That such is 
not the case is well known. I have known 
it and been aware of its superiority for 
the past twenty years and more. I think 
I am correct in saying that it was the late 
Mr. G. Wythes, when living at Syon 
House, Brentford, who first drew public 
attention to the merits of Cheltenham 
Green-top Beet, and to him the credit *s 
certainly due of making it more widely 
known. I cannot now remember the pre¬ 
cise particulars, but think he first became 
acquainted with it when living some years 
ago either in or near Cheltenham. That 
he held it in high esteem was evidenced 
by the large breadths he grew of it.— 
A. W. 

Early or late Potatoes _The point made 

by “ A. T. Johnson ” (page 120) is worth 
considering, as the early Potato may prove 
more valuable than the late one under the 
present exceptional conditions. It would 
api>ear as if early Potatoes would be in 
demand, and there is every probability 
that the vastly increased area under culti¬ 
vation will tend to make late Potatoes 
comparatively plentiful if we have an 
average season. Those with gardens and 
allotments should, I think, plant a propor¬ 
tion of each. On the other hand, there is 
no doubt that a vastly greater amount of 
food can be secured from the late varie¬ 
ties, and that an excessive proportion of 
earlies may be wasteful. - There is some 
risk in taking a second crop of early Pota¬ 
toes—which some people do—from the 
ground from which a crop has just been 
Lifted, as I had mine frosted one year. 
Still, it is worth while to risk this if the 
first crop can be lifted in July and the 
second one put in at once. Were we 
assured that we would have a good autumn 
without early frosts we might plant for a 
second crop of Potatoes much more largely 
than we do.—A Scotsman. 

Dwarf Beans. —With a shortage of green 
crops through the severe winter every 
effort should be made to get these early. 
The most important tiling is to select a 
dwarf early kind, such as Ne plus Ultra 
or Osborne's Forcing. Canadian Wonder 
and Negro Longpod are too tall. Although 
good for the main crop they take from 
two to three weeks longer to mature. A 
raised position on a warm, sunny border 
should be selected. If this can be done at 


the foot of a wall throw out a trench 
G inches deep and 2 feet wide. Place in 
this some light, rich soil. Fill the trench 
level, treading it firmly and returning the 
soil taken out. On this ridge plant the 
seeds 3 inches apart, removing every other 
one when strong. Sow in the last half of 
April, protecting at night when above 
ground. Another way is to sow three seeds 
in a 4-inch pot and stand in a cold frame, 
planting out at the end of May in good 
soil, protecting at night if cold. In my 
early days in a large garden in Wiltshire 
these were planted out in a deep trench 
and covered at night. These were cleared 
in time to plant Celery in the trench.—C. 

8taklng Peas —I agree with “ W.” that 
the usual way of staking Peas is wasteful, 
and I found myself in the same difficulty. 
Sticks, lasting only one year, make the 
crop come expensive, but I got over the 
trouble. Having a quantity of Bamboo 
canes, I placed them 10 inches apart at an 
angle of about 50 degs. on each side of the 
Peas, thus forming a cage. The first cost is 
very little more than the ordinary sticks. 
The staking is easily and quickly done, it 
gives a neat appearance when finished, 
and the Teas are easily gathered. The 
stakes may be drawn as soon as the crop 
is gathered, tied into bundles, and stored. 
They last for many years; mine have been 
in use seven seasons, and will last seven 
more. Even when an end breaks off, they 
come Into use for a Pea of shorter growth, 
for I hold that all Peas are the better for 
some support—they obtain more light, 
keep cleaner, do not get trampled on, and 
the ground may be kept freer from weeds. 
Let your readers try this system, and they 
will never buy more Tea-sticks.— F. Gif¬ 
ford. 

Small salad. —As Lettuces become scarcer, 
the demand for small salad increases, to meet 
which seed of both Mustard and Cress should 
be sown in pane or boxes according to the de¬ 
mand, and be raised in heat. Once the seed has 
germinated greater progress and more satis¬ 
factory results follow if the boxes are moved 
into a cooler house. If difficulty is experi¬ 
enced in getting the seed to germinate satis¬ 
factorily, well water the soil beforehand, and 
after sowing and making the seed firm on the 
surface, oover down with slates or boards. An 
even germination should then take place in 
from two to three days.—A. W. 

Autumn-sown Onions.— With the old stock 
running short in so many instances, it behoves 
growers to plant out the largest of the above 
the first opportunity op a warm border. Lift 
carefully go that all roots possible shall be 
saved, and exercise equal care in planting, a 
trowel being the best implement to use for 
the purpose. The rows may stand 1 foot apart, 
and as the Onions will be used as 6oon as of a 
useful eixe, they may be planted 6 inches 
apart in the rows. The remainder of the 
plants can then be put out a fortnight or so 
later.—A. W. 

Asparagus beds will be lightly pricked 
over with a digging-fork at the first favourable 
opportunity. If any mannre from the autumn 
dressing remains on the surface and is likely 
to retard the growth of the young shoots it 
should be removed and dug into the alleys in 
order to lighten the soil for next season's 
covering. As digging proceeds, some of the 
lightest soil procurable from the alleys should 
be spread over the surface of the beds until 
the crowns are 6 inches under the surface. 
The beds should then be lined out about 1 foot 
from the outside row of plants. 

Cauliflowers. —Sow at intervals seed of an 
early sort, like Early London, in a house or 
frame, or hotbed made up out-of-doors. 
Autumn Giant, too, should be sown for later 
use. At the same time keep in reserve a patch 
of ground for the early sort, and well manure 
it. Autumn Giant can be planted at a later 
date between alternate rows of early Potatoes 
or dwarf early Peas. Early London will come 
on quickly if when established it is helped 
with a little guano and liqii'id-manure ocea- 
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FRUIT. 

POT VINES. 

The berries in the bunches will now be 
sufficiently developed to allow of the best 
being selected to form the crop. The 
number to leave depends entirely on the 
length and vigour of the canes. We have 
never found it advisable to leave more 
than nine good-sized clusters ou a cane, 
even when the canes have been extra 
strong aud high cultivation given. As 
soon as the canes are relieved of the sur¬ 
plus bunches the berries in those retained 
will swell rapidly and need thinning. A 
top-dressing of rich compost should now be 
given using good turfy loam enriched with 
a concentrated fruit manure and some 
lime rubble. Make it firm, and then 
afford water in a tepid condition. After 
the virtues of the artificial stimulant have 
been washed out, liquid-manure may be ap¬ 
plied up to the stoning period, when 
another top-dressing will be required as 
soon as stoning is complete. Keep sub- 
lnternl growths stopped, and with regard 
to non-fruiting laterals, allow these to ex¬ 
tend somewhat to encourage root action, 
but do not overcrowd the trellis. If it can 
be afforded, maintain a temperature of 
70 degs. to 75 degs. by day and 05 degs. by 
night. Damping and syringing of paths 
and walls musft be regulated in accordance 
with outer climatic conditions. W. H. 


THE NAVEL ORANGE. 

This is perhaps the best in a commercial 
sense of all the sweet Oranges, and its 
cultivation Ls spreading so rapidly that it 
will before long replace most of the older 
varieties in the Orange groves of the 
world. According to Bulletin 445, pub¬ 
lished by the U.S.A. Department of Agri¬ 
culture, in California alone the Navel 
Orange produces an annual income of 
something like thirty million dollars. In 
Bnliia, where the Navel Orange is sup-' 
posed to have originated, there are about 
70,000 trees of this variety, one-third being 
in full bearing, one-third in the early stage 
of fruit producing, and one-third recently 
set out. 

There is some evidence that the Navel 
Orange originated not from a seed, but os^ 
a bud sport from a variety cultivated in 
Brazil under the name of Laranja selecta, 
and known sometimes to produce fruits 
with the Navel character. The selecta 
Orange has long been grown in Brazil for 
its sui>erior fruit, which is de.-,ciibed as 
large, of first-rate flavour, little acidity, 
scarcely any pips, and of a deep yellow 
colour. The introduction of the Navel 
Orange into the United States is attributed 
to the late Mr. William Saunders, of the 
U.S.A. Department of Agriculture. He 
obtained young grafted trees of it from 
Bahia in i860, two of which were sent to 
California, where they flourished and 
fruited. They were called the Riverside 
Navel Orange, and afterwards the Wash¬ 
ington Navel Orange. Other trees were 
sent to Florida, but they did not do so well 
as those in California, where, by the year 
]Sps. many thousands of acres had been 
planted with the Navel Orange, and up¬ 
wards of 2,000 carloads of fruit had been 
distributed in one year. The Bahia crop 
is consumed locally with the exception of 
what is sold to steamships calling at 
Bahia. The fruit is gathered fresh from 
the trees and taken to the markets daily 
or peddled about the streets by natives. 
The trees are said to be most productive 
when about forty years old, as many as 
500 fruits having been gathered in one year 
from a single tree. They are at their best 
from December to/April. The qlality of 
the fkuit varies, th^t gf^vjfri it tjftl)i|Cbcing 


less acid and having a thinner peel than 
that grown in California. 

The best type of Navel Orange is about 
5 inches long and 4 inches In diameter; 
the skin is thin, fairly smooth, and rich 
yellow in colour when ripe; the flesh is 
very juicy and sweet, with just sufficient 
acidity to make it agreeable; it contains 
no seeds (pips), but at the apical end there 
is a navel-like formation, the structure of 
which is as though a miniature Orange had 
developed in the top of the proper fruit. 
There is some resemblance in the Navel 
Orange to the Jaffa Orange, but the la tier 
has a thick riud, contains seeds, and has 
no navel. In the opinion of expert Orange 
growers in the States the best form of the 
Navel Orange is without a peer in the 
whole Orange tribe. The fruit always 
fetches a good price in the English mar¬ 
kets.— T'he Field. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Early Melons. —The plants will now be 
making good growth, and as soon as they 
have reached to about two-thirds the total 
width of the trellis pinch out the points 
to induce a free production of laterals. If 
these do not show for fruit as freely as 
could be wished stop them. The succeed¬ 
ing laterals are usually very fruitful. In 
any case pinch the laterals at one leaf 
beyond the fruit and fertilise when the 
flowers on the apex of the latter are fully 
expanded about mid-day. The best re¬ 
sults are achieved wlien from four to six 
of these can be induced to open simul¬ 
taneously on each plant. A good crop is 
then more certain than when the flowers 
open in a desultory fashion. Non-fruiting 
laterals may be retained if there is room 
to train them in, but not otherwise, and 
stop them when they have made from 
three to four leaves. The plants, while in 
flower, should be kept rather on the dry 
side, as the fruits set more readily. When 
more than a sufficient number has been 
secured to form the crop give the roots a 
good stinking of tepid water, after which 
stimulants may be applied whenever water 
is required. Top-dress the roots with 
turfy loam enriched with a due proportion 
of bone dust or a fruit manure, placing 
this round about the mounds of soil 
in which the plants are set out, but not oti 
the top nor round the stems, otherwise 
canker will be certain to follow.—H. N. 

Birds and fruit buds.^-Much has been 
heard during the last few T weeks as to the 
havoc committed by pigeons on all green 
crops, and now, with the approach of 
better weather and plumping up of buds, 
those birds that strip the buds from 
Gooseberry and Currant bushes and Plums 
will have to lie reckoned with. It is cer¬ 
tain that the bullfinch is much more 
numerous in some districts than others, 
and where known to be strongly in 
evidence the only real preventive is to 
cover wherever practicable. The draw¬ 
back to the preventive measure sometimes 
adopted in the way of a mixture of soot 
and lime, either dusted in a dry state oil 
the bushes or after syringing them with 
soapy water, is that such applications have 
to be renewed occasionally after heavy 
rains. Cordon and bush rhnns can also 
receive net protection, but standard trees 
have to shift as best they can. I have 
never found anything placed in the trees 
in the way of scarecrow's have much effect 
in keeping away the bird?. It is now 
generally accepted that temi*>rary protec¬ 
tion in the way of nets, alike for buds and 
later for fruit, is preferable to a fixed 
covering of wire netting, as there are un¬ 
doubtedly times when it is advisable to 
allow the birds free access to the bushes.— 
E. B. S., Hardicick. 


THE WEEK’S WORK. 


OPEN-AIR GARDENING. 

In bloom April 2nd, but buried in snow.— Saxi- 
fraga apiculata, S. Elizabctha , S. sancta, S. 
Boydi alba, S. Burseriana oloria, S. B. major, 
S. oppositifolia hitina, S. Oriesbachi, Cycla¬ 
men coum. Crocus (in variety), Chinudoxa* (in 
variety), Scillas (in variety), Hepaticas, Snow¬ 
drops (in variety). Winter Aconite, Erica 
carnea (in variety), E. mediterranea hybrida. 
E. lusitanica, Daphne mezercum. 

The week’s work. -On April 1st wo had a 
heavy fall of enow, on the 2nd 20 degs. cf 
frost, followed by another fall of enow; in 
consequence, most outdoor work is again at a 
standstill. Specimen plants grown in tubs are 
being thoroughly overhauled. After the neces¬ 
sary pruning and cleaning is done the plants 
are top-dressed with good lcam to which has 
been added a little well-decayed manure. 
Anyone who has not a greenhouse, but is in 
possession of a warm, dry shed from which 
froet can be excluded in the winter, may add 
much to the interest of his garden by grow¬ 
ing half-hardy plants in tubs. The main 
points to be careful about, in this case are to 
have them removed before injured by early 
frosts and not put completely out-of-doors (<;o 
early in the season. If the shed has some 
light from windows and means of ventilation 
in the late spring months, the following plants? 
oan be safely and well grownAbutilons. 
Agapanthus, Brugmansias, Acacia lophanthat, 
Erythrina criatagalli, Myrtles, strong-growing 
Fuchsias, Cannas, Euonymus, and Hydran¬ 
geas. Petroleum barrels sawn in two make 
very suitable and inexpensive tubs. They can 
be painted any colour, the Iron bands being 
painted another shade if desired. Whatever 
kind of plants are to be put in the tubs, they 
should, of course, be permanently planted. If 
proper drainage is given and the right kind of 
soil used, there will be no need to replant for 
three or four years at the least. After the 
first year the soil for an inch or two in depth 
should be carefully removed each spring and a 
good top-dressing of fresh soil afforded. Hardy 
Ferns will soon be pushing up their new 
fronds, and last year’s fronds may be re¬ 
moved at the first opportunity. U there are 
no bulbs growing among the Ferns the sur¬ 
face soil should be very lightly forked over 
and a good dressing applied. Most Ferns de¬ 
light in a heavy mulch of half-decayed leave--, 
which nc-t only conserves the moisture, hut 
also provides a good rooting medium. Moe-t 
species may be transplanted with safety at 
the present time. In making a new fernery 
it is advisable to select, as far as possible, a 
fairly moist and partially shaded spot. For 
the majority of Ferns a good loam, mixed 
with a little leaf-mould and some broken sand¬ 
stone to keep the soil porous, will prove a 
suitable compost. Ample room should be 
given ito allow the strong growers to develop. 
As soon as the soil is in a suitable condition 
the planting of Gladioli should no longer be 
delayed. Preparation of the soil in autumn 
or winter and an open situation are of the 
utmost importance. A deep, loamy soil, not 
too heavy, is the most suitable for Gladioli, 
bnt almost any soil can be made to answer 
by the addition of suitable materials. Thus, a 
light soil may be made suitable by placing a 
thick layer of rotten cow manure a foot below 
the surface; and a heavy, retentive loam may 
be brought to the proper state by the ad¬ 
mixture of lighter material. The ground 
having been prepared, if cl urn pa are to l>e 
planted, with a good trowel take out the soil 
to a depth of 6 inches or 7 inches for each 
oorm, then put in about 2 inches of mixed 
sand and wood ashes, lay the roots upon thi**. 
and carefully cover with fine soil. If it is in¬ 
tended to plant in rows, draw a deep drill 
with a hoe, at the bottom place the sand and 
wood ashes. Place the roots at regular 
distances apart, and lightly return the top¬ 
soil. When the operation is completed the 
crown cf the corm should be 4 inches below 
the surface. Water must be freely and regu¬ 
larly given during dry weather, either in the 
morning or evening, and a mulch of old 
manure will be beneficial and prevent eva¬ 
poration. Many herbaceous plants can be pro¬ 
pagated at this season with better results than 
in autumn. Phloxes root readily if taken 
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when about. 3 inches long, inserted in pots of 
6andy soil, and placed in a warm frame, and 
.if planted out during summer will make fine 
strong plants for flowering next reason. The 
old plants, too, are benefited by the removal 
of a few of these shoots for cuttings, as the 
growths in any ease would require thinning 
out later on if fine spikes are to be expected. 
Any scarce variety of Michaelmas Daisy that 
is require:! in quantity can be readily in- 
creac-ed in the came manner. 

F. W., Gallop, 

Lilford Ua\l Gardens, Oundle, Xorthants. 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Planting Peas.—So soon as milder weather 
sets in the planting of Peas raised in pots, 
boxes, and on turves should be carried out. 
As they must at once be protected, the neces¬ 
sary' number of stakes, with a good quantity 
of spray, to place between them to break the 
force of cold winds should be prepared before¬ 
hand. New stakes, when they can be had, are 
best for early Peas, and in trimming and 
topping the boughs as carted in from the 
woods a great deal of spray results, which 
should be reserved for the purpcG© already 
mentioned. A warm position is, of oourse, 
essential, and the planting should be care¬ 
fully done, breaking the balls in the case of 
pot-grown plants as little as possible. Plants 
grown in narrow boxes can, if one end is 
taken out, be slid direct into continuous shal¬ 
low, trough-like trenches opened out to the 
requisite length beforehand. When raised on 
turves, three lines of plants on each turf, the 
row3 can be separated with the aid of a turf 
cutter. Then plant each portion in its en¬ 
tirety. In every case draw soil tip to the 
plants on either side of the rows before stak¬ 
ing them. With the soil in its present moist 
condition no watering will be necessary for 
come time to come. Broad Beans, if well hard¬ 
ened, may be planted after the Peas have 
been got out. 

Sowing small seeds.—These who have been 
handicapped through a lack of frames or 
greenhouses in which to raise Leeks, Cauli¬ 
flowers, Cabbage, Lettuce, and so on under 
glass must endeavour to make up for lost 
time by cowing all these at onoe in a warm, 
sheltered 6pot, pricking out and forwarding 
the plants ax much as possible directly they 
are in fit condition for handling. The ♦K'iJ 
should be in a high state of fertility, when 
growth, aided by warm sunshine, will be quick. 
Sow in drills drawn 9 inches apart, and pro¬ 
tect from birds either with guards or netting. 

Outer Vine borders.—Thece should be un¬ 
covered. and, after removing all the smaller 
particles with a rake from the surface— i.e., 
when the covering consists of long litter or 
leave.;—drees the border with a concentrated 
fertiliser, using no more in all cases than the 
quantity prescribed by the vendors. This 
should he pricked in with a fork. If no top- 
dre"ing was done last autumn, an effort to 
rectify the omission should be made now. 
The exhausted surface-scil should be pricked 
up with a fork to a depth of 3 inches and 
taken away, unless roots are present in such 
numbers as to render Its removal to this depth 
dangerous. The old soil should be replaoed 
with new loam cf the best quality, and with 
it mix the usual ingredients, such as lime 
rnbbish. wood ashes, a modicum of burnt soil, 
adding the artificial manure to it when about 
to apply the compost. If Jioree-dropping6 are 
plentiful, a light mulching of the same may 
be given on the completion of tcp-dressing, 
otherwise the surface is best left bare for the 
sun’s rays to warm the soil until hot weather 
arrives. 

Creeper pruning.—A start should be made 
with this kind of work. Wistarias need epur- 
pnining if not attended to last autumn, while 
Honeysuckles and Jessamines—particularly the 
winter-flowering variety of the latter—need 
thinning and shortening back. In the last- 
named instance to procure a good number of 
young shoots to furnish blossoiffis next winter. 
If not already done, Chimonanthus fragrane 
should be spurred In, Clematises pruned ac¬ 
cording to their needs or the section to which 
they belong individually, Ceanothus should 
have last year's flowering "Wood cut outTand a 
general thing Inf If uej^as^i^. ) p ?ht 


cases should be examined and made good 
where required. Omitting to do this now oft- 
times results in much trouble and annoyance 
later on in the season. Magnolias require 
muoh care in this direction, as the foliage, 
being large and heavy, a whole branch or 
number of branches may later on, through 
the action of rough winds, give way and fall to 
the ground. As a rule, thi6 shrub requires 
little or no pruning. The covering material 
afforded Myrtles, Pomegranates, scented Ver¬ 
benas, and other tender things may be dis¬ 
pensed with in so far that nothing but the 
mats remain. Whatever is neceazary in the 
way of thinning out and pruning may be car¬ 
ried out and the mats returned until it is safe 
to remove them altogether. • 

Wall-trained Boses.— The pruning of these 
may be safely undertaken now, after which 
whatever is found necessary in the shape of 
nailing or tying should at onoe be done. The 
pruning must be done according to the re¬ 
quirements of the section or class of Bose to 
which each may belong. 

Boses on arches and pillars.— These, too, 
should be thinned and shortened back to 
where the wood is sound and well ripened, 
and -then tied anew. Overcrowding in the case 
of rambling varieties like Mrs. W. J. Flight, 
Dorothy Perkins—in fact, all which usually 
make a large amount of new growth—should 
be avoided, otherwise when flowering time 
arrives their beauty is greatly impaired. 

Hybrid Brier hedges. —All dead wood should 
be cut out, the weak growths out back to three 
or four buds, and the stronger wood, after 
being shortened, tied in to fill up vacancies. 
If not requred for this, they, too, may be 
spurred in. Hedges grown on this principle 
flower with great freedom every year. 

Nut bower or walk. —When grown an«4_ 
trained overhead to form a covered way, Fil¬ 
berts and Cobnuts will yield a iair crop each 
year, while a charming adjunot to the garden 
results. The ground beneath the trees can, 
with the assistance of Snowdrops, Crocuses, 
Daffodils, Squills, etc., be made to look very 
beautiful in the spring. The trees now need 
a general look over, when dead wood must be 
got rid of, as well as suckers at the base and 
sappy sprays on the branches. Fruiting wood, 
which is now distinguishable, should be short¬ 
ened to a bud above where (the female flowers 
are situated, and cut back unfruitful wood 
closer than this. If not yet sufficiently rigid 
to remain in position where branches are 
trained overhead to form a living arch, ex¬ 
amine the ties and make good such as require 
it. 

Shrub and tree planting.— This kind of 
work has been pursued under great difficul¬ 
ties during the past month, so that there yet 
remains some small amount of it yet to be 
done before it can be brought to a close for 
the season. 

Fruit-trees newly-planted.— Trees which 
were planted in the autumn may now receive 
what pruning they require, after which they 
should. In the case of trees for training on 
walls, be nailed or tied in. Pyramid* bush, 
and standard trees should be finally and se¬ 
curely tied to stakes well driven into the sub¬ 
soil. The pruning of trees planted towards the 
dose of the year and since should be left over 
till next autumn. 

Apricota. —These must be carefully looked 
after if blinds are used to protect the blocms 
from frost. The trees should not be uncovered 
when bright mornings succeed frosty nights 
until the blooms have thawed out— i.e., until 
about 10 a.m. or thereabouts. If exposed to 
bright sunlight while in a frozen state the 
majority will succumb, but if shaded so that 
the thawing is gradual many may then escape 
injury. When protected with netting only, 
the risk in case of sharp froet occurring is 
then naturally greater. The blinds should be 
lowered early in the afternoon when there is 
presage of frost, as the heat absorbed by the 
brickwork during the day is to a certain ex¬ 
tent conserved and given off in a gradual 
manner during the night. 

Chrysanthemums.—The potting of late- 
flowering decorative varieties is still going 
forward and will be persevered with until con¬ 
cluded. As fast as they are potted, the plants 
are put into a cold pit ftpd fcept close for a 
fev dgys, 


Bedding plants.— Such as are sufficiently 
welt'rooted will now be moved into cooler 
quarters with a view to eventually hardening 
them off. Violas, Veronicas, Calceolarias, Pent- 
etemons, etc., should be freely aired whenever 
the weather will allow. 

Encharls amazonica.—Plants in need of re¬ 
potting should be looked to now, first giving 
them a thorough cleaning, mealy-bug being 
very partial to them. If bulb-mite is found 
present when shaking out is done, wash the 
bulbs and roots thoroughly clean in warm 
water, and then dip them in a solution of 
some approved insecticide. Where they have 
to be treated thus drastically the plants 
should, if possible, be placed where they will 
experience a certain amount of bottom heat 
to start them into growth again. A. W. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Grafting fruit-trees. —Healthy trees of in¬ 
ferior and out-of-date varieties make excellent 
stocks for regrafting with more suitable sorts. 
It is only when the sap commences to rise that 
a speedy and successful union between stock 
and scion can be secured. Where this work is 
to be carried out no time should be lest in 
making the necessary preparations. It is 
most important that the stocks be sound, 
clean, and healthy. Trees headed down at the 
time of winter pruning should be cut back a 
few more inches whenever the sop i« rising to 
enable the grafts to be inserted in sound bark. 
There are many methods of grafting, but in 
private gardens those generally adopted are 
the crown or wedge grafting for large trees 
and whip grafting for smaller shoots or young 
stocks. The scions, which should have been 
cut some time previously and laid in a cool, 
shady place to keep the buds dormant, must 
be prepared with a sharp knife, making the 
graft 6 inches to 8 inches long, retaining 
three or four buds on the upper part. Bee 
that the bark of the scion and stock fit closely 
on one side at least, secure them with raffia, 
and thoroughly smear over the part with 
grafting-wax or clay, whichever is used. Graft¬ 
ing-wax may be bought ready for use, and is 
perhaps the most convenient material. Watch 
the grafts closely during drying winds for the 
first signs of cracking in the clay or. urax. 
Cracks may be closed in the ca-ze of the clay 
by damping it and squeezing together by the 
hand; or with wax, filling the crevice with 
fresh material. ^ 

Tines.— Constant attention is now necessary 
in the vineries with the tying and ©topping cf 
the young shoots and thinning of the bunches. 
Cold ourrents of air must be avoided. Allow 
the temperature to rise considerably with sun 
heat, maintaining an equable atmospheric 
moisture. In the earliest houses, where the 
fruit is swelling, liberal applications of liquid- 
manure will be required, as ill nourished 
Vines are liable to attacks of redepider and 
other pests. 

Vegetable garden. —Work in this depart¬ 
ment will now be pressing, both as regards 
planting the crops and attending to those 
already planted. Much depends cn the loca¬ 
lity, the nature of the soil, and the weather, 
but no opportunity should now be mint'd, 
especially on heavy land, when it is in a work¬ 
able condition of getting in the various seed.;, 
plants, etc. The serious damage done to the 
ground by working on it when in a moist and 
soft condition can hardly be over-estimated; 
but when, as sometimes is the case, we have a 
number of wet days, the difficulty can partly 
be got over by using light boards for walking 
on. The ground between the rows may ho 
lightened by pointing over with a fork later 
on. 

Winter Greens, such as Broccoli, Brussels 
Sprouts, Kales, and Savoys should now be 
sown. It is a good plan to make two sowings 
of these, the first about April 10th and another 
towards the end of the month. Everything 
depends upon the weather and the locality as 
to which of the resulting plants will be best 
for disposing in permanent quarters, and as 
the seed bed takes up "but little room, I con¬ 
sider it is a good policy to adopt this system 
generally. I much prefer raising these on 
email beds, sowing thinly broadcast, rather 
than in drills, and if the young plants are not 
overcrowded It will be quite unnecessary to 
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prick out. Choose a piece of gTound which has 
not been occupied with the Braeeioa family 
for at least twelve months. Especially does 
this apply when the gTound is at all likely to 
produce clubbing, as this is frequently con¬ 
tracted when the plants are in the seed bed. 
Btrew the surface with finely-edfted cinder and 
wood ashes, and add a little fine soil on still 
land. Securely protect against small birds, 
for where greenfinches abound, they are oer- 
tain to find the seed out and in a very short 
time clear it. Small meshed garden netting 
stretched tightly about a foot from the sur¬ 
face is the most suitable for this purpose. 
Continue to prick out Brussels Sprouts, Cab¬ 
bages, Cauliflowers, and early Broccoli which 
have been raised under glass on warm, 
sheltered borders as they become ready. 

Turnips.—Sow a good breadth in a warm 
situation. Scatter the seeds thinly in shallow 
drills made 15 inches apart. Thin the seed¬ 
lings immediately they are large enough to 
handle, and dust them frequently with soot 
to ward off attacks of the Turnip-fly and slugs. 
It may be necessary to protect the seeds from 
birds. White Milan and Snowball are suitable 
varieties. 

Beetroot.—A small sowing of Crimson Globe 
should be made in a sheltered position, but the 
main sowing may be left for several weeks. - 

Chicory.—No one should fail to grow this 
when salads are in demand during winter, as 
it is not only easily cultivated and blanched, 
but it forms a splendid substitute for Endive, 
which is often none too plentiful during mid¬ 
winter. Make two or three sowings—the first 
now—on deeply cultivated soil. Sow in shallow 
drills 1 foot apart, and thin the plants to the 
same distance. 

Seakale may at this season be easily 
blanched where it grows by placing sifted 
ooal-oshes over the crowns about 1 foot deep, 
so as to exclude the light, 'fteakale obtained 
in this manner is of excellent quality. The 
earliest plants of 

Tomatoes are well advanced, and require to 
be top-dressed and afforded occasional appli¬ 
cations of manure water to ensure their finish¬ 
ing a good crop. Expose the fruits to the sun 
and light as much as possible, and remove all 
surplus shoots as soon as they appear. Toma¬ 
toes are sometimes infested with a small! white 
fly, and when once it becomes established it is 
difficult to get rid of. On its first appearance 
fumigate several nights in succession with 
nicotine compound. One or two applications 
are of little use, for many insects are merely 
intoxicated and rise again next day. The 
diseases which frequently give much trouble 
both in relation to the fruit and foliage are 
caused principally by too moist and stagnant 
an atmosphere, and a? prevention is better 
than cure, every care should be taken to pre¬ 
vent its making an appearance by a free cir¬ 
culation of air. Successional plants are patted 
on as they become ready and kept as sturdy 
as possible. F. W. Gallop. 

SCOTLAND. 

Celery trenches.—During the week a couple 
of Celery trenches have been opened. There is 
not now, I think, the same insistence upon 
having these as deep as was at one time the 
case. Certainly, there seemed to be little 
reason in throwing out all the good soil and 
putting out the plants in cold and, perhaps, 
poor subsoil, which, however well manured, 
was not favourable for rooting. Trenches 
about 18 inches in depth are quite suitable, 
and the stalks can be quite easily moulded, up 
above the level till the required blanch is ob¬ 
tained. After the soil is thrown out to the 
depth indicated, a good allowance of well- 
rooted manure is worked into the bottom of 
the trenches, and over this about 4 inches of 
finely-sifted soil are placed. The bottoms of 
the trenches form a very useful and suitable 
bed for many of the hardier plants used for 
summer planting until the beds or borders are 
at liberty for their reception. Thus, Pent- 
stemons of the Gem types. Calceolarias, hardy 
Chrysanthemums, Tufted Pansies, Mar¬ 
guerites, and similar filings will do excellently 
in these trenches, and will make robust plants, 
which can be lifted with good balls when the 
time comes. Further, by utilising the trenches 
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lie idle. Early Turnips may be sown upon 
them, French Beans raised in pots may be 
grown very well, or a crop of Lettuces or of 
early Cauliflowers may be taken. An alter¬ 
native crop is seedling plants of Brassicas 
generally. All of these will be cleared 1 off 
before the soil is required in autumn for 
blanching. 

Maincrop sowings of Celery of all kinds 
were made in the course of the week, these 
being sown in pans and given a moderate heat. 
Early pricking off is desirable, and from the 
day the seed is sowrn until the plants are ready 
to go out, no lack of moisture is permissible. 
Out-and-in watering has, I am convinced, more 
to do with premature bolting than any other 
cause. At the same time, Celeriac was sown. 
It is curious that thi6 easily-grow^ and useful 
winter vegetable is not more popular. The 
culture is identical w r ith that of Celery, save 
that after planting on the level, no work in 
the way of earthing up is needful. 

Late Celery.—A considerable amount of 
Celery is yet available, and, despite the severe 
winter, it has kept well. The plants have all 
been lifted, and, without any trimming of the 
roots, but after any decayed outside leaves 
have been removed, they are stored in sand 
till required in a cool shed. Celery will keep 
for a considerable time in this way, and is 
always in request for stewing or flavouring. 

Potato planting.—In the earlier part of the 
week the soil dried up rapidly, and further 
progress was made with planting Potatoes. 
The varieties dealt with included Puritan and 
Sir John Llewellyn, both profitable kinds. 

Onions.—The planting of autumn - sown 
Onions has been completed. These came 
through the severe winter in a very satisfac¬ 
tory way. Bather closer planting than is 
usual has been practised—not as regards the 
distance between the lines, which remains at 
14 inches, but between the plants, which were 
put out at intervals of 6 inches. The shortage 
of Onions has led to this oourse being adopted, 
and alternate plants will be drawn for use 
when ready. 

Turnips and Carrots.—It is too early in our 
climate to sow with prospects of success; but 
it is always worth while risking small quanti¬ 
ties of seeds for early crops. White Stone 
Turnip and Early Horn Carrot are preferred 
at this time, and in order to keep seed-eating 
birds from doing damage the seeds of Turnips 
are damped and rolled in red lead previous 
to sowing. A sheltered position is given to 
these early sowings of Turnips and Carrots. 

Parsley. -A considerable breadth of Parsley 
was likewise got out at the same time. Owing 
to the abnormal winter, Parsley is scarcer 
than has been the case for many years, and a 
box or two of young plants is being hurried 
on in heat. From sowings under glass in a 
general way, I prefer plants which have been 
brought on in a cold-frame for potting out, as 
I think they do net. run to seed so quickly as 
when grown on in heat. 

Boots in store.—Towards the end of the 
week ,the work out-of-doors was again inter¬ 
rupted by a snowstorm of come severity, and 
advantage was taken of this to overhaul the 
roots in the store. Potatoes, of which there is 
still a good quantity, now begin to sprout, 
and these sprouts were cleaned off, and any 
damaged or diseased tubers thrown out at the 
same time. Turnips—or. rather. Swedes—are 
keeping well, as are Parsnips, while there yet 
remain plenty of Beets. At this season of 
the year, however, it is essential that all root 
crops in store he looked over at frequent 
intervals, for decay is liable to set in, and one 
bad root if not speedily removed is apt to 
spread contamination. 

Jerusalem Artichokes.—Where Potatoes are 
scarce the value of the so-called Artichoke is 
considerable, and as it is not so particular in 
respect of soil a* the more tender Potato, 
more use might bo made of it. This tuber is 
frequently relegated to any out-of-the-way 
corner in the garden, and, even so, yet gives 
fairly good returns. If treated more gener¬ 
ously. the crop will be not only bulkier, but 
individual tubers will be larger and of better 
flavour. Now is a good time to make fresh 
plantations. Allow at least 3 feet between the 
rows and 15 inches between the sets. The 
white variety is much superior in all respects 
to the older purple Artichoke. Generally, the 


tubers are lifted and stored, but here L have 
never found it needful to do so. 

Liliums for autumn use in the greenhouse 
or conservatory should now be potted up. 
Single bulbs of L. auratum in 8-inch pots are 
useful in many ways, but if good, bold masse© 
be required, four bulbs in a 10-inch pot will 
produce the desired effect. The various forme 
of L. speciosrum, especially the variety known 
as Melpomene, are highly decorative in early 
autumn, and the ordinary L. splendens is not 
without value. These give height on the stag¬ 
ings until it is time to house the earliest 
Chrysanthemums. In potting, do not fill the 
pot more than half full, and cover with Cocoa- 
fibre or Moss until growth is well visible. 
Water sparingly until then, and when the 
roots show at the junction of the tuber and 
the stem, topdreee the plants and give an in¬ 
creased allowance of moisture. At all stages 
of their growth it is advisable to grow Liliums 
with as little artificial heat as possible, for 
they are peculiarly susceptible to attacks of 
aphis. On the first signs of this, vaporising 
must be seen to. 

Hardy fruit-trees on walls.—The bade are 
now visibly advancing, and preparations for 
protecting the bloom should be mode in ad¬ 
vance. Many pin thedr faith to double or 
treble thicknesses of netting, but the drawback 
in using this material is that it must remain 
over the trees whether there is Jbaa at -or not. 
I prefer to make use of large sheets of Hes¬ 
sian, such as can be cheaply obtained in 
drapery establishments. These sheets are 
quickly fitted with loops, by means of which 
they can be hung to nails or spikes in the 
walls. They can be easily removed during 
6unny days, and equally readily replaced 
should frost threaten at night. 8pruce tips, 
tqpi are very handy, and -if tucked in among 
the branches when the trees are in bloom ,they 
will make very valuable proteotors. These 
tips arc very useful in the case of Apple-trees, 
and their use at a critical period may mean 
all the d ifferenccrl n ill win anocess and failure. 

Digging.—Before the snowfall mtteh pro¬ 
gress was mode with the turning over of 
vaoant quarters. To make up arrears, during 
favourable weather every available spade is 
concentrated on this work, and it is hoped to 
finish when the soil is once more in a work¬ 
able state. W. McGuffoo. 

Balmae Gardens , Kirkcudbright. 


BEES. 

PROFIT IN BEES. 

A direct annual cash profit of at least 
30s. on every 2 square yards of ground, 
with practically no labour, is a fact which 
can be agreeably proved by everyone who 
has the necessary 2 square yards, a hive 
of bees, and an average amount of adapta¬ 
bility. 

The mere mention of bees, however, is 
usually enough to cause people to reject 
this handsome profit. Such is the stupid 
result of ignorant prejudice against the 
inoffensive, honey-making bee. And what 
a vast amount of prejudice there is against 
this ideal of industry and this mountain of 
profit, the bee! 

Whenever I suggest bee-keeping to an 
ordinary fellow-creature he retorts, with 
a sort of pitying smile, “ Oh, I’ve no time 
for bee-keeping.” 

That’s Just it. This occupation Is exactly 
suited to the busy man, because, compara¬ 
tively speaking, it takes no time. Except 
on few occasions all work can be easily 
done at oikl times after the usual duties 
are over. Think of the half-hours wasted 
over the daily paper, those times when you 
read a deal of what is not worth the time 
occupied. How much better to be profit¬ 
ing yourself by doing something for your 
bees—fixing foundation, making a crate, 
or pleasant!?* dipping into a book on the 
subject. Bee-keeping is just the cult for 
<xld half-hours, except, of course, at that 
delightful harvest season, when you are 
batlied in the aroma of the honey you are 
extracting and bottling.; n 
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Another matter which annoys me past 
expression is that i>eople should object to 
bee-keeping “ because it costs so much.” 
A great rush is being made to poultry just 
now. Compare the cost of commencing 
poultry with that of starting bees. By 
the time roosting-house, scratching-pen, 
and fowls have been bought, and food¬ 
buying has begun, a big hole has beer, 
knocked in a £10 note. One-qunrt&r of 
this would easily set you up with two 
hives of bees, and you won’t have to run 
out in all weathers to feed them with ex¬ 
tensive food. Bet's feed themselves and 
you don't have to pay for their food. It 
is true that only once a year you see your 
return, but usually that is a satisfactory 
one, and honey keeps better than eggs—if 
you let it. It will also sell as well. It is 
splendidly nourishing, too. Another fool¬ 
ish, thoughtless Objection is that bees are 
a lot of trouble. • Again compare the 
44 twice-a-day ” care which poultry de¬ 
mand with the “odd half-hour” now and 
then which bee-keeping claims, and most 
of it indoors. I know a working gardener, 
with all day employment a mile away from 
his home, who is not only a very successful 
beekeeper with seven hives, but who can 
also find time to attend to three or four 
other i^eople’s liives as well. 

. The most suitable time to begin is, with 
a stock, now before the middle of April, 
or, with a swarm, in May or early June. 
A talk with a local bee-keeper, and a text¬ 
book to read, will set jou right at first. 
Most books are good, but begin with a 
simple short one, such as “ Bees for Profit 
and Pleasure/.' Is., or “ Modern Bee¬ 
keeping,” Gd. The ever-open book of ex¬ 
perience will rapidly work wonders. 

In conclusion, bees provide valuable 
food, occupy little space, are worth loads 
of manure to fruit-trees, call for no atten¬ 
tion at all during several months, cost 
surprisingly little to start and maintain, 
are practically self-supporting, and gener¬ 
ally repay, when established, at the 
gigantic rate of 500 per cent., at least, in 
honey alone. B. It. II. 


Bees.— I feel sure that many, like myself, 
will welcome back to Gardening Illustrated the 
“ Bee column.” Considering (apart altogether 
from their value as food producers) the im¬ 
mense service wthich bees render to fruit¬ 
growers, they certainly deserve a corner in 
gardening papers. The writer of the recent 
notes very evidently knows hie subject, his 
remarks being altogether more interesting and 
readable than those of the professional expert, 
who at times writes in a perfunctory way. 
Those of us who like to spend a leisure hour 
among the hives would willingly have more of 
these notes.— A Scottish Gardener. 




x / Slugs 
v Slugs 


“SANITAS” POWDER 

will rid your Garden of Slugs and 
protect your Seeds and Plants from 
other pests such as Worms, Rats, 
Mice, Sparrows, Cats, &c. 

Leaflet and Fr«e Sample 
with Instructions Free. 

6 d. & l/-Tins& 15/- per Cwt.ff.or, London) 
of all Chemists, Stores and Nuwerymen. 

THE “SANITAS” CO.,Ltd. 

Limehouse, London, E. 
Awarded Medal al Royal Horticultural 
Exhibibrfftrr 




CORRESPONDENCE. names or plavts and fruits. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Sweet Peas—planting out the earliest 
batch of plants (Tom ).—Seeing that you com¬ 
menced operations under glass so early as 
January last, and have been growing on your 
plants steadily since, and assuming they are 
now nicely * hardened off in cold-frames, you 
need not hesitate to commence planting into 
their flowering quarters as opportunity offers 
Begin by planting in the warmer quarter of 
the garden first, as we are sure to have many 
unpleasant nips of froet, besides experiencing 
cold and cutting winds, within the next week 
or two. Six or seven plants in each pot, as you 
6ay you have, should enable you to develop 
large, bushy clumps in the flowering season. 
Before planting take out the soil to the depth 
of about 18 inches, and then-fill in to the sur¬ 
face with some good manure. Trpad the 
manure in firmly, and cover this with about 
6 inches to 8 inches of soil. Plant in this, fill 
ing in the soil almost to the surface, leaving 
a basin-like cavity for watering. Large pots 
in case of froet should be placed over the 
plants during the night. 

Fuchsia for sheltered corner (II .).—If you 
have room at the start you should try the 
following three kinds, which represent the 
hardiest types .of this family: coccinea, 
globosa, and the well-known Riecartoni, which 
is that most often employed. The others are 
very beautiful, too, and the first perhaps the 
most hardy. It is not often the plants %are 
killed outright. Even though the tops are ent 
down the roots break up again. If your soil 
is badly drained, dig out a couple of feet and 
put in brickbats for drainage to the extent of 
9 inches. Then lighten the soil with sand and 
grit and leaf-soil, and plant early in May. For 
winter protection Coccanut-fibre or coal ashes 
are good, or a barrowload of dry Oak cr Beech 
leaves. 

VEGETABLES. 

Rhubarb (E. D. D .).—We advise you to ob¬ 
tain roots of both Hawkes’ Champagne and 
Victoria Rhubarbs. The former is the earlier 
and has stems of rich deep red colour, and is 
practically the beat early Rhubarb in cultiva¬ 
tion, and Victoria, is the beet main crop 
variety. If rather later than the other, it is 
stronger, and produces stems in great abund¬ 
ance throughout a long season when the roots 
are otrong. You should plant roots at once in 
deeply trenched and well manured ground— 
that is. assuming that the soil is in working 
condition. If very wet, then wait a little time 
until it gets drier. Put out, in rows fully 
4 feet apart, and the plants 3 feet apart in the 
rows. 


Names of plants.—T. 0. C.—i, Eupatorium 
vernale; 2, Eupatorium petiolare; 3, Salvia 
gesneraeflora; 4, Isoloma hireuta. 


Seed Potatoes.—We have been informed 
by. Mr. W. A. Ellis, Official Receiver in 
Bankruptcy, 3, Manor Place, Sunderland, 
that the firm of Hedley, Welsh and Com- 
jmny, lately carrying on business in New¬ 
castle-upon-Tyne, which has been adver¬ 
tising seed Potatoes for sale, is unable to 
fulfil its obligations. Persons, therefore, 
who have placed their orders with Hedley, 
Welsh and Company should take immedi¬ 
ate stejw; to obtain supplies elsewhere, and 
advise Mr. Ellis of the amount of any 
claim they may have against the firm 
| named, and when cheques were forwarded. 


PANSY 


(Velvet 

Monarch.) 


The largest Pansy in cultivation; blooms 3 to 4 in. 
across; marvellous colours and markings. Plant now 
to have enormous blooms soon. I^rge plants, full 
of buds, 50, la. 8d. ; 100, 3s. Carriage paid. 


H. REEVE8, Nurseryman, Sturry, Canterbury. 


ROSES! ROSES!! 


CLEARANCE SALES. 
In all very best kinds 
Carriage paid for ca«h. 
6 choice Standard Roses, 8s. 12 hardy Hush Roses, 5s. 0«1. 

6 grand Teas, or hybrid Teas, 4s. 6 beat new Roses, 4s. 6d. 
6 best assorted Ramblers, 3s. 6 finest climbing K<>b b, 3k. 6d. 
6 dwarf Polyanlha and monthly Roses, 3s. 6 beautiful 

yellow Roses, 4s. Weeping Standard Roses, best kinds, 3 to 
5 ft. and 6 and 7 ft. stems, 2«.. 2s. 6d., and 3s. 6d. e ich. Large 
stock of Fruit Trees, Hush Fruits. Shrubs, Nursery stock of 
nil descriptions. Plant now. Catalogue and Lists free. 
Established over 50 years.—JAMES WALTERS, Mount 
Radford Nurseries. Exeter. 


yox-poisoxoTJS 


KEEP YOUR PATHS CLEAN 

with 4 & 

McDOUGALLS 

WEED KILLER. 

WRITE FOR PRICES AND N# ME 
OF LOCAL DEALER TO 

McDougall Bros. Ltd., Port St.. Manchester 


G ERANIUMS, autumn-rooted. — Pau 

Crampel, 2s. 3d. d'»z.; 12s. txl. 100. Single Jacoby (crim 
son), King of Denmark (double salmon). Is. 9d. d<>z. ; 10s 
100. Ivy-'.eaf Mine Crousse (light pink}, C. turner (deep 
pilik). Is. 6d. do/.. Choice named greenhouse var., 3s. doz. 
- CEOROE FUL I,E R, Hobertsbriage, Sussex. 

■pRUIT TREES true to name—my specialiTy! 

■L Fig Trees. Grape Vines, Orange Trees injpots. Scotch 
Roses, extra strong, well rooted, yellow, Is. ed. ; white, 1*. 
each. Catalogue*. WILLTAYLER. Hampton, Middlesex. 

TV/TIL LIONS - PLANTS. — Cabbage plants, 

earliest autumn sown, 2s. 6d. 10). Prize Onions, Ail«a 
Craig, also Savoys, hardy Bath Cos lettuce, Urusse's 
! Sprouts, all 2s. 61. 100, post free. — D. BIRD (Dept. 3', 
Box hedge Farm, Banbury 


MAKE YOUR GARDEN KEEP YOU 

BY USING 

RITO 

(THE HUMOSIN FOOD FOR SOIL BACTERIA). 

Extracts from letters received from ploased users 
TOMATOES :— 

“ Plants much stronger and larger, nearly three times as 
much fruit on those that had the benefit of RITO.” 

“I used RITO on Tomatoes last summer, growing in 
rather poor soil, and found it stimulated growth con¬ 
siderably, and was thereby enabled to pick an excellent 
crop. ” ^ 

Equally good reports from growers ox all Garden Produce. 


PRICE3 :-3 bushel bag, 17 6: 2 bushel hag, 12 6; 1 bushel bag, 7 6. 
Carriage paid. Cartons, 1 • each. 

Ask for Booklet, "Rito Results," from Dealers, or 

THE MOLASSINE COMPANY, Ltd., 16, Tunnel Avenue, GREENWICH. 


RITO SUITS EVERYTHING THAT i f GROWS. 
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PORTABLE WOOD BUILDINGS 


Wireworms and Slugs 
Killed 


PORTABLE STABLE. COACH. AND 
HARNESS HOUSE. 


Suitable for 1 pony and trab, 
14ft lonj by 10ft wide, £16 10s. 
For 1 horse and trap, 15ft long by 
12ft. wide, £21 15s. ; 2 horses and 
trap, 20ft. long by 12ft. wide, £28 10s. 


Just sprinkle a little Vaporite 
powder (lj lbs. to every 10 sq. 
yards) over the ground and work 
it well into the soil when digging* 
The Grubs and Wireworms will 
be quickly destroyed. 


COTTAGES. DWELLING HOUSES. See. 

_ Containing two Bedroom*, 

i A Sitting Kooui, and Kitchen. 

WA' Price on Kail at Works, 

1 ll ^ . ll f K ' ^£31 y‘ >om u ° r "' 

* or ol ^ cr de8i 8™» *e« 


Vaporite 


A Spadeful of Dead Grubs. 

501 bs . I 

1IJ lbs. ./. 

Carriage Paid. 


{ Small 

A, T‘n‘t :: 

„ 28 lbs. .. 

OJ all Seedsmen. 

Remember that Wireworms, Leather Jackets, etc., infest old 
land—and get a tin of Vaporite to-day. 

Write for Leaflet No. 16. 

The Strawson Chemical Co., Ltd. (Dept. P), 
79, Queen Victoria Street, E C. 4. 


Cucumber Frames. 

from 32'S. 


Greenhouses, from £5 5s. 


POULTRY APPLIANCES 

cf every description supplied. 
\ Poultry Houses from 35'- 
L, For Foster Mothers, Brooders, 
l. Coops and Runs, Fatlenlnfif 
c® 3 Pens, Dog Kennels, etc.. 
See List. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE, FREE, 


743, Old Kent Rd., LONDON, S.E.15 


Special Prices for Cash with Order In Hull. 
GLASS, 4/21 oz. 

Boxes, 100 200 I Boxes. 100 2 

»<1 ft. an ft. sq. ft. aq. 

8 x 6in.21 - 38-12.14.15.16. 18, k- 

9 x 7in. .. ..22- 39 6 20.22. 24 x 12m. j 32 e 6 

10 x Sin. 27 6 50- 16 -.„ 17 - 18 > 20 x \ 

!S!J:!f;Si": §?: It k S! 

12.13. 14 x 10m. 31 - 51 - 20,22.24 x 15in 'i 

L 11 *? ■ 32 - 5a - 18. 20. 22. 21 x 33/8 C: 

16.18.20 x lUin. ... e, 16in. I 

16.18.20 xlliu. j 32 6 57.’ 20.22. 24 x 18;,', 37 - 6: 

CWt ’ 6 ’ icwt * 79; I 011 

DIAMONDS. 7 6 and 10 6 each. 

GLASS CUTTERS. 6-whoeI, 1 6each' 

BEST MIXED PAINTS. -7-ll>. levertins. Whl 

8-aconj; ordinary coloura, 6 - per atone. 

r. A T. ROSS, LTD 
—BURTON ST., HULL. Eatab.1843 — 


Advertisement Rates 


Scale of Charges for 
Advertisements in 

gardening illustrated 


LIST 82x of 
Complete Appa- 
ratus post free, 


Lino Advertisements. -Single Insertion*. 91. p#r 
line, minimum thr«e lilies (about twenty words fill the first 
three line8, and nine words each additional line). Front 
page, if guaranteed. Is. per line. No reduction for series 

Terms for Display Advertisements, 10s. prr 

inch (reduction for aeries). 

Advertisers not having a regular account at the offi -q 
must accompany their orders w.th remittance. Orders &u 1 
adveit.sementcopy should be aldreasel— 

MANAGER, 

63, LINCOLN S INN FIELDS, LONDON, W.C. 2. 


25 Years’ Record 


When writing to Advertisers please mention 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


Chatham, 

25th A ugust, UW t . 

Dear Sirs, 

Will you kindly send me 
a No. 2 Greenhouse Boiler tv 
replace one q f yours which has 
been in use for the putt 25 

years. 

Tours faithfully, 


If you are interested in this week’s 

“GARDENING ILLUSTRATED,” 

please order the paper through your local Newsagent, or direct by post 
from the Publisher, at 63, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C. 2. 

The cost is 2d. weekly ; or by post for three months, 2/6 ; six 
months, 5/-; twelve months, 10/-; for Abroad, 12/-. 


Illustrated Prioo List Free. 


Thos.W. ROBINSON, ltd. 

Dennis Iron Works, 

STOURBRIDGE. 


LION CYCLES, £6 6s. Od. Cash, 


or 15/- with order an 1 monthly payments. 

Signed Guarantee for all time. 

_ Paekod in crate free and carriage paid. 

Since 1905 I have advertised in this naper, and have made 
and sold over 20,009 Machines. NO EXTltAS: Lamp, Bell, 
Pump, and everything Included. Carriage paid. YOU 
CAN It!DR AND TEST THU MACHINE FOlt 10 DAYS. 
IE YOU DO NOT APPROVE I PAY ALL CAliUI AGE. 
I have thousands of testimonials. Write to-day for copies 
nnd Catalogue, with illustrations and full soecitioation. — 
GEO KGB BEATSON, LTD, "LION CYCLE” WORKS, 
8T> MOSELEY STREET. B litMINCH AM __ _ 

A SHIELD FOR. YOUR BOY AT THE 

-LA. FUONT.— Full particulars will be sent on receipt of a 
post card of the latest steel Shield for wearing under the 
tunic. A real life saver. Address-BRITISH & ALLIES 
SHIELD, 63, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, W.C. 2. 


F LOWER POTS. — 10 8in., 15 6in., 20 5in„ 

30 3lin., 25 2fin, ( complete, packed free, 7s. 6d. Illus¬ 
trated List of Pots, Seed and Cutting Pans, etc., free. — 
TIIOS. JEAVONB, SilYM-Stjpet Potteriea, U«orle? IlilL 

Digitized by CjGO<?l£ 


To Publisher or Newsagent :— 

Please deliver “Gardening Illustrated ” weekly for which I 
enclose _ 

Name _,__ ___ 

(Mr., Mrs., or Miss) 

Address (in full) _______ 

rrinted VaMished the tSTwiph^.* *** W 
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A LESSON OF THE YEAR. 

This hard and ugly spring has told more 
than ever what the usual British spring 
does and the good of having hardy flowers 
in the house in spite of wind and weather. 
The Japanese, with their fine native 
shrubs and flowering trees, have taught us 
the value for the house of their branches 
gathered before the natural season of 
bloom, and opening prettily in the room. 
We in Britain are richer in hardy flowers, 
apart from shrubs, and should make free 
use of them in the house. There are no 
collections so good in other lands, but the 
early-flowering kinds are often the victims 
of frost and storm. That we cannot help 
in the open, but to change the result much 
may be done. This season even the 
hardiest things like the Crocus have hardly 
opened. 

In gardens where there are many hardy 
plants it would be a good plan to have a 
nursery corner to grow favourite early 
flowers in pane or baskets to be grown 
simply in the open air and brought into 
the house soon after Christmas and set in 
cool windows, where they would open 
cheerfully a month before their usual 
season. It is the way I tried my Prim¬ 
roses; in the woods they often show a 
flower about Christmas. By lifting plants 
with balls and setting them in a broad 
basin with a little Moss in the crevices 
they will flower for three months in a cool 
window*. Rarer Primroses, if we have 
them, and Blue-eyed Mary (Omphalodes 
verna), treated In the same w’ay, are 
pretty, and one might say it generally of 
very early flowers. 

It is often a very good way, when a plant 
dislikes our natural soil, to try it in a pot 
or pan, where it is so easy to adapt a soil 
to its needs. For years I tried in vain to 
grow the gold-netted Iris in beds, though 
with a neighbour it grows like a weed. 
Here is one of the cases in which pot cul¬ 
ture will succeed w ? ith a flower of rare 
beauty, and there are many others. Some 
soils are quite intractable to certain plants. 
No amount of labour will make them the 
equal of those in a naturally fine soil, as, 
say. that in the neighbourhood of Edin¬ 
burgh. and therefore it is often better to 
giv»‘ it up. just as I have done l>efore with 
tin* failure in my soil of Daphne Mezorcum, 
which grows so freely in Surrey cottage 
gardens. A native shrub, too, in chalky 
woods, showing that our hardy native 
flowers are not exempt from the law of 
soils. Wliat hardier than the Christmas 
Roses, and nothing will move them in cold 
soils, while they may be quite free and 
handsome 500 miles further north In 
Ireland and Scotland in a volcanic or other 
free «>wiil. 

Another gain of the pot or i>an way is 
that it briugs the beauty of things nearer 
to the eye; one sees them safe in varied 
lights. This year Crocus Imperati rarely 
opened its flowers. Some buds gathered 
began to open in the window’. Even in a 
fair spring some flow-el's paxfi so rapidly 
that we may miss them, owing to drying 
winds or .sunny days on warm slopes. 

The plan is admirably adapted to the 
alpine flora, too, many gems of it being 
early bloomers and of great beauty, like 
the rosy Primrose arfll*-various Trim roses 
of the Imlian hills, ahd of jfci^Jqfctfture 
they would be well Wbnn havii^i 1 pan of 


each for early bloom in a cool window. 
As in nearly all alpine lands, the flowers 
are safe until the snow melts—often in 
summer—it is clear we treat the flowers 
harshly if we expose the very early ones 
to our snowless frosts and harsh winds, 
and therefore some handsome alpine plants 
might well be prepared in the nursery of 
hardy plants for blooming in the house. 

W. 


NOTE8 OF THE WEEK. 

Crocus Bleu Cosiest©.— Crocuses this year 
have had to withstand many attacks of 
storm and frost, and even the oldest 
golden have not escaped. The very soft- 
coloured and distinct form with the above 
name has come best out of it so far. It is 
also know-n under the name of China Blue. 
— W. 

Draba aizoldes.— This, which has been 
in bloom since the third w-eek of March, is 
among the choicest plants of the early rock 
garden. Its trim rosettes, thin, elegant 
stems, and nodding heads of lemon-yellow- 
flowers afford a pretty contrast with the 
purple glory of Saxifrage oppositifolia 
blooming close by.—A. T. J. 

Naroissus pallidus praecox.— Usually this, 
has to give precedence to N. minimus or 
the Saragossa Daffodil, a small, dw-arf, 
j-ellow Ajax, but this year, as last, one 
paliidus praecox in a sheltered place 
anticipated the others. In early March a 
flower was fully open on the south side of 
a big bush of one of the shrubby Spiraeas 
which protected it from the north and 
allowed it to open earlier. I am fond of 
this Daffodil, with its soft colouring, 
which varies in the different forms.—S. 
Arnott. 

The deadly Yew.— In view of all* the talk 
about science and the many professors in 
cur day it is sad to read this note in a 
daily paper:— 

More than fifty sheep out of a large 
flock pastured in West Lothian died 
from the effects of eating leaves of 
Yew--trees and Rhododendron bushes. 
Many more of the sheep, which escaped 
from a field, are seriously affected. 

Our planters and nurserymen should bo 
hold to blame for such stupidities, to the 
evil result of which our columns have 
borne testimony. 

Corylopsis pauoiflora.— From Mr. T. 
Smith, of New-ry, come some flowering 
branches of this, which he says “ is one of 
the prettiest of early spring flow’ering 
shrubs.” From the specific name, one 
might imagine that tiie species under 
notice was shy flow’ering. This Is not so 
judging by the specimens sent, which are 
a mass of bloom. It is really a free- 
flowering shrub. A native of Japan, it 
has been in cultivation twenty years or 
more, but is not widely grown, owing, no 
doubt, to its early growth and its liability 
to injury from late spring frosts. Estab¬ 
lished plants reach a height of from It feet 
to 4 feet. 

Parrotia perslca.— 1 This, shown in flow-er 
at a recent meeting of the Royal Horti¬ 
cultural Society, blooms usually fairly 
freely. I have known the same trees 
flower each year for over twenty years. It 
lacks the bCauty of the Witch Hazels, 
although a well-flowered tree in March is 
not to be despised. In addition to its 
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being an early-flowering tree its leaves 
colour brilliantly in autumn.—W. D. 

Lenten Lilies are now fairly numerous 
(March 2(ith), and in a few days there 
will be the usual fine display of these wel¬ 
come flow-ers. Planted freely in all ex¬ 
posures in the woodland, by Grass paths, 
and in the garden, the value of these 
Daffodils is great, and, as they increase 
from year to year, they are alike decora¬ 
tive when - growing and can be cut In un¬ 
limited quantities.—W. McG. 

A note from Wilts.— It is early days yet 
to know the exact amount of damage done 
by the cutting w-inds, but when St. John's 
Wort and Berberis are brown and sere 
one trembles for one’s tender shrubs. 
Azura microphylla is brown and black. 
Laurustinus is cut. Has anyone noticed 
the disgusting smell of the dead, leaves? 
The shoots of Cboisya are yellow*. Car- 
penteria is leafless; so are Berberis steno- 
phylla and B. Darwini. Cistns and 
Ceanothus are apparently dead; any 
amount of frostbite among the Roses. 
Eleagnus macrocarpa, Garrya elliptica, 
Phillyreas, and Berberis Beall are un¬ 
harmed.—M. Buxton, Tockcnham, Wilts. 

Tender Hollies.— My Hollies have had a 
hard time this past winter, not passed yet 
either, as there is a fall of snow on the 
ground as I w-rite (in mid-April). Pemey’s 
Holly (Ilex Perneyi) seems quite hardy be¬ 
side the Horned Holly * (I. cornuta), of 
which a group beside it is much disfigured. 
Mr. Bean says the Horned Holly is quite 
hardy in the London district, so it is to be 
hoped it is the foliage only, though an 
evergreen Holly with blighted leaves is a 
poor sight. It is too soon to speak of how 
all the fine kinds we now have, both wild 
species and garden varieties of our own 
native kind, have withstood the hard 
winter.—W. 

Notes from Bettws-y-Coed. — Daphne 
Blagyana, which has been quite unpro¬ 
tected, is at last opening Its flowers. 
Strong plants of Lithospermum prostra¬ 
tum and “ Heavenly blue ” all round the 
Daphne are apparently dead. In October 
last I planted half-a-dozen Pentstemon 
hoterophyllus, and close by three Linuin 
arlmreum, very strong i>ot plants. The 
lVnfstemons are making strong growth: 
the Linoms seem to l»e dead. Most of the 
plants of Thymus erieicfolins ami T. 
ereetus are dead. A line hush of T. 
vulgftris from Sir’W. Thiselton Dyer’s 
garden seems to be killed, and a year-old 
plant the same. /Tills‘Thyme is also sold 
as T. nitidus, a most charming plant where 
it succeeds. As for Cistus, nine out of ten 
are dead. I counted eighteen specimens 
which have had to be pulled up. Even the 
roots are dead, yet they were all in the 
poorest of soil, mostly growing under great 
slabs of ruck. One thing gives me pleasure, 
the true Dianthus Silencer Iliekhum. Vp 
to the end of March it looked like dry hay. 
but is now quite green. All plants of 
Hyixn icum fragile are dead; so is II. Coris. 
H. jNjlyphyllum has escaped. Philesia bu\i- 
folia is uninjured.—E. Charles Buxton, 
Coni JJmr, Tttthcs-y-Cocd. 

Arid Italian gardens.— In the “spring” 
number of Country Life are figured some 
of the more famous Italian, or.what should 
l>e better called. stone gardens, which were 
made by men wholly Oblivious to the needs 
of a 
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glance at the court of Villmo medica, not 
even a place for a flower bed; stones every¬ 
where, and only a few wretched Aloe-like 
plants in vases of no particular distinc¬ 
tion. There is nothing but extravagant 
waste in such theatrical displays in the 
open air. But in Italy, where the ground 
is used in simpler ways and where Cypress 
and Olive are allowed to show their 
natural grace of form, and advantage is 
taken of the climate, which allows of the 
growth of the noble garden flora w r e now 
possess, then we get not only an Italian 
garden, but one for all who have eyes for 
beauty of tree or flow r er. Of the result of 
the natural and artistic way we may see 
excellent instances in the lake region, and 
in the southern parts, too, where Nature 
gets a chance and where the need of 
clipping all into absurd shapes is not pur¬ 
sued to the death of all charm. Some of 
the scenes show-n would do well for a 
theatre in the open air if anyone in our 
clime should long for such.—W. 

Double-flowered Peach fruiting. — Six 

years ago, in planting a garden at Hadley, 
in Hertfordshire, I put in a standard 
double-flow'ered Peach-tree. In August, 
1915, I was surprised to see this tree carry¬ 
ing four or five large fruits. They were 
quite hard and green then, but a few' 
w r eeks later the owner wrote telling me 
that they had ripened and were of first- 
rate quality. Last year the tree bore 
several dozen fruits and ripened them. I 
only saw them in the green stage, but I 
was told that they were juicy, sweet, and 
of excellent flavour, and the owner has a 
very good idea of what a good Peach is, 
having at one time grown large quantities 
of them on walls. Of course, this proves 
that the flowers are not fully double. 
There are probably several extra rows of 
petals, but the reproductive organs have 
not re/erted to petals as is the case in 
fully double flowers. But what seems 
more remarkable is that a standard Peach¬ 
tree in an open position should ripen its 
fruits without the aid of a w’all and iu 
such a high, cold neighbourhood north of 
London as Hadley Green. I have been 
told that the variety called Libra ripens 
good Peaches as a bush or standard in the 
o]K?n and without wall protection, and I 
am experimenting with it here, but at pre¬ 
sent my tree is too young to have given 
results.— Clarence Elliott, Stevenage. 

Narcissus minimus.— This and N. minor 
—the latter, by the w*ay, regarded as the 
type, and the former a variety only—are 
both ideal for the cold-house if grown in 
pans, for which work they are eminently 
suited. Here they may be seen to advant¬ 
age and enjoyed to the full, whereas, if in 
tlie open, unless on a grassy bank or in 
the rock ga rden, where they should be seen 
through the thinnest carpet of greenery, 
they would soon be spoiled by rain or be¬ 
spattered w’ith soil. Two inches or so 
high, the subject of this note Is as per¬ 
fectly formed a3 any trumpet Daffodil, its 
well-flanged rim as strong a feature as in 
many leading varieties. Because of its 
miniature habit of growth it is not popu¬ 
lar with the majority. It may, however, 
be grown in the alpine-house with ad¬ 
vantage, since in the early days of the year 
flowers of its colour are not plentiful there, 
and no other plant is likely to come into 
competition with it. Despite its size, it is 
considered of good constitution. Estab¬ 
lished groups of it were recently very beau¬ 
tiful in the rock garden at Kew, while 
pans of it in the alpine-house were also 
very pretty. A dozen or more of its bulbs 
may easily be grown in a pan 6 inches in 
diameter.—J. 

-To my foijtier' list of SMblg flowers 

in bloom Nareis^s_ckiii.pn£iWi W to be 


added. Quite expanded, the neat little 
blooms were observed on March 26th. 
Certainly the bulbs are in a favoured 
place, being grown in a bank of rockwork 
well sheltered by a greenhouse, while the 
easterly wind is broken by a Beech hedge. 
N. eyebimineus sometimes runs this variety 
rather closely, but N. minimus is quite the 
leader during the present season.—W. 
McGcffog, Balmae , Kirkcudbright. 

8axifraga Criesbaohi.— This is a far 
more variable species than was at first 
supposed. When, the species gained a 
First-class Certificate in February, 1903, a 
form with reddish glandular pubescent 
stems, drooping or sub-erect inflorescences, 
and flat rosettes of leaves w’as that gener¬ 
ally seen, though minor differences of 
stem vigour and leafiness were also re¬ 
marked. Of such a form an illustration 
in colour appears as a frontispiece in Mr. 
Irving’s book on the genus. At the Royal 
Horticultural Society’s show on the 27th 
ult. two large pans of a very distinct and 
handsome form were sent up from the 
Wisley gardens of the Society. These I 
had seen last j’ear, and remarked upon 
their distinctive character. In this, the 
flattisli rosette of the first-known form is 
replaced by one of conical shape, the 
shorter leaves more silvery, closely imbri¬ 
cated, and very rigid. The flower-spike is 
bolder, almost erect, more densely fur¬ 
nished with broadly ovate leaves—in the 
older form the stem leaves incline to spoon 
shape—which are heavily tipped with 
glaucous green and coloured blood-crim¬ 
son at their bases. This form, too, would 
appear later in flowering, hence Is distinct 
in many ways. It is said to be a free seed¬ 
ing variety, hence should soon become plen¬ 
tiful. If naturally later, its flowering will 
be welcome by reason of the succession it 
will afford to the better-known kind. No 
alpine attracted more than -this on the oc¬ 
casion named.—E. H. Jenkixs. 

Cydonla Maulel. — This April-flowering 
shrub is a native of Japan, and it may 
often be seen represented in Japanese 
drawings, either alone or in companionship 
with other attractive flowering shrubs. 
Here it forms a very beautiful object when 
in full flower, whilst in autumn it serves 
the double purpose of providing fragrant 
and showy fruits which, on the plants, are 
pleasant to look upon, and from an econo¬ 
mic point of view can be made into an 
excellent jelly. Growing from 2 feet to 
3 feet high* it forms a rather dense bush 
with bright green deciduous leaves, the 
almost brick-red flowers being borne a 
little iu advance of the new leaves from 
buds on the previous year’s wood and from 
short, spur-like growths. The individual 
flowers are more than an inch across, and 
are often crowded together on the branches 
iu considerable numbers. There is a 
variety called alba, with whitish flowers, 
w T hich is inferior to the type, but superba, 
w’ith larger flow’ers, crimson in colour, is 
superior to the common kind. Cydonla 
Maulei grows well in ordinary garden soil, 
particularly where it is well drained and 
of a loamy nature. A sunny position is 
desirable, or it may be planted at the foot 
of a low wall and allowed to grow over it. 
Propagation can be effected by layering 
branches or by detaching small sections 
with a few roots from the base of an old 
plant and planting them separately.—D. 

Erica medlterranea. — The Southern 
European Heaths have had a bad time 
during the last few months, for they were 
seriously injured by the cold and dry winds 
of early February, whilst subsequent frost 
and sunless w r eather have givefi them no 
opportunity up to early April of making 
even a partial recovery. But E. 
medlterranea has not suffered nearly so 
much as E. lusit&nica, E. arborea, and E. 


australis, and with mild w’eather many of 
its flowers would still expand. The reason 
for its extra hardiness is that it does not 
naturally occupy such a warm region as 
the other species, being a native of' South- 
West Europe and not the Mediterranean 
region as a whole, as the name might 
imply. It is found in Spain and Portugal, 
whilst one variety is wild in Ireland. 
Although often seen as a com para Lively 
small bush 2 feet or 3 feet high, it some¬ 
times grows much larger, and siecimens 
10 feet or 12 feet high have been recorded 
in the British Isles, such specimens having 
a considerable spread. It is usually at its 
best from late March until the middle of 
May, during which time its branches are 
laden with rosy-purple flowers. It lias 
several varieties which, as a rule, are no 
improvement on the type. Alba, with 
white flowers, is, however, distinct, whilst 
nana is of dwarf, compact growth and very 
suitable for grouping with the type. Like 
other Heaths this is seen to the greatest 
advantage when grown in large masses, 
but if planted close in the first place the 
bushes should be thinned out as they gain 
size, so that some of the chief plants may 
develop to the best advantage.—D. 

Chlonodoxa glgantea.— Collected bulbs 
of this fine Glory of the Snow vary con¬ 
siderably in their colouring, apart from 
the rare white and pink varieties which 
are in existence. Seedlings, also, give 
similar differences in hue, although all are 
of varying shades of purple. Some are 
pale, others are bright purple, and others, 
again, are of a glowing purple which is 
most effective and pleasing. In the matter 
of form, also, there is considerable differ¬ 
ence. A proportion is quite starry and 
others approach more or less to the perfect 
rounded outline. There appears but little 
difference, if any, between some of the 
varieties received as C. gigantea and those 
obtained as C. AlFeni. The main distinc¬ 
tion between the two ought to lie in the 
latter producing more than one flower on 
a scape, but this is not invariably the case. 
I have a few exceedingly good forms of C. 
gigantea in my garden. I can never under¬ 
stand why the authorities class O. gigan¬ 
tea, which is synonymous with C. grandi- 
flora, as a form of C. Luciliip. It seems 
to me as if it w r ere as worthy of specific 
rank as the tiny C. nana, which I have 
had for some years.—S. Abnott. 

Golf and it8 effect on landscape design. 
—The Americans seem to have become 
more daft about golf than our own people. 
Mr. Wilhfelm Miller, the landscape gar¬ 
dener, is laying out their greens and docs 
it in a true way. The effect of these 
breezy, open spaces on the landscape is 
really good. He says in the Golfers' 
Magazine (Chicago):— 

The principles of landscape garden¬ 
ing are so few and simple that anyone 
can understand and enjoy them. 
Whether he can apply them is another 
matter, but everyone should know 
enough about the subject to decide 
whether his landscape man is giving 
him what he ought to have or not. It 
is commonly said that the whole art 
of landscape gardening, as applied to 
home grounds, can be reduced to three 
fundamental principles. The first is 
the open central lawn—not a lawn 
spotted with flower beds or fancy 
trees. The second is the grouping or 
massing of trees and shrubs, which i.s 
better than scattering or dotting them 
about. The third is the free use of 
curved lines, which are more natural 
than straight ones. 

His advice is wholly good, but the use of 
such illogical terms as “ garden architect " 
he {sejepg, on wi|l^ and the term “gar- 
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denesque ” is awkward. It is a poor term 
to describe the spotty-dotty w’ay of plant¬ 
ing and scattering about of ugly, showy 
bedding and carpet gardening. To show 
the need of the right words about the sub¬ 
ject we see that in the same Golfers' 
Magazine there is an advertisement of a 
seed house as giving expert advice on j 
“ golf-course architecture.” As well de¬ 
scribe a landscape painter like Constable 
or'Daubigny as a landscape architect. And 
the absurdity is caused by the misuse of 
the term by American designers of gar¬ 
dens and parks.—W. R. 

Campanula uniflora. — A curious little 
Bellflower, which is, I think, not on the 
market at present, although another is 
offered under the name, is Campanula unt¬ 
il ora, a native not only of North America, 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

SYRINGA WILSONI. 

This ne\v Lilac belongs to the same sec¬ 
tion of the family as the Himalayan | 
Syringa Ernodi, and will probably form as 
large a bush. It is a native of China and 
is onejof Mr. E. H. Wilson’s introductions, 
he having collected seeds in 1908 from 
plants growing in thickets at altitudes 
varying from 2,500 feet to 3,000 feet in 
Western Szechuan. From what can lx* 
seen of it at present it is likely to grow 
well in the British Isles and to form a 
large bush. The leaves are rather like 
those of S. Emodi, and there is a similar 
inflorescence of white or pale lilac flowers 
produced in June. The inflorescence is ' 


rosy-red blossoms, is the form generally 
met with, but there are some distinct 
varieties well worth cultivation. Among 
them are albklum, wiiose flowers are 
nearly white. This variety is sometimes 
liable to die off without any apparent 
cause. In atro-mbens the flowers are very 
deeply coloured, but smaller than those of 
the type. The racemes, too, are smaller. 
The variety Brocklebanki, w’liich received 
an Aw’ard of Merit from the Royal Horti¬ 
cultural Society three years ago, is re¬ 
markable for its rich yellow foliage. A 
double-flowered form, flore-pleno, is in 
cultivation. This is later in flowering than 
the others, and the blossoms last well. The 
variety splendens, as grown by some, is 
the finest of all, but this name has been 
used for more than one form. The allied 



where it extends from Labrador and Arctic 
America to Alaska and south in the 
Rockies to Colorado, but also of the arctic 
regions of Europe and Asia. It is a 
perennial, producing one blue flower on a 
stem and opening in summer. The height 
of the plant is about C inches at the most. 
The flower is erect and the leaves are 
either linear, linear-oblong, or the lower 
ones spoon-shaped and obtuse. They, are 
either entire or but sparsely toothed. The 
calyx is large for the size of the flower.— 
Ess. 

Primula rosea.—This gorgeous Primula 
is now showing the first of its brilliant 
carmine-rose flowers above its almost leaf¬ 
less crowns. It is growing in a wet, but 
well-drained, situation close to running 
w’ater and does not seem to object to half 
shade. The flowering season is prolonged 
almost into summer, the stems gradually 
increasing in length until by seeding time 
they are some 8 Inches high. There are 
other forms—viz., P. grandiflora and P. 
splendens—but it is difficult to imagine 
anything more striking in colour than the 
type.—A. T. J., North Wales. 

Oracocephalum grandiflorum.—This is 
a rare plant in gardens at the present 
time. It is, indeed, doubtful if it was 
ever plentiful. Its bane is its liability to 
be attacked by slugs. In some winters, 
also, it appears to die off badly, and is 
only for those who can take special care 
of it. I can w T ell recollect seeing a good 
stock of it twenty-five years or so ago in a 
small nursery near Glasgow. It seems to 
like a nice eandvjoam and Beat.—S. 
Arxott. / > 
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often larger than that show T n in the accom¬ 
panying illustration, being well branched 
and up to G inches long. It thrives under 
similar conditions to the other Lilacs, re¬ 
quiring a sunny position and good loamy 
soil. So far this section of the family 
does not appear to have been crossed with 
the S. vulgaris varieties. If, how’ever, 
hybrids could be raised betw r een the two 
types it W’ould doubtless result in a more 
lengthy Lilac season, an Important matter 
with such a popular flower as the Lilac. 
At present the different species of the 
Emodi section do not produce fragrant 
flow r ers like those of S. vulgaris and S. 
persica. Probably, by crossing, fragrance 
could be introduced. D. 


The Flowering Currant (Ribes san- 
guineum).—The typical kind, with its 


Ribes aureum, with golden-yellow 7 flow’ers, 
and its variety aurantiacum, in which they 
are more of an orange tint, are also hand¬ 
some flow’ering shrubs. Betw r een the tw 7 o 
above-named si>ecies a hybrid has been 
raised. This, which is known as Ribes 
Gordonianum, is in many respects inter¬ 
mediate between the tw 7 o, the flow’ers be¬ 
ing reddish outside and yellow within. 

K R. W. 

Escallonia Langleyensls.—This is often 
referred to as an evergreen, but in my gar¬ 
den, in a south-w’est suburb of London, it 
loses all its leaves during the winter, how¬ 
ever mild the w’eather be. The specimen 
is trained to a fence facing east. In 
normal seasons it breaks out freely into 
growth directly the warm weather sets in, 
and flow r ers profusely. This winter it has 
suffered very to'Miat extent cannot 
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be determined at present, but it is to be 
hoped that this, one of the most admired 
objects in the garden, is not too hard hit. 
Strange to say, there are more leaves on 
It now than ever before, as, instead of 
dropping, they have shrivelled up on the 
plant. In losing its leaves in winter 
Escallonia Langleyensis is but following 
one of its parents, E. Philipplana, which 
is totally deciduous. Up to the present E. 
Langleyensis has proved perfectly hardy, 
for it was only in the nursery stage during 
the . severe winter of 1895. The present 
one will serve to test the hardiness of the 
many different subjects of recent introduc 
tion. For clothing a wall or fence E. 
Langleyensis is desirable, as if the main 
branches are fastened to the support the 
long, slender, semi-pendulous shoots will 
depend therefrom in a pleasing and in¬ 
formal manner.—W. T. 

Staohyurus praecox.— Although not a 
new shrub, this is not well known, though 
its distinct appearance and decorative 
character warrant its extended cultiva¬ 
tion. A native of Japan, it there grows 
at least 10 feet high, and it may attain the 
same height here. The young branches, 
of a dark reddish-brown, are conspicuous 
in winter, not only by their colour, but 
by the fact of the inflorescences being 
formed in autumn and hanging from the 
branches with unopened buds throughout 
winter. So long as the buds remain dor¬ 
mant they are not injured by severe frost, 
but after expansion sharp frost may do 
serious damage. The inflorescences ap¬ 
pear from the leaf-axils, and are catkin¬ 
like in appearance, each one 3 inches to 
5 inches long, and made up of a large 
number of small yellow flowers. As a 
rule, they are at their best in March, but 
this year they are very late, and cannot be 
at their best before the middle of April. 
To succeed with this shrub it should be 
given a sunny position sheltered from 
cold winds, and should be planted in good, 
well-drained, loamy soil to which a little 
leaf-mould or peat has been added. Cut¬ 
tings of short, half-ripe shoots can be 
rooted in summer by inserting them in 
light soil in a close and warm frame, or 
ripened shoots 9 inches to 12 inches long 
may be inserted out-of-doors in autumn.— 
D. 

Forsyth la intermedia. — Forsythia sus¬ 
pense merits all that is said in its favour 
on page 188. The desirable qualities of 
F. intermedia, or, at all events, some of its 
improved forms, must not, however, be 
passed over. The ordinary form of F. 
intermedia is generally regarded as a 
hybrid between F. suspensa and F. viri- 
dissima. Since the original F. intermedia 
was sent out some varieties thereof have 
been put into commerce, of which, I think, 
the best is spectabilis. This is described 
by Mr. Bean as in many respects the most 
beautiful of the Forsythias. In this the 
flowers are larger, of a deeper yellow, and 
more abundant than those of the type. 
The variety spectabilis was given an 
Award of Merit by the Royal Horticultural 
Society a couple of years ago. For group¬ 
ing on lawns or in similar positions F. 
intermedia can be strongly recommended, 
as it forms a more decided bush than F. 
suspensa, though in this respect this latter 
varies considerably. At one time the 
stlffer-growing kind was known as F. 
Fortune! and the loose-habited one as 
Sieboldi. The most recent of the For¬ 
sythias, F. europeea, and the .least orna¬ 
mental of all, was first discovered in 
Albania about twenty years ago. Com¬ 
pared with the others it is not worth plant¬ 
ing, but interesting as being a native of 
Europe, whereas the others come from 
China.—K. R. W. 

Digitized by 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

ROCK, ALPINE, BOO, PERN, AND 
WATER GARDENS. 

SOWING SEEDS ON MOSS. 

I expect most gardeners have, at one time’ 
or another, been worried, in raising small 
seeds which are slow in germinating, by a 
crop of beautiful Mass strangling the 
tiny seedlings. I find it an excellent plan 
^n raising many kinds of alpine plants 
whose seeds are small to wait until the 
soil in the seed-pan has developed a good 
crop of velvet Moss and then sow the seeds 
on the Moss. Growing velvety Moss is an 
almost perfect medium for the germina¬ 
tion of many small alpine seeds, especially 
if you keep a sheet of glass on the pot to 
maintain a moist atmosphere. If you sow 
your seeds on or in the soil the chances 
are that Moss will develop and smother 
the young plants by rising up round them. 
Wait until the Moss has formed and sow 
on it, and then not only does it help 
germination, but the seedlings, by sitting 
upon the surface of the green velvet and 
sending their roots dow r n through it to the 
soil beneath, are safe from strangulation. 
Last year I was given a pinch of seed of 
some large silver Saxifraga, special form 
of S. Cotyledon I think it w*as. I scattered 
it over a big Mossy stone lying on the 
shady side of an old Nut bush in my gar¬ 
den. That stone is now r spangled all over 
with silvery seedlings, some of them i inch 
across, ready, when a little larger, to be 
gently lifted from the Moss and pricked 
out In the rock garden. One of the worst 
pests In the seed-raising department is 
Liverwort. If Liverwort and Moss appear 
on the soil of the seed-pan it is generally 
a case of Livenvort first, Moss a bad 
second, and the seedlings nowhere. But I 
have never seen Liverwort appear once a 
pot is wren covered with Moss. This is 
another point in favour of sowing on Moss. 
Stevenage. Clarence Elliott. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Saxifraga Obrlatll.— This, a distinct 
hybrid resulting from .the crossing of S. 
marginata and S. Burseriana, is unlike 
either parent in habit, and suggestive only 
of a glorified form of S. marginata in its 
flowers. In flow’er quality alone it ds most 
satisfying, and if one could get flowers in 
plenty none would appeal more strongly 
w T hen the Burseriana season is practically 
over. Unfortunately, it does not flower so 
freely as one might w ish. It has a highly- 
encrusted habit of growth, but of a 
strangely elongated runaway type, which, 
not condescending to flower, presently be¬ 
comes straggling and altogether not 
eushion-like. This, indeed, appears to be 
its natural habit, and the least protection, 
even that of a cold, continuously-venti¬ 
lated frame, but quickly increases it, with 
an almost sure loss of flowering rosettes as 
the result. Mulching with loam and pul¬ 
verised rock modifies the elongated growth 
to some extent, though the better remedy 
is complete exposure (not to full sun) and 
tightly wedging it between rocks, w r here, 
in strong loam and broken rock in about 
equal parts, it w’ill produce a more com¬ 
pact tuft. Occasionally, S. Salomoni 
gives a few elongated growths, and more 
rarely a form of S. eaasia, and, so far as I 
remember, without ever producing a 
flower.— E. H. Jenkins. 

Viola p8eudo-gracill8.— It Is curious that 
so distinct a species as Viola gracilis 
should so seldom come true from seed. 
Without any artificial crossing seedlings 
from it seem almost always to vary I 
slightly from the true plant. The forms 


one gets are nearly always pretty, yet I 
like the graceful broken outlines, the solid, 
intense, violet colour, and clear white eye 
of true gracilis alw’ays a little better than 
the best seedling varieties and much better 
than many. The most desirable break I 
have yet seen Is V. pseudo-gracilis. The 
flowers are slightly larger than in the type 
and of a very brilliant reddish-violet. The 
plant is compact and flow T ers continuously 
from March till September. By March I 
mean March, not the disreputable period 
from which we have just emerged. But 
even now my plants of Viola pseudo- 
gracllis are in bud and showing colour. 
Another pretty break from V. gracilis is a 
pure white seedling which turned up in a 
Yorkshire rock garden and of which I was 
given cuttings. It promises well and will, 
I think, be a good plant for the rock gar¬ 
den.— Cl auence Elliott, Stevenage. 

Viola heterophylla.— Viola heteropliylla 
is, I think, the daintiest and prettiest of 
all the small mountain Pansies. It is rare 
in gardens, and yet there would seem to be 
no reason why it should be rare, for here 
it is perfectly at home both on limestone 
moraine and in ordinary garden loam. In 
fact, it looks rather sturdier and happier 
than it did among the Primula spectabilis 
turves on the Aina Tornbea. It seemed 
then an impossibly frail little plant to dig 
up and send home. In fact, my foreman, 
who was with me, refused to have any¬ 
thing to do with it. However, I took a 
few roots, and somehow they survived the 
journey. The plant forms a neat little 
tuft about 2 inches or 3 inches across. The 
flowers are a bright violet with a reddish 
tinge, and are marked with a few clearly- 
defined ray lines of darker purple. The 
plant is easily increased by seed, which it 
sets freely, and I find it not at all fasti¬ 
dious in the matter of soil. All it asks Is 
that It need not compete with large, coarse, 
romping alpines. — Clarence Elliott, 
Stev&nage. 


OUTDOOR PLANT& 

BURNING AND SEED GERMINATION. 
Your Los Angeles correspondent raises an 
interesting question (p. 187) in remarking 
that “ some plants rarely germinate un¬ 
less their seeds have been burned,'’ though 
it is probable that few readers will go so 
far as to agree with that statement taken 
literally. It is! however, very curious how 
certain plants will appear after burning. 
On the Welsh moors thousands of tiny 
Foxgloves will spring up in the wake of 
burnt Gorse. Were these seeds there be¬ 
fore the firing took place, or did they 
come there afterwards? If the- former, 
how is it they did not perish? For they 
appear more luxuriantly on patches where 
the heat has been severe and prolonged, 
and the soil baked, than in places where 
the herbage was merely singed away. If 
they were sown there after fire where do 
they come from, for Gorse Is usually 
burned in spring and the seedlings come 
up a few’ months later? 

I can corroborate all that Mr. Harry 
Johnson says in regard to this phenomenon 
in California, having seen the wonderful 
show of flowers that so quickly covers the 
track of a Brush blaze in that land of 
sunshine. Also, everyone who has ever 
travelled in Canada must have noticed how- 
Epilobium angustifolium races over the 
blackened w’aste. And it does not seem to 
matter where you are. It may be many 
miles from a clearing, in the depths of 
some forest where no Willow Herb is seen, 
yet if you come acrass a little patch, or it 
may be many square miles of charred tim¬ 
ber, there you will see the “ Fire-Weed,’* 
as it Is so aptly called, covering the 
blackened vegetation frith its rose-purple 
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flowers. This must be one of the most 
cosmopolitan plants in the Great Dominion, 
for it follows the railway cutting in an 
almost unbroken band of colour for 3,000 
miles from Vancouver to Quebec. It is as 
much at home in the defiles of the Rockies 
as it is on the plains of Saskatchewan; as 
beautiful on the banks of the St. Lawrence 
as it is in 4ii e forests of the Pacific shore. 

Doubtless the killing out of strong vege¬ 
tation gives seedlings of weaker plants a 
chance of life, and that, together with the 
fertilising properties of wood-ash, may 
help to explain the point mentioned by 
your correspondent. I never could feel 
quite sure that this matter has been satis¬ 
factorily explained. It is often as much 
of a mystery as the sudden appearance of 
thousands of Charlock plants on a patch 
of old pasture recently’ turned up and 
miles away from any cultivated land. 

A. T. Johnson. 

HABRANTHUS TRATEXSIS. 
Until a few years ago Habranthus pra- 
tensis was little known to the general 


If reports of hardiness are ns one would 
hope, llabranthus pratensis will be more 
sought after than ever before, for it is a 
brilliant flower. The blooms are carried 
in umbels of four upon stems 12 inches to 
18 inches high. They are vivid vermilion- 
scarlet, feathered with yellow at the base. I 
It is a free grower, and the bulbs, which 
are about the size of a medium Narcissus 
bulb and much like Narcissus bulbs in 
general appearance, increase fairly rapidly 
by olTsots. It should be planted in good 
loam in a sunny position, and it flowers in 
May and June. It belongs to the ! 
Amaryllis family and is synonymous with 
Amaryllis pratensis. It would be an 
interesting experiment to attempt hybrid¬ 
ising it with some of the finer forms of 
greenhouse Amaryllis with a view to 
raising an improved race of hardy or half- 
hardy llabranthus. Clarence Elliott. 

Stevenage. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

May-flowering Tulips. — I should bo ex¬ 
tremely obliged if you will kindly tell me the 



Habranthus 'pratensis. 


gardening public, nor was it generally con¬ 
sidered a hardy plant. But at the Great 
International Flower Show at Chelsea it 
was shown in splendid form in Messrs. 
Wallace and Co.’s outdoor garden exhibit, 
and ever since then the plant has been 
growing in popularity as a hardy bulb. It 
was introduced from Chili in 1S40, and 
Nicholson gives it as “nearly hardy.” 
Now it will be interesting to hear how 
Habranthus pratensis has fared in the 
open ground, and if it has maintained its 
reputation of hardiness after the severe 
weather of the past eight weeks. If it has 
survived the February of 1917 it may 
surely be called truly hardy. It is to be 
hoped that gardeners in various parts of 
the country wflio had bulbs in the <q>en 
will send in reports to Gardening Illus¬ 
trated stating how they have stood this 
winter, and under what conditions of soil 
and aspect, and if with the shelter of a 
warm wall, or therf>r5teetior of-ilshjs or 
litter,Chr what-hot. V i \J V [t 


class to which the Tulips belong that are left 
in the ground unmolested year after year—the 
sort that one sees in such great masses in old 
country gardens and that flower so profusely? 
Shouid they be thinned out at all—if so, how 
often? Also, are there really good white ones 
and > r ellow ones amongst them or any speci¬ 
ally striking colours? A few’ years ago I had 
some bulbs given me from an old vicarage 
garden, and have been so pleased with them, 
although they are not very special colours, 
that I am anxious to grow more of the same 
sort. From the bulb catalogues I have not 
been able to decide which sort they are, and 
have wondered if they are Darwin Tulips or 
Cottage Tulips.— Bournia. 

[Your Tulips may belong to either the 
“ cottage ” section or wfliat are known as 
“ breeders,” both of which contain con¬ 
siderable variety. The flowers of those 
first named are distinctly elegant in out¬ 
line, are also more tapering, and the stems 
more graceful. These are in almost end¬ 
less variety—white, golden, yellow, prim¬ 
rose, flame, pink, crimson, salmon, rose, 


scarlet, and much besides. The others arc 
of more cupped outline, the colours more 
restricted. Your better plan would be to 
send us representatives of what you have 
at flowering time, as then they can be 
correctly grouped. If, at the same time, 
you will say what colours you prefer, we 
will mime some suitable ones.] 

Narcissus Double White.— Will you please 
kindly tell me the name of a double white 
Narcissus—pure white, rosette-shape flower, 
one on a stem, that blooms rather late, and 
is generally seen in the Whitsuntide decora¬ 
tions at the churches? Any information con¬ 
cerning it would be very much appreciated.— 
Bournia. 

[This is the “ Gardenia-flowered Nar¬ 
cissus” (N\ poetieus fl.-pl.), a fragrant, 
May-flowering sort, and one of the latest 
to bloom. It is addicted to so-called 
“ blindness,” more particularly when 
grown in light, much-drained soils and in 
southern gardens. The variety has an un¬ 
mistakable preference for stiffisk soils that 
are also constantly cool and moist. Un¬ 
like many of its tribe, it dislikes lifting 
and drying off, and is best when per¬ 
manently planted. It should be planted 
0 inches or 8 inches deep. August is the 
best planting season, though if j’ou cannot 
give it the soil and other conditions named 
you are hardly likely to meet with much 
success in your district, where a partially 
shaded position or north border with mois¬ 
ture near the roots is the most likely to 
meet its special requirements.] 

Boissier’s Glory cf the Snow. — Both 
Boissier’s and Maw’s varieties of Chiono- 
doxa Lucillae are again in bloom, the latter 
generally coming in a little before the 
former, and it is easy to see the greater 
brightness of the one found by Bolssier, 
•W’hich has the priority in point of dis¬ 
covery. It more resembles'C. Tmolusi in 
intensity of colour, but C. Tmolus # i has 
greater warmth in its tints. I consider 
Boissier’s form superior to that of Maw. 
There ought to lie far more made of these 
Chionodoxas than at present, and the three 
most nearly allied—Boissier’s and Maw's 
C. Luciliae, and Mr. Whittall’s C. Tmolusi 
—are of great beauty. I have selected 
some nice seedlings, but, unfortunately, 
these are slow of increase.— S. Arnott. 

Annual Sunflowers.—Many will be look¬ 
ing for easily-grown and showy flowers for 
the ensuing season, and such might give a 
thought to the annual Sunflowers. The 
name, generally speaking, conjures up the 
tall, coarse form with large blooms, but 
there are many small-flowered and quite 
neat varieties. These are valuable in 
sheltered places, and give a 'wealth of 
material for cutting. Sunflowers must 
have a rather rich soil, as, being vigorous 
growers, they enjoy good food. There is 
a handsome variety bearing pale primrose- 
coloured heads with a dark eye which 
is very attractive, while Helia nthus 
cueumerifolius has blooms not much larger 
than those of the yellow’ Paris Daisy and 
is equally free-flow’ering.— A Scottish 
Gardener. 

Are Crocuses small this year?— I have 
heard quite a number of people lamenting 
that their Crocuses are unusually small this 
year, and in my disitriot, at least, this appears 
to be the case. The only way in which this 
can be accounted for, I think, is that the past 
summer was unfavourable to the production of 
large oorms and that this has had its influ¬ 
ence on the flowers. Some of the species also 
appear to be giving rather smaller blooms than 
usual.—S. Arnott. 


"The English Flower Garden and Homs 
Grounds.” —AYtc Edition, lith, revised, with descriptions 
oj all the best plants, trees, and shrubs, their culture and 
arrangement, illustrated on wood. Cloth, medium Si'o, 15s. ; 
post frtt, 15s. 6d. Of atl Booksellers or from the office 
of Gardening Illustrated, 63, Lincolns Inn Fields, 
London, W.C. t. 
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GARDEN FOOD. 

THE SWEET CORN VARIETIES. 
With a view to calling attention to the 
value of what we think the best addition 
to onr summer vegetables we quote this 
article from the Garden Magazine. Our 
seedsmen and gardeners are not yet fully 
aware of the good of this wholesome and 
agreeable food. We have tried some of 
the varieties named for several years, and 
rarely without good result, though our 
trials were not in favourable conditions. 
Ill warm valley soils there can be no doubt 
of success over a large area. 

There is one sure way to beat Jack 
Frost at his own game. Simply start 
your seeds of Sweet Corn indoors 
while he still makes surprise visits 
outdoors. Handy little paper pots 
may be bought at surprisingly low 
cost. Most seed stores now stock 
them. Take three evenly-sized kernels 
to every 3-Inch pot and press them 
about 1 inch deep into the soil. Do 
this any time after April 1st and keep 
the pots reasonably warm and the soil 
evenly moist. W f ithin two weeks 
sprouts will show'. When the little 
plants are about 3 inches high begin 
to keep them cooler to save them from 
becoming drawn: It is hardly safe to 
set them outdoors before all danger 
from frost is over—about the time the 
Maple trees are out in full leaf. There 
are two ways of - 

Setting out these pots. If you 
have succeeded in raising three fine, 
sturdy plants of about equal size, set 
out your plants in hills 3 feet apart, 
pots and all. The pots easily rot, 
while protecting the young Corn from * 
cut-worms early in the season. But 
do jiot forget to tear off the bottom of 
each pot so that the roots may spread 
quickly. On the other hand, if you 
have not succeeded in getting a good 
“stand ” (and this frequently happens 
to all of us, no matter how carefully 
seeds are selected) set your pots 1 foot 
apart in rows, with 3 feet between the 
rows. And do not set your pots in one 
straight row, 50 feet long, but rather 
in five short rows, each 10 feet long, 
forming a little “ block ” or square. 
This is a point some gardeners are apt 
to overlook. Yet, upon its observance 
depends entirely how well the plants 
are fertilised, which, in turn, deter¬ 
mines how well the ears will be filled. 
While the subject of fertilisation is 
befbre us let me caution you not to 
plnnt white and yellow sorts of the 
same season of maturity side by side. 

If you do you are bound to find yellow 
kernels all through the harvest of 
white ears and rice versd. Not that it 
matters much or affects the quality in 
any w*ay. But do not suspect your 
seedsman of selling you a poor strain 
if you iguore the question of cross¬ 
pollination. 

Corn for five from July to frost. 

—About Decoration Day I generally 
sow three 15-foot rows each of Golden 
Bantam and Sweet Orange. A week 
to ten days later I sow an equal 
amount of space to Howling Mob and 
Golden Rod. Of course, middle of 
April, I start about fifty pots of Early 
Dawn in our warm and sunny cellar. 
This generally ensures us the first ears 
of the season for the “ Fourth of 
July” dinner. For a succession up to 
frost I depend on repeated sowings of 
Golden Bantam and Howling Mob. It 
is, perhaps, w'orthy of mention that 
these two sorts seem to have a heavier 
husk than mast bthers.^ As 


they not only resist the attack of 
worms admirably, but also stand 
slight frosts without material injury 
to the ears within. 

Notwithstanding many opinions of 
others to the contrary, I have found 
the growing of corn in rows, with the 
plants 1 foot apart in the row, to be 
far preferable to the hill method. A 
given area will then yield more ears 
and, where the soil is rich and w r ell 
manured, the ears will be just as large 
as those grown on plants in hills. In 
l»oor soil, of course, where manuring 
in hills has to be resorted to, the 
method of planting in hills is the only 
choice. Where Corn is planted in 
rows slight hilling is advisable, especi¬ 
ally in windy sections. Every time 
the wind blow's your Corn over, its 
development receives a setback. To 
get the best out of every ear of Corn 
you grow, regardless of variety or in 
which season you harvest it, the ques¬ 
tion of 

Gathering is of prime importance. 
To know whether the Corn is “ready” 
(at the best stage of development in 
flavour and quality) open the husk 
just a little and press a finger nail 
against a well-developed kernel. If 
the skin yields to a slight pressure and 
plenty of milky juice is noticeable, the 
ear is ready for pulling. When 
gathering the first picking, do not pull 
or jerk the whole plant, but rather 
give the ear a twist and a downward 
break. 

Do not gather the ears until about 
half an hour before you wish to eat 
them. Have the water boiling and 
boil ten minutes. 

The choicest white hinds. — Early 
Dawn, Pocahontas, Gregory’s Original 
Crosby, Howling Mob, White Ever¬ 
green, and Country Gentleman. 

The pick of yellow kinds .—Golden 
Bantam, Golden Sugar, Seymour’s 
Swwt Orange, Golden Rod, Golden 
Cream, and Carpenter’s Golden Sweet. 
[With reference to the above note, / find 
Messrs. Barr do offer the fine varieties of 
these in their present year's list, as below: 
Cory, forming medium-sized cobs, early, 
sweet, and of delicate flavour, 5J feet; 
Country Gentleman, a tall late variety, 
forming medium-sized cobs of fine flavour, 
4 feet; Golden Bantam, a very hardy 
variety of dwarf habit, which may be 
planted out earlier than the others, cobs 
of medium size with bright-golden seeds , 
rich and sugary, 3 feel; Howling Mob, a 
vigorous-growing early variety of medium 
height, producing two fine cobs to a stalk, 
with 12 rows to 14 rows of pearly-white 
seeds of delicate sweet flavour, 5 feet. 
These I have tried and find good. The 
best kinds, sent me by Messrs. Thorburni, 
of Barclay-strect, New York, have, it is 
feared, gone down in a torpedoed ship.— 
W.] 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Pecans In April. —At last MM. Lewis 
Solomon, in Covent Garden, have had a 
consignment of excellent Pecans, large and 
in a good state. I hope they will be able 
to secure some of the present year’s Nuts 
in autumn. A good point as to this Nut Is 
the way it keeps in a good state.—W\ 

The Newtown Pippin in April.— I have 
just had some of this from MM. Lewis 
Solomon, the best Virginian seen for many 
a day, pretty in colour and not green like 
the Oregon fruit of the same sort. The 
flavour is wonderful, though gathered 
off the tree many months ago. A few r slices 
in salad of the day, Lamb's Lettuce and 
Beet, made it delicious. I cook the fruit 
and also eat it raw.—W. 


Peas and Beans.— In the rush to grow 
Potatoes other vegetables are being for¬ 
gotten. I have during the last few weeks 
asked many persons what they are going 
to grow on their plots, and almost invari¬ 
ably I get this reply : “lam going to plant 
the whole of it with Potatoes.” Surely in 
these days of meatless meals Peas and 
Beans are a great deal more useful than 
Potatoes, and ought not to be crowded out 
of the allotments by the other crop. Tall 
Peas are more trouble to grow than dwarf 
ones on account of the sticks they require. 
Much the same holds good of Runner 
Beans. Potatoes contain very little true 
food—they are nearly all starch, useful 
enough for keeping up the heat of the 
body, but of no value for the building up 
of fresh tissue. Peas and Beans, on the 
contrary, are rich in flesh-forming food, 
and a meatless dash made with them does 
one more good than a lot of butcher’s meat, 
despite all that may be said to the con¬ 
trary.—E. T. Ellis, Weetwood, Ecclesall, 
Sheffield. 

Bracken and Hop as vegetables.— When 
cooked as advised by “ H. T. C.” (p. 1<JG) 
these plants are excellent. Both must be 
gathered when quite young. Young 
Bracken Sprouts, as they are often called, 
should afford a good supply of green food 
in those localities where the plant abounds. 
Hops are not so easily obtainable, but 
plenty may be had in the Hop-growing dis¬ 
tricts over a fairly long period during 
spring and early summer. Under no cir¬ 
cumstances would it pay to grow the Hop 
as an article of food unless one had a par¬ 
ticular relish for it, and did not happen to 
live in a Hop country. Our food supply 
will best be replenished by concentrating 
on the proved and well-established vege¬ 
tables of our country and cultivating 
plenty of them.—M. 


I The Dates of Egypt.— In Egypt there are 
'about fifty varieties of Date-palm, the 
chief kinds in Kharga Oasis. The Saedi 
Dates of the Oasis are generally con¬ 
sidered superior in flavour to almost any 
other Egyptian variety, and have, in con¬ 
sequence, a ready sale in the Nile Valley. 
The other varieties are not exported to 
any great extent, except, perhaps, the 
Faiig. The Tamar, while producing a 
heavier crop than, perhaps, any other 
kind, yields fruit of comparatively poor 
quality, which is, on that account, almost 
entirely used for home consumption. The 
Hamrilwi trees are very limited in num¬ 
ber, but produce fruit of large size and 
excellent flavour. Hamrfiwd Dates are. 
however, regarded as having bad keeping 
properties. Dates are met with of almost 
every variety of colour, except pure black 
and white. All the different kinds ripen 
at or about the same time—in the early 
part of September. A tree will bear from 
eight to ten bunches, each carrying from 
12 lb. to 20 lb. of fruit, so that, in full 
bearing, it will yield 100 lb. to 200 lb. of 
Dates annually.. The fruit exported from 
the Oases, being entirely disposed of in the 
native markets of the Nile Valley, is 
packed and sewn up without any special 
care in Palm-leaf baskets. For local use 
small quantities of selected fruit are fre¬ 
quently preserved in a moist state in 
. earthenware jars.— “An Egyptian Oasis.” 

[North Africa is clearly full of valuable 
food. How the Arabs use the Dates 
should be told us by travellers who knoio 
the lands. The Dates sold in our cities 
seem smeared over with sticky manu¬ 
factured sugar, of which it would be well to 
get rid. We should know the best varie¬ 
ties to use in their best state for eating. 
Egypt is but one of the lands where this 
store of fruit food abounds.— W.J 
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ROOM AND WINDOW. tiiat rich soils are not to their liking, white green and whiter charming for bowls or 

_ none will lie disclosed to question the suit- for naturalising, preferably always in poor 

ability of the environment. Those ground. Cassaba, known also as robustus, 
THE FINER SNOWDROPS. enumerated below are among the more is a fine, tall-growing form, and Whittali, 

S.sowDRors are universal favourites, par- handsome of these plants. Those possess- with broad, blue-green leaves and hand- 
ticulurly, perhaps, of those whose opi>or- ing any of them should remember that some globular flowers, is one of the giants 
tunities permit of their being employed on during the past two years the usual sup- of the race. Asia Minor, 
a generous scale as in the woodland and plies of collected bulbs have not been G. Fosteri. — This rare and beautiful 
like places. With respect to certain Lilies forthcoming, hence special endeavour kind has been called the “ King of Snow- 
I have frequently urged that they are more should be made to secure all the seeds drops.” It is also one of the most dis¬ 
content when sharing the root companion- that ripen. Seedling-raising is quite a tinct in habit, its blunt Scilla-like leafage 
ship of other plants. Of no other group of simple matter, and, in existing circuin- separating it from all. 
buIbous-rooted subjects, probably, is this stances, well worth while. G. Ikari.e. — Dwarfer-growing than 

more true than of the Snowdrops. In- Galantiius Alleni. — Regarded as a some, with handsome snow-white flowers, 
deed, some of the best-developed clumps natural hybrid between G. la ti foil us and this has also marked characteristics par- 



Snowdrops in a bronze bowl . 



of G. nivalis I remember to have seen 
were associated with Portugal Laurels, 
where they constituted as ierfect a fringe 
to the shrubs as it were iiossible to con¬ 
ceive. The extraordinary growth denoted 
a long tenure of the ground, their jerfect 
health demonstrating that they were quite 
content. On Grass or in woodland they 
are equally happy, or, again, where Fern, 
Hejjatica, Cyclamen, Lenten and Christ¬ 
mas Rose, with Winter Aconite and others, 
give of their best beneath deciduous trees 
the Snowdrop also appears to do uncom¬ 
monly well. In these^d like pla<a?s they 
obtain an unmistakably IviJd of 

the soli, evidence a L fli ikJliaT,<1s/ll!£ink 


i G. caucasicus, both of which occur in the 
same region. It is an exceptionally large 
form with (lowers almost twice the size of 
those of the first-named, the broad, blue- 
green, arching leaves being in proportion. 
Asia Minor. 

G. caucasicus. — In all probability a 
geographical form of G. nivalis, having a 
taller habit of grow th, broader leaves, and 
later in flowering. 

G. Ei.wesi is one of the best known and 
most deservedly popular of all single 
Snowdrops, as it is also one of the hand¬ 
somest. The large snow’ywhite flowers 
have a somewhat globular outline, the 
inner segments marked by rich emerald- 


ticularly in its broad, glossy, arching, and 
recurving leaves. At.a recent meeting of 
the Royal Horticultural Society Mr. Her¬ 
bert Chapman, Rye, exhibited in flower a 
fine panful of home-raised seedlings, 
which, by reason of the stoppage of im¬ 
portations, were poasessed of more than 
ordinary interest. The si>ecies is now 
quite rare. Island of Ikaria, Asia Minor. 

G. Imperati (the Italian Snowdrop).— 
The Italian form of our common Snowdrop 
and a beautiful and graceful plant for 
wdiich no praise is too high. The some¬ 
what globular flowers are snow T -white, the 
inner seginents&hi-giy^ii.'Singfned with green. 
Into G - 
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Atkinsi, the latter true, of considerable 
rarity. It is a stout-habited plant, the 
flowers of great purity. 

G. latifolius is one of the most dis¬ 
tinct, both as regards its broad, strap¬ 
shaped, green leaves and the smallness of 
ipa flowers, which, notwithstanding, 
possess a grace of their own. Caucasus. 

G. plicatus. —The giant Crimean Snow¬ 
drop'is not only one of the most desirable, 
but, generally speaking, one of the easiest 
to grow and increase. Among its varieties 
there are early and late flowering forms, 
which render it of still greater value. Its 
bulbs are larger than the majority, its 
channelled, glaucous leaves often a foot 
long by an inch wide when fully grown. 
Usually a free-seeding sort, endeavour 
should be made to increase it by raising 
all possible seedlings, as no importations 
have come to hand during the past two 
years. E. H. Jenkins. 


FERNS. 

FRILLED HARTSTONGUES 

(SCOLOPENDRIUM CRISPUM). 

As a subscriber to your journal for very many 
years, I should esteem it a favour if " C. T. D." 
could give us an article on the cultivation of 
Scolopendrium criepum, naming what he con¬ 
siders to be the very beet six and general 
treatment of them—that is to say, when and 
how to pot, moat suitable soil and position for 
them, also whether he thinks it advisable to 
syringe the fronds or keep them dry, and 
whether they can be grown in pots?—G. 
Nicholas. 

[Amongst the many curionsand beautiful 
forms Into which our native hardy Ferns 
have sported, the frilled Hartstongues 
must undoubtedly take prominent rank, 
and since they are just as hardy as the 
common type It is really astonishing that 
so few people utilise them both for garden 
and room decoration. For the benefit of 
such plant-lovers as have not yet made 
their acquaintance a short description may 
be welcome. The common Hartstongue 
(Scolopendrium vulgare) is unique among 
our native hardy Ferns in having quite 
plain, undivided fronds, 2 feet long under 
favourable conditions by 10 inches, wide 
on an average. These are borne cm a stalk 
several inches in length, the frond proper 
then commencing by forming two rounded 
lobes followed by a plain, flat, strap-like 
leaf, tui>ering eventually to a blunt point. 
As a starting point for almost infinite 
diversity nothing could be simpler, yet, as 
will be gathered from these notes, a single 
section would far and away exhaust the 
space which I could devote to its de¬ 
scription. I will, therefore, adhere to 
one, viz., the frilled or “ crispum ” section. 
This, which is much more beautiful than 
the common type, is distinguished there¬ 
from by having the fronds deeply frilled; 
that is the main feature of the “ crispum ” 
or frilled section, but this is, again, sub- 
characterised in various ways by greater 
width, deeper frills, fringed edges, varied 
cresting, etc., etc., and combinations of 
these diversities. The section, in short, 
may be said to represent the more charm¬ 
ing of the hundreds of types of varieties 
of the Fern which has no rival amongst 
all the Ferns of the world as regards wide 
deviation and diversity, viz., the common 
Hartstongue. As regards 
Culture and general treatment of the 
Hartstongue, It is by no means a dainty 
Fern, as may be judged by the fact that in 
a wild state we find tough, little, leathery 
specimens in the chinks of old walls and 
full-sized ones almost waist-high in shady 
woods and hedgerows. For pot culture a 
fairly open compost suits it. Syringing 
the fronds we do-nst advise, cjxcept for 
cleansing purposN. rtVle they, 


especially if crested, are better without it. 
Pot culture suits them admirably, but the 
pots should be well drained. The six best 
crispmns are S. v. c. grande (Wills), speeio- 
sum, nobile, Bolton’s (broad form), Staus- 
lieldi, and Perry's best. Much deixuids, of 
course, upon the environment, success be¬ 
ing largely due to protection from wind 
and a generally moist atmosphere. Both 
these advantages are afforded by an 
ordinary greenhouse.— Chas. T. Druery, 
11. Shaa-road , Acton, IT 5.] * 


INDOOR PLANT3. 

THE DOUBLE WHITE PRIMULA. 
This variety of the Chinese Primula may 
be grown year after year without any 
signs of "deterioration; indeed, it is now 
considerably over forty years since I used 
to handle it in large quantities. At that 
time I was engaged in a market nursery 
where this Primula was largely grown for 
the supply of cut flowers, most of which 
were disposed of as single pips, packed in 
shallow boxes. The main object was to 
maintain a good succession of blossoms 
throughout the winter, when there was a 
great demand for them, as it must be 
borne in mind that the different kinds of 
flowers then grown were much more 
limited in number than they are at the 
present day. By the end of March the 
plants used to get shabby, and, despite an 
occasional stimulant, the flowers poor. 
They were increased by what may lie 
termed a modification of layering, that is 
to eny, the plants were individually gone 
over, all flower-spikes removed, and the 
whole of the bad leaves cut off close to the 
stem. Some fibrous loam and peat with a 
little sand were then banked around the 
lower part of the stems, and secured in 
position with two or three pegs. The 
whole of the plants being treated in this 
way the house was kept somewhat closer 
than lieforo, and during bright weather 
the occupants were given an occasional 
light syringing. Under these* conditions 
masses of fresh roots were pushed forth 
into the new' soil, and when they w’ere con¬ 
sidered to Ik* sufficiently advanced they 
were taken in hand, turned out of their 
pots, and divided into as many plants as 
W’ere considered desirable. Potted into 
small pots in a mixture of loam, leaf- 
mould, and sand, they, with the house kept 
rather close and shaded, soon took 
possession of the new soil. Later on, w’hen 
sufficiently advanced, they w’ere shifted 
into pots 5 inches in diameter, in which 
they were allowed to flower. For the first 
potting the strongest only were chosen, the 
plants being divided into two batches. 
The varieties raised by the late Mr. R. 
Gilbert, of Burghley, which in their day 
created quite a furore, I could never in¬ 
duce to grow with the Rime freedom as 
the ordinary Double White. As far as I 
know they have now’ dropped out of 
cultivation. W. T. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Potting Vallota purpurea.—Kindly tell me 
in what sized pote to plant bulbe of Yallota 
purpurea and if they should be potted singly 
or several in a pot P The bulbe are about the 
size of Walnuts.— Curious. 

[Care should be taken not to put the 
Vallota bulbs into pots too large for them, 
as they will not flourish in a mass of soil. 
Pots 4 inches in diameter will be quite 
large enough for single bulbs, or you may 
put three into a 5-inch pot. Water 
sparingly till the bulbs are W’ell rooted. 
As Vallotas should not be disturbed more 
than is absolutely necessary the soil in 
which they are potted should be of a good, 
lasting nature, consisting for the most 


part of loam lightened to a certain extent 
by a little leaf-mould and sand. The 
amount of these two last will depend upon 
the consistency of the loam. The pots, of 
course, must be clean and effectually 
drained.] 

Edging plants for greenhouse stages.— 

“ W. T.,” at page 150, inquires about 
flowering plants for the above purpose. 
In addition to those recommended in the 
reply to his query—C. isophylla, C. i. alba, 
and C. Mayi—I suggest the following:— 
Thunbergia a lata and its varieties and 
Verbena radioing. The former may be 
readily raised from seeds sown now, and 
while its slender stems will climb if sup¬ 
port be given, yet, if allow'ed to fall over 
the edge of the pots, they make attractive 
edging plants. Verbena radicans is quite 
different from the ordinary Verbena, being 
of a trailing habit, with, however, typical 
Verbena blooms of a purple shade. 
Cuttings strike readily.—W. McG. 

Fuchsias.— If these have been kept dry dur» 
ing the winter, and if it be now deeired to in¬ 
crease the stock, the old plants may- be lightly 
pruned and brought into heat. Bearing in 
mind that the balls will be dust-dry, they most 
be thoroughly soaked, and the best way to ac¬ 
complish this is to plunge the pots bodily in 
a tank for an hour ct two. Afterwards a 
light syringing twice daily will assist in the 
production of cuttings, which, if taken off 
with a heel, will soon root. We do not now 
see the large specimen plants of Fuchsias, 
some 6 feet or even more in height, and which 
were so popular in former days chiefly for 
furnishing large houses or for exhibition. 
These were generally grown in 10-inch pots; 
and where they may yet find favour, they 
should now be taken in hand. It is not ad¬ 
visable to repot such specimen plants annually. 
When I grew them I found that it was quite 
sufficient if the soil was removed from the 
surface of the pot to a depth of 4 inches and 
replaced with a light, but rich, mixture, in¬ 
cluding, if possible, some spent Mushroom-bed 
manure or similar substance. Fuchsias suc¬ 
ceed best when they can be given partial shade 
—at any rate, during the sunny hours of a 
summer day. 

Potting and pricking off in the case of 
plants and seedlings raised in heat now form 
part of the ordinary routine work. In the 
course of the week a large number of the vari¬ 
ous Salvias, including 8. rutilans, S. Pride of 
Zurich, 8. Glory of Stuttgart, and 8. splendens 
were potted off, and further batches of cuttings 
were inserted. Newly-rooted plants of Fuchsias 
for the open air and of Eupatoriums were 
dealt with at the same time, os were young 
Coleuses, Diplaous glutinosus, and various 
kinds of Tradescantias. Pricking off included 
seedlings of Ageratum, Coleus, Lobelia, and 
the earlier sowings of single and double 
Asters. The supply of soil for these purposes 
is, previous to using, heated by laying it on 
the floor of a greenhouse over-night.—W. McG. 

Tuberous-rooted Begonias that have been 
wintered in shallow boxes partly filled with 
sand will now be placed in boxes of leaf- 
mould and sand and given an intermediate 
temperature in order to start them into 
growth. As soon as growth has well com¬ 
menced they will be potted in a rich compost 
composed of good fibrous loam, leaf-mould, a 
little dry cow-manure worked through a fine- 
meshed sieve, sand, and broken chaYooal. 
After potting, the plants should be stood near 
to the glass in a house or pit, where a mini¬ 
mum temperature of 50 degs. is maintained, 
and shaded from bright sunshine.—F. W. G. 

Caladlums that have beep wintered in their 
pots under the stages of the stove are now 
showing signs of growth. The tubers will now 
be shaken out of the soil and cleaned of any 
decaying matter previous to starting them in 
shallow boxes filled with leaf-mould and silver 
sand. As soon as they have made suitable 
roots they will be potted in a compost of good 
fibrous loam, peat, leaf-mould, a little dried 
oow-manure, charcoal, and sand. The plants 
should not be potted too firmly. Any repot¬ 
ting of the plants must be carried out before 
the plants have become in the least pot- 
bound.—F. W. G. 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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VEGETABLES. 

TUB ART OF DIGGING. 

There are those who consider that dig¬ 
ging is a purely mechanical operation, and 
one which is proper work for the garden 
labourer—quite beneath the dignity of the 
gardener proper. They are quite wrong. 
Digging is, as I have styled it at the head 
of these notes, an art, and one which is 
not easily acquired. Those, too, who look 
upon It as the appointed task for labourers 
would do well to consider that the right 
type of garden labourer is, and prides him¬ 
self upon being, an expert spadesman, and 
quite the equal .of the more highly-trained 
Journeyman with that implement, whether 
in trenching, ridging, or plain digging, or 
in the mak ; ng of a Celery trench. There 
are diggers and diggers. Some never 
really acquire the correct knack, and to 
such, no doubt, the work is more or less of 
a mechanical nature. But it is a pleasure 
to watch, and a greater pleasure to assist, 
a squad of skilled spadesmen in the turn¬ 
ing over of a break. 

It is very much \o be feared that head 
gardeners do not now pay so much atten¬ 
tion to the training of apprentices as they 
did in former years. I have had journey¬ 
men who served their apprenticeship in 
excellent places, and under good and cap¬ 
able gardeners, and who were yet unable 
to “ change the hand ” at the end of the 
break. For the benefit of the uninitiated, 
the phrase implies that a skilled spades¬ 
man is able to work with his face towards 
the end of the spading—that is, when 
going along from right to left, the right 
band grasps the box of the handle, while, 
when coming back, the left hand is upper¬ 
most. Let those who may not have prac¬ 
tised this changing give It a trial, and they 
will find that it is not quite so easy as it 
seems. It may be compared to the diffi¬ 
culty experienced by a sportsman who fires 
from his right shoulder when he tries to 
fire from the left. It is only by long prac¬ 
tice that perfect ease comes. 

The care of the^spade, too, is of the 
utmost importance. It ought to be firmly 
impressed on the mind of the digger that 
w’heri work ceases for the day the spade 
must be thoroughly cleaned before being 
laid past. If one man is In charge of a 
squad of diggers, it is sound practice to 
make that man personally responsible for 
the cleanliness of the spades. Good work 
cannot be done w T ith a dirty or half-cleared 
spade, and, in addition, when the spade 
is bright the work is much less fatiguing. 
Nor does it pay to hurry men over a break. 
The pace must, necessarily, be that of the 
slowest, and while, when all are equally 
willing, the quicker diggers will cheer¬ 
fully help on a slow one, yet it is not fair 
to ask them to do more than their honest 
share. 

Then, too, a sufficient opening ought to 
be kept in front. It is idle to expect good 
work when the spadeful which is being 
turned over falls back- almost into the 
place from which it was lifted. Further, 
if level digging be expected, the opening 
must be kept straight and of the same 
width. Among young hands and in the 
case of beginners there is an irresistible 
desire to pat or break the spadefuls as they 
are laid over, but the older and more ex¬ 
perienced digger throws over his spadeful 
almost automatically into the very place 
required, and leaves it there without 
further attention. A beginner who is in¬ 
clined to break up or pat the soil as he 
turns it over ought always to be stopped 
and set to watch the manner in which a 
more experienced man goes about the 
work. Confidence soon follows, and the 
correct method is soon,acquired 
Like, 


spadesmen, I have been doing what I can 
in the way of helping allotment holders 
who are making a beginning during the 
present season. One practical lesson in 
the use of the spade is, I find, worth more 
than an hour’s explanation, and it is sur¬ 
prising how T readily, after a demonstration, 
the idea is grasped by those who had pre¬ 
viously thought that digging was the 
easiest thing in the world—till they came 
to try it! To those who may be helping in 
a similar way, I venture to suggest that 
demonstration is better than advice. 

A Scottish Gardener. 


c met non is soon aequired. 
j^gflffesay, i^apy0cre ®fa^0al 


SPRING WORK IN ALLOTMENTS. 
Cabbages and other winter greens grow¬ 
ing in soils of medium quality and in ex¬ 
posed gardens have suffered lees than 
those growing in rich soils in sheltered 
gardens. Allotment holders should plant 
more extensively than in recent years, as 
we may not‘experience such severe frosts 
for many years. Any Cabbages that have 
survived this winter and are now growing 
freely should be hoed through regularly 
once a week, as the loosening of the soil 
will let in air and warmth, and induce a 
healthy growth. If nitrate of soda is pro¬ 
curable sprinkle about a teaspoonful on 
the soil round each plant in showery 
weather or lightly w^ash it in with a rosed 
watering-can. Then there is the case of 
the allotment cultivator who does not 
possess a single autumn-raised Cabbage 
plant. If he favours Cabbages he must at 
once sow a pinch of seed thinly in a shel¬ 
tered place, or, better still, in a box, and 
cover with loose squares of glass. Trans¬ 
plant the seedlings once 4 inches apart to 
a nursery bed prior to finally planting in 
the open quarters. Sow seeds of a good j 
early variety. Box-raised Onions should j 
be planted out now. It pays to be some- I 
what particular in the carrying out of this 
work. For the benefit of allotment holders 

1 will briefly explain how I grew nearly 

2 cwt. of Onions from one rod of ground 
last year, and I had no difficulty in selling 
the bulbs for twopence per pound soon 
after they were harvested last autumn. 
The bulk of the plants was raised in boxes 
and transplanted once to deeper boxes be¬ 
fore they were finally planted in the open 
bed. The ground had not been cropped 
for several years. It was trenched 22 
inches deep in the middle of winter. Early 
in March I forked in two barrowloads o t 
rotted manure. Early in April 1 bushel 
of wood-ashes and 1 peck of soot were 
forked into the surface. In the middle of 
April the Onions were planted out 4 inches 
apart—a few rows 6 inches apart—in rows 
9 inches asunder. Seeds were sown in 
four rows and the resultant plants duly 
thinned out. The roots were carefully 
preserved and the planting done with a 
trowel. Water was applied several times 
when needed and a few applications of 
manure-water were given. Nothing more 
was done except to keep the soil free from 
weeds. The largest bulbs measured 19 
inches in circumference, the average size 
being 9 inches. 

Maincrop Carrots must be sown now. 
Deeply dig and thoroughly break up the 
soil. It is neither necessary nor advisable 
to put in any manure. Sow the seeds in 
shallow drills 3 inqhes wide, scattering the 
seeds evenly and thinly. I keep away 
slugs by mixing fine, dry coal-ashes with 
dry soot, scattering a very small quantity 
on the x young plants when they are damp. 
Maincrop Potatoes should all be planted 
forthwith. In the case of heavy soils the 
tubers may be covered with a littery 
manure if the latter is available. In cases 
where artificials are used it is advisable 
to plant the tubers, cover them with about 
2 inches of the soil, then scatter on this 


covering-soil the Potato manure at the rate 
of nearly 2 oz. per yard run of row before 
putting on the remainder of the soil. If 
artificial manures are buried below the 
“sets” the roots, which grow from the 
stem above the sets, do not receive much 
benefit. Transplant young Brussels Sprouts 
to a nursery bed 4 .inches apart. Young 
Cauliflowers should be similarly treated. 
The box, or it may be potful, of Celery 
seedlings must be carefully transplanted to 
a moderately rich compost made rather 
firm to induce a sturdy growth. A nice 
breadth of Turnips should be sown now. 
Few* plants will bolt to flower, but some¬ 
times many do so when raised too early. 
Sow maincrop Peas thinly and in broad 
drills. __G. G. B. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Cabbage Harbinger.— The reputation of 
this variety of Cabbage as an exception¬ 
ally early sort has been fully established 
for some years past. To this recommenda¬ 
tion now has to be added that of hardiness, 
evidence of w T hich w r as forthcoming in the 
heads that were brought up from the 
Royal Horticultural Society’s gardens at 
Wisley and exhibited at the fortnightly 
meeting held at the Drill Hall of the 
London Scottish, Buckingham Gate, on 
Tuesday last. Neither hearts nor leaves 
showed the least sign of having passed 
through such an ordeal as was imposed on 
them by the succession of severe frosts 
which have characterised the past winter. 
This speaks volumes for its hardiness, 
particularly so at a time when Brassicas 
in general have fared so badly all over the 
country. The heads w ? ere not large, but 
quite up to the average, for it must be 
borne in mind*.that Harbinger is not a 
large-headed variety. In point of earli¬ 
ness they w’ere but a few w eeks behind the 
time the heads are usually ready for cut¬ 
ting In a normal time. This is, therefore, 
a wonderful achievement when the nature 
of the weather conditions they have passed 
through is taken into consideration, and 
will doubtless lead to its being extensively 
planted next autumn for cutting the fol¬ 
lowing February and March. The best 
time to raise the plants is early August, 
sowing the seeds on or about Julv 28th.— 
A. W. ' 

Big produce.— The exception taken by 
“ C. T.” in your Issue of February 24th to 
the remarks of “ S. H.” concerning the 
rage for large blooms of Chrysanthemums 
being on the increase has interested me. 

I agree with “ C. T.” that this is not so. 
From an exhibitor’s point of view big 
blooms may be desirable, but take the 
average grower, whose aim is blossoms 
for general decoration and for cutting for 
the home, or, for that matter, the one who 
cultivates for sale, and w’e find it is the 
moderate-sized flowers produced in plenty 
that are the most popular. Not alone in 
Chrysanthemums do we find this prevail¬ 
ing, if obtains in other departments. Take 
Tomatoes and Onions as examples. It is 
not the largest specimens that are valued 
most in the kitchen. Offer a buyer two 
Perfection Tomatoes weighing J lb. each, 
or an Ailsa Craig Onion scaling 1 lb., and 
if it is a lady tfho is marketing she will 
in nine eases out of ten choose the moder¬ 
ately-sized produce. Bigness does not 
always ensure better-flavoured vegetables; 
on the contrary, it is the moderate-sized 
yet perfectly-grow’n article that gives the 
most satisfaction. I remember on one oc¬ 
casion much heartburning being caused at 
a show in connection with an exhibit of 
Vegetable Marrows. The schedule speci¬ 
fied “ the best pair of Marrow’s fit for the 
table.” To the surprise of some exhibi¬ 
tors who had staged the largest they could 
cut, their produce wa^yassed over-for a 
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smull pair of Moore's Cream, perfect iu 
form and condition, and without blemish. 
The award of the judges was quite correct, 
as the pair they selected for first honours 
complied in every way with the stipulation 
in the schedule. It was a case where 
“ bigness ” had been looked upon as the 
one thing essential, whereas the smaller 
pair which gained the prize met fully the 
conditions, in that they were best fitted 
for table use.— Woodbastwick. 

Herbs.—The sowing of seeds of the annual 
kinds and the propagation of others by divi¬ 
sion or by cuttings should no longer be de¬ 
layed in order that they may become well 
established before dry weather sets in. 



HINTS TO BEE-KEEPERS. 
Fruit-growers who may have no inclina¬ 
tion towards bee-keeping for the sake of 
honey should, nevertheless, keep a hive or 
two of bees for the sake of fruit of all 
kinds. I know of a head gardener to a 
small country house who does this. Until 
recently he had a small, low, bee-shed 
facing S. or S.E., well roofed and just 
wide enough to bake a shelf for two skep 
hives. Now he has a standard-frame hive 
and a covered skep, but only because it 
was simpler to do this than to repair his 
old weather-worn bee-shed. He never 
troubles about honey, though he does give 
extra room in his wooden hive, his chief 
object being the necessary and effective 
fertilisation of fruit blossoms. He secures 
an abundance of fruit, little and big, and 
if a swarm comes off his hives he takes it 
into a spare straw’ skep—a simple and safe 
operation—and either gives it away or ex¬ 
changes it with another skep hive. Of 
course, to a bee-keeper proper this is a 
loss in honey, but, after all, the bees’ chief 
work in life is to assist the blossoms into 
their fruiting -stage, in which essential 
labour they are the chief operatives. 

The above procedure also encourages an 
increase in the number of bees, which is j 
specially to be desired, so long as the Isle i 
of Wight scourge continues its course of 
destruction. There is a further possible 
advantage, however, which is worth con¬ 
sideration. As a bee-keeper I incline to 
the opinion that more skep hives may 
mean stronger strains of bees, with con¬ 
sequent greater power of • disease-resist¬ 
ance. This opinion—not favoured in 
“ expert ” circles, I believe—is largely 
based on the common sense of letting the 
bees live their own natural life as much as 
jossible. Every bee-keeper knows that a 
common cause of “ spring dwindling ” is 
the opening of the w’ooden hive for ex¬ 
amination and feeding at unsuitable times 
and with too much frequency. Bees suffer 
badly from cold and from having the tem- 
1 *?rature of their hives lowered by man’s 
ill-timed intrusions. The straw hive 
practically forbids inspection. Hence, the 
bees live an undisturbed life, just as if 
their home were in a tree or a wall. Of 
course, standard-frame hives must be kept 
for honey-producing, but it is the greatest 
unwisdom to sweep away straw hives alto¬ 
gether, for many reasons. 

Bee-keepers should now prepare for the 
accommodation of the profitable May 
swarms. In making up the standard- 
frames never omit to secure the four joints 
with adhesive tape and tacks. Wire all 
frames, of course. If the frames are not 
made strong the comb is liable to draw 
them apart and fall out in a dreadful mess 
when an examination of the hive is being 
made. Spring-cleaning must be most care¬ 
fully done in our treacherous climate. For 
spring feeding, where practised, use 
Pascall’s “ Bacterol Bee Food,” the result 
of a generous Government concession to 
bee-kegfttee d h 1 - (gEi|?(Al|n llftpjrfcBT. 


THE WEEK’S WORK. 

OPEN-AIR GARDENING. 

In bloom April 10th. — Pulmonarias , Hepatic as 
(in variety). Cyclamen Coum, Snowdrops (in 
variety). Iris histrioides major, I. stylosa. 
Crocus (in variety), Scillas (in variety), Chiono- 
daxas (in variety), Saxifraga Burseriana, S. 
apiculata, S. a. alba, S. oppositifolia latina, 
S, Elisabetha, S. sancta. S. Boydi alba, S . 
Griesbachi, S. Faldonside, S. Paulina, Erica 
cornea (in variety), E. mediterranea hybrida. 
Narcissus minimus, N. minor, N. pallidus 
prmcox, Daphne Mesereum. ’ 

Thi wbik’s work. —Planting in the rock 
garden la being proceeded with as fast as the 
state of the weather will allow. Clumps of 
Ourisia coccinea lifted, divided, and potted np 
last autumn and kept in a cold-frame 
throughout the winter have made excellent 
plants, and will be planted in their per¬ 
manent positions at the first opportunity. 
This somewhat capricious plant requires a bed 
of fairly rich soil composed of loam, leaf- 
mould, and well-decayed manure in a parti¬ 
ally-shaded, f&irly-moist position; but too 
much shade favours leaf-growth at the ex¬ 
pense of flowering. In planting, the rhixomee 
should be kept near the eurfaoe, as it is the 
extending sections of the rhixomee Only that 
flower. Montbretias wintered in cold-frames 
have made sturdy growth. They have been 
hardened, and will be planted out as soon as 
the weather is favourable. The ground where 
it is desirable to form groups should have 
plenty of~ old hotbed manure or leaf-soil 
trenched in. For grouping, the plants may be 
placed 6 inches apart. At this distance they 
form masses of colour, but if a border is used 
for their special culture, plant in rows 1 foot 
apart and 6 inches apart in the rows, this 
allowing room to hoe between the plants. 
Schixostylis oocornea is a charming bulbous 
plant resembling a miniature Gladiolus of a 
bright scarlet colour. As it flowers in late 
autumn or early winter it is particularly valu¬ 
able, and being of easy culture it should be 
grown in quantity. It flourishes best in a 
deep, moist loam. It frequently suflers from 
drought, and if planted in light, sandy soil 
must be kept well supplied with water during 
the growing season. The plants may be 
divided at the present time and planted in 
rows 9 inches apart and 3 inches apart in the 
rows. By October these will have grown into 
nice sturdy plants, just beginning to push up 
their flower-spikes. They should then be care¬ 
fully taken up and transplanted closely in a 
row at the foot of a south wall where some 
temporary protection can be given, as, 
although the plant is hardy, the flowers are 
liable to be damaged by severe froet. 

Kniphofias protected in autumn by tying 
the leaves together and placing cinder ashes 
over the crowns will now be overhauled and 
afforded a mulching of rich farmyard manure. 
Any plants that have been wintered in cold 
pits should now be planted in their permanent 
position. Groups of these plants are very effec¬ 
tive when planted on the hanks of a lake or 
stream, or on the margins of a shrubbery. 
They are also suitable for the mixed border, 
and some of the dwarfer varieties may be 
planted with good effect in the rock garden. 
Violets will grow almost anywhere with very 
little care, except in very stiff or olayey soil 
or in town gardens that are shut in by high 
walls. Deep loam or soils of a moderately 
heavy nature are the best; sandy soils must 
have an abundance of good decayed manure 
dug in. Plants that have been grown in cold- 
frames for the production of blooms in winter 
are now growing freely, and any quantity of 
runners or divisions with roots may be ob¬ 
tained. These will be taken at the first oppor¬ 
tunity and planted 1 foot apart on well-pre¬ 
pared beds. Partial shade is desirable, as they 
will not be so liable to attacks of red-spider. 
In dry weather they should be frequently 
watered. Keep the surface-soil stirred and 
free from weeds, and cut off runners. By the 
latter part of August they will produce a few 
blooms, and early in September a sufficient 
quantity of the best plants may be put into 
frames placed on raised beds of leaves in a 
sunny position and filled with good soil to 
within a few inches of the top of the frame. 
On the approach of winter the lights should 


be put on, admitting abundance of air on mild 
days, by this means a succession of flowers 
may be kept up all the winter. Violets will 
bear a considerable amount of sunshine, but 
they resent forcing. If planted at the foot of 
south walls they frequently dwindle and die 
after the first season, but it is worth while 
to plant a few annually in such a position, 
as they give some early flowers. I usually pro¬ 
pagate and grow a sufficient number of plants 
on specially prepared beds each year to be 
transplanted in September to frames and 
various positions outside—at the foot of 
south, north, and east walls, sunny banks, and 
shady spots—as by this means Violets may be 
picked in greater or less quantities during 
three parts of the year. F. W. Gallop. 

Lilford Hall Gardens, Oundle, Northants. 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES 

Carrot sowing.— Another sowing, and a good 
one this time, should now be made of Short¬ 
horn varieties. Gem being a quick grower and 
attaining a good proportion in less time than 
many. If left till growth is mature, the 
roots are then of quite a large size. Early 
Nantes is a fine sort to sow to form a suc¬ 
cession to the above. As mentioned in a pre¬ 
vious note, the seed is best sown in drills 
drawn 1 foot apart in nice friable or easy, 
working soil. Some sifted leaf-mould or old 
potting-soil spread over the surface before the 
ground is raked down will considerably lighten 
it and ensure a more suitable seed bed iu 
oases where the soil is heavy and retentive. 

Xaincrop Carrots.— The plot intended for 
these should now be made ready. If there id 
a good quantity of ashes on hand resulting 
from the burning of garden rubbish they can¬ 
not be put to a better purpose than to dress 
the plot from end -to end with before either 
raking or lightly forking the surface over 
prior to sowing. If -the surface is at all wet 
or sticky, boards should be laid down on which 
the ashes can be wheeled out and spread. 
Unless the weather promisee to continue fine, 
it is not prudent to prepare more ground than 
can be sown in a day. The drills, which should 
be shallow, may be from 12 inches to 15 inches 
apart, and directly the seed is sown the drills 
should be closed in with the feet and trodden 
firm- The final raking is best deferred until 
sowing for the day—when a large area has to 
be sown—is nearing completion. As to varie¬ 
ties, the long varieties may be selected for 
friable,, sandy soils. For other classes of soil 
the intermediate varieties are beet. Of the 
former, Altrincham and Long Surrey are the 
best, while any of the various forms of the 
intermediate variety, which generally bear 
the name of the vendors, can be recommended. 

Bed Cabbage.— Those not having the con¬ 
venience for raising plants should purchase a 
score or so, aooording to requirements, and 
set them out 18 inches apart each way on 
well manured ground. If extra large heads 
are desired the plants should, when in full 
growth, be assisted with repeated soak in gw of 
liquid-manure or an artificial fertiliser. These 
plants can generally be obtained cheaply from 
growers who annually raise various kinds of 
vegetable plants for disposal and advertise the 
same. 

Early Celery.— The plants are now large 
enough for pricking out. If but a few doxens 
are needed, rather deep boxes will suffice for 
the purpose, but when a larger number is re¬ 
quired a frame in which Potatoes have been 
forced on a hotbed answers best. No other 
preparation beyond levelling and making the 
soil firm is necessary, as this will suit their 
requirements. The second early and succes¬ 
sive lots of plants should, when ready, be 
dealt with in the same way. Celeriac and 
Celery for the latest supply must now be sown 
and raised in gentle warmth. 


Autumn-sown Onions. —The remainder of 
these should be transplanted without further 
delay. As this -is a valuable crop, every plant 
worth being planted should be got out into 
rows on well manured ground at a distance of 
9 inches apart in the rows, the latter to he 
from 15 inches to 18 inches asunder. Fin- 
courage those previously planted by keeping 
the soil stirred between them, and when they 
oommenc^ growing freely ^pive occasional 
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light sprinklings of soot or guano between the 
rows, preferably before rain, otherwise hoe or 
rake it in. 

Onions raised in heat.—If dnly hardened, 
plants of Ailsa Craig or any other approved 
variety may be transplanted in lines 18 inches 
apart and not closer together than 9 inches 
in the lines or rows. To obtain the beet re¬ 
sults the ground must have been well pre¬ 
pared for them, but an excellent crop of bulbs 
can be had from a site made ready in the 
ordinary way—as for spring Onions, for in¬ 
stance. Lift the plants carefully with a trowel 
to secure a good ball, use the same imple 
ment for replanting, and Jlrm the soil in a 
methodical manner about the roots. When 
finished, rake and level the eoil down between 
the rows to give all a finished appearanoe. 

Chicory.—A few rows may now be sown on a 
piece of well-worked soil to provide roots for 
early use. 

Grafting.—This may now be undertaken ex¬ 
cept in districts where as yet the sap is not 
what is termed well “on the rise." In this 
case it should be deferred for another week 
or ten days. Hardly anyone now usee a mix¬ 
ture of clay, cow-dung, with a little chopped 
hay worked in with it to make it more hold¬ 
ing for enclosing the grafts after they have 
been worked on the stocks, but those who 
prefer it to grafting-wax should get as much 
as will be required in readiness beforehand. 
The ingredients must be thoroughly kneaded 
and worked together, and the whole when 
ready for use placed in the shade and kept 
covered to prevent it from drying. Some prac¬ 
titioners enclose the clay daubs wKh Moss to 
prevent them from drying and cracking. A 
supply of this should in such case be ready 
to hand. Grafting-wax is to be purchased 
cheaply- Before the scions are worked on the 
stock or branches of a tree which is to be re¬ 
grafted, as the case may be, the latter should 
be cut back to the exact point where the 
scions are to be inserted, and if large enough 
to need the use of a saw in doing so, pare 
the wounds perfectly smooth with a sharp 
knife. The latter is most essential for the 
preparation of the scions, also the branch or 
stocks on which they are to be worked by the 
process of “ whip ” grafting or whichever 
method is preferred. The scions must be se¬ 
cured in place by broad strands of raffia 
bound firmly round both stock and scion, but 
eo long as they are firmly held in position 
le*vi of it is required if grafting-wax is em¬ 
ployed thau clay daubs, for the simple season 
that the former, when applied, very effectually 
excludes air, which clay does not, hence the 
necessity for employ ing more binding-on 
material when the latter substance is used. 
The scions must be selected from well-ripened 
pieces of one year or two year old wood with 
the buds in a dormant condition. To prevent 
them from drying while grafting is going for¬ 
ward they should be kept in a waterpot or 
bucket containing a few inches in depth of 
water. Clay daubs need looking to frequently, 
and if any cracking is observed fill up the 
fissures at once with moist, freshly-worked 
clay. 

Second house.—Here disbudding should 
either have been concluded or nearing comple¬ 
tion. Start tying down as soon as the shoots 
are of a sufficient length, see that fly does not 
gain a footing by keeping the tree thoroughly 
syringed daily, but, if necessary, vaporise 
two evenings- in succession, abstaining from 
afternoon syringing on both occasions. Give 
border watering every attention, and if a 
stimulant has not been given since the trees 
passed ont of flower, attend to this the first 
opportunity. 

Late houses.—With the trees just coming 
Into flower great.^care is needed, especially if 
the houses are unheated. In that case the in¬ 
ternal atmosphere must be kept as dry as 
possible during cold weather, and cloee the 
ventilators early on bright days to husband 
solar heat. 1st is a great help in each a con¬ 
tingency, if the material is at hand, to 
oover the roof at night with tiffany or scrim 
canvas. All anxiety, however, is removed in 
this direction when late houses are sufficiently 
heated that no risk from frost is likely to 
occur. As the flower 0 open they must be ferti¬ 
lised by hand if bees in *uffi*kirfc number do 
not. visit them. fcaml VffoToraveffeet this 


setting by gently dewing the flowers with clean 
water about the middle of the day. In the 
case of trees not yet in bloom it is a good 
idea to fumigate or vaporise beforehand. Ae 
in the foregoing instances the borders, if in¬ 
side, must have their needs promptly attended 
to, and if water is required, afford it before 
the trees come into, and not on any account 
while in, bloom. 

Pot Vines.—To enable the berries to con¬ 
tinue swelling without check stimulants should 
be regularly supplied to the roots in liquid 
form. Ae soon as the nutritive properties of 
the mulching last applied become washed out, 
renew it. If full of roots, leave it, and place 
the new material on top and around it, as the 
more roots the canes are encouraged to make 
the larger sice will the berries attain and the 
better the ultimate finish. Until colouring 
commences, previous recommendations as to 
airing, temperatures, damping, etc., should be 
continued. A. W. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Strawberries.— If litter is obtainable, it is 
a good plan to mulch the beds now, as the 
rain will wash all the ammonia out of it, and 
the eun and wind together will bleach and 
sweeten it and leave it in excellent condition 
for the fruits to lie upon to ripen. Before the 
litter is placed in position clear off all weeds 
and dead leaves from the plants, and if former 
directions as to dressing the borders and beds 
with soot and wood ashes have not been 
attended to get it done at once. The litter 
should be well worked round the collars of the 
plants, and it should be placed sufficiently 
thick between the rows eo that the eoil will 
be well covered when the Litter comes to be 
trodden down. Other materials sometimes 
employed for this purpose are dried Grass and 
the short Grass collected by the mowing- 
machines. The first, if fairly long and well 
dried, answers every purpose, but the second 
is very objeotionable, as the short, dry par¬ 
ticles on the surface of the mulch adhere to 
the fruits, while that underneath become a 
decayed mass, and is anything but pleasant 
to walk on. 

Grapes stoning.—Vines on which the 
Grapes have passed through the stoning period 
should have all laterals stopped, assisting the 
fruit towards the last swelling with plenty of 
food in the form of liquid or chemical manure. 
Attend to airing and damping down, and, if 
necessary to hurry the crop, make the most 
of sun heat in preference to the employment 
of much fire heat. Look over the Vines on 
which the Grapes are about to enter on the 
stoning period, and stop all sub-lateral 
growths in close. Then let them alone until 
the seeds or stones have become well hard¬ 
ened, after which resume stopping again. 
Maincrop Muscats have broken well, and are 
rapidly approaching the flowering stage. As 
Muscats revel in strong heat, the night tem¬ 
perature should now range from 65 degs. to 
70 degs., and that for the day from 75 degs. 
to 80 degs., admitting air soon after the latter 
figures are reached. Do not hurry to tie 
down the laterals in place, all that is needed 
being to keep the points away from the glass, 
and where a difficulty is experienced in setting 
Muscats, this will be found a great help, as 
the points of the bunches can then be easily 
kept up to the light. Give every attention to 
the fertilising. If there is likely to bo a 
dearth of foreign pollen at the time the Vines 
are in flower collect it beforehand from such 
free-setting kinds as Alicante and Black Ham¬ 
burgh, and put into a clean cardboard box, 
where it will retain its potency for several 
weeks. 

Peas. —To ensure a constant and regular 
supply of Peas from the middle of June to the 
end of September sowings ought to be made 
every ten days or a fortnight. The large 
Marrows are always most appreciated. These 
must be sown thinly. More Peas are spoilt by 
sowing too thickly and allowing them to be¬ 
come overcrowded than from any other cause. 
Marrowfat Peas should be sown in double 
lines in the trench, placing the seeds at a 
regular distance of 2 inohes apart, removing 
every other one when about 3 inohes high, 
and in the case of extra strong growers 
8 inches between the plants is none too much. 


Make the soil firm before sowing. The drills 
should be fiat at the bottom, 6 inches wide 
and 4 inches deep. It is not advisable to give 
a selection, as most people have their own 
favourites, and there are many varieties 
which do admirably in some localities but fail 
to a great extent in others. I am not much in 
favour of the very dwarf varieties, as the 
yield is very small compared with that of the 
taller ones. At the same time, they have their 
value, especially where suitable supports are 
difficult to obtain; and in small gardens and 
on narrow, sunny borders it is always well to 
grow some. 

Leeks raised in heat and afterwards care¬ 
fully hardened will now be At for planting. 
Take out a trench in a precisely similar 
manner as is done for Celery, placing about 
4 inches of good half-rotted manure in the 
bottom on which place about 6 inches of good 
soil, then tread lightly. Plant with a garden 
trowel, disturbing the roots as little as pos¬ 
sible. Every inducement should be given the 
plants to start away into new growth as 
quickly as possible by frequently sprinkling 
in dry weather and giving shelter in frosty 
and stormy weather. 

Autumn-sown Cauliflowers most be planted 
ont immediately the weather is favourable. 
The oold winds and sharp frosts reoently ex¬ 
perienced make one rather chary about sub¬ 
jecting such a valuable crop as this to the 
mercy of the weather, but the time has 
arrived when they must have attention. In 
our case the plants are thoroughly hardened, 
having been exposed to several degrees of 
frost whilst in the frames, and if given the 
protection of a few Bpruoe or other evergreen 
branches placed round the plants when 
planted out, no further protection will be 
necessary. A sowing of 

French Beans will now be made in cold 
frames where the surface of the soil is within 
18 inches of the glass. Dwarf free-bearing 
varieties are chosen, and these are planted 
in rows 18 inches apart. The Dwarf Butter 
Bean may also be planted in the same way. 
This is a free-cropping Bean of excellent 
quality, and can be produced with exaotly the 
same treatment. 

Lettuces raised in gentle heat are now 
plentiful, and as soon as carefully hardened 
will be pricked out in quantity on warm 
borders about 4 inohes apart. Frequent sow¬ 
ings should be made of both Coe and Cabbage 
varieties, and it proves a great saving of time 
and labour if these can be sown where they 
are to remain, as it is not only the time re¬ 
quired for transplanting that has to be con¬ 
sidered, but also the attention needed after¬ 
wards in the way of watering should a spell 
of dry weather set in later in the season. A 
pinch of seed scattered between Celery 
trenches; Asparagus beds, or other places 
where it is not possible to grow a permanent 
crop is a ready way of having plenty of good 
Lettuce, eo long as frequent sowings are made, 
and such plants are not likely to -run to seed 
so quickly as those put ont on recently-dug 
ground during dry weather. 

Parsley raised in boxes and afterwards 
prioked out into other boxes is now ready for 
planting out. F. W. G. 


SCOTLAND. 

Broad Beans. —Among other things, some 
lines of early Brood Beans were sown in the 
course of the week. I am no great admirer 
of the leviathan podB of modern days, and I 
think it will be admitted that the older and 
smaller types are much more delicate in 
flavour than the larger-podded kinds. The 
sowing in question consisted of Aquadtilce. a 
Bean which I have grown consistently for 
over twenty years. Successional sowings will 
be made at intervals, the next lot being 
Mazagan, also a small seeded and good Bean. 
In sowing, the seed® are put out with a 
dibber at a distance of 8 inches, while between 
the lines 30 inchss are allowed. I prefer this 
plan of seeding, as rate or pheeeante do not eo 
readily find the seeds as when they are drilled 
in. 

Frenoh Beans. —For early planting out, a 
sowing of these was made in a cool-house. 
Very often when the seedlings are ready a 
spare cold-frame happeno to be liberty, and 
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if planted therein an extra early crop can be 
obtained. Every grower has, of oounee, hie 
particular favourites for this work, and I 
prefer Canadian Wonder and Negro Long-pod. 
Ait the same time a sowing of Veitch’s Climb¬ 
ing French Bean was made under similar con¬ 
ditions. Vegetables will be more extensively 
grown for winter use during the forthcoming 
season, and extra lines of these Beane will pro¬ 
vide large quantities of material for bottling 
or for preserving in salt. 

Braisicas.—Full sowing** of all the Bras- 
eicas have gone out in the open. These in¬ 
cluded Ellam’s and Enfield Market Cabbages. 
Walcheren, Eclipse, and Autumn Giant Cauli¬ 
flowers, Bed Cabbage, Early TJlm and Drum¬ 
head Savoys, Dalkeith and Scrymgeour'e 
Giant Brussels Sprouts, and two varieties of 
Curly Kale. Seedlings of all these previously 
sown in cool conditions under glass were 
pricked off, some into boxes, others into cold- 
frames. Those in boxes are principally Cauli¬ 
flowers. including Early Snowball and Early 
Erfurt, as well as those above mentioned, and 
they will for a time be given a little heat. 

Pricked-off Onions and Parsley in frames 
now require almost daily attention in respect 
of watering. Early ventilation is necessary, 
and at all times let them be kept as cool as 
possible. Too much heat will result in weak 
and spindly plants—hardly worth putting out. 
Unless frost threatens, let a little air be left 
on the frames during the night. Under such 
conditions growth may be slower in the early 
stages, but ultimately the plants will be 
thrifty and may be transplanted with the 
minimum of check when hardened off. 

Second-early Potatoes.— The quarter in¬ 
tended for the second-early crops of Potatoes 
is in the course of being forked up. It was 
well manured and deeply dug in early winter, 
and as the present forking goes on a good 
dressing of wood ashes (which have been kept 
quite dry) is being worked in. The varieties to 
be planted include, among others, Beauty of 
Hebron and Sir John Llewellyn. The former, 
if now of some antiquity, succeeds to perfec¬ 
tion in the soil of these gardens, and it has 
never been judged expedient to discard the 
variety in favour of newer kinds, which might 
not, conceivably, be so'satisfactory. 

Gooseberries are on the point of bursting 
into leaf. Although during last season no 
signs of oaterpillar were observed, yet the 
usual precautionary measures will not be 
neglected in order that they may be kept clear 
of that pest. Presently, choosing a damp, but 
not a wet, morning, the bushes will be liber¬ 
ally dusted with dry soot. This is quite as 
efleotive as any of the advertised, and some¬ 
times poisonous, specifics. After this is com¬ 
pleted the brakes will be hoed over. Similar 
precautions are taken in the case of Bed 
Currants, which are at times liable to the 
attentions of the sawfly. 

Black Currants.—As is usual at this time, 
a close inspection was made among the bushes 
to make quite certain that no traces of big- 
hud were present. Fp till the present this 
|i<h-4 h:is not been observed in these gardens, 
hut, it m known to exist in the neighbour¬ 
hood, the need for vigilance is obvious. If 
detected in the early stages, and the infected 
buds promptly picked ofl and burned, there 
seems to be no reason why it should not be pre¬ 
vented from obtaining a lodgment; but, so far, 
the bushes are immune. 

Rose pruning now claims attention. Much 
is written, and will continue to be written 
year by year concerning the pruning of Boses. 
In the case of these, as of frujt-t rccs. Ihe 
operators observation and common sense will 
be the best guide. Not all Boses as is equally 
the ease with fruit-trees—require the same 
treatment, and experience soon shows what is 
the correct way. Broadly speaking, all un¬ 
profitable wood should be out out—-that is, 
pithy and immature growths and those of a 
weak and straggling nature. Begin first with 
H.P.’s, afterwards attend to Hybrid Teas, and 
finish up with the more delicate Teas. It goes 
without saying that all—without exception— 
newly-planted Boses ought to be cut down to 
about 12 inches from the ground line. If this 
i* not done it is idle to expect good results, as 
the tree does not gtf'alt opportunitsl of form¬ 
ing the growths! whfch la^ jl e i rj»^founda¬ 
tion of the plant. THfe-rame tn,iiK ! \pay"be ob¬ 


served in the practice of cutting down Rasp¬ 
berry canes in their first season, and for a 
similar reason. 

Box edgings.—It may appear early for the 
cutting of Box edgings, but I have cut them 
at this season for many years with satisfac¬ 
tory results. A good start has been made 
with the work during the week. There is 
much to be got over, and it will be persevered 
with as opportunity arises. W. McGuffoq. 

Balmae Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

April 11th, 1917. 

Wintry weather conditions and the near 
proximity of Easter were, doubtless, the 
principal reasons for a smaller exhibition 
than usual on the above-named date, albeit 
there was much both to interest and at¬ 
tract. The magnificent collection of Dar¬ 
win and other Tulips from Wisbech, grown 
in bowls of fibre, was in the nature of a 
revelation, and highly instructive to boot. 
Finer growth or foliage could not have 
been possible by any method of culture. 
Roses from Twyford were delightful for 
their freshness, fragrance, and variety, 
while demonstrating the most skilful 
cultivation. Choice collections of alpines 
were in considerable force, their variety a 
tribute to the wealth obtaining in these 
flowers early in the year even with arctic 
conditions prevailing. Daffodils, too, 
played a not unimportant part, and, with 
Carnations and Orchids, much flower 
beauty was brought together. No fruit or 
vegetables were shown, and one novelty 
only—an Orchid—obtained recognition. 

TULIPS. 

The collection of Darwin and other 
Tulips from Messrs. R. H. Bath, Limited, 
and for which a gold medal was awarded, 
was much the finest exhibit in the hall. 
Grown entirely in fibre in bowls, and 
numbering close upon a hundred, the group 
extended to a full table-length—roughly 
70 feet—lienee making a grand display. 
Finer produce from any method of culture 
could hardly be conceived, and, variety 
being considerable, it showed that all alike 
were amenable to the treatment. One end 
of the group comprised the lovely pale pink 
Suson, a refined and beautiful variety, 
which, with the ever popular Clara Butt, 
might 1)0 considered indispensable. Europe, 
a brilliant scarlet of the largest size and 
having a base of pure white, stood out well 
among the rest, though Isis, in the same 
colour range, * was very striking too. 
Panorama, dwarfer than some, is a bronze 
with a ruddy suffusion on its rounded 
cheeks, as beautiful as it Is distinct. 
Gdiatli, quite a giant even among the 
Lanvins, is a big bronze-shaded flower, a 
great Tulip if less refined than some. 
Faust (glossy maroon), Bleu aimable (the 
best of the liuiuves). and Wally Noes (pale 
violet and lilac) were other good things. 
Mrs. Moon (yellow) and Inglescombe 
(yellow) are cottage Tulips of great beauty 
and elegance of outline. 

NARCISSI. 

Only one collection of these-that from 
Messrs. Barr and Sims-was on view, 
though, by reason of its extent, a large 
lumber of varieties were included. A 
central feature was largely made up of 
sellings, the majority being under num¬ 
ber. Many were very beautiful. Among 
them was Golden Arrow', a big Cyclamineus 
hybrid of intense colour and Golden Queen 
of Spain effect. It is very striking and 
beautiful. Golden Chief, a magnificent 
rich self-yellow Ajax with imposing crown, 
stood out from all: not less so the chaste 
white trumpet sorts, Mrs. G. R. Barr and 
Loveliness, both of which, grouped in some 
quantity, were productive of good effect. 
Volcano, a double incom para bills with 


richly coloured centre petals, was very dis¬ 
tinct, while such as maximus, still un¬ 
beaten for colour, Firelight, a small 
brilliant cupped sort, Lord Roberts, and. 
Weardale Perfection were among others in 
a notable lot. 

ALPINE AND HARDY PLANTS. 

A-novelty was introduced into this sec¬ 
tion by Mr. Clarence Elliott showing in 
shallow pans alpines suitable for table 
ornaments, some being rather prettily 
arranged. Only the more miniature- 
growing sorts were employed, these being 
either in flower or the forward bud stage. 
In this w’ay Saxifrages of the oppositifolia 
set, S. Paulinae (yellow), Anemone vernalis, 
Muscari azureum, Puschkinia, Iris reticu¬ 
lata, Houstonia cmrulea, Androsace laevi¬ 
gata (rosy), and others w r ere associated. 
Messrs. R. Tucker and Sons showed a 
great variety of alpines in tiower in shallow 
boxes or trays, a convenient and inex¬ 
pensive way for times like the present. A 
batch of Androsace (Douglasia) laevigata 
(rich rose) was most attractive; equally so 
Saxifraga oppositifolia latina and others 
of the set. The rare S. Vandelli, S. 
Rochelliana lutea, S. Petraschi (white), S. 
Haagi (rich golden), and a distinct form 
of S. Griesbachi were others of note. In 
Messrs. Barr’s collection Iris japonica, 
Chionodoxa gigantea. Saxifrages in 
variety, notably Petraschi, Faldonside, and 
Paulina*, were remarked. Conspicuous in 
a extensive and varied lot from Mr. G. 
Reuthe wus a fine array of Hepaticas, in¬ 
cluding the rare double blue. Here, too, 
was seen a choice assortment of Saxi¬ 
frages, a very telling effect being secured 
by disposing them la generous groups. The 
lovely S. Irvingi, S. Haagi (rich yellow*), 
S. Paulime (full of bud and blossom), and 
S. Burseriana minor w r ere some of them. 
Shortia galacifolia, S. g. rosea, and S. 
uniflora, and Anemone blanda rosea were 
others of note. The most brilliant thing 
was Rhododendron strigillosum, a new T - 
comer with medium-sized crimson-scarlet 
flowers. In a more congenial season this 
would doubtless be much improved. 

ROSES. 

A most charming exhibit of these came 
from Mr. Elisha J. Hicks, the group at- 
tractiug largely throughout the day. 
Wedded to freshness and high cultural 
excellence was the fragrance of not a few’, 
the new yellow climbing Lady Hillingdon, 
of which a . most sumptuous vase was 
shown, being one of the most pronounced 
in this respect. Ada Paullin (rich rose 
externally, shell-pink within) has long, 
gracefully-formed flowers and recurving 
ivtals. Mrs. Elisha J. Hicks, a new II.TP. 
not yet in commerce, has pale pink flowers 
of richest fragrance, the renowned Mrs. 
G. Norwood, of deep pink, being weli-nigli 
unique in this respect. Obviously Mr. 
Hicks is working for fragrance iii this 
queen of summer and autumn flowers, and 
is attaining it with a no inconsiderable 
measure of beauty and refinement in the 
flow’er. A nice lot of Princess Mary, Mme. 
Edouard Harriot, with Rosa Hugonis 
(creamy-yellow), R. Moyesi, and R. M. 
Brilliant, an improved seedling form, were 
also on view. 

ORCHIDS. 

The most conspicuous novelty was 
Odontioda Coronation Orohidhurst variety, 
which gained a first-class certificate. The 
plant lias a very sturdy, vigorous habit, 
and bore a much-forked raceme with forty- 
nine flower« which, at a short distance, 
gave a remarkably pretty rose-pink and 
white effect. It is considered to be one of 
the finest yet raised. It came from Messrs. 
Armstrong and Brown. Other notables in 
the group were a. : Akries ! of Odontoglossuma, 
as Of; |J^,j | Ipabia Orohidhurst 
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variety, O. ardentillus, and O. exiuiillus, 
all novelties of high rank. Brasso-Liplio- 
Cattleya 'Wotan var. Excelsior, a remark- 
aMy handsome hybrid of clear rose-pink 
with yellow centre, was very line in 
Messrs. Sander and Sons’ group, who also 
staged Cattleya Snow Queen and others. 
Iu a small collection from Messrs. Stuart 
Lrow and Co. Eaelio-Cattleya Calabria was 
notable for its rich apricot-coloured sepals 
and letuis and orange-coloured lip. 
C \attleyn Schroderte Purity was also good 
from this source. From Messrs. Charles- 
worth and Co. Odontiodas were very good, 
particularly O. Lambeauiana Ruby Gem, 
and U. Lirtwi, which is of a dark glossy 
maroon. Sophro-Lielio-Cattleya Meuse, 
with a rich rosy effect of sepals and petals, 
and crimson lip, was most distinct. 
Cattleya Lady Rowena (white petals and 
lip and yellow tube), as shown by Mr. J. E. 
Shill. The Dell Gardens, Englefiekl Greeu, 
Vasa handsome, finely-proportioned flower. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

VEGETABLES. 

Disposing of surplus garden produce (S.).— 

It would never do for you to send what email 
quantity of spare garden produce you may 
have to London. The cost of transit would 
come to more than the produce would fetch. 
No salesman would care to be bothered with 
so little. You had far better try and agree 
with some local dealer or greengrocer in a 
near town, who would take or fetch what you 
may have. It is all disappointment to 6end 
little lots to London. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Planet. Jun., cultivators (A. H. Maude).— 
With reference to the inquiry of “A. H. 
3taude,” in a recent issue, as to the Planet, 
jun., cultivators, this is my experience with 
them I have had several models, and used 
them for years. They save an immense 
amount of time and work. The combined seed 
drill and hoe is not worth while, unless one is 
working a trig garden—say, 2 acres, anyhow— 
and the hoe on this is less strong than the 
straight wheel hoe without 6eeder. The single- 
wheel machine is best for heavy work, especi¬ 
ally if the ground is a little rough; but on 
thoroughly well tilled land the two-wheel 
pattern does double the work in the time. 
Personally, I prefer the single-w T heel for 
eeneral purposes—eay, the No. 17J or No. 18. 
but any model with a plough attachment is 
all right. The clearance in the two-wheel 
machine is about 16 inches I think (from 
memory). All these machines are well within 
the strength of an ordinary gardener. A boy 
can do a good deal with them.—P. Larcom. 


SHORT REPLIES. 


Lady Gardener .—The Leeks will be of no 
value whatever. As for the Parsley, stand it 
in the open air in a sheltered place for about 
a week, then plant out. Your best plan will 
be. regards the Leeks, to get a Tew plants 
f>’«uu some gardener iu your neighbourhood. 

- A. Gladstone .—Your best plan will be to 

wait until the weather gets warmer and 
growth is active, then you may cut the plants 

down to where the young shoots start.- 

IT. C. Ices.— ^-Specimen, owing to bad packing, 
much knocked about. Evidently one of the 

millipedes a foe.- Dennis Uunniyan. 1. 

Write to MM. Yilinorin et (tie., Paris. 2, Your 
second query was answered some weeks ago. 

NAMES Or PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants.— F. Dickens.— 1. Soft Shield 
Fern fPolyotichum angulare proliferum); 2, 
A^plenitun bulbiferum. 


Sugar Beet. — Xow that sugar is so 
scarce anil likely to be scarcer, it might be 
a great help to some of your readers, like 
myself, If you would insert an article ou 
tlie value of Sugar Beet and how to use it 
with various jams, aud^the proportion of 
fwel^y’H. \y?G. 


sugar to be used a 
FilberW 1 * m 



MAKE YOUR GARDEN KEEP YOU 

BY USING 

RITO 

(THE HUMOSIN FOOD FOR SOIL BACTERIA). 

Extracts from letters received from pleased users 

RUNNER BEANS. —Rito-treated plot yielded 31 lbs. 2 oz. ; un¬ 
treated plot, 9 lbs. 7 oz. 

POTATOES. —One trench of Potatoes containing ten plants 
treated with rich farmyard manure produced 18 lbs. 
A similar plot treated with Rito produced 28 lbs. 
Rito-treated Potatoes perfectly sound and clean, 
others much diseased. 

Equally good reports from growers of all Garden Produce. 

PRICES :-3 bushel bag. 17 6; 2 bushel bag. 12 6; 1 bushel bag, 7 6. 
Carriage paid. Cartons, 1 - each. 

Ask for Booklet, “Rito Results,” from Dealers, or 

THE MOLASSINE COMPANY, Ltd., 16, Tunnel Avenue, GREENWICH. 



RITO SUITS EVERYTHING THAT GROWS. 


For Destroying Weeds, Moss, Ac., on Garden 
Walks, Drives, Roads, &c. 

‘Acme’ Powder Weed Killer 

Awarded 

Gold Medal by Anglo-American Exhibition; 
Commended by Royal Horticultural Society. 
Dissolves Quickly in Cold Water. 
Sizes—No. 1—Sufficient to make 25 gallons, 2 3 Tin. 
No. 2— „ „ 50 „ 4 2 .. 

No. 3- 100 „ 8 - 

No. 3, Carriage Paid. Tins free. 

LIQUID WEED KILLER-Send for particulars. 
Lawn Sand. --Marvellous killing effect on weeds, 
but fertilises the grass. 7ibs, 23; 14lbs., 43; 
carriage paid on 56lbs. 16/-. 

Arsenate of Lead Paste.— For destroying all 
leaf-eating insects, caterpillars, &c. 13 per lb. 
“Fumerlte."- For destroying all ground vermin. 
To be dug into the soil 14 lbs., 4-; 28lbs., 7/8; 
56 lbs., 14 - ; 25 - per ewt., carriage paid. 
Extract Of Quassia. -Pint, 16; carriage paid 
on 1 gallon, 5 *. 

Compound Quassia-Tobacco Insecticide 

Pint, 16, post free. 

ACME CHEMICAL CO., Ltd., 

TONBRIDCE, KENT; and 

RIVER STREET, BOLTON, LANCASHIRE. 


LETHORION 


IMPROVED METAL 

VAPOUR cone rum 

INTRODUCED 1885 . 

The marvellous effect of this simple and 
cheap method of Fumigating Greenhouses is 
fully borne out by the enormous increase of 
sales year by year. 

Only a match required for the proper start¬ 
ing of the cone to secure startling results. 


Cone No. 1, for Frames and “ Lean-to's ” up to l.Ol 
feet. Price ed. each. 


N cubic 


Cone No. 2, for small Greenhouses up to 1,500 cubic feet. 
Price 8d. each. / 

Cone No. 3, for general use in large Greenhouses, 2.000 to 
2,500 cubic feet. Price 1- each. 

Full Directions accompany each Cone. 

To be had from all Dealers lA Horticultural Sundries 
throughout the Kingdom. 


CORKY «Sfc 

Bonded Chemioal Works, 8had Thames, 
LONDON. 8.E. 


SEND 

FOR 


CATALOGUE FREE. 



THOMSON’S 


MANURES 

PERFECT PLANT FOODS 
UNRIVALLED FOR 
ALL GARDEN CROPS. 

SOLD QX ALL SBEUSMELN 
OR PROM SOLE MAKERS, 

W” THOMSON sSONS.Lo. 
CLOVENFORDS,N. B. 


Poultry Houses, from 35 - Portable Hut, 63/- 

W. COOPER, L TD 

743, Old Kent Rd., LONDON, S.E.15 

S TEEL HAND PLOUGH AND TRENCH 

HOE. - A WONDERFUL LITTLE TOOL. A 
woman can do more with it than two men with spades. 
Gets more useful every day. Price 3s., carriage paid. — 
LAND TOOL CO.. 19, Allsop-st.. Baker-st . I,ondon. W. 

rpOWN GARDENING.—New and greatly 
J- improved Edition. By B. C. IiA VENSCItOFT. A Hand- 
book of Trees, Shrubs, and Plants suitable for Town Culture 
in the garden, window, or greenhouse. By post, 2s. 61. net, 
- MANAfiKR, 63. Lincoln's Inn Fields, London. W.C. 2. 


Mention “ Gardening Illustrated." 


Tho Offices ot “ GARDENING ILLUS¬ 
TRATED” are at 63, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
London, W.C. 2, whore all Communications, 
Advertisements, and Editorial matter 
should bo addressed. 

JffOM-.POISONrODS ~ 


KEEP YOUR PATHS CLEAN 

WITM 4 «. 

McDOU GALL'S 

WEED KILLER. 

WRITE FOR I PRICES- AMO NAME 
OF LOCAL DIALER TO 

McDougafi Brosj.rLtd., jP||>fc|| 
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Carriage Paid. 


UST&. OH APPLICATION 


I k. CARDEN A- IRONWORK 


™mr l BAYUSS^Sg 
- If JONES 

flBAYLISS 

I \\ ' LJMITtO' J 
.1. IVwolverhaMp™ 


INTENSIVE CULTURE. 

Smith’s Cloches are just what you want for covering 
rows of early Potatoes, Peas, etc. 

COMPLETE CLOCHES 

from 9d. foot run. Clips, only 1/- doz.; 3 do7„, 2/9; 10,6 
gross, post free. Suitable sizes of glass from 1/6 doz. 

Send Jot List of Horticultural Glass. 

W. A. SMITH. 

Class Merohant. 117, Ct. Hampton St^BIRMINGHAM. 

TDEADERS will oblige by mentioning Gar- 

Xu denino lLLU8TBAM&|Jwhen answeringJidvertiselnenta. 
Biuineaa firms are alwria pleaaedto u-ar fco a ptjf readors. , 

DigrazeaDv Vlt 


If you are interested in this week’s 

“GARDENING ILLUSTRATED,” 

please order the paper through your local Newsagent, or direct by post 
from the Publisher, at 63, Lincolns Inn Fields, London, W.C. 2. 

The cost is 2d. weekly ; or by post for three months, 2/6 ; six 
months, 5/-; twelve months, 10/-; for Abroad, 12/-. Annual subscribers 
will receive the year’s complete Index to the volume free of charge. 

To Publisher or Newsagent :— 

Please deliver “ Gardening Illustrated ” weekly for which I 

enclose __ 


Name _ 

Address (in full) 


(Mr., Mrs., or Miss) 


Printed aad Published by the Proprietor, W. Robinson, at the Office, 63. Lincoln's Iun Fields, London, W.C. 2.— 

April 21, 1917 . Telephone: llolborn 73jLn g IT 3 I fra>m 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


THE CHEAPEST IN ENCLAND. 


Copyright Registered. 


PORTABLE 

BUILDINGS. 

Made in complete sec¬ 
tion best quality 
Red Deal (not in* 

; ferior Foreign Match 
Hoards as other 
makers!, planed and V- 
joinled on strong fram¬ 
ing. Roof covered with 
compressed Asidialte 
il over toogned Ik tarda. 
Door fitted with si rung 
hinges, look and key, 
bolts, etc. 


CASH WITH ORDER. Rtmng 

Sizes. ' Moor. 

6 ft long, 4 ft. wide, 7 ft. high .. £4 2 6 11- 

7 ft. long. 5 ft. wide. 7 ft. 4 in. high 4 16 6 15 6 

8 ft. long, 6 ft. wide, 7 ft. 8 in. high 6 8 0 22 - 

9 ft. long, 7 ft. wide, 8 ft. high .. 7 8 6 27 - 

JO ft. long, 8 ft. wide, 8 ft. 4 in. high 8 9 6 36- 

12 ft, long, 8 ft. wide. 8 ft. 4 in. high 9 12 6 42 - 

Carriage Paid to avg Station in England and Wales. 
Catalogue, with Testimonials, post free. 

J. T. HOBSON & CO., 

Largest Makers of Portable Buildings, 

Established 70 Ybars. BHSFOXUD. 


LION CYCLES, £6 6s. Od. Cash, 

or 15/- with order an i monthly payments. 

Signed Guarantee for all time. 

Packed in crate free and carriage paid. 

Since 1903 I have advertised in this naper, and have mvla 
and sold over 2U.00) Machines NO EXTRAS: Lamp, llell. 
Pump, an l everything included. Carriage paid YOU 
CAN RIpK AND TEST THIS MACHINE FOR 10 DAYS. 
IF YOU DO NOT APPROVE 1 PAY ALL CAKKIAGM 
I have thousands of testimonials. Write to-day for copied 
and Catalogue, with illustrations and full specification — 
GEORGE BKATSON. LTD. “LION CYCLE" WORKS, 
85 MOSELEY STREET. BIRMINGHAM._ 


Spsolal Prices for Cash with Order In HulL 
CLASS, 4/Ui os. 


Boxes, 100 200 

so. ft. so ft. 
12,14.15.16,18, Wc/_ r . - 


Boxes, 100 200 Boxes, 100 200 

sn. ft. so. ft. sq. ft. si| ft. 

8 i Bin. 24- 40- 12,14.15.16 18. i _ fil e 

9,7m. 26 - 42 6 *». -2.24 « I2in I 36 616 

10 x Sin. 29 6 53 - ,B * 20 

12.13.11.15* 8in. 31 6 55 6 lfi , 8 ".v, oi 38 - 64- 

11,12,13,14x9m. 33- 57- Vli.n ' j 

12.13. 14 x lOin 34- 5S - 20,22.24 x 15iri. I 

13 x 1 lin. ... 35 - 59 6 ] 18. 20, 22. 21 x 40 - C7 - 

lfi, 18,20 x 10iii. | ng ci c lilin. .. j 

16,18,20 x llin. j b , 20.22,24 x 18in 42 - 69 - 

PUTTY. Best Soft.-l L-wt , 14 6; icwt.,7 9, iowt.. 
4 6; 14lbs . 2 6. 

DIAMONDS. 7 6 and 10 6 each. 

GLASS CUTTERS. 6-wheel, 16 each. 

BEST MIXED PAINTS. -7-lb. lever Lins. White, 
8 • stou j ; ordinary colours, 6 - per stone. 

F. A T. ROSS. LTD., 
—BURTON ST., HULL. Estah. 1813 


Lino Advertisements.— Single insertions. 9.1. per 
line, minimum three lines (about twenty words till the first 
three lines, and nine words each additional line). Front 
page, if guaranteed, Is. per line. No reduction fot-aeries. 

Terms for Display Advertisements, id*. p?r 
inch (reduction for series). 

Advertisers not having a regular account at the offl ** 
must accompany their orders w.th remittance. Order* au 1 
advertisement copy should be addressed — 

MANAGER, 

63, LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, LONDON, W.C. 2. 

rPHE GARDEN BEAUTIFUL. — Home 

-I- Woods and Home Landscapes. Illustrated with many 
engravingson wood. Demy ootavo.7s.6d. not. —MAN ALElt. 
63. Lincoln's Inn Fields, _lxvndon, W.C. 2._ 

The latest day for receiving Advertisements 
is FRIDAY, 9 a m. 


Advertisement Rates. 


,ULA9a., 
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Scale of Charges for 
Advertisements in 


Wireworms and Slugs 


Killed 


Just sprinkle a little Vaporite 
powder (14 lbs. to every 10 sq. 
yards) over the ground and work 
it well into the soil when digging. 
The Grubs and Wireworms will 
be quickly destroyed. 


Vaporite 


A Spadeful of Dead Grubs. 


( Small 
About 7 lbs. 

li lbs. .. 
„ 28 lbs. 

0/ all Seedsmen. 


I M lbs. 
In Bags | fA? l ’ Jt - 


Remember that Wireworms, Leather Jackets, etc., infest old grass 
land—and get a tin of Vaporite to-day. 

Write for Leaflet No. 16. 

The Strawson Chemical Co., Ltd. (Dept. P), 

79, Queen Victoria Street, E C. 4. 
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A NOTE FROM EGYPT. 

My excnee for writing to you is that I am 
a disciple of yours. That is to say, I 
have read your books with great enjoy¬ 
ment, and, in my small way, try to carry 
out your ideas in my own small garden in 
South Wales. My chief hobby is Irises of 
all and every sort, and I have lately seen 
some very beautiful ones in the desert 
here. I am writing about sixteen miles 
east of El Arish, where we, after over a 
year on the desert, at last get on to the 
border-line where desert stops and once 
again we get a certain amount of soil in¬ 
stead of sand. 1 know the beautiful little 
Iris reticulata, which comes, I believe, 
from Palestine. This I have not seen yet. 
The one I have seen grows from a rhizome 
and stands about 9 inches high, of a light 
purple colour, and in shape like the so- 
called German Iris (forgive the word). 

I, have dug up a few stems of this Iris 
and have posted them home to my wife. 
If they escape the submarines I have told 
her to send you some in case they prove 
interesting or new. Of course, it is the 
wrong time to dig them up, but it is no 
good waiting till the flowers are over, for 
I may then have neither the time nor 
opportunity to do so. We may move 
where they do not grow, or I may stop a 
bullet and be sent to hospital. I should 
like to hear from you very much if the 
roots interest you or are worth growing. 
Hitherto I have seen very few flowers of 
any interest. In January there were some 
rather pretty Crocus-like flowers growing 
round El Arish from a bulb or corrn. They 
bad all the appearance of a Crocus, but 
bad many heads growing from the some 
stem, mostly of a faint purple colour or 
nearly white. I am looking forward to 
seeing the country further east, around 
Gaza, but we are not there yet. I am 
afraid in a few weeks, when we hope to 
move, many of the flowers will be over, 
including my great friend Iris reticulata, 
still I may be able to identify leaves and 
dig up the netted bulb. You have no idea 
what a joy it is, after so long on the 
desert, to see a bit of Grass here and there 
and a flower or two. If you can tell mo 
of anything special in the plant line to 
look out for it would add Interest to our 
patrols. By-the-bye, I think I included in 
my box of Iris roots some little bulbs that 
will, I think, become a kind of small 
Crocus.— Cyril Joynson, 2nd Lieut. War¬ 
wick Yeomanry. 


NOTE8 OF THE WEEK. 

A note from Flllingham Castle.— When 
I go out the sight of the garden is most 
depressing. All the half-hardy shrubs and 
plants are killed and many Roses. Ameri¬ 
can Pillar is quite dead and many others. 
All the Cist uses, all the Veronicas but one 
sort, all Tree Lupins and the Bamboos 
look as if burnt—quite drab, and drab is 
the colour of the Grass. How we shall 
keep all the stock alive till the Grass and 
Clovers grow is a mystery. There are no 
roots left.—G. T. Portman Dalton. 

Tho creeping Rosemary.— After flowering 
and adorning the crest of a retaining wall 
for years this has perished, struck hard 
by frost without thp ^now blanket. How¬ 
ever, a plant that tiae grayed th# rocks for 
some years should molfik abau(Wii<!L It Is 


a distinct variety of the Rosemary and 
used to flower late in autumn. A southern 
form, it is a little more tender than the 
wild plant. As the Rosemary grows over 
such a large area of Southern Europe, other 
Interesting forms of a plant that so many 
enjoy might be found.—W. 

Wild Primroses early blooming.— Seldom 
are these seen doing well in gardens, nor 
do they look so well as when seen wild 
with natural surroundings. In some locali¬ 
ties they bloom much earlier than in 
others. In some districts in Dorset I have 
noticed how early blooms may be had. 
This year I had sent me from West Dorset 
in the last week of March a nice gathering. 
These had fine blooms with long stems, so 
different from whnt we can get in our hot, 
dry, Surrey soil. In some seasons I have 
seen them blooming well early in January. 
—F. C, 

From Knap Hill. —I know M.M. Clienault 
are very great on grafting and are 
considered among the best pro pa gators in 
France. I think the climate at Orleans is 
too dry and hot for layering Rhododen¬ 
drons. Weeping Beech may be grown 
from layers, but it takes two years for 
them to root. I hardly think M. Chenault 
is quite correct in writing “ La greffe est 
le triomphe de l’Art sur la Nature.” The 
flowers of Andromeda japonica must be 
very hardy as I have a plant in full bloom 
now. I see Epigma repens is just showing 
flower.— Anthony Waterer. 

The 8arag08sa Daffodil. —Last year this 
little Ajax Daffodil, found years ago by 
the late Mr. Peter Barr, did not flower so 
freely as usual, and was to be broken up 
and replanted, as the clump appeared to 
have become too crowded. This purpose 
was not carried out on account of the 
pressure of other matters, and this year 
it has flowered almost as freely as it ever 
did. In many seasons it has been my 
earliest Daffodil, although between it and 
N. minimus there has been but little to 
choose, while sheltered plants of N. 
pallidus pra?cox have had priority in some 
years.— S. Arnott. 

8axifraga Griesbachi Wisley variety.— 

The Royal Horticultural Society showed a 
few good plants superbly at I be last fort¬ 
nightly meeting at the Drill Hall, and one 
of the best things was a special form of 
Saxifraga Griesbachi, two large pans each 
with several dozen flowering plants. In 
this form the arched flower-stems are 
larger and thicker than usual, and the 
jrimson-scarlet velvet with which they are 
clothed Is richer and shows up the deep 
apple-green tips of the crimson velvet 
bracts. Mr. Wright tells me that the 
original plant cropped up among a batch 
of seedlings and apparently conies true 
from seed', for all the plants shown were 
alike. It is so distinct and such an im¬ 
provement on the type that I suggest that 
‘t be called Saxifrnga Griesbachi Wisley 
variety.— Clarence Elliott, Stevenage. 

Anemone trlfollata.— Will any of your 
correspondents who grow Anemone tri¬ 
foliate tell me when the plants usually ap¬ 
pear above ground? Mr. P. Neill-Fraser, 
of Edinburgh, brought this Anemone here 
ib.out twenty-three years since, and up to 
the spring of last year it never showed 
above ground before May. At the end of 
March, 1910, I saw the plants, and thought 
the extraordinary early season was the 
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cause. At the end of March this year the 
same thing happened, and even flowers are 
now opening. The soil is mostly sand and 
peat, with a thick covering of Fir needles, 
on the south side of a great extent of rock. 
Most of the roots have never been moved 
since they w’ere first planted.— E. Charles 
Buxton, Coed Derw , Betty s-y-Coed. 

Primula Gloire de Nancy and P. La 
Lorraine. — M.M. Lemoine et fils, of 
Nancy, have given us many charming 
hybrid plants, and to them we owe two of 
the many hybrid Primulas now grown. 
The two under notice are the result of 
hybridising Primula Veitchi and P. cortu- 
soides. They show distinct traces of the 
influence of P. Yeitchi in their habit and 
general appearance. They have large, 
beautifully-fringed flowers, those of La 
Lorraine being of a pretty rose, while 
those of Gloire de Nancy are deeper in 
hue. They make excellent pot plants, and 
are also useful in the rock garden.—S. 
Arnott. 

A note from 8. Africa.— I wish to tell 
you that when I bought the first number of 
Gardening Illustrated I ever saw, at a 
S. African railway station, I saw some seeds 
advertised which I thought I would like 
to try, so I sent to the place for them in 
England and I got two pockets. I sowed 
some the very day they came, and I have 
some plants of a lovely large-flowering 
scarlet Lychnis. It is really very striking. 

I saw an adverse criticism on it in a later 
number of Gardening Illustrated, but I 
think it is a most striking flower and well 
worth growing; each flower is as large as 
a two-sbilling-piece and the colour is 
brilliant, even more so than our much- 
admired Barberton Daisy. I am very 
pleased with it.— Mrs. H. Edwardes, 
Durian, Natal. 

Note from Ashbourne. — We had some 
4 inches of srnow, but now everything is 
again normal. The Embothriums will be 
a blaze this year, as will the flowering of 
all shrubs, which promise well after the 
hard winter. The alpine Auriculas are 
already commencing to flower. A good 
Anemone, earlier than the Pau Anemone 
and larger in flower, is Anemone 
syriaca, vivid in colour and apparently 
hardy, to be had from Smith, of Newry. 
When at Kew I saw with, much surprise. 
Xothofagus betuloides quite uninjured 
by frost or snow; a true evergreen and 
good in shai)o. Mr. Watson tells me that 
he considers it quite the hardiest of the 
race, but very Jhard to procure. On my 
return homeat once planted out my 
specimen in a sunny spot, and hope it may 
succeed.— Rich. II. Beamish. 

Veronica oorymbosa.— By this name I 
have grown for many years a delightful 
rock garden Si>eedwell, which is still too 
scarce in gardens. It deserves attention 
if only on account of Its flowering time— 
August aud September, when other rock- 
garden plants are few and far between. 

I have often had it. in bloom well into 
Octalw*r. It would he acceptable at any 
season, though I prize the deep blue, 
densely-arranged spikes of bloom all the ^ 
more because of their lateness. I .see that ,y 
Veronica oorymbosa is also offered as V. 
oorymbosa strieta, and it will possibly he 
found that it is a form of V. splcata. It. is 
a choice little pheitfr only 5 inches or 
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Jasmlnum Beeslanum. — In reply to 
“ X. T. J., N. Walee,” in your issue of last 
week, I should like to give my experience 
of this plant. I was allured by the notice 
of a red Jasmine, in a plant catalogue, 
and sent for a plant of it in the autumn of 
1914. It bloomed the next year, but the 
flowers were very few, on single stalks— 
quite unlike the habit of the common 
white Jasmine—scentless, and of a very 
unpleasing, dingy shade of red. It was 
trained up strings in front of a west wall, 
and grew vigorously, reaching well above 
the top of the 5*-foot wall, but it had only 
one solitary bloom in 1910, and as the 
foliage is very insignificant—somewhat like 
a small Privet—I decided that it was not 
worth keeping, and so grubbed it up last 
autumn, never regretting the loss of a 
plant less.—A. G. S., Leamington. 

Daphne Mezereum alba.— This is always 
the earliest here, but this year it has been 
much less satisfactory than usual. I can¬ 
not recollect my plants doing so badly be¬ 
fore, as they almost invariably make a 
fresh display if the first blooms have been 
caught by a si>ecially severe frost and been 
destroyed. This year the white Mezereon 
has never had many flowers open at a time. 
One large and handsome plant is generally 
a picture, but this season it is very poor. 
The red-coloured forms are more attrac¬ 
tive because of their exceptional shade. 
They are also more appreciated because of 
the bright scarlet berries, those of the 
white one being yellow.—S. Arnott. 

Wallflowers and the severe frost.— 
Seldom have these suffered so much as this 
season. In my garden I have lost 
thousands, but all have been injured. 
Vulcan has come out the best. I did not 
anticipate this in a drj% light soil. Even 
in the most sheltered gardens the major 
portion is dead, both young and old plants 
alike. My plants were raised on hard, 
poor soil. Seed was sown at the end of 
April so that the plants might get a long 
season to grow. Early in August I planted 
a lot for seed so that they might get 
established. These fared no better. Some 
strong plants put out amongst Polyanthuses 
early in September suffered less than any, 
although in a most exposed position. We 
shall miss them this season, the more so 
as so few bulbs have been planted. It 
would be interesting to hear how they have 
fared in other districts. In some of the 
villages in the West these are quite a 
feature when in bloom.—W., Surrey. 

Camellia reticulata.— Although there are 
few gardens in the British Isles where this 
handsome Camellia can be grown success¬ 
fully out of doors, even against walls, it is 
one of the most beautiful evergreen shrubs 
for planting in a prepared border in a cool 
greenhouse or conservatory. Originally 
introduced in 1820, it has never been com¬ 
mon, the more easily-grown and hardier 
varieties of O. jnponica quite supplanting 
it in gardens, although C-. reticulata is 
influitely preferable. It is a native of 
China and forms a large bush or small 
tree of looser habit than C. japonica, the 
branches longer and more slender. The 
leaves are a good distinguishing feature, 
for, instead of being deep green and glossy, 
and oval, like those of the commoner bush, 
they are more or less ovate, with pointed 
ends and dark in colour. The flowers bear 
a resemblance to those of a semi-double 
Tree Pieony, for they are from 5 inches to 
7 inches across, with large, irregular- 
shaped petals enclosing a central mass of 
golden stamens. The petals are of a rich 
.shade of rose, and as the flowers are borne 
freely a large bush presents a wonderful 
sight. To succeed with C. reticulata it 
should be planted fa a light posit ioi^ in a 
vsvll-u rained h orde#ynfjqe crrfwUonmy 


soil to which a little peat and sufficient 
sand to keep it porous have been added. 
In some Cornish gardens and In the south 
of Ireland good plants are here and there 
met with in the open, but further north 
indoor culture is essential. As a rule, it 
gives better results planted out than it 
does when grown in pots or tubs.—D. 

The Trade practice of grafting trees 
and shrubs.— Most growers, as distinct 
from propagators for trade purposes, will 
have read with deep interest the recent 
articles on this subject, together with the 
correspondence these have elicited. There 
are few things more tantalising than 
receiving grafted trees and shrubs, as the 
amount of disappointment they cause is 
incalculable. The failure of many grafted 
plants to do well—where they do at all—is 
patent to all. The amateur in a small 
way, with but little knowledge of plants, 
is often at a loss to know the cause of his 
shrubs going wrong. In nothing does he 
suffer so much as the Rose. This is 
natural, seeing that it is so deservedly in 
the first rank of favourites and that the 
nurseryman is expected to be able to meet 
the demand for the new varieties within a 
short time of their introduction. He can¬ 
not do this without budding on other 
stocks. This is unfortunate, as the own- 
root Rose is the ideal for the amateur, who, 
if Inexperienced, is so liable to neglect the 
suckers which come up from the stock and 
rob the Rose of its nourishment. As for 
the Clematis, there can be little doubt that 
the countless lasses of this grand plant are 
mainly due to the use of the coarser species 
as stocks, and it is pitiful to hear the 
lamentations as to the losses which have 
taken place in so many gardens.—A 
Grower for Many Years. 

The past winter.— The past winter lias 
caused one to revise former estimates of 
hardiness, and even some plants which in 
the course of many years* experience never 
suffered before are little but wrecks, 
though not, perhaps, entirely lost. There 
have been some curious anomalies. Most 
winters a hedge of oval-leaved Privet loses 
all its leaves early in its, exposed situation, 
but this winter it has cast fewer than 
usual and is still fairly well clad. Many 
rock plants have suffered severely. Some 
of the Candytufts, such as Climax and 
others of its class, are seared as with tire. 
Aubrietias have lost most of their leaves 
in many positions and look most disconso¬ 
late. Even the Arabises are little better 
than the Aubrietias. iEthionemas have 
had a hard time, and I fear many which 
have been grown here for years are now 
gone. Some of the Erodiums appear to 
have gone, but Hypericum reptans, which 
I have lost once or twice in unusually 
severe winters, appears almost unscathed, 
much to my surprise. Much, of course, de¬ 
pends on the position and exposure. Cistus 
laurifolius, for example, has been lost in 
one place, but not in another. Helianthe- 
mums have hardly suffered. Roses have 
passed through a trying time, having made 
shoots two or three times and having them 
shrivelled up by frost. The New Zealand 
Flax is unscathed here. I am writing this 
on April lltli, when there has been a heavy 
fall of snow. I fear the winter will have 
left behind it a tale of plant losses un¬ 
usually long and containing many un¬ 
expected deaths among one’s favourite 
flowers.—S. Arnott, Dumfries. 


Index and Binding Cases for completed 
Volume.— The Index to Volume XXXVIII. of Garden¬ 
ing Illustrated is now ready fprice 3d., poet free Hd.J. 
The Binding Case for the eame volume it alto available 
(price It. 6d., by poet It. 9d.J. The Index and Binding 
Cate can be obtained from any newsagent, or from the 
Publisher, 63, Lincoln t Inn Fields, London, W.C. 2. If 
ordered together, the price of the Index and Binding Cate it 

2s., post free- 


GARDEN PE8T8 AND FRIENDS. 

THE CANADIAN POND-WEED. 
Hundreds of readers have learnt to rely 
upon Gardening Illustrated for guid¬ 
ance in matters horticultural, but the 
editor, like Homer, must have been 
nodding when he passed for the press Mr. 
Gallop's misleading statement (page 207) 
that the Canadian Pond-weed “is com¬ 
monly known as Blanket-weed.” The two 
growths are as remote from each other in 
kind as are an Oak and the Moss growing 
on its trunk. Blauket-weed is one of the 
Conferva*, a lowly genus of freshwater 
Algae, inhabiting stagnant pools where it 
forms slimy masses of unbranched green 
filaments, absolutely flowerless, and in¬ 
creases by swarm-spores which are pro¬ 
duced in myriads without any form of 
conjugation. The Canadian Pond-weed 
(Elodea canadensis, known to the older 
botanists ns Anacharis aisinastrum) be¬ 
longs to the relatively highly-organised 
family of Hydrocharidea*. It is dioecious, 
that is, bearing male and female flowers 
on separate plants. Luckily, only the male 
plant has become naturalised in this coun¬ 
try, but it is indemnified for enforced 
celibacy through being endowed with the 
power of propagation from the smallest 
fragments of stem and leaf. To attempt 
to eradicate this weed by doses of copper 
sulphate, as recommended by Mr. Gallop, 
would prove about as effective as pills to 
avert an earthquake. The only remedy is 
patience; for the Pond-weed exhausts the 
soil in about three years, retires to the 
bottom where it forms a close, green car¬ 
pet 4 inches or 5 inches thick, lying low 
for fifteen or twenty years, when it pushes 
forth again with amazing vigour and fills 
all the water for another term of two or 
three years. Some ten or twelve years 
ago a visitation such as I have described 
occurred in Loch Leven to the dismay of 
trout-flshers. I wrote to the Scotsman 
newspaper bidding anglers to possess their 
souls in patience, for the tribulation would 
pass away in its own time and nothing 
could be done to hasten its departure. The 
lake has been quite clear of the pest for 
several years. The Canadian Pond-weed 
is very nourishing diet, attracting immense 
flocks of water-fowl, and I have seen cattle 
browsing greedily on it in the rivers of 
Hampshire, but the Blanket-weed is 
nothing but an otfliction to man and beast, 
fowl and fish. Herbert Maxwell. 

Monrcith. __ 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The windhover a friend.— This diminu¬ 
tive falcon should hold a prominent place 
in the affection and esteem of every right- 
thinking person, because of its ceaseless 
and tireless pursuit of mice, moles, and 
certain noxious insects, such as the click 
beetle—pa rent of the wireworm. The 
annual loss to agriculture through the 
depredations of these creatures must be 
enormous, and to persecute their enemies 
is worse than senseless. One sincerely 
hopes that this appeal will meet with on 
active and generous response by all those 
who have the interests and welfare of 
their country at heart, and that the kestrel, 
or windhover, together with the raptores 
as a whole, will receive that protection 
which is their right. In conclusion, one 
can only regret that it should be necessary 
to undertake special pleading in a country 
where a Board of Agriculture exists and 
the provisions of a Wild Birds’ Protection 
Act are operative. It is, to say the least 
of it, a tragic and mournful testimony to 
the apathy of those who profess to govern 
us and to administer the products of their 
own departments — Country TJf>\ 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

THE HARDY CLETHRAS. 

Three species of Cletlira are included 
among hardy shrubs, though it is doubtful 
whether two of them are of much value 
except in gardens in the most favoured 
parts of the country; and in some of them 
a fourth species can be included—namely, 
the evergreen, C. arborea, a native of 
Madeira, sometimes called the Llly-of-the- 
Valley tree. In Cornish gardens fine ex¬ 
amples of the last-named are sometimes 
met witli, though further north its proi>er 


ties, which differ‘from the type in the 
downiness of their leaves or size of 
inflorescence. The most distinct are 
Michauxi, paniculata, scabra; and tomen- 
tosa. Of these, paniculata and tomentosa 
are specially worthy of notice. 

C. acuminata, the white Alder of Vir¬ 
ginia and Florida, grows much more up¬ 
right and dense than the last-named. 
Mature plants are 3 feet to 4 feet high. 
The inflorescences are smaller than those 
of 0. aluifolia, but the flowers are 
fragrant. 

C. canesckn's (here figured) also bears 
fragrant flowers. It is the most tender of 



Flowering shoots of Clethra canesccns. 


place is a cold greenhouse or one from 
which frost is just excluded. Where one 
species only is required, preference should 
be given to 

C. ALNiror.iA, for, in addition to being 
hardier than the other kinds, its in¬ 
florescences are longer. It is found in the 
eastern States, from Maine to Georgia, 
and is known under the name of “ Sweet 
Pepper-bush.” Under cultivation it forms 
a bush 3 feet to 4 feet high. The flowers 
are white, and borne in upright panicles 
in September, and among other recom¬ 
mendations, their fragrance takes a fore¬ 
most position. There are several varie- 
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the three, and young plants are liable to 
be injured in winter, and again by kite 
spring frosts when growth is starting. In 
this instance also the flowers are white 
and fragrant. D. 


Aegle sepiaria. — Known also by the 
names of Citrus trlfoliata and Limonia 
trifoliata, this is the only hardy member 
of the Orange family. The flowers, which 
are pure white, are about a couple of 
inches across and freely borne, usually in 
the early jiart of May. In that stage a 
good specimen is very attractive. In the 
milder parts of the country it bears fruit 


freely. It is a native of Japan and China, 
will reach a height of 8 feet to 10 feet, and 
as much through. Smaller specimens will, 
however, flower profusely. It can be 
readily raised from seeds, and may also 
be struck from cuttings. A warm, well- 
drained situation suits it best. Though 
grown in this country for many years, it 
is, even now, far from common.—K. R. W. 


SHRUBS AT KEW AFTER THE 
SEVERE WINTER. 

The winter of 1910-3917 will long be re¬ 
membered as one of the most cheerless in 
the memory of man. December, January, 
and February w'ere singularly sunless, but 
a few hours’ sunshine being recorded 
during the i>eriod, whilst October, 1910, 
and March, 1917, had considerably less 
than the normal amount of sun. Through¬ 
out the winter the weather was very cold, 
frost, if not continuous, being recorded 
with considerable regularity during De¬ 
cember and January, with many foggy 
days and frequent falls of rain, sleet, and 
snow*. In February, when an improvement 
was expected, the easterly and northerly 
winds that had prevailed for the greater 
part of the winter increased in violence, 
and for several days they w ? ere icy cold 
with considerable frost. Previous to this 
period shrubs had not suffered seriously, 
and early-flowering subjects, such as 
Witch Hazels, Jasminum muliflorum, and 
early Ericas, though later than usual, were 
opening their flowers. The February cold, 
however, checked everything, killed the 
flow’ers of various shrubs, and crippled the 
growth of numerous subjects. As the wind 
lost some of its violence the frost increased 
in intensity and further injured plants 
that were already feeling the cold. A 
heavy fall of snow came too late to afford 
protection, and a large number of low- 
growing plants have been killed or Injured 
as a result. In some cases certain plants 
which were exposed to the north and east 
have suffered more severely than others of 
the same si>ecies which were sheltered 
from those points. This is specially 
noticeable in common Laurel, Sw’eet Boy, 
Choisya ternnta, and Oval-leaved Privet. 

Semi-tender shrubs from New Zealand, 
Chile, South Europe, California, and other 
countries, wflflch have grown for many 
years uninjured against walls, have 
suffered severely, and the following list 
includes some of the most seriously-injured 
subjects on the walls at Kew\ Among the 
Escallonias most of the evergreen si>eeies 
have lost all their leaves. E. macrantha, 
however, still retains some, though they 
have lost their fresh green colour and the 
points of the shoots are injured. Of other 
6pecies E. illinita has had the young wood 
killed, E. Balfouri has had the wood killed 
back to a considerable extent, E. punctata 
fs killed back to two-year-old w’ood, and 
most other species are in a similar plight. 
The more tender Ceanothuses, such as C. 
rigidus, C. Lobbianus, C. papillosus, C. 
integerrimus, and C. dentatus, have had 
the leaves killed, and in most cases last 
year’s wood has been destroyed well back 
towards the base. Some very exposed 
plants look as if they will not recover. C. 
velutinus has had its leaves injured, but 
the wood appears sound. Ceanothus 
thyrsiflorus growing in the open has had 
every leaf turned brown and some of the 
younger wood killed. Corokea Cotoneaster 
has lost its leaves and the younger wood 
is killed. Feijoa Sellowinna has lost its 
leaves, but the older w’ood seems to be 
alive. . Diospyrus Kaki against a south 
wall is uninjured. Olea europiea has lost 
all its leaves and the youngest w r ood is 
killed; older w’ood is sound. The leaves 
of Umbellularia californica have been 
Original from 
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turned brown; in fact, a plant growing 
against a wall looks more unsightly than 
bushes growing in the open. The common 
Myrtle (Myrtus communis) has lost all its 
leaves and a considerable amount of the 
younger wood, and the same remarks ap¬ 
ply to the small-leaved Myrtle (M. c, 
tarentina). Abelia floribunda has had the 
young wood injured and the leaves have 
fallen, whilst the following shrubs have 
received similar injury. Convolvulus 
Cneorum, Anthyllis Barba-jovls, Anagyris 
foetida, Osteomeles Schwerini, O. sub- 
rotunda, O. anthyllidifolia, Stranvaesia 
undulata, Pyracantba angustifolla, Vitis 
striata (apparently killed outright), 
Teucrium fruticosum, Azara Gilliesii, 
Abutilon vitifolium, Olearia macrodonta, 
Corokea macrocarpa (appears to be quite 
dead), Dlscaria serrata (wood and spines 
injured), Tricuspidaria dependens (very 
badly injured), Garrya macrophylla, Pitto- 
sporum tenuifolium, Rosa bracteata, Lep- 
tospermum lievigatum, Bigelovia graveo- 
lens, Sophora tetraptera, Grabrowskia 
boerhaavifolia, and Leptospermum sco- 
parium var. Nichollii. 

In the Open gfflhnd several Heaths have 
suffered badly. Erica arborea, E. lusi- 
tanica, and E. australis have in many cases 
been killed outright, and in others very 
severely injured. Many bushes were from 
3 feet to G feet high. E. mediterranea has 
only suffered when in very exposed places. 
Some dwarf Heaths, such as E. Tetralix, E. 
cillaris, and E. ciliaris var. Maweana, are 
quite brown. E. arborea var. alpina, on 
the other hand, is practically uninjured. 
Helianthemums and Cist.uses have suffered 
very badly. Of the Cistuses, C. mons- 
peliensis, C. villosus, C. v. undulatus, C. 
crispus, C. albidus, C. tauricus, C. creticus, 
and C. platysepalus have been killed out¬ 
right in most instances. The following 
kinds are still alive, though damaged :— 
C. eorbariensis, C. cyprius, and C. Loreti. 
C. laurifollus is uninjured. In addition to 
many garden Helianthemums the following 
have been killed or seriously crippled :—H. 
formosum, H. alyssoides, H. halimifolium, 
and II. ocymoides. Several H 3 ’i>ericiims 
have felt the cold seriously, notably II. 
patulum and H. p. Henryi. Where at all 
exposed the leaves of Arbutus Andracliue 
and A. Menziesi have been turned brown; 
Arctostaphylos Manganita has had its 
leaves injured. Eucryphia eordifolia is in 
the same plight, but older wood looks as 
if it will recover. Bamboos make a sorry 
spectacle, more particularly such as 
Phyllostachys mitis, P. aurea, P. Quillol, 
I\ Castillonis, Arundinaria Simoni, and A. 
anceps. Arundinaria fastuosa has not 
suffered very much, and in sheltered places 
the leaves of A. japonica are no worse than 
usual at this time of the year. A number 
of plants of Oytisus Dallimorei have had 
all the young wood killed. Many of the 
new Chinese Rubi have been killed to the 
ground-line, but will doubtless grow again 
from the base. Bushes of Viburnum 
rhytldophyllum growing in the open look 
very ragged, many of the leaves having 
fallen, while others are brown or cut up 
into ugly sections. New Zealand Veronicas 
have suffered seriously, many species be¬ 
ing killed outright. Those still alive are 
V. buxifolia, nutkaensis subalpina, salici- 
folia, montieola, TraversI, arborea, ligus- 
trifolia, Stuarti, pinguifolia, obovata, 
pimeleoides, Godefroyana, laevis, Darwin¬ 
ians, loganioides, carnoeula, and Hectori. 
Many of these are, however, injured. 


There are many other shrubs injured 
but the extent of the injury cannot bi 
determined until the growing season ii 
well advanced. Unfortunately, up to tin 
present date (April 10th) April has beei 
as bad as the earlier months of 1917 fo: 
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plant life, and has given little chance for 
crippled plants to recover, for the first ten 
days have seen snow, sleet, frost, blizzards, 
rain, and a little sun on almost every day. 

As a guide to prevailing conditions it 
may be stated that Crocuses are now 
(April 10th) in about the same condition 
as they usually are during the first week 
of March. A few flowers are open on one 
or two of the earlier kinds of Narcissus 
that usually open in February. Double 
Daffodils are not nearly in bloom, and only 
a stray Primrose flower here and there can 
be seen. Prunus cerasifera, P. divnricata, 
P. triflora, and P. Amygdalus, normally 
March-flowering species, are not showing 
colour. Forsythia suspensa is not in 
flower and the early-flowering Magnolias 
show no signs of openiug, while the same 
may be said of many other early-flowering 
shrubs. The effects of the early months of 
1917 on the garden will long be remem¬ 
bered. D. 

Kew. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Pferis japonica.— This requires similar 
cultural conditions to the Rhododendrons, 
for it dislikes lime and thrives best where 
both soil and atmospheric conditions are 
on the moist side. It must not, however, 
be supposed that it can be grown in any 
wet soil free from lime, for anything like 
sour soil is fatal to its well-being. In 
places, however, where Rhododendrons 
thrive it may be expected to give good 
results and flower well each year. A 
native of Japan, it is usually met with in 
this country between 3 feet and 5 feet high, 
although under the most satisfactory con¬ 
ditions it may attain a height of 10 feet. 
The waxy-white flowers are borne in 
terminal inflorescences, a number of pen¬ 
dent racemes each 4 inches to G inches 
long being borne together. The clusters 
are formed in autumn and remain dormant 
until March, the flowers being at their 
best, as a rule, during the latter part of 
March and April. Although plants raised 
from seeds grow very slowly during the 
first two or three years, they usually form 
superior plants to those raised from layers 
or by any other method. Of several other 
species of Pieris the most useful are P. 
floribunda, an evergreen bush from the 
south-eastern United States, distinguished 
from the previous plant by its weaker 
growth, smaller, dull green leaves, and 
erect inflorescences, and P. formosa, a 
native of the Himalaya, a beautiful, large- 
growing evergreen with pendent clusters 
of white flowers produced from the points 
of the shoots in May. Unfortunately it is 
less hardy than the other two, but gives 
excellent results in the South of England, 
Ireland, and other places. A pleasing fea¬ 
ture connected with this shrub is the ex¬ 
ceedingly beautiful effect made by the 
reddish hue of its young leaves during 
May and early June.—D. 

Snow as & blanket. —The greater part 
o’! our imported timber comes from the 
forests of Canada, Scandinavia, and 
Russia. All these countries suffer from a 
very severe winter. For nearly five 
months of the year their surface is buried 
deep under snow, and the thermometer in 
the heart of the greatest Pine forests not 
uncommonly falls to 30 degs. below zero, 
t.e., G2 degs. of frost. Snow is one of the 
best non-conductors of heat or cold in the 
world, and when the fall is a foot deep a 
thermometer showing GO degs. on its sur¬ 
face will, if buried beneath the snow, rise 
to about 30 degs. The snow, therefore, is 
an enormous blanket protecting the roots 
of the trees from the intense cold. The 
same snow blanket preserves the beautiful 
alpine flora of the many mountain ranges. 


FRUIT. 

MANAGEMENT OF PEACH-HOUSE. 
Mv gardener hae gone to the Army, and my 
Peach-house has to almost take care of iteelf. 
Kindly give me some guidance as to what 
should be done.—8. 

[Whilst the trees are In bloom give 
plenty of air—a little at a time—by open¬ 
ing the top ventilators only, leaving just a 
chink on all night (this is to allow any 
moisture to escape). Go over the flowers 
between 11 a.m. and 1 p.m. each day witli 
rabbits’ tails—usually two of these on the 
end of a stick. Draw these very carefully 
across the centre of the flowers, which 
will carry the pollen from one flower to 
the other, thus setting the fruit. If the 
borders have been well soaked, no more 
water should be necessary until the fruit 
is set, when a good soaking should be 
given. Whilst in bloom, the aim should 
be to keep the house as dry as possible, 
reducing the air early in the afternoon sp 
as to retain sun heat as long as possible. 

Disbudding. —Always leave—at the toft 
thinniug-^two buds at the base of each' 
shoot and one at the tip; and later, vhen 
you can see the buds at the base are grow¬ 
ing all right, reduce them to one. ' j® 
.Thinning the fruit. —In thinning tfcjy; 
fruit, try and get them evenly distributed 
all over the tree—average them about' 

1 foot apart; but where the shoots aijfe‘ 
weak and thin, do not leave a fruit 'on . 
them, but counter-balance this by leariAfc 
two, or even three, on a very strong growth 
near the top of the tree. The fruit should 
be as large as a Bullaee before the tot 
thinning takes place, and at this thfambic- * 
always leave two fruits where you want 
one, and remove the least promising one „ 
at the final thinning, which should fa fee 
place when the Peaches are the size et 
Walnuts. Attend to the earliest 
first, then you will be able to keep p*de 
with the succeeding kinds. Give plenty of 
water at this stage, and damp the floor uf 
the house early each afternoon and close 
the ventilators, retaining all the sunshlifa * 
possible. The trees are benefited by light 
sprayings at this stage.—E. M.J 
[See also par on early Peaches lift 
“ Week’s Work,” “ Southern Counties.* — 
Ed.] _. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Mealy-bug on Tinea.— Some Vine, in a oofa 
greenhouse have mealy-bug showing rathe?, 
badly, mostly around the shoots, which are 
about 1 inch long. The rode were scraped/but - 
not washed this winter.—£. A. Gox. 

[The only thing to be done now is to get 
some methylated spirit and a camel-hair 
brush. Dip the brush in the spirit and 
then lightly touch the insects, when they 
will at ouce be killed. This is a tedious 
business, but the remedy is an effectual 
one. Do not let the spirit come into con¬ 
tact with the wood more than can be 
helped.] 

Peaches and Nectarines.— The fruits in the 
eeoond house are now stoning, and care is 
needed to avoid a check to the growth by 
careless ventilation, remembering that, 
although the aun heat is getting daily more 
powerful, a too free admission of air causes 
draughts to circulate round the trees. The 
shoots require to be tied into their places 
on the trellis, removing all but those actually _ 
required for next season’s crop and the neces¬ 
sary extension of the trees. In securing the 
shoots avoid pressure with the tying material, 
as any injury to the young and tender bark 
is a prolific cause of gumming. Syringe the 
trees freely both morning and early after¬ 
noon on bright days with water of the same 
temperature as the house, and attend to the 
watering at the roots. Give a stimulant as 
soon as the fruits have begun their second 
ewollimt-F. W. <b,. igira| frcn 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

14 ALKANET ” (Anchusa). 

The Italian Alkanet and its varieties are 
without a parallel among blue-flowered 
herbaceous perennials at any season of the 
year. They are seen at their best if 
grouped on a generous scale, when, if well 
cultivated and afforded room for develop¬ 
ment, they readily attain to several feet 
high, yielding fountains of brilliant blue 
flowers that defy description. Grouped by 
the hundred, as I once saw the Dropmore 
variety—the finest of the set—in a Surrey 
garden, it appealed to me as the most 
sumptuous feast of blue* I remember to 
have seen, while worthily representing a 
first-rate plant. Too dazzling for viewing 


named is far away the best for attaining 
the object one has in mind. It is best done 
in winter, or not later than March in 
ordinary seasons, though in a season of 
exceptional lateness like the present there 
is nothing to prevent an extension of the 
limit indicated. Usually there is plenty of 
root pieces available, even those plants 
whose crowns have collapsed through 
flowering or frost may still yield a few. 
All that is necessary is to detach from 
‘ the parent plant as many roots as are 
deemtKl advisable. Cut them into inch-long 
lengths or thereabouts, carefully reserving 
the end nearest the plant’s crown for the 
top of the cutting, and so insert them in 
sandy soil in pots or boxes that the top of 
the root is just seen. The larger roots 
may be cut in half lengthwise, or even 
quartered, as much for making the most 
of the material at hand as for securing 
imnruuity from congested top growth in 



A group of Anchusas . 


at close quarters, and for which, judged 
by the generous planting, it was not in¬ 
tended, it was magnificent in the picture 
and good a hundred yards away. A glori¬ 
ous plant and a great bloomer, it is not 
improbable that its free-flowering charac¬ 
ter is to some extent its undoing, the 
plants being so exhausted by the process as 
to be capable rarely, if ever, of producing 
the same picture-making results unless 
special culture is resorted to. This much, 
indeed, should be anticipated by all who, 
year by year, would have a rich display of 
this fine plant. In this connection it is 
important to remember that a sea>son’s de¬ 
velopment is necessary before the plant can 
give of its best. For this reason the 
raising of new stock either annually or 
biennially is more or less a necessity. Of 
the several 

Methods of inor^ase —division of the 
roo^ s^s,. andf roo^ttin|»4thv 


last- 


tlie forthcoming plant, the roots often 
breaking freely from the apex. Given 
greenhouse treatment in a temperature of 
50 degs. or 55 degs., growth ensues in a 
few weeks, and with rough leaf develop¬ 
ment the young plants may be potted 
singly, regarded, indeed, as seedlings or 
freshly-rooted cuttings. With careful 
treatment young plants will be ready for 
putting out in May, forming during the 
season a big rosette of nearly prostrate 
leaves upon which a good flowering in the 
ensuing year elepends. No other method 
of increase can compare with this for quick 
results or reliability, every plant coming 
true to its kind. Seedlings, of course, are 
good and make fine plants, though occa¬ 
sionally those incline to vary, whereas 
division is slow and uncertain, with poor 
results. As to soils the plant is not fastidi¬ 
ous, though best, I think, on cool loams of 
good depth or those of a calcareous nature. 


I have had splendid results, too, on light 
loam over gravel; indeed, it seems quite 
content in most well-eultivated soils. For 
general utility and good display 

A. italica and its varieties are un¬ 
equalled, though since the coming of the 
Dropmore variety the typical kind has 
been less in vogue, though still good. The 
Dropmore form is only equalled or sur¬ 
passed by the Lissadel variety, whose clear 
blue flowers are larger, and either or both 
in the hey-day of their beauty—June to 
August—are most satisfying. Opal is in 
every respect similar, save colour, which 
is of Cambridge-blue tone. For this 
reason it is best planted alone or in near 
proximity to Id limn candid urn if a fine 
contrast is desired. Room for develop¬ 
ment is necessary for all these, since with 
good treatment the plants may reach 
6 feet high and be as much through. 

A. capensis, a pretty plant of feet or 
3 feet high and as brilliant in colour as 
the Vernal Gentian, is somewhat tender, 
suited only for favoured gardens near the 
coast. 

A. myosotidiflqra is a dwarf-growing 
kind of tufted habit, rather more than a 
foot high when fully grown, though 
interesting and beautiful long l>efore by 
reason of its numerous Forget-me-not-like 
sprays of flowers. Individually the 
brilliant blue flowers remind one rather of 
those of Omphalodes verna than aught 
else, hence the specific name “ myosotidi- 
flora ”—for the flowers are hardly Myoso- 
tidium-like — appears somewhat far¬ 
fetched. It is, however, a charming plant. 
At home in cool, loamy soil in slight shade 
it begins to flower in May and continues 
for weeks. The only other kind to be 
named is 

A. sempervirens, not quite good enough 
for the border or for association with the 
best, though useful and desirable for the 
shrubbery border or for naturalising in 
seini-wild places. It is dwarf in habit and 
a true perennial. E. II. Jenkins. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Hardy-fiower borders.— To those who are 
interested in hardy flowers spring is far from 
being the least interesting season of the year. 
Apart altogether from the usual bulbous 
flowers associated with this time, the young 
growths of the various subjects now pushing 
through the soil present many and varied 
tints. One of the most pleasing is that noticed 
among the shoots of Tradescantia virginica, 
while the many kinds of Paeonies 6how young 
growths varying in hue from crimson to a 
shade which is almost block. The young 
growths of Hoteia japonioa, too, are exceed¬ 
ingly pretty, and the various shades of green 
observed among other plants are highly orna¬ 
mental at this season. If it is intended to 
sow colonies of hardy annuals in bare places 
in the hardy-flower borders, the sowing ought 
to be attended to without delay. Good, bold 
patches are better than small ones, and such 
things as Lavatera trimeet ris, the Godetias, 
Shirley Poppies, Mignonette, Mias Jekyll’s 
Nigella, Eutoca viscdda, and others are very 
durable and showy. Sowing should be done 
quite thinly, and early and severe thinning 
should be the rule if the best results are ex¬ 
pected.—W. McG. 

Cytisus stenopetalus. Recently in a neigh¬ 
bouring garden I noticed what appeared to be 
an exceptionally fine piece of Cytisus race- 
mosus. I was informed that the variety was 
C. stenopetalus—a name hitherto unknown to 
me. The foliage was identical in shape with 
that of C. racemosus, but the leaves were more 
glaucous, and perhaps slightly larger. The 
racemes were larger than in the better-known 
variety, while the individual flowers were 
finer. On the whole, however, it was quite 
pardonable to mistake the plant for a speci¬ 
ally good piece of C. racemcsua I cannot find 
the name C. stenopetalus in any plant 
dictionary at my disposal. — A Scottish 
gardbnkb. Original from . . 
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NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Butter Beane.— The Butter Bean is quite 
distinct from the Haricot de Soissons, as 
it is ed:ble~ix)dded, whereas the latter is 
tough-podded. The large white Bean sold 
in shops as Butter Bean is not a Butter 
Bean at all. I am having a trial made 
this year of various Beans, and hope to 
know more about them.— Peter R. Barb. 

Savoury Croats and eggs.— Into a pan 
of boiling water put a cupful of Groats, a 
pinch of salt, a small Onion finely sliced, 
and cook for about an hour, then strain. 
When they are quite dry return to the 
pan with two well;beaten eggs and two 
tablespoonfuls of grated cheese. The 
Groats (the whole grain of the Oats) are 
not easy to obtain. We may state the only 
house we have got them from is Cooper’s, 
High-street, Annam, N.B. This form of 
Oats should be more used, as the grains 
are as large as Rice. 

Diseased Potatoes. — During the past 
year I have seen Potatoes being raised in 
many parts of the country. In almost 
every ease disease was most rampant 
where raising was delayed until late in the 
season. It would appear that the longer 
any variety is allowed to remain in the 
ground after approaching ripeness the 
more liable is it to disease. The crops 
that were dug early have kept better in 
the store than the late-dug ones. Early 
lifting is very important, and will need to 
he emphasised this yeaF. In normal times 
the late crop is lifted any time during the 
autumn. This j T ear, however, planting 
ought to be done with the aim of producing 
a crop that will be ready for lifting in 
good time and before disease spreads, as 
often happens after the late summer or 
first autumn rains.—M. 

Wartime allotments.— 1 am of the same 
opinion as “A Scottish Gardener” in 
thinking that the present enthusiasm for 
allotments is only a imssing craze. In this 
neighbourhood, a south-western suburb of 
London, every available spot is being 
turned into allotments. Some of them, if 
properly handled, will no donbt give good 
results, while, on the other band, there 
are many from which no decent crops can 
be exacted. The main talk of the 
different workers is of Potatoes, yet many 
allotments are totally unsuitable for their 
production. In some places they are full 
of Couch and other formidable weeds, 
which need to be thoroughly forked out 
and burnt. The digging, moreover, is of 
a very nondescript character, In some in¬ 
stances little more than a scratching over 
of the surface. Such land is, of course, 
very itoor, and naturally requires a liberal 
dressing of manure. Again, a good deal of 
the soil about here is of a stiff, clayey 
nature, on which the water lies for some 
time after rain; very unsuitable conditions 
for Potatoes. The local authorities here 
have for years devoted a considerable 
tract of land to allotments, and these, of 
course, being continually worked, may be 
depended upon to give good results, which 
cannot be expected of much of the freshly 
broken up land.—K. R. W. 

Vegetable gases.— During the cooking of 
all kinds of foods gases are developed 
which, if retained in the food, give it a 
strong flavour and odour, and which there 
is reason to believe are injurious. What 
all these gases are and just how they act 
are not yet known, because very little re¬ 
search has been made along these lines. 
If the food be thoroughly ventilated while 
cooking, the gases will pass off in thq^team. 
Many experiments have shown that foods 
which are well ventilate^ duringTcooking 
Digitized by <21C 


are better flavoured than those which are 
closely covered. Exi>eriments have also 
shown that thoroughly ventilated foods are 
more wholesome than those that are not. 
Potatoes cooked in dry heat, as by baking 
in the oven, roasting in ashes, frying in 
deep fat, or steaming in their jackets, re¬ 
tain all their salts and other constituents, 
and the flavour is more pronounced and 
savoury than when cooked in water. But 
Potatoes so cooked must be served just as 
soon as they are done, or else they are 
liable to become soggy and bad-flavoured. 
— U.S. Bulletin. 

The Pecan Nut.— Please change speci¬ 
mens of yours with mine recently bought 
at Covent Garden. I cannot think that 
your note in Gardening Illustrated of 
March .'ll cun be about the same Nut. I 
found the shell hard and the kbrnel dry 
and bitter, leaving an unpleasant parched 
feeling in the mouth for some time. In 
every way this Nut, as I have it, is in¬ 
ferior to the Walnuts that grow close, to 
my house. No need to go to the Mississippi 
for good Nuts. Tell me, please, what the 
Hickory has to do with these Nuts? Do 
they grow on the Hickory-tree? I make 
out that is what you mean by the last 
paragraph of your note.—S. 

sense of tattle must be lost 
through the msc of Tobacco. The sample 
he sends ts a first-rate one , though not 
so tender in the shell as some we have had. 
“ 8.” has, we fear, tried to eat the little 
.partition in the middle of the Null A big 
mistake which should correct itself. The 
Pecan Nut {Caryd olivwformis) is borne 
by one of the noblest trees of the North 
American Sylva, often well over 100 feet 
high, and most abundant and of the largest 
size in Arkansas and Eastern Texas; but 
grown, in other States its culture as an 
orchard tree increases. It is certain, like 
the Newtown Pippin, to have a good place 
in our. markets. It will not grow well in 
our land—a good reason to encourage its 
importation. — Ed.] 

TO SAVE POTATOES. 

The Parsnip.— There are many people 
who do not like rarsnips or who will only 
tolerate them with boiled salt meat or salt 
fish. But with the abundance of Potatoes 
that we have had hitherto there has been 
but little incentive to their better use in 
more carefully considered ways. Among 
these, one of the best and simplest is, first 
to boil the Parsnips; they take three- 
quarters of an hour—perhaps an hour if 
very large. They are then sliced length¬ 
wise and cut into square sectioned fingers; 
a good general size is 1* inches long by 
$ inch the two other ways. On a plate is 
made a dry mixture of flour, with white 
pepper and salt and spiced herbs. The 
pieces are rolled about in this so that all 
their sides are coated. The actual size 
and shape of the pieces do not much 
matter, but it Is obvious that the smaller 
they are the larger is the proportion of the 
nicely flavoured coated surface. They are 
then fried—or, more properly speaking, 
saute —in butter or margarine till they are 
lightly browned all over, and have become 
refined and savoury morsels such as are 
hardly recognisable as our old friend the 
Parsnip. This way can he varied by cover¬ 
ing the fingers or chips with a very thin 
batter of flour and milk, the batter being 
flavoured in the same manner. 

The Swede.— Swedes are good In slices 
with a nice white sauce or cooked by any 
of the methods mentioned for Parsnips. 
The excellence of thoroughly well-pre¬ 
pared mashed Turnip—a good white 
Turnip—is pot enough known or ap¬ 
preciated. The Turnips should be boiled 
in salted water and passed through a 
sieve; from its watery nature it comes 


through as u wettlsh puree. This 
then be got as dry as i>ossible and receive 
a good flavouring of salt and black pepper, 
and be finally mixed with a little thick 
cream. It might be expected that the 
same treatment would do well in the case 
of Swedes, but the Swede has not the 
distinctive flavour of the Turnip; for the 
very good reason that a Swede is not a 
Turnip at all, but a Cabbage. 

It is hardly necessary to remind readers 
of the excellence of the thick vegetable 
soups such as dried Pen, Lentil, Carrot, 
Turnip, Jerusalem Artichoke, and Onion; 
but, as we are also reducing the consump¬ 
tion of meat, it may be well to give a re¬ 
minder of the goodness of the true French 
vegetable julienne.- It is made by first 
frizzling a chopped Onion in 2 oz. of butter 
—it must not be at all burnt—then adding 
Carrot, Turnip, and Celery all chopped 
small, and frying all together for half an 
hour, when one pint of water is added and 
the cooking is continued till all the vege¬ 
tables are completely softened. 

Rice can be made to take the place of 
Potatoes in many ways, and we have 
already borrowed, to our great advantage, 
the methods of cooking of the eastern and 
southern countries from which we import 
it, and where it forms so large a propor¬ 
tion of the sustenance of the native 
peoples. Thus we have the curry and 
kedgeree of India, the risotto of*Italy, 
and the pilaf of the Turks. Risotto and 
pilaf are tariants of the same thing, the 
chief difference being that risotto Is cooked 
in a stronger meat stock and is more highly 
flavoured. An adaptation of pilaf, such 
as any handy cook can make, should in 
any case be more often on an English 
table, made in some such way as the fol¬ 
lowing :—Cook 5 oz. or 6 oz. of well-washed 
Rice for five minutes in boiling water, 
thoroughly drain and put it in a casserole 
with 1 oz. of butter and pepper and salt; 
add 1 pint of light stock or strained vege¬ 
table julienne and cook for another twenty 
minutes. Any small pieces of meat or 
shredded chicken or chicken liver may be 
added, but it is quite good alone. If more 
flavour is wanted, a piece of chopped 
Onion can be cooked in the butter for ten 
minutes before the Rice is put into the 
casserole.— Gertrude Jekyll in Country 
Life. _ ^ 

Cheaper Apples. —After an unprecedented 
boom, accompanied by exceptionally high 
prices, Apples are now cheaper. This 
change was fully ex[)ected, for the simple 
reason that the public, weary of the con¬ 
tinued costliness of all foodstuffs, have 
been compelled to decide what they can do 
without. Naturally, expensive Apples 
would be included in that category. Nova 
Scotian Apples, which are not of first-rate 
quality, have realised' as much as 50s. to 
55s. a barrel, containing about 120 lb. net 
weight of fruit. Such rates, although 
justifiable by the strict law of supply and 
demand, are far too high Consumers are 
not prepared to pay 8d. per lb. for common 
Apples, consequently, large numbers of 
people having declined to buy the fruit, 
the market value lias fallen rapidly. In 
ordinary seasons market fluctuations for 
that class of fruit vary at the rate of Is. 
or at most 2s. 6d. a barrel, but the recent 
high prices have been followed by a much 
greater reaction. Quotations are now 7s. 
to 10s. a barrel lower than those of last 
week; a change of such magnitude not 
having been previously recorded in the his¬ 
tory of the fruit trade. This merely serves 
to illustrate that the public are really 
musters of the situation. They are not 
compelled to buy fruit except at such rates 
as they may deem reasonable .—Daily 
Ttlegraph. , .| fr:n 
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ROOM AND WINDOW. 

TWO FRIENDS OF THE EARLY YEAR. 
This spring might well be thought of as a 
test year and a lesson to keep to things 
that never deceive one or fail in frost or 
storm. Among mine that never show any 
fear of gale or cold are the Fairy Daffodil, 
Narcissus minimus, and the Taurian 
Soil la, here set in a .Taiwanese vase. It was 
n risky Idea to put this fragile Daffodil of 
the higher mountains in British meadow 
Grass, buLl did it over twenty years ago, 
and it lias never failed to flower every 
year since in a most modest and charm¬ 
ing way, so small that it would not be seen 
except by those who look for its coming. 


worth trial in all ways, the lMjriod of 
blooming being so short. Plants that 
bloom for months at a time best deserve I 
the flower-bed. This Scilla is a fine rock 1 
garden plant set in the Mossy Rockfoils 
(Saxifrngn of the Moss-like group) or any j 
small, creeping rock plant which will keep ! 
it free of the rain-splash. This kind is 
sometimes classed as a form of S. bifolia, ; 
a common plant in France, but from a | 
garden point of view it is distinct and ■ 
mnch better. 

The little vase is an example of Japanese 
artistic bronze beautifully designed, the ! 
little stand of Bamboo sticks tied together 
with some “ withy ” of the land, the out¬ 
side of basin part is gracefully moulded 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

AMARYLLISES. 

For a long time the value of the Amaryllis 
was imperfectly realised, and, except in 
the case of a few enthusiasts, this fine 
bulbous plant was accorded but hap¬ 
hazard culture. At some of our more im¬ 
portant exhibitions, however, well-grown 
groups of Amaryllises were shown, their 
stately appearance, combined with the 
richness of their colours, drawing atten¬ 
tion to their merits. Now, it is safe to 
say, none of the bulbous plants which may 
be flowered in spring or early summer are 
more popular. 

The culture of the Amaryllis presents 



Tlic Fairy Daffodil (Narcissus minimus) and the Taurian 
in Japanese bronze vase. 


Scilla (S. taurica) 


At the time I put it in the Grass I had 
nothing in the shape of a rock garden, and 
so took the risk of putting it into a lawn 
mown twice a year for hay. It does not 
take any harm, the tiny leaves dying off 
before the mower eoiues. Needless to say, 
in any kind of mixed border it would have 
been lost long ago. It shows well the value 
o, : the wild garden way of keeping good 
things without care or loss. In the 
severities of the past March it may have 
been glad to get into the house. 

The other charmer in the vase is Scilla 
taurica, a very early and finely-coloured 
kind which thrives at the foot of walls 
and In a casual way. I never had enough 
of it to try it in ifffv meadow tlrass in 
which the Italian ifcilijLQi^iv.Oill^it is 


and with several bats in relief, so well 
done that one who fears a living bat may 
look with pleasure at them. It is signed 
by the artist whose name it would be a 
pleasure to put in English. W. 


Crocuses in the house.—This year I have en¬ 
joyed theee in my room. In September I 
potted some bulbe from my own garden, where 
they thrive well. I stood them on a cold north 
border till the approach of winter, when they 
were pint into a frame and covered with Mose. 
Hero they remained till February, and were 
then put into a cold-houee. When in bloom 
they were brought into the house, where they 
remained in good condition for three weeks. 
Everyone may have these, seeing how cheap 
they are and needing no fire heat to bring 
them in early.—W., Surrey. 


no great difficulty. Some fail because they 
give tfie plants too little heat while they 
are making their growth, and others be¬ 
cause they store them away in too warm 
a place and before the bulbs are thoroughly 
ri]>ened. In the latter case, when the 
bulbs are started in the following season, 
many of them fail to bloom at all, and 
those which do flower bloom at irregular 
intervals. 

Opinions differ as to the best time at 
which to rei>ot. Some growers prefer to 
do this as soon as the plants go out of 
bloom. Others—of whom I am one—rely 
upon repotting the bulbs previous to start¬ 
ing them in spring. This would seem to 
-TwifftFI tt8rff lant during its 

±rotow' re “ 


Lie uie ueuor wn 

growing season,! 
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compost, which should be composed of 
three parts good fibrous loam, with one 
part of leaf-mould, and a little well-rotted 
cow-manure, and, of course, a sufficiency 
of sand. 

After flowering, the pots may be re¬ 
moved from the stove to a cooler house, 
which will aid the bulb to mature its 
growth. When it is clearly visible that 
growth has ceased, gradually reduce the 
supply of moisture, and finally withhold 
it altogether. Then store in a cool, dry, 
and frost-proof place until the time comes 
round for starting them to work once more. 

A Scottish Gardener. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Lapagerla falling.— I have an old plant of 
Lapageria roeea of which I send you three 
leaves, all of which are turning dry and brown, 
as these specimens. This disfigurement always 
begins at the tip of the leaf. One leaf is a 
young one, but the same disfigurement has 
begun; and I have noticed that'fell the young 
leaves on a young shoot dry and shrivel like 
this one. Can you tell me the cause and 
suggest a remedy? The plant appears to be 
perfectly healthy, as it is covered with young 
green shoots, and till I brought it here to an 
old greenhouse it never had this disfigurement. 
It is grown in a wooden tub and kept rather 
dry— (The Rev.) F. Sterry, N. Devon. 

[As the Lapageria succeeded perfectly in 
its previous situation it is evident that the 
greenhouse in which it now is does not suit 
it. The conditions most favourable to the 
successful culture of the Lapageria are a 
structure free from frost and so situated 
that it is shaded from direct sunshine. 
Added to this a moist atmosphere, such, in 
fact, as greenhouse Ferns delight in, is 
suitable to the requirements of the Lapa- 
gerla. You have made one mistake in 
keeping the soil dry, for, given effectual 
drainage and the roots in good condition, 
the Lapageria will be benefited by a liberal 
amount of water, especially during the 
growing season. An excess of fire-heat Is 
very Injurious, for in a sheltered position 
in your neighbourhood the Lapageria 
should be almost, if not quite, hardy. If 
the trouble Is caused by the roots being in 
a bad state the plant must be turned out 
of the tub, all loose soil removed, and the 
plant re-tubbed in a compost made up of 
fibrous peat, silver sand, and a sprinkling 
of nodules of charcoal. The soil must not 
be allowed to get too wet, although when 
the roots are active plenty of water must 
be given. A dewing with the syringe two 
or three times a day will be very helpful. 
When all care Is taken an old plant that 
has fallen into Ill-health is not easy to 
restore to its former state.] 

Lorraine Begonias.— Aa cuttings become 
available they should be taken from the old 
plants, inserted round the edge of 5-inch pots 
filled with light sandy soil with a surfacing of 
sand, and placed in a propagating case or 
under cloches, plunging the pots if possible in 
a fermenting bed on which Melons or 
Cucumbers are being grown. The unoccupied 
portions of these beds may be utilised for the 
propagation of many things, provided cloches 
or a handlight are at disposal into which to 
put pots of cuttings.—A. W. 

Cyclamens. —Plants raised from seed sown 
in October last should now be shifted from 
small 60’e into pots 5 inches in diameter, using 
a compost consisting of turfy loam two thirds, 
peat one third, with a liberal quantity of silver 
sand. Stand the plants on a shelf to prevent 
them becoming drawn in a house where the 
day temperature ranges from 60 degs. to 
65 degs. with artificial heat.—A. W. 

Perfume in the greenhouse.— Beautiful 
blossoms are often to be found in greenhouses 
to the exclusion of those which impart sweet 
fragrance, but such things as Heliotrope. Mig¬ 
nonette, Nicotianas, the Lemon-scented Ver¬ 
bena (Aloysia), and the old-time Oak-leaved 
Pelargoniums should be remembered now.— 
Townsman. 
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SAXIFRAGA FALDONSIDE SPORTING. 
Mr. Clarence Elliott’s description of 
the is porting of this precious alpine at 
page 200 has more than ordinary interest 
for those who have watched the progress 
of these yellow-flowered sorts since the 
coming of S. Boydl—the parent of them all 
—many years ago. The coloured plate in 
The Garden , July 5th, 1890, from a draw¬ 
ing of S. Boydl made at Kew by the late 
Mr. Moon most faithfully represents the 
original, and as there is still not a little 
confusion in the minds of some as to the 
true plant the plate referred to might with 
advantage be consulted. There it will be 
seen that the flower has obovate petals 
which, parting when about half develoi»ed, 
produce a certain starriness. Faldonside 
is of a superior type altogether, a true 
alpine with a “ highly-developed florist’s 
flower ” as Mr. Elliott puts it. Its petals 
are roundly formed and always overlap, 
the net result a flower of glmost circular 
form which is also larger than the original 
S. Boydl. The more closely I study S. 
Faldonside the more I am convinced that 
all the forms are not alike. Indeed, I 
have two at the moment In flower, one 
with almost golden-yellow flowers, the 
other of quite a pale canary-yellow tone. 
In habit the two are identical save that 
one is a little more mound-like in the tuft 
than the other. Both have flowers of the 
same circular form. About the distinct¬ 
ness of these two there is no doubt. I 
have, however, seen a third occasionally 
exhibited whose large flowers are pale— 
almost primrose-yellow, though this may 
be due to frame treatment or even artificial 
heat. With age the flowers reflex slightly 
.at the margin, and if memory serves me 
aright its petals are less substantial. All 
these I regard as seedling variations too 
near, j>erhaps, to merit distinctive names, 
yet distinct enough when seen side by side. 
Mr. Farrer at one time, in addition to S. 
Boydl, referred in his list to “ No. 1 and 
No. 2, Interesting hybrids from Boydi.” 
As neither Cherry-trees nor Faldonside 
were then specifically mentioned, the num¬ 
bered sorts may probably have included 
those good forms. In any case, it shows 
clearly that for years past variety was not 
unknown, Mr. Elliott’s “ creamy-white ” 
sport savouring of the unique among the 
Saxifrages. From so good a stock as 
Faldonside, the newcomer, when ready for 
distribution, will receive a warm welcome 
from all lovers of alpines. Mr. Elliott’s 
remark that “ Faldonside is, of course, a 
hybrid '* is hardly correct, the parentage 
given (Burseriana and aretioides) being 
the presumed parentage of S. Boydi. This 
occurred as a natural hybrid, a solitary 
plant alone appearing. From it seedlings 
were presently raised, and these, on 
flowering, approximated so nearly, it was 
thought, to the original S. Boydi that they 
were distributed ns such, though the 
differences were observed subsequently. 
Hence there is not much room for doubt 
that this precious set of yellow-flowered 
Saxifrages, which included Faldonside and 
others, originated as seedlings of S. Boydi. 
The minor differences of the two forms of 
Faldonside I have described above appear 
also to strengthen the seedling idea. 

For a dozen years I tried to get a 
Burseriana form and aretioides in flower 
together in order to cross them and see if 
I could re-make Boydl and so finally estab¬ 
lish its parentage. I always failed to do 
so. Possibly, however, the raising of a 
series of seedlings from both Boydi and 
Faldonside might throw some light on the 


subject, revealing in no uncertain way the 
true origin of Boyd’s hybrid, the origin 
which, so far, is nothing more than a 
surmise. ~E. H. Jenkikb. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Saxllraga pungens is a compact-growing 

hybrid, of rather distinct habit, said to have 
originated from crossing S. Rooheliana and 8- 
juniperifolia, the latter a notoriously aby- 
blooming species from the Caucasus. Tufted 
in habit, and showing but little influence of 
Rocheliana and none of juniperifolia, this 
species has obviously given it colour, the net 
result of the cross, so far as flower-effect is 
concerned, being a pale flowered 6. sancta. It 
is interesting by reason of its parentage rather 
than as one of the more desirable hybrids.— 
E. J. 


VEGETABLES. 

ECONOMY IN THE USE OF GARDEN 
SEEDS. 

It is important in the national interest 
that everyone who Is sowing vegetable 
seeds should exercise economy In order 
that no more seed should be sown than is 
necessary. In ordinary times seed, whether 
plentiful or scarce, is often used with a 
free hand, but at present the seeds of many 
vegetables are neither plentiful nor cheap, 
and it is not only a wise economy, but also 
a duty, to make them go as far as possible. 
The following hints from the Board of 
Agriculture may be of use in this con¬ 
nection 

(1) The seeds of many vegetables, especi¬ 
ally if they are of a good harvest, retain 
their germinating power almost unim¬ 
paired for several years. This is true, for 
example, in the case of leguminous plants 
—Peas, Beans, Scarlet Runners, French 
Beans, etc. Therefore, before opening this 
year's seed-packets, seeds of these vege¬ 
tables left over from last year should be 
tested in order to find out whether they 
will germinate well or not. This is very 
easily done. All that is necessary is to 
line two saucers with pieces of wet flannel 
or blotting-paper. . A known number of 
seeds (twenty or thirty) are placed, well 
separated from one another, in one of the 
saucers. The other saucer is then inverted 
on the one containing the seeds, and the 
saucers are stood in a moderately warm 
place and covered with a bowl or jar or 
with newspapers to prevent drying up. 
The seeds will germinate quicker if, before 
they are placed in the saucer, they are 
soaked overnight in water. The saucers 
should be examined dally, and after an 
appropriate time the seeds which have be¬ 
gun to sprout are counted and removed. 
The rate of each seed’s germinating varies 
very much according to the kind, so that 
the test must run on for a time varying 
from a few days to ten days or a fortnight. 
If a fair proportion of last year’s seeds 
germinate they should be sown, and this 
year's seeds kept in their unopened packets 
for use next year. (2) Seeds should be 
sown as thinly as possible, but at the same 
time it must be remembered that, if sown 
too thinly, there may be gaps when the 
seedlings come up. (3) Some seedlings 
transplant quite well, so that with them 
thinnings can be used to increase the num¬ 
ber of rows. (4) Take care that no waste 
is allowed in such seeds as those of Cauli¬ 
flower, as the supply will probably be short 
next year. A few dozen seedlings (good 
varieties) of Cabbages and Savoys are 
often a welcome gift to the smaller gar¬ 
deners. (5) In an ordinary year the seeds 
of Scarlet Runners. Broad Beans, and Peas 
ril>en iierfectly well in this country, nnd 
growers of these plants should save a fair 
amount of seed from their own gardens. 
Anyone wljpj tyis Parsnips, Beet, Carrots, 
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Leeks, Celery, or Cabbages sown last year 
should let some of them go to seed, and, if 
successful, the seed should be saved. Home- 
saved seed should be protected from birds, 
should be allowed to ripen thoroughly, 
should be harvested when ripe, all the 
bad seed picked out and burnt, and the 
rest kept away from the air in a cool, dry 
place. The risk of disappointment in some 
cases, owing to a wet autumn, is well 
worth risking. (G) Another thing which 
amateurs -would do well to remember is 
that mice are very fond of certain kinds of 
seeds—certain Peas, for instance—the 
seed, therefore, should be slightly 
moistened and mixed with a little red lead; 
it is then left alone by vermin. Remember 
also that birds are very apt to pick and 
destroy seedlings, particularly on Sundays 
when nobody is about. Where netting is 
not available three or four strands of black 
cotton stretched over the rows will often 
serve to keep the birds away. 


POTATOES. 

I ah not at all surprised that good crops 
of Potatoes should have been raised under 
the conditions described by “Bourne Vale’* 
(p. 1SS). There is a common belief that from 
ground which has come into a “ rubbishy ” 
condition, full of Couch and other coarse 
herbage for a couple of years or more, 
better crops will be obtained without dung 
than where the land has been worked and 
manured in the usual manner. To my 
knowledge this belief is founded on facts, 
but I cannot explain why it should be so. 
It may be that the growth of native 
herbage in a measure restores the land to 
its primitive condition, and we know how 
well Potatoes do on ground which has 
never before been cropped with them. The 
great danger where Grass land is broken 
up is wireworra, which for the first season 
is in many districts very destructive and 
to a considerable extent destroj's the value 
of the crop. There are various prepara¬ 
tions now on the market which are said to 
be effective when applied to the land be¬ 
fore planting, but I have no experience of 
them. The safest way is to crop with 
Corn the first year, which, being hoed, rids 
the soil of this pest. It is many years 
since the planting conditions have been so 
unfavourable, the long, severe frost and 
snow which has been falling at frequent 
intervals for weeks past have kept the 
ground so cold and surcharged with 
moisture as to render all but the very light 
lands unworkable. Planting during March 
has, in a general way, been impracticable, 
and in any ease I cannot see that any 
advantage would have been gained by 
planting under such conditions. In my 
opinion the sets have been better and have 
advanced more Ander cover. 

Those who have made a practice of box¬ 
ing up their sets in early winter find them¬ 
selves now well repaid for the little labour 
which this practice entails. When Pota¬ 
toes hist summer were making from Gs. to 
8 s per bushel I should have dug Star of 
Reading if I had had the time. What I 
thought was a chance missed turned out 
to be a blessing, for when they were dug 
they were put into boxes and stood in a 
cool vinery, where they remained all the 
winter. By the New Year they had formed 
sprouts which in March were 4 inch long 
with embryo roots. The forwardeet I 
planted under glass in the latter end of 
the month, and in ten days they were push¬ 
ing roots quite freely into the soil. On the 
other hand, I bought some May Queen just 
before the severe frost, some -of which 
were just beginning to show eyes, but they 
cannot be so early as my own seed. I also 
bought some Sharpe’s Express from one of 
the leading firms, and a/t>obrer lot oiLsfcdL 
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which cost me 4s. the peck, I never saw. 
They were mostly eating size, which I 
should not have minded, as full-sized 
tubers can be cut, but some were frozen 
and some were diseased. There was not a 
nice-looking seed Potato among them. 
ThLs I did not discover until they had been 
cut a week or so to sprout. I am afraid 
that there will be many samples of defec¬ 
tive seed this year and gappy rows will 
probably be in evidence. I do not very 
well see how we can blame the growers, as 
many of their best men were taken and 
the gathering in of the-crop had to be done 
by inexperienced men, women, and boys, 
who could not distinguish between a sound 
and a slightly tainted tuber, a few of which 
suffice to poison a clamp. The sprouting of 
late kinds preparatory to planting is de¬ 
cidedly advantageous. The tubers are on 
the way, and in a season like this, when 
the ground Is so cold, the grower can defer 
planting until it becomes drier and 
warmer. As a fact, the tubers are better 
out of the ground, where the eyes will con¬ 
tinue to develop, whereas in the cold earth 
they remain dormant. 

As I write (April 10th) the snow Is 
coming down thickly, and we have had this 
wjtli rain and frosty nights for some 
weeks. The general practice is to start 
digging for Potatoes in the latter end of 
February, but I get some done all through 
January if the weather permits. Before 
the long frost set in I had a good bit dug, 
and, being cast, up in big lumps, it was 
repeatedly frozen through, which must 
have a beneficial effect. Fortunately, 1 
have plenty of good seed of Up-to-date and 
Dalhousie of my own saving. Last year 
was, as your readers know, unfavourable 
for Potatoes, so I selected seed from the 
best growths only, picked them out at 
digging time, and stored them under cover. 

Surrey. By fleet. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Care of manure. —Animal manure must 
always be protected from rain and air. 
The air absorbs nitrogen and the rain 
washes out nitrogen and other elements of 
plant food. If possible, manure should be 
stored in a pit or a covered shed and the 
top covered with soil. A good plan is to 
sprinkle over the heap a quantity of 
gypsum, cover with 5 inches or G inches of 
soil, and to tread the whole very firmly. 
When spare liquid manure is available it 
should be poured over the heap, before 
covering, to the point of saturation, but 
not allowing it to trickle away. In no 
case should heai)s of manure be placed in 
odd corners of the garden exposed to all 
winds and weathers. When this happens 
the most valuable elements of plant food, 
namely, nitrogen and potash, are lost.—M. 

Purple Sprouting Broccoli. — This Is a 
reputedly hardy and certainly a very popu¬ 
lar vegetable in the spring, but the wintry 
weather has been too much for it this 
season. I made two sowings last year, 
one at the end of March and the other in 
early June. The growth of the plants, 
from the first sowing put out on some 
firm but fairly fertile ground was rather 
more vigorous than was anticipated. It 
presents a sorry picture now, as after 
many weeks of frost not more than 5 per 
cent, of the plants has survived. The 
much smaller plants from the second sow¬ 
ing have stood much better, but the 
weather again, though it did not kill the 
plants, was very destructive. There is 
great loss among all Broccoli. The sorts 
which have survived the rigours of the 
winter are Late Queen, Model, and other 
late-maturing kinds occupying the site of 
an old Strawberry bed, the holes for plant¬ 
ing being made with an iron bar. The 


undug Strawberry bed is well known as 
an ideal spot from which to secure a crop 
of summer-maturing Broccoli. This, how¬ 
ever, was not of sufficient extent to ac¬ 
commodate all, and I certainly hoped that 
position was not so essential as it would 
be for others of a more tender constitu¬ 
tion. I have but little doubt that had the 
plantations of Purple Sprouting Broccoli 
referred to occupied the Strawberry site I 
should now have a prospect of a spring 
supply, whereas now the ground is being 
prepared for immediate planting with 
Potatoes. Winters like that of 191G-17 are, 
fortunately, not of frequent occurrence.— 
W. S. 

Vegetable Marrows which were, raised early 
and planted in frames on gentle hotbeds are 
growing freely and need constant care and 
attention. Every inducement should be given 
them to make a short, sturdy growth. Syringe 
and ahut up fairly early and cover the glass 
at night. The female flowers should bd ferti¬ 
lised in the same way as Melons to obtain a 
good crop. After a good set has been ensured 
add a slight mulching of warmed soil. Seed 
for the main crop in the open may be sown 
now. Often MarrowB are sown too early, con¬ 
sequently the plants become drawn and 
starved in the pots before the weather is suffi¬ 
ciently favourable for planting them out. 
Such plante seldom do any good. Having re¬ 
gard to the likelihood of unfavourable weather 
continuing far into the spring, this tender 
vegetable cannot be planted out until the end 
of May or early in June, and even then one 
rune a risk of slight frosts checking growth. 

I find it best to raize the plants in a genial 
temperature in April and plant them in rich 
soil in old frames placed on a partly spent 
hotbed in the same way as Cucumbers are 
grown in frames. Thus planted they become 
quickly established, and as the season ad¬ 
vances the frames are entirely removed.— 
F. W. G. 

Turnip*.— A good breadth of these should 
be sown at once—one half to consist of Snow¬ 
ball and the other portion of Red Globe to 
form a succession. Make the soil firm before 
drawing the drills, and net the plot over as a 
protection against small birds. Keep the hoe 
at work between the lines of earlier-eown 
plants, and dust them occasionally with soct 
or Tobacco powder if sparrows commence eat¬ 
ing the young leaves. On some soils flea-beetle 
commences its depredations so soon as warm 
weather sets in, and the surface of the soil 
becomes dry. Good antidotes for this pest are 
to damp the foliage and dust it with a mix¬ 
ture of soot and lime. Syringing with liquid- 
manure in a weak state is a good deterrent, 

I and if poured on the soil between the rows in 
a stronger condition it not only has the same 
effect, but is laying up a reserve of plant food 
which will prove beneficial later on. Spray¬ 
ing with Quassia extract is another remedy, 
the bitter principle of the drug rendering the 
foliage distasteful. It is always a good plan 
when this pest has to be reckoned with to 
keep the soil uniformly moist between the 
rows.—A. W. 

Potato disease and spraying against.— In 

the interesting note at page 154, “ West Wilts ” 
gives us hie experience of spraying last year. 
By many spraying is considered the antidote 
against disease, but, according to “West 
Wilts,” it had no value last year. It would 
be interesting ito many to hear from “ West 
Wilts ” at what stage of growth and how many 
times the spraying was done, also if the 
haulm had fallen over, or whether it was still 
upright? Had the disease made its appear¬ 
ance before spraying was done? Perhape 
some others will give their experience on these 
points.— West Surrey. 

Autumn-planted Cabbages. — While the 
plants in the seed bed perished during the 
frost to the last plant, those which were put 
out in late autumn into their permanent 
quarters have come through practically un¬ 
scathed. Growth is now on the move, and in 
the course of the week a good dressing of a 
compound chemical manure was applied and 
the quarter well hoed. The hoe will from this 
time onward be kept at work at close intervals 
in order that the sun's rays may reach the 
roots —W. McG. 
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THE WEEK’S WORK. 

OPEN-AIB GARDENING. 

In bloom April 17th.— Anemone blanda, A. Pul¬ 
satilla (Pasque-flower), A. Hepatica , Primula 
denticulata, P. cashmeriana, P. Julies, Polyan¬ 
thus, Aubrietias, Pulmonaria angustifolia 
asurea, P. officinalis, Crocus (in variety), 
Scillas, Chionodoxas (in variety). Snowdrops, 
Puschkinia scilloides. Cyclamen Coum, Nar¬ 
cissus (early varieties). Saxifrages (in great 
variety). Drab a h runic? folia, Daphne Mexereum, 
Andromeda polifolia. Erica camea (in variety), 
E. mediterranea liybrida, Sisyrinchium grant 
diflorum. Iris stylosa. 

The week’s work.— Biennials and perennials 
of various kinds will be sown at the first 
favourable opportunity. The seed is sown 
thinly on a well-prepared border and the seed* 
lings pricked out as soon as large enough to 
handle. Antirrhinums sown in heat and 
pricked oil into boxes, having been well hard* 
ened, will now be planted out in the positions 
in which they are to flower. East Lothian 
Stocks and Pentstemons will also be planted 
in bold groups in a mixed border. As soon as 
the ground gets a little warmer seeds of the 
more tender annuals may be sown in the open 
ground, and if a second sowing of many of 
those that were put in e/t an earlier date be 
made in various parts of the garden the period 
of flowering may be prolonged. As soon as 
large enough to handle, the seedlings must be 
gradually thinned, finally leaving sufficient 
space for each plant to develop properly. 
Ionopsidium acaule (Violet Cress) is a charm¬ 
ing little Portuguese annual about 2 inches 
high, and to well suited for growing in chinks 
of steps on the rock garden. Associated with 
even the choicest of alpine plants it holds its 
own as regards beauty, and never overruns iti 
neighbours. It flowers eight or nine weeks 
from sowing and afterwards sows itself freely, 
reappearing year after year. If sown how it 
will flower in June, and will last a consider¬ 
able time in beauty, then seed, and fresh 
seedlings will give a late autumn display. 
Sedum coeruleum is another charming little 
annual suitable for the same purposes. 

At this time of year the water garden needs 
attention. Clean out leaves and other matter 
that have accumulated during the year, and 
if there are arrangements for letting out the 
water down to the muddy bottom of the pond, 
it will greatly facilitate the work. The accu¬ 
mulation can then be scraped to the sides 
with garden rakes, taking care in so doing 
not to break or injure in any way the crowns 
and young growths of the plants. Pull out all 
weeds. Although the beet time to plant the 
hardy Nympheeas is just as they begin to 
grow, this work can be successfully performed 
at any time during the next three months. 
Many established clumps of the stronger-grow¬ 
ing sorts require dividing about every alter¬ 
nate year, as they produce such numbers of 
large leaves that the flowers are almost, if not 
quite, hidden, and masses of leaves are pushed 
up out of the water a foot high. Take a sharp 
spade and cut through the rhizome generally 
found above the surface of the mud, and dig 
it out with as many roots as will adhere to it, 
and if desired divide agadn into single crowns 
and replant at once. Throw old sacks or mats 
over all the crowns, whether divided and re¬ 
planted or not, until the water is turned on 
and covers them, for the delicate young leaves 
are very sensitive to sun and air. Plant direct 
in the soil in preference to placing in baskets 
and sneh-like receptacles. The depth of water 
will depend on the strength of the plant. The 
vigorous Marliacea hybrids should be planted 
in 3 feet to 4 feet of water. Many varieties 
will succeed when planted in water 6 feet to 
7 feet in depth, but will be somewhat later in 
flowering. The small-growing N. odorata. N. 
pygmsea, and their varieties will grow freely 
in from 9 inches to 18 inches of water. 

There is no better time for planting Bamboos 
than the end of April or early in May. as then, 
when planted under favourable conditions, they 
grow with the greatest freedom. It may be 
thought by the inexperienced that transplant¬ 
ing oan be successfully accomplished at almost 
any period from autumn to spring, but such 
is not the case. Plants that have their roots 
seriously disturbed during late antnmn, 
winter, or very/€aHy .spring d<| not begin to 
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grow again anything like so satisfactorily as 
those that are transplanted as new shoots 
begin to push up. Select a site sheltered from 
the north and east. The ground should be 
trenched to a depth of 2 feet, and if it is hot 
naturally rich, half-decayed leaves and well- 
decayed manure should be added during the 
operation. The depth to plant can be deter¬ 
mined by the root-stock, the top of which 
need not be covered with soil. After the work 
has been finished each plant should be care¬ 
fully watered, speoial care being taken to 
thoroughly soak the ball of roots. As soon as 
settled, a mulch of well-decayed manure and 
leaves will help to keep the roots moist. 

F. W. Gallop. 

Zilford Hall Gardens, Oundle, Northants. 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES 

Marly vinery.—As soon as (the berries finish 
stoning the border should receive its final 
dressing of artificial fruit manure. This should 
be washed in with water in a tepid state, as it 
would be most uhwise, seeing the soil near the 
surface is now full of feeding roots, to attempt 
forking or raking it in. The laterals which 
have been let go unstopped for the time being 
must be stopped, but not all at once, as this 
would administer such a check to the root- 
system that shanking later on might develop 
as a result. If done gradually no harm will 
accrue, and afterwards keep them regularly 
stopped. As a rule, once a week to often 
enough to do this. Maintain a sufficiently 
humid atmosphere to keep down insects, as 
well as to assist the berries to continue swell¬ 
ing without check. This can be effected by 
judiciously damping the floors and syringing 
back walls and other exposed surfaces. Too 
much moisture, on the other hand, is harmful 
and leads to the production of the warty ex¬ 
crescences on the undersides of the leavee 
which many imagine to be a disease. Ventila¬ 
tion must be carefully carried out during the 
fitful weather usually experienced during this 
month. When possible put on a chink of air 
soon after damping down in the morning, 
which will avert ill effects should a sudden rise 
in temperature occur. Both for -the sake of 
economy as well as the well-being of the Vines 
and crop, shut up early enough to run the 
temperature up to 85 degs. or even 90 degs., 
as no harm need be feared if damping down is 
done at the same time. In connection with the 
manuring of the border, although no further 
applications of artificial manure are required, 
it doee not preclude the employment of diluted 
liquid-manure, which may be used up to the 
time the berries commence to colopr. 

Marly Muscats. —In regard to the watering 
and feeding of the roots, damping down, etc., 
these require much the same treatment as the 
foregoing. Thinning until the berries have 
finished stoning should not be too freely done 
in oase all do not stone properly. Where 
Musoats set without much trouble this precau¬ 
tion is, of course, unnecessary. 

Late Muscats. —As the Vines come into 
flower raise the day and night temperatures 
to 75 degu. and 65 degs. respectively, and ferti¬ 
lise the bunches about 12 a.m. If any Black 
Hambro or Black Alicante, for instance, 
happen to be -in flower in another house em¬ 
ploy the pollen, which can easily be collected, 
from the bunches on them with a large camel- 
hair brush to 6et the Muscats with, this being 
more potent and reliable. See that the border 
to sufficiently moist before the bunches begin 
to flower. Do not hurry to reduce the bunches 
on each Vine to the proper number until the 
berries begin to swell sufficiently to determi¬ 
nate which are the best to leave. After setting, 
reduce the day temperature when derived from 
fire heat to 70 degs. 

. Late Vines.— With an increase of sunshine 
and daylight growth becomes rapid after the 
Vines have been disbudded and warrants the 
temperature being increased to 65 degs. by day 
and 60 degs. by night. When they come into 
flower an increase of 5 degs. more is then 
neoessary. If possible, so time the watering of 
the border, if an inside one, that nothing in 
this direction will be needed while the Vines 
are in flower. After the amount of rain and 
snow which has fallen during the past three 
months, outer borders will be moist enough for 
some long time to come. Between now and the 


flowering period pay every attention to stoi>- 
ping and tying, rubbing out all sublaterato 
between the rode and bunches and stopping at 
the first leaf those which show above them. 
The main laterals should be stopped at the 
second leaf above the bunches, but those not 
fruiting may be allowed a little more latitude 
if the Vines are not nearer together than 
4 feet. 

Marly Pigs.— The setting period past, syring¬ 
ing may be resumed, and if necessary the crop 
pan now be forced hard with impunity by the 
employment of an abundance of heat and 
moisture and a free use of stimulants when 
water is needed, which will be pretty frequent 
in the case of pot-grown trees. 

Late house. —This, if not done, should be 
started by closing the house and giving the 
border a thorough soaking of tepid water. A 
day and. night temperature of 55 degs. and 
50 degs. will for the present suffice. In the 
case of unheated houses, these should be kept 
open, except in very cold weather, a short 
time longer or until a sufficient amount of 
solar heat can be husbanded by early closing 
to keep the mean or night temperature rang¬ 
ing between 45 degs. and 50 degs. 

Outdoor Figs.—Where protection has to be 
afforded the covering material may be partly 
removed and the remainder of it in about ten 
dltys. Then whatever is required in the way 
of pruning should be done, followed by tying 
or nailing, as the case may be. Where trees 
need no protection, as is the case in warmer 
and favoured districts, the trees should be 
attended to at once. Care must be taken to 
leave a sufficiency of young or fruiting wood 
in all parts of the tree as will ensure a good 
crop. This is easily distinguishable, as the 
young fruits, although as yet in an embryonic 
stage, are now plainly discernible. Where 
through overcrowding branch thinning ha* 
become a matter of necessity, paint or dres* 
the wounds with knotting after paring them 
smooth. Negleot in regard to this often re¬ 
sults in much loss of wood from canker. 

Marly Peaches. — With the exception cf 
pinched-in shoots at whose base promising 
fruits are situated, the growths on the trees 
should be strictly limited to euch as are re¬ 
quired for next season’s needs in the shape 
of fruiting wood, with the exception, of course, 
of the shoots left at the extremities of the 
fruit-bearing branches, which should be 
stopped so soon os the stoning of the fruit to 
complete. All surplus and badly-placed fruits, 
too, should ere this have been removed with a 
view to affording relief to the trees as far as 
possible, as the stoning period taxes the ener¬ 
gies of the trees. Tying-in should be strictly 
attended to. See that the borders do not want 
for water, syringe the foliage thoroughly morn¬ 
ing and afternoon, ventilate as freely as cir¬ 
cumstances permit, and close sufficiently early 
to bottle up a fair amount of solar warmth to 
economise fireheat. 

Autumn - fruiting Raspberries.— The oi l 
canes should be cut down to within a oouple 
of inches of the soil, and, after raking up 
p Tunings and other rubbish, give the surface 
right up to and round the stools a good dress¬ 
ing of well-rotted manure. Where the stool* 
have become overcrowded they may be thinned 
out, taking care not to disturb those which 
are to remain, so that the crop will not be I 
prejudicially affected. The thinnings, if re- J 
quired, may be planted elsewhere to form a ; 
fresh plantation or by the side of a footpath 
to be eventually trained to a wire trellis. 

Beak ale. —A constant watch must now be 
kept on the mounds of soil or ashes witii 
which outdoor Seakale crowns are covered. 
When cracks are observed in the mounds it 
to an indication that the growths are pushing 
up through. The ashes or soil should be re¬ 
moved. and if the Kale is found to be of suffi¬ 
cient length it should be cut. cutting the root 
portion with it to the level of the ground. If 
more than is sufficient for the day's require¬ 
ments to ready for cutting at any one time, it 
will keep fresh if placed in a few inches of 
water and stood in a dark place. 

Cauliflowers. —The remainder of the frame- 
grown, autumn-raised plants should now be 
got out. Well manured ground is equally a* 
essential in regard to success as the lifting <f 
the plants with a good boll of soil. -If frost _ 
to apprehended, plane inverted flower-pots over « 
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them at night until all danger ie past Plante 
rained from eeed sown in January and later 
must be pricked off either into fratnee or 
boxes. The same remark also applies to 
Brussels Sprouts and other Brassicas raised 
under glass. 

Souring.—A general sowing should now be 
made outdoors of Borecole in variety, 'main- 
crop Savoys, and the early varieties of Broc¬ 
coli; the beginning of May being quite soon 
enough to sow the late kinds, also Savoys. 
Leeks for late supply should also be sown at 
the present time. To ensure an unbroken 
supply, more Spinach, Lettuces, and Radishes 
should be sown. . 

Globe Beetroot may also be sown in a warm 
spot. Good crops of this will be particularly 
useful during the summer and autumn. Sow 
New Zealand Spinach in small pots for plant¬ 
ing out towards the end of May, and Vegetable 
Marrows for planting outdoors. If Tomatoes 
intended for the earns purpose are in danger 
of becoming pot-bound before they can be 
planted out give them a shift into larger pots. 

Rose pruning.— This, owing to exceptional 
weather conditions, is in arrears, but, given a 
few days' 8ne weather, much of it can be car¬ 
ried out very quickly. Teas and their hybrids 
should be left till last. Hybrid Perpetuate and 
othere of the more hardy species have taken 
little or no harm from the frost, but with 
the first-mentioned the contrary is the case, 
and many varieties will have to be cut back 
hard. Before pruning in their case is com¬ 
menced the protecting material should be re¬ 
moved and the soil heaped up round the stems 
drawn away and levelled down. When prun¬ 
ing is finished and the beds or borders, as the 
case may be, made ready for digging, give 
them either a dressing of well-rotted manure 
or an approved artificial fertiliser. Either 
should be pointed in, but when doing so avoid 
injuring the roots. Vacancies can be filled by 
the employment of pot plants, provided they 
are in a dormant etate. Place a fair propor¬ 
tion of good soil round the balls at the time 
of planting to give them a start. A. W. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Peaches and Nectarines have made little 
progress daring the recent cold weather, but 
the buds are showing colour, and a few warm 
days will bring them into bloom. Attention 
to the means of protection, previously advised, 
is necessary to preserve the flowers from in¬ 
jury. With regard to the prospect of a crop, 
the young wood is studded with buds, and, 
given fine weather at the time of flowering, 
there will be no difficulty in the setting. Apri¬ 
cots also promise a good crop, as the spurs 
and young wood are bristling with bloom buds. 
These also require protection. Sweet Cherry- 
trees have an abundance of plump, healthy 
buds, and the same may be said of Morellos. 
Plums are not so promising, the birds having 
played havoc with the buds, on walls, also 
bashes and standards. Apple-trees are full of 
flower-buds, and promise an abundant crop. 
Pears also are full of promise. Currants, 
Gooseberries, and Raspberries all look well, 
and we may expect an average crop. In Ihis 
locality the amount of rain (including melted 
enow) registered as yet for this year has been 
considerably below the average. From 
January 1st to April 11th inclusive it is only 
4.89 inches. Recently-planted trees must not 
be allowed to suffer from lack of moisture at 
the roots, and it is advisable to examine these, 
especially on walls, and, if found to be dry, a 
copious watering should be given. If not 
already done, attend to the mulching of all 
fruit-trees. The advantage of a good mulch 
for fruit-trees, whether wall, bush, or espalier, 
in dry seasons cannot be over-eetimated. If 
mulching serves to check to some extent the 
action of the sun’s rays, it also serves to 
check evaporation. Still further, mulching 
more thoroughly utilises every artificial water¬ 
ing or 6hower that falls, and https to main¬ 
tain this moisture much longer than is the 
case where there is no such covering. 

Brussels Sprouts, early Broccoli, Cauli¬ 
flowers, Cabbage, and Lettuces raised in boxes 
under glass have been well hardened and 
pricked ont on a warm border. Plenty of 
light, sifted mould or jtfeoleqtt ought,, always 
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to be mixed with the ordinary soil whenever 
this is found to be At all lumpy or stiff, and 
after the surface haft “ Been moistened the 
plants should be pricked out 4 inches' apart 
each way, putting them in up to the eeed 
leaves. They should be well watered in, and 
moistened overhead occasionally if the weather 
is fine and dry. Protect from frost for a few 
days with branches of evergreens or mats, and 
they will not be long before they commence 
to grow strongly. When they have made suffi¬ 
cient growth to be moved to their permanent 
quarters and the sits is ready for them, a 
good watering should be given, the transplant¬ 
ing being done with a trowel, so as to pre¬ 
serve a ball of coil about the roots. If drawn 
and planted with a dibber they are usually a 
long time in recovering from the check. To 
those contemplating planting out vegetables, I 
would strongly advise the use of the garden 
trowel only. My method is first to draw out a 
drill about 2 inches deep, then the trowel is 
used to loosen the soil and prepare a hole for 
the young plants. These holes are made a 
little larger than the diameter of the roots, 
so that they can be spread out to their full 
length. The holes are not made too deep, just 
so that the roots may benefit by the influence 
Of the sun. When the plants are placed in 
position the soil is carefully drawn in and 
made firm as the work proceeds. After com¬ 
pletion, if the weather is dry, a copious water¬ 
ing is given, and round the base of each plant 
some dry soil is etrewn. This simple device 
materially prevents evaporation in hot and 
dry weather. 

Celery trenches are being prepared for the 
earliest sowings. It is better to put out the 
plants in a small state, provided they have 
been properly hardened, than to allow them 
to become starved. I have found Solid Ivory 
a good variety for early use, as it matures 
quickly and takes up litt]e room. The 
trenches are taken ont to a good depth and 
nearly filled with good manure. It is only 
necessary to have the trenches deep enough to 
receive plenty of water. I consider it a mis¬ 
take to plant too far away from the surface, 
especially on wet, heavy ground. The ridges 
may be planted with Lettuces, where they will 
grow luxuriantly and will not be detrimental 
to the Celery crop. 

Beetroot.— A full sowing of this vegetable 
will be made as soon as the weather is favour¬ 
able on ground deeply worked and not 
manured—that occupied with Celery last year 
being very suitable. The largest-growing 
kinds will be better left for another ten days 
or a fortnight, or the roots in all probability 
will become too large and coarse. Complete 
the planting of 

Onions raised under glass as speedily as the 
weather will permit. Plant carefully, and 
make very firm about the roots, and unless the 
weather is showery frequent sprinklings over¬ 
head will be necessary to promote a quick 
growth. Those sown in the open last month 
are not yet through the ground; as soon as 
they are through a dusting of eoot and wood 
ashes will be given and the ground between 
the rows stirred with the Dutch hoe. 

Parsnips should be treated in precisely the 
same way. Boot, besides being a good stimu¬ 
lant, does much to prevent the foliage from 
becoming disfigured by the fly, which often 
attacks them in a young etate. The first sow¬ 
ing of 

Salsafy and Scorzonera will be made as 
soon as the weather permits, and another- a 
fortnight later. If sown too early many of 
the plants will run to flower, and are then 
worthless, tfo obtain clean specimen?, deep, 
finely-broken-up soil is necessary. If 

Cnoumbes seeds be sown now the plants 
will be ready for planting in about a month, 
a time when frames on hotbeds that have been 
used for growing early vegetables are no 
longer required. Such frames may be advan¬ 
tageously used for growing Cucumbers during 
the summer. The heat from the hotbeds, if 
properly made at the start, will be suffleienb 
for the Cucumbers. Plants in bearing require 
to be frequently looked over for the purpose 
of tying in and stopping suffioient young shoots 
at the second joint to cover the trellis with¬ 
out crowding, taking ont the surplus leaves 
and growth that has borne fruit. The earliest 
batch of 


Tomato** ha* set a good crop of fruit, and 
is afforded weak liquid-manure at every alter¬ 
nate watering, and an oeoaaional slight 
dusting of fine bone-meal. Plants for succes¬ 
sion have been placed in their fruiting pots. 
Those intended for planting in the open have 
been shifted into 5£-iuch pots, and are induced 
to make good, strong, sturdy plants. Small, 
late plants cannot be depended upon to ripen 
their fruit, and are practically worthless. 

F. W. Gallop. 


SCOTLAND. 

| Hardy fruit-trees.— The advancing season is 
making Itself evident on hardy fruit-trees. 
Already the earliest Peaches are in bloom. 
Pears and Plums, too, are rapidly pushing 
their buds. As was previously recommended, 
protecting material ought to be got ready, for 
during the critical time of blooming frosts 
are generally more or lees in evidence. Two 
points may be referred to in connection with 
wall fruit. The first is that in many cases, 
owing to the lack of sun daring 1916, the 
ripening of wood was very indifferent, and, in 
a great measure owing to this, there is almost 
sure to be a good deal of bud-dropping among 
stone fruit, and not a few barren trees in the 
oase of Pears. The second point worthy of 
notice is that, owing partly to the long and 
severe winter, and partly owing to the scarcity 
of artificial food, the stocks of bees have been 
in many places deoimated. The remaining in¬ 
sects will, as well, be later in getting to work, 
and it will be much later before the young 
broods are on the wing. If, follows, therefore, 
that where pollination of fruit-tree blooms is 
left entirely to insect agencies the result is 
bound to be disappointing. To minimise this 
state of affairs hand^fertilisation ought to be 
undertaken, more especially in the oase of 
Peaches, Nectarines, and Pears. Let this ferti¬ 
lisation be oarried out when the 6un is bright 
at mid-day. It is surprising the area of bloom 
which oan be touched over in a couple of hours. 

Fruit-tree* in pots under glass.— These, or 
the majority of them, being now in bloom, the 
flowejs are regularly fertilised every day. 
The rabbit’s tail is unequalled for this pur¬ 
pose, the fur collecting the pollen more 
readily (I think) than dots a camel-hair brush. 
Strict attention must now be paid to the needs 
of the plants as regards moisture, any defi¬ 
ciency of water being certain to result in the 
falling of the blooms. Keep the atmosphere 
as dry and buoyant as possible during the 
period of setting, and as soon as the young 
fruits begin to cast off the oases let the syringe 
be need freely. Aphis does not readily attack 
fruit-trees which are regularly and effectually 
syringed, but should the young tips of the 
shoots become affected no delay should take 
place until vaporising is done. 

Bummer Time in the garden. —Summer 
Time comes into operation at an earlier date 
this year than was the case in 1916. For some 
time, therefore, the clock and the sun will not 
clash, but as the season advances it will be 
found that shutting-up time must not be at 
a hard-and-fast hour. Generally speaking, in 
the oase of Melons, Vines, and plant-houses in 
former summers 5 p.m. was the recognised 
shutting-up hour, but, as the sun has not ad¬ 
vanced with the clock, it will be necessary to 
defer the closing time till 6 p.m. summer time. 
Ingrained habit* axe not easily got rid of, and 
perhaps a little awkwardness may be experi¬ 
enced at first. 

Melons.—Where Melons are grown for 
autumn use in brick pits a beginning may be 
made with the preparation of hotbeds. The 
pits used for this purpose here are about 5 feet 
deep, with a flow-and-return hot-water pipe 
running throughout their length. After the 
fermenting material has been sweetened it is 
trodden very firmly into the pits. Slack pack¬ 
ing means a sudden, but fleeting, heat, and as 
Melons require a good deal of bottom warmth, 
it is necessary to provide that over as long a 
period as possible. As soon as the pit* are 
filled, the mounds of loam—mixed with mortar 
rubbish—are put odt in the centre of e&oh 
sash, and these mounds, too, are firmly 
trodden. A couple of seeds are then sown on 
each mound, and no water is given until the 
seedlings appear. In a general way, germina¬ 
tion is certain, but to obviate accidents a few 
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«®ed* are town in pots which are plunged in 
the hotbed. 

Seeds. —When these hotbeds are at work they 
may he utilised lor raising the seed of plants, 
which succeed to a greater degree with a little 
bottom heat. Among these may be mentioned 
the various kinds of Celoeias, which if sown 
round about this time make handsome plants 
for late summer and autumn work in green¬ 
house or conservatory. Balsams, too, although 
they will succeed quite well without bottom 
heat, will come away much more quickly if 
treated like Celosias. 

Tuberoses, too, if plunged in these hotbeds 
come away quickly. They are most useful 
plants, and given a hotbed at work, they can 
be grown with but very little trouble. Five 
tubers in a 7-inch pot make very useful pieces. 
Pot in good sandy loam, plunge to the rims of 
the pots in the bed, giving no water until 
growth is visible. Afterwards water freely 
and remove to a cooler place. Bed-spider is 
apt to interfere with the foliage of Tuberoses, 
so that syringing is needful to keep this 
minute pest at bay. 

Hardy-flower borders. —As time permits the 
hardy-flower borders will be broken down with 
the hoe. Very little staking was done last 
season, and certainly in the summer the 
borders looked equally as well as when much 
more time had been devoted to them. As the 
season wore on, however, and the autumn 
gales came, it is idle to deny that the borders 
assumed a very untidy appearance. Further, 
when in winter the stems had to be cut over, 
the work was delayed by reason of the way in 
which they were twisted about, and it was, 
altogether, a much more unpleasant job than 
cutting over usually is. So that, as far as it 
may be found possible, more time will be given 
to staking and tying the border plants. 

Stove. — I had an opportunity recently of 
seeing a good batch of seedling Amaryllises 
in bloom, and one cannot help being struck 
with the value of these fine bulbous plants for 
early work in the stove. They are quite easily 
managed, only requiring a long rest in the 
winter, and some good, sound loam in which 
to grow them. Seedlings, when they bloom, 
are often equal, or nearly so, to named and 
expensive varieties. Himantopbyllums (Olivias) 
may be grown along with them if desired, but 
they do beet in a cooler house. More Gloxinias 
have been potted up. In cold weather, such as 
we are here experiencing, it is much better to 
attend to the needful potting in the stove. A 
chill in the potting-ehed will cripple Gloxinias 
for the season. A further batch of Geeneras 
was at the same time attended to. Cuttings of 
Begonia Gloire de Lorraine were put into the 
propagating-case. These are intended for late 
work. Fine-foLiaged plants of all kinds will 
now strike readily in heat if kept close. 

Greenhouse. There has been a good display 
of Narcissi, but now that these begin to be 
quite numerous out-of-door3 they are not so 
valuable under glass. Their places will shortly 
be filled with double flowering Begonias and 
other subjects which bloom during tlie summer 
and autumn months. Begonia fuchsioides is. 
if old-fashioned, not without value at this par¬ 
ticular season. Arum Lilies have bloomed 
well, and are being allowed regular doses of 
stimulants. Zonal Pelargoniums begin to be 
attractive, and the various Primulas yet re¬ 
main effective. The routine work of watering, 
etc., is attended to in the morning, and when 
possible abundant ventilation is given. Both 
in the case of greenhouse and of stove, more 
firing than is usually needed at this season has 
been required owing to exceptionally severe 
weather. 

Work outside lias been again held up by 
frost and by successive falls of snow. It is 
very unfortunate that this should be so in a 
season when an early seedtime would have 
been of advantage. Such things as it is pos¬ 
sible to hasten on under glass for transplant¬ 
ing to the open air when conditions are suit¬ 
able are being dealt with. W. McUuffoo. 

Balmae Gardens. Kirkcudbright. 
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BEES. 

BEES FOR FERTILISING. 

It is impossible, this year especially, to 
press too much the duty of every gardener 
doing his utmost to get a hive of bees in or 
near his garden and orchard, even if he 
does not wish to try for honey. Since I 
wrote my last notes on this point the Royal 
Horticultural Society has held its meeting 
in London. At that meeting Mr. E. A. 
Buuyard. in his lecture on “ Increasing the 
Home Food Supply,” deplored the scarcity 
of bees, and suggested fertilisation by 
hand, even in open orchards. 

This is practically a call to gardeners to 
arrange at once for a swarm in May or 
early June. The old-fashioned way with 
bees will produce the necessary fertilisa¬ 
tion. It will certainly Increase the number 
of bees in the country, give no trouble, 
and cost nearly nothing. But suffocation 
must not be practised, and honey must not 
taken. Let gardeners, therefore, put up 
a small rainproof shelter such as I spoke 
of last week, make it inaccessible to mice, 
buy a straw skep, get some bees, and then 
leave them to it. An early swarm will 
store enough honey for its own winter sup¬ 
ply, if the season be normal, and the bees 
will be quite happy and contented. So will 
their owner be when he sees them in every 
blossom of his fruit-trees, large and small. 
My further point is that no gardener will 
rest content with this state of things. 
Next winter will find him satisfying his 
new r thirst for bee-kuowledge, and pro¬ 
bably, in the long evenings, knocking to¬ 
gether a modern hive—quite a simple job 
for an adaptable person with half-a-dozen 
tools. Come, gardeners, theorise no longer. 
Be practical. This is just the very time 
to start, and even if you only keep bees in 
a skep hive for your garden fruits you will 
be doing a good turn both to jour country 
and yourself. 

Bee-keepers should now be filling crates 
with sections or shallow frames, in each 
case fitted with full foundation. Success 
erow T ns the efforts only of him who looks 
ahead. Have crates ready to put on at 
the required time. If swarming is to be 
discouraged give plenty of room above in 
good time, and admit plenty of air below' 
by raising the front of the outer brood- 
box with |-inch wedges, in warm weather, 
or on noticing the least sign of clustering 
outside the hive. It saves winter feeding 
to have as many frames as possible in the 
brood-box to all bees. If an early sw'arm 
Is expected to produce surplus honey, hive 
it on seven frames only, and keep very 
wa rm. 

For stings, prevention is better than 
cure, and simpler, too. Show no bravado 
and take the usual precautions. When 
stung, scrape the sting and its poison-bag 
off at once with the finger-nail; then try 
Onion-juice, methylated spirit, diluted 
ammonia, or frequent applications of cold 
water. If persistently chased do not strike 
out at the raider, but plunge iff to some 
tree foliage. Bees naturally have no dis¬ 
position to sting, nnd only do so wdien 
annoyed. Never walk in front of their 
hives._B. R. H. 

Dutch Bees.— Can any reader of Gardening 
Illustrated tell me where to obtain some 
Dutch bees?—R ushford. 


The double Sulphur Primrose.— Can you or 

any of your readers tell me where I can get 
a plant of the old double Sulphur Primrose? 
As I remember it many years ago. it had 
very large outer petals—as large as a two¬ 
ehilling-piece or larger—and a tight little tuft 
of quite small petals in the middle. I think 
it must be very scarce, but I hope not quite 
lost to English gardens.—C. Prentis. 


GARDENERS AND NATIONAL 
SERVICE. 

The Director-General of National Service, 
recognising the great importance of food 
production by small cultivators, has agreed 
to the following recommendations, made by 
the Department of Food Production, on 
the subject of gardeners and National 
Service:— 

A gardener exempt from military service, 
who is cultivating not leas than one acre of 
ground devoted exclusively to vegetables will 
be recognised as doing work of national im¬ 
portance, and instructions will be issued by 
the authorities that gardeners who fulfil this 
condition should be left to continue their work. 
The acre may be either wholly in a private 
garden or part in a private garden and part in 
another private garden or allotment. 

Similar considerations will be extended .to a 
gardener who, though cultivating less than one 
acre of vegetable garden, places his spare 
time services for the purpose of advice and in¬ 
struction at the disposal of the local Food Pro¬ 
duction Society or other organisation formed 
for the purpose of increasing the vegetable 
food supply. 

Vacant situations which admit of the carry¬ 
ing out of these conditions may be filled by 
men who have enrolled as National Service 
Volunteers, and may be retained until the men 
are required for National Service. 

Except in the case of luxury. fruits and 
crops, provision will be made for the similar 
retention of the minimum number of skilled 
men necessary to maintain cultivation in fruit 
gardens, fruit plantations, market gardens, 
and fruit and forest tree nurseries, and also 
glasshouses pint to the use of essential food 
production. 

Luxury gardening, bedding out, lawn tend¬ 
ing, etc., will enjoy no consideration whatever: 
on the contrary, in the event of places where 
gardeners are engaged in such work becoming 
vacant, they will not be allowed to be filled by 
men within the specified ages. 

It is not intended, however, to discourage 
more than circumstanoes necessitate the up¬ 
keep of collections of plants of great rarity or 
value, the possession of whioh in this country 
is a great asset to the horticultural industry. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

VEGETABLES. 

Potato Pioneer (T. H. Evans).— We have 
made inquiries about the Potato mentioned, 
and regret being unable to obtain the infor¬ 
mation you are requiring. If the name is any 
criterion, we should say it is an early variety. 
In that case you can plant it at the end of 
the present month. The crop would be ready 
for lifting about the middle or end of July. 
Should it be a late kind, plant the beginning 
of May and lift about mid-September. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

17. Cotes.—The manure you refer to may be 
used. Spread it on the surface of the ground 
in the usual way and dig it in deeply, then 
draw out the drills at various distances, this 
depending on whether the Potatoes are early 
or late, and plant, therein, covering up to a 
depth of about 6 inches. 


HAMES OP PLANTS AND TRUSTS. 

Names of plants.— Mrs. S terry .-Dog’s-tooth 

Violet (Erythronium Dens-cante).-F. A. 

Piggot .—Alpine Forest Heath (Erica carnea). 

- Huntingdonshire .—The common Wood 

Sorrel (Oxalis Aoetoeella). 


White aphis on Tomatoes and Cucumbers. 

—I shall be much obliged if you can, through 
your paper, throw some light on the destruc¬ 
tion of this terrible pest. I tried every known 
remedy last year without success; in fact, the 
remedy was worse than the disease. I found 
various applications of syringing the Cu¬ 
cumbers partially saved them, but totally 
destroyed the Tomatoes. If the pest becomes 
general it will be worse than the Gooseberry 
and Onion, fly, and threaten a valuable in¬ 
dustry—C. A. : W. Col»lLfc. 
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NOTE8 OP THE WEEK. 

Eyring* Wlltenl.— A plant of this species 
has flowered here two years in succession, 
and the blooms have a delicious fragrance 
which may be described as more akin to 
that of Jasmine than of Lilac. It grows 
under the shelter of a wall facing west, in 
a light soil. The shrub flowered in mid- 
June.—H. B. B. Haig ham, Norfolk. 

Erioa camta.— The typical E. carnea is 
a little later in flowering than some of 
Backhouse’s varieties, but has now come 
into line with these, and all are now 
making a brave show. It is wonderful 
how well this Heath stands bad weather. 
In a winter almost unprecedented in living 
memory in these parts the flowers have 
stood all the changes of a most inclement 
season and are as bright and fresh as if 
the times had been most propitious.—S. 
Arnott. * 

•rasitropha rupifraga. — This novelty, 
introduced from Northern China three or 
four years ago, was recently noted in 
flower in the hardy plant department at 
Kew. It is a herbaceous perennial belong¬ 
ing to the Saxifrage order, producing from 
a woody underground rootstock firm, 
leathery leaves each 4 inches or so across, 
which, on issuing from the soil, are, in 
their bronzy character, somewhat sugges¬ 
tive in miniature of those of some of the 
'deciduous fibrous-rooted Begonias. The 
flowers are white, produced a score or 
more in a rounded cluster at the top of a 
6 -Inch-high stem. Though not yet tried in 
the open, it is expected to prove quite 
hardy.—E. J. 

Saxifraga Sundermannl.— This is stated 
to be a hybrid between 8 . marginata and 
S. Burseriana, but the flowers are not 
large enough or solid enough for the first- 
named at its best. There is all the free¬ 
dom of the second parent, and with its 
abundance of milky-w'hite flowers on red- 
tinged stems the hybrid is very pretty. Its 
freedom of flowering, however, would ap¬ 
pear to suggest that S. Burseriana 
macro ntha and not typical S. Burseriana 
was the one employed, the crowded hillock 
of small rosettes being also suggestive of 
the influence of the same form. In any 
case it is of compact habit, an easy doer 
as the majority of those endowed with any 
Burseriana influence usually are, and may 
be increased freely if desired. Of it there 
appear to be two forms in commerce, one 
having higher stem colour and three or 
more flowers in a cluster, which are also 
of a distinct white, and that above de¬ 
scribed whose peduncles are most fre¬ 
quently one-flowered.—E. R. S. 

Saxifraga Haagei. —Probably no yellow- 
flowered hybrid yet raised can equal this 
as a carle ter, or compare with it in colour 
or its remarkable freedom of flowering. 
It is a hybrid raised from 8 . sancta crossed 
with S. Ferdinand! Coburgi and endowed 
with the best of both parents. From the 
last-named—a rather miffy doer with the 
richest golden-yellow flowers of any mem¬ 
ber of the family—it has obviously in¬ 
herited its fine colour; its carpeting habit 
and sturdy and free growth from the mat- 
forming 8 . sancta. In freedom of flower¬ 
ing it is superior to the last-named, as a 
yard-wide group of it now in flower in the 
Kew rock garden amply testifies. Five or 
seven in a cluster on 3-lnch-high stfms, the 
Digitized by 


flowers keep up a display for a long time, 
remaining perfectly clean throughout be¬ 
cause of the density of the carpet from 
which they spring. Far happier, ap¬ 
parently, when planted out in a good bed 
of gritty loam than confined to pots or 
pans, it seems to enjoy full exposure more 
than most of its tribe and to be also free 
from disease so far as present experience 
goes. Its dense growth demands periodical 
division after flowering, say every second 
year. 

Habranthus pratensis in Suffolk.— In 

compliance with Mr. Clarence Elliott’s re¬ 
quest on page 221 of Gardening Illus¬ 
trated I write to say that I have never 
seen my Habranthus looking more healthy, 
and it has not been protected in any way 
throughout this terrible winter. I see that 
W. Robinson, in his well-knowm “ English 
Flower Garden,” says it is quite hardy in 
northern and eastern counties. Certainly. 
I have never given mine any protection at 
all since it w r as first put )n, some seven or 
eight years ago. It did not flower at first, 
but now r does regularly, and the blooms 
are very handsome. It increases of itself, 
and I look to have a good many this year. 
It is in a sunny position and the soil rather 
sandy and with lime in it naturally not 
added.— Bosmere. 

-Mr. Clarence Elliott, in. April 21st 

issue, enquires about the hardiness of 
this brilliant Amaryllid. It has stood the 
past winter and the still more trying 
spring in the open here without the 
slightest protection, and is now pushing 
strongly. I trust Mr. Elliott will not 
carry out his proposal to hybridise 
Habranthus. For some of us the natural 
sitccies are infinitely more attractive than 
what Ferdiui condemned as “ Nature’;" 
bastards.” The blossoms of this specie." 
are of such a vivid, even violent, vermilion 
that one should be careful in what com 
pony it is planted. There is a clump here 
| a few feet in front of an Austrian Copper 
Briar, and the effect is so infelicitous that 
the bulbs must be moved elsew here. Iberis 
Little Gem and Muscari conicum (Heavenly 
Blue) are the only suitable neighbours I 
can think of for so flaring a flower.— 
Herbert Maxwell, Monreith. 

Saxifraga Bllekl.— This is a pretty and 
interesting hybrid raised by crossing S. 
aretioides and S. tombeanensis. The 
flowers are yellow and may in effect be 
likened to those of S. aretioides primulina, 
a plant still rare in collections. It is, how¬ 
ever, much earlier in flow T er than it, and 
in this respect agrees w ith S. tombeanensis, 
as it does also in its hillock-forming 
clusters of rosettes. In fact, it is a canary- 
yellow S. tombeanensis. iJxperience is as 
yet young with it, though, even so, there 
is not lacking that transparent thinness of 
petal of 8 . tombeanensis which does not 
make for longevity. The influence of that 
species, too, is seen in the size and form 
of flower and length of stem; peduncles 
usually one-flowered, though now and 
again they are tw’o or three flow f ered. 1 
know nothing like it at the time of Its 
coming—this year it is opening in mid- 
April, when the flower-buds of 8 . aretioides 
have barely emerged from the rosettes. 
Its parents are among the smaller-growing 
of the cushion rook foils and better suited 
for rock crevices than for richer soil areas, 
hence doubtless the hybrid will be suited 
to like places. Neither parent, however, is 


particularly easy to keep in good condition 
in lowland gardens. —E. H. Jenkins. 

Bee-keeping.— I am very pleased to note 
the return of your paragraphs re “ Bee¬ 
keeping,” as I have often thought of 
making a start in this work. I have, how¬ 
ever, one difficulty which appears to me 
insuperable, but on w'hich I can ^ud no 
assistance in various books I have on the 
subject. This is “ swarming,” and 1 
wondered whether you could deal with this 
in an early issue. Can sw ? arming be pre¬ 
vented, and how? I could run one hive, 
or perhaps two, but it seems to me.that in 
the spring the bees will naturally ;‘swarm,” 
and that it will then be necessary for me 
to follow and “take” the swarm or lose 
all my bees. Is this so, or does only a por¬ 
tion of the occupants leave the hive, a por¬ 
tion which could be abandoned by anyone 
who did not wish to increase the number 
of hives kept? Could you have an article 
dealing with this i»oint, and, perhaps, u 
simple article on beginning bee-keeping, 
within the next few w r eeks, so that one 
could obtain a colony aud start next 
mpnth?— C. C., Bromley. 

Erythronlum Dens-oanis.— I have been 
surprised to flud that these have come up 
and flowered quite at their usual time 
(beginning of April)* so that they are 
ahead of Daffodils and other spring 
flow'ers, which this year are so late. I 
should be glad if anyone could tell me why 
seme of the plants of Erythronlum fail 
year after year to produce flow r ers, though 
the leaves come up strong and healthy. 
The flowers are quite the prettiest spring 
flowers there are I consider, but one does 
not often see them grown. Mine are very 
sheltered.— Bosmere. 

The 8purge Laurel (Daphne Laureola).— 
I enclose a spray of Daphne Laureola 
which l found to-day wild. Halting In an 
old lane near this wild East Coast (not 
more than a few hundred yards from the 
sea and near Weybourne, Norfolk) I 
noticed its sweet perfume, and, looking 
round, saw a few plants, about 2 feet high 
and through, growing in the hedgerow 
facing full east and apparently quite at 
home. The yellowish-green abundant 
flowers were nbt attractive, • but their 
fragrance more than repaid for their lack 
of colouring. It is a good evergreen shrub 
and worthy of a place in any garden. See¬ 
ing it wild was a great pleasure to me. 
The berries are very poisonous.—E. M. 

The Mezereon (Daphne Mezereum).— 
This appears to flourish in this district, 
and it was a surprise to me to see a magni¬ 
ficent specimen-growing near a cottage 
door. The bush in question was from 
8 , feet to 9 feet in height and had been 
trained to the cottage wall. ; It was fur¬ 
nished from the ground upwards with long, 
loose branches wreathed with their 
fragrant pink blooms, which scented the 
place. The position was full north, and as 
other plants near—though aw’ay from the 
w r all—were growing vigorously it showed 
that this is the beet position for this fine 
shrub, and not wfliere plants are exposed 
to a large amount of sunshine. I thought 
the unusual size of the shrub and the 
method of training it to the wrall might 
prove interesting to readers of Gardening 
Illustrated who have found difficulty in 
growing it — 1J. Markham, Wcyhoumz , 
Norfolk. 
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VEGETABLES. 

FORWARDING VEGETABLES. 

A warm or sou<th or south-east border, 
sheltered by a wall or thick hedge will 
help forward some of the most useful and 
acceptable vegetables if cold frames are 
not available. Overhead shelter of some 
kind will be necessary if, as seems likely, 
the present weather continues, and this is 
best supplied by some lengths of tiffany or 
dressed covers stretched over Hazel or 
Osier rods. It is decidedly preferable to 
anything one has to put on, and remove 
with every change of weather, as dry 
Bracken or Heather, the usefulness of 
which comes to an end if exposed to a 
heavy storm. The things one is ajyxious to 
push forward as quickly as possible in a 
season like the present, when all veget¬ 
ables are so scarce, and which will come in 
quickly from sowing or planting, are early 
Potatoes, dwarf Kidney Beans, Carrots, 
Lettuce, a Cauliflower like Early Snow¬ 
ball, and a Cabbage of the Flower, of 
Spring type. It is also essential that here 
as well as in the larger plantings in the 
open care should be taken to plant no more 
than will be likely to meet requirements, 
and so avoid anything in the way of waste. 
Such a border should be in good heart and 
in light, workable condition. Other kinds 
may, of course, be included if space per¬ 
mits, but the things above enumerated de¬ 
serve first consideration. 

It is gratifying to find, in connection 
with the increased and improved culture 
of vegetables, that the authorities are pay¬ 
ing attention to school gardens by largely 
adding to their numbers and asking for 
regular and systematic instruction in the 
same. Those best able to help in the 
matter seem, as a rule, very willing to do 
so in the parish from which I write. For 
instance, the rector has kindly given over 
a very substantial slice of his paddock—a 
bit of excellent land close to the schools 
and quite sufficient to give a nice little plot 
to those of the older scholars able to 
manage it. 13. B. S. 

PATRIOTISM AND POTATOES. 

The ravages of war and the failure of the 
British Potato crop last autumn have 
caused a great stimulus <in every village 
and town to plant more Potatoes. This 
stimulus has been widely promulgated by 
the pressure Government has brought to 
bear on the problem of home-grown food. 
That there is a brisk movement abroad is 
shown by the action of County, Urban, and 
Parish Councils, which have purchased so 
largely from Scotch-grown stocks, and 
there has been no little anxiety because of 
the tardy action of the growers and rail¬ 
way authorities in delivering the pur¬ 
chases. One wonders why there fcs suffi¬ 
cient surplus of Potatoes in Scotland to 
meet this great influx of orders, especially 
as we hear of losses sustained by frost 
in the North. It may be true that stocks 
have been seriously depleted, first by 
disease, and, further, by the shortness of 
the crop. 

The war has made almost a clean sweep 
of the rising manhood of the country-side, 
and the remaining adult population are, 
many of them, placed under an obligation 
to national service. The combination of 
these conditions gives rise to thoughts as 
to the future. The effects of the war have 
certainly wrought many changes, both in 
town and country. It is to be hoped this 
activity on the part of the people in the 
cultivation of the Potato will be rewarded 
by bountiful crops. The high price of 
bread and the prospect of a still higher 
rate will put a full value on home-grown 
Potatoes as they rome into use in the 
summer and nnt ^ 


cipate that this much-extended planting 
will bring about a glut of Potatoes and 
that the prices fixed by the Government 
will tend to depreciate their commercial 
value. These, however, are matters that 
need not disturb one for the present, for no 
one can give an estimate of wliat the 
future crop may be. Among the poor, 
Potatoes will be in greater demand than 
has obtained for many years by reason of 
the high price of other foodstuffs, and 
this demand will be felt from the earliest 
weeks of the new r summer crop. One can 
only hope that there will be no late frosts. 
Drought again on light and poor soil will 
tell its tale; and last, but not least, there 
is the dreaded Potato disease. If the 
weather should be stormy, as was the case 
last year, spraying is of little value. 

W. S. 


HERB-GROWING FOR COTTAGERS. 
A. coon deal has been written lately about 
the cultivation of medicinal plants, the 
object i>eing to collect all those varieties 
of medicinal herbs which hitherto have 
been imported from abroad, and particu¬ 
larly from Germany. There is an oppor¬ 
tunity here for small-holders and cottagers 
to co-operate in this work, and although 
the price obtainable for these herbe does 
not, on the average, probably rank very 
high, a good deal will naturally depend 
npon the manner in which they are col¬ 
lected and dried. When I see what a num¬ 
ber of different herbs are - grown in cottage 
gardens on a small scale that might easily 
be increased twenty-fold I come to the con¬ 
clusion that the whole of our national re¬ 
quirements might be supplied by our own 
growers, and cottagers and small-holders 
should take advantage of the present 
opportunity to produce the supplies re¬ 
quired. Here are some of wliat may be 
termed the “ regularly cultivated ” plants 
required in large quantities for medicinal 
purposes Camomile (flower), Raspberry 
(leaves), Rosemary, Peppermint, Penny¬ 
royal, Marshmallow 7 , Hyssop, Rue, Sage, 
Old Mau, Thyme, and Sweet Marjoram. 
'(Where not otherwise stated the whole 
herb is used.) These can even now be 
found, singly, in every cottage garden of 
any size. 

Then there Is a lot of wild .plants, some 
of which are very plentiful, whilst others 
are rare; hut the following can be usually 
found without difficulty, and, given proper 
treatment in the way of drying and pack¬ 
ing, should pay wellDandelion (root), 
Comfrey (root), Burdock (root and leaves), 
Agrimony, Dog’s Mercury, Hemlock 
(leaves and flowers), and Yarrow. 

Another branch of the same industry 
relates to the providing of dried flowers, 
fruits, seeds, and roots. Some of the last- 
named have already been referred to, but 
there are others, such as Bryony, Male- 
fern, Dock, Colchicuw, and Horseradish, 
for w hich substantial orders are given out 
by wholesale chemists. In regard to 
flowers, these.are required for perfumery 
( e.g ., Rose petals), or for making syrup 
(e.g. f Violet), or for distillation (Lavender). 
Besides those named there are Coltsfoot, 
Elder, Marshmallow, and numerous others. 
Then, as regards fruits and seeds, there 
are many that should be easy to obtain iu 
plenty. For example .—Henbane, Hem¬ 
lock, Celery, Fennel, and Maw (Papaver 
Bomniferum). As to which of these vari¬ 
ous herbs and plants should be cultivated 
a good deal depends, of course, on soil and 
situation, but there is not one amongst all 
those I have named that cannot be culti¬ 
vated in this country. Individual chemists 
in country towns have experimented 
successfully with the cultivation of medi¬ 
cinal plants, and I have one particular 
Chemist in mind who carries on business 


in a Midland agricultural town, where he 
has several allotment gardens in which he 
cultivates sufficient medicinal plants to 
provide material for many of the extracts 
and tinctures required in his own business. 
My advice to cottagers and allotment- 
holders who are disposed to experiment in 
this way is to choose some one or two of 
the herbs I have mentioned which they 
know from experience will flourish on their 
ground, and grow a decently Large quan¬ 
tity. While the herbs are growing they 
should make enquiries of local chemists 
with a view to ascertaining what i>ortion 
of the plant is required, when it ought to 
be gathered, and how 7 it should be fire- 
pared for sale. Probably the retail 
chemist who gives this information will 
not be a prospective buyer himself, but he 
will give the name and address of some 
large wholesale manufacturing chemist 
who would probably purchase the whole 
supply in one lot. There is really no diffi¬ 
culty in finding a market for produce like 
this, the thing is to grow 7 something In 
sufficient quantity to offer for sale. 

Pharmacist. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Thinning vegetable seedlings. — All 

seedling vegetables that are in their per¬ 
manent places should be thinned as early 
as possible, so as to ensure strong, sturdy 
plants being left. The distances ajuirt 
which should be allowed for the plants 
must be regulated by their kind. Onions, 
which are often thinned too severely, may 
be left 3 inches apart. The bulbs w r ill then 
at maturity “sit on the ground,” ripen 
much better, and yield a far heavier crop 
than when the plants are thinned to 
C inches apart in the hope of growing 
specially fine examples. This temptation 
to grow exhibition vegetables should be re¬ 
sisted just now 7 , wiien all our efforts should 
be directed towards growing as much good 
produce as possible. If Carrots are grown 
in small suecessional row 7 s to obtain small, 
tender roots throughout the season, and 
trie sowing has been made thinly, very 
little thinning will be required, but when 
sown in bulk the seedlings will need 
5 inches each. Parsnips at maturity re¬ 
quire from 7 inches to D inches, the latter 
distance for roots on strong land, while 
Beet should be allowed from G inches'to 
8 inches.— Garden. 

Specialising in winter Greens.—Notwith¬ 
standing the havoc made by the past jrlnt» 
on green crops, many people who hope that we 
are not likely to have another winter likerft* 
are making arrangements to specialise So tbA 
things as Brussels Bp route, Savoys, and 8p fell¬ 
ing Broccoli. When I say specialise, I do Ojflffc 
mean that they are going to be content Vtfll 
growing plants between rows of Potatoes, Ifjfct 
are preparing ground by well manuring J$i 
now', so that the young stuff now in the on4gK 
beds will have good material from the sUfcft. 
Many allotment-holders who have not tioexi 
able to secure sufficient seed Potatoes ore now 
turning their attention towards winter Greens 
and sowing seed on their own plots. Given a 
normal season few crops pay better for the 
little attention they require. People, too, are 
beginning to recognise that it is a great ad¬ 
vantage to afford liquid-manure during the 
growing season and to dress the ground occa¬ 
sionally with nitrate of soda. This is parti'M- 
larly to be recommended on land broken up 
this spring where it has not been possible to 
supply much humus in the shape of farmyard 
manure. —Lbahurst. 

Early Tomatoes.—Plants raised from seed 
sown in January are now ready for shifting 
into the pots in which they are expected to 
fruit. Pots 10 inches and 12 inches in diameter 
are suitable sizes, and these’ need not be, when 
the plants are placed therein, more than three 
parts full, which leaves ample 6pace for top¬ 
dressing when the plants begin to fruit. A 
mixture of turfy loam with leaf-mould or old 
Mushroom dung added, to. afford the necessary 
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amount of nutriment, and wood a^hee or 
burnt soil, to supply potash, suffice for the pre¬ 
sent, making the compost firm about the balle 
a-s planting goes on. Very good results are 
al«u to be had by the plantiug-out method, 
forming a long, narrow border, supported by 
turf walla, near the front wall of the house 
for them. We have before now secured heavy 
crops of fruit by growing them in this way. 
Later-raised plants must be potted oh into 
larger pota as required.—A. W. 

Grow plenty of Parsley.—I have been re¬ 
minded several times recently to “be sure 


Potato planting.— It would be well if many 
cultivators when planting these would stop 
and think how the foliage of these when 
planted so olose would develop. When visiting 
allotments and small gardens, I find that the 
sets are planted too close both in the rows 
and from row to row. I am convinced nothing 
1 engenders disease so much as when the halum 
is crowded. Air and light go a long way 
towards promoting a hard, firm growth, which 
resists the disease. Added to this, I believe 
the crop, when more room is given, is heavier 
I and the tubers larger.—J. Crook. 



The Imperial Crocus in Japanese bronze vase. Sussex, late March . 


and grew plenty of Parsley.” It is an injunc¬ 
tion, I apprehend, which most folks with a 
garden will not let paes by, as Parsley is such 
a useful oommodity in the kitchen throughout 
the year. Let arrangements be made then for 
a plentiful supply by sowing, not only in beds, 
but in odd corners in the garden, at the edges 
of paths, etc. In regard to a winter crop, 
seed must be got in in July, and occasion 
should be taken to make use of sheltered 
borders and frame lights. Thin sowing is the 
best always.— Woodbasjwwk. 

Digitized by 


Autumn sowing of Bioad Beans.—Where 
these are needed over a long season, autumn 
sowing can be recommended. At the close of 
March I saw a large patch that was sown in 
early November. The plants were well above 
the ground and looked well, a few only 
having failed to grow. The best was Longpod, 
and I was told by one gardener this was his 
usual time of sowing. From these he gathered 
a fortnight earlier than from those 6own in 
February. The soil is light and sandy and the 
garden is a sheltered one.— West Surrey. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

ROOM AND WINDOW. 

IMPERIAL CROCUS IN 1917. 

This fascinating plant usually shows its 
i first flowers with me in meadow Grass on 
a southern slope about the first day in 
January, but not this year, when it had a 
struggle to appear in March. . It is planted 
in various spots both in the garden and 
meadow, but through March and April it 
hardly dared to open, except in a tuft of 
the Garland-flower (Daphne Cneorum), 
which, on a dry bank, gave it a little 
shelter from the east wind. For the most 
part only the long buds were seen, but 
these, brought into the house, soon began 
to unfold, another instance of the value of 
giving hardy flowers the shelter of the 
house—not only the buds, as In this case, 
but also grown in pans or pots to bloom 
in the house about Christmas. I hope to 
plant some roots in pans, leave them in a 
nursery bed, and place them in a cool 
window free of all disaster. W. 


INDOOR PLANT8. 

NOTES ANT> REPLIES. 

The netted Iris and its use in the house. 

—Some years ago I attempted to grow Iris 
reticulata iu the open groimd, but I had 
to give it up as a bad job. A neighbour 
who used to live near Eton, and who could 
grow it there “ like a weed,” essayed to 
do the same on settling down here, but 
with indifferent success. I conclude this 
hardy lictle bulb has its likes and its dis¬ 
likes. My object in penning these lines is 
to say that it has settled down now all 
right as au inhabitant of a cold frame In 
pots and pans filled with a good, light, 
porous compost, and with the bulbs care¬ 
fully rationed with nourishing food when 
the time of their leafage comes round. The 
beautiful little Cantab, the charming blood 
relation of I. reticulata, is equally at home 
under similar conditions. They both look 
so happy that I am sure they like their 
treatment; hence I pass on my experience 
as a “tip” for those who as yet are 
strangers to their charm.— Joseph Jacob. 

Potting composts.—Some private gar¬ 
deners and amateurs carry their mixing to 
extremes. What difference can it make to 
'the plant to prepare a special compost for 
it alone? A soil that is good for Cine¬ 
rarias is, to my mind, equally good for 
Geraniums, Primulas, or even Carnations, 
yet there are those w’lio will add a half 
I>ortion more of leaf-mould or of loam, or 
a dash more sand or oyster shells, char¬ 
coal, or bone-meal. There is no necessity 
for this. If you have plenty of time and help 
and a variety of materials you can go on 
making up fanciful composts for each dif¬ 
ferent plant you grow’, but it is not neces¬ 
sary. For Ferns use a little peat. For 
cactaceous plants, Gerberas, and some of 
the South African bulbs add old spent 
lime from the joints of demolished brick 
or stone walls—if you can get it. For 
many of the Orchids peat and Sphagnum 
are the natural rooting materials; while 
for Rhododendrons we avoid lime, but 
with thesq well-defined families the com¬ 
pounding fad may stop.— Gardeners* 
Chronicle, of America. 

Thunbergia natalensis.—One of the 
most accommodating of the family, T. 
natalensis succeeds equally w’ell either 
under greenhouse or stove treatment. 
After flowering, I find that it pays to cut 
the plant over close to the pot—in the same 
way as the Clematis Jackmani Is done in 
the open. Strong shoots then push up 
from the base-^of tl^plant which re- 
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furnish roof o~ rafter very speedily. 
Should too many shoots result, they can, 
of course, be thinned down to the needful 
number. This variety is free from the 
peculiar insect, which resembles a super 
mealy-bug. and which at times proves 
troublesome in the case of T. laurifolia.— 
W. McG. 

Caladiums.— Theee are also now ready for 
potting. A similar oompoet to that ‘recom¬ 
mended for Gloxinias will suit them, and un¬ 
less they are to have a further shift after 
making a few leaves, they may be put straight 
into the pots in which they will be wanted 
later on. With careful attention to watering 
no harm will result from being surrounded 
with a rather large quantity of compost at 
the outset. As they require plenty of heat 
and a moist atmosphere, the stove will afford 
suitable quarters for the present. 

Greenhouse plants.—Old specimens of 
Francoa ramoea which are now on the move 
may be partly shaken out and repotted or 
given a shift into larger sized pots. Seedlings 
of Solanum capeicastrum are ready for pot¬ 
ting off into small 60s. Wallflowers potted last 
autumn will be very acceptable this spring, 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


IRIS HISTRIOIDES MAJOR. 
Undoubtedly one of the most beautiful of 
early spring-flowering plants for the 
rookery. Last year the first blooms opened 
early in February, and this year early in 
March. It is perfectly hardy, having 
stood the recent severe winter without 
protection of any kind. It is easy to grow', 
given a well-drained position and moder¬ 
ately light, sandy soil. A top-dressing of 
freestone drippings about the size of 
Hazel-nuts is beneficial, and helps to pro¬ 
tect the plants from slugs, which are its 
greatest enemies. The plants here illus¬ 
trated are carpeted with Saxifraga oppo- 
sitifolia latimv and as the flowers come 
before the leaves, the carpet of greenery 
enhances their beauty ,* moreover, a low- 
growing herbage helps the bulbs during 
their resting season by withdrawing mois¬ 
ture from around them. With us it in¬ 
creases rapidly, and the clumps need divid¬ 
ing about every three years, otherwise they 



Iris hislrioides jnnjor at Lil/^rd Hall. 


seeing that moet, if not all, the plants eet out 
in beds have euccumbed to the recent severe 
frost. Lothian Stocks now allowing their 
flower-spikes require assistance in the shape of 
liquid-manure or a fertiliser applied on the 
little-and-often principle.—A. W. 


Ceanotlius Lobbianus for the conservatory. 

—Among the plants which are forced for 
spring work in conservatories one rarely 
notices any of the Ceanothuses. This may be 
due to the fact that they will not respond to 
the heat of the forcing-house proper, but if 
brought on coolly few things are so charming. 
The variety under notice, perhaps the beet for 
this purpose, is not often met with. C. Lobbi- 
anua is of a neat and compact habit, with 
deep green foliage, while its clusters of rich 
blue, flowers make it noteworthy.— A Scottish 
Gardener. 


Francoa ramosa. —Established plants which 
have been resting during the winter are now 
beginning to make new growth. They should, 
therefore, be examined, and, if needed, par¬ 
tially shaken out and repotted. Those not re¬ 
quiring this amount of attention should have 
the drainage material looked to and top- 
dressed after removing as much as possible of 
the old surface soil. A mixture of loam, leaf- 
mould, and sand suitg^his subject. —A. W. 

D i g itized by Q 4 
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ljeooine too crowded. I consider the best 
time to plant is during September and 
October. • F. W. G. 


Clematis alpina. — This, which usually 
blossoms during late April and early May, 
is a very attractive plant by reason of its 
elegant flow'ers and their delicate colour. 
It is not one of the most vigorous growers, 
for it rarely exceeds 8 feet or 10 feet in 
height, but it forms a luxuriant tangle of 
branches which are clothed with bright 
green, finely-cut leaves, and at flowering 
time w r itli pretty mauve flow'ers, or, ac¬ 
cording to variety, with pink or almost 
white blossoms, which are borne singly on 
long, slender 6talks from the leaf-axils 
about the time when the young leaves ap¬ 
pear. The plant is found wild in the 
mountainous districts of North and Central 
Europe and N. Asia, where it often grows 
uixm limestone formations. In Siberia a 
special form called sibirica, with whitish 
flow’ers which are often larger than those 
of the type, is found. C. alpina belongs 
to a section of the family which has been 
called by the distinct generic name of 


Atragene by reason of the flow'ers possess¬ 
ing small jietals as well as the attractive 
calyx lobes which take the place of petals 
in most of the Clematises. It thrives in 
good loamy soil containing lime, and is 
seen to the best advantage when allowed 
to grow unrestricted over a fence, bush, 
or small tree. If such a species is planted 
against a wall it should be a low one over 
whicli it can ramble at w r ill.—D. 


WOOD TULIPS AND FR1TILLARIES. 
Buds of the dainty little native Tulip (T. 
sylvestris) are now beginning to show’ on a 
dry, sloping bank, which the bulbs share 
with a mixed company of Fritillaries and 
Scillas. A few' bulbs put in some years 
ago have bloomed every spring with un¬ 
failing regularity, and the colony is 
evidently increasing. The couple of 
narrow’, grey-green leaves usually appear 
in early March, but this year they were a 
month late. These are followed by a 
singularly graceful stem, about 1 foot high, 
which bears a drooping flower of a rich 
bronzy-yellow' and some inch and a half in 
length. The segments of the perianth are 
very finely cut, and the flowers possess 
that rare quality in the genus—a delicious 
fragrance. T. sylvestris affords a delight¬ 
ful change from the eternal Daffodil, 
and few T spring flowers of the woodland 
garden or meadow look better than it 
does among the Grass and natural herbage 
beneath deciduous trees. Although mice 
and voles persistently destroy the bulbs of 
our bedding Tulips, they do not appear to 
touch T. sylvestris. 

In general outline and habit of growth 
the Fritillaries (F. Meleagris) are not un¬ 
like the foregoing, and with us they do w'ell 
under similar conditions. The Fritil¬ 
laries get their name from the Latin, fri- 
tillus, a dice-box, owing to the curious 
chequered markings of the flowers. In 
all forms, even in the white sports, these 
rectangular check marks are quite dis¬ 
tinctly visible, and in this respect they 
resemble one or two of the Colchicums. 
Although the old writers called this Fritil¬ 
lary the “ Chequer Daffodil,” it is much 
more closely related to the Tulip. Most of 
the lesser Fritillaries can hardly be called 
beautiful flowers. Though not lacking in 
grace, the colours are subdued, and the 
drooping perianths gloomy, sad, and 
mysterious. 

Quite distinct are the Crown Imperials 
(F. imperialis), with their 3-foot stems, 
shining, lettuce-green leaves, and huge 
terminal clusters of gorgeous flowers. 
Although some of the red and orange 
varieties are undoubtedly fine, the yellow 
is the most striking, the colour being a 
bright Daffodil gold. This variety also 
appears to be more robust than the others, 
throwing up taller stems and bearing 
larger flowers. Last year a group of these 
Frittillaries which I have growing under 
some Oaks in a w'oodland hollowr were in 
bloom the third week in March. To-day 
(April 10th) the buds are only just begin¬ 
ning to show' colour. They do not get any 
attention beyond an annual dressing of 
half-decayed leaves. So far, they have 
never failed to bloom every spring, and 
bulbs which originally sent up one spike 
are now producing three or four. They 
are perfectly hardy, even the delicate- 
looking foliage being able to withstand 
such frosts and cutting winds as those 
with which we have just been visited. 
The only objectionable feature in Crown 
Imperials is their rather unpleasant smell 
—somewhat akin to that of Lilium pyre- 
naicum. But this drawback, if it is one, 
need not stand in the way of this un¬ 
doubtedly noble plant if the latter is grown 
in the wild garden and woodland, to which 
it is better adapted than it is to the 
Original from 
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Flowers of Iris histrioides major 


and, thirdly, much seed will have been 
shed to start a new crop. I have known 
amateurs leave weeds to grow until they 
could not U9e a hoe from fear of destroy¬ 
ing “ the Wheat and the Tares,” and, con¬ 
sequently, had to slowly and laboriously 
fork out the weeds. Now, if the weeds 
are hoed off while still quite young—not 
much beyond the seed-leaf stage—they will 
die at once unless the weather be very 
showery, and the work will go easily and 
quickly. Take the case of beds of vege¬ 
table seeds. If the hoe be run between 
the lines of seedlings as soon as they are 
visible and continued throughout the 
season, the only h^mf-weeding necessary 
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in a vase. (See opposite page.) 


hen very often the sole object in mind is 
the destruction of the weeds. There is, 
however, much more in hoeing or otherwise 
loosening the surface soil than merely kill¬ 
ing weeds. Everyone knows that most 
soils as they dry show cracks or openings 
all over the surface, and into those cracks 
the air penetrates at once in such volume 
that It dries out the soil to a considerable 
depth. Further, when the soil is carrying 
a crop of plants of any kind their roots 
spread more or less through the soil, and 
consequently all roots which lie in the w T ay 
of a crack become broken as the soil con¬ 
tracts. The ends of the roots, being thus 
exposed, are also liable to dry up, and the 


Scllla bifolia rubra.— Thie i« always a scarce 
plant, and sometimes nurserymen who know 
it not sell the flesh-coloured one (Scilla bi¬ 
folia carnea) for it. - There is, however, no re¬ 
semblance between the two. 8. bifolia carnea 
is much smaller, of a pure flesh colour, and, 
however pretty, is far from equal to 8. b. 
rubra, a form of 8. bifolia major, a vastly 
finer thing than most varietiee of 8. bifolia. 
8. bifolia rubra is taller than the commoner 
varieties of 8. bifolia, the flowers of a good 
pink—S. Arnott. 

Wallflowers will be much later than usual in 
blooming during the present spring. Nor are 
the plants at all up to the average. Thie is 
partly accounted for by the severe frosts and 
the heavy falls of snow which have been more 
than ordinarily numerous throughout the 
winter. Then, too, the absence of really 
favourable weather when the plants were 
young resulted in somewhat stunted growth.— 
W. McG., BalmdV) KprhJia^ibTiyht . 
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plants suffer seriously, and may get a fatal 
check. By keeping the surface soil con¬ 
stantly loose and friable to the depth of 
an inch or so the formation of cracks is 
prevented, and thus not only are weeds 
eliminated, but the soil is actually kept 
moist and at the same time sweetened by 
air, which, instead of pouring in through 
large spaces, is admitted uniformly over 
the ground through millions of tiny spaces 
between the particles of soil. Hoeing,, 
therefore, conserves the moisture in the 
soil, and is far more beneficial in times of 
drought than artificial watering. Never 
mind though no weeds are to be seen or 
though the soil looks loose enough, hoe it 
again whenever the soil is not too wet and 
as long as you can get to work between the 
plants.— Irish Gardening. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Th« Foam-flower (Tiarella cordifolia).—This 
does well under deciduous trees, in which 
eituation it may be seen in the glens of the 
Canadian Rockies, covering with its bright 
green and bronze the track of the disappearing 
enow. The Foam-flower, os it is called, make* 
a good carpeter, an admirable edging plant, 
and it does well almost anywhere in the rock 
garden. ltd adaptability for spring and 
autumn planting id in its favour when required 
for use in conjunction with bulbs or bedding 
plants. Propagation is easily effected by divi¬ 
sion or by the little runnera which are eome- 
timee apt to get troublesome in places where 
they are not wanted.—A. T. J. 

Crocus Zmperatl.— Late this year, like 
most other flowers, Crocue Imperati has bene¬ 
fited by having better weather than it often 
has to enoounter when it comes very early. 
Not that the conditions have been favourable 
—far from it—but they have been better than 
those we generally experience in January and 
February, and, in consequence, the flowers 
have lasted longer than usual. Its warm-like 
purple flowers of varying shades, whether 
pure buff outside or prettily feathered, look 
charming in the spring sun, and a good clump 
or two give great delight to everyone.—Ess. 

Narcissus minimus.— This, the smallest of 
the Trumpet Daffodils, is also one of the 
earliest, but some folks are not too fortunate 
in retaining it. Mr. James Davidson, Summer¬ 
ville, Maxwelltown, grows it exceptionally well 
in the border, and thie year, though late, it 
has been exceedingly fine. By the way, some 
of the collected bulbs of N. minimus which 
have been imported in late years are larger 
than the original as we knew it years ago. In 
all. however, the same form of flower and the 
good yellow colour are present.— 8 . Arnott. 


Montbretia crocosmiseflora.— Although an 
old variety, this surpasses many of the newer 
kinds for general cultivation. Winters like 
the past prove the hardiness of things. Mont- 
bretias are considered somewhat tender. Thie 
is true in heavy, oold soils, but not so in dry, 
sandy ones. In my garden at Camberley they 
are so hardy and free that they grow in any 
place. Thie season when going over the 
borders I found the dumps had not suffered in 
the least. The oorms pay to replant every two 
years.— J. Crook. 


average border. There is a species—F. 
chitralensis—of this type which is said to 
be without this peculiar odour. It ap¬ 
pears to be an earlier bloomer than F. im- 
perialis, but whether it is equally hardy 
and good in other respects I do not know. 

A. T. Johnson. 


WHEN TO USE THE HOE. 

Many gardeners make a mistake in allow¬ 
ing weeds to grow into full-sized plants 
before they destroy them. This means 
treble work in the end. First, the work 
is much harder; secondly, the weeds 
will have to be collected and taken away; 


will be in the rows themselves; whereas if 
left a little too long it will mean hand- 
weeding the whole bed, a slow and back- 
aching job. Added to this, the constant 
working of the soil between growing crops 
i6 of great benefit, apart from keeping the 
weeds down. Especially is this so in dry 
weather, as it closes up the cracks in the 
soil and prevents evaporation.—J. D. 
Pearson in Tht Garden. 

-Digging and trenching are recog¬ 
nised methods of rendering soil productive, 
but the value of hoeing Is much less ap¬ 
preciated. Too often hoeing is delayed 
until weeds make their appearance, and 
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GARDEN FOOD. 

MRS. EARLE ON SWEET CORN. 
Mrs. Earle praises this, ami with good 
reason, but is hardly fair to the best late 
summer and early autumn esculent. She 
says it must be raised in heat, whereas in 
her warm Surrey soil it will thrive sown 
in the open in the middle of May and not 
transplanted. 

The plants must be brought on in a 
little heat, and not planted out in rich 
soil till quite the end of May, as any 
frost injures them. Maize will, ]>er- 
Itnps, never be as popular with us ns 
it is in America, because the half-ri|»e 
growths are very ugly to eat; they are 
plain boiled, covered with a piece of 
cold butter, taken with both hands 
and simply gnawed.— Garden. 

.Fancy the Briton, who accepts without a 
groan the made dishes of the cook and 
her mincing machine, straining at these 
delicious coiis. Surely there is no need 
to gather the half-ripe growths. She 
undervalues the vegetable. The great 
thing is to get the improved American 
kinds, as Golden Bantam* among the best 
earlies, Country Gentleman and Howling 
Mob to come later. Those who have not 
houses and frames will succeed with these 
iu the south, sowing rather thinly in 
1 J-inch-deep lines, thinning the seedlings a 
little. Do not plaut in trenches as some 
do, just in warm, good loam. Have 
nothiifg to do with the bold Briton who 
takes some common Maize and calls It after 
himself. W. 


RICE AT THE CARLTON CLUB. 
Croquettes.— The simple croquettes are 
made with Rice thrown into a saucepanful 
of boiling salted water, as much water as 
the vessel will hold, and must boil furi¬ 
ously and continue so to do during the 
allotted time of from twenty minutes to 
half an hour, according to the nature of 
the Rice. Then the water is strained from 
it and the Rice mixed with the yolk of an 
egg—one or more, according to the quan¬ 
tity, sufficient to bind it—salted and 
peppered and rolled into small oblong 
shapes. Then take two soup plates and 
jiour into one some finely-grated bread¬ 
crumbs, and into the other a pinch of salt 
and an egg well beaten. Dip the cro¬ 
quettes first into the breadcrumbs, then 
into the egg; turn them on all sides. Place 
a frying-pan on the fire with a mixture of 
oil and butter (the best combination for 
frying), and when this is hot—which can 
be gauged by throwing into it a small piece 
of bread and noting when the fat bubbles 
round it—fry a golden-brown. Make a 
sauce with chopped Onion fried in butter, 
flour, stock, salt, pepper, and curry 
powder, and serve it with the croquettes. 
Croquettes of Rice with cheese are made 
in the same manner as in the preceding 
recipe, with the addition of grated cheese— 
Parmesan for preference—before, the mix¬ 
ture is rolled into shape. These croquettes 
are placed on the dish in pyramid form 
with a sprig of fried parsley at the top. 
Croquettes with Tomato sauce are a 
variant of the above, with a couple of 
spoonfuls of Tomato pur 6 e in the sauce 
made as already indicated, omitting the 
curry powder. 

Risotto differs from the ordinary way of 
preparing Rice in that it is cooked in stock, 
chicken broth if possible. The Rice is 
washed and dried, thrown into a saucepan 
with a lump of butter, and constantly 
stirred with a wooden spoon. Another 
saucepan containing hot broth Is at hand, 
and Immediately the Rice looks, dry a 
ladleful of this liquid^ poured iiUo it and 
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it is stirred again. This process is con¬ 
tinued for about half an hour until the 
Rice is quite cooked, adding stock, a ladle- ] 
ful at a time. A little saffron is mixed 
with a cupful of the broth and poured over 
the Rice to colour it. Grated Parmesan is 
mixed with it, with salt and pepper, just 
before serving. 

CosiroTE of Rice.— The Rice is boiled in 
milk sweetened with sugar; when cold it is 
mixed with fresh cream, mixed lightly with 
a fork and spoon, And placed in a silver 
dish. Sixpennyworth of cream for three- 
pennyworth of Rice, in all costing a 
shilling, sufficient for/six people.— Country 
Life. __ 

MISLEADING FOOD REFORMERS.* 
This book is by Mrs. Blateh, formerly 
principal of the Eustace Miles School of 
Cookery. We are sorry to say it is not on 
a good plan. The proper way would have 
been to enumerate the good kinds of food 
obtainable from the vegetable kingdom. 
This is not done here. The first recipe is 
misleading, in that it describes a plant as 
an Artichoke which is not an Artichoke 
at all. The Girasole is hieant. Then there 
are recommendations to use some things 
we do not approve of—salt, baking powder, 
vinegar, and Cayenne pepper. One of the 
worst things the Food Reformer can do is 
to imitate the flesh-eater by the names lie 
gives to his dishes, and so make his efforts 
ridiculous. Our best garden dishes need 
not imitate anything. Mock game dishes, 
ragouts, and fricassees are best'let alone. 
The use of patent foods oceurs here and 
there. For instance, on page 05 te a 
recipe for a Potato salad, bringing in 
Heinz Mustard. Good human food should 
not depend on any patent article. No 
doubt there are some good things In the 
work—with the author’s experience it 
would be strange if it were otherwise. 
Our readers must exercise discrimination 
in availing themselves of these -recipes, 
and we would like Mrs. Blateh to give us 
a book on simpler and more natural lines. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The evil effects ef salt in human food.— 

The name Sir W. Robertson on the note 
on this subject in a recent Issue was a 
misprint for Sir W. Roberts, who made 
some very valuable researches Into the 111 - 
effects of salt in the causation of gout and 
other ills in our body as we creep on to old 
age, and miseries that should never bother 
us.—W. 

8alsafy.— This Is not always grown ns It 
should be where there Is room. It is easy 
to grow, very hardy* and a useful addition 
to winter vegetables. Seed should be sown 
In April in ground quite free from manure 
on tiie top, but some good rotted manure 
buried deeply is a help. It can be cooked 
in a great many ways, and is generally 
helped by a little Lemon juice. I find one 
of the best ways is either in shells or 
earthenware saucers, cut uty in a sauce 
exactly like scalloped oysters and served 
with pieces of Lemon. Another good way 
is to cut it lengthwise, fry in egg and 
breadcrumbs like smelts, ami serve with 
Parsley sauce apart and Lemon-juice.— 
Mrs. Earle in Garden. 

8om food values.— Most vegetables con¬ 
tain a very large proportion of water. 
The Potato contains only 75 per cent,, 
which is not a much higher percentage 
than In raw meat. But the Turnip Con¬ 
tains as much as 90 per cent., which Is 
more than the amount In milk. Unlike 
the Potato, however, the Turnip or swede 
contains no starch; the carbohydrates are 
in the form of sugar, and the same, of 

♦ M One-hundr®d-anrt-one Non-flesh Recipes, ” Publishers: 
Longmans, Greeu and Co. Price Is. 6d. 


course, is true of the Beet. The Carrot 
has also a good deal of sugar, but its per¬ 
centage of moisture is about midway be¬ 
tween that of the Turnip end the Potato. 
The Parsnip lias more sugar than the Beet 
and less water. The Onion contains 90 
per cent, of water, and therefore is not a 
heavy diet except to carry. But all these 
vegetables—certainly the Onion—contain 
“ vitamines,” w-hic-h are necessary aids to 
the absorption of food by the consumer.— 
Lancet. 

Spinach Beet.—In small gardens the 
Spinach Beet is particularly valuable, as 
it gives such liberal returns for the small 
amount of space occupied. In my sub¬ 
urban garden, which is in a hot and dry 
position, the common Spinach runs to se«*<l 
quickly, while the Spinach Beet is very 
satisfactory. The first sowing is made ul 
the end of March or early In April, and 
picking commences in about six weeks <*r 
a little more from that date. This crop 
will keep np a succession till nutnimi 
Is well advanced; in fact, given mild 
weather, leaves may be gathered iu tlie 
winter. The best yield at that season is, 
however, furnished by a second sowing, 
made towards the end of July, at wliieli 
time if well watered when necessary the 
plant grow's rapidly. Those from both 
sowings will, however, if allowed to sin ml 
over the winter yield frequent pickings 
again in the spring. At present they pre¬ 
sent a very unhappy appearance, owing to 
the severe weather, but are quite safe and 
ready to start into growth again. A good 
plan is to sow the seeds in drills 18 inches 
apart, though sometimes a less distance is 
recommended. The plants may be thinned 
out to 0 inches or thereabout from each 
other, the thinnings supplying the first 
dish. Rich, well-dug soil is necessary 
for the best results.—W. T. in Gardeners* 
Chronicle. 

Various follies ae to food.—Surely it is 
unwise to attempt to get starch from 
1 Bracken, as Dr. Shiply tells ns. There are 
so many ways of getting it easily, and the 
learned doctors tell us to keep off the 
starchy Potato and other forms of starch, 
pure flour in many forms. Nettles, too, 
what a vain pursuit! It is only when very 
young and tender the rising Nettie is eat¬ 
able, and no one with the smallest cottage 
garden should waste a minute on Nettle 
grasping for the pot. We have such good 
store of garden food even in hard winters 
and are now so well supplied with cereals 
and fruits that come to our markets from 
warmer regions that there Is no need to 
hunt for tilings of doubtful quality in the 
wikis. I was sorry to see someone worry¬ 
ing himself (and I hope not others) about 
the Dahlia-root as a food.—W. 

Savoury Lentils and Rice. —Ingredients: 
6 os. of .Lentils, 4 o*. of breadcrumbs, two 
medium-sized Onions (finely chopped), about 
8 os. of mashed Potato, 5 ox. of Rice, on© 
taolespoonful of chopped Parsley, one fea- 
epoofiful of mixed kerbs, seasoning. Well wash 
and look over the Lentils and Rice, and cook 
separately in plenty of boiling salted water. 
When quite soft drain oil the liquid, keeping 
back a little of it. Put the breadcrumbs, 
.chopped Oniop, Parsley, and herbs into a 
-basin with the Rice and Lentils, and if in¬ 
clined to be dry, add a little of the liquid 
mentioned above. Turn all into a greased pie- 
dish, cover with mashed Potato, and bake in 
a rather hot oven till nice and brown.— Home 
Cookery. 

Spinach. —Spinach may be, and in these days 
of scarcity ought to be, sown every few weeks 
in every garden. It is a quick-growing crop, 
given anything like weather, and therefor© 
without robbing the soil may be sown between 
rows of late Potatoes, as it will be off long 
before they get any 6ize in the haulm. It 
pays to well manure the ground for Spinach, 
and thin sowing should be the rule.—T owns¬ 
man. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

THE MOCK ORANGES 
(PniLADELl’IIUS). 

Tjie Mock Oranges, or Phlladelphuses, 
blo^om after the bulk of the spring- 
flowering shrubs is over, and may be 


purple blotches at the base. A good deal j 
of variation in habit is noticeable, for 1 
there arc bushes of all sizes, from the 
large - growing P. grandiflorus, which 
sometimes grows 18 feet or more high, to 
the dwarf P. mierophyllus, which is j 
sometimes fnlly developed at a height of j 
2 feet. They are natives of S.E. Europe, 


a good surface dressing of well-decayed 
manure now' and then. Although they will 
grow in semi-shade, an open position is 
desirable, and it is advisable to so arrange 
their planting that the roots of vigorous- 
growing trees are not likely to interfere 
with them. The strong-growing species 
rarely need pruning, while the dwarf P. 



Philadelphus grandiflorus. From a painting by A. Hayward. 


considered as the forerunners of the 
smaller, summer-flowering set. Moreover, 
they are very beautiful when in bloom, 
and the majority are fragrant, whilst 
there are few gardens where one or more 
species or hybrids cannot be grown. In 
most cases the flowers are w’hite, but in 


one or two insta 
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Asia Minor, China, and the United States 
ol America. In addition to the species 
there is a very beautiful series of hybrids 
raised by the late M. Lemoine, of Nancy. 

The Mock Oranges thrive In ordinary 
garden soil, but show 7 a partiality for good 
loam. They are gross feeders, and where 
the soil is poor it is a good plan to apply 


mlcrophyllus can also be left unpruned 
for years, but the hybrids, of which P. 
Lemoinei is an example, give the best re¬ 
sults if pruned annually. This pruning 
should be carried out as soon as the 
blooms fade, and the old flow 7 ering w 7 ood 
should be cut away to where vigorous 
young shoots arp bein^ formed. In many 
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instances they can be removed to the 
ground line. Their removal allows the 
full energy of the plant to be concentrated 
upon the production of vigorous young 
shoots, which, in the course of the 
summer, grow from 2 feet to 3 feet long, 
and bloom from end to end the following 
June. Propagation is easily carried out 
by means of young shoots 4 inches or 
5 inches long inserted in sandy soil in a 
close frame during June and July. The 
commonest species is 

P. coronarius, a very free-flowering 
bush, sometimes more than 12 feet high, 
with a considerable spread, its fragrant, 
creamy-white flowers being each over 
1 inch across, and borne in good-sized 
racemes in June. It is a native of S.E. 
Europe aud Asia Minor, and appears to 
have been grown in England since 
the earliest recorded days of horti¬ 
culture. There are several varie¬ 
ties, but all are inferior to the 
type. 

P. FalcoNeri is another large- 
growing bush, aud very beautiful 
when at its best, but, unfortu¬ 
nately, it cannot be relied upon to 
bloom so freely as the others 
already mentioned. Its pure white 
flowers are each about 1\ inches 
across, and less strongly scented 
than those of P. coronarius. 

P. Gordonianus.— A free-growing 
shrub, with blossoms considerably 
larger than those of the preceding, 
and also very much later in ex¬ 
panding; indeed, it is especially 
valuable from the fact that it is 
about the last of the Mock Oranges 
to unfold its flowers, as they are 
often borne well on into July.' It 
is a native of North-West America, 
and wias introduced in 1823. 

P. graxdiflorus, flowering shoots 
of which we figure to-day, is also 
a desirable species. Sometimes 
over 18 feet high, it grows into a 
large, wide-spreading bush, and 
bears pure wiiite flow’ers, w’hich 
are each over 2 inches across. 

Those who find the scent of the 
common Mock Orange too powerful 
should plant P. grandiflorus, for 
its flowers are almost, if not quite, 
scentless. The variety laxus is a 
peculiarly free-flowering variety, 
the blooms rather smaller than 
those of the type and the branch 
system looser. The variety 

P. hirsutus, wiiieh we figure to¬ 
day, is less show’y than most kinds, 
the flow’ers being small and soli¬ 
tary. They are, however, borne 
so freely that a w’ell-flow’ered 
specimen is very pretty, and the 
effect quite distinct from that of 
other kinds. 

P. latifolius is another strong¬ 
growing species of the P. grandiflorus type, 
in fact it is sometimes called P. grandiflorus 
var. floribuiulus. It grow r s quite as tall 
as P. grandiflorus, and its pure - white 
flow’ers are very similar in appearance. It, 
however, blossoms even more freely than 
that species, and is w’ell w’orth planting as 
an isolated bush. 

P. Magdalena grows about C feet high 
and forms a rather dense mass of slender 
branches. It is a native of W. China and 
w as introduced to France about 1895. The 
flowers are white and each about l inch 
across. 

P. mexicanus is a rather tender species 
from Mexico, suitable for the south-w’est 
counties, but not hardy about London. It 
grows 0 feet or 8 feet high and bears large, 
handsome, fragrant^flowers, eajh about 
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2 inches across. In the variety Coulterl 
the petals are blotched with purple, and 
by using it as a parent a hybrid with 
purple-blotched flowers has been raised. 
This is called purpureo-maeulatus. It 
resembles the Lemoinei group in habit 
and in size of flow’ers, but is rather less 
hardy than 

P. Lemoinei, which, when left unpruned, 
grow r s about 4 feet high, but plants pruned 
annually are usually about 3 feet in 
height, the majority of the hybrids beiug 
of similar growth. P. Lemoinei is very 
free-flow’ering, and its variety erectus 
may be included as one of the most useful 
tw’elve flowering shrubs. Other useful 
hybrids are Avalanche (very large pure 
white blossoms), Fantasie (also with very 
fine white flowers), Lioule d’Argent 


A flowering spray of Philade!phu$ 
hirsuius. 


(double white), Pavilion blane (flowers 
white and large), Rosace (flowers semi¬ 
double, each 2 Inches to 3 inches across), 
and Virginal, w’ith double flow’ers. The 
hybrids are usually seen at their best 
when planted in groups and pruned 
annually. In unpruned plants the branch 
system is inclined to become very dense 
and the flowering branches short, the 
graceful habit which is such a charm of 
pruned plants being thus lost. 

P. microphyllus is a dense bush from 
2 feet to 4 feet high, w’ith small, twiggy 
branches, tiny grey-green leaves, and 
very fragrant W’hite flowers. It is an 
excellent little bush and was used by M. 
Lemoine as a parent for some of his best 
hybrids. P. microphyllus is a native of 
NY. North America. 


FRUIT. 

GRAPE VINES. 

During the winter the Vines may be ex¬ 
posed to the frost and the rods will not 
suffer; indeed, they w r ill be in a better 
condition in spring than if subjected to a 
rather warm temperature. Directly the 
buds begin to swell and the young, tender 
leaves to unfold, regular attention must 
bo paid to their manifold requirements, 
otherwise unsatisfactory results will 
follow’. 

Guard against late frosts by having the 
pipes warm every night till the month of 
May is passed, then the sun-heat, hus¬ 
banded in the afternoon, will be sufficient 
for all varieties except the Muscats, which 
will be all the better for a little artificial 
heat till the'end of June at least. NYheii 
the shoots are about 1 inch long and the 
bunches can be clearly seen, remove all 
except the one bearing the best bunch 
from each spur. 

As the retained shoots reach towards 
the roof-glass pinch off the ends two or 
three joints beyond the bunch and keep 
them free from touching the glass by 
lightly tying them to the wires. In this 
way gradually depress them till the final 
tying to the wires is done when the Vines 
are in flower. If they are tied down too 
soon some may be broken off and lost. On 
these young side branches laterals will 
grow’ which must be stopped above the 
first joint, one leaf only being retained. 
In due course sub-laterals w ill appear just 
beyond those leaves, and they must be en¬ 
tirely removed when about 1 inch long. 
Thus there will remain for the summer 
the main rod, the side branches W’ith their 
main leaves, and one leaf on each lateral 
growing from those branches. 

Watering. —The roots do not grow 
freely much before the month of May, so 
that it would be unwise to keep the soil 
wet, as such a condition would be pre¬ 
judicial to their growth and increase. A 
wet surface and a dry under soil would 
also be bad for the roots. The whole of 
the soil in the border should be maintained 
in an even state of moisture, and, provided 
the drainage is good, the best way to at¬ 
tain such a condition is to apply enough 
water when needed to thoroughly soak the 
soil dow’n to the drainage. Repeated ap¬ 
plications should be the rule till the Grapes 
are nearly ripe. 

Feeding. —Apply diluted liquid manure 
about three days after an application of 
clear w’ater and in sufficient quantity to 
also percolate through the soil to the 
drainage. The best times for such stimu¬ 
lants to be given are, first, when the young 
berries are just formed; second, a week 
after the bunches are thinned; third, im¬ 
mediately the stones have become hard in 
the berries; and lastly, wdien the berries 
begin to colour. Artificial manures may 
be applied as well as the liquid manure, or 
in place of the latter. While the Vines are 
in flower and during the time the berries 
are ripening the atmosphere In the vinery 
must be kept rather dry. At other times 
a moist atmosphere is essential, esi>ecially 
on sunny days. This is secured by damp¬ 
ing the borders and paths. 

Bourne Vale. 


VOTES AND REPLIES. 

Vine planting.— Where this is contem¬ 
plated in either inside or outside borders, 
it should be carried out at once if dormant 
canes are to be employed. Holes several 
times larger than the diameter of the pots 
in which the canes have been grown must 
be opened out to a depth of 12 inches or 
15 inches. This W’ill allow of the roots 
Original from 
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being laid out at full length in all direc¬ 
tions. That this may be the more readily 
done, the soil should first be washed away 
from the roots, after which they can be 
disentangled. New compost should be 
placed beneath, around, and over the roots, 
which should be laid out in a nearly hori¬ 
zontal position A mulch of horse-drop¬ 
pings, with a little short litter mixed with 
it, should, after planting is completed, be 
spread on the surface. In regard to inside 
borders, a good soaking of water may be 
given to settle the soil about the roots 
before applying the mulch. The compost 
should consist largely of turfy loam forti¬ 
fied with bone-dust or a little concentrated 
fruit-manure, a fair quantity of burnt soil, 
and the more charred wood it contains the 
better for the purpose, and some lime rub¬ 
bish or old plaster. Mix this in a shed 
and keep it under cover until wanted.— 
H. N. 

Variation in Applo Cox's Orange Pippin. 

—I often think there must be two varie¬ 
ties of Cox’s Orange Pippin in^cultivation. 
The one makes a rather weak-growing, 
open bush ; the other Is a very strong, up¬ 
right grower, much addicted to pushing 
adventitious shoots, and gives consider¬ 
able trouble in pruning. The fruit of the 
latter is not so highly coloured as that of 
the former, but this is possibly the effect 
of its denser growth. I have both sorts of 
trees growing together on the same stock 
(Paradise) and treated alike. I can ac¬ 
count for the difference in no other way 
than by supposing that Cox’s Orange 
Pippin has perhaps descended from two 
pips of the same Apple. Can any of your 
readers throw any light on this subject?— 
H. A. Whiffen In Garden. 

I The variation tee have never seen, hut 
it might result from pips taken from two 
different Apples, or even from pips from 
the same Apple. A case in point t# the 
Hampshire form of Blenheim, which in 
shape is more conical than the Oxford 
Blenheim, hut which to all intents and pur¬ 
poses is the Blenheim, as pointed out by 
the late Mr. Barron .] 

Protesting fruit-trees.— Fortunately, fruit- 
trees generally are in a backward condition, 
but, so far as circumstances permit, protec¬ 
tion should be given to Plums, Cherries, and 
Pears on walls before they come into bloom. 
Old fish-netting can be pressed into service for 
the purpose. Boughs of evergreens, lightly 
disposed or worked in among the branches, 
will also wax;d off a considerable amount of 
frost. The great thing to remember when 
making use of such material is to place no 
more among the branches than will screen the 
blossoms from sunshine in the event of frost 
being experienced. Bees must have free access 
to the flowers, and there must also be a free 
circulation of air between the wall and wood.— 
A. W. 

Strawberry beds.— Not for a number of 
yean have the Strawberry beds been so 
weather-beaten. The foliage in all oases has 
been killed by the combined action of the froet 
and the bitter east winds. Indeed, it is a ques¬ 
tion whether it would not be advantageous to 
cut the leaves over with the scythe, but, in the 
meantime, they have been left as a protection 
to the fresh foliage now pushing up. In the 
course of the week the mulch of short manure 
which was laid between the lines in late 
autumn has been forked in and a dressing of 
slaked lime was applied to kill such slugs as, 
attracted by the spring-like weather, may 
have ventured to the eurfaoe.—W. McG. 

Fertilising fruit-trees. — I saw in The Times 
recently an article on frnit inoculation by Mr. 
Sunyard. Fertilising fruit-trees by the aid of 
a rabbit’s tail by hand I consider a very 
tortuous method of fructifying hundreds of 
fruit blossoms (instead of bees doing it, which 
in consequence of disease are very scarce). I 
merely syringe mine, at a few feet off, with a 
rose on the syringe, and spray with tepid 
rain water, and it answers very effectually. I 
have also done it with cold rain water with 
good results.—C har lbs Philips. j 
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OPEN-AIR GARDENING. 

In bloom April 24th.—D ouble and single Arahis, 
Aubrietias (in 'Variety ), Draba brunisefolia. 
Saxifrages (in great variety), Synthyris reni- 
formis. Anemone blanda, A. Pulsatilla (the 
Pasque-flower) (in variety), Primulas (in 
variety), Hepaticas (in variety), Cyclamen 
Coum, Scillas (in variety), Sisyrinchium gran- 
diflorum, Chionodoxas (in variety), Puschkinia 
scilloides. Crocus (in variety), Romuleas, Tulip 
species, Viola gracilis, early Narcissi (in 
variety). Erica carnea (in variety), E. mediter- 
ranea hybrida, E. codonodes. Daphne Mexe- 
reum, D. Cneorum, Andromeda polifolia. Poly¬ 
anthus (in variety), Violets (in variety). 

The week’s work.— Herbaceous plants will 
now be sufficiently advanced for 4 the crowns to 
be thinned, an operation that should not be 
over-looked in old-established plants, for they 
mostly show far more growths than they can 
bring to perfection. The extent to which thin¬ 
ning may be done must be judged by the 
nature of the plant and its growth. No rule 
can be laid down for all. As a general rule, 
the best and strongest growths will be found 
farthest from the centre of each olump. 
Scarlet Lobelias may now be safely planted 
out, for if they have been well hardened off 
they will not be likely to suffer from any 
frosts that we may now expect. They enjoy a 
rich soil, and should always be planted in a 
moist part of the garden; indeed, they much 
prefer a swampy bit of ground. For long and 
late flowering, seedlings are far better than 
plants raised by division, and as they come 
almost true from seed, there need be no fear 
of an undesirable mixture of colour. It is full 
early to sow seeds for next year’s batch, but 
it should not be delayed much longer, as the 
seedlings grow but slowly and the seeds lose 
their germinating powers if left too long in 
the' packets. They geripinate best in a oool, 
shaded frame, and may be grown in shade 
throughout the summer, pricking them off 
into shallow boxes in the autumn in time to 
get well established before winter. Wallflower 
seed should now be sown, as the Wallflower re¬ 
quires a long season to develop into a sturdy, 
bushy plant that will stand the winter. Some¬ 
times the plants are injured by sharp frosts 
following much wet in winter. This is very 
largely the result of sowing the seeds too late. 
Sow the seeds thinly in drills 6 inches apart, 
and as soon as the plants are large enough 
prick them out in an open situation in rows 
1 foot apart and 9 inches between the plants. 
Pinch off the tap-root, as this induces them to 
form fibrous roots near the surface. If time 
and space oan be afforded, they will repay 
transplanting again early in September. 
Singles are best as they can be relied on to 
come fairly true to colour. Cannas that were 
started in boxes have been divided and potted 
up; they will be kept growing slowly and 
sturdily. These are very useful for furnishing 
portions of the summer garden, and are not 
so generally grown for this purpose as they 
deserve. The dwarfer of the large-flowering 
varieties form effective beds by themselves, the 
vigorous growers being useful for furnishing 
bare places, such as a wide opening in the 
shrubbery, allowing ample room for the full 
development of their noble, arching foliage. 
Temporary proteotion afforded during the 
winter to tender shrubs on walls and in the 
open has been removed, and the necessary 
pruning done; this has had to be severe in 
many cases where the subjects are badly cut 
by the recent severe frosts. 

Climbers of early growth, such as most of the 
Clematises, must now be looked over and the 
best young shoots tied into position and kept 
from intertwining. Protect young shoots com¬ 
ing from the base. Tea, Noisette, and any 
other Roses that have been left over with a 
view to retarding the growth of latent buds 
should now be attended to, slightly shortening 
strong shoots and cutting out weakly spray 
and dead wood. When the pruning is com¬ 
pleted, lightly fork the beds or borders, work¬ 
ing in a dressing of well-decayed farmyard 
manure. Carpet the beds with any dwarf¬ 
growing plant, Tufted Pansies being excellent 
for this purpoee. Mignonette or any other de¬ 


sirable dwarf annual may be sown very thinly; 
in fact, anything that will clothe the bare 
ground. F. W. Gallop. 

Lilford Ball Gardens, Oundle, Northants. 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Cucnmber*.—To maintain fertility at a high 
standard the roots should be kept generously 
supplied with stimulants, not adhering to one 
thing alone, such as an artificial fertiliser, for 
instance, but changing the diet as often as 
circumstances ^permit. Diluted liquid in a 
tepid condition is always good, but if its use 
is continuously persisted in fpr any length of 
time the compost is apt to become sour. 
Guano dissolved in the water at the rate of 
1 oz. to ea-ch gallon constitutes an effective 
change, and the same with regard to Clay’s 
fertiliser. Additions of fresh compost afforded 
in just sufficient quantities on each occasion to 
keep the roots in a healthy state of activity 
must also have etriot attention. These 
measures, combined with free syringing of the 
foliage and the maintenance of a humid atmo¬ 
sphere will promote vigorous growth and keep 
up the supply of fruits. To make way for the 
new growths, which should be stopped at one 
or two leaves beyond the fruit, some of the 
older bine must be dispensed with. This ehould 
be done a little at a time. As is usually the 
case, twp and three fruits show *on these 
growths, but one only should be left, and that 
the best. With care, the fruiting should, and 
can be, managed so that instead of a glut 
occurring at any one time, there will be an 
ample* quantity coming on in various stages of 
development to keep up an unbroken supply. 

Frame Cucumber*.—Unprecedented weather 
conditions have, so far, prevented the plants 
being set out in frames and pits in which hot¬ 
beds have been made up to afford the requi¬ 
site amount’ of warmth. Until a favourable 
change takes place the plants are beet kept in 
warmer quarters, and rather than allow them 
to become root-bound and the foliage a pos¬ 
sible prey to red-epider, give them a further 
shift into still larger pots. In the meantime, 
maintain the hotbeds in a state of efficiency 
and plant on the first favourable opportunity. 
The mounds of compost should be placed in 
the frames and pits a few days beforehand, so 
that they may get nioely warmed through. To 
give the plants a good start make the greatest 
possible use of sun heat to ensure good tem¬ 
peratures, close up early, and cover the sashes 
at night to avert loss of heat. In the oase of 
hotbeds from which a good deal of vapour is 
still being given off, a oh ink of air should be 
lef^ on at the back of the frames throughout 
the night. If this ammoniacal vapour cannot 
escape from the interior of the frame the 
foliage will be badly scalded as soon as the 
sun shines on the gl^ss in the early morning. 

Frame Melon*.—The foregoing remarks 
apply in an equal degree to Melons which are 
to be grown under much the same conditions. 
While present conditions continue it is useless 
to set out the plaints, and if any of those on 
hand are likely to become overgrown, sow 
more seed and raise a fresh batch with as 
little delay as possible. Raised in heat, the 
resulting plants will grow quickly, and soon 
be available for setting out on the mounds of 
soil, which, unlike those for Cucumbers, should 
consist of turfy loam with the addition of a 
little lime rubble if of an adhesive nature, 
and of bone-meal if of a poorer or hungry 
quality. 

Tomatoes.—The earliest plants now require 
liberal treatment, both to enable them to per¬ 
fect the fruits nearing maturity and to con¬ 
tinue yielding in a satisfactory manner. Top- 
dressings and mulchings are, if not equally as 
important as affording food in a liquid state, 
very essential, and ehould receive proper 
attention. Pinch .out all side growths as they 
push out, and confine the plants to one stem 
only. A fruit manure, such as is used for 
fruit-trees under glass, is a very good change 
in the way of plant* food for Tomatoes, as it 
oontains a certain percentage of potash. 
Diluted liquid and guano may also be given 
in the way of a change. Successional hatches 
of plants must be kept tied to trellises and 
stakes and side shoots persistently suppressed 
on cordon-grown examples. Keep them rather 
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on the dry side to favour free seating of the 
earliest-preduced trusses of flowers, and tap 
the plants about mid-day to disperse* the 
pollen. Some go over the flowers with a 
camel-hair pencil to ensure fructification. 
Plants intended for setting out in cold-houses 
and pits when clear of their winter occupants 
should be given a shift into larger pots unless 
a change to warmer weather quickly takes, 
place. 

Cinerarias.-—Seed should now be sown to 
aflord plants for winter flowering. This should 
be raked in genial warmth. Make another 
sowing in about three or four weeks' time. 
The plants reoulting from this sowing will 
bloom nest spring. The large-flowered or 
florists’ type of Uineraria ja not so fashion¬ 
able as used to be the case, but when well 
prtAvn the flowers are‘■very handsome and a 
preat variety of colours is to be had. The 
rmall or polyantha and stellate flowered types, 
most useful for decoration, are by many pre¬ 
ferred. 

Primula sinensis and stellata. Seeds of 
both should now he sown under the same con¬ 
ditions as the foregoing. Sow again in a 
months time for spring flowering. The im¬ 
proved forms of Primula ©bconica ^.nd P. 
malacoides are so useful for all kinds of de¬ 
coration that a good batch of plants of both 
should now be raised, which will come into 
flower in early autumn. 

Mushrobxns.— A good-sited bed or a series of 
beds should now be made up in a cooler struc¬ 
ture than the Mushroom-house proper to 
afford a supply during the month of June. 
Stables not in use or sheds will answer the 
purpose, and the beds may be either on the 
flat or ridge-shaped. The beds to succeed thee® 
may bo made up outdoors in a shady, cool 
spot. If the manure is to be had, no effort 
should be spared in regard to making this 
matter as far as possible a success, as the 
crcp3 will help to eke out the daily supply of 
food. Do not rely on old or inferior spawn, 
but get the beet obtainable in a fresh condi¬ 
tion when the beds are ready for spawning, 
and use sufficient of it to ensure good results. 
One word of caution anent outdoor beds, and 
that h to have means at hand for protecting 
them in the event of heavy rain setting in. 
Waterproof canvas covers, shutters, or corru¬ 
gated iron sheeting will do this. 

French Beans.—In view of the season being 
so backward, it would be prudent to make a 
sowing in large 60 pots for planting out as 
soon os circumstances permit on a warm 
border. This will mean a considerable gain 
in point of time over sowing direct in the 
open ground. The plants must be thoroughly 
hardened off before being set out. The rais¬ 
ing should be accomplished in a cold pit. An 
early or forcing variety answers beet for this 
purpcce. 

Asparagus.—A sharp look out should now 
be kept, as the growths, under.the influence of 
increased solar heat, will soon be pushing 
through the surface of the beds. Until of a 
sufficient length for cutting, a little soil should 
be drawn over them as a protection against 
frost. Thoee in the habit of applying salt os 
a manure to the beds should abstain from 
doing go this season until the present incle¬ 
ment spell of cold weather has passed away. 
To apply salt while there is a risk of snow 
storms occurring is inimical to the well-being 
of the crowns on account of the two—i.c., salt 
and enow—reducing the temperature of the 
soil to a low point. 

Ridge Cucumbers.—It is quite early enough 
to sow the seeds, for, according to present ap¬ 
pearances, there is no likelihood of growers 
being in a position to plant out before the 
end of May. A. W. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Vine3 in late houses—These are now 
making rapid progress, which will necessitate 
disbudding and stopping of the shoots. Not 
only i* this sometimes neglected, but fre¬ 
quently the laterals are trained far tqo olosely 
together, and both the fruit and wood suffer 
in consequence. Bring the laterals, m soon 
as they are sufficiently firm, gradually down 
to the trellis, secure them, and stop sub- 
laterals before the flowers expand, eo that the 
Vines do not recei 
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ing period by tjheir having attention in this 
way. Maintain during the flowering season a 
night temperature of about 65 degs. for such 
varieties as Alicante, Lady Downe’s, Appley 
Towers, and other free-setting varieties. The 
borders are well watered prior to the flower¬ 
ing stage being entered on, which serves the 
needs of the roots until the Grapes are set. 

Early Peaches have finished stoning, and 
the temperature of the house has been raised 
several degrees. The final thinning has been 
oarried out, and the fruits that are left are 
swelling freely. The borders are watered as 
often as necessary, and weak manure-water 
afforded at each watering. For Peaches I have 
found guano an excellent manure when ap¬ 
plied in solution, and nothing can beat it 
when it can be obtained good. In late houses 
a little time is spent daily in disbudding, thin¬ 
ning the fruits, etc. In this way the work 
comes lighter than if done all at once, and it 
is far better for the trees that disbudding 
should be done a little at a time. Do not rub 
out any shoots that have well placed fruits 
at their base, but pinch such shoots when they 
get about 4 inches long, leaving three or four 
leaves to each shoot. Syringe freely every day 
with clear water. 

Melona.— 1 The fruits on the earliest plants 
have set freely, and, those retained are spell¬ 
ing fast and need supporting. Square pieces 
of netting with a length of string at each 
corner are used for this purpose. The plants 
are afforded a brisk top and bottom heat, 
abundant moisture, with liberal supplies of 
tepid water at the roots, supplemented with 
weak liquid-manure. The foliage is copiously 
syringed twice daily on fine days, damping ali 
dry surfaces and pathways frequently. : 
Melons succeed very well through the summer 
in frames on hotbeds, where a bottom heat, of 
about 75 degs. can be maintained. The pre¬ 
sent is a suitable time to sow seeds for raising 
plants for this purpose. 

Chrysanthemums.—The earliest plants are 
sufficiently well rooted for shifting into 32'e, 
the strongest plants being taken first. The 
oompoet for this potting will ooneist of three 
parts good fibrous loam, one part leaf-soil, 
and one part manure from a spent Mushroom 
bed, adding sufficient sand to render it porous. 
The plants are potted moderately firm and 
placed in a oold-frame, keeping them rather 
close for a few days, and then removing the 
lights in the daytime. 

Bpring-sown Cabbages, raised in boxes 
under glass and afterwards pricked off into 
frames, have been thoroughly hardened, and 
will now be planted out. Another sowing of 
several varieties has been made to supply 
heads through August and September. Several 
varieties of Cauliflowers have been Gown to 
provide plants for a succession to those raised 
in boxes and pricked out into frames a month 
ago. I have also just made a cowing of the 
mid-season Brocooli. Another sowing will be 
made in a fortnight. Late varieties will not 
be sown until the second or third week in 
May, as the ground on which to plant is not 
available until early Potatoes are oleared off. 
Consequently, if sown too early, the plants 
would be likely to get stunted before they can 
be planted out; moreover, with early sowing 
and planting, the plants get so large that the 
growth does not become sufficiently hardened 
to withstand severe frost. I raise the plants 
on a partially shaded border, and sow thinly 
in drills 1 foot apart, pricking out the seed¬ 
lings on to beds as they become large enough. 
Small sowings of early varieties of Turnips 
will, be made cnoe a fortnight. 

Dwarf French Beans, raised in small pots, 
will now be ready for planting out in cold- 
frames. The frames are cloeed as early in the 
afternoon as possible in order to husband the 
sun heat, and the lights are covered at night. 
To ensure a continuous supply until the out¬ 
side crop comes in further sowings will be 
made under glass, sowing the seeds in the 
frame in which they are to be grown. 
Another sowing will be made in small pots to 
be transplanted later on to a sheltered border 
in the open. As soon as the ground is warm 
enough a sowing will also be made on a south 
border in rich, sandy soil, covering the seeds 
with 2 inches of sifted soil from the potting 
bench. Plants in pots which are fruiting 
freely are afforded the temperature of an 


ordinary greenhouse. The foliage is 
thoroughly syringed twice daily on fine days, 
and diluted manure water afforded at every 
other watering. A sowing of 
Scarlet Runner Beans will be made in 
boxea and placet in a col:I-f**auie to furnish 
plants for plantin'? in the open ground next 
month if the weather is tavourahia. Seedlings 
raised in this way come into bearing before 
those sown out-of-doors. The earliest Celery 
plants that have been pricked out into boxes 
are being hardened off preparatory to plant¬ 
ing them out. Complete the planting of 
Potatoes as speedily as possible, but choose 
fine weather if possible, especially so on wet, 
heavy land. It will be far better to wait a few 
days than to attempt the work unless the 
ground can be worked and left in good condi¬ 
tion. Those growing in pita and frames should 
be well earthed up before too much top growth 
is made, otherwise much damage will be done 
in the process. Give air freely, and remove 
the lights entirely whenever the weather is 
favourable, as the more sturdy the growth the 
better will be the yield. Early plantations 
made on warm borders will have to be watched 
and the young growths covered up with soil or 
some other protecting material. 

Mushrooms.—After this time the beet Mush¬ 
rooms will come from beds made up in the 
open, for though fairly good ones may be 
grown in houses cet apart especially for them, 
much better results follow when they are 
grown in cellars or in beds made in cool 
positions in the garden during the summer. 
When the latter way is adopted the ridge form 
of bed is undoubtedly the best, and it should 
be well covered with litter to maintain an 
equable temperature and to retain the neces¬ 
sary degree of moisture, and also to keep it 
dark. During very dry weather the litter 
should be removed from such beds and a 
copious watering with tepid water given. 

F. W. Gallop. 


SCOTLAND. 

Outside work.—The outlook at the time of 
writing is serious, so far as work on the soil is 
concerned. After a short interval of fairly 
seasonable weather, when oome progress was 
made, the conditions altered euddenly, and a 
further enowertorm of much ceverity has been 
experienced. Drifting has been common, and 
by actual measurement the snow lay over 
3 feet deep in parts of the garden, and out-of- 
door work has been entirely suspended. This 
i -3 especially unfortunate at the present crisis, 
when an early seed-fime would have been of 
great advantage. 

Shrubberies,—Much work was caused among 
the shrubberies by the snowfall referred to. 
Of a soft, clammy nature, the enow adhered 
to the branches, and as it fe^l during the 
night the dwarfer ehrub3, more especially 
thoee of a spreading habit, were prostrate at 
daylight. Bamboos, New Zealand Flaxes. 
Arundos, and Pampas Grasses were also forced 
down by the accumulation of enow. These 
were seen to os promptly as conditions 
allowed, and by beating them with light poles 
they soon resumed their erect form. Not much 
damage is noticeable as a result, except that 
a fine piece of Choisya ternata has lost a largo 
central bough. On the whole, it is satisfactory 
that eo little damage has been done. Wire 
netting over Gooseberries, etc., also collected 
the snow, which soon choked up the meshes. 
By beating the wire from the inside with the 
back of a wooden rake the wet enow dropped 
through, and but little damage, which can be 
repaired with a few nails, was dene. 

Cauliflowers in pots and boxes, and which 
are ready fer going out when circumstances 
permit, are kept on the dry side, for, being 
somewhat thickly pricked off, if too much 
water be given there is a danger of black-leg 
in the young plants. By giving only a 
moderate allowance of water, this may to a 
great extent be prevented. Until the soil is 
ready for their reception, the plants, freely 
ventilated, are being hardened off. Other 
Brassicas have been pricked off for eucceseional 
purposes into cold-frames in the course of the 
week. These include Brussels Sprouts, Savoys 
(Drumhead and Early Ulm), Cabbages, Red 
Cabbages, and further lots of Cauliflowers, in¬ 
cluding Walcheren, Eclipse, and Autumn Giant. 
Eclipse does not seem to be so well known as 
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it a merits deserve. It is a Cauliflewer which 
gives a medium-sired head, with a dose, firm, 
white curd, and is intermediate between Wal- 
cheren and Autumn Giant. Purple Sprouting 
Broccoli was sown in a pan during the week. 
Broccoli is, in a general way, not a success in 
these gardens, but the variety mentioned is 
valuable in the spring. Asparagus Kale is a 
useful vegetable in the early months of the 
year, but the severe winter has, lor once in a 
way, been too much for it. 

Onions and Leeks in frames are making pro¬ 
gress, but will be a little later than usual in 
being ready for going out. Given good 
weather at planting time, this lateness is in 
itself no great drawback; indeed, I think that 
occasionally one is in too great a hurry to get 
these and similar things out. Autumn Onions, 
which were transplanted a few weeks ago, will 
most probably be found to have suffered to 
some extent when the enow melts. As soon as 
the ground is dry enough, therefore, the young 
plants will be gone through, firmed up and 
blanks made good. There is a certain amount 
of anxiety felt regarding Onion seed sown in 
the open; but, as it is very hardy, the chances 
are that it will germinate satisfactorily. 

Xtehliaa.-- The wintry weather was suitable 
for overhauling bulbous and tuberous-rooted 
plants in store. Dahlias will not, in the 
majority of cases, be propagated; but, follow¬ 
ing the course adopted last year, will be 
planted out in a dry state. The exceptions 
will be those of which the tubers last year 
assumed au unwieldy size, and such will be 
started in a gentle heat, and a few cuttings 
of each put in. Year-old roots planted out 
last year early in Kay in a dry state made a 
very fine show at a date not noticeably later 
than usual, and if the individual blooms were 
not so fine, they were ,at all events, quite as 
showy and more numerous than those from 
young plants. 

Salvia patens.—Boots of this favourite blue 
Sage were started at the same time for the 
production of cuttings. This does not prevent 
the sowing of a packet or two of seed of 8. 
patens, as seedlings I think ultimately make 
the better plants, although they do not bloom 
so early as those from outhings. There is a 
white variety of S. patens, but it ought to be 
given a wide berth. 

Tomatoes.—These are being potted on as 
becomes necessary. As the size of the pots Is 
increased the oompost is of a rougher char¬ 
acter, and in all cases when the fruiting-pot 
is reached sufficient epaoe is left for top-dress¬ 
ing. As in the case of Chrysanthemums, I am 
no believer in elaborate formulas when prepar¬ 
ing soil for Tomatoes. Good, well-rotted loam, 
a little leaf-mould coarsely-sifted, and a pro¬ 
portion of rood ashes (failing these, a little 
soot), with just enough sand to make the whole 
porous, ought to do quite well in the early 
stages of the plant. When the crop is set and 
more nourishment becomes necessary, resort 
can be had to top-dressing, and afterwards 
to liquid manure or to chemical aids in solu¬ 
tion. I am quite convinced that the indiscri¬ 
minate mixing of strong chemical manures 
with potting soils is altogether wrong in prin¬ 
ciple, and that it leads directly to many of 
these obscure troubles which attack not only 
Tomatoes but other plants grown in these 

chemist-shop ” mixtures. 

Spanish Irises, etc., in oold-frames. — 
Spanish Irises and similar things, such as 
Gladiolus Colvillei albus, G. The Bride, and G. 
Ackermanni. which are grown for cutting, 
have now made very considerable growth, and 
in order to minimise weakly growth as much 
air as possible is now being admitted. As 
soon as the temperature becomes slightly 
higher the sashes will be entirely removed, 
the protection afforded by the sides of the 
frames being sufficient to ensure that the 
blooms will be a fortnight or three weeks 
earlier than those from the open. 

Sweet Peas.—These are being hardened off, 
and may go out at any time after the soil 
becomes dry enongh for planting. The quarter 
intended for their reception will be well 
dressed with soot deeply hoed in. Owing to 
their free-flowering and the small amount of 
trouble given (except in their initial stage) by 
Sweet Peas, they will, as usual, be largely 
grown to supply cut bloqm. Other work dur- 
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ing the week comprised pricking off and pot¬ 
ting off in the case of young stuff, the prepar¬ 
ing of Potato sets of tire later varieties, and 
generally pushing on work indoors* in order 
that when better weather comes the arrears 
caused out-of-doors by the snowstorm may be 
quickly overtaken. W. McGurroo. 

Raima* Gardena, Kirkcudbright. 

ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

April 24th, 1917. 

By far the best meeting of the year was 
held on this date. Of the exhibits, the 
more prominent were the early hardy 
flowers and alplnes, Narcissi—a superb 
collection, gaining a gold medal—and the 
Roses, the last, from several sources, 
being particularly good. In addition, a 
capital collection of cut Tulips and an 
extensive display of forced Lilacs and 
other shrubs, together with Ferns, Orchids, 
and Carnations, contributed to a display 
almost as full a'lid varied as the old-time 
exhibitions held in the same building years 
ago. No fruit or vegetables were shown, 
though a collection of the latter in the 
dried state excited some interest. Three 
new plants received recognition. The 
Southern Section of the National Auri¬ 
cula and Primula Society’s exhibition was 
held in conjunction with the above, a very 
meagre display being got together. 

HARDY PLANTS AND ALPINES. 

On this occasion more than one im¬ 
portant novelty was seen, one, at least, 
Scliizocodon macrophyllus, made its appear¬ 
ance for the first time. Compared with 
other known species of the genus, the new¬ 
comer is a giant, the much larger leaves 
on the scale of Galax nphylla, the plant 
also of a like vigour and freedom of 
growth. The inflorescences were each 
fully 0 inches high, the flowers, not yet 
fully expanded, of a rosy hue. It was 
shown by Messrs. T. S. Ware, Limited. 
Another delightful novelty was the rare 
and beautiful Isopyrum grandiflorum, 
whose violet - coloured, Anemone - like 
flowers, solitary on 4-inch high stalks 
above a dainty tuft of Meadow Rue-like 
leafage, compelled admiration. This was 
shown by Messrs. Bees, Liverpool. A 
third alpine, which commanded a good deal 
of attention and gained an Award of Merit, 
albeit it is by no means a novelty, was a 
well-flowered example of And rosace cilia ta, 
the tuft practically hidden by the brilliant 
carmine-red flowers which nestle on pinch 
high stalks. It came from Messrs. R. 
Tucker aud Sons; Oxford, who also showed 
many choice alplnes in flower, notably 
Saxifraga scardlca obtusa and S. dalma- 
tlcn (which appear identical), S. Roche- 
liana, S. Petrasehi, Viola gracilis, Morisia 
hypogsea (very beautiful), Androsace pyre- 
naica, Primula nivalis, and Pulmonaria 
azarea (excellent in colour and not more 
than 0 inches or so high). A collection of 
alplnes from Messrs. Waterer, Sons, and 
Crisp, shown for convenience bedded out 
in shallow wicker-baskets, made a goodly 
display, and included the pretty blue- 
flowered Omphalodes cappadocica. Pri¬ 
mula Crispi (a brilliantly-flowered hybrid 
Primrose with u great leaning to P. acaulis 
in habit and flower), the lovely yellow 
Saxifraga Cherry-trees, S. scardica obtusa, 
and S. Rochelliana (both white-flowered). 
Thus shown, they were suggestive of the 
display such things make when used on 
a generous scale. Plants of interest or 
importance in a rather extensive collection 
from Mr. G. Reuthe included the best form 
of Primula Juliae (with rich red flowers 
and almost crimson centre), Daphne Bla- 
gayana, Tecophyllaea cyanocrocus (a most 
brilliant bit of blue), Sisyrlnehium grandi¬ 
florum, and the interesting blue-flowered 


Synthyrls reniformis. In addition, there 
were many clumps of Hepaticas in variety. 
In a large assortment from Mr. G. W. Miller 
brightness was afforded by such early 
flowers as Primroses, Heavenly Blue Mus- 
cari, Mossy Saxifrages ; the double blue 
Hepatiea, Daphne Blagayana, and Saxi¬ 
fraga Ferdinandi Coburgi (yellow) being 
also remarked. Mr. Clarence Elliott 
showed alpine Primulas in variety, Messrs. 
Barr and Sons, J. Cheal and Sons, and 
Misses Hopkins also contributed small col¬ 
lections of hardy flowers. 

NARCISSI. 

The gold medal group of these from 
Messrs. Barr and Sons was the outstand¬ 
ing feature of the meeting, a magnificent 
collection. Rich in novelty — a largo 
number of seedlings beii^g unnamed—it 
also contained many first-rate varieties. 
Quite in the front rank is the new self 
yellow trumpet sort Michael, granted an 
Award of Merit as an exhibition flower, 
for which purpose, indeed, this much re¬ 
fined sort is obviously well suited, though, 
by reason of stature and vigour, it is also 
full of promise as a garden variety. Lord 
French Is another superb yellow, King 
Alfred one of the more conspicuous. Sun 
rise and Jasper are brilliant red eupi>ed 
sorts, very effective in even a big group, 
while Vivian Gosnell, Ulysses, Mrs. G. H. 
Barr, and Lolah were notable amoug white 
Ajax varieties. Lord Kitchener (giant 
Leeds!), Bernardino (whose broad, creamy 
perianth and prettily-fluted cup richly 
stained with orange and apricot render it 
most distinct), White Queen, and Basilin' 
•(Giant White Leeds!), were others of note 
in a splendid lot. 

ROSES. 

The rich collection of these from Mr. 
Elisha J. Hicks, and for which a silver 
Flora medal was deservedly awarded, ap¬ 
peared to attract everybody. Beautiful as 
a whole, in great variety, charming in 
their freshness and in not a few instances 
of pronounced fragrance, the group was 
among the best features of the meeting. 
Great stands of such as Ada Paullin, Mrs. 
Dunlop Best (apricot-tinted), Mine. E. 
Herriot, Mrs. George Norwood (rich pink, 
highly fragrant), Climbing Hillingdon (of 
a much more intense shade than the 
original and of pronounced fragrance), 
Joanna Bridge (whose large saffron-tinted 
buds presently open into big semi-double 
flowers of rich cream), and Princess Mary 
(intense crimson-scarlet, single) were a 
few among many arranged on a generous 
scale. A dozen superb flowers of the new 
II.T. Mrs. Elisha Hicks, one of the most 
fragrant Roses yet raised, together with 
pot plants of Rosa Willmottae (with single 
rose-pink flowers) and R. Ilugonis 
(creamy-yellow) were others in this superb 
lot. Excellent, too, were the Roses staged 
by Messrs. B. R. Cant and Sons, the half- 
dozen stands arranged along the back in¬ 
cluding such as Sallie, Golden Ophelia (a 
very charming variety), the white single- 
flowered Silver Moon, and the Hon. Mrs. 
R. C. Grosvenor, the last of rare pelnl 
quality and coloured cream and flesh. 
Perhaps the most charming aud decorative 
of the big stands was one filled with Gold¬ 
finch, a cluster Rose of cream and gold, 
whose array of golden-coloured buds in 
conjunction with the flower-colour named 
render it one of the most charming of 
Roses. Cut blooms in boxes were also 
shown well. Captain Grant (a rich red) 
being noted among them. A smaller ex¬ 
hibit of Roses was staged by Messrs. 
Frank Cant and Co., Colchester, Rich¬ 
mond, Lady Roberts, Mrs. Foley Hobbs 
(very fine). Sunburst, and Mme. Edouard 
Herriot being noted among others. 
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TULIPS. 

A very fine collection of Tulips in the 
cut state came from Messrs. Dobble and 
Co., the flowers in the pink of condition 
and staged in first-rate-style. La Tulipe 
Noir (the nearest approach to black), Mme. 
Rrelage, Europe .(brilliant carmine-rose 
with pure white base Internally), Rev. H. 
Ewbenk of heliotrope shade), Harry 
Veitch (crimson), Ellen Willmott, Orange 
King, Mrs. Moon, and Clara Butt were 
among the best. A silver-gilt Banksian 
medal was awarded. 


CARNATIONS. 

Only two exhibitors staged these popu¬ 
lar flowers, Messrs. Allwood Brothers and 
Messrs. Stuart Low and Co. In the 
former lot the novelty of the moment was 
Rosalind, a yellow ground fancy variety 
conspicuously marked with scarlet. It is 
a large flower of good petal quality. 
Brilliant, a white ground fancy, is heavily 
marked crimson. Benora is in the same 
class, but with scarlet markings. Bishton 
Wonder and Wivelstield Wonder were 
others of note. In the group from Messrs. 
Low and Co. Eileen and Red Ensign were 
the outstanding novelties. White Wonder 
and British Triumph were also of high 
merit. 

GREENHOUSE PLANTS. 

In thte section Messrs. William Cutbusli 
and Sons had a showy lot of Azaleas, the 
rich and varied masses of blooms asso¬ 
ciated with Ferns and Palms being most 
effective. Lilacs, too, were in considerable 
force and particularly well done, the 
double white Mme. Lemoine and Marie 
Legray (single white) being two of the 
best. Wistarias and other plants were 
freely employed, and at one end a beauti¬ 
ful and well-flowered batch of Dielytra 
spectabilis. The centre was entirely of 
alpines, Primula The General, Saxifraga 
Faldonside (a delightful colony), Andro- 
sace carnea, 'Narcissus triandrus albus, 
and other good plants being remarked. 
Messrs. H. B. May and Sons contributed 
Ferns in variety, Cinerarias, and Clematis. 
Included in the last was C. montana 
rubens (a very pretty variety), together 
with Nellie Moser, Lady Londesborough, 
and Mrs. Quilter (very fine white). Messrs. 
Stuart Low and Co. showed a variety of 
Acacias not often seen to-day, in company 
with various New Holland plants, 
Leschenaultia, full of rich blue flowers, 
being remarked among them. A bright 
and telling lot of Zonal Pelargoniums came 
from Messrs. Cannell and Sons. 


ORCHIDS. 


A delightful group, replete of novelty 
and high-class productions, came from 
Messrs. Armstrong and Brown. On this 
occasion it was particularly rich in Odonto- 
glossum hybrids, O. Mars (wholly-coloured 
mahogany-red save "for a snow-white mar¬ 
gin) being one of the beet. Others were 
O. Rex, O. Victory, O. crispnm Dread¬ 
nought (reddish with white margin), and 
O. FablA purpureum. Miltonhi Blueana 
albescens (wholly white save for the light 
brown centre) was also very good. In the 
group from Messrs. Cliarlcsworth and Co. 
Lielio-Cattleya Serbia Perfecta was the 
novelty. The sepals and petals are pink, 
the goffered lip of rich crimson. It gained 
an Award of Merit. Odontioda Brewi 
(rich maroon), O. Coronation Fowler’s 
variety, Sophro Lielio-Cattleya Meuse, 
and Odontoglossum illustrissimum were 
other good things. Cattleya Mary Sander 
(white) and Brasso-Cattleya Digbyano 
Warner! (p'ink with deeply-fringed lip) 
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BEES. 

Procuring Stocks of boss.— Having road the 
articles on bee-keeping in your issue of April 
14th, I am writing to ask whether you or any 
of your readers could kindly tell me where I 
can procure good, healthy stocks of bees at 
the present time? I am very anxious to start 
bee-keeping in my own village this summer, as, 
in view of the shortage of sugar, it is obvious 
that honey would he a very valuable food, 
particularly for the children. However, so far, 
I have failed in my efforts to secure stocks, 
and should be extremely grateful if you can 
give me any assistance.— Victoria de B. Gibbs. 

[We are afraid It *s rather late to ob¬ 
tain an established stock of bees now. It 
is not wise to remove bees, except possibly 
for long distances (over 2i miles), after 
mid-March at latest. A swarm in May or 
early June should provide you with sur¬ 
plus honey to the extent of about 21 lb. 
If you have failed to find any private or 
amateur bee-keepers to' let you have 
swarms, try Mr. E. J. Burtt, Stroud Road, 
Gloucester, which is more or less in your 
neighbourhood. It would also be well to 
get into touch with your county secretary 
of the British Bee-keepers’* Association. 
Write to the B.B.K.A., 23, Bedford-street, 
Strand, W.C. 2, for his name and address. 
Without an enthusiastic local bee expert 
to supervise and to be at hand to do the 
right thing at the right time, we regret to 
say your laudable scheme of stimulating 
bee-keeping in your village would not be 
likely to succeed as it deserves. It is too 
big an undertaking unless you know some¬ 
thing of bees yourself. Begin in a small 
way, and you should get to work at once. 
We will help you in every way we can.] 

Starting bee-keeping.—1 have read in your 
paper that bee-keeping is a very profitable 
industry. \ should be very grateful if you 
would give me some idea of the beet way to 
start and the moet inexpensive method of pro¬ 
curing the various bee appliances that are re¬ 
quired.— New Venture. 

[The inexpensive way in bee-keeping Is 
to begin in a small unambitious way, and, 
firstly, to make your own hives. This Is 
not difficult, provided you get hold of good 
instructions or a good model. Half-a- 
dozen tools and a packing-case, if you are 
handy, will suffice. Get Geary’s “ Bees for 
Profit and Pleasure” (ls.) f which is short 
and concise, and also explains the making 
of a good hive, though not the kind we 
ourselves prefer. Unfortunately, in this, 
as in almost everything else, prices have 
risen greatly—in some instances by 100 per 
cent. You must negotiate at once for your 
hive, and its occupants ought to be in posi¬ 
tion certainly by mid-June, if any surplus 
honey is to be obtained. See also reply 
above.] 


Wakeley'8 Hop manure.—The obtaining 
of animal manure is one of the burning 
questions of the day to the gardener, more 
especially in connection with the growing 
of vegetable crops. As a good substitute 
for this we have found Wakeley’s Hop 
manure very good, as it opens up the soil 
and furnishes the needful humus providing 
the crops with the necessary constituents 
in the way of plant food, as nitrogen, 
phosphates, and potash. It is reasonable 
In price, and, being supplied in bags, there 
is but little trouble in the way of delivery. 
No matter how long it is kept it is free 
from smell, another advantage being that 
there are no weed seeds in it, this l>eing a 
drawback where horse manure is used. A 
friend of ours who grows fruit-trees in 
l>ots finds it very useful for top-dressing. 
We have also used it freely for hardy 
plants and Roses, and find it fulfils ail 
that is claimed for it. The best way we 
find when using it is to spread it on I he 
surface and lightly fork it in. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

PLAYTS in nowns, 

Eecremooarpu* scaber (A. L.). —This is a de¬ 
lightful old climbing plant for adorning walls, 
trellises, and pillars, and for association with 
the Canary Creeper, Clematis, and the beat 
climbing plants. The orange-red flowers are 
beautiful and borne freely, and the foliage to 
good. If the roots are protected during whiter 
it is uninjured, and the plant annually in¬ 
creases in site. It is increased freely by seed*, 
which are plentifully produced. t 

Dentals gracilis (H.).— If, as a result of cut¬ 
ting hard down your plants of Deutxia, yon 
induce strong, young ehoots to break up, these 
will during the summer ripen well, and flower 
freely next year. Strength of growth depends 
on treatment. Perhaps your plants are in 
poor sail, and want to be turned out, have the 
balls reduced, and be repotted in good soil. 
Watering them as they are with liquid-manure 
onoe a week would greatly help them. Cer¬ 
tainly they seem to need some feeding. 

Asparagus in greenhouse (W.).—' The plant 
you term Asparagus Fern, really a misnomer, 
is Asparagus plumoeus, and is a climbing 
plant. It is perfectly capable of doing well in 
a greenhouse—that is, from now to November— 
warmed only by the sun. It likes a little 
shade, but not too much. Planted out at the 
base of a back wall in good soil, and trained 
up to wires or string, it will grow well for 
several years. Or it may be grown well in 
fairly large pots, not too large at the first, bat 
of good six© when the plants are several feet 
in height, with a temperature of from 45 degs. 
to 50 degs. In the winter the plants should 
keep well, but not make much growth. With 
10 degs. more of warmth, good free growth 
would be made all the winter. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Pruning Forsythla (A.).— The beat way to 
prune this is, immediately after flowering, to 
cot out the wood that has bloomed to a strong 
eye at the bottom of the shoot, so as to en¬ 
courage young wood, which will flower freely 
next year. Some, again, leave the plant alone 
and allow it to grow at will. 

VEGETABLES. 

Onions for seed (Inquirer ).—As the new 
stems become tall, either tie each lot to a 
separate stick loosely or run some rods along 
on either side fixed to other stakes, to keep 
the stems erect and unharmed by wind. Onion 
seed takes a long time to ripen, and it may be 
September before yours will be ready to cut. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

Chas. Alcoch.— Write-to the Secretary, Royal 
Horticultural Society, Vincent-equare, West¬ 
minster, S.W. 

NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plant*.— H. Peeters.— The Earth- 

Nut is Carum Bulbocostanum.-P. Kerslake. 

—Form of Elaeagnue, so far as we can judge 
from the frost-bitten specimens you send. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

M.M. Vilmorin, Andrieux, et Ci*., 4, Quai de 
la Megieserie, Paris—List of Hardy Plants 
Dahlias, Cannas, Chrysanthemums, etc. 


OBITUARY. 

Mas. Moore, of Glasnkvin— We regret to 
record the death, at G la sue v hi, at the age 
of eighty-eight, of Margaret Moore, relict 
of the late Dr. David Moore. Dr. Moore, 
who died in 1S79. Was for many years 
the Curator of the Botanic Garden at Glas- 
nevin, Dublin, a position In which he was 
succeeded by his son. Sir Frederick W. 
Moore. Her loss to those who know one 
of the most interesting gardens in Europe 
opens up long and pleasant souvenirs of 

many long past years 
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NOTE8 OF THE WElEK. 


Iris sty 1 06 a.— These have failed wltli me 
entirely this year for the first time, though 
with friends living near they are now be¬ 
ginning to flower.— Bqsmehe. 

Habranthus pratensis. — With reference 
to your note on the hardiness of H. 
pratensis I have a plant now making 
shoots under a south wall. I planted the 
bulb two years ago 4 inches deep. It has 
had no protection.— Wimbledon, Surrey. 

Tha White 8now Glory -—Very late this 
year, the group makes a brave show at the 
end of April, and I am much pleased with 
the good white one brought home by the 
late Mr. Geo. Maw and given me by his 
son. It adds a distinct charm, good in 
colour and a free grower.—W. 

A noto from Monmouth. — My garden 
faces practically due south on a steep red 
sandstone slo]>e, and has a view extending 
from Penarth to Avonmouth. In normal 
winters Palms, Dracipnas, Myrtles, and 
even Agaves stand out of doors all the 
winter. Of Late years I have had New 
Zealand Flax, Dracieuas, and Yuccas 
flower freely.—P. Kerslake, Newport, 
Mon. 


Ixiao in the open in 8eotlantf.— Some 
years ago a small colony of Ixlas was 
established in these gardens at the foot of 
a south w'all, in which position it has 
flowered every season. Encouraged by 
this, in the late autumn of 1910 a large 
quantity of these bulbs was procured, and 
they were planted in a similar position. 
Despite the very severe winter, every one 
of these bulbs has survived, and the 
growths are now 2 inches or more above 
the ground.—W. McG., Balmae. 

Pulmonarla anguatifolia azurea.— This 
Lungwort is worthy of note because of its 
early coming and the richness of its 
Gentian blue flowers. An early spring 
flower in normal seasons and with a con¬ 
stitution that fits it for either border or 
rock garden, it is by no means so well 
known as its merits justify. Rarely more 
than a foot high, It is as hardy and free- 
flowering as it is robust, and grows in 
most well-cultivated soils, including chalky 
loams, in which it thrives.—E. J. 

Campanula sulphurea. — Your corre¬ 
spondent, Cyril Joynson (April 28th, p. 
231). should get, in the summer, seed of a 
charming little Campanula, which is 
frequent on the coast sands of Palestine, 
i'. sulphuiva. He will know it at once by 
its dwarf habit and yellow blooms. I hail 
It for many years, and lost it through mis¬ 
adventure. Dr. Post calls it an annual in 
its native place, but as it ripens good seed 
here and is not straggly, that is no dis¬ 
advantage.—R. K. It. 


- TuUpa retroflexa.- Earlier than usual, 
and certainly before it was expected, in 
view of the backward spring, Tulipa retro¬ 
flexa was noted in bloom on April 25th. 
Always a favourite, its lemon-yellow 
flowers are welcome, and although, by 
reason of its rather slender stems, the 
blooms of T. retroflexa are not of much 
i:so when cut, yet they add greatly to the 
attractiveness of the hardy flower’borders 
in late spring. The newer variety, T. 
retroflexa gramliflora, is not yet in flower, 
being noticeably later than' the tyix*.-- 
W. McG., Balmae. 
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Naroi&sus Sfr Watkin. — This grand 
flower still holds Its own, and I do not 
think I have ever seen it finer than this 
year. It is now wonderfully cheap. It is 
one of the best of its class for the border 
or in Grass, while for cutting it is of in¬ 
estimable value, lasting long in water, 
owing to its great substance. Many of the 
short-cupped Daffodils are too flimsy for 
standing long when cut, but this cannot be 
said of Sir Watkin.—Ess. 

The Canadian Bloodroot (Sanguinaria 
canadensis) apparently revels in the gar¬ 
den of Mr. E. A. Hornel at Broughton 
House, Kirkcudbright. There are many 
large clumps in the borders. In April 
these were very beautiful with their 
masses of white flowers when they oi>ened 
to the sun. In some gardens this San¬ 
guinaria is of slow increase, but at 
Bioughton House it spreads rapidly, soon 
forming big clumjis and flowering freely 
in the rich alluvial loam.— S. Arnott. 

Asperula hexaphylla.— In a recent issue 
Mr. Clarence Elliott (page 104) refers to 
this Woodruff as having an offensive 
odour. This variety is grown somewhat 
extensively here, and has been freely used, 
In conjunction with early Sweet Peas, in a 
cut state. I have never noticed the odour 
referred to, nor has it been objected to in 
the rooms in which it was employed. Is it 
possible that locality may have something 
to do with the drawback to which Mr. 
Elliott refers, or may it be inferred that 
the odour of Sweet Peas neutralises that 
of the Woodruff? Other comments would 
be interesting.— A Scottish Gardener. 

Forsyth la auspensa.— In the midst of a 
snowstorm of unprecedented severity for 
the advanced season (April 11th) the 
golden sprays of F. sus|>ensa are in full 
bloom. The interesting note over the 
initial “ I).,” in the issue of April 7th. 
gives a good Idea of the requirements of 
the Forsythia. I hardly agree, however, 
with all his remarks on pruning, as I 
think that the retention of the current 
season’s wood at full length is better than 
| spurring. In my own case, superfluous 
shoots are cut entirely out to prevent over¬ 
crowding. The Forsythia.s are here grown 
on walls.—W. McG., Balmae. 

Dougla8ia laevigata. — Mr. Tucker, of 
Oxford, recently staged a lovely lot of this 
plant in flower at a fortnightly meeting 
of the Royal Horticultural Society, giving 
preference to the generic name And rosace 
at Kew, where it was also noted in bloom 
recently. The Oxford plants were par¬ 
ticularly good, and, being in quantity and 
crowded with the rich rosy-red flowers, 
were singularly attractive. There is an 
exceptional warmth of colour in this inch- 
high alpine that eomiieta admiration and 
which, rare at any time, has but few 
equals among the alpines of early spring. 
Fit subject for the moraine, it succeeds 
also in gritty loam and may lie grown in 
pots.—E. II. J. 

Narcissus W. P. Milner. —With the wealth 
of Daffodils unfolding day by day, there is 
a temptation to run after the more im¬ 
posing, richly-coloured sorts to the neglect 
of dainty sorts like the above. Never a 
high-class flower, and not big enough for 
the majority, whether for the garden or 
the exhibition stand, its true sphere of 
usefulness only came into prominence when 
in 1914 the Royal Horticultural Society 


gave it an Award of Merit for its value in 
the rock garden, though it is equally good 
in Grass and naturalises fairly well. It is 
less than a foot high, the crinoline-formed 
crown of a dainty sulphur colour, the 
perianth a little pqlpr. It is, however, 
a graceful and pretjy plant, and, being 
exceptionally cheap, may be freely 
planted. During reoept years it has been 
grown in fibre in howls, and may be said 
to be one of the beat for this purpose, the 
flowers being whiter than when grown in 
the open air, thopgfo not, in my opinion, 
so beautiful.—E. ff. Jenkins. 

The Mexican OfMae (Cholsya ternata) 
has been pretty bgfl/y hit during the last 
winter in some soutii of Scotland gardens. 
In few places does it appear to be dead, 
but the foliage js badly seared and 
browned. The wlityp flowers look so much 
better against the glossy green foliage, 
which is generally so plentiful that they 
will lose a porting of their charm if the 
new leaves have gpt sufficiently replaced 
the old ones. I have many visions of huge 
plants of Choisyg ternata in full perfec¬ 
tion, and it is witg regret that one sees so 
many large speciippns so badiy injured.— 
S. Arnott. 

Primula Julias.—This Caucasian species 
is now (May 1st) pieely in flower, the rich, 
reddish-purple blossoms freely sprinkled 
over the low tufts of roundish leaves. A 
deciduous species of which in winter then* 
is little evidence save for an exposed 
rhizome here and there, it has come along 
quickly since the going of the frost and is 
now one of the brightest patches in the 
garden. Just now, too, its full height is 
but an iuch or two, whereas later, a fuller 
leaf-growth develops and an increased 
stature that are but the outcome of a cool 
soil and shelter-affording rock. In a fairly 
stiff loam that Is cool and moist it seems 
at home, and, if the soil be rich, will as¬ 
sume an unusual vigour. Those who have 
not a rock garden may grow It in shady 
and cool spots, affording it plenty of mois¬ 
ture from this time onwards. I have not 
yet tried it in wet or boggy ground, but it 
is the tyiK* of plant I should expect to do 
well in such, or something akin. There is 
a poor variety with washy-coloured flowers 
which is hardly worth growing. Those 
interested should, enquire for the true one 
whose flowers are of a rich red tone.—S. S. 

The Rose-scented Cowslip.— I have heard 
from Mr. Bowles with regard to the Rose- 
scented Cowslip, or, rather, Oxlip, of 
which I recently wrote in Gardening 
Illustrated. He tells me that it comes 
nearest to Primula elatior, var. fragrans 
Pax. My plants in the open are flowering 
freely, but owing to the bitter weather the 
flower-heads are rather small and wizened, 
and they seem to have little heart for 
giving off their pleasant scent. A plant 
which I potted lip and brought into a cool 
greenhouse for hybridising has produced 
four or five very fine flower-heads with 
large, handsome blossoms. Tbeir scent 
also lias developed well in the more genial 
atmosphere of the greenhouse, and is quite 
powerful. I am crossing It (both ways) 
with a brilliant, crimson Polyanthus, and, 
with the optimism bred of a few plant- 
brooding successes, and quite undamped by 
a good many failures, 1 already see a race 
of highly-coloured Polyanthuses filling my 
spring flower-beds with gaiety and my 
Original from 
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whole garden with perfume.— Clarence 
Elliott, Stcvenjgc. 

Tulipa Kauffmanniana aurea.— An ex¬ 
ceptionally line form of this—taller and 
with more handsomely - proportioned 
flowers than Is usual—was recently noted 
in bloom in the alpine house at Kew. The 
plant had attained the unusual height of 
15 inches or more^ its rich colour catching 
the eye at once. Slightly flushed red on 
the outer petals, all else was coloured a 
rich butter or golden-jellow. Internally 
the flower was wholly golden and of re¬ 
fined tone. It is much the best form of 
T. K. aurea I have seen.—E. J. 


Tulipa Kauffmanniana.— This has be¬ 
haved in rather a curious manner with 
me this year. It is just now in full 
blossom (April 28tli), but the flowers, in¬ 
stead of sitting almost upon the soil like 
great Water Lilies, with stems 2 inches to 
inches high, have run up to a foot high 
or more. What I think has happened is 
this—after flowering in a normal season, 
with typical short stems, the stems run 
up till the seed-pods are a foot or so above 
the ground. This year the buds were 
pushed out from the leaves, and then the 
long-continued cold prevented their ex¬ 
panding. They were held up for three or 
four weeks, still tightly furled, but the 
stems could not wait for the process of 
expanding and seed-setting, but went 
straight ahead with their lengthening. 
This has robbed the plants of one of their 
most characteristic charms, but I feel sure 
it is only on account of the abnormal 
season.— Clarence Elliott, Stevenage. 

Shortla uniflora grandiflora. — This 
Japanese evergreen alpine, 4 inches or 5 
inches high, the big, almost crown-large 
blossoms issuing from a tuft of smooth, 
leathery, green, crimson-touched leaves, is 
one of the alpine gems of the year which 
no collection is complete without. The 
plant referred to has been grown in a 
shady corner of a well-aired frnme, not 
because of lack of hardiness, but because 
only an occasional flicker of sunlight 
reached it, and all along it has appeared 
quite content. The uniformly cool condi¬ 
tions have obviously suited it, and that is 
the. chief thing the cultivator should bear 
in mind. In a more or less spongy mix¬ 
ture of leaf-mould, peat, and a little loam 
it has done well, preferring this, I think, 
to a closer compost with more loam. 
Those who can plant the Shortias in cool, 
moist, woodland places where decayed 
vegetable matter in plenty is at hand 
should not fail to do so. At the same time, 
a few examples in pots or pans also are 
well worth while in order that protection 
may be given as flowering time approaches. 


Rose Climbing Lady Hillingdon.— Ever 
since its coming, a few years ago, the 
lovely and fragrant yellow-flowered Rose 
Lady Hillingdon has been one of the most 
I>opular, delightful In the bud at all times, 
a free and continuous bloomer, and par¬ 
ticularly good and rich in colour during 
the autumn. A year or two ago a climbing 
sport of it occurred in the collection of 
Mr. Elisha J. Hicks, and which, like the 
sports of other dwarf sorts that have from 
time to time appeared, promises to surpass j 
the original in beauty and utility. Quite 
small plants show the climbing tendency, 
the growth being quite distinct from that 
of the original. Of rich saffron-yellow 
tone, far more intensely coloured than the 
original, the firmer texture of the flowers 
and larger size were also remarked, 
though, apart from these, its almost unique 
fragrance arrested attention. A flower of* 
it in water was good for nearly a week, 
the perfume being retained to the last.— 


E 
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APPLE-TREES ON GRASS. 

I am very much puzzled to account for the 
fact that fruits of very large size have 
been grown on some Allington Pippin-trees 
on Paradise stock planted in a neglected 
corner full of every rank weed. The trees 
are quite young (about five years), and are 
probably more slow growing than if 
planted in well-cleaned soil. They belong 
do a neighbour of mine, who gives them no 
attention whatever, but the result in fruit 
is apparently as good as if the trees were 
well cared for. In my own land I have 
growing trees treated alike to lx'gin with 
and of the same age. One lot was seeded 
down to Alsikc and Clover last spring, and 
the other kept clean and well hoed. At 
the end of the year one lot was just as 
perfect as the other, as regards growth, 
but the Apples grown in the part whore 
the Clover and Alsike were sown were 
much more highly coloured, and ripe 
sooner than those grown on the cultivated 
portion, while equally large. I am not 
advancing any dogma that Grass, etc., arc. 
on the whole, the best for fruit-trees. I 
merely wish to hear the views of others, 
and esiiecially some explanation of these 
results. I see that farmers in Cornwall, 
when a tree fails in their orchard, plant 
close to it a branch, usually a very large 
one. They simply stick it into the ground 
by main force, and I learn that most of 
the old orchards have been all propagated 
in this way. I certainly do not advise it, 
but that the results are pretty good is 
certain. I think that it all points to the 
fact that Apples and Pears, at any rate, 
are, in good soil, pretty well able to look 
after themselves under even adverse con¬ 
ditions, and that, where labour ds scarce 
no one need hesitate to plant in Grass or 
even in an odd corner that one docs not 
care to cultivate. I must say that the 
Apples grown in the weed pitch wore very 
good, up to the average, and quite sur¬ 
prised me, as I thought it ought to be im¬ 
possible to get fruit of such good size and 
appearand. Some relatives of. mine in 
America tell me that, their trees in Grass 
colour their fruit much better than those 
on cultivated land, and, as stated, my ex¬ 
perience is the same, but why should it be 
so? Do the Grasses draw up some special 
ingredients from the ljotlom soil which 
specially manure the roots for colour, or 
is it because the roots arc* cooler? After 
all, trees in a state of Nature have their 
roots entirely over-grown. Is Nature the 
best guide, and are we mistaken in culti¬ 
vating the soil with the hex*? My mind is 
open to learn in this matter. 

W. J. Farmer. 


Home-grown Apples.— I do not believe 
that any one dozen kinds of Apple s could 
be named that would suit all soils. I could 
never see the wisdom of growing so many 
sorts as many do. I would advise all 
having trees to give them every attention 
during the season. In my light soil I 
find it pays to feed, keeping the roots near 
the surface*. To free-bearing kinds in 
bush form I find it pays to give a soaking 
of manure-water. This stimulates root 
action and increases the size and colour of 
the fruit. That fine late kind, Stunner 
Pippin, needs high culture to obtain fruit 
of the best. Thinning the fruit is im¬ 
portant. Surely if it pays to do this to 
other crops it will with these. Often half 
may be taken off. During the first four 
months of this year I have been using 
Annie Elizabeth, Newton Wonder, Tower 
of Glands, and Stunner* Pippin. Those 
have been stored in cases in a shed.—J. 
Croon. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM NOTES. 

There arc new varieties being distributed 
this year that would in normal times have 
created quite a great amount of interest, 
esiiecially among growers of the flower 
who favour giant blooms. I refer to the 
yellow form of the white Queen Mary, one 
of the largest of Chrysanthemums. Then 
we have Louisa Pockett, a huge Japanese 
flower of ball shape and of blush-white 
colour. I should think that this variety 
is the* last word in size. It is of excep¬ 
tional substance of petal. A small-flowered 
variety of value for cutting is La Negrc.sse, 
crimson with gold tip. This is one of the 
better of recent tilings, and it hears double 
blossoms. There was nothing last autumn 
that appeared striking in respect to the 
pqmlar singles, and I should be content to 
grow all those various sports of the Mensa 
breed in preference to others. Margaret 
de Quincey is a delicate pink-coloured sort 
that has come to the fore, and, as a late- 
blooming bright pihk, Mollie Godfrey 
should be grown. This is probably by it¬ 
self of the colour. Mrs. Walter Heinus, in 
red shades, is esteemed, but still, when 
well grown, nothing yet in the colour can 
be complied to Sundown Radiance. 

It is doubtful if many plants will this 
year be cultivated for exhibition blooms 
because of the labour entailed, and for a 
greater reason still, because there will be 
no shows to exhibit the flowers. The 
National Society will, as far as is known, 
hold its annual meeting in London—that is ' 
about all. Show Chrysanthemums, then, 
being for present purposes a thing of the 
past, some attention will probably be paid 
to growing plants in various sizes for house 
decoration. One may go on rooting 
cuttings for this phase of culture, while 
for outdoor flowering kinds propagation 
may still go on. For market the plant will 
l>e very much in evidence, especially for 
the supply of late cut-bloom. Last season 
not nearly enough was the general com¬ 
plaint of Chrysanthemum buyers, notwith¬ 
standing big prices. In winter there was 
a shortage of flowers from bulbs and little 
to take their place. I noticed one error 
growers of late Chrysanthemums made 
last year. That was, they were too atten¬ 
tive It) white and grew not enough of 
yellow, bronze, and red. The best of the 
ia st-named shade brought remarkable 
price's. 

This year we can lmrdly think of the 
weather as in ordinary seasons. Any way, 
it is safe to state that all plants should be 
in col frames by the end of April. In 
greenhouses: they become yellow and 
stunted after a few days of hot sunshine. 
In frames we can give the plants almost 
open-air treatment with just protection 
from frost at night and from cutting winds 
by day. Daily attention to watering and 
a sprinkle overhead in the morning of fine 
days should aid a sturdy growth free from 
insect posts, and if green fly appear, ns 
they do in spring, a dusting of Tobacco 
powder in the points of the growths will 
get rid of the same. Re-])otting must not 
be neglected, for it is inadvisable to allow 
the roots to become matted while tlie 
plants arc small. Chrysanthemums are 
not particular as to soil, that is to say, 
they will grow in most mixtures, but 
yeliow loam of rather a stiff nature is 
favoured, because this holds moisture. In 
early stages leaf-mould may he added: 
afterwards, however, loam with n small 
quantity of bone-meal may well be used. 
A Hindi potful to two bushels of soil is 
a sofe proportion. Tf this compost is got 
ungirai Trcm 
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ready and kept where it call be used at 
any time—in a state neither wet nor dust j 
dry—the work of potting is made pleasant. 
Firmly ramming the soil in the pots is good 
practice, this causing a hard, short-jointed 
growth, and helping the substance of 
eventual flowers. The matter of topping 
the shoots may be dealt with in a word. 
It is unnecessary, and even narraful, if we | 
desire nice blossoms, nor does it in the end ' 
shorten the height of our plants or make 
them more bushy than they would be if 
left to.branch naturally. (live ample room 
to each specimen from the first. This 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

HONEY-BALM 
(Melittis Melissophillum). 

The native Melittis Melbsophyllum is not 
well known in many parts of the kingdom, 
so that its Inclusion as a garden plant is 
not surprising. Its odour is pleasant wlieu 
growing, but when it is dried it is particu¬ 
larly agreeable. The flowers are of a 
pretty pink. There is, however, a superior 
variety, called grandiflora, which may 


AMONG TIIE HARDY FLOWERS. 
Gladiolus pri mu linus. — Before I knew 
this Gladiolus I was much taken with the 
popular name of “ Maid of the Mist” given 
it. I procured some conns and greatly 
admired the graceful habit and soft prim- 
rose-yellow flowers. Since that time I 
have grown some of the lovely hybrids 
from this Gladiolus, now commonly sold 
as " primulinus hybrids.” Very beautiful, 
indeed, they are, and the range of colour¬ 
ing is so good that I think they might he 
more grown. They may not be so brilliant 
as some of the other hybrid Gladioli, but 
there is a softness about the shades which 
api>eals strongly to me. The pity is that, 
like most other Gladioli, the conns are not 
perfectly hardy, and must be lifted before 
winter sets in. I plant them about 0 inches 
deep. 

Primula japonica.— I find that this is 
not always long-lived and does not invari¬ 
ably give good results. I have lest many 
plants and I have others which have lived 
for years and now flower freely. I was in 
a garden last year where the ladies to 
whom it belongs were bewailing the fact 
that they could not keep their plants of 
Primula japonica for more than a year or 
so. On asking them about the place, and 
seeing it for myself, I found that the 
ground was rather light and dry. Now, 
this is the case in the places where I have 
lost my plants, and the greatest success 
has attended those grown in stiff soil or 
by the side of water. I have just been 
examining some plants in a little bog 
which gets all the overflow from a tiny 
Water Lily pond. This lias been constantly 
wet (genuinely wet, not only moist, but 
actually soaking) and the plants are in the 
pink of condition, much better than any 
j others I have. 

Sowing hardy Primulas. — Be careful 
not to empty the seed-pots of hardy 
Primulas when the first seedlings have ap¬ 
peared and been pricked out. I now re¬ 
tain these pots, which are carefully 
plunged in the open, and bring them into 
my small greenhouse in early spring, when, 
as a rule, a second crop of seedlings will 
appear, sometimes almost equal in number 
to those which came up first. I have 
found this with P. japonica, P. pulveru- 
lenta, P. Sieboldi, and one or two others. 

Iris sibirica Snow Queen. — Some 
authorities say thus is not a variety of the 
Siberian Iris, but that, after all, is a 
matter of no imivortance. What we 
amateurs are most concerned about is its 
value as a garden plant. The title may 
seem a little grandiose, but it is not so in 
comparison with other names bestowed on 
plants, and this Fleur-de-Lis is of compel¬ 
ling beauty. It has larger flowers than the 
usual varieties of I. sibirica, and these are 
of great substance and of a good white. 
Some of the sibirica seedlings are thin and 
small in size of flower, but Snow Queen is 
much finer than anything I have seen 
among this class of Irises. The flowers 
are elegant and free from the linn pi ness a 
few of these noble flowers possess. 


The Honey Balm (Melittis Mclissophyllum). 


tends to the making of clean, hardened 
foliage, which will hang to the plant to 
the hist, provided, of course, constant at¬ 
tention is given to the watering. The bad 
effects of frost in past years warn us that 
it is unsafe to put our plants entirely in 
th,e open till well on in May, and then the 
proper sticks in flic way of support should 
be furnished. It is always advisable to fix 
posts and run wire to them on which to 
fasten the above-named, for the Chrys¬ 
anthemum gets top-heavy and damage 
will be done if allowed to lie blown over. 


> H- Shoesmith. 
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well be cultivated in gardens. It has been 
considered by some to he a distinct si>ecies, 
and has boeh named. M. grnndiflora, but 
botanists now agree that it is simply a 
variety of M. Mclissophyllum, from which 
it differs in being slightly tiller and in 
having larger leaves ami flowers. It is, 
however, one of the plants which may find 
a place in gardens, and it is especially 
valuable as being suitable for growing 
under trees. It will also do in the open, 
although it liefer attains its full beauty if 
in a dry border. In a shaded part it looks 
well. 


Saving seeds of early bulbs.— What a 
waste there must be with the seeds, of 
early bulbs! Many of them seed freely, 
but .the capsules open and the seeds are 
scattered, and few germinate, or, if they 
do, get little eliance of doing any good 
through being disturbed in our cultivation 
of the border. We all might do a little in 
the way of collecting the seeds of these 
early bulbs, sowing them in places where 
they will have a chance of developing into 
full-sized bulbs. No doubt it is a slow plan 
of raising Snowdrops, Snowflakes, Seillns, 
Crocuses, and such like, but if we keep 
going on year after year, never missing a 
season, then, a-fter the first seedlings come 
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into bloom, we shall have an annual pro* 
cession of young plants coming into flower 
with a prospect of a new variety. 

An Amateur of Hardy Flowers. 


A NOTE FROM BEXIIILL-ON-SEA. 

I*' we are to believe the flowers, spring has 
at last arrived, although the weather until 
quite recently has been a direct contrast. 
Even so late as the 23rd and 24th ult. 
we had 8 degs. and 7 degs. of frost, 
hardly conditions to woo Flora’s best 
mood. Nevertheless, the day (April 25th) 
being sunny, a casual look round the rock 
garden revealed many cheering sights and 
some disappointments. Eranthis hyemalis, 
for instance, is all leaves and no flowers. 
E. cilicicus has a few solitary blooms. Roth 
these have decreased since being planted 
<»n the rockery some three years ago in 
somewhat sticky loam. Chionodoxas, on 
the other hand, show an increase. C. 
sardensis Is especially strong this year. 

O. Lucilhe In its variable forme, too, is 
good, but the gem of the family is ('. 
graiuliflora, dwarf in stature and exquisite 
lilac-mauve in colour. A dozen or more in 
a clump are a sight to cheer one. Soil la 
sibirica looks especially bright this year. 
*S bifolia, deeper in colour and earlier, is 
very pretty. Hyacinthus azureus is a 
lovely light blue gem and shows up well 
above a mossy carpet of Saxifraga mus- 
coides, which enhances its value; so also 
does the dainty Narcissus cyclamineus just 
out. It has exactly doubled itself in four 
years, judging by the quantity of flowers. 
If is a choice thing and makes one wish 
for more of it. Most of the early Crocuses 
and Galantlius varieties are past glories. 
Their time was short with the unkind 
weatiler and the attentions of the too 
ubiquitous sparrow, which, by the w r ny, 
wants persecuting vigorously. Leueojum 
is in full leaf, so does not mean to give us 
any flowers this year. The blue Greek 
Anemone (A. blanda) show’s a precocious 
flow’d* or two poised on its leafy stalk, 
with the promise of more with warmer 
nights. A. apennina looks promising. 
I.a ter follows a nice lot of a double form 
of our own native A. nemoralis, very 
slow of increase and very beautiful. A. 
fulgens and the Pasque-flower never stay 
long in our pasty loam. 

Of the Saxifrages, which no rockery can 
be without, the cushion forms taking pride 
of place and precedence in flowering, the 
exquisite Sax. Burseriann starting the 
programme, glistening wiiite, apiculata, 
Elizabeths, sancta, Salomon], Boydi alba, 
and Rochelliana almost complete the list 
of free-and-easy doers now at their 
beet. Primulas, like the season, are very 
late, P. rosea just showing colour, beauti¬ 
ful pink when full out. Our native P. 
farinosa Is in full leaf, beautifully mealy. 

P. marginntn is just out. P. cashmeriana 
and P. denticulata, like Cabbages, are just 
bursting, showing of good things to come. 

BcxhiU-on-Sea. W. D. 


FLOWERS FOR BORDER. 


I have a wall facing north-west by north. In 
front of it is a border about 4 feet wide, and 
about 6 inches above the level of the path. 
The border gets little sun—none until the 
afternoon. Will you kindly advise me what 
flower® I had better grow in it?— Gilbert H. 
Chilcotb, Hill Crest, Truro. 


[There are many things, both annual 
and perennial, together with bedding 
plants, so-called, and Roses, which could 
be grown :n a border getting sun only in 
the afternoon. Though it is too late for 
planting the Rases now. we have in mind 
gardens with an almost due north ex- 
posure in which every year Roses and 
tuberous Begonias are quite a feature. In 
such instances rniiQli depends mpon soil 
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cultivation and things akin. Free-flower¬ 
ing perennials suited to the position in¬ 
clude Michaelmas Daisies, Delphiniums, 
Heleniums of sorts, perennial Sunflowers, 
Luplnus polyphyllus, Everlasting Pea, and 
Hollyhocks. These are of tall growth and 
best suited to the back line of the border. 
Of n le«? height and suitable for the 
middle row are “ Moon Daisies ” (Chrys¬ 
anthemum maximum) (see special article 
in our issue of April 34th), single and 
double Pyrethrums (rich and varied in 
colour), Flag or Bearded Irises, Phloxes, 
Delphinium Belladonna, Trolllus (If the 
ground is fairly moist or cool), any of the 
Peach-leaved Bellflowers (Campanula 
persicifolia) in blue and white, Gaillardins, 
Aster Amellus in variety, A. acris, and A. 
bevigatns. The front row may be wholly 
of such Tufted Pansies as Swan (pure 
white), J. B. Riding (rich mauve), Maggie 
Mott (soft violet-blue), FloWer of Eden 
(yellow*), Bullion (golden), and Amy Barr 
(deep red-mauve), or these in generous 
patches alternated by such dw’arf-growing 
herbaceous plants as Campanula White 
Star, C. Riverslea (deep blue), C. carpatica 
alba, Lychnis Viscnria rubra plena, Hepn- 
ticas, Heuclicras of sorts, Geum Hel- 
dreichl splendens (orange), G. Mrs. Brad¬ 
shaw (brilliant crimson), Armerias, double 
white Arabia, Aubrietias, Anemone Tulsa- 
tilla, Phlox subulata. and others. If it 
were desired to add annuals, such as 
Godetla, Indian Pink, Nemophlln, Legion 
of Honour Marigold, Chrysanthemum 
coronarium and C. tricolor, Phacelia, 
Orange King Marigold, Stocks, and China 
Asters might be employed with advantage. 
The annuals, with the exception of the 
two last-named, could t>e sown where re¬ 
quired to grow* in the border, the others 
should be raised in a frame and trans¬ 
ferred when ready.] 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Flag or Bearded Iris**. —Could you tell me 
the namea of some of the beet Flag Irises? I 
have Germanioa, Florentina, Mme. Chereau, 
flavesoena, a light blue one with golden 
standards and brown falls, and othere cf j 
which, unfortunately, I do not know the names. 

I am very amioue to get eome of the beet- 
coloured varietiee with blue, yellow, and red¬ 
dish ehadee.— P. Kerslakb. 

[There is to-day a great wealth of these 
flowers, varieties immeasurably superior 
to those in general cultivation a few years 
ago and a few’ of which every garden 
should possess. The present time is, for 
this abnormally late season, fairly good 
for planting, though a mouth earlier in 
ordinary seasons w’ould be much better. 
The following are excellent. Ed. Michel 
(mauve to deep mauve), Le Beaute (clear 
soft blue), Isolene (silvery-lilac and mauve 
with rich orange beard, most distinct), 
Iris King (fawn-yellow’ and crimson). 
Prosper Laugier (bronze-red and velvety 
ruby-purple, a grand Iris), Carthusian 
(soft blue, giant-flowered), Jacquiniana 
(coppery-crimson), Black Prince (one of 
the best), Monslgnor (velvety crimson and 
purple). Alcazar (satiny-mauve, purple 
falls), Her Majesty (silvery-pink and rose), 
Lohengrin (silvery-mauve), and Dnlmatica 
Princess Beatrice (Soft pale blue). Others, 
as Mrs. II. Darwin (pure white and i>er- 
haps the most free-flowered of all these 
Irises), Rhein Nixe (white, edged mauve, 
a very line contrast), Dalmatica pallida, 
Mrs. * Noubronner (golden-yellow self). 
Maori King (golden and maroon), mid 
Caprice (rosy-mauve) are all first-class.] 

Sisyrinchium fHIfolium. — This is a 
native of the Falklands and is much be¬ 
loved by the inhabitants cf “ these miser¬ 
able islands,” as Darwin called them, 
where it goes by the name of Pale Maidens. 


It grows about 9 inches high, with Rush¬ 
like leaves and a graceful, wiry stem, 
terminating in a sort of spathe, from 
which depend two or three pretty white 
blossoms like Snowdrops of satin, lined 
with chocolate-purple veins. These bells, 
which are very fragrant, hang two or three 
at a time, each on a very slender stalk, so 
that they toss and nod in the wind—the 
terrible Falkland wind which blows with¬ 
out ceasing. As the first flow’ers fade— 
and they only last a day or two—others 
come out from the spathe to take their 
place, and a succession is kept^ up for 
several weeks. The soil of the Falklands 
is peat, but here I grow the Pale Maidens 
in loam, with a little leaf-mould or peat 
added, and I find it quite an easy plant to 
manage. It flowers in May, generally in 
time for the Chelsea Show, and it seeds 
quite freely here, flowering the second 
year after sowing. Sisyrinchium filifolium 
is a rare plant in cultivation, and was very 
rare indeed—if not extinct—before I had 
the good luck to run across it in huntiilg 
for Oxalis enneaphylla. I brought home 
all the plants I could find, nursed them 
with some difficulty through the Tropics, 
and have since increased their number con¬ 
siderably by means of seeds. Having dis¬ 
tributed a good many I hope it is now 
firmly re-established among the choicer 
rock garden plants of English gardens.— 
Clarence Elliott, Stevenage. 

Digitalis Mnbtgu*.—This is a true pita * 1 
nial Foxglove, and that foot, coupled with ths 
fine yellow colour of the bells, should malm ft 
a favourite for the wild gardes, he rt te rtS l 
border, or shrubbery. It is sturdy in hatbft, 
throws up several noble stems to a height * 

3 feet, and is a vigorous, easily-pleased •flight 

on any free, well-drained soil, in sun or aMdR 

The bells are mottled with dhoedhtte. 4SlM| 

species also appears to be known ms 

flora and D. ochroleuca. The flowerbri&'frtMtlfc 

being July to August, D. aznbigua 

with the native species.—A. T. J. 

Bartonia aurea (eyn. Mentzelia Lindley!).— 
Anyone fond of annuals should try thla/€hU> 
fornian plant. It is in every way satisfactory 
for sunny, well-drained positions and a coil 
that is not too rich. I sow the seed in early 
May in masses, rather sparingly, where it is 
to flower. Germination is usually good, and 
the plants grow fast until about a foot, ie 
height, when the first flowers open. These are 
as large as a half-crown and of a shining, gold. 
The outer edge of each wide petal endp id a 
fine point, giving the flower a distinctive ap¬ 
pearance.- -A. T. J. 

Tradssoantiae in spring.— The old Spider? 
worts or Tradescantias are not now so mash 
cultivated as they were years ago. A point fa 
favour of T. virginica and its allies is that' 
they give some wonderfully effective colouring 
in spring when they begin to grow. They are 
then of various shades of purple and red. and, 
in association with other subjects, help to 
brighten up the borders in the spring.—8. A. 

Galanthus Xkarice.—Mr. Jenkins, in his 
article on “The Finer Snowdrops” says cor¬ 
rectly that Galanthus Ikarite is now quite rare. 

I think this is due to the circumstance that it is 
not so enduring in this country as we should 
like. I And that it often fails to appear in 
spring at the usual time. This appears to be 
a common, though not invariable, experience. 
—9. ARNOTT. 

Iris reticulata.—In spite of the bad weather 
Iris reticulata has done very well this season, 
although later than usual. It was, however, 
practically over before April 10th, and the 
stormy weather has prevented us from enjoy¬ 
ing its exquisite flowers in the open so well as 
usual. Krelage’s variety is not so bright, but 
is, I consider, an even better doer than most 
of the other forms of the Netted Iris.—S. A. 

Narcissus pallidus prwcox.— This appears 
to be flowering remarkably freely this season. 
It is now (April 18) in bloom in many parts 
of the garden. Some recommend partial shade 
for N. pallidus prsecox, but I find it does not 
object to full sun with toe. I have now grown 
it for close on thirty years.—8. Arnott. 
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favouring chinks in walks in Nature, are 
obviously well suited to crevice planting in 
the rock garden. The Parsley Fern 
(Allosorus crispus) is, often enough, 
happier wedged between blocks of sand¬ 
stone or other rock, with but little more 
than disintegrated rock for its diet 
throughout the year than when in richer 
soils, while in a cool spot it will show a 
greater vigour of growth than if fully ex¬ 
posed. The Cambrian Polypody (P. cam- 
bricum) and others akin have a social 
liking for magnesian limestone, though it 
is not essential, seeing their root-fibres 
cling to broken brick or old mortar just 
as freely. Whore dripping cave or mois¬ 
ture-directing rock is available free use 
should be made of the crested Hart’s- 
tongues (Scolopendriums), revellers in 
loamy soil, moisture, and cool conditions. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Saxifraga Petraschi.— A little specimen 
of this, with some five dozen or so flower¬ 
ing rosettes, has been attractive for weeks 
last, despite the arctic weather conditions 
experienced. Grown in a pot entirely in 
the open, not even plunged, and therefore 
exposed in the most complete manner, the 
plant early showed a tendency to bloom 
well, and with it a brilliance of flower 
stem and bud I had not before seen. For 
a month or more the brilliance of the stem- 
colour, referred to, was remarkable, and 
to day (April Kith) the effect is enhanced 
by the snowy-white of the expanding 
flowers, which, remembering that they 
come in clusters three to live on each stem, 
will be maintained for some time. While 
the exposure of this plant has afforded me 
a new exj>orienoe In the direction indicated, 
there are npfewanting signs that the flower 
size is lacking, since S. Petraschi, at its 
best, ’is one of the finest whites I know. 
Then, too, the exposure has robbed it of 
all the silveriness with which a frame- 
protected example of the same stock is so 
amply endowed. Hence it cannot be re¬ 
garded an all-round gain. This, notwith¬ 
standing, the results are so dissimilar and 
the stem effect In the one so good that, for 
the sake of embracing both it and big 
flowers, 1 would still cultivate the plant 
fully exi>osed and in a frame for its varied 
beauty and interest. S. Petraschi is a 
hybrid of S. tombeanensis and S. Roche- 
liaua.—E. H. Jenkins. 

Saxifraga juniperifoiia and S. sancta. 

—I find some confusion exists in respect 
to these two very distinct kinds, which 
come respectively from the Caucasus and 
Macedonia. S. juniperifoiia is compara¬ 
tively rare in collections, and, being a shy 
bloomer, is not likely to become popular. 
Those who say it flowers freely with them 
rarely grow, I think, the true plant. One 
such instance is prominent, a patch 
feet square and probably at this moment 
freely studded with golden-flowered 
trusses. It Is not S. juniperifoiia, how¬ 
ever, but S. sancta, from which it is dis¬ 
tinct in many ways, more particularly in 
colour, the form of its flower-clusters, 
which incline to pyramidal, its much 
longer, erectly-extending leaves, and, not 
least, its decidedly mounded or cushion- 
like tufts. S. sancta, on the other hand, 
is a mat-forming secies, table-like; as 
tine a cariieter of the soil as the genus 
contains. The leaves forming the rosettes 
are horizontally disj>osed—not erectly-in¬ 
clined as in S. juniperifoiia—shorter, and 
of a darker green. In flower-freedom it 
is immeasurably superior, its petals more 
decidedly golden in colour. S. sancta, too, 
is a reliable spring-flowering kind, late 
March or early April being its usual time, 
whereas S. juniperifoiia is erratic and may 
be in flower in early February or two 
months later.—E. II. Jenkins. 

Lithospermums apparently dead.—In hie 
interesting notee from Bettw«-y-Coed, Mr. 
E. Charles Buxton mentions that Lithoeper- 
mum prostration and L. p. Heavenly Blue are 
i apparently dead. 1 hope Mr. Buxton and those 
who have plants of these (Imnnvells in this 
condition will not destroy them, as they will 
probably break afresh. Two years ago mine 
were like this, and one of them, of large 6ize. 
would have been missed. However, it revived 
again, and was as good as ever by* autumn. 
My plants this year have suffered again, but 
not to the same extent as two years ago.— 
8. Arnott. 


ROCK, ALPINE, BOG, FERN, AND 
WATER GARDENS. 


_ FERNS IN THE ROCK GARDEN. 

It should be part of the general scheme 
in rock garden construction to provide 
accommodation for certain members of 
tlie Fern tribe, and those of your readers 
who have visited Friar Park and seen the 
rock garden there must liave been im¬ 
pressed with its all-embracing character 
and the endeavour which has'been made 
to cater for the many phases of vegetable 
life which, legitimately, might find place 
therein. The accompanying illustration 
shows a small piece of the famous rock 
garden named, and is very suggestive as 
to how the work may be done. If I re¬ 
member aright the part shown is among 


Ferns in the rock garden at Friar Park, 


while those of the crispum class, indis- 
penxable because of vigour and the lustre 
of their fresh green fronds, are hnppiei 
far in rich loam and leaf-mould from 
which moisture is never absent. In wet 
or boggy iKJsitionx tin* sensitive Fern 
(Onoelea sensibils) should always be 
found, the hardy North American Maiden¬ 
hair (Adiantum pedatum) preferring a 
sheltered spot free from the cutting winds 
and nipping frosts of early spring, when 
the young fronds make their appearance. 
It and the “Oak Fern” (Polypodium 
Dryopteris) are happy in pent, loam, and 
leaf-soil in about equal parts, both pre¬ 
ferring light shade. Rig-growing sorts 
like Athyrium and the larger Poly- 
stiehuius, are both numerous and good, 
growing well in rich soils with partial 
shade for preference. E. H. Jenkins. 


the extensions of recent years, the idea 
being that it should ultimately play the 
part of a rocky Fern-clad ravine and so 
assist to render what is obviously a trea¬ 
sure-house of alpine plants richer and 
more complete than it was before. Plant¬ 
ing in crevice and fissure has ever been 
made much of at Friar Park, this doubtless 
being the secret of success with many a 
plant. With root-fibres far away in the 
c.mjI recesses of rock, and with a diet more 
consistent with its needs, many a choice 
or difficult alpine lives longer and flowers 
more freely. 

The smaller-growing Ferns, Wall Rue 
fAsplenium Ruta muraria), RIack-ribbed 
Spleenwort (Asplenium Trichoma nee), and 
Soily Fern (Ceteraeh offleinaruni), appear 
to have as great a dislike for soils rich in 
humus as anv of tfrC'Jiigher nlpties, and, 
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GARDEN FOOD. 

WINTER SALADS FROM HARDY 
OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

The Briton is so well stored with the flesh 
of animals that it is not necessary to invite 
him to a cold meat salad as is done by 
writers on the subject. Surely the fresh, 
healthy things of the garden are the only 
ones worthy the name of a salad, ami if 
we can have them from outdoor things all 
the better. That we may do so has struck 
me this winter and spring, in which I have 
enjoyed salads fresh from the garden, and 
that in the worst season ever remembered 
as to weather. Corn salad was the base, 
and it came in in all the hard weather, and 
is still now (April) in use. ' Its gentle 
flavour aids Celery, Witloof (a form of 
Chicory), Beetroot, and a few slices of any 
brisk Apple (English or foreign), and 
home-grown Watercress. All are hardy, 
and most people can grow them easily. 
Those with much glasshouse space may 
add other things, but none la tter. For 
Watercress the large, fresh, improved kind 
is worth growing in a bed, as in our climate 
there is usually sufficient water to keep it 
in a good state, whereas in the stream it 
is often sWept away by spates. Close, 
set In a bed away from water it comes on 
clean and fresh. From the herb border a 
few trifles may often he added. Chervil or 
Tarragon and a little box of Chives set in 
a cool window will give more tender leaves 
than the outdoor plants that come later. 
Some praise wild things like Dandelion, of 
which there Is no scarcity, and in Franco 
they grow improved forms of it, but with 
Chicory, Scarolle, or Endive in the garden 
there is little need for It, and many do not 
care for the bitterness of same herbs when 
one may get the essential salts from other 
salads. As an aid to tin* salad-bowl and 
to cookery the herb garden should be kept 
and herb flavouring always used before 
any of the spices of tin* shops. W. 


COOK INC PEAKS. 

Why a man should grow the woody and 
tasteless things classed as cooking Pears 
is a question that may well be left to the 
fortune-teller. This, from Mr. A. R. 
Goodwin, in The Harden, deals with their 
cookery :—• 

While on the subject of culinary 
Pears, is there any other fruit about 
which the cookery books give so much 
bad advice? Nearly e\ery recipe ad¬ 
vises you to add Lemon, Allspice, stick 
Cinnamon, and a Clove or two, to say 
nothing of a glass of port wine. People 
who practise this nonsensical kind of 
cookery certainly need not trouble 
what varieties they plant, for any 
flavourless trash will do. Nor is it in 
the least surprising that people who 
eat fruit cooked in this liighly-spiced 
way should find it unwholesome. Here 
we like Pears cooked an nature!, put 
into a stew-jar, just covered with 
water and cooked with a little sugar 
until they are soft. There is no time¬ 
limit for cooking. Some sorts, like 
Black Worcester, will stand twelve 
hours’ stewing and are all the better 
for it. Lemons are good in their way, 
but they are the curse of most English 
kitchens, and Mrs. Beeton is much too 
fond of them in her recijies for cooking 
Poors. Til Parkinson’s day baked 
Pears were held injiigh esteem, and, 
in addition to the “ Worstcr,” he men¬ 
tions several varieties, such as the 
“Gilloflowor” and the “Turner,” as 
being suited to this purpose, though 
the last-named scarcely sounds 
alluring. He jkhps up his notes on 
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Pears by remarking tlmt “ the most 
excellent sorts of Pea res serve to make 
an after-course for their master’s 
table, where the goodness of his 
Orchard is tryed. They are dryed also, 
and so are an excellent repaste if they 
be of the best kindes tit for the pur¬ 
pose. They arc eaten familiarly of all 
sorts of ihpople, of some for delight, 
and <»f others for nourishment, being 
baked, slewed, or scalds d.“ I need 
hardly add that many dessert /'cur.* <ue 
v.ici if< lit fur slewing when they can he. 

.«pa red for the kitchen. They should he 
rooked j u yf inf ore ri/irniny. 

The last words in this note arc the wisest. 
There is no sense in giving space in gar¬ 
dens to the worthless trees called cooking 
Pears. It is an instance of the false 
classification of lists. 

" In the same article I find this of a stew¬ 
ing Pea r: — 

General Todleben* is of great merit 
as a culinary Pear, but the fruits want 
to hang late and do not mature if the 
autumn is cold. In a bad season they 
are woody and tasteless, but, as a rule, 
they are sweet and of a pleasant 
aroma. 

Why waste years in growing such kinds 
when you can cook any good Pear? If any 
of these bad apologies for Pears is worth 
a place let it be the Catillae, but the dismal 
fact is, that in gardens where many look 
in vain for a stock of really good Pears, 
we may see trees of these substitutes 
wasting good ground and the gardeners' 
time.—Ei>. 


MRS. EARLE ON RED C ABBAGE. 

Red Oabbage is not often grown, or, 
at any rate, not given apace enough to 
be well grown, Ivecause in the cata¬ 
logue- it is called Pickling Gabbago, 
as if it were not otherwise useful when 
cooked in various ways. It should be 
cut into very line shreds, then scalded 
by pouring a kettle of Is Tiling water 
over it, and when cool, but not cold, 
it should be dressed with oil and 
vinegar and a few herbs if you have 
them, covered up, and allowed to stand 
for two or three hours. 

This, in The (,' arden , is right enough, but 
no sign in it that some forms of the Red 
Gabbage treated as the Belgian cook does 
are excellent. The result in the hands fjt 
a good cook is better than that given by 
the green forms of Gabbage, good as many 
arc. This year the Rod Cabbage lias, with 
me, withstood the cold bettor than Savoys 
and Goleworts. W. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Jam-making. —Tn view of the shortage of 
sugar, could you give your readers in Garden¬ 
ing Illustrated any recipes for making jam 
without sugar, or with a small quantity of it? 
If so, you would confer a boon on all fruit¬ 
growers in the country. If we cannot make 
jam, what are we to do with our surplus fruit? 
Jam is an excellent food, and most useful in 
many ways to housekeepers.—-E. E. Moore, M.D. 

[Why not preserve the fruit whole? 
Well done we find it very useful.—En.] 

The Tree Onion (Allium Cepa var. vivi- 
parum). — Like the Potato Onion, the Tree 
Onion, which was recently commented 
upon in the “Garden Fond’’ column, 
seems to have almost passed out of culti¬ 
vation. I have not grown it now for a 
long time, and the last occasion on which 
T saw it was in the cottage garden of Mr. 
William Davidson, who was, at that time, 
gardener to the late Major Comrie, of 
Gaitglll, in the Stewartry. Probably it 
may be in existence at Gaitgill still, but of 
this I have no certain knowledge. The 
Tree Onion is rather a singular variety. 
It runs up with a strong stem, some 2 feet 


high, on the top of which the usual flowers 
are produced. Instead, however, of seed- 
capsules being formed, the germs swell, 
and towards the end of the season a crop 
of bulbs is obtained from the top of the 
stalk, and which are collected for planting 
in the following year. When these are 
planted they produce ground bulbs of con¬ 
siderable size, while the stem supplies 
again the successional bulbs for the next 
season's planting. The Tree Onion is said 
to have been introduced from Canada, but 
it seems jwssible that it is merely the com¬ 
mon Onion introduced to tlie Dominion by 
early settlers from France, ami ohangml 
to tiie viviparous form by the climate. A 
similar change may be noticed among Oats? 
indeed, among Peas, in a cold, humid 
season. The flavour of the Tree Onion is, 
like that of the Potato Onion, milder than 
that of the ordinary varieties, and it 
is unaffected by the Onion fly. — W. 
McGuffog, Balmae , Kirkcudbright. 

Pickling Onions and Chivca. — Pickling 
Onions are not often grown, because pickleo 
are considered unwholesome; but they have 
great merits. The two beet kinds of email 
white Onion are The Queen and Silver-skinned. 
Braised in a little butter they are very deli¬ 
cate, and an excellent addition to Rice or 
Macaroni. Chiv&n, or Rush Onions, are peren¬ 
nials and need nothing but dividing now and 
then in March. The young green shoots are ex¬ 
cellent when cut up with Chervil as a flavour¬ 
ing for any salad. Gerarde grew them in hia 
old London garden, and recommends them to 
be eaten with oil and vinegar, “being firet 
boiled, which is very good for old people who 
are dull and without courage; it rejoiceth ancl 
comforteth the heart and increases their 
strength.”- Carden. 

Shving the sugar.- I e£e one of the food 
controllers is responsible for the statement 
that small quantities of sugar may be eet 
addo weekly for the summer jam-making. 
Thij id a rather farcical suggestion eeeing 
that in the majority cf canes the supply is 
quite insufficient for ordinary household pur¬ 
poses, even by tho practice of strict economy. 
They might as well tell us we shall be allowed 
to hoard Potatoes now there are none to 
hoard.—E. B. S., Hard wide. 

Corn salad, or Lamb's Lettuce, may be 
sown from March to September, and will grow 
anywhere if thinned out; but the important 
sowing for winter nee is made in August, as it 
is invaluable in winter either cooked or raw. 
The salad used to be served in Paris 
rootau rants, with or without Beetroot, invari¬ 
ably all the winter and spring, in my day.-- 
Garden. _ 


Using “ waste.”— From the outside leaves 
of Cabbages, lettuces, and Cauliflowers, 
from tlte outside layers of Onions, from 
the peelings of Potatoes, Carrots, Turnips, 
and Apples, from the stalks of Celery and 
Parsley, and from other foods that are 
thrown away, we can have the most ex¬ 
quisite consomme. The three conditions 
are; _Fi ra t, that the materials should be 
thoroughly cleansed before they are used; 
secondly, that the liquid should not boil; 
and, thirdly, that, when it has been pressed 
out and strained it should be nicely 
flavoured for those who do not appreciate 
the natural flavour. But people waste 
things everywhere. One Interesting form 
of waste is, however, before the things 
reach the people at all. I mean the waste 
in the process of manufacture. Let us 
take four simple articles—Wheat-flour, 
polished Barley and Barley-meal, polished 
Rice and Rice-flour, and sugar. Here, 
with the exception of the recent improve¬ 
ment in Wheat-flour, we have foods pro¬ 
vided for the people without all their 
proper elements. It is very largely in the 
outer layers of the Barley and Rice, and 
in the dark-coloured part of the sugar 
that some of the best elements are to be 
found.— Ecstace Miles in the Daily 


Chronicle. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


THE CORYLOFSIS. 

The Corylopsis is closely allied to llama* 
nielis, but from a superficial point of view 
the two families do not bear any striking 
resemblance. As will be seen from the 
Illustration of C. i>auciflora, the flowers of 


like fragrance. The Corylopsis requires a 
fairly light* well-drained, loamy soil, a 
sunny position, and shelter from the north 
and east. Unfortunately, the plants com¬ 
mence to grow' and flower early pi the year, 
and are sometimes crippled by frost, 
therefore they are not suitable for cold 
places. 

0. spicata, the commonest kind, is a 


which we tiguro today; another Japanese 
species, is a wry beautiful shrub w'hen 
well grown. The upper surface of the 
leaves is green, the under side glaucous, 
but there is usually, when young, a well- 
defined margin of red or brown. In early 
spring, when the leaves are developing, the 
effect of the green and red is charming. 
The fragrant flowers, which have prirn- 



Fiowcring slrots of Corylopsis pauciflora. From a photograph of specimen 
sent hy Mr. T. Smith, Netcry. 


Corylopsis are small, fairly regular in out¬ 
line, and produced in pendulous catkins, 
whereas the flowers of Hamamelis are 
familiar by reasonof their long, narrow, 
often curiously crinkled or twisted petals, 
and by their being borne in an almost 
stalkless manner on the branches. They 
have one point in common, however, for 
in each case the bV 
Digitized by 


native of Japan, and was introduced about 
1804. During March and early April the 
primrose-coloured flowers appear in droop¬ 
ing catkins each 2 inches to 3 inches in 
length, from axillary buds. In tlie absence 
of frost they are showy for a period of 
several weeks, while their fragrance is 
very noticeable. 

C. pat T'i flora, a flowering branch of 


rose-coloured petals and red anthers, are 
produced two or three together in short 
axillary racemes. It is one of the more 
tender kinds, and is well worth a wall or 
cool-liouse. 

C. Griffithi is found in the eastern 
parts of the Himalaya, where it is said to 
grow at elevations of r >,000 feet to 8,000 
feet. At its the proportions 
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of a small tree 20 feet or so high, or it may 
be of bush-like habit. It was introduced 
into English gardens in 1879, but has not 
become common on account of its rather 
tender constitution. The primrose-coloured 
flowers are each \ inch or so in diameter, 
and appear in dense-flowered catkins 2\ 
inches or 3 inches long in May. 

C. Veitchiana is one of six species which 
occur in eastern and centrnl Chinn. It 
wns introduced by Messrs. Veitcli early in 
the present century, their collector. Mr. 
E. H. Wilson, having gathered seeds in 
1900 in Western Hupeh. It forms a shrub 
5 feet to G feet high with long and rather 
slender branches. When young the leaves 
are margined with red and brown. Ten 
to fifteen primrose-coloured flowers are 
borne together in dense racemes. 

C. multiflora resembles closely the last- 
named, although the racemes are rather 
longer. There are, however, certain 
botanical differences which separate the 
two species. It is a native of central 
China. 

C. Wilkoxi. —This, with the last-named, 
is distinguished from other kinds from 
central China by having one or more leaves 
developed on the lateral flowering 
branches at the time the leaves expand, 
whereas in most cases no leaves are 
developed until after the blooms have 
faded. The flowers in this case have the 
usual primrose colour and fragrance. 


SOME EARLY-FLOWEIUNG 
MAGNOLIAS. * 

With one or two exceptions the Magnolias 
are remarkable for their large and attrac¬ 
tive flowers, whilst several of; the sjieeies 
also have bold and handsome foliage. 
They are easily divided into two distinct 
groups by reason of their time of flower¬ 
ing, one group blossoming in advance of 
the new leaves and the other bearing its 
flowers from June onwards. Although the 
Magnolias are not suitable for every gar¬ 
den there are many places, in addition to 
the south and south-west counties, where 
tljey thrive, for they are hardier than 
l iany people imagine, and, provided the 
soil is right and they are given a position 
sheltered from very cold winds, but ex¬ 
posed to sun, they do well in the north- 
midland counties and even in other places, 
especially if given a wall. In the south, 
however, they thrive in the oi>en ground 
and form good-sized trees, such as are to 
be seen at Gunnersbui*y House, Kew, and 
Syon House, which rarely fail to flower 
well at their appointed time. One of their 
worst enemies is spring frost, which, when 
the flowers are oi»en. turns the edges or 
tlie petals brown, wdiilst cold east winds 
have *tlie same effect Magnolias require 
moist yet 'well-drained soil and succeed in 
light, -warm loam to which a little peat or 
leaf-mould has liecii added. Their 
partiality for peat or leaf-mould is seen 
bv tire way in which the roots of newly- 
planted specimens quickly permeate those 
materials, but better results are obtained 
by mixing a littie peat or leaf-mould with 
loamy soil than planting in pure peat. 
Magnolias are increased by seeds, by Injur¬ 
ing, or by grafting, but as the varieties 
cannot be raised true from seeds, and as 
the seeds of some species nTe difficult to 
procure, resort has usually to bo made to 
one of the tw T o hitter methods. As a stock 
a strong-growing species such as M. Kobus 
or M. acuminata is usually selected. 

]tranches ere layered in spring and they 
are usually allowed to remain for two 
years before lifting, for badly-rooted 
layers are difficult to establish. Once 
Magnolias are planted they should have 
as little root-disturbance as possible, for 
the roots often die back if injured, and 
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fine specimens may be easily ruined by 
careless transplanting. 

In addition to the early-flowering 
Magnolias being valuable for the outdoor 
garden they can be grown in pots and tubs 
for greenhouse and conservatory decora¬ 
tion during late winter and early spring. 
The following selection includes the best 
of the early section : — 

M. Camphet.li. —Although one of the 
most beautiful of all Magnolias, this is 
not one of the most useful, for it is very 
tender and only succeeds in the mildest 
parts of the country. It is, however, 
grown and flowered successfully by Sir K. 
Loder at Leonnrdslee. near Horslmm. and 
fine examples exist at Abbotsbury Castle, 
Dorset, and Fotn, among other places. A 
native of the Sikkim Himalaya, it has been 
described as one of the most gorgeous trees 
of that region. In its native habitat it 
grows from 80 feet to 150 feet high. The 
flowers, which are usually borne during 
March and April, are each 9 inches across. 
cup-«hai)ed, fragrant, and deep rose with¬ 
out, paler within. Flowers have been ex¬ 
hibited' on several occasions at the fort¬ 
nightly meetings of the Itoyal Horticul¬ 
tural Society. 

M. eoxspierA. known as the Yulan or 
Lily-tree, is a deciduous species growing 
up to -If) feet or more in height in this 
country, though usually much dwarfer. 
It is a native of China, and was introduced 
about 130 years ago. Old trees exist in 
l a:ny gardens, some in the oj>en, others 
against walls, fts flowers, which usually 
ci>en during March and April, are white 
and fragrant, with thick, fleshy petals. 
The fruits are red when ripe, but, like 
those of other early-flowering species, they 
are rarely borne freely enough to call for 
special notice. 

M. cordata is usually included ns a 
variety of M. acuminata, but it is a much 
dwarfer tree and flowers earlier. A native 
of Georgia, it is one of the least attractive 
Magnolias when in bloom, the flowers 
small and yellowish. 

M. Kobus. — This, a native of Japan, 
where it grows SO feet high, appears to 
have been introduced to this country about 
1879. The white flowers are each from 
3 inches to 4 inches across. It is a less 
attractive tree than either M. conspieua 
or M. salicifolia. The Japanese use it as 
a stock for other species. 

M. Lknxki.— Although usually classed 
as a hybrid of M. conspieua and M. 
obovata, the shape and colour of the 
flowers, together with the slini>e of the 
Itctals, are suggestive of M. Campbell! 
lather than one of the other secies. It 
forms a large hush or a small tree of 
spreading habit, with fine, shapely flowers 
with wide, thick, shell-like iietals which 
are rosy-purple outside and whitish 
within. The flowers open mainly during 
late April and May, but others expand 
during summer. 

M. obovata. —This Japanese and Corean 
s|)ecies grows about 8 f«H*t high and forms 
a large, wide-spreading bush. The flowers 
are reddish-purple and appear about tlie 
same time as the young leaves. A few, 
however, continue to open during summer. 

M. salicifolia. — This was originally 
eent to this country eleven years ago. A 
native of Japan, it forms an erect tree of 
graceful appearance with glistening white 
flowers each about 4 Inches across and 
berne freely in April in advance of the 
leaves. It promises to be one of the most 
useful of all the early-flowering Magnolias. 

M. Soulanokana, a hybrid between M. 
conspieua and M. obovata, grows 35 feet 
to 21) feet or more high, forming a rounded, 
busby head l>enriiig fready large, white, 
fragrant flowers which are marked on the 
cuter surface with pale purple. Few 


plants are more free-flowering. There are 
other hybrids of similar parentage, such 
as M. Soulangeana nigra, Norberti, Alex¬ 
andrian. speciosa, superba, etc., that are 
also useful. 

M. stellata, a free-flowering bush from 
Japan, varies a good deal in size, for it is 
met with as a bush 3 feet or 4 feet high 
and sometimes it exceeds 12 feet in height 
with a considerable spread. Tlie fragrant 
flowers, usually produced in April in ad¬ 
vance of the leaves, are glistening white 
with numerous narrow petals. It is quite 
one of the best early-flowering shrubs, 
although its earliness sometimes leads to 
Its flowers being injured by late frosts. 
It was originally introduced in 3877. 
There is a variety rosea, with rose-flushed 
flowers that are generally less beautiful 
than those of the type. This species is 
closely allied to, and perhaps a variety of, 
M. Kobus W. D. 


VEGETABLES. 

VEGETABLES FOR WINTER. 
Peas.— It behoves us to endeavour to grow 
all the vegetables we can for next winter, 
which we are warned may lie a time of 
trouble and scarcity. During the last few 
years dried Peas have become an article 
of diet, and those who have ground to 
spare can hardly do better than crop it 
with Peas to be harvested when fully 
matured for winter use. I am doing so, 
and should use much more ground for the 
purpose if I had it to spare. Peas are very 
nourishing, more so than Potatoes, and 
form a welcome change during tlie winter. 
Dwarf varieties that need no staking 
should be employed, such kinds ns William 
Hurst and English Wonder, which do not 
run more than 2 feet high, can be sown 
about 2 feet apart and need no more atten¬ 
tion titan dwarf Beans. Those dwarf 
kinds bear good pods willt good quality 
Peas in them. Those who have sticks and 
the time can, of course, use the taller 
kinds. 

Coleworts. —I have always thought that 
Cabbages such as Wheeler’s Imperial. 
Early York, and Flower of Spring, grown 
for a late autumn and early winter sup¬ 
ply, represent tills vegetable in its l-ost 
and most tender form. I do not know of 
anything more succulent and with a liner 
flavour Ilian this form of Cabbage when 
thoroughly well grown. Sow in the middle 
of June in the southern counties and 
earlier in the midlands and northern dis¬ 
tricts, and plant on ground that is tolerably 
licit, as in very poor soil the hearts are 
wanting In suceulency. These Colewort 
Cabbages are wanting in hardiness. They 
cannot be relied ou to keep good after 
December, and if hard weather slmuld set 
in in that month they will spoil. I made 
a practice of lifting and laying them In 
under an evergreen hedge or fence and 
covering with litter iu hard weather, 
which i>rolonged the supply through 
January. 

^Christmas Drumhead Cabbaue. —This 
is one of tlie finest introductions of recent 
years and is becoming more impular every 
year. It can be grown in the same way 
a ^ the Colewort, to come in during the 
autumn’and early winter months, and it 
can be had in famous condition all 
through tlie winter months. A Cabbage 
that can be depended on to furnish tender 
white hearts at that jieiiod of tlie year is 
very valuable; and I advise your renders 
whr> wish for a good supply through the 
winter to grow it. It is so hardy that 
only a semi-arctic winter will damage it. 
For a succession two sowings must be 
made, one some time in April the other 
for winter use not earlier than June. The 
Original from 
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distance apart must be regulated by the 
nature of the ground. In well-enriched soil 
they must have several inches more space 
than where it is rather poor. 

Brussels Sprouts for mid-winter should 
he sown in April and planted out about 
the last week in June. They will button 
up quite late in autumn and will be of 
just the right size in the early months of 
the year; in fact, they will be available 
through March. Where they club badly it 
is wiser to leave them alone and grow 
some other form of greenstuff, such as 
Curled Kale, which is very useful as 
coming in when other green vegetables are 
over. 

Swedes and Turkics. —The Swede lias 
never ranked among garden crops, the 
greater portion of the public never having 
had it on their tables. The shortage of 
Potatoes and vegetables generally lias 
brought it into prominence, and I would 
advise your readers who may not live in 
localities where large areas of Swedes for 
eat tie-feed mg are grown to give it a place 
in the garden, for we do not know' how we 
may be circumstanced next winter. The 
Swede is of very easy culture, extremely 
hardy, and those who once get a liking for 
it will put it on a level with the Turnip 
for whiter use; in fact, I have heard more 
than one say that of the two they prefer 
the Swede. I think that the taste for this 
oscuk*nt must be, in a measure, acquired, 
but it is, nevertheless, a fact that this 
winter, Swedes have been in universal de¬ 
mand and made high prices, so that we 
may take it for granted that in the future 
they will have a place among vegetables 
that can be deluded on for winter use. 
Swedes should never be sown before the 
end of June or beginning of July, other¬ 
wise they become tough and flavourless; 
therefore they can w r ell occupy any piece 
of ground that lias been cropped with early 
Potatoes. In this district, as in many 
others, there are acres of Swedes, and in 
a general w’ay a bushel of Swedes can be 
bought for less than a shilling, but in the 
neighbourhood of towns they cannot be 
got in this way, and in any case it is better 
b> grow some than chance what can be ob¬ 
tained elsewhere. For the first time lam 
going to grow* some, for then I shall lie sure 
of a supply and have them when I want 
them. Allotment holders and those who 
are now in possession of war plots should 
r.ot forget the Swede furnishes so much for 
such a small outlay. As regards Turnips I 
strongly advise sowing the Green Stone 
variety for winter. There is a prejudice 
against it on account of its colour and be¬ 
cause it is so much used by farmers for 
feeding, but in my opinion it is the best 
flavoured, and certainly the hardiest kind. 
Sow the beginning of August for winter, 
but you may sow three weeks later for 
small roots or to stand for “tops” in 
spring. By fleet. 


THE CULTIVATION OF PARSNirS. 
The Parsnip is of more value as an article 
of food than is commonly supposed It 
contains about 17 i»er cent, of dry matter 
as com pa red with about 12 per cent, in 
Swedes. 33 per cent, in Carrots, and 25 per 
cent, in Potatoes. The dry matter of Par¬ 
snips differs from that of Swedes and 
Carrots in containing an appreciable pro- 
lortion of starch, thus resembling the 
1’otato. The food value of Parsnips is 
about three-fourths that of Potatoes. 
Since, therefore, difficulty may be experi¬ 
enced in obtain'ng sufficient “ seed ” Pota¬ 
toes during the coming spring, Parsnips 
might well be grown as a partial substi¬ 
tute. 


An average crop of Parsnips will yield 
at least 10 to 32 tons per acre (140 lb. to 
10$ lb. per rod of 30$ square yards). At 
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the present time Parsnips are worth abepit 
£8 per ton, but the normal run of prices 
is much lower. Surplus supplies will fur¬ 
nish excellent feeding material for pigs, 
for which purpose they may be used, when 
available, to eke out small Potatoes. 

Varieties. —The modern Parsnip is a 
cultivated form of the Wild Parsnip (Peu- 
cednnum sativum) often found in hedge¬ 
rows and on roadsides, especially on 
chalky soils. There are several culti¬ 
vated forms, of which the following are 
the chief:—(1) The “Student” Parsnip, 
with a long root and slightly concave 
crown; (2) the “ Hollow Crown,” with 
thicker root at the top and deeper hollow’ 
crown; and (3) a Turnip-rooted form. 
For rich land the Student is, perhaps, the 
best variety, but for general purposes the 
Hollow Crown type is the most suitable. 
Of the latter variety several tyi>es have 
been brought out by seedsmen. As the 
seed does not retain its vitality long, care 
should be exercised in purchasing. Even 
two-year-old seed is very unreliable. 

Soil and its preparation. —The Parsnip 
is best adapted to rich, sandy soils such 
as arc found in the principal market-gar¬ 
dening districts. On such land it is rela¬ 
tively easily dealt with on a large scale, 
but where the labour and expense of lift¬ 
ing need not be considered, Parsnips may 
be grown successfully on nearly all kinds 
of soil from light sand to heavy clay, pro¬ 
vided it is w’ell cultivated. The extremes, 
whether of light or of heavy soils, are the 
least suitable. (As a rule, Parsnips will 
answer better than Potatoes on heavy 
soils.) There need be no hesitation in sow- 
ing Parsnips on recently broken Grass 
land provided the soil has liccn turned 
over to the depth of about a foot and the 
subsoil.w’ell stirred. On a field scale the 
land is usually ploughed as deeply as pos¬ 
sible in autumn, cultivated once or twice 
before mid-February, and then harrowed 
till a fine seed-bed is obtained. On the 
heavier class of soils late cross-ploughing 
is rarely an advantage. A deep fine tilth 
lessens the risk of curving and “ forking ” 
of the roots. As, however, the bulk of the 
root of the Hollow’ Crown varieties is 
formed in the first foot of soil forking,” 
deeper down, is not of so much conse¬ 
quence. 

Manuring.— Parsnips come best after a 
crop that; has been heavily dressed with 
farmyard manure; as a rule, no dung 
should be applied directly to the crop or 
“forking” may result, blit if the soil is 
poor, about 15 tons of dung per acre (2 cwt. 
per rod), applied in autumn, and dug, or 
ploughed, iu, will be an advantage. Par¬ 
snips grow over a loug period, and, hence, 
the object of manuring should be to supply 
a sufficiency of fertilising material that 
will become gradually available through¬ 
out the season of growth. During the 
w’oiking of the land tie following artifi¬ 
cials, whichever arc most readily obtain¬ 
able, should be harrowed in :—0 cwt. of 
suiierphosplmto or S cwt. of basic slag per 
acre (4± lb. and 5$ lb. per rod, respec¬ 
tively). or an equivalent in the form of a 
mixture of superphosphate and steamed 
bone flour, or sui>erpliospliate and ground 
mineral phosphate. Just before sowing 
the seed, sulphate of ammonia at the rate 
of 1 cwt. per acre (| lb. per rod) should 
be w’orked into the top soil, and, after 
singling, a further dressing of sulphate of 
ammonia, at the same rate, should be ap¬ 
plied between the rows. In the case of re¬ 
cently broken Grass land, or land pre¬ 
viously well dressed with dung. 35 cw’t. to 
20 cwt. jier acre (11 lb. to 15 lb. per rod) 
of lime should be worked into the ground 
W’hon cultivating. 

Rate and method of rowing.— rarsnips 
should be sown as early in the year as the 
condition of the soil will penult, usually 


from about the middle of February to the 
second week in March. Seed is usually 
drilled at the rate of G lb. to 7 lb. of seed 
per acre (1 oz. per rod, or, say, 200 feet 
of drill), in rows 15 inches to 18 inches 
apart, and about 1 inch deep and lightly 
covered. If the seed is known to be of 
satisfactory germinating jiower, it may 
be economised by mixing with bran, sand, 
or similar material, or, in the ease of 
small areas, three or four seeds may be 
dropped together at intervals of about 
8 inches along the row. When grown as 
a farm crop it is often desirable to mix 
Parsnip seed with a small quantity of 
grain, which serves to indicate the rows 
and assists in cleaning wiiere necessary. 
When the plants show the “ true ” leaf as 
well as the “ seed leaf,” usually about a 
month from sowing, they should be thinned 
out to about G inches to 8 Inches apart. 
(This is usually done by bunching with the 
hoe and afterwards singling by hand.) 
The soil between the rows should be stirred 
several times in the course of the summer. 

Lifting.— When grown on a field scale 
Parsnips may be harvested towards the 
end of October. Lifting is usually done 
with a fork, care being taken not to in¬ 
jure the roots. The tops are then cut off 
close to the crown and the roots clamped 
in heaps 2J feet to 3 feet wide and from 
G yards to 8 yards long, or in small round 
heaps. The heaps are covered with straw 
and then earthed half way tip; after a 
short interval the earthing up is completed. 
The more popular, and perhaps preferable, 
method is to leave the roots In the ground 
and lift them as required. A slight frost 
is believed to improve the flavour, and 
even a prolonged frost appears to do 
little, if any, damage. The remainder of 
the crop should be cleared off and clamped 
In a cool place before top growth begins, 
usually in February. A suitable site for 
a clamp is under a north w’all or on a 
northerly slope. 

Cooking.— The full food value of Par¬ 
snips is obtained only when they are boiled 
whole, till quite Soft. Cut up and served 
with butter or dripping, salt and pepper, 
they make a most wholesome dish. They 
are also excellent for flavouring soup and 
stews, and for making vegetable pies, etc. 
In various parts of the Continent salt fish 
and Parsnips are a favoured dish.— 
Leaflet No. 70 of the Board of Agriculture 
and Fisheries. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Sprouting of lato Potatoes. —Some growers 
of Potatoes, whilst careful to sprout early 
varieties before planting, do not always 
trouble about late sorts, consequently it some¬ 
times happens that the sets fail to start in the 
ground. It is admitted, of course, that not a 
few varieties are slow in ** chitting,*’ but if 
between now and date of planting the boxes 
of seed can be removed to a warmer atmo¬ 
sphere for ahont & week and sprinkled now 
and again with water, «p routing will take 
place. I bare always found it a great gain 
to start with tubers that have sprouted.— 
W. P. D. 

Resuscitated winter Oreens.— A good few 

breadths of winter Greens that were almost 
regarded as hopeless in the arctic weather 
experienced since Christmas have recovered 
somewhat, and promise slight gatherings of 
tops and side shoots. This is especially notice¬ 
able in such things as Kale and Purple Sprout¬ 
ing Broccoli. I have noticed that some who 
were able to spread about the ground dried 
Pea haulm and straw have not been quite so 
hard hit in the great frost, whilst those who 
had their plants under south walls have come 
off the best.—W. F. D. 

Leeks.—' The maincrop sewing of Leeks was 
made during the week in rich and well-exposed 
soil. The variety favoured for this purpose is 
the old and reliable Musselburgh Leek, still 
one of the best and most reliable for winter 
and spring use.—W. McG. 
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THE WEEK'S WORK. 


OPEN-AIR GARDENING. 

In bloom May l.-.Y arcissi (in great variety). 
Anemone blanda, A. apennina, A. Pulsatilla 
(Pasque-flower), A. ltobinsoniana, A. ranun- 
cnloides, A. thalictroidcs, Fritillaria im¬ 
perials (Crown Imperial), F. Meleagris (in 
variety), Cyclamen Coum, Chionodoxas (in 
variety), Puschkinia scilloidcs, Scillas (in 
variety), Trillium grandiflorum, Erythroniums 
(in variety), Muscari (Grape Hyacinths) (in 
variety), Iris stylosa. Saxifrages (in great 
variety), Androsace Chamiejasme, Aubrietias 
(in variety), Anchusa myosotidiflora, Vraba 
brunicEfolia, Sisyrinchium grandiflorum, San- 
guinaria canadensis (Bloodroot), Omphalodes 
cappadocica, 0. verna, Mertensia virginica, 
Pulmonaria angustifolia azurea, P.‘officinalis, 
Beilis Dresden China, Viola gracilis, Primula 
dcnticulata, P. cashmeriana, P. rosea, P. 
Julias, Alyssum saxatilc (Gold Dust), Orobus 
vermis roscus, Polygala Chamxbuxus pur- 
purea, Andromeda polifolia. Daphne Cneorum, 
D. Mezercum, Ericas (in variety), Polyanthus 
(in variety), Forget-me-nots, Tufted Pansies (in 
variety). Tulip species, Violets (in variety), 
Synthyris reniformis . 

The week’s work— Pull advantage has been 
taken of the fine weather during the peat week, 
and much planting done. A quantity of Meco- 
nopsis integrifolia and M. Wallichi, raised 
from seed and potted into 5-inch pots, has 
been planted out in groups in the rock garden, 
placing from a dozen to twenty plants in each 
group at about 18 inches apart. These plants 
are moisture-loving, preferring peat, leaf- 
mould, and loam in about equal parts, while 
not objecting to rich, light loam alone. 
Equally important for M. Wallichi is the ques¬ 
tion of soil richnetis, hence too great a pro¬ 
portion of peat should not be employed, or if 
for any reason used, it must bo liberally en¬ 
riched. A fairly deep bed of soil well mixed 
with cow-manure should always be provided. 
In some measure, too, the Meconopsis prefers 
shade, though, with root-moisture assured, this 
is only desirable for securing greater longevity 
to the flowers, while in cold districts with 
much rainfall, shade should be dispensed with. 
Early-flowering Chrysanthemums have been 
planted out on a south border. They succeed 
best in this position, as the stems require to 
become well ripened to produce good flowers. 
Ordinary garden soil that has been deeply dug 
and moderately manured is rich enough for 
them. A distance of 5 feet should be allowed 
between each plant. All Sweet Peas raised in 
pots have been planted out on deeply-treached 
an l well-manured ground. 

Many early-flowering subjects in the herba¬ 
ceous borders will now need oupport. Peren¬ 
nial Peas should be staked early. Peeoniee, 
Delphiniums, Oriental Poppies, Campanulas. 
Galegas, Lupins, and all plants of strong and 
heavy growth are liable to be broken down, 
and must be supported in the early stages of 
their growth. I do not advocate staking and 
tying everything, but only these especially 
liable to injury. As most plants are in groups, 
a few sprays of Pea-sticks placed round and 
among them will be all the support they re¬ 
quire, and by the time they reach the flower¬ 
ing 6tage the plants practically hide all the 
sticks. Eremuri in a warm position are now 
pushing up their flowering-spikes. It is not 
advisable to tie the flower spikes to sticks, as 
they are very liable to be snapped oil juet 
above these. A good mulching has been 
afforded them, and copious supplies of water 
will be given during dry weather. 

Alpine Auriculas are useful for the rock 
garden, small beds, and borders. Seeds should 
bo sown now for raising plants to flower next 
year. From a packet of a good strain of seed 
a great variety of colours may be obtained. 
As the seeds often germinate slowly and irre¬ 
gularly, they are best sown in boxes of rather 
light soil, just covering the seeds, afterwards 
standing in a cold-frame where shade can be 
given until the seedlings appear. The soil 
must never be allowed to become dry. Old 
plants may be divided as soon as they have 
finished flowering, and if dibbled into some 
shady spot will make strong plants for another 
season. F. W. Gallop. 

Lilford Hall GardcjkSrJOundle, KorMiants. 
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Bora pruning.— The pruning of Tea and 
Hybrid Tea Roses, which was still further post¬ 
poned so that the wood killed or partly so by 
the frost could be the better distinguished, 
has now been carried out. On the whole, the 
less of wood has been less than was antici¬ 
pated. 

Bedding plants. —Such os will this season be 
used for this purpose must now be got out into 
cooler quarters, such as pits and frames, to 
undergo a thorough hardening off. Although 
the weather is now milder, it will not be wise 
to trust too much to appearances, and the 
frames and pits should be well covered down' 
at night. Any subject of which there was a 
shortage, and had, therefore, to be propagated 
late, should, of course, bo kept back until the 
plants are of good size and well rooted. 
Hardier subjects, such as Dianthuses, Antir¬ 
rhinums, and other half-hardy annuals may 
now be freely aired in the day time, not only 
to harden growth, but to keep them dwarf and 
bushy. As a result of the severe frosts en¬ 
countered during the winter, the majority of 
the plants with which the beds were filled last 
autumn have been partly or wholly killed. 
The beds may, therefore, be prepared for their 
summer occupants as opportunity offers. 

Border Chrysanthemums. — These should 
now be subjected to a more plentiful supply of 
air, and as the weather becomes warmer draw 
the lights off when fine, during the daytime. 
Attend to the stopping of all plants which 
have not yet had that attention, so that they 
may break and be in good condition for setting 
out in the border about the middle of May. 
In the meantime, get the border manured and 
dug, so that the soil will be in good working 
order by the time mentioned. 

Herbaceous borders.— Like many other gar¬ 
dening operations, the manuring and pointing 
of the soil in the borders have fallen into 
arrears in consequence of frost and frequent 
snowstorms preventing their being proceeded 
with. An effort must, therefore, be made to 
get it done quickly, so that the sowing of an¬ 
nuals for the filling of vacant epaoes can be 
carried cut with ao little loss of time as pos¬ 
sible afterwards. Although late, these will, 
given genial weather, yield equally as good 
results as if sown earlier or at the usual time. 

Michaelmas Daisies. — Where time and 
labour have not admitted of these being lifted 
and replanted, the number of growths in the 
clumps should, as soon a/3 the beet can be dis- 
tingitiched, be thinned out, leaving from five 
to seven, according to variety and habit of 
growth. The best shoots are invariably found 
on the outside of clumps which are not annu¬ 
ally lifted and divided. The foregoing remarks 
do not apply to the Amelins and acris varie¬ 
ties, and the same with regard to A. ericoides 
and A. horizontalis. When whatever is neces¬ 
sary to be done is completed give the ground 
between the stools a dressing of short rotten 
manure and point it in. 

Winter-flowering Begonias.— Continue with 
the propagation of the various forms of Be¬ 
gonia Gloire de Lorraine until the required 
number has been obtained. The earliest struck 
batch is now ready for potting off into 60-sized 
pots. Cuttings of other winter-flowering varie¬ 
ties should now be taken and put in heat tc 
strike. These are not grown nearly so much 
as used to be the case, but they are very 
useful for winter decoration. B. Weltoniem 
when well grown makes a charming pot plant. 
Begonia Rex should now be shaken out, 
divided, if necessary to increase stock, and re¬ 
potted. Placed in sharp heat, they will quickly 
recover, and soon become well rooted. 

Propagating stove plants.— Cuttings shoulc 
now bo taken and inserted singly in small pots 
of Thyraacanthue, Seriocographia, Scutellariae 
Plumbago rosea, Aphelandras, Centradeniae 
Ixoras, and, if not already done. Gardenia? 
also. The last batch of Poineettias should now 
be brought forward from their resting 
quarters and started with a view to their fur 
nishing a good supply of cuttings. If stock it 
short, the otems may be utilised, cutting them 
into 3-inch lengths or thereabouts and insert 
ing them round the edge of 6-inch pots filled 
with sandy, peaty compost. Each portior 
should be cut close to a joint at the base, and 
the top part the same. 


Stove management.— The blinds for afford¬ 
ing the nebeesary amount of shade should be 
got ready, as they will now be required during 
the hottest part of the day when the weather 
is bright. More heat and moisture are also 
necessary, securing the increase of tempera- 
ture by the aid of sun heat to avoid the ex¬ 
penditure of more fuel for the purpose. As the 
soil in the pots now dries up more quickly 
than heretofore, watering should have atten¬ 
tion both morning and afternoon. This re¬ 
mark applies to the watering in other houses 
also. Syringing can now be treely indulged in* 

Potato planting.— Under changed conditions, 
this should now be persevered with and 
brought to a speedy conclusion. The ground, 
it is true, has yet to be prepared in some in¬ 
stances, but in the generality of cases it has 
been dug, and nothing but fine weather is 
needed to get the planting done in a satis¬ 
factory manner. Opening a trench either with 
a hoe or spade to a depth of 5 inches is the 
more satisfactory method of planting to adopt. 
Dibbling in the sets is good practice, also, 
where the soil is loose so that the holes can 
be satisfactorily closed in with hoe or rake 
afterwards, but on heavy soils it is the least 
desirable way of planting, owing to the diffi¬ 
culty of getting a sufficiency of fine soil to sur¬ 
round and cover the sets with. Another way 
of planting practised by some is to make a 
hole with a spade, drop in the cets, and return 
the soil. Unless carefully done, this method 
has the demerit of burying the ce-ts too deep, 
while, unless the places are marked off before¬ 
hand, the sets will be at irregular distances 
apart in the rows. The main crop and late 
varieties should be planted not lees than 2 feet 
6 inches between the rows, particularly if inter¬ 
cropping is contemplated. With regard to 
early varieties, the warmth of the sun will 
soon induce the dope of these to push through 
the soil. A good look out must, therefore, bo 
kept, either drawing soil over them as soon 
ai they appear or protecting them with litter 
until all are sufficiently advanced in growth 
to warrant moulding up. After this, stable 
litter forme a good protective agent. 

Peas. —The rows of plants resulting from the 
earlier sowings must, as soon as ready, have 
soil drawn up to them on either side of the 
rows and then be staked, using stakes cT a 
sufficient height to suit each variety. Sowing 
being all behind-hand, several rows, and of 
different varieties, should be got in at once, 
selecting these so that they will come in to 
succeed each other. The seeds will now germi¬ 
nate quickly, and a good rule to follow is to 
sow every fortnight from now until the end of 
June— i.e., if a long and late supply has to be 
maintained. 

Broad Beans.— Another good sowing should 
now be made of a Longpod variety, and in a 
fortnight or three weeks sow again, selecting 
on this occasion one of the Windsor varieties. 

Brussels Sprouts.— If favourable weather 
continues, the earliest-raised plants, as soon 
as sufficiently hardened, may be planted out. 
Choose a deeply-dug, well-manured piece of 
ground for them, and set them out in drills 
drawn about 4 inches deep, 30 inches apart, 
and let the plants stand 2 feet asunder in the 
rows. When the plants grow away freely, the 
drills can be filled in, which will steady the 
stems and obviate the necessity for moulding. 
Lift the plants with as good a ball of 6oil as 
possible, and make them quite firm after clos¬ 
ing in the holes, so that they will not be 
affected by rough winds. If it is the intention 
to crop the ground between the rows with 
Turnips or something which will coma off 
before the plants become too far advanced in 
growth, the rows may in that case ctand 3 feet 
apart. 

Alisa Craig Onions. — These chould he 
planted without further delay. The lifting 
and planting should be most carefully done, 
ind as firmly as possible. Unless the soil is 
exceptionally dry, no water will be required. 

Spring-sown Onions. —As soon as the plauts 
are through the soil the hoe should be plied 
between the rows, but care must he taken not 
to hoe too near the drills so that the plants 
become loosened. Parsnips and Carrots also 
require treating in the same way. 

Beetroot.— Make another sowing of the 
Turnip or Globe-rooted variety. Also make 
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provision for sowing: the maincrop varieties, of 
which the Cheltenham Green-top is to be recom¬ 
mended. Rake the surface down to a fine tilth 
in order to obtain a good seed bed. Draw 
shallow drills 1 foot apart and eow the seeds 
two or three in a place about 9 inches apart. 
If there has been a difficulty in raising a crop 
in previous years give the plot a dusting of 
soot in a not too fresh condition or of wood 
ashes. 

Grafting.—As the sap is now flowing more 
freely, this operation should be pushed on 
with and brought to a close before the weather 
becomes too warm, as both stocks and scions 
would then be in too advanced a stage for a 
succcceful result to follow. A. W. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Peach and nectarine trees on a south wall 
are now in full bloom. As soon as the petals 
fall, disbudding will be commenced, and com¬ 
pleted in several operations at intervals of a 
week or ten days, according to the growth of 
the tree3. Disbudding requires much judg¬ 
ment, for if too many buds be removed at 
one time a check will result, and many of the 
fruits will turn yellow and fall off. The shoots 
at the back and front of the branches should 
be first removed, any young fruits found at 
the base of the shoot being left if it be thought 
desirable to retain them. It is better to nip 
off the point of the shoot in this case, leaving 
the base of the shoot with the young fruit on 
it. The points of the other shoots should for 
the present not be pinched. It may be neces¬ 
sary with some of them later on to avoid 
crowding, but the third disbudding is the best 
time to do this. If fruits have 6et thickly, the 
worst placed should first be removed, always 
dispensing with those that are small and weak. 

Apricots are commencing to bloom, and will 
also shortly need attention in the matter of 
disbudding. If properly attended to at this 
season very little pruning will be required 
next winter. Train in young growths near to 
the base of branches that are likely to become 
useless and have to be removed in the near 
future, and preserve others that are wanted 
for filling up spaces and for fruiting the fol¬ 
lowing year. Disbudding is one of the most 
important details in fruit culture, and should 
only be performed by an experienced hand. 
The 

Gooseberry crop promises well, but this fruit 
is easily damaged by late spring frosts. 
Almost as soon as the leaves are formed they 
are liable to attacks of the Gooseberry and 
Currant eawfly, which commences to hatch at 
the end of April and the beginning of May. 
Prompt measures should be taken to destroy 
these pests. The shoots should be examined 
two or three times a week for the purpose of 
destroying any caterpillars that may be 
found, pinching them with the fingers. A dust¬ 
ing of lime and soot is often beneficial to the 
trees, as it destroys many inseots on the plants 
and in the ground. Arsenate of lead or some 
other poisonous insecticide is most efficacious, 
but there is danger of some getting on to the 
fruits, and I do not care to use these poisons 
except in extreme cases, and then the fruits 
are always washed before they are used. The 

Thinning of Grapes now requires almost 
constant attention. One most important point 
in Grape thinning is to commence early. 
Begin thinning at the bottom of the bunch 
and work upwards. Take out all inside berries, 
cross berries, and small berries first. The 
berries left should be the large ones that point 
straight out. The habit of the different varie¬ 
ties should be studied, as some varieties re¬ 
quire more thinning than others. 

Asparagus is much later than usual owing 
to the continued slight frosts, but I notice that 
the crowns are now on the move, and after a 
few warm days and nights it should be both 
plentiful and good. The surface soil has again 
been lightly stirred with a digging-fork to en¬ 
able the young shoots to push through the 
ground without injury. Afterwards a good 
dressing of common ealt was given, this not 
only acting as a manure, but greatly assisting 
in keeping down weeds. Cutting Asparagus re¬ 
quires great care, otherwise a large number of 
the heads under the surface will be destroyed 


with the knife. The soil should be carefully 
drawn back from the shoot to be cut prepara¬ 
tory to working the knife oarefully down to 
its base, so as not to injure any of the unde¬ 
veloped surrounding growths. It should be 
cut before the heads are much run out, and 
the greater the length of blanched stem the 
better. A further sowing of 

Broad Beans has been made to furnish a 
late supply. This cowing was made on ground 
of a retentive nature that was well trenched 
and manured, so that the plants will be able 
to withstand drought and heat. When the 
plants of the earlier sowings have reached a 
height of about 4 inohes the rows will he 
moulded up to steady the plants. Continue to 
sow successive beds of 

Spinach.— At this season a rich and deeply 
cultivated site should be chosen, as this veget- I 
able has a. tendency to bolt on poor and ' 
shallow soil. Thinning the seedlings to 6 inches 
apart immediately they are fit to handle will 
also help to prevent bolting. New Zealand 
Spinach is very useful during hot, dry weather, 
as the plants revel in drought and sunshine. 
The seed may he Gown in boxes at the present 
time, planting out the seedlings ' when ( the 
weather is sufficiently warm, remembering that 
the plauts are easily injured by frost. A small 
bed planted on a south border will generally 
suffice for any medium-sized establishment. 
Seeds may he sown in the open during the 
second or third week in May. The earliest- 
planted 

Potatoes are pushing through the soil, and 
require protection from frost. The soil is 
drawn up to the stems of the plants and a 
quantity of covering material is at hand. No 
overhead covering should be allowed to remain 
on during the day. Potatoes in pits are ven¬ 
tilated freely, removing the lights entirely on 
fine mornings, replacing them at night. When 
the weather is favourable ventilation is per¬ 
mitted at night. They are afforded liberal 
supplies of water as required. A sowing of 

Scarlet Runner Beans has been made in 
boxes and placed in a oold-frame to furnish 
plants for putting out in the open ground next 
month. Seedlings raised in this manner will 
come into bearing two or three weeks before 
those sown out-of-doors. Continue to plant out 
in various parts of the garden 

Lettuces which have been forwarded under 
glass. Sowings of both Cabbages and Cos 
varieties are made once every ten days. Prick 
out 

Celery at 4 inohes apart on a firm bottom, 
so that a ball of soil may be lifted with the 
roots at the time of transplanting. Celeriac 
requires to be grown in soil which has been 
well enriched with farmyard manure. The 
second week in May is the best time for plant¬ 
ing. Allow the plants plenty of room, a,nd 
keep them well supplied with water. If the 
weather is favourable the maincrop of 

Beetroot should now be sown. If the seed 
is good and the ground in good working order 
quick germination and a healthy growth 
should result. Ground that was well manured 
for a previous crop best suits Beet, contaot with 
fresh manure causing the roots to fork badly 
and inducing a rank growth. ‘ The ground 
should he stirred to a good depth, a loose soil 
favouring the germination of the seed and a 
clean straight growth of the roots. The drills 
on heavy ground should be drawn at 18 inches 
apart, hut on light or poor soils 15 inches will 
be ample. 8ow thinly, and cover with some of 
the finest.surface soil. As soon as seen, the 
plants should be well dusted with soot and 
lime. F. W. Gallop. 


SCOTLAND. 

Stove.—With the higher temperature out-of- 
doors and the increasing sun heat there is not 
the same necessity for firing to the extent 
which has hitherto been advisable in view of 
the recent severe weather. When watering is 
done in the early morning the fire may be 
damped down, and merely kept alight until the 
afternoon is far advanced. By early closing 
the heat of the sun, may he conserved, hut at 
the same time it is bad policy to allow the 
thermometer to fall too markedly (luring the 


night. There are many young plants just at 
this time which require a little nursing, and 
any great variation in the heat, while it may 
not injure them seriously, may yet check their 
growth. If a sufficiency of cuttings of the 
various stove subjects has not yet been se¬ 
cured, this ought to he seen to without delay. 
Such things as Acalyphas, Dracaenas, Crotons, 
and winter-flowering Begonias generally, will 
root readily in the propagating-pit at this 
season. Where the stove is used as an auxi¬ 
liary to the forcing-house there will be a 
steady stream of plants at different stages 
passing through. In such a case the house 
will be more or less congested, and its appear¬ 
ance may not be so bright as usual. Bloom is 
fairly plentiful, among other things stray 
spikes of Pancratiums are being thrown up. 
These are from plants which were recently 
broken up, for, as is generally the case, the 
disturbance upsets the bulbs, and for a time 
renders their period of blooming rather un¬ 
certain. A useful little subject is the Artillery 
plant (Pilea muscosa), which is not now so fre¬ 
quently met with as was at one time the case. 
It is very useful in pans, equally so in quite 
small pots, and it is quite easily increased by 
means of cuttings. Selaginellas and Lycopode, 
both in this and in other cooler houses, give 
signs of renewed growth, and may, if needful, 
be divided or repotted. Climbing plants mak¬ 
ing strong shoots must be tied in and spaced 
at regular intervale. During summer these 
may be allowed a little liberty of growth, for 
they act as a shade to the plants grown under¬ 
neath. At the same time it is as well to bear 
in mind that there i-3 a distinotion between 
liberty and licence. 

Greenhouses.— These are quite attractive 
now, although the increasing numbers of 
blooms and of flowering shrubs in the open 
rather tend to discount flowers under glass. 
Arum Lilies are now being regularly assisted 
by means of liquid-manure, which is riven to 
them at almost every watering. This not only 
encourages luxuriant and healthy leafage, but 
assists in the production of massive spathea. 
Very attractive are the minute starry blooms 
of the Diosma. This plant is additionally 
attractive by reason of the faint Pine-like 
perfume which is emitted by the shoots if 
brushed against or bruised. Primulas of many 
kinds bulk largely in the display just at pre¬ 
sent. P. kewensis has seldom been more satis¬ 
factory. While seedling pieces of this and of 
P. vert-ioillata may produce flowers individu¬ 
ally larger, yet I think that for effect two- 
year-old plants are to be preferred. Both of 
these Primulas show to advantage when grown 
in pans. Plants of Nicotiana Sander®, pre¬ 
viously referred to, yet remain in excellent 
condition and have well justified their inclu¬ 
sion for early spring work under glass. Pelar¬ 
goniums are showy, and now receive a little 
chemical stimulant in solution twice a week. 
Except on cold, dull days, or when the ther¬ 
mometer shows a marked drop around 8 p.m., 
the fire is dispensed with. In the case of Arum 
Lilies and of Pelargoniums of the Regal 
family, occasional vaporisings are needful to 
prevent outbreaks of aphides. 

Hardy fruit.— Peaches and Nectarines, while 
to some extent in flower, are no-t generally so. 
The lateness of the season is very noticeable 
in the case of these trees, for usually at this 
date the earliest varieties have set their crops. 
The outlook, however, so far as bloom, at any 
rate, is concerned, is highly gratifying. Plums, 
also, appear likely to be a good crop, and the 
buds are on the point of expanding; indeed, 
in the case of Reine Claude de Bavay, upon a 
brick wall facing south, the blooms are already 
open. Pears do not in a few cases promise 
quite so well as is generally the case in these 
gardens, a few varieties—notably Souvenir de 
Congres and some trees of Marie Lo-uise 
d’Uccle—being barren. Beurr6 Hardy, Louise 
Bonne, Jargonelle, William’s, and Beurr6 Gif- 
fard are the furthest advanced of the others, 
and will very shortly be in bloom. Concerning 
Apples and Cherries, present indications point 
to, at least, a satisfactory show. 

Sweet Peas.— The planting out of Sweet 
Peas raised in pots has been delayed by reason 
of the wetness of the soil. The plants have 
now been well hardened off, and, as the 
weather signs point to more c-ati^factory con- 
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ditions, planting oat will shortly bo under¬ 
taken. 

Hardy Chrysanthemums. —There has been a 
certain soarodty of the right type of cuttings 
from the old stools of these useful plants dur¬ 
ing the present spring. Many of these were 
either blind or produced embryo buds in the 
tips of the ahoote, with the rtesult that propa¬ 
gation has been somewhat delayed. A suffi¬ 
cient number has now been obtained, and they 
are in the course of being hardened ofl with 
a view to early planting. 

Vegetable garden. —A renewal of compara¬ 
tively favourable weather—one cannot say 
more than comparatively—has permitted a con¬ 
tinuance of work upon the soil. All digging 
has now been finished with the exception of 
the quarters occupied by Curly Kale and 
Spinach Beet. From both of these good pick¬ 
ings will be procurable until the plants go to 
flower in the middle of May. Celery trenches 
have now been finished, and seedlings of that 
plant were in the course of the week pricked 
ofl. The varieties handled included Wright’s 
White, Grove Pink, and Major Clarke’s Red. 
The last is an excellent late variety, not, I 
think, sufficiently well known. We have etill 
at this late date a considerable quantity in 
very fair order. Cauliflowers raised in heat 
are being hardened, and such plants as have 
survived the winter in cold-frames may be 
put out at any time. Sowings—fairly liberal 
ones—of Scarlet Nantes and cf Early Horn 
Carrots were made, as were at the came time 
sowings of Golden Ball and White Six Weeks 
Turnips. A small quantity of Chervil was sown. 
It is curious that, while Parsley suffered 
severely during the past winter, Chervil came 
through practically unscathed, and is, as a 
matter of fact, more plentiful than Parsley. 
Plants of the latter, raised in a gentle heat, 
are being inured to a lower temperature. 
Further sowings of Peas were made. At this 
season I like to make good sowings of the 
Gladstone Pea. but, as it was impossible to 
obtain that variety. Autocrat was substituted. 
Other, sorts included Duke of Albany and 
Stratagem. More Broad Beans went out, and 
a large quantity of all kinds of Brassicas was 
pricked ofl into cold-frames now vacant. 

W. McGUFrofl. 

Balmae Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 


PAINT IN THE GARDEN. 

No paint should be of such a kind or tint 
that it either wars with what is near or 
unduly attracts to itself. If we take the 
case of plants in tubs, there is an unhappy 
convention that the tub must be a bright 
green and the hoops black; the greener the 
green the better the painter is pleased. 
He only thinks of the tub, not knowing 
that whatever its'colour may be it should 
be quite secondary to that of the plant. 
It is a safe rule that no tint of green 
that is cruder or greener than that of the 
leaves should go on the tub, and there 
is IK) need to paint the hoops another 
colour: in fact, it is better, besides being 
a considerable saving of labour, to paint it 
all out of one pot. If it is asked wliat 
colour other than white it is ln\st to use 
for seats, a neutral grey may safely be 
advised; such a grey as may be matched 
from the bark of young stems from 3 inches 
to 4 inches in diameter of Spanish Chest¬ 
nut or from many kinds of tree bark. This 
at any rate would be safe. Tint anyone 
who is careful in the matter of colour 
would have some pieces of hoard painted 
in a series of such tints and see which 
would suit the actual place, according to 
its aspect and its own special conditions. 
The lovely silvery-grey of Oak unpainted, 
ns in an old park paling, or of old Elm 
weather !>oarding can hardly l;e matched 
in paint because its quality is a matter of 
surface texture as well as of actual colour, 
but something of the kind might he at¬ 
tempted. For simple board seats fixed on 
stumps in woodland a useful colour is that 
of a scale of bark of Scots Fir, a warm 
grey. But In all painting of seats the con¬ 


siderations that matter are that they 
should be visible enough, but not unduly 
prominent, and that their colour should 
harmonise with what is near, but should 
never compete with It.— Gertrude Jekyli. 
in Country Life. 


BEE& 

BEES AND FERTILISATION. 

This is the blossom period of the year, and 
it so happens that in this particular spring 
all flowers are very late. . It is to be 
hoped that fertilisation will be generally 
effective. Of course, some fruits, such as 
the Strawberry, the Loganberry, and the 
Raspberry, are capable of fertilising them¬ 
selves ; but, as a rule, an external agent 
is required to carry the process through, 
and even the above-mentioned 'will have 
larger and more fruit if bees get to them. 
Gardeners must not overlook the fact that 
the hash fruits—Gooseberries, Currants, 
and the like—derive immense advantage 
from the attention of bees to their blos¬ 
soms, as well as the larger fruits, such as 
Apples, Pears, Plums, etc. I believe the 
last-named fruit, except the popular Vic¬ 
toria, will never, or only seldom, set with¬ 
out the assistance of some insect. I am 
told this is so, but it would be interesting 
to have Alie opinion of some expert fruit¬ 
grower oil the subject. How important is 
the activity of the bee is shown by the fact 
that, after careful experiment and calcu¬ 
lation, it has been proved that no less than 
80 per cent, of fruit fertilisation is done 
by this particular insect, all others sharing 
with the wind the remaining 20 per cent. 
If there be no bees near, wlint a loss there 
must inevitably be, therefore, of fruit, 
both as to quality and size. Striking an 
average, the duration of fruit-flowering 
periods is about nineteen days, I suppose, 
taking the case of the larger fruits only. 
Consequently, there is none too much time 
for this work to. be finished effectively on 
the thousands of blossoms, seeing that each 
one must be visited not less than five or 
six times to make the operation complete. 
This refers to the time after the blossoms 
are at their best and ready for the bees’- 
labour. Gardeners say that fruit blossoms 
reach this stage in a week when the 
weather favours growth. 

The Americans in the past have been 
foremost in experimenting upon fertilisa¬ 
tion. One definite instance only may be 
quoted. It refers to seed-growing, but can 
be applied equally well to fruit-growing 
also. Of 100 flower-heads of Red Clover 
pro feel ed by a fine net, not one produced a 
single seed, while 100 beads left open, and 
which were visited by bees, yielded 2,780 
seeds. Instances could be given of fruit- 
trees, too. Certain branches of these have 
been covered, others have been uncovered. 
The former limbs blossomed well, but no 
fruit followed. Those exposed to the bees 
bore plenty of fruit. Bee-keeping and 
fruit-growing are inseparably interre¬ 
lated. It is time England woke up to this 
fact and definitely encouraged the cult of 
the bee on a large scale. It must he noted, 
too, that only one-tenth of the nectar is 
ever gathered from flowers. 

Bee-keepers in May must diligently 
build up their stocks in anticipation of the 
honey flow. Surely this year this will be 
a heavy one, because flowers, etc., have 
been delayed and will doubtless burst out 
in great profusion when they have a 
chance. We hope there will be no very 
late frosts. Look out for swarms iu the 
second half of this month, and have every¬ 
thing ready in good time. If the locality 
be an early one it is possible to put a 
super on In May, but be careful to keep 
the hive very warm. B. R. H. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
fxiAvtb Airs nomn. 

Annual from Salonica ( Prentis).— 1 The plant 
is Hypecoum grandiflorum, belonging to the 
Poppy order. It has a fairly wide distribution 
throughout the Mediterranean region, though 
whether it is much known or grown at the 
present time is a moot point. If seeds cannot 
bo had in this country then you might prob¬ 
ably get your friend to send you eome. 

Pelargoniums for winter flowering (M. T.j. 
—To have Zonal Pelargoniums in flower during 
the winter months cuttings should be taken at 
once. Insert singly in small 60-pots in equal 
proportions of sandy loam and leaf-soil, and 
stand in a warm greenhouse. When the cut¬ 
tings are well rooted and commence to make 
a little growth, pot on into 5-inch pots and 
stand in a cool frame for their summer 
quarters. Keep all long shoots pinched back 
to form a plant of good habit, and pinch the 
flower-buds out as they appear. At the end 
of July another shift may be afforded, a 6-inch 
or 7-inch pot being a useful size. Place back 
into the frame, and continue pinching for a 
month or six weeks. Foe the final potting 
loam and leaf-soil in equal proportions, with 
the addition of a little well-rotted stable- 
manure and a small portion of sharp sand, are 
essential. At the beginning of September dis¬ 
continue pinching, and give a weak stimulant 
twice a week. As soon as the plants begin to 
show flower, inland in a greenhouse for their 
winter quarters. Care should be taken during 
the winter months with the watering. 

Azalea mollis after blooming (T. F. and 
Inquirer).—"When flowering is over the plants 
must be gradually hardened off. If this ie well 
done, and when all danger from frost is over 
the plants may he plunged out-of-doors in an 
open spot. A bed of C-ocoanut-ftbre refuse is 
the best plunging material, as it keeps the 
roots in a uniform state of moisture. During 
the summer the plants must be carefully 
watered, and occasionally a little weak liquid- 
manure given. In this way the flower-buds 
will eet quite freely, and the blossoms on estab¬ 
lished plants remain fresh longer than those 
that are just lifted from the open ground and 
taken into the greenhouse. Planting out and 
forcing in alternate years are also pr&oliseil 
with advantage by many, but in either case 
the principal read to success is to see that the 
plants are properly supplied with water 
throughout the summer and are not crowded, 
as a free circulation of air is very necessary 
to the formation of flower-buds. Unless very 
leggy we should not advise you to prune, as 
they will naturally branch out later on, more 
especially if you plant them out, which may 
bo done now. 

VEGETABLES. 

Growing Peas in trenches (P.). —As a pre¬ 
caution against drought, in the case of mid¬ 
season crops, we consider this b a decidedly 
satisfactory mode of growing Peas. We have 
seen trenches prepared as if for Celery, about 
6 feet apart, with a good quantity of old Musb- 
roora-bed-manure forked into them; and es 
soon as the Peas were tip and staked, a good 
mulching of half-decayed manure was applied, 
by means of which one good soaking of water 
kept the soil moist for a considerable period, 
and ensured a fine crop of tender Peas. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

Ed. P. Frost.— Sorry to say we are unable to 
say, but it is quite an easy matter to fertilise 
the flowers in the middle of the day when the 
pollen is dry, using a camel-hair brush or a 
rabbit’s-tail for the purpose. 


HAKES OF PLAHT8 AHD FR UI TS . 

Hams of plant.—Olney.- 'The Pasque-flower 
(Anemone Pulsatilla). 


Dutch Bees (Rushford ).—For Dutch bees, 
which are said to be good disease roisters, 
though I have never tried them, try Mr. 
J. C. B. Mason, The Bee Farm, Buro, Suffolk. 
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THE GOOD NURSERY AND ITS 
PROPAGATOR. 

A nurseryman who read my notes of late 
was so deeply moved as to write to the 
office to withdraw his advertisement, a 
mode of reasoning which needs no com¬ 
ment; but in the hope of proving to him 
that my writing on the matter is not 
against but for his work, I will call his 
attention to a few facts. We are all in¬ 
debted to the good nursery, and cannot do 
without it and its owner. To those who 
have long knowledge of our rapidly chang¬ 
ing London, the loss of some of the old 
nurseries is frequently felt. Osborne’s, of 
Fulham, a most interesting nursery, of 
it both the fine shrubs and owner have 
left pleasant memories, Lees, of Hammer¬ 
smith, Rollison, of Tooting, and many 
others now covered by the dismal, 
structures of the modern architect. And 
now Coombe Wood, for trees and shrubs 
the richest in Europe, has gone the way 
of many others, and our hope is that the 
young men will replace them in a way 
worthy of the theme in our hind rightly 
supposed to be the home of gardening. 

Full of good things ns these old nurseries 
were, they had not the vast resources in 
stocks of things to graft on of the modern 
nurseries. Quince, Paradise, Manetti, 
Brier, which have their uses, and, as we 
shall see, their dangers if the propagator 
is not made to look a little beyond his own 
nose. 

LOSS OF THE CLEMATIS. 

No one who considers the matter can sup¬ 
pose that the present way of growing the 
Clematis is right Everybody complains 
of it both on the Continent and in this 
country, and many give up the attempt 
to grow it, as they say the plants die. 
There is not the slightest reason why this 
should be. One has only to go into a large 
or small garden, and perhaps he will not 
find more than one or two plants, if any, 
of one of the most beautiful climbers of the 
northern world, and one that is admirably 
adapted for our climate. This state of 
things arises from the artificial and round¬ 
about way of grafting the Clematis on the 
wild plant of the Surrey hills. I have 
proved this from my own plantings. Not 
one-tenth of the plants is sold or grown 
that ought to be. This is surely no gain 
to the nursery business? 

LOSS OF A FINE EVERGREEN 
(PIIILLYREA DECORA) FROM 
GRAFTING. 

Tiie best of its family known to us was 
found many years ago by Balansa on the 
coast of the Black Sea. It w r as systemati¬ 
cally killed by the propagator grafting it 
on the Privet. That is not a matter of 
argument, but rests on the evidence of the 
late Mr. Anthony Waterer, of Knaphill. 
who told me of his losses. My own large 
group of it. after an ugly existence, died. 
Tiiis is what Mr. Bean says in “ Trees and 
Shrubs.” Vol. 2, page 142: It is very dis¬ 
tinct from the others. . . . O wing to its 
being grafted on the Privet (an evil prac¬ 
tice) many of the plants were short-lived. 

The Privet disfigures many gardens 
owing to its being misused as a stock on 
which to graft the Lilacs. The Zoo in the 
Regent’s Park is full of It—and many 
other gardens, public and private. It fan¬ 
cied I was alone it: mf hatred ot i|£\ipyri 


read in The Garden lately that in some 
cities in China its ill-odour in flower had 
such bed effects that its use had to be for¬ 
bidden. 

GRAFTING WITHOUT NEED. 

Can anything be more absurd than to 
graft the Pyracuntha, which in many parts 
of our country fruits as freely as the Haw r - 
thorn? The right way is to raise it from 
seed, which has the additional advant¬ 
age that it may give us a little variation 
that makes a plant more precious. My 
catastrophe with the shrub arose in con¬ 
nection with a large group I bought in a 
Surrey nursery, not knowing it was on 
the Quince. After a time the Quince be¬ 
gan to show up from the mass, and I had 
to take it all to the fire-heap. Any such 
work as tills surely cannot do any good 
to the nursery trade. It may be an ex¬ 
ceptional case, and may have arisen 
from the abundance of stocks in the 
nurseries which causes the propagators to 
set to work. The misery is that many 
things do take on a stock at first, but 
death comes afterwards. These facts will 
appeal to any nurseryman who takes a fair 
view of the matter. 

A GRAFTED OAK. 

A most ridiculous example is from my 
ow’n garden, a few scarlet Oaks, which 
came in somehow. No mutilated invalid 
from the War is more pitiable than the 
asi>ect of these young scarlet Oaks. We 
all love the scarlet Oak, and as it growls 
a little slower than the Red Oak (Q. 
rubra), it is grafted. My trees are so 
bad that they would all have been put on 
the fire long ago only I keep them in case 
Mr. E. A. Bunyard, or any of the younger 
men w r e look to for keeping up the old 
tradition of our good nurseries, should ask 
for an object-lesson when lecturing at the 
Royal Horticultural Society ‘‘on gains 
and losses from grafting.” 

OSMANTHUS. 

Let me end with an interesting group of 
evergreen shrubs. Mr. Bean, in the W’ork 
above cited, page 310, condemns the prac¬ 
tice of grafting them on the Privet, and 
says they are healthier and better on their 
own roots! 

Many more instances could be given, and 
some even more hurtful. W. R. 


NOTE8 OF THE WEEK. 

Abutilon vitifoilum hardy.— I am very 
much surprised to see that a large bush of 
Abutilon vitifolium has survived the 
severe winter, although badly cut. It is 
now breaking strongly from every joint. 
The plant is 11 feet high and about 6 feet 
or 7 feet through.— F. W. Gallop, Lifford 
Hally Oundle. 

Anemone fulgens.— One of the best dis¬ 
plays at present (May 1st), and certainly 
the brightest from a colour point of view, 
is that provided by a border of some hun¬ 
dreds of A. fulgens planted at the foot of 
a wall. While stray blooms have been in 
evidence for some time, yet it is only now 
that their full beauty is realised. Behind 
a bed of yellow Tulips the vivid scarlet of 
the Anemones makes a striking and effec¬ 
tive contrast, and their period of bloom¬ 
ing will be prolonged till early In June, I 


fancy this variety would do well in Grass, 
in conjunction with Erythroniums, 
Crocuses, and Narcissi. I, however, hesi¬ 
tate to risk the experiment w’hen they do 
so w’ell in a situation such as they now' 
occupy.—W. McGufpog, Balmae, Kirkcud¬ 
bright. 

Hardiness of Habranthus pratensis.— 

Regarding Mr. Clarence Elliott’s recent 
note on Habranthus pratensis and his 
query as to whether it came through the 
recent severe weather successfully, I was 
passing the other day a bed of these 
beautiful bulbs and found them coming 
out as usual. Upon further examination 
I found they appeared to be quite un¬ 
affected by frost.— Robt. W. Wallace, 
Kilnfiefd Gardens , Colchester. 

The May-flower (Epig&a repens) in 
8urrey.— This fragrant and charming little 
shrub comes to us in fine state from Knap¬ 
hill. I have never seen it so well done. 
With me it has often failed. I have seen 
it in New Jersey carpeting the Pine woods 
and often w r ondered w r hy we could not 
grow it here more successfully. The snow 
blanket in winter no doubt helps to keep 
it at rest until the fine days come. Where 
I saw it the soil w r as poor, sandy 6tuff like 
much of our Surrey soil.—W. 

The Lyre-flower (Oielytra gpectabilis) in 
Scotland.— Should the weather we are at 
present (May 2nd) experiencing continue, 
the Lyre-flow r er will be in bloom in a few 
days. Naturally early, D. epectabilis oc¬ 
casionally makes considerable growth 
during a favourable spring, only to be de¬ 
stroyed by late frosts. Owing to the late¬ 
ness of the present season it did not come 
away so rapidly as usual, and may, there¬ 
fore, miss any frost sufficiently severe to 
damage it.—W. McG. 

Narcissus prlnoeps and N. impress.— 
Of these tw T o varieties, both grown in poor 
soil, not divided and the foliage allowed 
to die down, I find that princeps pro¬ 
duces few, if any, flowers after the first 
season. I have tried two lots of bulbs at 
different times with much the same re¬ 
sult. Empress, on the other hand, con¬ 
tinues to produce blooms of good quality 
and increases in number for at least three 
seasons, and, so far as I can see, will con¬ 
tinue to do so. Although N. princeps is 
one of the cheapest varieties, I think it 
hardly w’orth buying because of its rapid 
deterioration anil the second-rate quality 
of the flowers.—G. L. J., Croydon. 

Croeus blflorus var. Weldeni. — It is 
worthy of record that of all the Crocus 
species I grow C. blflorus Weldeni stood 
the bad weather best and made the 
bravest show. Some years ago I com¬ 
menced with a dozen corms, which have 
increased into quite a respectable clump, 
and as (unlike O. blflorus, which is quite 
sterile) in addition it seeds freely, a stock 
is quickly w’orked up. The ground colour 
is white, streaked and feathered ex¬ 
ternally with exquisite shades of soft 
lilac and almost to blue. It is a nativb of 
the limestone 1 hills of Dalmatia, where it 
flow’ers in January and February. It was 
introduced by the late Rev. H. Harpur- 
Crewe, of Tring, wiio received it from 
Major R. F. Burton, w’ho collected it at^ 
Trieste. A coloured portrait will be" 
found in the Botanical Magazine, t. (*211. 
My soil is liglit.-aiul warm and contains 
but little lime, and as^'lnlv^e not added 
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any for this Crocus I presume that it is 
not necessary for its well-being.— Arthur 
R. Goodwin, in The Garden. 

The New ZealancT'Veronloae. — It is a 
year for new resolves and lessons. Among 
mine Is giving up growing these hand¬ 
some, bushy plants, all now dead with 
me. More than ever one must in all in¬ 
land gardens keep to the really hardy 
plants, those that faced the past winter 
without hurt best of all. The lesson is 
as much needed in the warm south as else¬ 
where, as we hear of great losses in the 
best parts of Devon, w r here planters are 
led to depend much on half-hardy plants. 
—W. 

Sorbut pekinensis. — I was amused at 
the discussion on grafting and “ Sorbus 
l>ekinensis ” par example. My specimen 
very possibly came from M. Chcnault. Any¬ 
how, it is grafted high on a Rowan, and 
it is very difficult to distinguish and saw 
or cut out the branches that will spring 
from the stock. I have two seedlings 
raised from its yellow berries and they 
appear to be growing away all right. You 
may be interested to know that Sorbus 
pekinensis w*as the earliest tree to come 
into leaf last year, and carried its young 
green leaves unharmed through the heavy 
snow’storms of March, 1910. It was, I be¬ 
lieve, still bare of leaves on April 20th, 
1917.—C., Sussex. 

Viola pseudo-gracilis.— Not long ago I 
w r rote in praise of this. I have since come 
to the conclusion that it is an even better 
plant than I then thought. I have it 
flowering next to the true V. gracilis, and 
its colour, a warm violet, is very telling 
at a distance. Y. gracilis I should place 
among the twelve best rock garden plants, 
and V. pseudo-gracilis I would bracket 
with it. I have had one difficulty with V. 
gracilis, and that is that it is too proud to 
show itself off to Royal Horticultural 
Society audiences. The stems stand bolt 
upright and the flowers bend forward and 
stiffly down, the splendid purple colour 
sulking almost to dinginess. It does not 
do this in the garden, only at shows. V. 
pseudo-gracilis looks as though it would 
sit up at shows and look folk in the face. 
The pure white V. gracilis of which I 
wrote will. I fear, be of no value for rock 
gardens, except those theatrical contrap¬ 
tions of cement of the Mappin Terrace 
order, on which even Rose Dorothy 
Perkins is permissible. It is a lovely 
flower of purest white, but the blossoms 
are too big and round to associate with 
aIpines.— Clarence Elliott, Stevenage. 

8axlfraga scardica.— The true form of 
this is among the rarest and, perhaps, also 
one of the most difficult to manage. The 
false form, to w'liicli the varietal name 
obtusa has been given and which is nearer 
the form of Rocheliana known as corio- 
phylla, is dw r arfer in growth, more of a 
carpeter, and quite an easy doer. The 
true plant is twice the height of the other, 
its glandular stems fully 4$ inches long, 
the distinct milk-white flowers to the num¬ 
ber of eight or ten arranged candelabrum 
fashion at its summit. The acutely- 
pointed leaves are each J inch long with 
many minute chalk dots at the margin. 
Hence in a variety of ways it is quite 
distinct from the plant which usually does 
duty for it. It appears to dislike much 
soil about its roots—a sort of starvation 
diet—half finely-sifted gravel or broken 
brick and half soil suiting it best. This, 
in conjunction with a dryish position, Is 
the best treatment I know for it. So far 
as I know the plant has never been in 
cultivation in any quantity in this coun¬ 
try, and but very few of the alpine plant 
specialists know it. It is from the 
Balkans.—E. II. Jenkins. 

Digitized by CjQOQIC 


VEGETABLES. 

.. TOMATOES. 

The experience of Tomato growers last 
season seems to have been very varied. 
In the case of trade growers it must have 
been highly satisfactory where no mishap 
occurred, but in many cases the benefit of 
abnormally high prices was discounted by 
the inferior quality of the fruit. I do not 
remember so many complaints of fruit not 
colouring as was the case last summer. 
This occurred in some places where 
Tomatoes have been largely grown for a 
good many years. It is seldom that ex¬ 
perienced market growers make a cultural 
error, so that this non-colouring can 
hardly have been brought about by un¬ 
skilful treatment. It must have been the 
season or the soil which prevented the 
fruit finishing properly. The fact of many 
of these failures hiking place in the 
northern counties w'ould seem to indicate 
that the cold, sunless weather experienced 
in August exercised a baneful effect. If, 
at the same time, there w’as a deficiency 
in the soil of any one element necessary 
for the culture of the Tomato the mischief 
would be accentuated. My plants grew 
with their ordinary freedom, set their 
first trusses, and no plants could have 
looked better, but when the first fruits 
came to full size they stood still for several 
weeks and looked as if they were never 
going to ripen. The plants, how'ever, con¬ 
tinued to extend and make normal growth, 
and the curious part of the affair was that 
the fruit on the upper trusses began to 
colour, and many ripened before? those on 
the bottom truss showed signs of doing so. 
All is well that ends well, how'ever, and 
wheu the weather changed the fruit 
ripened, not only rapidly, but w'ell; in 
fact, the fruit w T as the best I have had for 
years. I could hardly find an imperfectly 
coloured fruit. An amateur told me that 
his plants behaved in exactly the same 
way, and 1 have wondered wdiether this 
was a common experience last season. 

Various remedies, such as sulphate of 
iron, nitrate of soda, and superphosphate, 
have been suggested for non-colouring. In 
one case it was suggested that 2 inches of 
soil should be put over the roots, w'ith the 
idea, presumably, of increasing surface 
roots. I think, however, that this is not 
a practice to be recommended. It may 
answer in a very fine season, but should a 
period of dull weather set in it would be 
liable to bring on a certain amount of 
torpidity of the roots. I am convinced 
that many of the failures, either partial or 
complete, may be traced to inactivity of 
the roots just when they should Ik* doing 
their best to maintain health and vigour. 
In August of last year there was absolute 
need for very careful watching, both as 
regards watering ami ventilation. The 
change from a iieriod of hot sunshine to 
one in which the sim scarcely appears for 
days together is very great, and few' plants 
cultivated under glass feel this change 
more than the Tomato, which, in a damp, 
moist atmosphere, is in unnatural condi¬ 
tions. It is needless to say that when 
these conditions prevail watering must be 
less frequent, but there is one point which, 
I fancy, some overlook, and that is the 
amount of water given each time. One can 
hardly do W'orse than allow plants to be¬ 
come very dry in dull weather and follow 
with a thorough soaking. It is just the 
way to inflict a severe check and render 
the plants liable to the attacks of the ene¬ 
mies of the Tomato which are too numer¬ 
ous for the comfort of those who grow' this 
esculent. When a bad time sets in the 
soil should certainly become fairly dry be¬ 
fore watering, but not dust-dry, and just 


enough water should be given to moisten, 
.but not soak, the soil. In this wav the 
roots will keep working and there will be 
progress as Tegards the growth of the 
plants and swelling of the fruit, the func¬ 
tions will remain normal, and vitality will 
he sufficiently strong to enable the tissues 
to resist fungoid attacks. 

It is wall known to experienced growers 
that the Tomato exhausts the soil more, 
probably, than any other esculent in culti¬ 
vation, and that continuing to grow it year 
after year in the same soil is about the 
best w'ay to invite failure. Therefore, 
there is absolute need for In some way 
changing it. I have been growing Toma¬ 
toes quite fifteen years in the same spot 
and have never had one of those failures 
that occur at times in their culture. 

Last season there were instances of 
Tomatoes failing, which in one case need 
not occasion surprise. The man covered 
his ground with glass, so that he had no 
reserve of fresh soil. Under such circum¬ 
stances ho could only expect failure in the 
course of time. In this district I can 
easily obtain new soil. I can get road 
trimmings, and have ground from which 
1 can bring in fresh, clean, sandy loam, 
which is jieculiarly grateful to the Tomato, 
but in populous places where soil has to be 
bought in the ordinary way or brought 
from a distance a change means, in the 
case of large houses, a heavy outlay. There 
is one thing that I make a point of doing. 
Every year I char all the weeds and 
rubbish I can collect, so that I have a nice 
heap at command at this time of year. 
This, with lime, is, I believe, the finest 
thing that can be used for the Tomato. It 
is rich iu ix>tash and puts strength and 
high colour into the foliage. 

Byfleet. 

NOTES AND BE PLIES. 

Using nitrate of soda and sulphate of 

ammonia.— I have a quantity of nitrate of 
6oda and sulphate of ammonia (in lumps). 
What can I uee them for? Would they do for 
dressing Asparagus beds with?— Winton. 

-In yonr issue of March 12th you adviso 

nitrate of soda as a good food for vegetables. 
Will you kindly tell me at what time or times 
in the growth of* the plants ( i.e .. should it be 
before planting or while the plants are grow¬ 
ing?) and the method (whether in oolution 
with-water or in powder?) the nitrate should 
be applied, and about how much (say per yard 
of drill) should be used at a time? —Chiswick. 

[Both of the nitrogenous manures men¬ 
tioned are quick acting, and, therefore, of 
great service in accelerating the growth 
of vegetable crops. Either may be em¬ 
ployed at intervals during the growing 
season at the rate of from 3 oz. to 1 oz. 
l>er square yard, but do not exceed the 
latter quantity. Sprinkle the chemicals 
in both cases after crushing all lumps 
and reducing the whole to a fine condition 
on the soil between the crops, and rake or 
hoe them in. Nitrate of soda would be 
the better to employ for Asparagus.] 

8ugar Beet for fruit-preserving.— In the 
public press one finds now frequent refer¬ 
ence to the Sugar Beet as a possible factor 
in the preserving of our summer fruit. 
The fact of the scarcity of ordinary sugar 
seems to be acting as a stimulus to some 
enterprising seedsmen, who, probably with¬ 
out any real knowledge of the process of 
fruit-preserving, are advising that this be 
grown. We have recently in the horti¬ 
cultural press had the experience of Mr. 
Molyneux, w T ho has put this Sugar Beet 
to the test for fruit-preserving and found 
it valueless. That Sugar Beet can be 
successfully grown is w'ell known, but what 
purpose is there in such an undertaking if 
there is no plant to convert it into food? 
It has been d^ijejj r nfl .JppJttlo food, but the 
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consensus of opinion is that the Mangold 
has much greater value.—W. S. 

Trenching.— “ W. S.,” page 211, whose 
remarks are generally to the point, goes, 
for once in a way, rather astray on the 
subject of trenching. At the. present time, 
doubtless, there is not so much trenching 
done, but to decry it as “ W. S.” does is 
raising a false issue. Many have fallen 
into the error which he mentions—bringing 
up unsuitable soil. I venture to say that 
“ W. S.” would not fall into that error 
now, but would bastard trench his quarter 
until he had his subsoil ready for the top. 


tide have been upset by the extended wintry 
weather. Still, when Cabbagee once get a hold 
and the fine weather *e>te in they grow very 
quickly, and I would counsel all who can 
secure, either through the advertising coluihns 
of Gardening Illustrated or elsewhere, com¬ 
pact-growing sorts, like Ryder’s Twelve Weeks, 
Cocoa Nut, or some other similar approved 
sort, mulching the plants with manure and 
feeding from time to time to hurry them on.— 
W00DBASTWICK. 

Sowing of Beet.—Many fail with Beet from 
sowing when the soil is wet and cold. For a 
main crop the end of April or early in May 
is time enough. In heavy soils I have found 
it a good plan to cover the seed with some 


Tritonia crocata. From a drawing by II. G. Moon. 


There is nothing like deep cultivation car¬ 
ried out in an intelligent manner. What 
about Peas, for example, during a dry 
summer, on ground which lias only been 
dug deeply? What about Onions? “ W. S.” 
—exhibition bulbs altogether out of the 
question—need not tell me that lie will 
have the same bulk, or quality, of crop 
from a deeply dug break as lie will have 
from a quarter which is trenched. In 
short, trenching is always superior to 
digging.— A Scottish Gardener. 

Late spring Cabbage.—With few exceptions, 
all our calculations in regard to the cutting of 
spring Cabbages between’*now and Vftnteun- 
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light soil. When I am sowing I put three or 
four seeds together, thinning the seedlings to 
one plant when large enough.—C. 

New Zealand Spinach is one of the most 
useful vegetables, especially so in hot, dry 
seasons where Spinach is in demand, and yet 
for some reason it is little grown. Just the 
opposite to ordinary Spinach, it appreciates a 
hot, dry season, and when oooked can hardly 
be distinguished from the other. One or two 
sowings should be made during April in boxes 
and planted out in a sunny position on fairly 
rich land in May. It is somewhat tender, 
consequently, it must be protected against 
frost, especially when in a young state.— 
F. W. G. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

INDOOR PLANTS. 

THE TRITONIAS. 

Some of the Tritonias, more particularly 
the species here figured—T. erocata—are, 
as well as several of their allies, such as 
Babianas, Ixias, and Sparaxis, of great 
value for greenhouse decoration w'hen 
grown in pots. In particularly favoured 
districts they may be successfully grown 
out of doors in a warm, sheltered border, 
where the soil is of a sandy nature and 
well drained, but in most parts of the 
country they must be considered in the 
light of greenhouse plants. 

For their successful culture in pots care 
should be taken not to delay the pur¬ 
chasing of the bulbs too late in the season, 
as, like Freesias, they are very apt to 
suffer if kept out of the ground too long. 
They should be potted by the end of 
August, or, at all events, during the first 
half of September. A cause of their de¬ 
terioration if potting is long delayed is 
that they become too dry, especially if, as 
often happens, they are kept on ware¬ 
house shelves or similar positions. In the 
case of most of them half-a-dozen bulbs 
in pots 5 inches in diameter will form 
effective little masses when in flower. 
When potted their treatment should be 
that generally given to Freesias, that is to 
say, they should be stood in a cold frame 
to w'hich plenty of air is admitted. They 
will only need sufficient water to keep the 
soil slightly moist till growth commences. 
When the young leaves appear and the 
nights get cold they are safer if taken 
into the greenhouse, W'here they must, 
how T ever, have plenty of light and air. 
Most of them bloom during the spring and 
early summer. As with Freesias, when 
the pots are well furnished with roots an 
occasional stimulant will be useful. This 
may well be continued after the flowers 
are over, in order to build up the bulbs for 
another season’s display. When flower- 
stems and foliage die down the w T nter sup¬ 
ply must be discontinued. 

Tritonia crocata, w’hose general ap¬ 
pearance is herewith w'ell shown, is the 
oldest species, having been introduced 
from South Africa in 1758. The flowers 
of this are of a bright orange tint, and, 
seen in a group, are particularly effective. 
There is a variety of this known as Prince 
of Orange, whose large orange-coloured 
blossoms are suffused with scarlet. It is 
a very desirable form, and was, I believe, 
given an Award of Merit by the Itoyal 
Horticultural Society four years ago. 
Other desirable garden kinds belonging to 
this section are Chcreau (salinou-pink), 
Etna (vermilion-scarlet), Jules Favre 
(salmon and orange-red), and Queen 
Emma (salmon-orange, rose centre). 

Beside Tritonia crocata the Kew Hand 
List gives Thyalina, lineata, and rosea, as 
well as Pottsi, which last, introduced in 
1877, wdien crossed with Crocoemia auren 
gave us Montbretia erocosmhvflora. By 
this w T as laid the foundation of the pre¬ 
sent-day race of Montbrctias which are 
now” so much appreciated. The Babianas, 
Ixias, and Sparaxis are nearly related to 
the Tritonias, and w r ell worthy of associa¬ 
tion therewith. The Babianas are re 1 
markable for their dwarf liabit and the 
striking contrasts in the colour of the 
flowers. In atro-cyanea they are coloured 
purple-blue and white, and in rubro- 
cyanea blue and crimson. There are 
others, but these two are among the most 
noticeable. The species of Ixia are few' 
in number and only two of them are 
generally grow T n,. bi|t thp garden varieties 
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are numerous. Tlie species are Ixia 
Bucephalus (magentA-purple) and I. viridi- 
flora, whose blossoms are of a quaint green 
colour with an almost black centre. The 
Sparaxis are, generally speaking, of 
dwarfer habit than the Ixias. There are 
many garden varieties, all forms of 
Sparaxis grand!flora and S. tricolor. 

K. R. W. 


THE SCARBOROUGH LILY. 
There is no other greenhouse plant like 
the Vallota purpurea, as it is as distinct 
as it is showy. Plants in small pots are 
useful, but to realise its full beauty one 
must have specimens that have been estab¬ 
lished in 8-inch pots several years and that 
will have three dozen or more expanded 
blooms on them with flower-stems the size 
of the butt-end of a fishing-rod. Such 
plants, clothed witli abundant foliage 
having the deep green hue which indicates 
perfect health, are wonderfully effective 
and good for conservatory decoration at 
a time of year when something totally 
different from the ordinary run of things 
used in summer and early autumn is wel¬ 
come. There is one thing that must be 
borne in mind with respect to the culture 
of the Vallota, and that is to avoid over¬ 
potting. The roots will.^oon decay if they 
are in contact with soil that has become in 
the least sciur or stale, therefore never re¬ 
pot until absolutely obliged to do so. The 
safe way is to allow the plants to remain 
two years undisturbed without repotting; 
in fact, Vallotas can be kept in perfect 
health for years without repotting if well 
cared for in the matter of watering and 
given some liquid manure when In full 
growth.. The finest lot of plants I ever 
had had been quite five years in 7-inch and 
8-Inch pots' and in'July I used to put them 
in the open air in a sheltered place and 
bring them in when the first flowers were 
expanding. I found that rain and the 
night dews in August put colour into the 
foliage and substance into the flower- 
stems, and in this way they could be 
brought in successively. 

Vallotas can be raised from seeds. The 
pods continue to swell all througli the 
winter and the seeds ripen in spring, but 
the plants must not be dried off, although 
they will not need so much water as in 
autumn. Most of the seedlings I raised 
bloomed, but not one was in any way 
superior, and some were not nearly so 
good, so I did not repeat the experiment. 
I do not know if the variety eximia, which 
has finer flowers, was raised in this coun¬ 
try or was introduced. J. Cornhill. 


POTTING COMPOSTS. 

The extract from The Gardeners* Chronicle 
of America which is given on page 245 of 
Gardening Illustrated is very much to 
the point. There is no reason for various 
complicated mixtures in the case of what 
may be termed commonly-grown plants, 
such as those referred to in the note in 
question, and also many others. Again, 
the giving of exact proportions may be 
very misleading, as the loam, which forms 
the bulk of the mixture, varies greatly in 
consistency. Some loams are of a stiff, 
almost clayey, nature, while others are 
very light. It stands to reason that the 
first-named require a greater amount of 
opening medium, such as leaf-mould or 
peat, than do the latter. The ideal loam 
is, of course, between these two extremes, 
such as that known as Surrey or Bedford¬ 
shire loam. While fairly heavy, this is at 
the same time very friable, and combines 
well with any mixture. 

Again, leaf-mould varies to quite as 
great an extent as the loam, for ideas of 
leaf-mould are vepf different. Fbr Ike pot 
Digitized by VjOOQIC 


culture of various plants only the best 
should be employed, and that made from 
unsuitable leaves, or of too rotten a nature, 
especially if containing insect pests, should 
be avoided. The finest leaf-mould for 
general purposes is that which used before 
the war to be sent here in considerable 
quantities from Belgium, particularly for 
Orchid culture. It is much the same as 
that in which the Indian Azalea makes 
such luxuriant growth in that country. 
Still, in many woodland districts, especi¬ 
ally where the Oak and Beech are largely 
grown, deposits of good leaf-mould may 
often be found in hollows or depressions of 
the ground. In such places the accumula¬ 
tions of years gradually decay and form a 
very valuable addition to potting soils. 
Where, however, leaf-mould only of very 
inferior quality is obtainable it is better 
to use peat in its place. 

For what may be termed general potting 
purposes a mixture of two-thirds loam to 
one-third peat and a sprinkling of silver 
sand will suit the majority of generally- 
grown plants, except hard-wooded sub¬ 
jects and those referred to in the article 
in question. Gloxinias—and, in fact, 
most of their allies—prefer a little more 
leaf-mould. TVhen a considerable amount 
of potting is to be undertaken it is a very 
good plan to mix enough compost to Inst 
some time, as labour is greatly economised 
thereby. Another point with regard to 
potting soil of almost as much importance 
as the ingredients of which it is composed 
is to see that it should be in a suitable 
state of moisture, as, if too wet or too 
dry, satisfactory work cannot be done with 
it. __ W. T. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Tritonia crocata falling to develop Itj 
flowers. —Would you please let me know the 
cause of the enclosed Tritonia leaves turning 
brown before the flower-spikes have opened? 
I have left some of the soil attached to the 
bulbs for your inspection. .They were potted 
in August and given the same treatment as 
Freesias.—J. McB. 

[There has certainly been some error of 
cultivation to account for the leaves of 
the Tritonia dying off in the way they 
have done. What is the cause is impossi¬ 
ble for us to say definitely, as there is 
nothing in the soil to account for the 
trouble. The most probable reason, we 
should say, is that they have been kept 
too dry at the roots, for when grown in 
pots the Tritonias, if effectually drained, 
need to be freely watered during the grow¬ 
ing period. Again, is it possible that they 
have suffered from frost? In order to 
give of their best the Tritonias, at least 
the forms of T. crocata, should be wintered 
in a structure in which the minimum tem¬ 
perature does not fall below 45 degs., but 
a good, light, airy position must be as¬ 
signed them. See also article and illus¬ 
tration on page 269.] 

Treatment of Tuberoses. —Will you kindly 
tell me whether I have done right or not in 
this case? A month ago I had about a dozen 
Tuberose bulbs sent me. I planted them in 
an ordinary pot, about 3 inches acroes the top, 
in some good potting soil made up of leaf- 
mould, sand, and a little soot. I planted them 
so that the top of the bulb was just above the 
ground. They are in a email greenhouse with 
no heat, but there is no sign of them starting. 
Please let me know, if you can, whether they 
may be dead? If so, tell me, so that I may 
get some more bulbs; and the proper treat¬ 
ment for them to bring them as near as pos¬ 
sible to perfection.— Amateur. 

[Considering the cold weather that we 
have experienced since the Tuberoses were 
potted, they cannot in a structure without 
any fire heat be expected to push up their 
leaves yet. We cannot say whether they 
are likely to grow, end time only will 


prove this. The potting mould referred to 
is a strange mixture, unsuitable for plant 
culture. A compost made up of two-thirds 
good loam and the remaining part of tlie 
ingredients mentioned by you would be 
very suitable for many plants. Briefly 
stated, the most suitable treatment for 
Tuberoses, when they are not forced, but 
grown solely for greenhouse decoration, is 
to put them into pots 5 inches in diameter. 
Before doing this any old straggling roots 
should be cut off, and also any small bulbs 
at the base of the principal one. If these 
last are allowed to remain they will only 
push up leaves and weaken the main 
flower-stem. In potting, the bulb should 
be put at such a depth that it is two-thirds 
buried in the soil. Then, if placed in the 
warmest part of the greenhouse, only 
enough water must be given to keep the 
soil slightly moist till the plants begin 
to grow, when the supply should be in¬ 
creased. After this they must have a good 
light position, and as the pots get full of 
roots an occasional stimulant, either of 
weak manure and soot-water combined or 
one of the many plant foods now to be 
obtained, will be very beneficial. Success 
in the culture of Tuberoses depends upon 
the condition of the bulbs and their size. 
As you put yours into pots 3 inches in 
diameter, we are inclined to think that 
the bulbs must be small.] 


FERN8. 

POLYPODIES. 

While the larger Ferns are often common 
in our woodland, and not infrequent in 
gardens, less attention is paid to the 
smaller and perhaps more graceful Ferns, 
such as the Oak Fern. Yet these are the 
ones that are best suited for the rock 
garden and choice borders, and, of course, 
for the hardy fernery. The large family 
of the. Polypodiums contains many good 
hardy kinds, the principal being the 
common P. vulgare, which’ lias about a 
score of cultivated varieties differing more 
or lees widely from each other. Though 
preferring shade, they will thrive even 
exposed to the full rays of the sun, if 
given a good supply of water at the roots 
during summer. Plant them in fibrous 
loam and tough, fibrous peat, with a 
liberal addition of leaf-mould, to which 
add a thin top-dressing of similar material 
every autumn. The evergreen Polypo- 
diuiH8 associate well with flowering plants 
that do not require frequent removal, and 
they may be made to cover bare spaces 
beueath trees, or to overrun stumps. A 
beautiful effect, too, is got by their use as 
a carpet or setting to some of the plants 
in the rock garden. Besides P. vulgare 
and its varieties, there are several deci¬ 
duous kinds, such as P. Dryopteris (Oak 
Fern) and P. Phegopteris (Beech Fern). 
They thrive best in peat, loam, and sharp 
sand, with some broken lumps of sand¬ 
stone, and prefer a dry situation in the 
rock garden, or any position which is not 
fully exposed to the sun. A slightly 
shaded spot should be selected, where they 
might be planted among flowering plants 
suitable for the same treatment, and 
affording the needed shelter. P. Robert- 
ianum (Limestone Polypody) Is a very 
beautiful deciduous species, somewhat 
difficult to manage; it should have a dry, 
sheltered position, does not mind sunshine, 
and prefers a mixture of sandy and fibrous 
loam, with a plentiful addition of pounded 
limestone. P. alpestre resembles the Lady 
Fern; the fronds dark green, and some¬ 
times exceeding 2 feet in length. It may 
with advantage be grouped with Lady 
Ferns, as it flourishes under similar treat- 

ment * Original from 
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ROCK, ALPINE, BOG, FERN, AND 
WATER GARDENS. 

TRIALS WITH EDGINGS. 

I am fond of these, as, if well chosen, they 
add a great charm. Early-flowering bulbs, 
as Crocuses, set deeply in the earth, 
say 10 inches, with all their charms, pass 
away soon, and to enjoy their beauty I 
make good edgings of them, that remain 
long in place and allow of a summer 
charmer growing over them. An edging 
of Sir Walter Scott Crocus set deeply 
has flowered well for many years. On top 
of it is planted the blue Bindweed (Con¬ 
volvulus mauritanieus), which only begins 
to show its growth as the leaves of the 
Crocus die down. This edging during the 
past few summers was a joy to see. A 
covering of Bracken saved it for several 
winters, but this past winter it was not 
applied and I have lost the plant, and 
follow this year with some pretty annual. 
I am working the Snow Glories into the 
same system. Over edgings of the Snow 
Glories, which 1 am not certain will put 
up with an evergreen over their heads, 1 


no scent, but a bunch of tliem gathered 
and placed in a vase has such a charm of 
form and marking that one can almost 
forgive them for the omission. The plant 
flowers in May, and is quite easy to grow, 
enjoying a rich and fairly moist loam. It 
does not increase by runners, as does the 
scented Violet, but forms compact masses 
of rather fleshy rhizomes. The leaves are 
rather large and coarse. They follow the 
flowers, and the plant is summer-leaflng.— 
Clarence Elliott, Stevenage. 


PRIMULA VISCOSA HYBRIDS. 
Strictly speaking, these should be called 
Primula hirsuta hybrids, as P. hirsuta 
and not P. viscosa is the correct name of 
the little claret-coloured alpine species 
which has been mated with the border 
Auriculas with such excellent results. 
But the name viscosa is in such general 
use that I have used it here. The true 
Primula viscosa is a rather coarse, 
purplish-violet flowered species, and 
known familiarly as Primula graveolens. 
The best know’ll of the P. viscosa hybrids 
is Mrs. Wilson, a first-rate border or rock 


The gfedt feature of these viscosa 
hybrids is that their Colouring is brighter, 
more luminous, and carries further than 
that of the border Auriculas. Border 
Auriculas are fragrant and velvety, but 
comparatively dingy. In colour effect they 
have a range of a few yards only. The 
viscosa hybrids have a range of 100 yards. 
The most vivid and telling that I have 
yet obtained is one that I call Primula 
Ruby, of the colour of the best form of 
Saxifraga retusa. I did not raise it my¬ 
self, but bought the original plant five or 
six years ago. The flowers, are on the 
small side, blit, tin* trusses are full and 
the plant wonderfully free-flowering. Each 
blossom has a clear creamy-yellow eye, in 
vivid contrast to ruby petals. 

During the last week a great number of 
my seedling viscosa hybrids have been 
coming into flower, many of them for the 
first time. As is so often the case, and as 
happened last year, one particular seed¬ 
ling stands out among all the rest as in¬ 
finitely better than its fellows. Last year 
' it w T as Zuleika Dobson. This year it is 
1 one which will make a good companion to 



Purple Crocus in Cat's-foot. 


sow: before the leaves have died a light 
annual like our airy Gypsophila, the great 
Pimi**rnel, the Swan River Daisy, or any 
kind that suits one’s taste and soils. 

Purple Crocus and Cat’s-foot.— One of 
the most striking effects this late spring 
is this handsome purple Crocus springing 
out of a carpet of our native Cat’s-foot 
(Antennaria dioca). Used as a low, grey 
margin to a mixed bed, the stately Crocus 
springs clean out of it, and makes one 
doubt if even among Mr. Bowles's novelties 
there is a more precious kind in the bulb 
list than C. purpureus grandiflorus. W. 


Viola septemtrionalis. —A year or two 
ago this plant received an Award of Merit 
from the Royal Horticultural Society, 
since when it has passed almost entirely 
out of notice. I have never read of it in 
the gardening papers, and I have never 
seen it at show’s or in gardens—except in 
the garden of my neighbour, who sent it 
up and got the Award for it, and in my 
own. The blossoms, exactly like large 
single Violets, with exceptionally long, 
firm stalks, are pure white, exquisitely 
pencilled with dark violet lines radiating 
from the centre. Un£*?ntunately, tllfy have 
Digitized by VjOOQlC 


garden plant like a compact, very free- 
flow’ering Auricula, with white-eyed 
flow’ers of a fine lavender-lilac. Mr. James 
Douglas has raised some fine hybrids of 
this race, among the best of which was 
Bookliam Gem, which gained an Award 
of Merit. This, crossed with, I think, 
Prince of Tyre, a fine alpine or border 
Auricula, gave a set of seedlings some of 
which flowered here last year, among them 
being Zuleika I^pbson. When shown at 
the Royal Horticultural Society under 
this name a good deal of speculation arose 
as to w r ho w r as the namesake of my 
Primula. One correspondent suggested 
that I should drop the Dobson and call it 
Zuleika, which he thought “ quite a pretty 
and euphonious name.” The Floral Com¬ 
mittee of the Royal Horticultural Society 
conferred an Award of Merit uikhi Primula 
Zuleika Dobson—unanimously I am told. 
The single rosette carried a truss of five 
blossoms, each lg Inches across, several 
degrees richer in colouring than Mrs. Wil¬ 
son, and with a clear white eye. This 
year the plant carries three trusses from 
three leaf rosettes, but the blossoms are 
a trifle smaller than those of last year. 


Zuleika Dobson, equal to it in size and 
quality, but even more wonderful in 
colouring, a rich crimson with a pure 
white eye. It is to be called Phyllis 
Elliott. Another, Flora Rose, is of a 
lovely violet-blue, amli one which is a, 
larger aud possibly finer “Ruby” has 
been christened Mrs. Tommy Gregson. 
They are a bewildering lot of beauties, 
and the finest patch of colour I have just 
now (April 28th), is a couple of frame-lights 
of staging, reds, lilacs, and violet-blues. 
A few r fantastic mongrels have appeared, 
a great many good things not quite good 
enough to name and work up into big 
stocks, and a few’, a dozen perhaps, of 
outstanding merit, while there are hun¬ 
dreds of last year’s crosses thick on the 
seed-pans as tiny seedlings. 

Stevenage. Clarence Elliott. 


Indox and Binding: Cases for completed 

Volume. — The Index to Volume. XXXVIII. oj Garden¬ 
ing Illustrated is now ready (price 3d., post free S\dJ. 
The Binding Cate for the same volume is also available 
(price Is. Gd., by post Is. 9dJ. The Index and Binding 
Case can be obtained from any newsagent, or from the 
Publisher, 63, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, W.C. i. If 
ordered together, the price of the Index and Binding Case ii 
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GARDEN FOOD. 


SPINACH COOKERY. 

Clearly a practical cook writes as below 
ou this:— 

There is some difference of opinion 
regarding the proper way in which to 
cook Spinach. Some cooks maintain 
that the less water used the better the 
Spinach ; some steam the Spinach and 
use no water at all; while others boil 
the Spinach until tender in an ordinary 
quantity of water, and then drain it, 
and rinse it in cold water before 
pounding it in a mortar. My own 
opinion is that only the water that 
clings to the leaves should go into the 
pot. I may as well give my recipe 
here : Take 3 lb. of Spinach, young and 
freshly gathered. Pick away the 
stalks, wash the leaves in several 
waters, lift them out with the hands 
that the sand or grit may remain at 
the bottom, and drain them on a sieve. 
Put them into a saucepan with a good 
sprinkling of salt and the water which 
clings to the leaves, and let them boil 
until tender. Take the Spinach up, 
drain it, and press it well. Chop it 
small, and put it into a clean saucepan 
with a little pepper and Hilt and a slice 
of fresh butter. Stir it well for five 
minutes, then serve. To obtain a good 
colour, green vegetables should always 
boil in an open saucepan, and the 
water should l>e quite boiling before 
putting them in. Another luqtortant 
point In the cooking of vegetables is 
to have plenty of water, except in the 
case of Spinach. There are several 
reasons for Oils. In the first place, if 
the quantity of water is not large, the 
moment the vegetables are put in the 
water goes off the boil, whereaR.it is 
important that the water should boll 
the whole time. Again, it is well 
known how extremely disagceable 
Green-water smells; consequently, 
should a Onbbnge. sa.v, be placed in a 
small quantity of water, the disagree¬ 
able smell becomes accentuated. Here 
let me say that Green-water should 
never on any account he poured down 
the sink, as the smell that w f ill arise 
therefrom will probably pervade the 
whole establishment, and cause the 
customers to think that the drains are 
out of order. The l)est wmy to get rid 
of the wnter is to ]K>ur it down an out¬ 
side sink. — Licensed Victuallers’ 
Gazette. 


SOME SCOTCH FOOD. 


The homely Kail. —The distinctive dish 
of Scotland is undoubtedly its Kail. That 
homely plant has been the native stand-by 
In our domestic economy for centuries. 
Ray, the naturalist, who visited us in 
1662, noted that we used “ much pottage 
made of Coal-wort,-called Keal, sometimes 
broth of decorticated Barley.” The Cab¬ 
bage proper, owing to its circular shape, 
was distinguished as “ Bow-kail.” It is 
so referred to by Burns :— 


“ Poor hav’rel Will fell aff the drift, 

An’ wandered through the Bow-kail.’ 

But Kail early became a generic name 
for all the Cabbage tribe, and likewise a 
synonym for broth. So thoroughly had 
the green Kail established itself among us 
in cot and hall that it still gave a title to 
kitchen and cottage gardens after these 
were stocked with Onions, Carrots, Leeks, 
and other vegetables of later introduction. 
Even the Potato patch remained “ the 
Kailyard.” 

Kail then was the chief dish in the menu 
of the majority of our ancestors. With it 
“ tumbling in the , 
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the poet wrote was beef; and the “good 
Kail” of the monks of Melrose “on Fri¬ 
days wiien they fastit,” was, we may be 
sure, made from the best stock. But 
Burns also knew the beefless water-Kail, 
or, as he called it, “muslin Kail.” 

The girdle cake. — If I£ail was the 
chief dish in the national menu, Oatmeal 
was* the staple ingredient. Oats or Ates 
(with Barley a good second) was the 
Scottish farmer’s main crop. Wheaten 
bread came late into use even as a dainty, 
and then as “ baker’s bread ’’—the bakers 
being tho.se who baked bread to be sold, in 
distinction to the home-made cakes and 
bannocks. Bannocks (and likewise baps) 
might be of Barley and Pease, or later of 
Wheat, but when cake occurs without 
further denomination you may be sure 
that Oatcake is meant. The girdle for 
making it w T ns hence for centuries a neces¬ 
sary part of the plenishing in each house¬ 
hold, and Froissart describes the Scottish 
soldier of five hundred years ago cam¬ 
paigning with his broad plate of metal 
under the flap of his saddle and the little 
bag of Oatmeal behind it.— Dundee Courier. 


Sweet Corn from America.— Sweet Corn 
as known to the Americans, that is to say, 
from garden forms, is a valuable food in 
many parts of our country. Some seeds 
that were sent to me from America wore, 
unfortunately, on a torpedoed ship, and I 
was In despair until a parcel of good seed 
came to hand from Messrs. Thorburn, of 
New York, the oldest seed house in 
America, seed of whose selection may he 
trusted for being as good as it can he. 
Gardeners who have plenty of glass can 
give It a start, but in much of our country, 
where the soils are good and warm, glass 
is not necessary, as it may be sown in the 
middle of May in the open air with every 
chance of success. The kinds sent to me 
by Mr. Thorburn are Seymour’s Orange, 
Golden Evergreen (rather late). Howling 
Mob, Cowley Dawn, Thorburn’s Nordheiui, 
and Golden Ban him (early).—W. 

A much needed appeal.— The necessity 
for a reduced consumption of bread stuffs 
is so vital that we venture to make a 
special appeal to all womon, whose eir- 
eumstances enable them to do so, to give 
up eating flour food of any kind at after¬ 
noon tea. Tea, coffee, cocoa, yes—but no 
bread stuffs of any kind. To women who 
lunch well and dine or sup W’ell, a solid 
afternoon meal is not a necessity. — 
Dorothy O. Peel, Maud Pember Reeves, 
Women’s Service, Ministry of Food. 

- English people who have lunch in 

the early afternoon, sitting down to a tea 
meal W’lth table laden with sweet cakes 
is a sight a foreigner can hardly see any 
sense in. Nor is there any. The after¬ 
noon tea is harmful in various ways, and 
the body needs no solid food at that hour. 
As- to thirst, there can be no harm in 
allaying that in any simple way, but food 
at that hour takes aw’ay from the enjoy¬ 
ment of the evening meal, which is best 
partaken of when the day’s work—of farm 
and garden—is usually over. 

Bottling fruit without sugar.— With the 
present scarcity of sugar some of your 
readers might be glad to know of a simple 
and successful method of bottling fruit 
without sugar and without any expensive 
apparatus. Procure some glass bottles 
and some bladders from the butcher. Soak 
the bladders in cold w-ater and cut into 
round pieces large enough to cover the 
mouths of the bottles and be securely tied 
down. Put the fruit—Gooseberries or 
Damsons or Plums, whatever is in season 
—into the bottles, and let stand in the 
oven until the skins show signs of crack¬ 
ing. Have a kettle of fast boiling winter 


ready, and as soon as the bottles are re¬ 
moved from the oven pour the boiling 
water over the fruit, completely covering 
it and right up to the very top of the 
bottle. Cover at once with the bladder 
and tie down. The whole aim is not to 
allow one instant of time to elapse between 
pouring in the boiling water and covering 
with the bladder. The fruit can be used 
at any time, and will be found equal to 
fresh. I have followed this method for 
years, and have used the fruit for tarts at 
Christmas and in the later months.— 
Country Life. 

Vegetable waste.—How much good food, 
for instance, is wasted from Potatoes in 
the peeling process, and, in addition, what 
valuable chemical salts are removed—salts 
which form just under the Potato skin and 
which are so fine in helping to destroy the 
deadly uric acid in the human fram£, 
which is the base of various bodily ilia. 
In the case of Turnips, Carrots, Onions, 
and Parsnips the peeling destroys so much 
food, and this waste occurs in nearly all 
households, be they large or small. Again, 
In preparing the Beetroot for table, so 
many remove far too large a part of the 
crown, and this part, to my mind, is the 
most delectable portion of the Beetroot.— 
E. Beckett in The Garden. 

Savoury Bice with grilled Tomatoes. — 
Ingredients : 5 oz. of Rice, 1 oz. of dripping, 
3 lb. of Tomatoes, one rather large .Onion, 
2 oz. of grated cheese, good \ pint of water. 
Chop the Onion finely and fry a nice’ golden- 
brown in the dripping. Dip two of the largest 
Tomatoes into boiling water for a eecoad or 
two, then remove the 6kin and mash up the 
pulp with a fork. Wash the rice thoTouglilj’ 
and place' ip a saucepan together With the 
fried Onion and Tomato pulp; season very 
lightly. Allow all to cook together till the Bice 
is well swollen; stir frequently to prevent 
sticking, and add more of the stock if- the 
mixture is inclined to become dry. AbOuA ten 
minutes before nerving add the grated cheese 
anti mix well in. fcerv© piled up on a hot dish 
and garnish with the red of the Tomatoes 
nicely grilled. Home Cooker]/. 

Garden Swedes. One of the most useful 
vegetables which L have been able to‘ ** pit ” 
eurccesfully thi‘4 winter hu.< been the garden 
Swede. A moderate-oized bed, from a compara¬ 
tively small packet of seed, yielded- isnough 
Sweden to la-it until well into April. -Now is 
the time to sow in drills, very thinly, and 
with room between to avoid tho necessity of 
much oulvequent thinning. Everyone- who re¬ 
gards coups with favour should not forget the 
value of a few rowu of Swedes.—-W. F. D. 


THE ANCIENT ART OF BREAD¬ 
MAKING. 


The art of bread-making is among the 
most ancient of culinary arts. The 
ancients made their bread as most primi¬ 
tive tribes still do by simply forming a 
cake of flour and water and baking on a 
hot stone. Bread made in this way Is 
toothsome and is superior from a health 
standpoint to our bakers’ loaves. The 
negroes of the South make delicious Corn 
bread, “hoe cake,” by baking the cakes 
on a board before an open fire. To be 
really wholesome, bread should be made 
of the whole grain. Besides iron, lime, 
and other necessary salts, the bran con¬ 
tains a rich supply of vita mines, which 
are lacking in the fine flour. 

The art of baking has doubtless been of 
great service to the human race. Never¬ 
theless, recent observations made by tlie 
famous Professor von Noorden and other 


medical authorities would seem to indi¬ 
cate that the bilking of cereals, to some 
degree, lessens their nutritive value. It 
is known that vitamines are of the highest 
value in maintaining the nutrition of tlie 
body, and it has been shown that a high 
temperature destroys the vitamines .—Good 

Health. origiral Item 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

THE GREAT PILE WORT 
(FlCARIA GRAND1 FLORA). 

This handsome and showy plant is classed I 
in some books as a form of our common 
Pilewort, but in the garden it is quite dis¬ 
tinct in size and all ways. I brought it from 
France many years ago and gave the first 
plants in cultivation about London to 
Robert Parker at Tooting. It is a very 
early, bold flower, which should be placed 
on sunny banks in poor soil, but will grow 
In any, and in certain woody spots might 
be naturalised. It is common in S. France, 
Is quite hardy, and of easy increase. 


winter and spring without protection of 
any kind, as I had always imagined that 
it was tender. Probably it is more a 
matter of suitable soil, good drainage, and 
thorough ripening than actual tempera¬ 
ture. Not a foot away from the blue 
Chilian Crocus is a plant of Gentiana 
verna, which is also now in flower. In 
colour the two are identical.— Clarence 
Elliott, Stevenage. 


HARDY FLOWER NOTES. 
Aconitums. — All the members of the 
Monkshood family that I am acquainted 
with are free-growing, and, when well 
established, require no more care than to 


flowers is very pleasing. It also lasts 
much longer in bloom. It is one of those 
things that should be, in some degree, 
isolated, as, crowded by other things, it 
loses half its decorative value. There is 
also a white variety of this which has 
some value. The largest of the family is 
A. miniatum, quite a noble, hardy plant 
growing over 0 feet high, a fine thing for 
the herbaceous border as a companion to 
Phloxes, jierennial Asters, etc. A. Fischerl 
has large flowers, A. japonicum is good, 
and A. autumnale should not be omitted, 
as it blooms when there is not too much 
variety in the outdoor garden. Among the 
yellows^ A. orientnle is good. These 
Monkshoods are useful garden plants, as 



Flowers of the Pilewort (Ficaria grandiflora) in a bronze bowl . 


Flowers were so few this spring that I 
brought a few T into the house. W. 


The blue Chilian Crocus (Tecophykea 
Cyanocrocue) in the moraine. —■ Thk 
glorious little bulb has proved hardy in the 
open here. I planted a bulb of it in my 
limestone moraine two summers ago, and 
then forgot where I had put it. A few 
days ago (May Gth), in passing the moraine, 
I noticed a patch of vivid blue, and at 
first thought it was Gentiana verna. To 
my delight I found it was the blue Chilian 
Crocus. The plant has evidently increased 
since I planted it, as there are three shoots 
above ground in a 3-inch triangle, two of 
them flowering, and the third with leaves 
only. Iam very pleased to find that the 
plant has lived thrrarfgfr the pnsLleyere 
Digitized by VliOOQLC 


be kept free from weeds. The old A. . 
Napellus will live and thrive in partial I 
shade, and where it is in company with 
stronger vegetation. For some years I 
have had some plants in what would be j 
considered a very bad position, in a great 
measure smothered by trees and big Black 
Currant bushes, and they are quite at 
home. They came there in quite an acci-1 
dental way, and as they are useful for 
furnishing cut blooms they have not been | 
disturbed. I do not know of any other 
flowering plant that would flourish under 
similar conditions. The variety bicolor is I 
a charming thing and welL deserving of 
liberal culture, which it should have if its 1 
worth is to be realised. It has a more 
branching inflorescence than the type, and 
the mixture of blue and w T hite in the 


they give a good return for a small amount 
of care. 

Anduosace sarmentosa. —Early in De¬ 
cember I put panes of gkiss on my plants, 
where they remained until the middle of 
March, the weather being so wet. There 
w T as a free current of air under the glass, 
so that the protection from frost was very 
slight, the soil in which they grow r being 
frozen as hard as a brick. I w T as much 
surprised, when the glass wms taken oil’, to 
see that in spite of the prolonged severe 
winter, growth had been made continu¬ 
ously. When covered the crowns were 
pushing up, the outside leaves being dis¬ 
coloured, blit during the winter the crowns 
developed and w T ere, when uncovered, balls 
of silvery-white foliage, the discoloured 
portion having Had it 
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been a mild winter I should not have been 
so much surprised, but ft is the first time 
I have known an alpine plant to continue 
its development daring a prolonged, ex¬ 
ceptionally hard winter. This And rosace 
is worth growing for its foliage effect 
alone. 

Anemone blanda was later than usual 
this year in coming into bloom, but ex¬ 
panded flowers were open in the severest 
weather. In spite of upwards of thirty de¬ 
grees of frost, bitter winds, and driving 
snowstorms they responded to the influence 
of an hour or two of sunshine. This 
Anemone is a plant for every garden. 

Dwarf perennial Asters.— On account 
of the value which they possess for autumn 
decoration and their easy culture, Michael¬ 
mas Daisies are indispensable and largely 
grown. There is, however, a section of 
this family which is not so much in evi¬ 
dence, the members of which are, on ac¬ 
count of their dwarf, compact habit, of 
much value to the owners of small and 
medium-sized gardens, the owners of which 
naturally wish for as much variety as 


WINTER PROTECTION OF BORDER 
PLANTS. 

Various opinions are expressed from time 
to time as to the advisability of winter 
protection for hardy, or so-called hardy, 
plants, but in the majority of cases 
nothing is done in that direction. We go 
on, possibly, for many years until there 
comes a season like that of 1895 or 1917, 
which proves too much for them, and we 
have cause to regret that precautions were 
not taken. It is the more regrettable be¬ 
cause very little trouble is necessary in 
making such protection effective; just a 
thick mulch over the stools and preferably 
something that will not blow about and 
that can be scattered over the border or 
incorjK)rated in the same when not re¬ 
quired, as rough leaf-soil, spent Mushroom- 
bed manure, peat Moss, or Hop manure. I 
find border Chrysanthemums and Fuchsias 
are badly hit. Fortunately, so far as the 
first-named are concerned, there is a small 
supply in pots to take their place, but it 
will lie difficult to replace the Fuchsias. 
In tlie case of a few old clumps of Chrys- 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Climber for wall.—As a reader of your 
paper 1 shall feel much obliged if you can, in 
your columns, advise me as to the most suit¬ 
able creeper to cover a low wall under the 
glass of a conservatory. It is very hot in 
summer. I would prefer something which 
flowers.—W alling. 

[The American Honeysuckle (L. somper- 
virens) if a summer flower is desired, or 
the Japanese Honeysuckle. If a spring¬ 
flowering shrub would do there is a fuller 
choice.] 

Raking beds.— Many allotment gar¬ 
deners are finding that gardening is not 
such plain sailing as they fondly imagined. 
The other night 1 was watching one of 
them endeavouring to rake a .seed bod, and, 
along with a few stones, he had a wheel¬ 
barrowful of soil from the surface of the 
bed. It is safe to say that, in addition, 
he had raked out a considerable propor¬ 
tion of the seeds. Raking, like digging, is 
not the simple operation it appears to be 
to the onlooker. Apart from levelling the 
soil, I deprecate the use of the rake. 



Part of a group of the Pilewort (Ficaria grandiflora). (See page 273.) 


invisible. These perennial Asters range 
from 1£ feet to 4 feet in height and are, 
therefore, just the thing for the borders 
that one so often sees in villa gaulens, 
which are of no great width and contain a 
mixed collection of hardy plants, tender, 
plants, and annuals, and which often have 
a very pleasing appearance. Aster Amellus 
is pretty well known. It grows about 
4 feet high and is a very effective garden 
plant. Perry’s Favourite, its counterpart 
in all but colour, which is a nice shade of 
pink, is very good. Punctatus is a valuable 
species not much exceeding 2 feet and 
which lias the merit of blooming over a 
period of two or three months, and is 
charming. A. dumosus is but 1 foot in 
height, A. ^ricoides grows 2£ feet high and 
lias a very compact Heath-like habit. A. 
Thomsoni, pale blue, blooms freely and 
continuously for several months when in 
fairly rich ground, and A. ptarmicoides, 
1 foot, is also good. There are others, but 
these are good and very useful where the 
tall-growing kinds are inadmissible. 


J. COBNHILL. 
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antliemums that have remained undis¬ 
turbed in the same position for five or six 
years, forming, in fact, a sort of summer 
ltedge or screen, I find occasionally some 
live hits which, with a little coaxing, will 
come round and flower successfully another 
autumn. This is noticeable with Julie 
Lagravere, still one of the hardiest of the 
border kinds, as it is the best of its colour, 
and a sort familiar in gardens for many 
years known as Cottage Pink. Most of the 
old clumps of Antirrhinum in the open 
border are dead, but this is no particular 
loss, as seedlings raised early will flower 
the same season. I see a few plants in an 
old rubble wall have come through safely, 
which emphasises the protective character 
necessary to keep the collar of the plant 
from coming into contact with hard, frozen 
soil. The half-liardiness of another popu¬ 
lar border plant, the Pentstemon, or that 
section known as florists’ varieties, is now 
so well recognised that it is treated as an 
annual and raised from seeds in the spring 
or from cuttings in the autumn. E. B. S. 

Hardwick. 


There is far too much needless raking in 
many gardens, this only resulting in a 
super-excellent seed-led for weeds.—A 
Scottish Gardener. 


Anemone stellata.—It is said that this Wind¬ 
flower cannot be relied upon to pass through 
a severe winter; and this allegation may some¬ 
times prejudice intending planters against it. 
Some years ago a large number was planted 
here in various exposures, and the winter 
through which we have passed may be taken 
as having provided a sufficiently severe test of 
its hardiness. On looking round, I find that at 
practically every station they are coming up 
freely, and, as the season is an exceptionally 
late one, no doubt the few colonies not yet 
visible will put in an appearance before long. 
—W. McG. 


Pulmonarlas.—If not among the choicest of 
spring flowers, yet a few of the newer kinds of 
Pulmonarias are not without- value in the 
hardy-flower borders were it for nothing else 
than to relieve the prevailing tone of yellow- 
given by the various kinds cf Narcissi. Pul¬ 
monarias will succeed almost in any ©oil or 
exposure, but if wanted early a sunny, not 
too rich position will be found to enit them 
well— Kirk. 

□ rig iR ial from 
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THE WEEK’S WORK. 


OPEN-AIR GARDENING. 


Is bloom May 8th. — Forsythias, Ribes Bangui- 
ncum (in variety), R. aurcum, Berbcris Dar- 
xcini, B. Aquifolium, B. japonica, Prunua 
Amygdnlus (common Almond), P. Cerasus 
sinensis pendula rosea, Pyrus Malus flori- 
banda. Magnolia conspicva, M. Soulangeana, 
M. stellata. Viburnum rhytidophyllum, Garrya 
elliptica, Andromeda polifolia, Daphne 
Cneorum, Erica australis, E. mediterranea 
hybrida, E. carnea (in variety), Narcissus (in 
great variety), Fritillaria imperialis (Crown 
Imperial), F. Meleagris (in variety). Tulips (in 
variety). Hyacinths (in variety), Sisyrinchium 
grandiflorum, Chionodoras (in variety), Pusch - 
kinia scilloides, Scillas (in variety). Iris lacus - 
tris, I. stylosa, Romuleas, Anemone coronaria, 
A. nemorosa (in variety), A. llobinsoniana, A. 
apennina, A. ranunculoides, A. thalictroides, 
A. Pulsatilla (Pasque-flower), Primulas (in 
variety), Pulmonaria angustifolia azurea, P. 
officinalis, Cardamine digitata, Physochlaina 
orientalis, Mertensia virginica, Synthyris rent- 
formis, Ourisia coccinea, Androsace Chamx- 
jasme, Saxifrages (in great variety), Draba 
Aizoon, D. brunisc folia, Morisia hypoga'a, 
Armeria exspitosa. Potentilla alba, A ubrietias 
(in great variety), double and single Arabia, 
Alyssum aaxatile. Auriculas, Polyanthus (in 
variety). Viola gracilis. Sweet Violets (in 
variety). Tufted Pansies (in variety). Forget- 
me-nots, Caltha polypetala. Wallflowers, An- 
chusa myosotidiflora, Muscari (Grape Hya¬ 
cinths (in variety), Erythroniums (Dog’s-tooth 
Violets) (in variety), Omphalodcs cappadocica. 

The week's work.— At the time of writing 
there has been very little rainfall for several 
weeks, and though the ground is still moist 
enough below for established plants, those with 
no deep roots are suffering. Many plants in 
the rook garden, especially those recently put 
out, require watering daily. Water applied in 
the evening does most good. The rock garden 
now requires much attention. Care , must be 
taken that the strong-growing plants do not 
overgrow the choicer alpince. Aubrietias are 
now a pleasing feature. As they go out of 
flower they will in places be cut back. The re¬ 
sulting growth' will then, when sufficiently 
hardened, be available for cuttings, which will 
be dibbled into 3 inch pots filled with sandy 
soil, five or six in each pot. The pots are 
placed in a cold frame, keeping it close and 
shaded until roots are formed. In making 
Aubrietia cuttings do not remove the flower- 
buds, but allow’ them to develop, as this has 
a material effect upon their otriking freely. 
As soon as the young growths of alpine 
Phloxes are sufficiently hardened they will be 
eecured for cuttings and treated in the same 
way as Aubrietias. . 


Primroses.— In these gardens it is necessary 
to divide and replant these at brief intervals 
in order to obtain the beet results. The best 
time to do this is directly the flowers are over. 
In planting set the divided portions rather 
deeper than were the old plants. All the 
attention they will require consists in water¬ 
ing freely in dry weather. Bunch Primroses 
(Polyanthus) raised from seed sow'n in boxes 
are ready for pricking cut into nursery beds 
on a cool border. There are now many fine 
strains which come fairly true from seed. The 
present is a suitable time to sow seeds in 
cool spot out-cf-doors. Myosotis (Forget-me- 

not) may be sown at the same time. The 
plants do quite well if sown on a bed of fine 
soil in the open air, but I prefer to raise them 
in boxes in a cold frame, as the seeds usually 
germinate more freely when so treated. Ane¬ 
mone coronaria seeds may now be sown for 
supplying flowering plants next year. The 
seed beds should be prepared where the plante 
are to remain and flower, therefore the ground 
should be in a fairly good condition and well 
tilled. Sow the seeds thinly in drills 9 inches 
apart. The seeds can be more evenly and 
readily distributed if they are mixed with par¬ 
tially dry sand. 

As the Forsythias pass out of bloom they re¬ 
quire. in whatever form they are grown, some 
annual pruning. The ehoote made now and 
those that result from this pruning will fur¬ 
nish the flowering wood for another year. The 
flower-shoots of this yes 
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back to three or four buds, and any pruning 
required may be done at the same time. 
Foreythia euepensa and F. viridiesima thrive 
here planted in the open in sheltered positions, 
and have not been injured by the recent 
severe winter. In very cold districts they re¬ 
quire the shelter of a wall. Ae wall plants, 
the shoots should be nailed in loosely. 

F. W. Gallop. 

Lilford Hall Gardena, Oundle, Northanta . 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES 

Pot Vines. —When the Grapes begin to colour 
cease giving stimulants and rely on clear tepid 
water to supply the needs of the roots in 
regard to moisture. As the colouring pro¬ 
gresses gradually reduce the supply of atmo¬ 
spheric moisture by ceasing to syringe and 
damping down less often during the day. At 
the finish the temperature should be gradually 
lowered, and when fully ripe a day and night 
temperature of 60 degs. and 50 degs. will 
suffice, with abundant ventilation in the day¬ 
time. 

Early vinery.— When the first few berries are 
seen to be changing colour a final watering of 
the inside border—i.e., if its condition will 
allow of its being done without causing a 
saturated condition of the soil—should be 
given. This should suffice to carry the Vines 
over the colouring period or until the Grapes 
are ripe. Liquid-manure may be given on 
this occasion, but not afterwards. Ventilate 
early on bright mornings at the apex and the 
front also as the day wears on. This latter 
should consist of merely a chink to start with, 
increasing it in a corresponding degree as the 
colouring proceeds. When this stage is reached 
a slight amount of ventilation may be left on 
both at the top and front of the house through¬ 
out the night, but until such is the case the 
front air should be shut off in the afternoon. 
Keep a look out for red-spider, and if any are 
present either vaporise the vinery with a 
proper vaporiser or otherwise resort to the old- 
time praotice of painting the pipes with a mix¬ 
ture of sulphur water and a little soft soap 
added to render it more easy to apply to the 
pipes. This is best done with a brush. The 
pipes should be heated to about 160 degs., or 
until the hand cannot be held upon them. The 
beet time to paint the pipes is after sundown, 
so the pipes should be heated to the requisite 
degree in advance. After the vinery is well 
filled with the fumes of the sulphur shut down 
the valves and allow the surplus heat to pass 
into other or adjacent houses. Wash the pipes 
clean the following morning. If any of the 
insects, on examining the foliage, are found to 
be alive, repeat the sulphuring the following 
evening. A light attack can be got rid of by 
simply sponging the affected leaves with warm 
soapy water. 

Early Pigs.— As the fruits approach the 
ripening stage the amount of overhead syring¬ 
ing must be reduced, otherwise decay will set 
in. Ae compensation for loss of moisture im¬ 
parted by these means, damping of the foot¬ 
paths and surface borders should be continued 
until the fruits begin to ripen generally, when 
it must perforce be abandoned. As regards 
• he roots, their wants must be attended to in 
the same way as before, as the supply of water 
must in no wise be restricted. 

Becond house.— Here the fruits will be swell¬ 
ing apace, and as soon as they come into 
flower, which period as has before been men¬ 
tioned, is denoted by the eyes on the apex of 
the fruits opening slightly, syringing of the 
trees must for the time be abandoned. Once 
this stage is pa^ed, of which indication is 
given by the orifices closing, syringing can 
then be oafely resumed, and, if necessary, the 
crops forced on towards maturity. For this 
purpose sun heat will now play an important 
part, and if the house is closed as early as 
may be compatible with cafety it will render 
the employment of much fire heat at night 
unnecessary. 

Late house.— Influenced by the warmer 
weather and bright sunshine the trees are 
now well on the move and the fruits visibly 
swelling. An excellent crop is showing. As 
these trees will carry but one crop, they 
should not, unle»j necessary, be hurried and 


run the risk of inducing a second crop to 
show on the current season's growth later on. 
All weak shoots should be pulled off and those 
of stronger growth thinned and regulated, so 
that they have ample space for developing, 
and finally become thoroughly ripened with¬ 
out crowding taking place. Ventilate abun¬ 
dantly during the day, and close at night for 
the present as a precautionary measure. 
When the season becomes more advanced the 
ventilators may be left open throughout the 
night. The border should receive ample sup¬ 
plies of water, and if the trees are well estab¬ 
lished or aged afford diluted liquid-manure. 

Onions. —The plants, under the influence of 
eunheat, are at last pushing through the soil, 
and will now grow apace. Advantage should 
be taken of the fact to run the hoe through 
the soil between the rows, but exercise care 
when doing so, and on no account disturb the 
plants. A little soot, not in too fresh a state, 
may be sprinkled on the soil afterwards. This 
may be repeated at not too frequent intervals. 
The same treatment should be accorded plants 
which have been raised under glass and set 
out as advised. 

Autumn-sown Onions.— These are now get¬ 
ting a good grip of the soil, and are growing 
away nicely. To stimulate growth sprinkle a 
little sulphate of ammonia between the rows, 
not exceeding 1 oz. per square yard, and hoe it 
into the soil. 

Parsnips.— These, like the preceding, are 
now Visible’above-ground,-and should be dealt 
with in a similar manner. Attend to maincrop 
Carrots in the same way when well above 
ground. 

Late Broccoli, etc. —Seed of the Broccolis 
should now be sown in drills 9 inches to 
12 inches apart, and be protected from birds 
by straining netting over the plot afterwards. 
As it is doubtful whether time and labour will 
allow of the plants when large enough being 
pricked out before they are planted in their 
permanent' quarters, the seed should not be 
sown too thickly in the .rows. Late Drum¬ 
head Savoy and London Rosette Colewort 
should now be sown at the same time. 

Lettuces. —The sowing and raising of an 
ample supply of both the Cos and Cabbage 
varieties should now have attention, ae the de¬ 
mand-for both will-be great for a long time 
to come. At present the thinnings may be 
transplanted, bilt as summer advances it does 
not pay to do go, consequently sowing should 
be done more frequently, saturating the soil 
after the drills are drawn should the weather 
be very dry. 

French Beans.—If not already done, the 
first sowing may now take place, selecting a 
sheltered pieoe of ground for them. An early 
variety should be chosen, and do not sow too 
close together. : The rows may be from 
18 inches to 24 inches apart, according to 
space at command. A. W. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Peaches.—When swelling, Peaches require 
abundance of water at the roots, and only 
close observation and experience will tell the 
grower when the trees need it. If watering be 
necessary more frequently than usual, it is a 
good sign, for the roots are in a healthy con¬ 
dition and have good drainage and open soil. 
When the fruit commences to ripen give an 
abundance of air, so that the flavour of the 
fruits is improved. Tie in the young growths, 
especially those which shade the fruit, and the 
leaves which cover the fruits should be fast¬ 
ened to one side while the fruits are colouring. 
Trees in succecsion houses should be kept tied, 
and no more wood laid in than is absolutely 
nececsary. Plenty of room should bo given for 
the development of the foliage. In dull 
weather an atmospheric temperature of from 
60 degs. to 65 degs. is maintained. The final 
thinning of the bunches of mid-season Grapes 
should be done before the berries become too 
crowded. After the final thinning of the 
berries the border may be given a good dress¬ 
ing of rich farmyard manure, and the manu- 
rial properties washed thoroughly into it with 
tepid water. Watering should be discontinued 
as the fruits approach the ripening stage, and 
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a chink of air left on the top ventilators at 
night. 

Melons. —When the earliest fruits commence 
to ripen, the atmosphere of the house should 
be kept cooler and drier, and a constant circu¬ 
lation of air maintained. Do not withhold 
water too soon or the flavour of the fruits will 
be impaired, but stimulants should not be 
given at this stage. The flavour is much im- 
proved if the fruits are placed in a cool room ; 
for two or three days before being sent to 
table. A batch of plants should be ready to 
replace the old ones as soon as the fruits are 
cut. Thoroughly cleanse the house before re¬ 
planting. A batch of plants may now be 
raised for planting in a cool pat. Hero of 
Lockings is a variety of good constitution and 
very suitable for frame culture. Make a 
hotbed of stable litter and leaves, and see that 
it is quite firm. The best rooting medium is 
loam to which has been added a good 
sprinkling of mortar rubble. This, too, must 
be rammed firm. If the loam is poor add bone- 
meal at the rate of a 7-inch potful to a barrow¬ 
load of soil. Except when the plants are in 
flower, the- pit should be closed early in the 
afternoon after a good syringing. Cover with 
mats during the night, and occasionally add 
fresh material round the outside of the pit to 
maintain a steady heat of about 70 degs. 
Open the lights early on fine mornings to let 
rank gases escape before the sun has time to 
injure the plants. 

Brussels Sprouts that were pricked out 
from the earliest sowing have been planted in 
their permanent quarters. The rows are 3 feet 
apart, with a distance between each plant of 
2 feet 6 inches. Each plant was carefully lifted 
with a ball of soil attached to the roots, and 
the soil made firm about the roots when plant¬ 
ing, afterwards giving a good watering. 

Cauliflowers -recently planted out have 
needed frequent waterings, as dryness at the 
roots usually results in stunted growth and the 
plants bolting. The aim should be to grow 
the*© plants without a check from start to 
finish. Another small sowing of Early Giant 
«irul Autumn Giant will be made, as these 
varieties, provided they are lifted during 
November and placed in cold frames, will 
furnish a supply of small heads of Arst-rate 
quality up till mid-winter. When the young 
plants of 

Scarlet Runners sown in boxes are a few 
inches high they will be planted out in 
trenches prepared for them by digging in 
plenty of decomposed manure. They will be 
protected from cold winds with Spruce 
branches. Slugs also must be guarded against, 
the beet deterrent being a dusting of hot lime 
applied in the early morning. A sowing will 
now be made in the open. The rows should 
not be lees than 7 feet apart, choosing rich 
soil for this crop. The climbing Butter Beans 
and other varieties may also be sown now. 

Malncrop Onions have come through the 
soil well. A dressing of soot and wood ashes 
has been afforded and the Dutch hoe passed 
between the rows. The 

Thinning of crops should be attended to as 
soon as the seedlings are large enough. One 
of the greatest mistakes in the cultivation of 
vegetables is overcrowding. Especially does 
this apply to Peas and Beans, which are often 
sown and permitted to grow too thickly, the 
consequence being the plants crowd each other, 
and the yield is poor and of short duration. 
All small crops, as Onions, Parsnips, Turnips, 
Beet, Lettuce, etc., should be thinned out 
twice. Keep the ground stirred between the 
lines with a Dutch hoe, and dust over the 
ground frequently, but lightly, with fresh soot, 
which is not only one of the beet stimulants 
at this season, but protects the above-named 
crops from birds and other pests. 

Tomatoes for planting in the open are now 
in cold frames, which are given plenty of air, 
with the lights drawn off during the day. 
Each plant is secured to a stake and over¬ 
crowding avoided. Planting out will be com¬ 
menced shortly. Tbe soil should be pressed 
very firmly about the balls and water care¬ 
fully afforded till the roots have taken posses¬ 
sion of the new soil. Remove all laterals as 
fast as they appear, keeping the plants to one 
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SCOTLAND. 

Potato-planting.— Under the most favour 
able conditions, as regards weather, much pro¬ 
gress has been mode during the week with the 
planting of Potatoes. While in normal times 
some prejudice may exist as to the advisabi¬ 
lity of dibbling in the sets, yet it cannot be 
denied that when the quarter has been 
manured and dug during winter, this prac¬ 
tice is much more speedy than any other. The 
only point in this connection as to see that 
the implement has a blunt end in order that 
the seed tuber when dropped into the hole 
may rest on the bottom. If a pointed tool be 
used there is bound to be a cavity beneath the 
seed in which water may collect. I have 
always found Potatoes put in by this method 
do quite as well as those planted in drills or 
dug in. The varieties handled at this time in¬ 
cluded Sir John Llewellyn, Great Scot, King 
Edward VII., and Arran Chief. This com¬ 
pletes Potato-planting in the garden, but 
there remains a large breadth to be attended 
to, which, however, will be put in by horse 
labour. 

Carrots.—A good bed of Carrots was sown 
during the week, the variety being Long Red 
Surrey. In view of the faot that Carrots are 
in this district a precarious crop, special pre¬ 
cautions were taken in preparing the seed bed. 
A large quantity of fine soil from various 
sources was put through a riddle of i-inch 
mesh, and, after a proportionate amount of 
sand was added, sufficient soot to colour the 
whole was added, and the mixture was 
thoroughly incorporated by turning a few 
times. Lines were then drawn 14 inches apart, ] 
and along each line holes were mode with a j 
crowbar to the depth of 9 inches and at in¬ 
tervals of 7 inches. These holes were then 
filled firmly with the mixture above alluded 
to. and half a dozen Deeds were sown on each 
station. A light dusting of soot was then scat¬ 
tered over the surface, and then the bed was 
raked level. This method certainly entaile a 
good deal of trouble, but if followed, fairly re¬ 
liable rropa can be grown in districts infected 
by*the Carrot-fly. When germination takes 
place periodical dustings with soot will be 
found advantageous, and the seedlings should 
be thinned at an early stage, leaving the 
strongest. 

Beet. Should extra fine roots bo desired, 
tbe plan adopted above can be recommended 
in the case of Beef. If, however, a light and 
free quarter which has not been recently 
manured is available, seeds may be sown in 
shallow drills without any danger of the roots 
being coarse or forked. While I prefer to 
delay the bulk of the sowing until the second 
week in May, a few lines were, nevertheless, 
got out in the course of the week—the old, but 
still good, variety Nutting’s Dwarf being pre¬ 
ferred at this time. 

Cauliflowers, both autumn-sown and those 
raised in heat during the present season, have 
now been put out. It is advisable when plant¬ 
ing these rather delicate (at this season) plants 
that a drill 3 inches or 4 inches deep be drawn 
with the hoe, and in this the plants are to a 
considerable extent sheltered. In addition, 
should the nights be cold, or should frost 
threaten, flower-pots ought to be inverted over 
them. Light dustings of soot from time to 
time will not only stimulate growth, but, in 
addition, will prevent slugs doing damage. 

Peas from pots were at the same time put 
out. These are of the dwarf varieties, and, 
although but little staking is necessary, yet 
it is as well at the time of planting to place 
Spruce tips on either side of the rows, not go 
much for support as for shelter. Further euc- 
cessional sowings were mode. Alderman, of 
robust growth and a very fine podder, is a 
favourite. The seeds, too, are of good flavour, 
and the variety is not liable to be affected 
with mildew. Being of a branching habit, thin 
sowing is advised, or, should it be necessary 
owing to the presence of vermin to sow rather 
thickly, let superfluous oeedlings be removed 
at an early stage. These can be transplanted 
should it be necessary. 

Broad Beans. — Succeasional sowings of 
Broad Beans were at the eame time made. 
Preference is now given to the Windsor varie¬ 
ties, Taylor’s Broad Windsor being a good 


cropper, and possessing good oolonr and 
flavour. 

Cucumber*.—Seeds of Cucumbers—Telegraph 
and Tender and True—were sown in the course 
of the week. Plants from this sowing are 
useful for planting out in cold frames after 
such things as Celery or bedding plants have 
been put out at the end of the month. The 
frames may be correctly described as cold 
frames, for, although hotbeds were put in 
early in the season, the heat at that time will 
have gone. Nevertheless, Cucumbers succeed 
perfectly well during the summer and early 
autumn in such conditions and produce plenty 
of fruits. 

Vegetable Marrow*.— When Vegetable Mar¬ 
rows are to be grown in tbe open, it is, I 
think, unwisp to sow seeds too early. The 
young plants are apt to be knocked about, 
and at times, perhaps, rather neglected in re¬ 
spect of regular repotting, which is as neces¬ 
sary in the case of Marrows as in that of 
Melons if success is to follow. Therefore, 
while a few plants for early work are already 
available, the main sowing was delayed until 
now. The varieties grown are the old sorts— 
Long White and Long Green—which in ordi¬ 
nary seasons provide plenty of Marrows. 

Shrubberies. —Following the usual practice 
at this season, a look round was given among 
the shrubs. It is regrettable to notice from 
correspondence in these columns that in many 
places the winter has dealt severely with the 
occupants of the olirubbery. Chiefly owing to 
our comparatively mild climate, and no doubt 
to our proximity to the sea, no losses of any 
importance have eo far been observed. Flower¬ 
ing shrubs of all kinds, including Rhododen¬ 
drons, Azaleas, Barberries, Lilacs, Deutzias, 
Spiraeas, Syringas. and others of a similar 
nature, are well set with buds. Kalmia lati- 
folia is not, perhaps, quite eo free as is gener¬ 
ally the case, but, taken all round, there is a 
promise of a fine display. Ribes in variety are 
highly attractive just at present. The varie¬ 
gated Aucubas, it may be mentioned, have not 
suffered in the slightest degree from the severe 
winter. 

Hew Zealand Flaxes and Pampas Grasses, 

too, as well as Bamboos, have come through 
without injury from frost or enow. Now Is a 
good time to plant Bamboos, and where con¬ 
ditions are favourable they increase rapidly. 
Pampas Grasses, also, may be successfully 
divided now. W. McGdffos. 

Balmae Gardena, Kirkcudbright. 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

May 8to, 1917. 

An exhibition of much excellence and 
variety was brought together on tbe occa¬ 
sion of the fortnightly meeting held on the 
above-named date. In its fulness, the 
quality of the exhibits, and the congested 
condition of the gangways it was reminis¬ 
cent of many an old-time Drill Hall 
gathering, Reducing the number of tables 
by one and extending the remainder would, 
apparently, do much to relieve the conges¬ 
tion referred to, and enable both Fellows 
and visitors to inspect the exhibits. Main 
features of the exhibition were the ex¬ 
hibits of alplnes, flowering shrubs, Roses, 
Carnations, and Narcissi. The vegetable 
collection from Reading also demonstrated 
the variety and high excellence available 
when these are undertaken on special lin&s. 
The exhibit, while highly attractive, was 
of teaching value also. 

ALPINE AND HARDY PLANTS. 

These, from Messrs. R. Tucker and 
Sons, claimed immediate attention, rare 
and choice subjects being freely staged. 
Here were seen the lovely Daphne rupes- 
tris in two forms, large and small 
flowered, while rich and pale coloured re¬ 
spectively, Geum reptans (rich golden), 
Asperula suberosa (pinky tubes on woolly 
mounds of leaves), Douglasla praetutiana 
and D. vitalina (golden and yellow 
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flowered respectively, and not an Inch 
high), and Ranunculus bilobus (white). 
Viburnum Carlesi was very beautiful. In 
an interesting lot from Messrs. R. W. Wal¬ 
lace and Co. the brilliant Tulipa Clusiana 
was one of the more showy things, the 
glossy black Fritillaria obliqua, one of the 
more interesting, and the new Chinese 
Primulas, sino-purpurea and chionantha, 
certainly the finer novelties. The first- 
named, of rich purple tone with white eye, 
gained an Award of Merit. Apart from 
these were some new Irises, hybrids of 
orchioides, Warleyensis, and others akin, 
but which as yet have not received dis¬ 
tinctive names. Mr. George Kerswell, St. 
Thomas, Exeter, had a rich display of the 
flowers of Gentiana acaulis, more intense 
and brilliant than is usual for that unique 
old garden plant. An extensive exhibit 
from Mr. G. W. Miller contained a large 
variety of the old - fashioned garden 
flowers which appeal to all, including Poly¬ 
anthuses (single and double). Primroses, 
Tufted Pansies, Crown Imperials, Mus- 
caris, and the like, all showy, easily 
grown, and hardy. Mr. Clarence Elliott 
confined his attention to hybrid Primulas 
—P. viscosa and other species—the hybrids 
showing a goodly range of colour and size 
of flower. In an extensive lot from Mr. 
G. Reuthe there were pans of Narcissus 
triaudrus albus, of the rare Calypso bore¬ 
alis, and groups of a richly-coloured 
Primula Juliae. Ranunculus rutaefolius 
(white) and the fragrant Matthiola Vale- 
siana (a miniature bush of a few inches 
high, having heliotrope shade of flowers) 
were also noted. In shrubby plants, the 
rare miniature Rhodothamnus Chamse- 
cistus (with pinkish-coloured, salver¬ 
shaped flowers) was quite an attraction, 
not less so Rhododendron olenefolium (in 
effect like a richly-coloured R. racemosum, 
but with distinct foliage). Very fine, too, 
was a big bush of Viburnum Carlesi, 
carrying a load of its white, fragrant, 
waxy-looking flower-trusses. 

ROSES. 

These were beautiful, not least notice¬ 
able being a fine group of Paul’s Scarlet 
Climber, from the raisers, Messrs. Wm. 
Paul and Son. Young plants, IS inches 
high, grafted tills year, carried a solitary 
truss, autumn-grafted last year and year- 
old examples all demonstrated freedom of 
growdh and flowering, the group of pot 
plants creating a brilliant spectacle in the 
dingy exhibition ball. Very fine, too, were 
the Roses from Mr. Elisha J. Hicks. On 
this occasion his new Rose Charles E. 
Shea, which last year gained the Gold 
Medal of the National Rose Society, was 
a prominent feature, a big stand of it the 
admiration of all. Well poised on 18 inch 
self-supporting stems, it is at once a 
variety of distinction and merit, the 
flowers, rich rose colour, long, shapely, and 
fragrant. Sonuing Dean is a snow-white 
cluster variety, very pretty, with 
numerous pea-green buds peering through 
the clusters. The new H.T. Mrs. Elisha J. 
Hicks, Climbing Hillingdon, and Mrs. 
George Norwood (all fragrant In the 
highest degree) were specially good, while 
the Crimson Princess Mary, Queen of the 
Belgians, and Joanna Bridge represented 
single-flowered sorts. A Silver Gilt Bank- 
sian medal was awarded. In that from 
Messrs. B. It. Gant and Co., Rose du Barri, 
Fortune’s Yellow, Golden Ophelia (a de¬ 
lightful-coloured rose), Sallie (cream, 
flesh-tinted), and American Pillar were all 
excellently displayed. A brilliantly- 
coloured seedling H.T., which is of much 
promise, has not yet received a distinctive 
name. In a nice lot from Mr. George 
Prince, Flame of Fire was one of the most 
notable, its distinc|^ve^pj|icct £qpj*^great 


attraction. Others of note were the old 
yellow Banksian, Red Copper Brier, 
Climbing Richmond, and the fine pillar 
Rose Florence H. Veitch. Two pretty 
Wichuraiana varieties were noted in a 
group from Messrs. Frank Cant and Co. 
viz., Grace and Golden Ray. Cynthia 
Forde (pink), Hugh Dickson and Rosa- 
belle Walker (reds), and Mme. E. Herriot 
were others. 

AURICULAS. 

Finer groups than w’ere seen at the re¬ 
cently held Auricula show were brought 
together, and attracted much attention. 
One of the foremost was that from Mr. 
J.. C. Allgrove, whose fine lot of alpine 
varieties included Argus, Dean Hole, Fire¬ 
fly, Duke of York, Edith Winn, Phyllis 
Douglas, and Majestic, while of show 
varieties, George Lightbody, Buttercup, 
Mrs. Henwood, Lady Veitch, and Heather 
Bell were notable. The remarkable single 
Primrose Evelyn Arkwright was well 
shown. Mr. James Douglas also staged a 
notable lot of these flowers, the choicer 
things including Harrison Weir, Gordon 
Douglas, Canary Bird, A. Barker (a fine 
green-edged variety), Dean Hole, Admira¬ 
tion, and Prince Charming. Those from 
Mr. Charles Turner, though not seen in a 
good light, contained one or two excellent 
sorts, notably Mikado (a rich dark self 
with white iwste), Edith (a rose-coloured 
alpine), and Golden Gem. These were in 
groups, not as single specimens. 

GREENHOUSE PLANTS. 

A fine table of Calceolarias, hybrids in 
large measure, as also others of the her¬ 
baceous set, came from Mr. Mond, S6ven- 
oaks (gardener, Mr. Hall). Unfortu¬ 
nately, none of them was named. Messrs. 
H. B. May and Sons contributed Rex Be¬ 
gonias, Hippeastrums, and a great variety 
of hardy and other Ferns. Zonal Pelar¬ 
goniums from Messrs. H. Cannell and 
Sons were particularly bright and attrac¬ 
tive. Crimson Crampel and Salmon 
Cram pel were two of the finer sorts, 
though Maxime Kovalesky is unequalled 
for its brilliant scarlet colour. An excel¬ 
lent straih of Soliizanthus—Dr. Badger’s 
hybrids—was staged by Messrs. Dobbie 
and Co., and gained an Award of Merit. 
From seeds sown on February 3rd last 
flowering plants were presented in a high 
state of perfection and in great variety, 
while notable also for the excellence of the 
flowers. Messrs. Piper contributed Clema¬ 
tises in variety together with many shrubs 
in flower and otherwise. The feature of 
the group was the array of Rosa Hugonis, 
a Chinese species, wreathed with single 
flowers of the size of the Dog Rose, but 
of a creamy-yellow toue. It gained an 
Award of Merit. Forsythias and Azalea 
mollis, and others in a group from Messrs. 
William Cutbush and .Sons, were asso¬ 
ciated with a delightful lot of Primula 
eortusoides, very pretty and bright in 
colour. 

CARNATIONS. 

The chief novelties noted among these 
were Mrs. Myles Kennedy and Mephisto, 
both of the perpetual-flowering section, 
shown by Messrs. Stuart Low and Co. 
The hitter has a peculiar pink and white, 
variegation, which is also novel in its 
class. Apart from these, Red Ensign 
(rich scarlet) and Countess of Wilton are 
other new sorts, the former particularly 
good in colour. Rosalind and Highland 
Lassie (yellow ground fancy and white 
ground fancy respectively) were among 
newer sorts in Messrs. Allwood Brothers’ 
group. The most brilliant thing in Mr. 
J. C. Jenner’s lot was Aviator (a fine rich 
scarlet). Carola and British Triumph 
were also good. 


NARCISSI. 

These were in strong force, and, con¬ 
sidering the exceptional sun heat and cold, 
parching winds, which play havoc with 
such flowers, were in fairly good condi¬ 
tion. Some beautiful novelties were 
staged by Mr. Herbert Chapman, Rye, 
whose Vintage (a large self yellow tri- 
andrus hybrid) gained an Award of Merit. 
It is very distinct. Diamond Pendant (a 
white drooping sort), Alabaster (triandrus 
hybrid), Crimson Braid (a magnificent 
poeticus), and Statuesque (a big creamy 
Leeds!) were other novelties in a nice 
assortment. Mr. W. B. Cranfield, Enfield, 
gained an Award of Merit for Helmet (a 
giant white Leeds! of enormous proi>or- 
tions). It will make a fine show flower. 
Queen of Dawn (a lovely Barri) was the 
outstanding novelty in Messrs. Barr’s 
group,, with shapely, creamy - white 
perianth segments and large, flattisb, ele¬ 
gantly - crimped crown. It gained an 
Award of Merit. Challenger (Barri), 
Caediunn (poeticus), Indamora (lovely 
trumpet sort), Royal Lady, Yellow Prince, 
Buttercup, Incognita, and Annie Holloway 
were others of note. In a goodly gather¬ 
ing from Messrs. J. R. Pearson and Sons, 
Great Warley, Mrs. Wolseley (white 
Leedsi), Scarlet Eye, Mrs. R. Sydenham, 
and Whitewell were remarked. Two good 
things from Mr. Martin Sutton, Erleigh 
Park, were white Colossus and Mont d’Or 
(a fine trumpet sort). In an extensive 
gathering from Messrs. R. H. Bath, the 
rich yellow Buttercup (a Jonquil hybrid), 
Sarabande (poeticus), White Knight, 
White Slave, and Inglescombe were re¬ 
marked. 

ORCHIDS. 

Dendrobium illustre var. Florence Bar¬ 
tels (a yellow-flowered hybrid with crim¬ 
son lip) from Sir Jeremiah Colman, Bart., 
gained an Award of Merit. In a group 
from Messrs. Armstrong and Brown, Odon- 
toglossum crispum President Wilson (a 
finely-marked sort) received a Preliminary 
Card of Commendation. Cattleya Skin- 
neri alba was in specimen form very chaste 
and beautiful. Miltonia vexillaria G. D. 
Owen (rose and crimson), Brasso-Cattleya 
Shilliana (very pleasing pink throughout), 
and OdontOglossum polyxanthum (yellow 
ground blotched red) were others of note. 
Messrs. Charleswortli had a group rich in 
Odontiodas, Odontoglossums, and Brasso- 
Oattleyas. Selenii>ediuin caudaturn var. 
Sandera*, with Vanda suavis were noted in 
Messrs. Sander’s group, while Mr. C. F. 
Waters contributed a series of Dendro- 
biuius of which D. nobiie virginale and 
D. n. nobilius were some of the best. 

VEGETABLES. 

The collection of twenty-six dishes of 
vegetables from Messrs. Sutton and Sous 
demonstrated what is ]>ossible in this 
direction. Potatoes Ringleader and May 
Queen, Snow White and Sat isfaction Broc- 
colis, Harbinger and April Cabbages (both 
nicely hearted), French Beaus Tender and 
True and Masterpiece, Green Bush and 
■White Bush Vegetable Marrows (ideal for 
table use), Twentieth Century Mush¬ 
rooms (perfect dishes), with Asparagus, 
Seakale, Chicory, Lettuces Golden Ball, 

, W’hite Heart, and Ideal, Rhubarb, Spinach 
Beet, Cucumbers, Radishes, and others 
were excellent. A Silver Gilt Knightian 
Medal was deservedly awarded this flue 
collection. Dishes of new Potatoes from 
the Society’s garden at WJsley, from sets 
planted January 5th last, included The 
Factor, Great Scot, and Arran Chief. The 
tubers were of large size. A dozen 
baskets of old Potatoes, shown by Messrs. 
Dobbie and Co., in excellent condition, in¬ 
cluded Village Blacksmith, King Edward 
VII., The Factor, and [Arran Chief. 
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BEE3. 

BEE-KEEPING. 

The Times recently admitted to its columns 
a contributed article on “ Perplexed 
Cottagers—The Need for Authoritative 
Guidance” in rural occupations. The 
subjects dealt with included bee-keeping 
in the following terms:— 

On bee-keeping much doubtful ad¬ 
vice is being given to an unfortunate 
peasantry. To begin bee-keeping now 
means considerable initial expendi¬ 
ture, and the risk of failure is, per¬ 
haps, greater than in any other branch 
of petite culture. Whole districts have 
been swept clear of bees by Isle of 
Wight disease, and there is a strong 
impression amongst country iieople 
that the experts who were called in to 
help were largely responsible for the 
spread of the disease by carrying the 
infection from hive to hive. However 
desirable a larger supply of honey may 
be for the nation, no prudent man 
could advise a poor person to invest 
much in bees now. 

Doubtless the writer had authority for 
his statements, but for my part I, who 
have an eagle eye for anything concerfiing 
bees, can say I have seen no advice what¬ 
ever, good or bad, publicly given for this 
branch of rural employment. 

My contention has always been that to 
commence bee-keeping need not mean 
“ considerable initial expenditure ” unless 
the tyro buys everything from a dealer’s 
catalogue. This is quite unnecessary, and 
I speak from experience. There is no 
need, for instance, to buy a titted hive 
costing anything from £1 10s. to £2 10s., 
which obviously leaves no room for profit 
in the first season. It is by no means a 
difficult matter to make a hive. Then buy 
the internal fittings to meet the require¬ 
ments of a swarm, at a cost of about 15s. 
It is, however, quite possible to begin 
cheaply with bees in a straw ekep, having 
a fitted super for it, ready to be put on 
when required. This costs just about 
15s., bees and all, though a dealer natur¬ 
ally charges a higher price for swarms 
than an amateur would. When once 
established, bees cost almost nothing. 
Further, no one would think of com¬ 
mencing in a district infested with Isle of 
Wight disease. 

The whole question of beginning may 
be summed up thus, to make sure of 
success as far as one can. Begin modestly 
with one hive. Also get a simple book on 
the subject, or, better still, make the ac¬ 
quaintance of a practical amateur bee¬ 
keeper, from whom to obtain*advice and 
guidance as to making a wooden hive, etc., 
obtaining the bees, and settling them in 
their home safely. 

I agree that Ihe Government has never 
definitely encouraged this cult, but such 
paragraphs as the above, in an important 
newspaper, do not help those who in 
their small sphere of influence are trying 
to remove many misconceptions and mis¬ 
understandings concerning this attractive, 
profitable, and simple employment. If the 
bee-keeping industry does not spread, 
fruit-growing will seriously suffer. 

_R. K. II. 

Treatment of old hives and frames.—I see 

a letter in last week’s issue advising gardeners 
to keep bees for the fertilisation of their fruit- 
trees. I wrote to our local paper to .ask ad¬ 
vice on that very point, as we have the promise 
of an abundant blossom, and nearly all our 
bees died last year. Is there any society to 
whom application could be made for a swarm 
or a hive now on reasonable terms, as the price 
I have heard of seem^-jjrohibitive? -I should 
be glad if full aclvicf coubHfic "iyefllijrsyour 
Digitizes I: v VjQ\ lOlc 


columns, and also if it could be told us what 
ought to be done with the old ekeps and 
frames which were in use last year. People 
seem afraid to risk expenditure, unless they 
could feel tolerably sure of a crop of honey.— 

T. D. Chute. 

[Supposing your bees died from so- 
called natural causes, such as cold, or 
damp, or starvation, all appliances—hives, 
frames, crates, etc.—need only be well 
scraped. Except in the case of starvation 
there is likely to be some honey. Extract 
this from the old brood combs, and in any 
case refit the frames with new foundation. 
It is a tiresome business, seldom satisfac¬ 
tory, to clean up brood frames. Shallow 
frames, extracted, may. of course, be used 
profitably again and need not be refitted. 
If, however, your bees died from Isle of 
Wight disease burn all frames, quilts, 
combs, and dead bees. Honey left behind 
is quite good for human consumption, 
though not for bees. Char the surface, 
inside and out, of all hives and crates, 
with a painter’s blowlamp and then paint 
thoroughly all over, getting well into the 
crevices, with this solution—Calvert’s 
No. 5 carbolic acid 2 parts, water 1 part. 
The ground on which the hives stood 
should be treated with lime turned in.] 

Bees in the garden. —I shall be grateful if 
you can tell me how to encourage beee in my 
garden, as I do not this year intend to keep 
even a ekep. There must be simple plants 
to put in out-of-way places or near fruit- 
trees. I am near a moor, and hope to get 
6ome help from the Heather bees if I could 
arrange attractions.—A gnes I. Fitzherbert. 

[If bees are kept within two miles of 
your orchard and garden you will have no 
need to do anything to entice them into 
your domain of fruit-trees and flowers. 
They will come readily enough. If, liow- 
ever, there are no bees within that radius, 
you caunot attract them, for the usual 
flight of a bee from its hive is reckoned at 
about tw T o miles in search of food. Bees 
may, nevertheless, travel much further, 
but only if nectar and pollen are scarce 
in their own locality, but obviously this is 
very much the exception in England. 
Heather only blooms in late summer (July 
to September), and it is the practice of 
bee-keepers who go in for Heather honey 
to transport hives to the moors just for 
the flowering period, taking them back 
again afterwards. Should there be any 
bees already on the moor contiguous to 
you they will certainly visit your trees, 
etc., before the Heather comes into flower. 
A full list of bee flowers was published 
in our issue of March 24th last, which you 
will find useful.] 

Spraying fruit*trees and bees.— Ie there any 
reason to suppose that the spraying of fruit- 
trees id in any way responsible for the death 
of the bees? It seems «ad to think that we 
may again lose our little friends, which may 
mean so much to us this summer and autumn. 
Any hints would be valuable.—T. D. Chute, 
Great Moulton Rectory, Long Stratton, Nor¬ 
folk. 

lit is reasonable to conclude that the 
custom of spraying fruit - trees with 
poisonous liquids is dangerous to bees if 
done when the bloom is nearly or already 
open. 1 imagine spraying, to obtain good 
results, should be done some time before 
blooming or well after. Poison on lietals 
in any stage must be injurious to bees. If 
practised before or after blooming there 
would seem to be no danger. It ought to 
be made an offence against the law*—as is 
the case, I think, in some parts of the 

U. S.A.—to spray trees with poisons at 
wrong times, in order to protect bees from 
death and beekeepers from loss, and espe¬ 
cially now that the necessary bee is becom¬ 
ing scarce. Will not the British Bee¬ 
keepers’ Association move in the matter?— 
B. R. H.] 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Cytisus after blooming (M .).—These 6hould 
be cut back directly they have done flowering, 
and as soon as the young ehoot6 produced after 
this operation are from I inch to A inch long 
is the time to repot them, after which do not 
expose them to direct draughts for a week or 
two, till the new roots take possession of the 
fresh soil. During the summer it is advisable 
to plunge them outdoors, taking care that they 
do not suffer from want of water. Give them 
an open position to allow the w r ood to get well 
ripened for the next season's blooming. 

Pruning Jasminum nudiflorum (A .).—Thie 
Jasmine flowers on the young wood, and if 
pruned hard a good many of the blossoms 
would be cut away, unless the cutting-in was 
done immediately after flowering. The best 
time to prune is early in spring. By doing this 
and allowing the plant to have its own way 
long flowering sprays will be obtained. In 
mild seasons it often flowers in December, but 
the usual time is from the beginning to the 
end of January. It should always have a 
warm, sunny aspect, against a wall if possible. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Acetylene gas refuse (B. Brctlicrick ).—From 
an analysis of the residue from acetylene gas 
it has been found that the value of this pro¬ 
duct is entirely due to the lime it contains, 
other plant foods, as nitrogen, potash, and 
phosphates being absent. The lime is present 
either as slacked lime (in fresh samples) or 
carbonate of lime (mild lime) in samples which 
have been exposed to the air. It should prove 
an effective and cheap dressing for all pur¬ 
poses for which lime is recommended, and 
should be of special value on soils which are 
sour or deficient of lime or inclined to be stiff, 
and as a top-dressing for pasture. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

Col. Bootliby .—Your best plan will be to 
write to a firm of wholesale chemists, who 
would, no doubt, be able to give you full in- 
st ructions. 


The Netted Iris and its use in the house. 

—We regret that no acknowledgment of 
the source of the above note was given in 
our issue of May 5th, page 245. We now 
find that the note, written by the Rev. 
Joseph Jacob, was taken from The Garden 
of March 31st, page 107, and are sorry that 
the source was not given. 



DAVIES for BAMBOO. 

From Twigs to Yacht Masts. 

GARDEN CANES. 3ft. 2 6: 4ft,. 3 3, 3 6. 4 - : 

Oft.. 9-; 7ft., 10 -. All per 100 
Tapering Bamboos. Sft long. 12 6; 10ft. Ion*, 
20-i-erlOO PRICE LIST FREE. 

A. E. DAVIES & CO., t 6 YoNDlN, C E.c R<L ’ 

GARDEN 

square mesh Net* bound with cords, guaranteed cover 
measured length and width 4 square yards, any length, width 
supplied ; selected weather -proof stout 1-inch square mesh 
Nets, hound with cords, any siz°, 2Jd- square yard ; ditto, 
medium, 2d. square yard, as supplied to Royal Gardens 
over 30 years. I am the largest Hand Braided Net Maker 
in the United Kingdom; also Maker of Tennis Nets. Rick 
Covers, Greenhouse Shading, etc. Goods promptly 
despatched by passenger train, carriage paid, on receipt of 
order, and satisfaction guaranteed; samples posted ,, n 
application. W. OLIVER ALLEN, Garden Net 
Works, Porthleven, Gorni\*«ll. ; f Jpt^bltehed 100 years. 
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NOTE ON WINTER’S EFFECTS. 

I saw in a gardening paper that Erica 
lusitanica was killed at Kew this winter. 
Mine have not turned a hair, and I saw 
yours had not. I have not lost very much. 
My chief disappointment is the Pitto- 
sporums, which have caught it rather 
badly, and, except P. eugenioides, they had 
stood for two years quite unscathed. 
Several, however, are more cut back than 
Gorse and most of the commoner Iterheris, 
and Drimys has suffered less than either 
of the two latter, as only its points are 
killed, and not all of them. Eugenia api- 
culata has gone after standing for seven 
years, and most of the Crinodendrons 
are killed. Eucryphia, I am glad to see, 
is perfectly happy. Ilex insignis is gone, 
but this I expected. Escallonia langley- 
ensis looks very sorry for itself, and also 
Ceanothus Veitchi, both, I mean, away 
from walls. That fine evergreen Ilex lati- 
folius seems to have enjoyed the winter, 
and so do the Camellias, which are now 
masses of bloom—a month behind time. If 
they could always bloom so late as this 
they would be much more useful. One or 
two rather treasured Eucalypts have 
gone, but not before they have given me 
some ripe seed, and at G feet to 10 feet a 
year we soon have something again. E. 
Gunni and the Whittingham var., and E. 
eoccifera are quite all right, and various 
others have only the foliage killed. On 
the whole, I have fared quite as well as I 
expected if we can call It a really bad 
winter. But was it? In the warmer parts 
of the garden we never exceeded 18 degs. 
of frost in the screen and 22 degs. on the 
lower ground. I fear Nature has much 
greater possibilities than that for us. 

Sussex. A. T. S. 


NOTES OP THE WEEK. 

Variation in Cox's Orangs Pippin.— This 
has been noted by me ; but not to a greater 
extent than would be attributable to varia¬ 
tion in aspect, soil, and stock, the last- 
named having the greatest influence.— 
Will Tayler, Osborn Nursery , Hampton , 
Middlesex. 

Uunium Orvala seeds itself freely nearly 
always on the edge of a border. It came 
originally from Mr. Woolly Dod’s garden. 
A beautiful pure white seedling is now in 
flower. This is the only variation in 
colour I have ever seen.— E. C. Buxton, 
BtHws-y-Coed. 

The Algerian Iris (I. stylosa).—I know 
of several failures this year with this Iris. 
With me, at the foot of a south wall in a 
narrow border, it flowered well, if a little 
Site. I find the plants that grew luxuri¬ 
antly last season flowered sparsely this 
year.—H ants. 

Igle aepiarla planted ten years ago 
never Cowered. On May 1st a quantity of 
buds which are just opening appeared. 
Several plants of Olearia stellulata close 
to the -Egle are quite spoilt by the frost. 
Magnolia Stella ta has more flowers than 
ever before in sixteen years. Every Cistus 
near it has been killed.— E. C. Buxton, 
Bettws-y-Coed. 

Primroses in the garden.— Visiting a 

neighbouring garden ->the other t day I 
noticed at the fnmt the 


hardy-flower borders large masses of the 
ordinary Primrose. While I admit that 
they brightened up the borders, yet they 
appeared to me to be out of place. Prim¬ 
roses are, I think, mnch more beautiful in 
Grass, whether In woodland bank or “ by 
the river’s brim.”—W. McG. 

Escallonia langleyensls. — This Escal- 
Ionia, the subject of a note of mine in Gar¬ 
dening Illustrated for April 21st, Is, I am 
pleased to say, much less hit by the frost 
than I feared when I last wrote. Only 
about G inches of the extreme tips of the 
shoots are killed, and, with these excep¬ 
tions, the entire plant is now studded with 
tiny tufts of bright green leaves. It gives 
me great pleasure to record this as this 
Escallonia is so beautiful when in bloom.— 
W. T. 

Cornua Nuttalll In Ireland. — I send 
flowers of Cornus Nultalli. It has been 
growing here a good many years now, but 
this is the first time it has flowered. As 
you will see, none of the blooms are per¬ 
fect, as the buds were injured by frost. 
It is of free growth, attaining 10 feet or 
12 feet high.—T. Smith, Newry. 

[Regret to see this noblest of the Cornus 
tribe suffering a little in our climate. It 
may thrive on high ground.— Ed.] 

Viburnum Carleal.— This precious shrub 
is in beautiful bloom as I write (mid-May) 
in a border of shrubs where various others 
were win ter-killed. A native of Corea, it 
is, judging by my own plants, hardy in 
our islands and worthy of a good place for 
its effect out-of-doors or for use in the 
house as a cut flower. In northern or 
cold inland parts, If not found hardy, the 
flowers are so beautiful and fragrant that 
it will be found worthy of the protection 
of a cool house.—W. 

Omphalodea cappadooica. — This is an 
Improvement on the older Navelwort (O. 
verna) or Creeping Forget-me-not. The 
blooms are larger—as large as a three¬ 
penny bit—produced in greater numbers on 
the branching stems and of a very beauti¬ 
ful shade of opal changing to a deep sky- 
blue. O. cappadocica enjoys a cool, shady 
spot In peat and leaf-soil. I have it grow¬ 
ing among a colony of the more robust of 
the earlier, moisture-loving Primulas, and 
what suits one suits the other, the com¬ 
bination being a very happy one.—A. T. J. 

The 8nake’8-head Iris (I. tuberosa).— 
Reputedly tender, I. tuberosa has come 
safely through the late severe winter, 
although, in order to help it, a few Spruce 
branches were stuck among the bulbs dur¬ 
ing the severe weather. Not one of the 
showiest of Irises, this is not noticeable 
at a distance, but it has a quiet charm of 
its own, and amply repays close inspection. 
To-day (May 1st) the earliest blooms were 
noticed. Here it succeeds in a free, light 
soil at the foot of a south wall.—W. 
McGuffog, Dalmae , Kirkcudbright. 

Ribes cruantum.— This is a delightful 
Gooseberry species from California. The 
bush is of rather erect habit, and the long 
branches are just now covered from top 
to bottom with a profuse crop of pretty 
blossoms. They haug in twos and threes 
at every joint, looking just like tiny 
Fuchsia flowers, with bright crimson re¬ 
flexed sepals and delicate shell-pink petals. 
My bushes have stood the past winter In 
an exposed position without protection. A 
flowering branch which I put before the 
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Floral Committee of the Royal Horticul¬ 
tural Society lest year received an Award 
of Merit. The plant fruRed with me last 
year, but the berries are neither edible y»or 
ornamental. They are small and armed 
with a thick coat of stiff bristles.— 
Clarence Elliott, Stevenage. 

Suckering Rom Mmo. Hotto.— This term 
may be applied to the work of removing 
the Dog Rose growths from a group of 
Mine. Hoste, one of the fairest of Tea 
Roses. It survives on the Dog Brier, on 
which it can only be bought from the 
trade, but the best blooms I ever saw—and 
very fine they were—were on a plant the 
station-master near struck from a cutting. 
It grew in a narrow border made up of 
the sweepings of the yard, loose manure, 
and sand, etc., not a bit of clay in it—just 
the soil a Tea Rose likes when on its 
natural root.—W. 

Androsace olllata. — No alpine was so 
brilliant as this when recently exhibited by 
Messrs. It. Tucker and Sons before the 
Royal Horticultural Society, who gave it 
an Award of Merit. It is not, of course, a 
novelty, though ranking among the choicest 
of alpines. It grows an inch or so high, 
the densely-packed cushions of glabrous 
leaves studded with rich carmine red 
flowers larger and more intensely coloured 
than usual. A Pyrenean species, it is more 
amenable to cultivation than some. A 
lovely plant for the moraine, while suc¬ 
ceeding in pots in loom and grit or, in rock 
and soil-charged crevices where in the 
growing season it would not be starved 
from lack of moisture. Seedling-raising is 
the best method of increase.—E. H. J. 

A new hybrid Pink.— A very showy and 
interesting hybrid Pink is just coming into 
flower with me. A friend in Stevenage 
who has done much hybridising raised it a 
couple of years ago. The seed parent was 
Dianthus neglectus and the pollen parent 
a crimson-scarlet Sweet William. I have 
called it Dianthus Firefly. In habit the 
plant is intermediate between its parents. 
The flowers, borne in a small cluster, are 
of a fiery red and are carried on a 9-inch 
stem more slender, wiry, and graceful 
than that of a Sweet William. Stems and 
leaves are tinged with purplish-red. The 
plant is easily increased by cuttings and_ 
has a much better habit and constitution 
than most of the hybrid Pinks with Sweet 
William blood in them. It promises to be 
a useful addition to the rock garden and 
the flower border, especially as it has a 
very long flowering period.— Clarence 
Elliott, Stevenage. 

Pyru8 floribunda.— Among the various 
species of Pyrus are many trees of con¬ 
siderable value, and of that number P. 
floribunda is certainly one of the most 
free-flowering, for it would be difficult to 
Imagine a plant more completely covered 
with bloom than is the case with this 
species each May. A native* of Japan, it 
may be found as a small tree, but .more 
frequently it assumes the habit of a large 
bush, amply branched to the ground line, 
with a diameter of 15 feet or 20 feet. The' 
flowers are of the familiar Apple shade* 
but In the variety atrosanguinea they ate 
of a darker and richer tone. Where one 
tree only is wanted the variety ought to 
be grown in preference, but where space 
can be spared for a group of trees both 
the type and variety should be included. 
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Whenever it is planted care should be 
taken to give It ample room for develop¬ 
ment, for its effect is spoiled Jf * it .is 
crowded by other shrubs or if the branches 
have to be pruned seterely. A position on 
a lawn is usually suitable for a single 
specimen, whilst If a dozen or so plants can 
be placed in a commanding position on a 
mound or hillside the effect is very line. 
—D. 

Glazed paper and small-type books.— 

Leopardi, writing about 1830, says :— 

You may judge of the economic wis¬ 
dom of the day from the so-called 
compact editions which consume little 
paper but much of eyes, although in 
defence of the sparing of paper it may 
be urged that, though much is printed, 
little is read. Besides this I have to 
complain of the giving up of the heavy 
type of last century and the substitu¬ 
tion of thin type, and of the introduc¬ 
tion of shiny paper—things pretty 
enough to look at, but utterly destruc¬ 
tive of, eyes; reasonable enough, 
though, in days when books are 
printed to be looked at and not to be 
read. 

A good greenhouse plant.— For early 
spring work in the greenhouse the value of 
Alonsoa incisifolia Is undeniable. I have 
rarely been more Impressed with its value 
than during the past month or two, when, 
owing to the absence of Dutch Hyacinths 
and imported bulbs generally, reliance had 
to be placed upon other things. Gener¬ 
ally speaking, A. incisifolia is grown in 
5-inch pots, but a few were potted on into 
8-inch jx)ts. These turned out remarkably 
well, blooming much more profusely, and 
enduring over a longer period than those 
in smaller pots. This Alonsoa is inclined 
to be straggling in habit, but this can be 
corrected by frequent. pinching in the 
younger stages of the plants/ A. incisi¬ 
folia is easily increased from seeds; but 
cuttings of the young wood taken at this 
time yoot freely, and the plant is equally 
valuable for summer and autumn work In 
the flower garden.—A Scottish Gardener. 

Ltthospermum prostratum.— In answer 
to Mr. Arnott’s kind inquiry about my 
Lithospermums, most of them are makiilg 
new growth. Watering had no effect, but 
there was a nice, warm rain for an hour 
on May 10th, and more since. There is 
one spot here covered with Erica carnea 
where many seedlings of L. prostratum 
have come up. It seems strange that these 
plants should be even more burnt up than 
those fully exposed. Another curious 
thing, which, I believe, I referred to a few 
weeks since, is that a plant of Daphne 
Blagyana surrounded by Lithospermums 
flowered beautifully in March and April, 
and had no protection whatever. The last 
fortnight of the frost ruined a fine crop of 
flowers on Shortia galacifolia.—E. Charles 
Buxton, Coed Derw , Bettws-y-Coed. 

- I was glad to read on p. 259 a note 

from Mr. Arnott to the effect that Litho- 
spermum prostratum and L. p. Heavenly 
Blue will recover from severe “ frost-bite.’’ 
I have some large clumps which were, to 
all appearance, dead. They were, however, 
given the benefit of the doubt, and to-day 
they are covered with little mounds of 
fresh and vigorous green.—A. T. J., N. 
Wales. 


Index and Binding Case* for completed 

Volume.— The Index to Volume XXXVIII. of Garden¬ 
ing Illustrated ie now ready (price 3d., poet free S^d.J. 
The Binding Case for the tame volume it alto available 
(price it. 6d , by poet It. 9dJ. The Index and Binding 
Cate can be obtained from any newsagent, or from the 
Publisher, 63, Lincoln t Inn Fields, London, W.C. 2. If 
ordered together, the price of the Index and Binding Case is 
2 s., post /res. 
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FRUIT. 

RELEASING THE APRICOT. 

Sir Frederick Moore writes from Glas- 
nevin:— 

I quite agree with you as to the 
Apricot. I have only one Apricot left 
now, and unless I get it on some suit¬ 
able stock I will never plant again. 

Mr. Francisque Morel writes from Lyon :— 
Varieties of Apricots from seed do 
not now exist. It might be possible 
to get Apricots so, but they might be 
of middling quality only. Tosaibly 
there might be some good ones 
amongst them, but it would only be 
by chance. By sowing seeds of the 
best Apricots and Peaches there would 
be a chance of getting like varieties, 
but the seed would have to be from a 
good variety and not bought, as the 
nurserymen buy them, from all sources 
for getting stocks on which they graft 
good varieties. Certainly, by sowing, 
one can get good fruits, since all the 
best Apricots have been got in that 
way, but how many thousands would 
have been sown in order to get one 
very good one? 

[The remedy is to raise seedlings of the 
best-known varieties of Apricot as grown 
in France and Britain. Crafting on the 
Plum has been a complete failure for many 
generations. —Ed.] 


NOTES and replies. 

Seedling Victoria Plum.— I have a eeedling 
Victoria Plum, two years old. What ie the 
method of grafting, and does it differ from 
Apple-tree grafting?— March On. 

[The best way to test the merits of the 
seedling Plum mentioned is either to bud 
or graft it on a Plum stock. If the latter 
is of no great size or about 1^ inches in 
circumference then insert buds of the seed¬ 
ling in the early part of August next. If 
much larger, then resort to grafting, doing 
this next spring. The grafting is carried 
out on the same lines as that for Apples, 
the best method being “ tongue ” or, as it 
is termed by some, whip grafting.] 

Pear-trees not bearing.— I have a Heasle 
Pear-tree, bought from a nursery three years 
ago. It was then eold to me ae a five-year-old 
tree. It is quite healthy, but has never yet 
had any- blossom on it. What is the remedy ? 
I also have a Jargonelle Pear, same age. This 
has this year only two bunches of blossom. 
How oan I encourage the above to bear fruit? 
—March On. 

[Unless the Hessle Pear is making an 
undue amount of growth it should come 
into bearing next year. It would take two 
seasons for the tree to become established 
and settle down to its work, so to speak. 
The fact of the Jargonelle already carry¬ 
ing some blossom is encouraging, and it 
will doubtless flower with greater freedom 
another season. If the failing of the tree 
to bloom in the first-named instance should 
arise^from an exuberence of growth lift 
and transplant in autumn as soon as it 
begins to shed its leaves.] 

Treatment of Vine. —I have, in a cold green¬ 
house, two Black Hamburgh Vines, four years— 
probably five years—old, and I am advised to 
only allow one branch to grow from each side 
of the stem. Is this correct, and how long 
must they grow before I pinch the ends off?— 
March On. 

[The advice given you regarding the 
lateral growths of the Vine, which yon 
term branches, is quite correct. They 
should be pinched or stopped, as it is 
usually termed, at the second leaf beyond 
the bunches showing on them in every in¬ 
stance. This will occasion other growths 
to push out from the axils of the leaves, 
which are termed sublaterals. Those pro¬ 


duced between the bunches and Vine-rods 
should be rubbed off, but pinch all others 
with the exception of that at the top at 
one leaf, and continue to do so throughout 
the season. The growth at the top, already 
alluded to, should be pinched at the second 
or even third leaf if there is space enough 
for the leaves to develop without crowding 
resulting.] 

Apple Gascoigne’s Seedling failing.— Fruit- 
trees as a rule do well in my ground, but I 
cannot get the above Apple nor the Pear 
Beurrg Hardy to do any good. We have stiff 
clay soil and are open to the north and east, 
getting cold winds, but also plenty of sunshine* 
Are they unsuited to the position?—H. P. W. 

[We can understand Gascoigne’s Seed¬ 
ling Apple not succeeding in such a i>osi- 
tion and soil as those you describe, but fail 
to understand why the Pear Beurrd Hardy 
does not, as we know of instances where it 
is growing in soil of a similar nature and 
in positions where the trees do not ex¬ 
igence nearly the amount of sunshine 
yours evidently enjoy. The trees we 
allude to are on the Pear stock. Are 
yours on the same stock? If not, that no 
doubt is the reason they fail to give satis¬ 
faction, as the Quince, which is the other 
stock on which Pears are worked, is un¬ 
suitable for clayey soils. We can suggest 
no other reason unless it should be that 
the trees are making a too vigorous 
growth to bear fruit, and stand in need of 
a check in the shape of root-pruning to 
render them fertile. If you would kindly 
communicate again with us, giving any in¬ 
formation you can on these points, we 
shall be glad to advise you further. The 
Apple in question needs a medium loamy, 
warm Soil and situation to get it at its 
best. Perhaps you can remove and afford 
it a warmer position elsewhere and render 
the staple, by adding such ingredients as 
burnt soil, old potting soil, and, if you 
can spare it, some turfy loam, more suited 
to Its requirements.] 

War Monomy.—“ E. B. S.,” page 188, 
commenting upon my note on this subject, 
says that it would be difficult to say which 
would be more trying to a good gardener : 
To uproot the Vines, etc., or to see the 
crop hanging and be unable to give it even 
a small amount of attention? I agree. 
But what surprised me during my visit 
to the place in question was this: There 
were three men busy with the much less 
important—unnecessary, indeed—work of 
cutting lawns with mowers, even at that 
early date. Doubtless, Grape-thinning 
and tying, with the work in connection 
with Peach-houses, are skilled work ; but 
in the present emergency a handy labourer 
might, conceivably, be entrusted with at 
least Peach-house routine. I do not know 
the practice prevailing in “ E. B. S.’s” 
district, but I do the greater part of the 
Grape-thinning in the evening, as it is 
more pleasant to manipulate the berries 
when the sun is off the roof. I deprecate 
the rooting-out of Vines and of Peaches at 
this time. If labour is not really avail¬ 
able, It is a simple matter to cut out the 
bunches and allow the rods a season’s rest. 
This in many cases would be of advantage 
to not a few Vines. “ Where there is a 
will, there is a way,” and rooting out for 
the sake of “ economy ” is false economy. 
—A Scottish Gardener. 

Fruit-trees on walls. —Owing to the drought, 
bright sunshine, and drying winds during the 
last few weeks, fruit-tree borders are in many 
cases very dry, and need water. This ie espe¬ 
cially necessary in the case of fruit-trees in 
dry or exposed situations and young trees that 
were planted last season. Such trees suffer 
irreparable injury if they are allowed to be¬ 
come dry at the roots. If these trees have not 
already been mulched, as was advised in former 
notes, it should be done without delay.— 

r. w. g. Original from 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


down the fissures of the rocks are green 
cascades of Campanula foliage, soon to be 
changed,to mauve; also grey cascades of 
Dianthus awaiting the pink blush that 
their blossoms will create. Further on, by 
the small pools near the waterfalls, are 
birds bathing in the sun-warmed water, 
frightening the newts and young frogs 
amongst the new red leaves of the Water 


sarmentosa will soon be in flower. Lew 
down amongst the rocks are patches of 
Primula rosea that loves moisture, and 
Ranunculus amplexicaulis, with its grey- 
green foliage. Higher up, hanging over 
the rocks, we discover Dryas octopetala, 
while, like a stream of blue, the Grape 
Hyacinth runs away down by the side, its 
colour only equalled by that of Gentiana 
acaulis and G. veriui in the moraine gar¬ 
den at its feet. Here also we find Saxi- 
fraga Aizoon rosea, Lychnis alpina, Andro- 
sace Chumbyi, and the last remaining 
blooms of Saxifraga oppositifolia, Clark’s 
Seedling. Amongst the grey rocks and 
chippings the pale pink of Armeria caespi- 
tosa, with its short tufts of flower, is seen 
to advantage. Phlox subulata Brightness 
is fully out and makes a bright patch of 
colour seen from a distance. The beauti¬ 
ful Epimedium pinnatum colchicum and E. 
macrantlium, with their heart-shaped, 
delicate foliage, well in the shelter of a 
large Moss-covered rock repay for closer 
inspection. As we wend our way from the 
garden the sweet scent of the creeping 
Arbutus (Epigsaa repens) wafts towards 
us. It has profited by the kindly care of 
the Pine above it, which has covered it 
through the winter with its needles. The 
rock garden season is upon us. As Lewis 
Morris says:— 

“ May tide will not last; 

Forth, forth, while yet ’tis time before 
the spring is past.” 

Catherine Paterson. 


ROCK, ALPINE, BOG, FERN, AND 
WATER GARDENS. 


TIIE WHITE SNOW GLORY. 

One of the prettiest effects of this late 
spring was from an edging of the w T hite 


\\ kite Snow Glory edging. 


SAXIFRAGA GRISEBACHI. 

I send a view of Saxifraga Grisebachi, 
which 1 thought might do for Gardening 
Illustrated. I doubt if there are any 
better plants of it in the country. The 
centre plant has twelve fhnver-spikes. S. 


Snow Glory (Chionodoxa Luciliie alba). 
All white varieties of flowers are not 
improvements, but this is a bright, effec¬ 
tive variety and well deserves attention. 
Like the rest of the group, the flowrers are 
so short lived when the sunny days come 
that this way of growing it among some 
summer flowers is good. 1 follow in this 
ease with a dwarf summer-flowering Cali¬ 
fornian annual. W. 


Lily. High above us Erica carnea and E. 
mediterrunea are now past their best, but 
the bees still seem busy with them. 

The Rockkoii.h make good pa tehes of 
colour. Aubrietia Moerheimi, with its ixale 


A ROCK GARDEN IN OXFORDSHIRE. 
Si* in Nr. has, without doubt, arrived, and 
should there still be any doubt about it let 
us seek the rock garden for further con¬ 
tinuation. Last week-end was ah ideal one 
for seeing it at its best. The sun shone 
brilliantly and the sky was a clear forget- 
me-not-blue, which gave colour and light 
to the falls, pools, and brooklets, also add¬ 
ing grandeur and depth to the rocks, 
amongst which we should discover the 
many bright jewels we sought. It is a 
mistake for anyone who loves rock plants 
to seek rest in a rock garden, for to such 
an one there is no rest, and one must 
wander from rock to rock .seeking fresh 
beauties at every turn. 

The winter has been a cruel one, and we 
hastily pass the many victims, amongst 
which are Thymus azoricus, Lithosi>ermum 
prostratum, the Ckstus and llelianthe- 
mums, and several Veronicas, and turn 
our eyes to the fairy-like beauty of Mag¬ 
nolia stellahi. Not one blossom has a 
brown mark this year, which is an excep¬ 
tion. One has been advised to cut the 
blossoms and bring them indoors to pre¬ 
serve the flowers from the cutting winds 
and frosts, but this has not been necessary 
this season. Daphne Blagayana is another 
pleasant surprise, as it has never been so 
successful with us before, albeit we shook 
our heads some weeks earlier when we saw 
that it had not been pegged down as in 
other years and, therefore, foretold its 
failure. After enjoying its fragrant 
blossoms we tear ourselves away very re¬ 
luctantly from the seductive i»erfumeT All 
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Part of a grouy of Saxifraga Grisebachi in the 
rock garden at Lilford HalL 


pinky-mauve flowers, makes a good con¬ 
trast to A. Dr. Mules and A. Mrs. Lloyd 
Edwards, the latter, with its glints of blue, 
amidst the deep violet. The Prophet- 
flower (Arnebia echioides), with its black 
spots, is beautiful now and at its best. 
Close to it grow the lovely Anemone 
Robinsoni and A. blauda. Audrosace 


Grisebachi is perfectly hardy, having had 
no protection whatever. F. W. Gallop. 

Aubrletias.—F«w people will agree with 
Mr. Farrer when he aaye that “ Aubrietiae are 
everybody’s pi ante.” ae many of the beautiful 
hybrids—notably Fire King, Leichtlini, and 
Mrs. Lloyd Edwards—are difficult in places. 
They and others will grow and bloom, but not 
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so freely as they should. I think it ie a mis¬ 
take to attempt Aubrietiae in “any poor and 
eunny soil” (regretting, onoe again, to find 
myeelf disagreeing with Mr. Farrer). At any 
rate, they do beet with me where the soil is 
cool and fairly damp, and not too much ran. 
The Aubrietiae in the rock gardene on the 
Great Orme at Llandudno are a wonderful 
show every year. They get very little eun, 
having a north-eaet aspect, and are backed by 
high terraces and olills. The rock used is lime¬ 
stone, and the soil a rather stiff, rich, red 
loam.—A. T. J. 


CORYDALIS ALLENI. 

Last autumn I received from Miss Allen, 
daughter of the late Mr. James Allen, of 
Shepton Mallet, some roots of Gorydalis 
Alleni. The roots consisted of little tubers 
about the size of Hazel Nuts, and I had 
them [Kitted up singly in 00-sized pots. I 
wintered them in a cold-frame, and six 
weeks ago they came into flower. I was 
then a little disappointed with them. 
Each pot had a show of rather pretty, 
fresh greeu foliage, like tender-looking 
Thallctrum leaves, and from one to three 
blunt spikes of pule yellow blossoms with 
[tale pinkish-lilac standards. It has been 
in flower for six weeks. The spikes stand 
a good 12 inches high, and, in spite of 
their long duration, the first blossoms to 
o[»en are still fresh and good. The very 
fact of its coming into flower so early is 
much in its favour. Its foliage is fresh 
and tender, and its big flower-spikes of 
pale yellow' and pale lilac-pink are de¬ 
cidedly attractive. It is a plant for the 
woodland, for the rock garden, or for a 
sheltered corner among out-of-the-way 
plants—Anemones and choice e&riy bulbs. 
I have a little group which I planted 
at the foot of a hedge, and this 
gives a fair idea of Its attractive char¬ 
acter. 1 am told that the plant should 
be lifted every year or two, divided, and 
replanted after flow'ering. Can anyone 
tell me the origin of this .s[secies? 

Sit venage. Clarence Elliott. 


Ptntsttmon rupioola a hardy plant.- 

When this little ruck species came to me 
ubout eight years ago it w'ae called I*. 
Menziesii Douglas!. Later It was said to 
he P. Davldsoui, and under that name it 
received ail Award of Merit. Now It has 
been found to be P. rupicola, and as such 
was recently figured In the Botanicad 
Magazine. Although still rather rare, P. 
rupicola is fairly well known, and Mr. 
Jenkins has more than once praised It in 
Gardening Illustrated. I have hud it 
planted out oil my rock garden for seven 
or eight years, and it has gone through 
each winter without any protection, ami 
now it has survived the winter of 1910-17. 
Many of the little grey box-like leaves 
were scorched and dry, and a day or two 
ago 1 w'ent over the plants and rubbed 
them all off. They were as dry as tinder. 
The little, prostrate, woody stems are. 
however, alive ami healthy, and are fast 
breaking Into fresh leaf, aud will soon be 
in flower. I grow the plant among narrow 
crevices between rocks facing full south, 
and the plants (‘over themselves each May 
with great, fluttish, inch-long tube flowers 
of an intense ruby-red. Close to my colony 
of P. rupicola I have a plant of my new 
P. cristatus. This is much like P. rupi¬ 
cola in habit, but faster-growing and more 
inclined to root as it goes. The leaves arc 
reddish-purple and glossy, small and box¬ 
like, and the flowers rich violet. The two 
ms ke a splendid contrast. Pentstemon 
rupicola is a cliff plant, native of Mount 
Rainier, in Washington, where it is found 
at about 11.000 feet. The habitat of I*, 
cristatus I do not know. Both plants are 
good in the dry wall.— Clarence Elliott, 
Stevenage. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

DAVIDIA INVOLUCRATA. 

When Mr. E. H. Wilson first visited China 
one of the principal objects of his mission 
was to procure seeds of Davidia involu- 
erata. M. Yilmorin already possessed' a 
specimen in his arboretum at Les Barres, 
and a young plant from that had been pre¬ 
sented to Kew, but it was not until Mr. 
Wilson sent home a large consignment of 
seeds that the tree became available for 
general cultivation. It has now been in 
the country long enough for a good idea 
to be formed of its suitability for our 
climate, and it has stood the test well. On 
one or two occasions young shoots and 
leaves have been injured by late spring 
frosts, but it lias iwissed through winter 
cold without injury. During the growing 
season vigorous and long shoots are formed, 
whilst the leaves maintain a healthy ap- 
]>eumiice throughout the summer. Out-of- 
doors flowers have been produced by a 
number of trees, but the best opportunity 
of acquiring an idea of Its floral value is 
given by the oldest tree growing at Kew. 
This is to be seen in the Himalayan House 
—a wing of the Temperate House, which 
is treated practically as a cold house. The 
tree is now about 25 feet high, with a good 
head of branches, hearing hundreds of in¬ 
florescences. which attract much attention 
by reason of the pair of large 1 , white bracts 
which enclose each head of flowers. These 
bracts are each from 4 inches to 6 inches 
long, and about 5 inches wide, having the 
appearance, as seen from below, of white 
tissue [«iper. 

Although only one species of Davidia 
was thought to exist, differences, which 
are apparent among young trees, have led 
botanists to suggest that there are three 
species, differing from each other in the 
colour and hairiness of the leaves, the 
oldest one, introduced by Father Farges 
to Frauce, being now called D. Vilmori- 
niana and the other two D. invoiucrata 
aud D. !aeta resi*»ctively. For all of these 
trees there ap|>enrs to be a great future, 
as they do so well under varying conditions 
and in any good garden soil. D. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Planting a Taw hedge. —Can any of your 
reader* give mo a summary of the best method 
to grow a Yew hedge? Do the plants do better 
on a fiat site or on a raised one? How near to 
each other should they be planted to get fine 
bushes? Do they like manure, a dry site or 
plenty of moisture? is the ground to be kept 
open, and what is the best time for clipping?— 
G. K. Allan. 

[A good Yew hedge can be grown in a 
variety of soils, that of a fairly moist 
character, without being water-logged or 
sour, -being iierhaps the most suitable. 
Loamy soil on the heavy side is prefer¬ 
able, although very good hedges can lx* 
grown on light soil. At Leatherhead, 
Yews ought to give excellent results. Pro¬ 
vided the soil is well drained the hedge 
may be formed on the ground-level, but in 
places where it becomes very wet at cer¬ 
tain iierkxla of the year it is advisable to 
raise the level a little above that of the 
surrounding ground. If the ground is 
naturally good it is not necessary to pro¬ 
vide manure at planting time, but if it is 
very poor a little well-decayed farmyard 
manure or bone-meal may be incorporated 
with the still. Root action is stimulated 
by mixing decayed leaves with the soil 
placed about the roots at planting time. 
To get a fine hedge it is necessary to pay 
iwrticular attention to the choice of 
plants, taking care only to select those 
that are well provided with branches to 
the ground-line, for if weak places occur 
about the lower parts in the first instance 


it is a difficult matter to get the gaps filled 
afterwards. Plants with several leaders 
are preferable to those with single leaders. 
The distance apart to plant will depend 
ui>on the size of the plants. As a rule, 
from 1\ feet to 2 feet will lie about the 
necessary distance, the outside branches 
being allowed to touch. Planting is best 
carried out during early May or Septem¬ 
ber, and after planting it is a good plan 
to mulch the ground immediately above 
the roots with decayed leaves and well- 
rotted manure. Clipping may be carried 
out in August or early September. April 
is also a good month, but it is really 
better to clip at the end of the growing 
season.] 

Propagating Fieri* japonica.— lr the 

article on this delightful evergreen shrub, 
page 234, the writer refers to its profiaga- 
tion by seeds or layers. It can also be 
readily increased by means of cuttings. 
Between thirty years and forty years ago, 
when it was but little known, I was called 
upon to supply as large a quantity as pos¬ 
sible as soon as I could. Having a number 
of plants that had been flowered under 
glass, and which were pushing out new 
shoots in all directions, I took them off as 
cuttings directly they had lost their succu¬ 
lent character. They were then dibbled 
into pots of sandy peat pressed down 
firmly, and placed in a close propagating 
cji.se in a tcmiierature rather warmer than 
that in which they had grown—in fact, 
what may be regarded as a warm green¬ 
house or intermediate structure. The re¬ 
sult exceeded my anticipations, for a very 
large percentage of the cuttings rooted, 
and I had soon several hundreds of nice 
young plants. There was plenty of time 
to harden them off before winter, and they 
grew away freely afterwards, and made 
good specimens. Your correspondent does 
not say how the long, pendulous racemes 
of flowers have fared during the w ? inter 
through which we have just passed, as 
they are by no means immune from injury 
duriug ord*nary seasons—that is, if sharp 
spriug frosts put. In an appearance.— 
K. R. W. 

Berber!* Darwini. — Introduced from 
Ohiloe in 1849, this soon became [Ripular, 
and has been widely grown in gardens for 
many years. It varies a good deal in 
habit, and though usually ubout 6 feet or 
8 feet high, plants growing in dense shrub¬ 
beries have lieen measured between 12 feet 
and 18 feet high. The finest specimen 
noted by me grew in a Falmouth garden 
and was 12 feet high and as far through. 
It stood on a lawn and was a very shapely 
plant. The flowers, borne in short racemes 
during April and May, vary somewhat in 
colour, for they may be rich orange ap¬ 
proaching to orange-scarlet, or they may 
be pale orange. They are borne freely 
every year except sometimes after a severe 
winter, when exposed plants may have the 
younger wikkI injured. Usually, however, 
it is quite hardy. It can be used for a 
variety of purposes, for it makes excellent 
shrubbery groups, is useful for large, bold 
masses in jutrk or garden, and forms a 
fairly good hedge. It is one of the parents 
of B. stemiphylla, another free-flowering 
evergreen which can legitimately lie in¬ 
cluded in a list of the twelve most useful 
shrubs.—D. 

Cydonia Mauiei.— This shrub, referred to by 
“ D.” on page 218, is not yet in flower with 
me (April 18th). The white variety, as your 
correspondent justly Hays, is "inferior to the 
type.” It is distinctly disappointing, as the 
flowers are not pure enough to justify the 
name. The variety euperba is excellent, and 
is perhaps the best of the forms of Cydonia 
Mauiei. I have a handsome Oydonia which is 
taller tlian .the other forms of Mauiei (if it is 
one of these), and produces great numbers of 
flowers of a showy brick-red.—8. Aknott. 

Original from 
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INDOOR PLANTS- 

THE ANISEED TREES (Illicium). 
The genus Illicium, which ladonge to the 
Magnolia family, is but n limited one, con¬ 
sisting as it does of four or live species, 
natives of China. Japan, and the Southern 
United States. By far the showiest mem¬ 
ber of the genus is that herewith figured, 
Illicium floridanum, which was intro¬ 
duced from Florida in 1770. The <iunint- 
looking flowers, which are so well i»or- 
trayed. are deep crimson lit up in the 
centre by a light-coloured tuft of short 
stamens. It is sometimes catalogued as a 
hardy evergreen shrub, but it can only be 
regarded in that light in the favoured 
parts of these islands, such as in the 
milder parts of Devon and Cornwall. 
With the protection of a warm wall it will 
withstand ordinary winters in the London 


uierce, which is imported from China into 
Europe and America for flavouring. The 
name of Star Anise is derived from the 
fruits, whose several eari>els are disposed 
in a star-like manner. Formerly the Star 
Anise was regarded as tin* product of 1. 
anixatum and I. religiosum, both of whose 
fruits are similar in shape, but it is now 
acknowledged as the product of I. verum. 

Thf. Winter's Bark (Drimys Winteri), 
nearly related to the above, first came into 
prominence by the bark being used as a 
medicine for scurvy by Sir Francis Drake 
as long ago as 15711. It was, however, not 
introduced in a living state till 1827. The 
flowers are a good deal in the way of those 
of the lllieiums. but of an ivory-white 
colour. The bark is bitter. K. R. W. 


GREENHOUSE RHODODENDRONS. 
Of late years the several hybrids that 
have been obtained from Rhododendron 



ifluivtrmy shoots of Illicium floridanum. 


district, but flowers far more satisfactorily 
when grown under glass. The leaves, 
when rubbed, have a pleasing aromatic 
odour. This Illicium will thrive in an | 
ordinary mixture of loam, peat, and sand, 
and when ^hinted out prefers a certain i 
amount of peat in the soil. The best j 
known of the other sjieeies is 

I. RKLuaosuM, a hirger grower than the | 
preceding, while the flowers are of greenish- 
yellow colour. Its degree of hardiness is 
about the same as that of I. floridanum. 
but. owing to the i>oorly-tinted flowers, it 
is far less ornamental. In the “Diction¬ 
ary of Gardening ’’ I. anisatum is regarded 
as the same as I. religiosum, but in the 
Kew Hand List they are kept distinct. 
Other species are 

I. parviklorum, with yellowish flowers, 
from the Southern United States, and I. 
verum, of considerable economic interest. 
It is the source of thcHtftar Anise «f com- 
Digitizedby ljO()Ql£ 


Gritflthiumim. or Aucklaudl as it is more 
generally called, have come prominently 
forward, but there are many others well 
worthy of cultivation. The typical R. 
Edgeworth!, a large white flower stained 
with yellow in the centre, is of a some¬ 
what straggling habit, hence it is gener¬ 
ally su|>ersedod by some of the hybrids in 
the production of which it has played a 
part. The flowers of these hybrids retain 
the delicious fragrance of R. Edgeworthi. 
Prominent among them are R. fragran- 
tissimum, R. Lady Alice Fitzwilliam, and 
R. Fosterianum. This last, a hybrid be- 
tw<H»n R. Edgeworthi and R. Veitchiauum, 
has particularly large flowers, and, when 
at its ln*st, is a very striking object. 
Rhododendron Veitchiauum is a native of 
Moulmein and well worthy of a place 
among the most select. It is, when young, 
of a somewhat straggling nature, but 
afterwards forms a more shapely plant. 


The large white flowers are not so fragrant 
as those of R. Edgeworthi, but their beauty 
is much enhanced by the manner in which 
the edges of the i**tals are erisi>ed. This 
feature varies, however, in different in¬ 
dividuals, and in the variety hevigatuui it 
is altogether wanting. A group of hybrids 
from R. Edgeworthi raised many years 
ago by the kite Mr. Isaac Davis, of Ornix- 
kirk, seems to have dropjied out of culti¬ 
vation. This is a pity, as they could l>c 
readily flow r ered in a smaller state than 
most of these hybrid kinds, particularly 
Countess of Derby ami Mrs. James Shawe. 

The pule primrose-tinted R. Da 1 houshe 
has, in conjunction with the small-growing 
R. ciliatum, given us R. Dountess of 
Haddington, a very |H»pular greenhouse 
Rhododendron. The flowers of this are, 
when first extended, of a deep pink, 
changing afterwards to blush-white. The 
largest-flowered of all of th«*se hybrids is 
R. Victorianum. in the production of which 
R. Dalhoushe was associated with the 
creamy-tinted R. Nuttalli. This last is a 
tall-growing si>ecics, and is not seen at its 
Irtist in pots or tul>s. When grown in tubs 
or pots the Rhododendrons of this class do 
not need annual reiotting, for they will 
keep in health for years without being 
disturbed at the roots. In this case some 
stimulant should l»e afforded them during 
the growing period, a mixture of clear 
soot-water and liquid manure suiting them 
well. Beside the above and others of this 
class there is quite another section to 
which the term greenhouse Rhododendrons 
is often applied. It is, however, some¬ 
what of a misnomer, as the members of 
ibis group require a structure somewhat 
warmer than an ordinary greenhouse. I 
refer to what are know n as the 

Javanese Rhododendrons, obtained by 
the crossing of R. jasmin Riorum, R 
javanicum, and other species, all natives 
of the Malayan Archipelago. In a winter 
temperature of 55 degs. to ISO clegs, these 
will be just at home. The Javanese 
Rhododendrons differ widely from all the 
others, as they bloom at different periods 
of the year; in fact, where a number of 
plants is grown, flowers may be had 
throughout the year. These Rhododen¬ 
drons resist the sulphur-laden fogs so 
often experienced in winter better than 
most indoor subjects. K. R. W. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Perpetual - flowering Carnations. — The 

earliest batch, rami from cuttings inserted 
last October, is now ready for shifting into 
6£-inch pots, in which they will flower. The 
lK>te must be scrupulously olean and well 
drained. The compost used consists chiefly of 
good fibrous loam with the addition of a little 
wood ashes, mortar rubble, Boot, and ooarse 
Hand, adding a 6-inch potful of an approved 
Carnation manure to each barrowload of the 
compost. The plants should be disturbed as 
little as possible in turning them out of their 
pots, and be potted moderately firm, leaving 
ample space for water. The repotted plants 
are placed in a span-pit near to the roof-gla^. 
and a temperature of about 55 degs. by niglit 
and 65 (legs, by day afforded for a short time, 
with ample ventilation after the first week, 
lightly dewing them over with a syringe in 
warm, sunny weather. When the plants com¬ 
mence to grow freely they will be removed to 
oold-framee.—F. W. G. 

Getting Chrysanthemums into cold frames. 

—No matter whether Chrysanthemums are 
grown for exhibition or for home decoration, 
the time has arrived when their presence in 
the greenhouse is no longer desirable and 
when their removal to a cold frame is neces¬ 
sary. Now 4hat we are feeling the power of 
the sun more, the sooner removal is effected 
the better, and with some forward plants a 
shift into larger pots should also take place. 
Anything in the dineotion of coddling Chrysan¬ 
themums ought Jo he avoided.— Townsman. 

Original from 
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GARDEN FOOD. 


THE BEST APPLES. 

The Apple figured in the Field lately as 
Newton Wonder is a handsome and a good 
one, and is well known and much culti¬ 
vated In Northern France as La Reinette 
d’Angleterre. The fact is clear, beyond all 
doubt, that it is the same Apple. I lmve 
submitted fruit of it of my own growing 
to the most serious student of Apples in 
England, and he agrees that it is the same. 
Whatever the cause, such re-namings 
should be shut out of our view, as there 
are too many Apples in cultivation, and 
the same thing has been done in the case 
of Pears, and whether such misnamings 
arc done by mistake or not, they should 
be corrected. 

There is every reason, nowadays, in view 
of food reform, that we should*grow only 
the best Apples for use, and the multiplica¬ 
tion of novelties is against progress. 
Many that are not good in quality are in 
cultivation, and those which find their own 
sugar—the only right way—are few. We 
do not pay nearly enough attention to 
growing our own best Apples, such as the 
Ribaton und the Blenheim. Novelties are 
often brought out that are not nearly so 
good as the old ones. This is a matter 
well Worth the attention of our Horti¬ 
cultural Society, and it would then be 
doing what is done in France—where every 
three years the list of standard fruits is 
revised and all inferior kinds and those of 
no distinct value are excluded. 

The British love of hair-splitting is 
carried out to the injury of the greatest 
fruit of the north, the division of Apples 
into dessert and cooking. The best eating 
Apples are the best to cook, as I have 
proved for many years in cooking every 
good kind—Ribston, Blenheim, D’Arcy, 
and Cox’s. The only reasonable division 
of Apples is into the good and bad, the 
latter the larger division and far too 
numerous. A sour Apple by the addition 
of manufactured sugar is made worse. 
The thing to strive for is the Apple that 
finds its own sugar, as do the Blenheiin, 
D’Arcy, Ribston, and Newtowm, being per¬ 
fect wheu cooked without any of the 
enemy factory sugar. 

Certain Apples classed as cooking sorts 
do yield a good acid flavour, but all first- 
rate „ Apples from the Stunner to the 
Ribston furnish a good acid in addition to 
the needed qualities. 

Our own Apples are ns good as any, but 
they are too little grown. Even from the 
best houses in Coveut Garden one cannot in 
winter get a bushel of Ribston or Cox’s. 
The Americans, on the other band, when 
they get a good thing grow it and send it 
in quantity as in the case of the Newtown 
and the Baldwin.— Field. 


THE ARTICHOKE NOT AN 
ARTICHOKE. 

An editorial note on page 194 of Garden¬ 
ing Illustrated draws attention to the 
fact that the Jerusalem Artichoke is not 
an Artichoke. It is, of course, a Helian- 
thus, a perennial Sunflower. But it has, 
1 think, no other common English name 
than Jerusalem Artichoke, so if we w r ant 
another name we must invent it. That for 
a considerable time would lead to as much 
confusion as may arise now through call¬ 
ing two distinct vegetables by the same 
surname, Artichoke, and it’s no use ask¬ 
ing any but a super-greengrocer for a peck 
of Helianthus tuberosus. In the mean¬ 
time let me recommend readers of Garden¬ 
ing Illustrated to try Jerusalem Arti¬ 
chokes cooked In a casserole. Scrub but 
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do not peel them, cut into very thick slices, 
put in the cassarole with Lentils and 
Maize-meal, flavour with a very little 
garlic, cover with stock, and cook slowly 
in the oven. Done in this way one does 
not mind what they are called. 

Garden nomenclature is full of such 
curious errors as that of calling Helianthus 
tuberosus an Artichoke. The Nasturtium 
is not a Nasturtium, but a Tropjeolum. 
Watercress is not a Cress, but a Nastur¬ 
tium. Syringa is Philadelphus, and Lilac 
a Syringa. Even the scarlet Geraniums in 
the flower beds at Kew are Pelargoniums, 
whilst, strictly speaking, in eating Apples 
w r e eat the stalks and throw away the 
fruits, for pips are the true fruits, and the 
part we eat only an enlargement of the 
stalk. Possibly some day Helianthus 
tuberosus will be discovered by some 
enterprising daily paper or invented by 
some Wizard of the West, and then it may 
hope to receive a popular name and we 
shall all be forced to eat standard Sun¬ 
flower roots. The inventing of English 
names for plants is a funny business. I 
met a man recently w T ho called Primula 
farinosa Mr. Farrer’s Primrose. 

Stevenage. Clarence Elliott. 


FIRST STEPS FOR BEGINNERS. 
The following suggestions, issued by The 
Order of the Golden Age, will prove help¬ 
ful to those w r ho are desirous of giving up 
the use of flesh-food and adoptiug a more 
natural dietary:— 

Give up flesh meat, replacing it by eggs, 
soft cheeses, macaroni, Peas, Lentils, 
Nuts, dried fruits, and good brown bread. 
You will soon l>e able to do without fish 
also, but it is best to proceed slowly and 
surely, a step at a time. 

Eat l^ss rather than more. Fruitarian 
food is much more nourishing than 
butcher’s meat. 

Eat dry foods rather than sloppy ones; 
they are more easily digested. With 
l»orridge take toast, Granoee biscuits, or 
Com flakes, to assist proper salivation. 

Persons of sedentary habits should let 
at least one meal a day consist of raw fruit 
only, or of fruit with browm bread and 
butter. Let your bread be well baked. 

Dried fruits, such as Figs, Dates, 
Prunes, Raisins, Sultanas, etc., are very 
easily digested, and if blended with Nuts 
they make a perfect meal. 

Do not make the mistake of attempting 
to live on Potatoes, white bread, Cabbages, 
etc., or merely upon the ordinary conven¬ 
tional dietary with the meat left out. 


COOKING WITHOUT FIRE. 

In France, where the “ marmite nor- 
v£gienne ” (Norwegian saucepan), as this 
system is called, is becoming daily more 
popular, both in town and country, it is 
acknowledged to effect a great saving in 
the consumption of coal and gas, and also 
in the attention required. When once the 
marmite is prepared in the correct way 
and the time is known for finishing the 
cooking of any article of food, the stew', 
or whatever may be in the course of pre¬ 
paration, cun be left without fear of the 
saucepan boiling over or burning from 
want of moisture. 

The Norwegian marmite can be bought 
for fifty francs in Paris, but thrifty 
Frenchwomen make use of any old case or 
box and obtain the same results from it. 
I know Parisiennes who have made one of 
these marmites out of an ice-cream freezer, 
or a small travelling trunk, a hat-box, even 
a metal bath. 

The first thing to be done is to paste 
brown paper, or strips of felt, all round 
to make the case airtight. Then the 


ingenuity of woman comes Into play with 
the object of prewiring a warm nest to 
receive the bird, joint, or vegetables. Some 
cram newspapers and w r ood-fibre as tightly 
as possible, just leaving sufficient room in 
the centre for the pot or pan. Some use 
small cushions for the interior of the mar- 
mite and wrap the entire case in a blanket. 
Cthers use straw. The essential tiling is 
to be able to retain the heat w*hen once the 
partly-cooked food is introduced, covering 
the case with whatever is most convenient. 
Many of these airtight combimitions of 
straw, paper, etc., are so compact that 
when removed they have the solidity and 
appearanee of a weird nest, the deep 
hollow in the centre, where the cooking 
utensil was placed, not having changed its 
shape. 

The best saucepan to use for cooking 
without tire is the well-known common red 
earthenware casserole, as it is generally 
termed in England. This should be pro¬ 
cured with a cover, and sufficiently large 
to hold the family dinner. The drawback 
of the earthenware saucepan is that it is 
liable to break, but with ordinary care a 
casserole may last for years. In France 
if is the custom to smear the bottom of 
the i>ot or pan with garlic—on the outside, 
of course—before using it; this proceeding 
is said to insure its life. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Humble pie. —Cold Potatoes can lie used 
up In many ways, but the following 
method makes an excellent dish :—Slice 
the Potatoes and line a pie-dish with 
them, and on this put a little Parsley, 
iepper, salt, and a small amount of Onion. 
Add another layer of sliced Potatoes and 
seasoning, which may be repeated until 
the dish is full, and over all may lie 
poured a Ffctle milk. The dish can then 
be put into a warm oven and allowed to get 
thoroughly heated through. It should be 
served hot.—P., in Irish Gardening . 

A May salad.— Where there is no forcing 
of salads one may have a fhir substitute 
from outdoor tilings, as Beetroot. Corn 
sulad, very hardy even in such a winter 
as the past, and a few small slices of an 
Apple (I am now using Reinette du 
Canada), a few young leaves of Dande¬ 
lion, and for those who relish herbs a 
sprinkling of the true Tarragon or Chives. 
Watercress, too, is a good help, but it 
should be grown for winter and spring 
use close set in a garden bed so as to be 
independent of Cress grown in a stream at 
that season. It, like the Corn salad, 
should be grown quite close together so as 
to escai»e the rain splnsliings, and in that 
way also escaiK* any suspicion of the im¬ 
purities of market-grown Cress.—W. 

The Dandelion as a vegetable.— No 
reason why this pest of all gardens should 
not be made of some use. A correspondent 
of The Times writes :— 

“ My wife and I spent 3s. on rail¬ 
way tickets for a little outing re¬ 
cently, and we brought home between 
0 lb. and 7 lb. of Dandelion leaves. 
When cooked these were equal to the 
best Spinach and the quantity was 
enough, w ith meat, for seven persons. 
At the present market price of very 
second-rate Greens the Dandelion 
loaves w T ere well worth the 3s. spent 
on railway fare, to say nothing of the 
health benefit of the picnic.” 

It may be used well in cookery, and the 
French, who are good judges, grow im¬ 
proved forms in their gardens. It is so 
plentiful with us it is best to begin by 
using up the common form, which is very 
good as an addition to the hardv salads of 
the spring.-^ ;ira| frDm 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


THE BLUE HEPATICA. 

1 began by seeking interest among the 
double and white forms of this, hut even¬ 
tually had to come to the idea that the 
best of all is the wild blue of the Alps of 
Europe in many parts. A rather shady 
position suits it better than full exposure. 

W. 


AMONG THE HARDY FLOWERS. 
The double Poet’s Narcissus. —I have read 
a good deal about the failure of this to 
open its flowers. It is undoubtedly a 
serious fault, and I should like if the 
readers of Gardening Illustrated would 
give us their experiences. My garden is 
dry and well drained, and the average 
rainfall is about 53 inches. The soil is a 
sandy loam in some parts and in others 


The seeding of Meadow Saffrons. —Some 
of the Colchicums seed very freely, but I 
do not think that I have ever observed 
more seeds on them than this year. Col- 
chicurn speciosnm is one of the best of all 
in regard to seeding, and if we take care 
of the seeds and sow them when they are 
ripe we may soon have plenty of this 
showy and handsome Meadow Saffron. It 
is one of the large-flowered ones which 
have been called the “ Tulips of Autumn,” 
and it well deserves the name. But for 
the time the seedlings take to reach a 
flowering stage, we should be able to have 
a big stock of these grand flowers, for 
such they are, although some of the colour¬ 
ing may be a little lurid. 

Grape Hyacinth. —I have these in clumps 
in the border, in groups on the rock 
garden, and in the rougher Grass. They 
are nice anywhere, but the prettiest effect 
comes from some which had been planted 


TUFTED PANSIES. 

In southern districts, especially where the 
soil is of the light, very porous nature, 
which is much in evidence in this district 
and which parts with moisture so rapidly, 
the successful culture of these charming 
hardy flowers is sometimes fraught with 
some difficulty. In a fairly moist summer 
this difficulty does not obtain, hut we 
should always anticipate a bad season 
for growth and take measures to counter¬ 
act the influence of abnormal spells of 
heat and drought. The great enemy of 
the Tufted Pansy is intense heat, which, 
prolonged, exercises a very debilitating 
effect. Tufted Pansies should be planted 
in autumn, but there is no reason why they 
should not do well put out in early spring. 
When planted at that time they should be 
trodden in, and, should the weather be 
dry, the depression in the earth made by 
the foot should be tilled up with water, 



The Blue Hepatica (Gravelye). 


rather stony. Generally speaking, the 
double Narcissus poeticus flowers well in 
every part of the garden, but last year, 
being cold, it did not bloom quite so satis¬ 
factorily. This year the flowers are just 
opening as I write. 

The Prophet-flower (Arnebia ecliioides). I 
—Most folks are much interested in this 
even if they know nothing of the legend 
which is attached to it. 1 have been told 
by a friend that at home the Prophet- j 
flower likes a clay soil, and that it is 
found largely on this, where, however, it is 
almost dry during the heat of summer. I 
have not observed any appreciable differ- | 
ence between plants grown on clay and 
those in light loam. I have only two or 
three times saved a seed or two, but it is I 
a rare occurrence to find a properly formed i 
and ripened seed. I have been told that 
this is a general expeiyeuce. What say | 
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at the base of a big shrubby Spiraea which 
arches prettily over. (I got this as S. 
hypericifolia.) The few bulbs put in have 
increased, and self-sown seedlings have 
sprung up and flowered at irregular inter¬ 
vals. The ground is carpeted with a little 
white Violet, and the combination is ex¬ 
quisite. From the carpet of white and 
green there rise the conical, blue racemes 
of the Muscari, and over all hang arching 
sprays of the Spiraea, giving an almost im¬ 
perceptible yet beautiful screen. 

Trillium grandiflorum. —Some of the 
forms of T. grandiflorum are not so good 
as others. I have had for some time im¬ 
ported plants, which never satisfied me 
after seeing a good form in another garden. 
I have now a good form with snow-white 
flowers, much broader in the petal and 
more substantial than in my old plants. 

An Amateur of Hardy Flowers. 


and when this has soaked away fill in level 
with loose soil, which will act as a mulch 
and prevent evaporation. Later on, when 
the hoe has been used, a mulch of rotten 
manure or partly decomposed garden re¬ 
fuse a couple of inches thick will make a 
vast difference in the health of the plants 
and will screen the roots from the parch¬ 
ing heat and save labour in watering. 

Tufted Pansies are liable to a disease 
which in ]>eriods of great heat is apt to 
cause severe losses. Whether this is of 
fungoid origin I cannot say, but I believe 
that it is fostered by the frequent water¬ 
ings that are given in a time of drought 
when there is nothing to screen the sur¬ 
face soil from the fierce rays of the sun. 
Many experience a difficulty in keeping up 
a stock of the named kinds which are in- 
, disi>ensable where colour effects are de¬ 
sired. One cannot depend on flowering 
plants to yield-#iq*I cuttings, even if they 
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arc made in sufficient quantity, which is 
fiequently not the case, as they are too 
wiry to make roots freely. In order to 
make sure of getting the right kind of 
cutting, plants should he put into well- 
enriched ground and not allowed to bloom, 
a north or east border beiug the best situa¬ 
tion for them. The cuttings made under 
such circumstances are succulent, root 
with freedom, and make nice, healthy, 
little plants ready to respond to gowl cul¬ 
ture the following season. Tufted Pansies 
are, of course, easily raised from seeds, 
and one gets a very pleasing mixture of 
colour._ By fleet. 

THE SHAGGY WINDFLOWER 
(Anemone vernalis). 

This high alpine species, difficult to col¬ 
lect, but easy to raise from seed—if you 
can get fresh seed—and not difficult to 
grow, is, I think, the queen of the 
Anemones. I have four or live clumps in 
splendid bloom in my limestone moraine, 
the largest with sixteen flowers and buds 
(April 28th). In autumn it is possible to 
tell which plants will flower the follow¬ 
ing spring, for hard conical buds can be 
found sheathed among the leaves in the 
heart of the plant, in earliest spring the 
buds begin to jmsh up, and they are 
covered with the finest silky fur. By 
March or April the silky steins run up to 
a couple of inehes high, and then the 
blossoms <q«en on JS-inch to -i-ineli stems. 
The flowers are large, white, flushed out¬ 
side with soft dove-grey, or sometimes 
I wile pink and blue-grey, the insides of the 
l»etals w f hite, and in the centre of all a 
crown of yellow anthers. Later the |>etals 
lose substance and wither, and arc fol¬ 
lowed by a silvery, feathery mop of a 
seed-head. Directly seeds arc rii** and 
can be stroked from the stem they should 
Ik* gathered and sown. 

A good many of the Anemones—vernalis, 
Pulsatilla, alpina, etc.—as well as the 
Clematis pr<xluce seeds with long, 
feathery awns. Not only should they lie 
sown as soon as rii**, hut I find it a good 
plan to sow each seed separately. It is a 
little more tedious, hut the seeds germi¬ 
nate well in that way, and it saves both 
crowding and subsequent pricking off. 1 
have found Anemone vernalis as a 
meadow plant in short alpine turf, but 
here it flourishes in pots in loam, and also 
in limestone moraine (without subter¬ 
ranean water-w'orks), tw r o-thirds lime¬ 
stone chips and one-third soil. 

Stevenage. Clarence Elliott. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Daffodils.— I do not know how the 
majority of Gardening Illustrated 
readers have fared with their Daffodils. 
In this district I never remember such a 
short flowering season. Owing to the very 
cold spring, flowers were late in opening; 
in fact, mid-season and late sorts came out 
together, and during the first few days of 
May it seemed likely we should have a fine 
display. On May 5th, how r ever, the 
weather changed, a high and bitter wind 
raged for many hours, and on Sunday 
morning the majority of the flowers pre¬ 
sented a very sorry api>earance, the 
l>eriaiiths being the worse affected and 
looking as if they had been scorched. Of 
the different sections I find the trumpets 
have suffered most, especially those flowers 
where the perianth is inclined to be of a 
light, flimsy character, as in prineeps. The 
loss is noticeable in all places where the 
blooms wore excised to the force of the 
wind, and is tin* more regrettable in a 
season like the present, when other flowers 
are so late in oi»ening. The same wind 
knocked the tallei^or . the Polyanthuses 
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about considerably, but, fortunately, had 
no effect on the Primroses, of which there 
is now a very pleasing display.—E. B. S., 
Hardwick. 

Frftillarla a urea.— This plant is seen to 
the best advantage when planted in 
breadths on gentle slopes or raised borders, 
sowing the bulbs broadcast a.s one would 
do Peas. It is very hardy, and the bulbs 
should not be lifted to store. They attain 
a much larger size and flower in greater 
profusion when allowed to remain in the 
ground. It is an Asia Minor plant, and 
one of the most fascinating of all Fritil- 
larias. It grows but a few inches high, 
and bears a solitary, iiendulous, balloon¬ 
shaped flower from 1 inch to 2 inches 
across, golden yellow' in colour, faintly 
netted on both surfaces with maroon 
tracery, but more heavily flecked maroon 
on the outside. The outer base of the 
flower is also flushed with the same colour. 
The bulbs are scarcely larger than a good- 
sized Pea, but they are wonderfully tena¬ 
cious of life .—The Garden. 

Soilla Lilio-Hyaointhus. —The Pyrenean 
Squill, known long ago as the Squill with 
a root like a Liliusn, is again in bloom, and 
looks w'ell in good clunqis, although there 
are some w r lio criticise it as having too 
large foliage for the racemes of bloom it 
produces. It is a capital thing for the 
border or piantlug in Grass, where it is 
vigorous enough to hold its ow’U in [daces 
which are comparatively rough. The 
normal colouring is blue, inclining to 
purple, but there is a little variation in 
the shade. There is in cultivation a white 
variety, still scarce, but there is no ap- 
Iiareiit reason for its scarcity, as it in¬ 
creases freely by offsets, and in some old 
gardens is quite plentiful.—S. Arnott. 

The Meadow Saxifrage (S&x-ifraga granu¬ 
late).—1 have been much aston idled by the be¬ 
haviour of this perennial native plant this 
year. It has suddenly appeared in small 
patches in many dry places on my lawn, where 
a plant has never been seen before--of that I 
am certain. It is true, it grows freely in the 
orchard, some 30 yards away, but a strip of 
Grass between the orchard and the lawn is 
quite free fr< m it. How did it get there? The 
lawn has had no top-dressing this winter. 
Does the plant spread by seed as well as bulbs, 
and if so, hew long.will seed remain dormant 
in the soil ? How am I to get rid of it ?—A. H. 
Maude 

Wallflowers. — Owing possibly to labour 
shortage, many Wallflowers were not trans¬ 
planted last summer. I refer to the trans¬ 
planting of the seedlings to nursery beds prior 
to their removal to the flowering quarters. All 
such plants were weakly and badly rooted, and 
when the severe frosts came they perished. A 
few of my own plants, grown in a gravelly 
soil in an exposed position, have 6oaroely lost 
a leaf. They were seedlings grown in a not- 
too-rich soil in their early stages, and so be¬ 
came very stocky, with numerous side branches 
and plenty of fibrous roots. Early planting in 
the autumn is essential to success.— Bourns 
Valb. 

Lawns. —I read the other day, with some 
amusement, in the garden column of a local 
weekly journal, a disquisition upon lawns. 
The readers of these notes, it may be assumed, 
have not, nor are interested in, lawne, and the 
best ways in which to obtain a good sward and 
to eradicate weeds. Readers are, generally 
speaking, artisans and allotment-holders, and 
to devote space to lecturing them about lawns 
and flowed beds thereon seems to me to be the 
height of absurdity. A few practioal hints on 
seed sowing or on soil cultivation are worth 
more than many oolumns of learned talk about 
lawns.— A Scottish Gardener. 


"The English Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds." —New Edition, l£th, rented, with description* 
Of aU the. brut plants, treat, and shrubs, their culture and 
arrangement, illustrated on wood, (.'loth, medium 8vo, IS*. ; 
post free, tSs . 6d. Of all Booksellers or from the office 
of Gardening Illustrated, 03, Lincoln* Inn Field*, 
London, W.C. g. 
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VEGETABLES. 

PROFITABLE VEGETABLES. 

I noted in a recent number the re¬ 
turns obtained by an allotment holder from 
his Onion bed, and the protqieet of the ex¬ 
treme difficulty of obtaining foreign suii- 
plies leads to the suggestion that special 
attention might well lx* given to the culti¬ 
vation of Onions, together with the most 
profitable vegetables. The mistake lias 
often been made in the i*tst in all gardens 
and allotments, whether on a large or 
small scale, of planting too many green 
vegetables, especially those that come In 
quickly and arc soon over, with tile result 
that harrow-loads find their way to the 
manure-heap. It is distress ug in a season 
like the present to contemplate row after 
row of rotting stalks of many members of 
the Cabbage family and to think of the 
labour and money wasted. Of <*ourse, this 
is an exceptional season, and it is not often- 
they are so badly hit, but there is always 
the chance of such losses. Of*course, one 
is glad to have them alike in sutlieient 
quantity and variety, but they should not 
monopolise the ground to the exelos.on of 
more profitable tilings. All stem, tuber, and 
bulb vegetables that give a good return , in 
pro|M>rtion to the wire bestowed oil them 
and keep well should be largely grown, 
and the liesl sorts in each family selected-# 
deep and heavy Onions, for instance. Oar 
rots of the intermediate type, mild 
flavoured Parsnips (not too large), white 
Girasoles, la*eks. and the like, also Pota¬ 
toes of good quality, not too strong in the 
haulm, and that ripen quickly. The old 
practice of allowing Cabbage stems to re 
main for a second cutting should be aban¬ 
doned. They are too long in the ground. 
Instead, sowings should be made in the 
spring respectively of a small, quick-heart¬ 
ing sort and of that known as Christmas 
Drumhead—an excellent Cabbage of small 
size. This admits of three successive cut¬ 
tings of nice-hearted Cabbages for souk* 
eight continuous months and the immediate 
removal of stems. A little practice will de¬ 
termine the most profitable Green to grow 
for the other four months’ supply, except in 
a Season like the present, when the weather 
has upset the best-laid schemes. Only 
sufficient Cauliflowers should be planted, 
respectively from February (under cover), 
early April, and mid-May sowings to meet 
the demand and avoid waste. Households 
are fortunate who have a good stock of 
dried Peas and Beans to fall back on —a 
Marrowfat in the former and Green Hari¬ 
cot or Butter Bean in the latter. 

__E. B. S. 

DIGGING. 

There are now engaged in cultivating the 
land thousands of men who probably never 
thought that they would be occupied in 
that way, and who have pretty well every¬ 
thing to learn. It Is said that out of evil 
comes good, and there is no doubt that 
this war will be the means of imi>arting u 
practical knowledge of vegetable culture 
to many thousands who would never have 
thought of taking a simde in their hands. 
The very foundation of successful vege¬ 
table culture is digging, and I may say at 
once that it means more than eveuly turn¬ 
ing over the soil in a neat way for the re¬ 
ception of seed and plants. The method 
commonly followed by amateurs, and to** 
often, I fear, by professional gardeners, is 
to leave a nice even surface, each spit of 
soil being carefully broken as it is turned 
over. This is a [>ernieiou« practice, and 
in the long run makes things more diffi¬ 
cult for the grower, that is. if he is not 
indifferent to the condition of the soil, 
when he gets his crops in. 1 have been in 
places where Ute wlmlp of the kitchen gar- 
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den was dug over liefore Christmas and 
everything was neat and level, but I would 
rather have the ground undug and covered 
with the autumn growth of weeds until 
February. 

When ground is neatly dug over In 
winter, by the time the cropping season 
arrives it has come into a close, pasty 
condition, quite unfit for seeds, and every 
bit must be forked over and sweetened be¬ 
fore anything can be put into it The con¬ 
dition of the same soil turned up in big 
clods is totally different. Excessive mois¬ 
ture drains away, frost and wind can act 
freely on the top spit, so that every par¬ 
ticle is sweetened and mellowed, and in a 
condition which allows the initial stages 
of growth to be made with freedom. In 
order to realise the effect of this rough 
digging, the condition of the soil when 
turned up and when sowing time comes 
should be compared. Take a handful at 
digging time and you will find that it is 
more or less sour. Do the same when it 
has had a month or two of exposure and 
you will find that it Is odourless, which is 
the no rum 1 and proper condition of the 
soil. 

There is, of course, a right and a wrong 
way of digging, and the novice generally 
adopts the latter. He is apt to begin in a 
hurry, wants to make a big show in n 
short time, ami winds up by getting what 
a writer in a contemporary humorously 
describes as “ gardener’s backache.” The 
man who has done no harder work than 
u«* a pen or who has been engaged in 
work totally different from gardening, and 
'who makes np his miiul to go in for a six'll 
of digging should go cautiously to work. 
One hour per day should be the extreme 
limit for a beginning; any attempt to rush 
the job will be a case of more haste less 
sjieed. The professional gardener and the 
exjierteuccd amateur who began early in 
life are quite aware that digging is work 
that cannot be rushed. They work at a 
l«ice that they know' they can keep up for 
days together, and their muscles are in a 
different condition from those of the man, 
perltaiis middle-aged, who attempts this 
kind of work for the first time in his life. 
The mistake so frequently made is iu big 
spits. Take only just as much as can be 
conveniently lifted, stand well over the 
spade so that it goes into the soil perfectly 
straight instead of in a slanting position 
and the physical strain will be reduced to 
a minimum. J. Cornhill. 


INTERCROPPING IN THE 
VEGETABLE GARDEN. 

Last year I utilised in this way a fairly 
large plot set apart for Brussels Sprouts. 
The ground was dug early and well 
manured for the Sprouts. The preceding 
crop was late Potatoes. Having a quan¬ 
tity of winter Lettuces in the seed-bed, 
and also many Cabbage plants not cleared 
from the seed-bed, I used these as an 
intercrop. The Brussels Sprouts were set 
out at 30 inches apart, which left simee 
for a single row of the Lettuces and 
Cabbages. Not all the ground was so 
planted, simply because there ware not 
enough plants to do this. Both intercrops 
did well and proved very useful, but 
throughout the season the Sprouts showed 
their resentment to the Joint occupation, 
and w r hich is apimrent even to-day, the 
stem-growth being about half that of the 
plants that were given the full spucc. Of 
coarse, there w'as a corresponding less 
yield of Sprouts. 

On another occasion ground hud l»een 
cleared of early Potatoes. The next crop 
was to be Strawberries, and as there was 
an Interval it was sown with Cabbage 
Lettuce as a catcli/crDp^at least! cl ix>r- 
Digitized by ClOOSlC 


tion of it W’as so used. Here, again, the 
same symptoms were plainly seen, for the 
Strawberries growing on the portion of 
ground occupied by the Lettuces showed 
marked debility, and the crop compared 
badly with that of the plants adjoining. 
These are only two instances. I have 
planted a few Broad Beans among Cab¬ 
bages and Potatoes. The Beans among 
Cabbages were recommended by an ob¬ 
servant gardener as a means of combating 
the caterpillar plague in summer Cab¬ 
bages. In my case, however, It failed, so 
far as it affected the caterpillars, for the 
butterflies frequented the bed as though 
no Broad Beans were there. 

Some sow Asparagus beds with Lettuces. 
I have seen beds so fully occupied with 
them that the Asparagus shoots had to 
push through them. This is false economy, 
for it is certain the Asparagus has to 
suffer. To many it does not occur that 
Lettuces hike up a considerable amount 
of soil nutriment. 

A writer in a contemporary last year 
suggested planting alternately Sprouts 
and Cauliflowers, the lutter being early 
varieties that w’ould lie cleared before the 
Sprouts had become fully grown. This 
form of intercropping did not satisfy and 
will not bo related. I have seen very 
good results from planting midseason 
Potatoes a yard apart with winter 
Borecole and Broccoli, and iu some cases 
Brussels Sprouts between. The principal 
difficulty here is clearing the Potato crop 
without damaging the winter plants, and, 
should the weather be unsettled when 
digging the Potatoes, more trouble is 
added. I have found it better and more 
economical to grow one crop at a time, 
clearing one and planting another in rota¬ 
tion. Two good crops are generally as 
much as the land can carry in a year. 

West Wilts. 


AN OBJECT LESSON IN VEGETABLE 
GROWING. 

At the fortnightly meeting held by the 
Royal Horticultural Society on Tuesday, 
May Ktli. at the Drill Hall, Messrs. Sutton 
staged a line collection of vegetables com¬ 
prising some 2fl dishes in all. The exhibit, 
as a whole, served to illustrate what can 
be done in an untoward season such as the 
present has been by the exercise of fore¬ 
thought and ingenuity in making use of 
means at command which in the past have 
been put to other purposes. Vegetables 
coming under this category were Potatoes, 
French Beans, Bush Marrow's, and 
Cucumbers. Tbe first-named, consisting 
of Ringleader and May Queen, w r ere 
planted on February 5th, rather more than 
three months ago, the results obtained in 
both cases being excellent both in regard 
to size and quality. The Bush Marrows, 
so far as could be gathered, had been 
grown in pofts, the varieties being the green 
and the w'liite. The fruits were of medium 
size, well formed, and all that could be de¬ 
sired for table use. The Masterpiece and 
Tender and True French I tea ns bore 
evidence of high culture, while excellent 
examples of a Cucumber named Market 
were iu evidence. Lettuces of both Cos 
aud Cabbage kinds w'ere shown, also 
several varieties of French Breakfast 
Radishes, all of which had been grow'n in 
frames. Asia ragus was represented by a 
bunch of very fine produce of a variety of 
the firm’s raising named Perfection. This 
was from outdoor beds, and really repre¬ 
sented the first of the present season’s 
growth. Some nice heads of Harbinger 
and April Cabbages were staged, also of 
Snow' White and Satisfaction Broccoli. 
These, of course, had also been grow'n out¬ 
doors. The other items, but w'hich were 


no less imiMirlant, of which the collection 
consisted were Pexqietual Spinach. Rhu¬ 
barb, Seakale, and a very fine dish of 
Mushrooms.—A. W. 


THE SPRAYING OF POTATOES. 

As all gardeners are aware, the spraying 
of Potatoes is an important means of pre¬ 
venting loss from disease, and in order to 
put the means of spraying within the reach 
of allotment-holders and gardeners gener¬ 
ally the Director of Horticulture is mak¬ 
ing arrangements to provide for the spray¬ 
ing of all Potato crops grown by small 
cultivators. The Food Production Depart¬ 
ment is ordering from the manufacturers 
a large supply of the best types of Knap¬ 
sack Spraying Machines, and is making 
arrangements for the sending out in 
packets, ready for making up, of the 
materials for spraying. For the benefit of 
those who have not had experience in the 
use of the Knapsack Spraying Machine, 
demonstrations by experts are being 
arranged in different parts of the country. 
An illustrated leaflet describing how and 
when to spray will be ready for issue in 
about ten days’ time, and may be had free 
of cost on application to the Director of 
the Horticultural ttection, Food Produc¬ 
tion Deix&rtnient, 72, Victroria-street, 
London, S.W. 1. The price of the Knap¬ 
sack Spraying Machines w'hich have been 
selected is £3 each, inclusive of packing 
and delivery. As it is anticipated that 
there will lx* a very large demand for the 
machines, all those who wish to purchase 
them should send in their applications 
without delay to the Food Production De¬ 
partment, 72, Victoria-street, London, 
S.W. 1. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Failure of Onion sets.— I have about 400 
Onion Ailt»a Craig *et«, planted about six week* 
ago. The tope are fairly green, and they eeem 
to be quite healthy, but the bulhe feel very 
soft. Will you pleaee advise?— March On. 

| You cannot reasonably expect the 
Onions in question to have already formed 
bulbs. If they are, as you state, in a 
fairly healthy condition it is as much as 
you can exjxH't, especially when the nature 
of the weather which has been experienced 
since the bulbs w'ere first planted is taken 
into consideration. Given warmer weather 
and genial rains you will find them make 
rapid growth and begin to bulb in due 
course.] 

Onions treatment of.— (1) Do epring-eowu 
Onione require to be transplanted or let grow 
on in eame ground? (2) If traneplanted, what 
distance ehould Boueham Park Hero be put 
apart? (3) Ie liquid-manure good for Onions? 
(4) What size ehould Celery Plants be when 
you put them in trenches? (5) How are Onion 
plants set ? —Ernest Kbnnidy. 

[(1) Spring-sown Onions do not require 
transplanting unless there should be any 
vacancies in tbe rows, when such can be 
made good by lifting and transplanting 
some of the plants from where they arc 
too close together in the drills. (2) They 
should, however, be thlnued to a distance 
of from 4 inches to 0 inches apart, accord¬ 
ing to the purpose the bulbs are required 
for. If for ordinary kitchen use 4 inches 
will suffice, but if larger examples are de¬ 
sired leave them uot less than (> inches. 
(3) Yes, liquid manure, when the Onions 
are growing freely, may be applied to the 
roots with beneficial results. It should, 
however, be diluted according to its 
strength, otherwise more harm than good 
nuiy result. (4) Celery, when ready for 
planting in the trenches, should be fur¬ 
nished with from four to six leaves, the 
outer ones fully developed, and be from 
4 inches to 0 inches in height, according to 
the treatment tihcyi.lnijvic received, or if of 
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robust habit or the reverse. (5) Onion 
plants may be set with a dibber, but if 
carefully lifted and due regard paid to the 
preservation of the roots they are best 
planted with a trowel, as holes large 
enough to accommodate the roots properly 
are easily opened which cannot be done 
with a dibber.] 

8eedling Cabbage plants and frost.— 

The wholesale destruction of young Cab¬ 
bage plants in seed beds during the recent 
severe frosts seems to me to justify the 
extra work entailed in pricking the seed¬ 
lings into nursery beds. When in the seed 
beds the roots are close to the surface, and 
the stems—naturally tender—are fully ex- 
liosed. Wbre the seedlings pricked off the 
stems would be buried for the greater 
IKirt of their length, the roots would be 
further down—in short, the plants would 
be In better case to withstand the vicissi¬ 
tudes of winter. This is corroborated by 
tlie fact that plants from the same seed 
beds, transferred to their permanent 
quarters in early September, are un¬ 
scathed.— A Scottish Gardener. 


Maize or Sugar Corn is not so largely grown 
in this country os a vegetable as it deserves. 
In the United States Maize is regarded as a 
vegetable, and grown especially for that pur¬ 
pose. The culms should be gathered when of 
full size and the enveloping sheath still quite 
green--that is, before the seeds have become 
hard and floury and the white pulp of the 
interior still a soft paste. The culm is boiled 
and served up entire, or the seeds are taken 
off and served up like Kidney Beans. For an 
early supply sow the seeds singly in pots of 
loamy soil and place in a temperature of 
55 degs., and grow on under glass till the end 
of the month, when, after having been hard¬ 
ened off, they may be planted 2 feet apart in 
a warm part of the garden. A succession may 
be obtained by sowing in the open air as soon 
as the ground has become somewhat warmed 
and there is no longer any danger of frost. 
When the plants commence to grow, occasion¬ 
ally star the surface of the ground with a hoe 
and water in dry weather. I have found 
Extra Early Dwarf, Early Concord, and Early 
Crosby reliable varieties.—F. W. G. 

Spinach.— This is now growing fast, and, 
seeing that green vegetables are so scarce, in¬ 
stead of thinning the plants in the usual way, 
allow them to become further developed, and 
draw the surplus and use for food. A slight 
dressing of sulphate of ammonia hoed in be¬ 
tween the rows will both accelerate growth 
and promote the production of succulent leaves 
of a large size. The same kind of manure will 
also prove beneficial in regard to Perpetual 
or Spinach Beet which was sown last autumn. 
More seed of the latter, as well as the former 
or summer variety, should now be sown.— 
A. W. 


Scarlet Bunnera.— As these will in all prob¬ 
ability be in great demand this season, a first 
sowing may now be made. The seed may be 
sown in drills, but to obtain a long and con¬ 
tinuous supply the ground where the sowing 
is to be made should be prepared in the same 
way as for late Peas or for early Celery. 
Well-rotted manure should be plaoed in the 
bottom of the trenches, and if more than one 
row is required allow a space of quite 10 feet 
between them. In this case the second or sub¬ 
sequent sowings may be mode ten or twelve 
days later.—A. W. 

Staking Peas with Bamboo canes.—I was 

much interested in the letter of “ F. Gifford/’ 
in Gardening Illustrated, April 14th, about 
staking Peas and advocating the using of 
Bamboos. Could fuller details be given for the 
amateur gardener, as " put in 10 inches apart 
at an angle of 50 dege ” does not give much 
help?—M. W. 


Moss litter for manure.—I have used peat 
Moss litter manure for the garden with suc¬ 
cess, but I find that the general experience is 
not so satisfactory. This is probably due to 
the fact that I never use it in a fresh state, 
but only after it has lain for some time. I 
believe that, it is often employed in too fresh 


, condition.—S. A. 
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THE WEEK*8 WORK. 

OPEN-AIR GARDENING. 

In bloom Mat 15th. —Aubrietias (in variety), 
Andromcc arachnoidea, A. villosa, A. sarmen- 
tosa, Armaria csespitosa, Morisia hypogzea. 
Saxifrages (in variety), Arenaria balearica, 
Hutcliinsia alpina, single and double Arabis, 
Iberis (in variety), Dryas octopetala, Poten- 
tilla alba, Geums (in variety). Dianthus Napo¬ 
leon III., Gentiana acaulis, Anchusa rnyosoti- 
diflora, Veronica filiformis, Omphalodcs verna, 

O. cappadocica, Phlox divaricata, P. replans, 

P. setacea (in variety), P. subulata, Ourisia 
r.occinca, Draba Aizoon, 1). bruniaefolia, San- 
guinaria canadensis (Hloodroot), Heueherns, 
Arnebia echioides (Prophet-flower), Chrysago- 
num virginianum. Auriculas (in variety), Mer- 
tensia echioides, il. virginica, Pulmonaria offi¬ 
cinalis, Lotus siliguosus, Violas (in variety). 
Forget-me-nots (in variety), A guilegia Helena. 
Epimcdiums (in variety), Thalirtrums (in 
variety). Primulas (in variety), Dielytra spee- 
tabilis. Anemones (in great variety). Iris (in 
variety), Muscari (Grape Hyacinths) (in 
variety). Tufted Pansies (in variety). Sweet 
Violets, Tulips (in variety). Polyanthus (in 
variety), Scillas, Chionodoxas, Caltha palustris 
(Marsh Marigold), Caltha polypetala. Narcissi 
(in variety), Fritillaria imperialis (Crown Im¬ 
perial), V. Meleagris (in variety), Trillium 
grandiflarum, - Erythroniums (Dog’s - tooth 
Violets) (in variety). Ericas (in variety), Andro¬ 
meda polifulia. Daphnes (in variety). Polygala 
ChamiehuTus purpurea, Pyrus Malus (in 
variety), Prunus (in variety), Kcrria japonica, 
Cydonias (in variety), Herberts (in variety). 
Viburnum Carlesi, V. rhytidophyllum. Spine a 
arguta, S. Thunhvrgi, liibes sanguineum (in 
variety), Osmanthus Delavayi, Forsythias, 
Magnolias (in variety), Lilacs, Amelanchier 
Hot ryapiurn (the Snowy Mcs]>ilus). 

The week's work. At the time of writing the 
ground is very dry, only .05 of an inch of rain 
liaving been registered during the past month. 
Recently-planted trees and shrfilie must be 
given liberal supplies of water until estab¬ 
lished. To conserve the moisture in the soil 
mulchings of decayed leaves and litter should 
be applied. Rhododendrons especially should 
not be allowed to become dry at the roots, 
a literal mulching of farmyard manure being 
of great benefit to these. A good soaking of 
liquid manure is of much assistance to estab¬ 
lished clumps of Pwonie*. All the varieties of 
Narcissi and most other bulbs have bloomed 
remarkably well, but owing to the dry 
weather anti great sun heat, the flowering 
season has been an unusually short one. The 
present is a s*iitable time for marking such as 
need to be taken up when the foliage is ripe, 
divided, and replanted. This is necessary in 
many places in from three to five years. 
Annuals sown early anti pricked out into 
frames are now being planted in their per¬ 
manent quarters. The young plants are given 
a thorough watering and damped overhead for 
a few ilaye, thus encouraging a free start. A 
little extra trouble taken at first is amply re¬ 
paid by their quick and rapid growth. It is 
yet too early to plant out many of the more 
tender plants, such as Heliotropes, which are 
far better left where they can be afforded 
shelter in case of cold winds or frosty nights. 
Plants put out too soon often receive a check 
from which it takes them a long time to re¬ 
cover. All plants intended for beds and borders 
should now be thoroughly hardened for plant¬ 
ing out as soon os all fear of frost is over. 
Perpetual Carnations which have flowered in 
pots throughout the winter may now be 
planted out on well-prepared beds and borders, 
and will produce an abundance of bloom 
throughout the summer. 

Climbers grow rapidly at this season, and 
thinning out the weak, flowerless shoots, and 
nailing or tying in sufficient young wood to 
©over the allotted space must be attended to. 
In the treatment of climbing plants crowding 
of the growths should be avoided or the de¬ 
sired effect will be spoiled. This is particu¬ 
larly applicable to Clematises, Loniceras, 
Roses, Vitis, and Wistaria. If the soil of the 
borders in which climbers are growing is dry, 
water should be afforded freely from time to 
time. When the free growth of Roses on walls 
is prevented they are particularly liable to 


attacks of green-fly. If this makes its appear¬ 
ance the shoots should be syringed with some 
approved insecticide, such as Quassia extract. 
This remedy, being prepared in a concentrated 
form, can be readily used by simply mixing 
with it the desired quantity of water; and 
for syringing Roses and other subjects in¬ 
fested with green or black fly it is a cheap and 
effectual insecticide. F. W. Gallop. 

Lilford Hall Gardens, Oundlc, Northants. 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Broccoli. —As soon as the heads have been 
cut pull up the old stems, clean the ground, 
and then prepare it either for late Peas or 
Celery. For the Peas take out trenches about 
1 foot in width and the same in depth, and 
place well-rotted manure at the bottom for the 
roots to feed in, and return sufficient of the 
soil to fill llie trench to within a couple of 
inches of the surface so that a trough-like 
hollow remains for the conservation of water 
when this has to be given. The Celery trenches 
can be opened just as fancy dictates or ac¬ 
cording to the system of growing this crop 
which finds favour. In either case the ground 
between the trenches and Pea rows can be 
utilised for the growing of other things in the 
meantime, so that there will be no necessity 
for the ground to lie idle. 

Cauliflowers.--Proceed with the planting of 
these as soon as they are large enough. With 
regard to those for autumn supply, set them 
out not less than 30 inches apart, and sow 
between them Turnips, Lettuces, or something 
which will turn in quickly. 

Vegetable Marrows.— If there are hand- 
lights to epare, the forwarded of the plants 
may be got out without further delay. Most 
people prepare a heap of material the ingre¬ 
dients of which generate a certain amount of 
heat, which gives the plants a good start. If 
the handliglits are placed oil these heaps and 
the plants set out, watered home with tepid 
water, shaded for a day or two, and then aired 
during the day, they soon become established, 
and may be left entirely unprotected by the 
end of the month. Old hotbeds are also good 
places on which to set out Marrows. Failing 
either of the foregoing, the next beet thing to 
do is to open out a trench a yard in width 
and as long as is deemed necessary, and fill it 
to a depth of 2 feet with fermenting material. 
The soil thrown out of the trench can be Uti¬ 
lised for the covering of the manure. On this 
set out the plants in due course, and protect 
with boxes or anything of a like nature till the 
plants get a grip of the soil and all danger of 
frost has passed. Everyone who has a garden 
should grow as many Marrows as possible, 
botli for present and future use. When fully 
matured and carefully stored they keep in ex¬ 
cellent condition for a long time. A person 
mentioned the other day that he had got one 
of last year’s crop still perfectly sound. The 
fruit when ripe can be used in a variety of 
ways, and is very wholesome. 

Saisafy, Scorzonera, and Chicory. —The 
foregoing should now be sown in drills stand¬ 
ing 1 foot apart. Ground which has been well 
manured for a previous crop and is not too 
heavy is to be preferred for these crops. The 
two first-named are not what may be termed 
popular vegetables, and it is, therefore, useless 
to grow any great quantity of either. Chicory, 
on the other hand, is very useful, if only to 
afford material with whioh to eke out the 
supply of salading in the winter. Anyone 
having a cellar or similar place can easily 
secure a good supply of the leaves during the 
winter. The leaves are also used for cooking 
as well os for the making of salads. 

Disbudding.— This, as far as it applies to 
Peach and Nectarine trees, must be com¬ 
menced. After being dormant for a longer 
period than usual, the shoots will now develop 
quickly and require immediate attention. 
This must be spread over a period of from ten 
to fourteen days, much depending, of course, 
on weather conditions. If a dull and cold spell 
should set in it is beet suspended for the 
time being and resumed again on the return of 
bright and warmer weather. If it continues 
warm the matter may have attention every 
two or three days. At the outset the fore* 

unginal from 
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rights, or those shoots which are produced at 
a right angle or nearly so to the wall, should 
be removed. These shoots, owing to their 
awkward position, are of no use for furnishing 
the tree with fruiting wood for another year, 
hence the reason why they should be dispensed 
with. It is from the shoots situated on the 
cities of the branches that a final selection has 
to be made, and the nearer they are to the 
base of the branch on which they have their 
origin the better. It is customary to leave the 
shoot at the tip to draw the sap, one about mid¬ 
way. and one or two at the base at the finish. 
If the shoot situated about the middle distance 
U found later on to be superfluous it is rubbed 
or pulled off, and the same with one of the 
basal shoots if both are not required, the pre¬ 
ference always being given to that on the 
upper side of the branch. Keep a good look 
cut for aphides, and dust the colonies when 
found with Tobacco powder. Should any of 
the leave? exhibit signs of blister remove and 
burn them at once. 

Apricots.—The border, or that portion of It 
next the wall, should be examined, and if 
found to be getting dry water it liberally. The 
protective material and appliances can soon 
be dispensed with for this season. 

Late Vines.—Muscats, both black and white, 
bhould be carefully set as soon as they come 
into flower, using pollen taken from a free- 
setting variety for the purpose. It is also good 
practice to extend (the same amount of atten¬ 
tion to Gros Colman when the latter is worked 
on a Muscat stock. If stopping has been 
attended to up to the time the Vines began to 
flower they will take no harm until setting is 
complete, but it should be resumed again as 
soon as that stage is reached. Start thinning 
when the berries are visibly swelling, begin¬ 
ning with Black Alicante and Gros Maroc first, 
as the berries of these soon become oo wedged 
together if it is delayed for a few days as to 
render the process very tiresome and laborious. 
The thinning of White Muscats, Mrs. Pearson, 
and Lady Hutt may be left till last. See that 
the border receives all the water it requires, 
and afford an artificial stimulant at the same 
time. 

Bedding out. — Hardy subjects, such as 
Violas, Pansies, Pentstemons, Phloxes, Aga- 
theas, and other things of a fairly hardy 
nature may now be planted, which will allow 
of time taken up in the watering, etc., of them 
being diverted into other* channels. The pita 
and frames vacated by them can then be used 
for tbs hardening of more tender subjects yet 
in warmer structures. 

Liliuxns in variety.— The bulbs which were 
potted some eight or nine weeks since and 
stood in f rames to make a start will be ready 
for planting out in beds, borders, and shrub¬ 
beries by the third week of the month. Cool 
treatment and an abundance of air have 
rendered such growth as has been made quite 
hardy, and they will be proof againet froet 
should such occur about planting time. 

Celosias.— Plants for pots should be attended 
to before they get crowded and drawn in the 
receptacles into which they were pricked off. 
After being potted, eland them on a shelf close 
to the glass, and on no account should they be 
allowed to get so dry as to be at the point of 
flagging. Pots 6 inches and 7 inches in 
diameter are suitable for Celosias. A. W. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Peaches and Yectarines on a south wall 
have set an abundant crop of fruit, and the 
temporary protection has been cleared away. 
The thinning of the fruits will now receive 
attention, removing all badly-placed ones, re¬ 
taining only those fruits that are most pro¬ 
minent and taking the lead in size. The final 
thinning will not be carried out until they 
have finished stoning. The trees have been 
well watered, and when a full crop is swelling 
weak liquid-mannre from the farmyard will 
be frequently given. To young trees making 
strong growths only clear water should - be 
afforded, but this should be liberally supplied 
during long spells of drought. Continue to dis¬ 
bud at regular interval till the shoots have 
been reduced to the desipedtiumber. Tho spell 
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of oold north-east winds recently experienced 
is likely to bring an attack of aphis, which re¬ 
quires very persistent measures to keep in 
check. Beside the periodical applications of 
Quassia extract, the trees must have a 
thorough washing with clear water in tho 
afternoon during mild weather. Cold winds 
also favour blister on the leaves, and these 
must be picked off and burnt. A look out 
must also be kept for the first appearance of 
mildew, and the affected parts dusted with 
flowers of sulphur. 

Raspberry plants are now growing fast, and 
the young canes should be thinned unless re¬ 
quired for future transplanting. They may be 
thinned down to two or three growths to each 
stool. When stock is required for forming new 
plantations the suckere more distant from the 
stools should be allowed to remain. Autumn- 
fruiting varieties should be afforded sufficient 
room to allow of the canes being tied thinly 
to the wires. Stir the surface-soil and apply 
a good mulch of half-rotted manure, and if 
the weather is dry follow this with a thorough 
soaking of weak liquid-manure. 

Cineraria seeds should now be sown in well- 
drained pans filled with sandy soil. Place the 
pans in a close, but not a high, temperature, 
where plenty of shade and moisture can be 
afforded. The seeds should be sown thinly, 
as Cinerarias sown at this time grow so freely 
that it is not necessary to prick the seedlings 
off into boxes or pans. Immediately the plants 
begin to make their second leaves they may be 
transferred direct to thumb pots, using a rather 
coarse soil, and in doing this take cars not 
to cover the hearts of the plants. After pot¬ 
ting, place the plants in a close frame, attend 
to shading, and sprinkle with tepid water both, 
morning and evening until well established. 
The main batch of Primulas should also be 
sown now, and a further sowing may be made 
about the middle of June for late flowering. 
A compost of equal parts of good fibrous loam 
and leaf-mould with a small addition of sharp 
sand is suitable. Press this compost firmly 
into the pots or pane to within half an inch of 
the top. Water before sowing, and sprinkle 
sufficient sand over the surface to cover the 
soil. On this sand sow evenly and thinly, as 
Primula seed usually comes up irregularly, 
and a thin sowing admits of the removal of 
plants that may be ready without disturbing 
the remainder. Cover the surface with just 
enough fine soil to hide the sand and gently 
press the surface. Place the pots or pans in a 
warm corner of the greenhouse, cover with 
glass, and shade with a sheet of paper. While 
the seed is germinating the temperature should 
not rise above 70 degs. Immediately the plants 
are large enough to be handled prick off round 
the rims of small pots, and place in a pro- 
pagating-case. Water with care, and shade if 
necessary. Two-year-old Malmaison Carna¬ 
tions are coming into flower, they are shaded 
from bright sunshine, abundance of air and oc¬ 
casional stimulants being given. The flower- 
stems are neatly staked, and the buds thinned 
to one on a stem as soon as they appear. 

Early Peas, owing to the long spell of cold 
weather, will be very late this year. It has 
been necessary to give plenty of water at the 
roots, and the ground between the rows has 
been mulched with stable-manure, which will 
help to retain the moisture in the soil. To 
produce supplies from the middle of August, 
large sowings should now be made, and. as 
this crop will have to be grown through the 
most trying part of the eeason, special pre¬ 
parations should be made. If the ground on 
which they are to be grown was recently oc¬ 
cupied by Brassicas, the plot should be dug 
and trenches taken out at the proper distance 
apart to the depth of 15 inches. At the bottom 
of the trenches should be placed 9 inches of 
good, rotten manure and trodden lightly, after¬ 
wards oovering to the depth of 4 inches with 
soil, which, if dry, should be given a good 
watering. The seeds should then be sown 
thinly and oovered with the remaining 2 inches 
of soil. As soon as the young plants are suffi¬ 
ciently advanced they should be earthed up 
and staked and the ground between the rows 
mulched. Large sowings of French Beans have 
been made on sheltered borders. For a supply 
from June to October a sowing will be made 
every fortnight up to the end of July, and even 


later where protection can be given. A small 
sowing of 

Endive has been made, sowing the s^ds 
very thinly in shallow drills. When large 
enough the seedlings will be transplanted to 
rich soil in an open situation. The large- 
leaved Batavian varieties should be planted 
about 12 inches or 15 inches apart each way, 
but for the Green-cnrled less space is needed. 

Dandelion also makes a good addition to the 
salads when forced. Seed should now be sown 
in shallow drills on a piece of ground well 
drained and not too rich. When the seed 
germinates and the plants are large enough, 
thin out to a foot apart. 

Radishes. —Make frequent small sowings 
from now onwards wherever the space per¬ 
mits. Water the seedlings as often as possible 
to hasten the growth of succulent roots. Fort¬ 
nightly sowings of Mustard and Cress are 
made on a warm border in the open. At this 
eeason the flower-stems of 

Seakale usually show abundantly, especially 
on plants of more than a year old, and these 
must be removed by cutting them off low 
down, but taking care not to injure the leaves. 
The young sets planted out last month will re¬ 
quire to be disbudded, leaving the strongest 
one. Every encouragement should be given 
•the plants to make a robust growth. A slight 
dressing of guano will shortly be applied, stir¬ 
ring the surface-soil with the Dutch hoe. 

Vegetable crops generally should be given a 
good mulch of some kind or another, whether 
the soil is light or heavy. A good mulch is 
valuable to most vegetable crops, as it not only 
acts as a stimulant, but also conserves the 
moisture in the soil. For all the larger-grow¬ 
ing vegetables, such as Peas, Beans of various 
kinds. Cauliflowers, etc., half-decayed stable- 
manure is preferable to anything else, whilst 
for the smaller-growing kinds, such as Onions, 
Carrots, Turnips, Lettuces, etc., manure from 
a spent Mushroom bed provides excellent 
material. If this cannot be obtained, leaf- 
mould will answer the purpose, and if nothing 
better is obtainable the Grass from the lawn 
may be used. F. W. Gallop 


SCOTLAND. 

Cyclamens. —In the course of the week a 
hatch of seedling Cyclamens was potted from 
thumbs Into 4-dnch pots. This is a rather 
larger ehift than is usually given, and wa3 
printipally done with a view to time-saving. 
It will be necessary for a time to be very 
careful in watering, but if that be done there 
ie no reason why these plants should not do 
os well as if they had been treated in a more 
orthodox fashion. The batch will be grown on 
under greenhouse treatment until July, when 
the plants will be placed in cold frames. When 
possible, the sashes will be removed and the 
syringe kept at work upon the foliage. Given 
this treatment, the plants may be relied upon 
to give a good account of themselves when re¬ 
turned to their flowering quarters and to 
bloom freely during the early months of next 
year. 

Lobelia Kathleen Mallard.— This double- 
flowered Lobelia is very* free, and is well 
adapted for the greenhouse or conservatory. 
It is showy, too, when grown outrof-doors; but 
the heavy blooms are apt to rot after a spell 
of wet weather. On the whole, therefore, it is 
more effective under glass, and a quantity of 
well-rooted young plants has been put into 
pots and shallow pans. These are chiefly 
4 inches and 5 inches in diameter, the pans, I 
think, being more suitable for this Lobelia 
than are the pots. 

Routine work under glass.— Under the pre¬ 
sent. circumstances the work under glass must 
suffer to some extent. Watering must, of 
course, be attended to daily in the case of pot 
plants, and as often as becomes necessary as 
regards fruit-houses. Details in reepeot of the 
latter may be given attention to at stated 
intervals, and if these intervals be rigidly 
adhered to, what may perhaps be considered 
a rather haphazard method will be found to 
answer fairly well. It is now necessary to de¬ 
vote at least one day per week to potting, re¬ 
potting, and attending to plants. Peach-thin¬ 
ning is yet being cabled out. This and similar 
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work—Grape-thinning, for example—oan be 
done more comfortably in the evening. Fige 
now require, and are benefited by, frequent 
allowances of stimulant*. Well diluted liquid- 
manure is preferable to chemical substitutes 
when it can be procured. This gives, I think, 
more tone and vigour to the leaves, and in all 
cases strong foliage is a sure index to healthy 
trees, and assists greatly in the formation of 
good crops of fruit. 

Hardy fruit-trees.—On walls the outlook is 
encouraging. Except, as previously indicated, 
in the case of a proportion of Pear-trees, 
bloom, or the promise of bloom, is abundant. 
Weather conditions, too, are, so far, favour¬ 
able. Within three weeks we have in this dis¬ 
trict passed from arctic weather to summer. 
Peaches and Nectarines on walls, now well set, 
have never required protection. In such a 
season, readily affixed and readily removable 
coverings, such as I referred to some weeks 
ago, are preferable to fixed cotton nets or 
similar things, which when put on must re¬ 
main until danger from frost is over. When 
trees can be fully exposed without risk when 
in bloom, the freer circulation of air assists 
to some extent in the dispersal of pollen end 
aids the bees and other insects in that w »ik. 
In the case of Peaches, Nectarines, Plums, and 
Pears now in bloom, in addition to these in¬ 
sect fertilisers, hand-pollination is being 
attended to. As soon as it is noticed that the 
fruits are formed a thorough drenching with 
soft water v^ill be given to each tree. This 
helps to give the young crops a start and will 
be attended to, even should something else 
have to stand. 

Hardy -floVver borders. —When for a series of 
years hardy-flowefc bbixlere—so far as cleaning 
is concerned, at aH events—have been left to 
young hands, many of us during the preeent 
season will be finding that there is rather 
more Bishopweed among the clumps than we 
approve of. Young men lack the patience to 
take time to root eitfc this pest, and hack it 
over By the ground-line, leaving the roots to 
ramble and increase' I have a special anti¬ 
pathy to Bisliopweed, and during the week, 
while borders were being broken down and 
cleaned, I have made, as the work went on, 
a point of clearing- it ‘out as thoroughly as 
possible- •- Perseverance-..generally eradicates 
iti but, ujafortunately, there are places in 
which it cannot be conveniently got at, and 
which serve as bases fpp future raids. As the 
borders are attended;,to,, the needful stakes 
are placed in position, and a few of the more 
advanced subjects—a collection of Japanese 
Pawynies among o>ther3—have received their 
preliminary -ties. Like others who are speci¬ 
ally fond of hardy plants, I was rather sur¬ 
prised to read in these columns of the break¬ 
ing up of a well-known collection in order to 
set the borders free for vegetable growing. 
The idea is praiseworthy, but it would seem 
that the labour entailed in lifting the plants 
and preparing the borders for their new occu¬ 
pants would absorb the value of the latter. 

Hardening off.—The time is again at hand 
when hardening off in the case of such plants 
'as may have been raised for summer planting 
must be attended to. A sheltered place is de¬ 
sirable for this purpose, for weather observers 
will have noticed that about this time there 
are generally some days of bleaching east 
winds. These are very hard indeed upon 
tender plants, so that shelter of some kind is 
necessary. We are not yet beyond the risk of 
damage from frosts, so that the plants put out 
to harden must also be in a position which 
admits of their being quickly protected should 
the thermometer drop too low. 

Asparagus is now plentiful from the beds 
out-of-doore. The fine weather of late has 
brought it on quickly, and the first cutting 
was made only a few days later than the 
normal date. Close cutting will now be prac¬ 
tised until the Asparagus eeason is over. 

Potato planting was during the week con¬ 
cluded. A large area was put in by horse 
labour, and included good breadths of King 
Edward VII. (always a favourite), Arran Chief, 
Great Scot, and Up to Date. Small sowings of 
French Beane and of Climbing French Beans 
were also made. W. McGuffog. 
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BEES. 

THE SWARMING OF BEES7 
Some bee-keepers, and many beginners 
who have possessed themselves of useful 
elementary information on the general 
modus operandi, are perplexed about 
swarming. Those who only want one 
hive, or at the most two, say they would 
rather have no swarms at all, because 
they do not wish to increase their hold¬ 
ing of bees. This cannot be, in the natural 
course of things. Let me endeavour to 
clear up the matter. Briefly, swarming is 
the bees’ natural method of propagating 
its species, and without it the bee ■would 
become extinct. Towards the close of May 
the hives become crowded with young bees, 
which hatch out by thousands each day. 
What is to happen? The bee is well 
aware, and acts accordingly, but in a 
spirit of the most wonderful self-sacrifice. 
The older bees forthwith proceed to build 
queen-cells, in which the ruling queen de¬ 
posits eggs. When the first queen-cell is 
sealed over, the older bees resolve to take 
an almost reckless course—viz., to seek a 
new home, leaving their old habitation, 
thoroughly furnished and plentifully pro¬ 
vided with food, for the rising generation 
and its own new queens—for there will be 
several at first. Out comes the swarm, 
forcing the queen to come, too. She 
alights on a branch or something near, and 
her excited subjects, well filled with honey, 
cluster round her. Obviously, the main 
stock is considerably weakened, because 
probably half of the colony has left it. 
So severe Is the weakening that little, if 
any, surplus honey will be stored for the 
bee-keeper. Herein lies the novice’s per¬ 
plexity. He expects honey, hut if his bees 
swarm he will most likely have none. 
What is he to do? He may either try to 
prevent swarming or he may let them do 
so and then deal with them in such a way 
as to obtain a fair amount of honey. 

Prevention of swarming. —Give plenty 
of room well in advance of the bees’ needs. 
Swarming takes place, as we have seen, 
owing to overcrowding and consequent 
over-heating. Therefore, before the need 
of room shows itself, put on the excluder, 
and above it a crate filled either with sec¬ 
tions or shallow frames, and cover with 
quilts as usual. In hot weather open the 
entrance to its full width and raise the 
hive in front above its floor-board. This 
mode checks, and probably prevents, 
swarming, but no method can be said to 
be invariably successful. If bees once get 
“ swarming fever,” as it is called, it is 
almost impossible to prevent them. 

Profitable treatment of a swarm. —Have 
a hive ready, furnished with new brood 
foundation or with some empty brood- 
comb, or both. When the swarm has 
clustered remove the hive from which it 
made its exodus to some other spot. 
Place the newly-fitted hive on the old loca¬ 
tion and immediately hive the swarm into 
it. Put excluder and crate on—the latter 
from the parent hive if it had one—and 
cover all up warmly. By evening the bees 
will have got well to work, and all flying 
bees, ignorant of what has taken place, 
will join the swarm, thus strengthening it 
to such an extent that surplus honey will 
result. The old depleted stock will now 
be only a ” nucleus hive,” to be sold or 
used for the building up of a colony for 
another year. A late “ nucleus hive ” is, 
however, of little profit. This second •sug¬ 
gestion will necessitate re-queening after 
a couple of years to ensure the possession 
of a vigorous and prolific queen. A 
troublesome method to prevent swarming 
is to examine the combs weekly and cut 
out all queen cells. “ Casts,” or second 


swarms, may be prevented by cutting out 
all queen cells, but choose a strong-looking 
one near the middle of the brood-chamber. 
A short article such as this cannot be ex¬ 
haustive, but what I have said will remove 
most of the difficulties. The two methods 
I have somewhat fully described are gener¬ 
ally recognised as satisfactory. They each 
have the additional advantage of sim¬ 
plicity. 

Bees in my district—the Midlands—are 
working phenomenally fast upon the fruit 
blossoms which have burst out with re¬ 
markable suddenness and profusion. Bee¬ 
keepers should keep a careful eye on their 
bees, and provide plenty of storage-room 
in good time. It is quite easy for bees to 
overrun their owner when nectar is plen¬ 
tiful. B. R. H. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

§@«®.—There are many reports that, not 
only those who still have bees, but also 
those who have lost some of their colonies 
through the Isle of Wight disease, are 
taking measures to increase the number of 
their hives. Several whose apiaries have 
been wiped out by this puzzling scourge 
are courageously starting afresh; but, 
further, which is particularly satisfactory, 
there are very many people to whom this 
is an entirely new occupation who are 
strenuously striving to obtain stocks or 
swarms. I should like to ask what the 
British Bee-keepers’ Association is doing 
to encourage bee-keeping?— Enthusiast. 


National Rose 8oolety. —In view of the 
exceptional circumstances now prevailing, 
the Council of the National Rose Society 
have thought it right to cancel their great 
summer show, which was to have been 
held at the Royal Botanic Gardens on 
Friday, July 6th, 1917. In order, how¬ 
ever, that nurserymen may have an oppor¬ 
tunity of exhibiting their latest produc¬ 
tions arrangements have been made in 
conjunction with the Royal Horticultural 
Society for a special display of new seed¬ 
ling Roses to be held at the Drill Hall, 
Buckingham Gate, on Tuesday, July 17th, 
and also for a modified autumn meeting to 
be held In the same hall on Tuesday, Se|>- 
tember 11th, 1917.— Courtney Pace, Hon. 
Secretary. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Improving clay soil (A. order to im¬ 

prove clay Boil each eub@ta.noee should be 
added to it as will render it more porons. 
Road-grit, old mortar-rubble, wood-ashes, burnt 
vegetable refuse, leaf-mould, and fresh manure 
from the stable with plenty of litter in it, are 
all good. The ground should be broken up and 
well trenched two spades deep, and a quantity 
of the materials mentioned incorporated with 
it. You cannot expect any permanent success 
to be attained by merely surfacing the clay 
with a layer of sandy soil. You could grow 
Asters and Stocks, Sweet Williams, Carnations, 
Pinks, Campanula grandis, C. latifolia, C. 
Medium (Canterbury Bell), Pansies, Lychnis 
chalcedonica, Lupins, Delphiniums, Japanese 
Anemones, Sunflowers, both perennial and an¬ 
nual, Michaelmas Daisies, Pyrethrum uligi- 
noeum, Coreopsis, Day Lilies, and other 
flowers. 

Layering Ferns (A .).—'There are a few of 
what are called proliferous Ferns, producing 
tiny plantlets on the fronds, that can be in¬ 
creased in the way referred to. But if these 
plantlets be cut off and planted thickly in 
sandy soil in pane or pots, and covered up for 
a time, they soon root and make nice young 
plants. Generally Ferns are raised by sowing 
the spores obtained from prolifio fronds, cut 
when well filled with brown spore cases on the 
undersides, laid on newspaper to dry, then 
shaken out, gathered np, and sown thinly on 
sandy soil Lb f pots :oi pans, gently moistened, 
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and etood in a warm greenhouse or frame, and 
shaded. Presently the eurfaoe of the soil be¬ 
comes coated with a greenish growth, from 
out of which tiny Pern fronde spring, and soon 
after these seedlings can be lifted out and be 
potted up singly. 


You may have been disappointed in not having obtained RITO, owino- to the 
enormous demand, in time to sow in the trenches when planting Potatoes. ItTias been 
found by practical tests to do equally well if hoed in the surface soil just as the tubers 
come through the ground. 

For Peas, Beans, Carrots, Onions, Cabbage, and all garden produce, if already 
planted, sprinkle RITO on the surface soil and hoe it in. Either water or the rain will 
wash the RITO sufficiently deep to produce excellent results. 

Extracts from letters received from pleased users 

RUNNER BEANS. —Rito-treated plot yielded 31 lbs. 2oz. ; un- 
J C ^ treated plot, 9 lbs. 7 oz. 

POTATOES. —Our trench of Potatoes containing ten plants 
treated with rich farmyard manure- produced 18 lbs-' 
Lji A 8imilar pl° fc treated with Rito produced 28 lbs. 

Vi Rito-treated Potatoes perfectly sound and clean* 

\ others much diseased. 

» Tly Equally good reports from growers of aU Garden Produce. 


VEGETABLES. 

Spraying Potatoes (T. Plater).—The proper 
proportions of the sulphate of copper and lime 
solution, commonly oalled Bordeaux mixture, 
are 1 lb. of each. Tie the sulphate, which is 
Milestone, in a coarse piece of canvas, and put 
it into a wooden tub holding some 10 gallons. 
Put in 2 gallons of boiling water on the sul¬ 
phate, and let it dissolve during the night. 
Also in a pail dissolve the lime, which should 
be fresh, and when clear add the water to that 
in the tub. Still further, dissolve in hot water 
1 lb. of common treacle, and add that also. 
Then fill up the tub. The solution should be 
applied about the middle of July, with a 
second application three weeks later. It must 
be applied in the form of spray from a knap¬ 
sack-sprayer, or by the aid of a spraying 
syringe. • It is best applied in the evening. As 
prevention is better than cure, it is well to 
spray all the Potatoes, whether early, mid- 
season, or late. See also article on “ Spraying 
Potatoes.” on page 287 of this issue. 


JHL9W PRICES 3 bushel bag, 17 61 2 bushel bag, 12 6 ; 1 bushel bag, 7 6. 

Cartons, 1-each. 

' Ask for Booklet, "Rito Results," from Dealers, or 

THE MOLASSINE COMPANY, Ltd., 16, Tunnel Avenue, GREENWICH, S.E. 10. 


RITO SUITS EVERYTHING THAT GROWS 


Miss Bickersteth. —Write to Messrs. Barr and 
Sons. King-street. Covent Garden, London. 
V* - B. Hall .—Write to the Board of Agri¬ 

culture for their leaflet No. 250, "Fruit 
Bottling for Small-holdere,” and No. 299, 
‘ Harvesting and Storing of Garden Veget¬ 
ables.”- Miss Jeavons .—See note by Messrs. 

Barr and Sons in our next week’s issue.- 

Euston Hoad. —The only way to find out the 
value of the powdered leather is to have it 

analysed.- Fish. -Alsine verna is now 

known as Arenaria verna, under which name 
you will find it in the book you mention. We 
cannot trace the variety pleniasima you men¬ 
tion. You will also find it in British Flo™ 


PORTABLE WOOD BUILDINGS, 


'3AWTA3'< 


M y Slugs 
Slugs 

“ SANITAS ” POWDER 

will rid your Garden of Slugs and 
protect your Seeds and Plants from 
other pests such as Worms, Rats, 
Mice, Sparrows, Cats, &c. 

Leaflet and Free Sample 
with instructions Free. 

6d. & l/- Tins & 15 /- per Cwt.(f.o r. London) 
of all Chemists. Stores and Nurserymen. 

THE “SANITAS” CO.,Ltd. 

Limehouse, London, E. 
Awarded Medal al Royal Horticultural 
Exhibition. IQU. _ 


PORTABLE STABLE. COACH, AND 

HARNESS HOUSE. 


Suitable fer 1 pony and trap, 
14ft. long by 10ft. wide, £16 10i. 
For 1 horse and trap, 15ft. long by 
12ft. wide, £21 15s. ; 2 horses and 
trap, 20ft. long by 12ft. wide, £28 10a. 


COTTAGES. DWELLING HOUSES. &c. 


Containing two Bedrooms, 
A Sitting Room, and Kitchen. 
■ Price on Rail at Works, 
£87 10s. Two Room Cot- 
i j Luges front £31 15s. 

|j| For oi her designs, see 
List. 

CUCUMBER FRAMES 


Names of plants.—19. C. Thomasset.—Fritil 

laria kamteohatensie.- Jas. Vick.— A poor 

form of Saxjfraga Rhei.- W. A. — 1 , Epime- 

dium pinnatum; 2, Star of Bethlehem (Orni- 
thogalum nutans); 3, Ribbon Grass (Phalarie 
arundinacea); 4, Saxifraga hypnoides.-— 
L.—1, The Wood Anemone (A. nemoroea); 2, 

Lamium maculatum.- W. J. S.—l, Magnolia 

Soulangeana; 2, Berberie Darwini; 3, Deutzia 
gracilis; 4, Pyrue (Malue) floribunda: 5. The 


One-light frame, 4ft. by 3ft. 
32s. 6<1. ; two-light frame, 6ft. 
by 4ft, 52s. 6d. ; three-light 
frame, 10ft. by 6ft., £5. 

POULTRY APPLIANCES 

of every description supplied. 

Poultry Houses from 36/- 
For Brooders. Foster Mothers, 
Coops and Runs, Fattening 
Pens, Poultry Fencing, etc., • 
See List. 


Greenhouses, from 
£6 6s. 


LABOUR SAVERS.' Eureka" lawn sand. 
Soilfume. Nicotine insecticides Fumers. 

SPRAYS. AND OTHER CHEMICALS it SUNDRIES 
See List Please ask your agent for the Eureka 
articles - They are always satisfactory If any 

DIFFICULTY IN OBTAINING WE SEND DIRECT. CARRIAGE PAID 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE, FREE. 
W. COOPER, L TD - 

7*3, Old Kent Rd.. LONDON, S.E.15 


TRY EUREKA TRANSPARENT WATER- 

■L PROOF PAPER, the only effective substitute for 
glasi on the market; suitable for lighis or houses. Sample, 
etc., stamp.-C. A. CHRISTIANSEN, Southall. • 
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in Cartons to make 10 gallons of Wash. 
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McDOUGALLS 

WEED KILLER 


WRITE FOR PRICES AMO NAME 
OF LOCAL OCALCR TO 

McDoufaJI Bros, ltd.. Port St . Manet'e'tcr 
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Wire worms & Slugs 
killed. 


TENANTS FIXTURES. 

Strong, weatherproof, and good workmanship guaranteed. 
Alwolutdy the best value obtainable. All buildings are 
substantially constructed in compute scctJbm of strong 
framing and covered with best tongued and grooved match¬ 
boards, despatched prompt and complete in perfect readi¬ 
ness for easy erection 

^ _ THE POPULAR CHR^P^HUT. 


Insect pests In the soil cause an immense amount 
of damage in gardens. 

A-little'Vaporite, however, worked into the soil 
wjien digging quickly destroys all injurious soil 
insects and effects a really wonderful improve¬ 
ment in the plants. 

Buy a tin from your Seedsman to-day. 


Boilers 

FOR ECONOMY, 

LIST 82x of 
Complete Appa¬ 
ratus post free. 


Vaporite 


Ltd., 

65, Southwark St 
LONDON, S.E. 1. 


:: 1 * 1 .! 

It complete irith strong floor, 10s., 13*. 6J., 20a . 22 a , 23*., 
38a. 6*1.. 5ls extra respectively. 

POKTAULB BUILDINGS of every de»rription. 

ILLUSTRATED LIST POST FREE. 

O- ALBERT Ac CO. 

181, BRIXTON HILL. LONDON. S.W. 2. 


In Tins: 
Small 
7 lbs. 
U lbs. 
*8 lbs. 


First invented and First ever since. 


Of all Seedsmen. 


LION CYCLES, £6 6s. Od. Cash, 

or 15/- with order anl monthly payments. 

Signed Guarantee for all time. 

Packed in crate free and carriage paid. 

Since 1905 I have advertised in this paper, and have male 
and sold over 20,000Machines NO EXTRAS: Bell, Pump, 
and everything included. Carriage paid. YOU CAN 
KIDK AND TEST THE M AC 111N E F< >11 10 D A YS IF 
YOU DO NOT APPROVE I PAY ALL CAItltlAGE. 1 
have thousands of testimonials. Write to-day for copies 
and Catalogue, with illustrations and full spe*-iticatio<i - 
OEOltGE BEATSON. LTD, ‘MON CYCLE WORKS, 
85 MOSELEY STREET. BIRMINGHAM. _ 


WEED KILLER 


kills 

EWOF 

AND 


Carriage Paid. 


PRICE: 4 Tins, to make 100Galls, of Liquid, 9s , carr. 
paid ; also in Liquid, all sized Packages. 4 Galls., to make 
100 Galls., 9s., carr. paid. Prices reduced for quunlily. 
Sole Makers— 

MARK SMITH, Ltd., Louth 

LINCOLNSHIRE. 


Ask for leaflet No. 16. 


The 

Strawson Chemical 
Co., Ltd. {Dept. P), 

79, Queen Viotoria Street, 
E C. 4. 


Sale of Surplus Stock. 


►noon e 


We still hold certain small stocks of 

CARDEN 8EAT8, CARDEN ENGINES A PUMPS, 
also CARDEN ROLLERS, WATER CART8, 
CARDEN ARCHES, and HAND LIGHTS 

which we shall Ire pleased to clear at special prices, subject 
to being unsold. Particulars on application. 

BOULTON & PAUL, Ltd., ROSE LANE WORKS, 

NORWICH. 


Special Prices for Cash with Order In Hull. 
CLASS, 4/21 ob. 

Boxes, 100 200 I Boxes, 100 203 

aq.fr sq.ft. sq.ft, sq.ft 

8 x 6in. 26 6 45- 12,14.15.16 18,1-* 

9 x7m. .. 29-47 6 20.22.24 « I2ln. 1 10 4,8 

10 x Sin. 32 6 59- 18 - 20 x ) 

12.13.14.15x8m 35- 61- i« jg% >. oi 42 - 70 C 

11,12,13,14 x9i n. 33 6 62 3 Vltin ' j 

12.13. 14 x lOin. 37 6 64- 20.22, 24 x 15in 1 

13 i 1 lin. .... 38 6 65 6 118, 20, 22, 24 x 44 - 73 £ 

lb. 18,20 x lOin. 1 ** 1 ..! 

16,18,20 x llin. J | 20,22,24 x lSui. 46 - 77- 

PUTTY, Best Soft.— 1 cwt., 14 6; 4cwt.,7 9. Jcwt, 
4 6; 141bs., 2 6. 

DIAMONDS, 7 6 and 10 6 each. 

GLASS CUTTERS,*6 wheel, 1 6 each. 

BEST MIXED PAINTS. -7 lb. lever tins. White, 
8 - atone; ordinary colours, 6 '- per atone. 


GARDEN NETS.-^Urf.fT 

square mesh Nets bound with cords, guaranteed cover 
measured length and width 4d. square yard, any length, width 
supplied; selected weather proof stout 1-inch square mesh 
Nets, bound with cords, any size, 2Jd. square yard; ditto, 
medium, 2*1. square yard, as supplied to Royal Gardens 
over 30 years. I am the largest Hand Braided Net Maker 
in the united Kingdom; also Maker of Tennis NeU, Rick 
Covers, Greenhouse Shading:. <-tc. Goods promptly 
dispatched by passenger train, carriage paid, on receipt of 
order, and sat Clodion g uara nteed: samples posted <n 
application W. OLIVER ALLEN, Garden Net 
Works, Porthleven, Cornwall. Established 100 years. 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS, 


In consequence of the Whitsuntide Holiday, 
we shall be obliged to bo to press earlier with 
the number of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 
to be dated JUNE 2nd, 1917. 

Orders should be sent as early as possible 
In the week preceding to ensure insertion 
No advortisoment intended for that issue can 
be received, altcrod. or stopped after the first 
post on THURSDAY. MAY 2Kh. 


B EDDY & SONS, Torlcveu Works, Portli- 

• leven, Cornwall. — The largest manufacturers of 
GAUDEN NETTING in the kingdom New stout and 
specially strong square mesh Netting, half inch and one 
inch mesh, at 4d. per square yard; light new square mesh, 
suitable for Strawberry beds, at 3d. per square yard. These 
Nets are hound all round with stout cord, and cover their 
measured length and width. Any length or width supplied. 
Uepaired Nettings in all sizes in stock State your require¬ 
ments and we will quote lowest prices. Also makers of 
TENNIS NETTINGS, KICK COVE It.3. GREENHOUSE 
SHADINGS. WASP NETTINGS, PACKING AND 
TARRED TWINES of all kinds. All floods sent by 
PASSENGER train Carriage Paid on receipt of order. 


BURTON ST., HULL. Estab. 1843 


MANURE 


ARDEN NETTING, 121b. l«g odd pieces, 

3s. 6d.. carriage paid H. J. GASSON, Rye. 


AT POPULAR PRICES. 

The most reliable substitute for stable manure, mixed 
by our special process, is cleaner to handle, and gives 
better results, and ready for immediate use. Highly 
recommended by all Horticultural Societies, as specially 
adapted for mixing with the soil in preparing for the 
Spring and Summer Crops. 

Sent on receipt of P.O. 56 lbs., 2s. 6,1. ; 1 owt., 3s. 6d. ; 
2cwt., 6s. 6d. CARRIAGE PAID, Bickford's area, or 
60 miles by rail. Over that add 3d. per cwt. for every 50 
miles, or part. 

A. W. MASKELL & CO., Ltd.. 

Montague Building!, PLAI8TOW, E. 


If you are interested in this week’s 

“GARDENING ILLUSTRATED,” 

please order the paper through your local Newsagent, or direct by po:t 
from the Publisher, at 63, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C. 2. 

The cost is 2d. weekly ; or by post for three months, 2/6 ; six 
months, 5/-; twelvemonths, 10/-; for Abroad, 12/-. Annual subscribers 
will receive the years complete Index to the volume free of charge. 

To Publisher or Newsagent :— 

Please deliver “ Gardening Illustrated ” weekly for which I 
enclose _ 


RUSTIC POLES FOR GARDENS. 

BEST ENGLISH OAK, 12 ft., 2-3 in. diam, 16; 

3—4 in., 1 9. 

BIRCH AND CHESTNUT. 12ft., 2-3in. diam., 13; 

3-4 in., 16. 

Short Ends, 6 - per 100 ft. Longer lengths if required. 
Illustrated Sheets of Pergolas, Arches, Fences, free. 

W. WALTERS dc CO„ 

Ambcrley Works, Croydon, 8urrcy, 


DAVIES for BAMBOO. 

From Twigs to Yaoht Masts. 
GARDEN CANES. 3ft , 2 6 ; 4ft. 3 3. 3 6,4-; 

6ft, 9'-; 7ft., 10.-. All per 100. 

Taperinsr Bamboos, 8ft. long, 12 6; 10ft. long, 

20 - per 100. PRICE LIST FREE. 

A. E. DAVIES & 


Name. 


"DEADERS will oblige by mentioning Gar 
-L« denino Illustrated when answering advertisements. 
Business firms are always pleased to hear from our readers. 


Printed and Published by the Proprietor, W. Robisson. at the Office, 63. Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C. 2- 
May 26, 1917. Telephone: Holbom 731. 
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FROM FILLINGHAM CASTLE. 

I have been meaning to write to you. 1 
know you like a few notes from a Lincoln¬ 
shire garden, and I am also sending you 
some from a Suffolk garden which will, I 
think, interest you. I think here each day 
I find more to deplore in the garden. I 
have little or no hope now that any Choisya 
will come round, and I fear most of the 
Buddleias are dead. The rockery beds, so 
gay last year with Cistuses and Rock 
Roses, are a sad sight. The iEtliionemns 
are dead and most of the hybrid Finks, 
even Mrs. Sinking and Anne Boleyn. In 
the borders not an Anehusa is left, and 
hardly a Gaillardia, very few hardy Chrys¬ 
anthemums, no C. Model, and, I fear, little 
life left in Lemoine's lovely hybrid 
Clematis (herbaceous). The Daisy-tree of 
New Zealand is quite alive and well, and 
I never had the Mezereons so good and full 
of flower. All the plants of Euphorbia 
Wulfeni ore quite gone, and all Bush 
Veronicas but one, which has a small leaf 
and white flower and which is quite un¬ 
touched even in different aspects. The 
Roses are very sad to see. Great bushes 
of Alister Stella Gray have to be cut down, 
and the standard Roses are hard hit, 
even where they are not killed. Escal- 
lon'as of four sorts, Evergreen Laburnum, 
Coronilla coronata, White Brooms, and 
some Oeanothus are, if not killed, terribly 
crippled, and last, but not least to me, all 
the Gorse is killed. 

T am getting on very well with no 
gardener, and I never had the kitchen gar¬ 
den look so well or so well done. The 
Daffodils have been, and are, splendid, but 
are going over fast. After three hot days 
we have a bitter wind to-day—no doubt a 
belated Blackthorn winter as it is only 
just out. The extreme frost has not, alas! 
killed the wasps. I saw three queen wasps 
yesterday. Fortunately, plenty of bees 
has survived. Habranthus pratensis has 
come up very strong and could not look 
l*etter. and the Belladonna Lilies are all 
right, and I hope, and think, the Crinums, 
as also Zephyranthes Candida, are quite 
alive. E. F. Portman-Dalton. 


NOTE8 OF THE WEEK. 


A note from G!a3nevln. —Do you grow 
Exochorda maerantha, E. Giraldi, and E. 
r.ieemosa? All are hardy as nails and the 
finest things we have at the present; worth 
a place in every garden, although short¬ 
lived in flower. Prunus tomentosa, one of 
Wilson's Chinese plants, another real 
beauty, has come to stay.— F. W. Moore, 
Glasnevin. 

Sweet-scented Polyantiuis Primrcse.—1 

was much interested in reading about the 
Rose-scented Cowslip, as for years I have 
been growing a Polyanthus Primrose 
which, on account of its perfume, I named 
“Apricot.” The flowers are rather small 
and of a brownish-crimson colour. A 
bunch of it would scent the whole room.— 
A. Donovan. 


Golden Belle (Forsythia). — I never re¬ 
collect having seen the Forsythias so full 
of bloom as this year. They are later than 
usual, but have been literally covered with 
flower. I have to grow mine against a 
wall, but they are not “cabined, cribbed, 
confined,” and hang out from the wall in 
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a free-and-easy manner. I grow several of 
these Forsytliias, but prefer F. intermedia 
and F. Fortuuei. As a bush in the open 
the Forsythia is delightful.—S. A. 

Jonquils. —Jonquils are now (May 10th) 
In bloom. By reason of their perfume, 
distinct from that of the other members of 
the family, Jonquils are deservedly popu¬ 
lar, and when cut and arranged, with a few 
of their Rush-like leaves, are very attrac¬ 
tive. Apart from their value in the open, 
Jonquils are invaluable for early work 
under glass, but they do not care for 
forcing, in the strict sense of the word, 
being more amenable to rather a gentle 
heat.-W. McG. 

Epimedium Mussohianum.— This, intro¬ 
duced by Siebold somewhere about 1S37 
and figured by Maund in his Botanic Gar¬ 
den, I have grown for many years. 
Maund’s figure does not do justice to it. 
It generally grows 10 inches or 12 inches 
high. The flowers are not so pure white 
a.s one might iierbaps like, but the foliage 
possesses all the charm of shape and tint¬ 
ing which are so prominent among the 
Barrenworts. It is now in bloom with me. 
—Dumfries. 

Narcissi and Primroses.— It is several 
years since I have seen the Narcissi in 
Grass and border so strong as they are 
this year. All were late, about a week or 
ten days, in flowering, but the blooms 
were worth waiting for. Surely such a 
grand display of home-grown flowers w-ill 
encourage cultivators to pay still more at¬ 
tention to the growing of bulbs. Forced 
bulbs, when planted out, are rarely given 
the attention they deserve. If they were 
they would recover in half the time they 
usually take. Primroses have done much 
better in some districts than Polyanthuses. 
The latter have suffered from frosts, 
especially in positions where the hot sun¬ 
shine could reach them early in the day. 
The old plants suffered most, while young 
ones, even late-raised seedlings, suffered 
very little.—G. G. B. 

Primula Julia and Anemone blanda.— 

Primula Juliie is flowering better this 
year with me than I have ever seen it, 
probably because my plants are larger and 
better established than in previous years. 
A patch on the moraine, a foot by, 
l>erhaps, 9 inches, is one solid sheet of 
claret-crimson. The prettiest effect with 
it was on a small rock garden where a 
patch had a colony of violet and lavender- 
blue Anemone blanda as a background. 
This combination was quite unpremedi¬ 
tated, but it is very telling and worth re¬ 
membering. There are two forms of 
Primula Julia* in cultivation—one a very 
rich claret-crimson, the other a paler, 
weaker-coloured edition of this. My pre¬ 
sent stock all came from a few original 
plants of the darker form, but I find that 
soil has a certain influence on the plant. 
Those on the limestone moraine are a good 
deal |>nler than those in ordinary strong 
loam. Last year some of my ix>t plants of 
Primula Julite produced quite late in the 
summer a crop of double flowers flecked 
with white, which were certainly very 
ugly.— Clarence Elliott, Stevenage. 

The Cherry Plum (Prunus eerasifera).— 
It is but rarely one sees the Cherry Flum 
in flower during the first week of May, the 
leaves rapidly expanding at the same time, 
but such is the case this year. As a rule, 


it may be seen in bloom during the latter 
half of March, and at that period it is 
really more effective, for at the present 
time the leaves detract somewhat from the 
beauty of the snow - white flowers. It 
usually grows into a low, round-headed 
tree with an ample and w T ell-proportioned 
branch system, and is very hardy, 
although from its early flowering it only 
sets a thin ‘crop of its small, cherry- 
coloured, pleasantly-acid fruit. For plant¬ 
ing in a conspicuous position with a back¬ 
ground of evergreens it is most useful. 
The fruits are imported from the south of 
France in July and are valuable for cook¬ 
ing a week or two in advance of our 
earlier varieties. It may be that after 
the late flowering in this country a better 
crop of fruit than usual will be developed 
this year. The Purple-leaved Plum, often 
called P. Pif&ardi, is a variety of P. 
eerasifera and is correctly known as 
variety atropurpurea.—D. 

From Ashbourne. — The wealth of blos¬ 
som of every kind is remarkable this 
spring. The Japanese Cherries have ex¬ 
celled themselves; rose, red, yellow, and 
white, double and single, are bearing a 
profusion of flowers, and the Chilian Fire¬ 
hashes are already in good bud with great 
promise. The alpine Auriculas, despite the 
past cold winter, are also fine in purples, 
bronzes, browns, golds, yellows, and 
whites. The other day I saw an excellent 
idea carried out practically and success¬ 
fully. A small greenhouse had been con¬ 
verted into a covered moraine in which 
were growing the rarer rock plants of the 
higher Alps, such as Daphne rupestris, 
Campanula Allioni, and other beautiful 
difficult plants. Air was freely admitted, 
the sun poured down its warmth, and the 
owner, an enthusiast, was judiciously ap¬ 
plying water when necessary. The result 
was happy, as all the plants were thriving 
and quivering with healthy life. It is 
original and tends to give one a good im¬ 
pression, so often nullified by our winter 
conditions. Have you grown any of the 
newer Flag Irises? Messrs. Wallace and 
Co. possess a good collection, and the more 
recent introductions are Interesting in 
shapes and colours.— R. II. Beamish. 

Three attractive dwarf Rhododendrons. 
—Amongst the numerous species of Rhodo¬ 
dendron introduced from China during the 
present century are three with bluish 
flowers and valuable additions by reason 
of their distinct colour, free-flowering, and 
coming into bloom while quite small. The 
first to attract attention was R. intriea- 
tum, a dwarf evergreen 1 foot to 1$ feel; 
high, of compact habit, with terminal 
heads of bluish or violet flowers each 
rather more than 1 inch across. The 
clusters of flowers vary in size, but usually 
from four to six blooms are borne to¬ 
gether. It is a native of Szeehuen, 
Western China, and was collected by Mr. 
Wilson at altitudes varying from 10,000 to 
15,000 feet. The other two species are R. 
fastigiatum and R. nigro-punctatum, closely 
allied plants which are very similar in 
general appearance, but possess 6iuall 
botanical differences from R. intricatuw. 
It. fastigiatum, introduced in 1911 by Mr. 
Forrest, is interesting on account of the 
first plants flowering in several parts of 
the country within about eighteen months 
of the seeds having been sown. All can 
be increased from cuttings inserted during 
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summer, and it is not an unusual tiling 
for some of these cuttings to -flower the 
following spring. All three species are ex¬ 
cellent for small beds on the outskirts of 
lawns or for planting in good-sized groups 
in the rock garden. All three bloom during 
April and early May.—D. 

Narcissi in herbaceous borders.— When 
Narcissi are planted among the regular 
occuiKints of the herbaceous border they 
seem to brighten that part of the garden 
before the plants have made much growth. 
Especially is this noticeable at the back of 
the border. Narcissi like Sir Watkin, 
Emperor, and Ilorseiieldi flower freely and 
regularly for many years without replant¬ 
ing. If care is used when digging over the 
borders before the bulbs show through the 
soil no interference need take place. The 
smaller-growing forms can be equally well 
accommodated near the front of the border, 
and, with care, a bright annual display 
can be had before the regular occupants 
flower.—E. M. 

Viburnum Carlesi.— This is the pick of 
the basket, so to speak, among an extensive 
genus. The flowers, resembling those of a 
pink and white Bouvardia, are very freely 
produced and are delightfully fragrant. 
The plant is vigorous and, as the experi¬ 
ence of the past winter has proved, as 
hardy as our native Way-faring tree; 
albeit, some vigilance is necessary by 
reason of the frequency with which it has 
been propagated by grafts on the last- 
named species (V. Lantana). which closely 
resembles V. Carlesi in foliage and is very 
apt to send up suckers from the stock. 
The newcomer (it came to Kew first in 
1002 and is a native of Corea) is easily 
propagated from cuttings, and, as it has 
not yet ripened seed here, that is the 
safest way of getting up a stock. It is a 
shrub whereof one can hardly have too 
much.— Herbert Maxwell, Monreith. 

Calceolaria John Innes. — This pretty, 
hardy hybrid was raised at the John Innes 
Institute. It comes rather near Calceo¬ 
laria polyrrhiza, but is larger and hand¬ 
somer in all its parts, and a decided im¬ 
provement on that excellent old species. 
It has the same running habit, spreading 
freely underground, and in July it throws 
up hundreds of G-ineli stems, each carry¬ 
ing a solitary blossom, yellow with hand¬ 
some chocolate-red spots. I find it very 
easy here in ordinary loam. It responds 
to good living and very quickly tires of 
the restrictions of j>ot culture. A batch 
that I had in large IS size pots a couple 
of years ago was vigorous until a week or 
two before the plants should have 
flowered. Then they suddenly went into 
a sickly decline. It was sheer starvation. 
They were given a couple of thorough 
waterings of artificial manure in solution 
(Clays I think it was) at intervals of 
two or three days, and they rapidly 
picked up, put on clilorophyl, and soon 
afterwards flowered splendidly. Calceo¬ 
laria John Innes requires a good yard or 
so of ground to run about in, but though 
a land-grabber, it is easily kept in check.— 
Clarence Elliott, Stevenage. 

Increasing Anchusas.— With reference to 
the note on Anchusas, by E. H. Jenkins, in 
your issue of April 2Sth, may I be allowed 
to give my exi>erience in propagating this 
plant for the benefit of those who have not 
the facilities to provide a temperature such 
as he mentions? I insert my root cuttings 
about the end of October, using pieces 
about 4 inches long, in fairly deep seed- 
b«;xes, leaving tops exposed just level with 
the soil and placing a covering of J inch 
of sand over the whole. The boxes are 
placed in cold frames with no protection 
whatever. They are fit to be planted into 
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foot each way between the plants. All 
flower-spikes are kept picked off as they 
appear. By the end of October or early in 
November very fine plants are the result. I 
always plant a few more than I want for 
the production of good, healthy cuttings. 
I find it better to plant into flowering posi¬ 
tion in autumn than spring (this on a light 
loam over gravel). I do not think it a 
good plan to pot the young plants, there is 
always a tendency towards starvation in 
this method, and I find, after a fair trial, I 
get much stronger and healthier stuff by 
adopting the nursery bed method.—D. 
Wilmshurst, B.E.F ., France. 


FRUIT. 

APPLE-TREES ON GRASS. 

Mr. W. J. Farmer (May 12, p. 25G) may 
be interested to learn the results of a trial 
conducted at Wisley by the Royal Horti¬ 
cultural Society in order to determine the 
relative value of planting on Grass land 
and cultivated land. The trial was, I be¬ 
lieve, started in 1912, when flve trees each 
of several varieties, some on the Paradise 
stock and some on the Crab, were planted. 
At planting time the whole of the trees of 
each variety were practically identical in 
size and vigour. After planting, two of 
the trees were turfed right up to the 
stems, other two were virtually in circular 
beds on Grass, the beds roughly 3 feet or 
so in diameter, while the fifth tree in 
every case was in the open quarter to 
whidi was given the usual methods of lioe- 
cultivation Seen in July, 1910, the result 
was as follows :—Those with turf right up 
to the stems liad, to all intents and pur¬ 
poses, remained stationary—at the time of 
which I write they appeared to be slowly 
dying of starvation—those in the circular 
beds had not quite doubled in size—the 
trees at planting time were 2 feet or rather 
more high, while the tree in the clean, 
cultivated land in every instance had at¬ 
tained to between 7 feet and S feet high 
and reached a diameter of between G feet 
and 7 feet. The varieties included in the 
trial were Emiteror Alexander and Ribston 
Pippin (on Paradise stock), Beauty of 
Bath, Newton Wonder, and Maiik's Codlin 
(on the Crab). 

The result showed-—(1) the superiority 
of the trees growing on cultivated soil; 
(2) the greatly diminished size of those in 
the circular beds; and (3) the starved look 
of those trees turfed right up to the stems. 
The trial plot was situated at one end of 
a fruit quarter of considerable extent, the 
whole of which received the same prepara¬ 
tion prior to the original planting. The 
conclusion I arrived at was that the trees 
with turf right up to their stems were 
being starved out of existence, in all pro¬ 
bability by the exclusion of either light 
and air, or moisture, or the whole com¬ 
bined. It should be stated, however, that 
the Wisley soil is very light and sandy; 
that the Grass was of a moderately coarse 
nature and probably not only absorbed all 
the rainfall, but also drew upon the soil 
for further supplies of moisture. This 
view is strengthened to some extent by the j 
increased development of the trees in the 
circular beds to which light, air, and 
moisture, though not in fullest measure, 
had access, and further, by the good fruit¬ 
ing examples often seen on Grass, and 
more particularly when growing in cool, 
deep loams where the moisture was ample 
for the needs of both fruit-trees and Grass. 

Obviously for so light a soil as that at 
Wisley the planting on Grass was wrong, 
and sooner or later those trees turfed right 
to the stems must perish. At the same 
time it would have been most interesting 


and instructive also if a like experiment 
with similar varieties and stocks had been 
carried out in soils and under conditions of 
an opi>osite nature and where moisture is 
not lacking. To some extent irrigation 
might also settle that side of the question. 
I came to the conclusion that the exclusion 
of moisture, light, and air was the greatest 
bar to progress to the trees on Grass at 
Wisley, though some scientists hold that 
the Grass in like circumstances is largely 
to blame. Mr. Farmer himself shows that 
Apple-trees are not jeopardised, but, 
rather, that improved fruit-colour obtains 
when the trees are associated with Grass, 
while the presence of certain other herb¬ 
age does not, apparently, count. 

E. H. Jenkins. 

- “ W. J. Farmer/’ in May 12th issue, 

page 256, is rather depressing, tending to show 
futility of human effort. The ground around 
Tea bushes in Ceylon is dug in alternate years, 
and in the fruit districts of Australia the land 
is frequently worked. Perhaps " W. J. 
Farmer’s” highly-coloured fruit was due to 
some disease.—A. F. Tcrnbr, Blatchcombe, 
Paignton. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Strawberries.— As soon as labour will 
permit, the litter usually placed between 
the rows and around the plants to protect 
the fruit from being splashed by soil when 
ripening may be got on and spread. The 
object in getting the work done so far in 
advance is that, as the material used for 
this puriK>.se is the longest of the litter 
used for bedding down horses, it may 
become washed clean by rain and free 
from taint before the fruit ripens. Before 
littering down the beds give the surface 
soil a good hoeing and then sprinkle it 
with a mixture of equal parts of lime and 
soot, which will act as a deterrent to slugs. 
Look after newly set out plants and stir 
the soil between if it has been much beaten 
down by recent rains.—H. N. 

Early Melons. —The weather having taken a 
more favourable turn, the fruits are now mak¬ 
ing rapid progress, and will soon be entering 
on the ripening period. To enable them to 
swell to a good size without becoming gross, 
stimulative waterings may be continued, but 
such should not be administered in too strong 
doses at any on© time, and be discontinued as 
soon as it can be seen that the Melons are 
about to change colour. As the fruits are 
now becoming heavy, the supports should be 
examined, (seeing that all is safe in fraee of 
an accident occurring. In other respects, pre¬ 
vious treatment should be continued until the 
ripening stage is actually reached. Plants to 
supply successional crops should have the 
female flowers set about the middle of the day 
as they open, stopping the laterals at the first 
or second leaf beyond the fruit at the same 
time. To encourage a free and abundant 6et 
keep the soil about the roots on the dry side 
for the time being.—A. W. 

Apple Annie Elizabeth.—About the year 
1866 a Mr. Uretoreux, a solicitor of this town, 
brought for our inspection and opinion a dish 
of a seedling Apple, which he stated he had 
raised from seed from a fruit of Blenheim 
Orange. We were at once interested in it, as 
we found it excellent in form, colour, size, and 
quality, also a good keeper. We inspected the 
tree growing at Knighton the following sum¬ 
mer, and found it a sturdy grower, making a 
fine standard; also a good cropper, with fine 
foliage and vigorous habit— John Harrison, 
Leicester, in Garden. 

Gooseberries and Cnrrants.— As soon as the 
leaves begin to expand they are in some 
seasons attacked by a species of red-spider, 
which, if not destroyed, soon does an incal¬ 
culable amount of harm by extracting the 
juices from the young leaves. When found to 
be present, the bushes should be sprayed with 
an insecticide. This may be applied with a 
spraying syringe, but if many bushes have to 
be sprayed it is much more economical to em¬ 
ploy a knapsack pump—A. W. 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

ROOM AND WINDOW. 


into a pot or pan, they soon coin© into bloom 
indoors, and the flowers last much longer in 
perfection than when exposed to the vicissi¬ 
tudes of our winters—8. Arnott. 


For blooming at that season those with 
single flowers are preferable, the uni¬ 
versally-grown Paul Crampel being equal 
to any.—W. T. 


The Shamrock Pea (Parochctus communis) 
in house. 


it flowering in a c*ool house in spring and 
took the opportunity to try it in a jar in 
the house. There is a curious fascination 
about the plant both in leaf and flower. 
It is of easy culture in the open air or in a 
cool frame in summer. 


Primula denticulata in pots.—The valuable 
article on “ A Leeeon of the Year ” cannot fail 
to lead others to follow th© course taken with 
euch success by “ W." Primula denticulata 
and its variety cashmeriana are capital for 
this purpose and of Uift easiest cultivation. 
Taken np in autumn £t eapl« ep"ip& lnd>put 

Digitized 6y 'Qlt 


April. 

One drawback was their thin, wiry growth, 
with a tendency to grow naked at the base. 
Though distinct, these,Cactus Pelargoniums 
failed to hold their own against the im¬ 
proved forms of the Zonal varieties, which, 
despite the many criticisms levelled against 
them, still stand out as the most useful of 
all classes of greenhouse-flowering plants. 
One prominent feature of Zonal Pelar¬ 
goniums is that, with comparatively little 
trouble, they may be had in bloom all the 
year round, even in the depth of winter, 
at which time they are much appreciated, i 


The African Hemp (Sparmannia africana).— 
Recently I eaw a plant of tbie, which waa at 
one time more popular than is now the case. 
The piece wa« planted out in what appeared 
to bo a pretty rich ©oil, and, as a consequence, 
the growth was.groos and the foliage extremely 
coarse. This is not the way to get the best of 
Sparmannia africana. When I used to grow 
it, plants were limited to pots 8 inches in 
diameter, and they made fine pieces, 3 feet or 
thereby in height, and which annually 
bloomed profusely—usually beginning to flow T er 
during March. Throughout the summer they 
were placed in the full sun.—W. McG., Balmac. 

Callas.—When these have ceased flowering 
they should be hardened off and planted out. 
The advice is not tendered because it is con¬ 
sidered the beat method of .treatment during 
the summer, but on account of its lessening 
labour in regard to watering—a great ad¬ 
vantage under present conditions. The site 
selected should be open and exposed to th© sun 
the day long, so that the crowns may become 
thoroughly ripened. Division of the crowns 
should be done at the time of planting. Other 
forced plants should also be planted out, or, 
if not knocked out of the pots, plunged, which 
will at any rate greatly lessen the amount of 
water required in an ordinary way. 

Fuchsias.—Plants intended for setting out 
in isolated positions and as dot plants in large 
beds have received a shift into larger pots, and 
are being kept rather closer until the roots 
have taken possession of the new compost, 
when they will then be gradually hardened off. 
The same treatment will also have shortly to 
be extended to Grevillea robusta and Euca¬ 
lyptus in variety. 


The English Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds." —New Edition, 12th, revised, with descriptions 
oj all the best plants, trees, and shrubs, their culture and 
arrangement, illustrated on wood. Cloth, medium 8vo, 15s.; 
post free, 15s. Gd. Of all Booksellers or from the office 
of Gardening Illustrated, 03, Lincolns Inn Fields, 
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Kalanchoe flammea. — Few plants took 
the public fancy so quickly as did this 
showy-flowered succulent when it was first 
introduced about twenty years ago. It is 
a native of Somaliland, from which seeds 
were sent to Kew. Being in many gar¬ 
dens now much appreciated for the em¬ 
bellishment of the greenhouse during the 
latter part of May, also during June and 
July, its general appearance is fairly well 
known. The leaves are of a thick, succu¬ 
lent nature, the flowers, of which great 
numbers.are borne in a terminal flattened 
head, being of an orange-scarlet colour 
and in shape somewhat suggestive of those 
of a Bouvardia. It is readily increased 
from seeds or by cuttings, and the plants 
will thrive in ordinary lotting compost. 
From their succulent character watering 
must be carefully carried out during the 
winter. Another showy species is Kalan¬ 
choe Dyeri, a native of Nyassaland. It is 
a tall grower, reaching a height of 3 feet 
to 0 feet, and bearing early in the year 
large heads of white Jasmine-like flowers. 
Several hybrids have been raised, notably, 
K. kewensis, K. felthamensis, and K. Ena, 
.but they are not in general cultivation.— 
K. R. W. 


Calceolaria violacea. Thi© id one of the true 
speciee of Calceolaria, ami utand© out as a 
charming and distinct feature in the green¬ 
house. It ia eesentially a shrub, and forma a 
much-branched, bushy specimen, clothed with 
coarsely serrated, hairy leaved, while -the 
flowera are of a more open character than 
those of Calceolaria© in general. They are in 
dhape a good deal like a helmet, and, in6tead 
of being yellow, as in many member© of the 
genus, they are a kind of violet-mauve, dotted 
ineide with purple, with a yellow suspicion in 
the centre. It id a native of Chili, and wa© 
introduced therefrom in 1852.— W. T. 


THE SHAMROCK FEA 

(P.AROCIIETUS COMMUNIS). 

This graceful trailer we usually plant on 
a bank in the flower garden or even on the 
surface of tubs of Myrtle to “soften” 
them a bit, and it. usually flowers very late 
In autumn. This year, however, we found 


INDOOR PLANTS. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Cactus-flowered Zonal Pelargoniums.— 

A dozen years ago or thereabouts these 
were in favour, but nowadays they seem 
to have almost, if not quite, disappeared. 
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TREE8 AND 8HRUB8. 

ORNAMENTAL FLOWERING 

CURRANTS AND GOOSEBERRIES. 
Although the majority of the more 
beautiful-flowered Currants and Goose¬ 
berries have been grown for many years 
in our gardens they may still be included 
amongst our most useful flowering shrubs, 
more particularly the Currants, and, 
furthermore, they give so little trouble and 
thrive under such varied conditions that 
they may be grown by anyone, and are 
popular alike in the gardens of the wealthy 
and in those of cottagers. Blunted in 
ordinary garden soil they make rapid 
growth and never fail to produce a plenti¬ 
ful supply of flowers, while they are easily 
increased from cuttings of ripened wood, 
large cuttings inserted out of doors rarely 
fail to root, whereas softer shoots placed 
in a close frame during summer are not 
to be depended upon and often prove un¬ 
satisfactory. 

R. sanguineum, a native of Western N. 
America, has been grown in this country 
for close upon a century, having been 
originally Introduced by David Douglas in 
1820. It well deserves the distinctive title 
of Flowering Currant, for not only is It 
the most beautiful, but it may well be in¬ 
cluded amongst the twelve most useful' 
flowering shrubs. A\ hen mature it is seen 
as a large bush G feet or 8 feet high with 
a similar spread, aud at flowering time it 
is literally covered with racemes of rosy- 
red flowers which are borne from the buds 
of the previous year’s w’ood. Variations 
in colour of flowers occur from time to 
time, and some of these have bedn per- 
lietuated and given varietal names. Of 
them the following are very distinct and 
worthy of consideration. Albidum, a 
variety with almost white flowers, the 
blossoms having but a faint pink flush. 
Like many albinos it is less vigorous than 
the type, and apparently perfectly healthy 
plants have a habit of dying suddenly for 
no good reason. Atrosanguineum, which 
bears liner and more richly-coloured 
flowers than the type, is a particularly 
strong-growing variety. Atrorubens is 
also remarkable for Its richly-coloured 
flowers. They are deep red, but smaller 
than those of the type, and the bush Is of 
weaker growth. Superior to it in both 
growth and size of flowers, whilst the 
c-olour is quite as rich, is splendens, per¬ 
haps the best of all the varieties. Flore- 
pleno is easily recognised by its double 
flowers, whilst glutinosum, sometimes kept 
up as a distinct si>ecies, bears paler flowers 
than the type and sometimes produces a 
few racemes of flowers later in the year. 
As a rule, these secondary racemes are 
longer and looser than those of the type. 
Another shrub which is sometimes included 
as a variety and sometimes given specific 
rank is malvaceum. In this case the 
flowers are rather smaller than those of 
R. sanguineum. It also bears a few in¬ 
florescences at irregular intervals during 
summer. The fruits in all cases are blue- 
black. 

It. aureum, the Buffalo or Missouri 
Currant, a native of the Central United 
States of America, is another very beauti¬ 
ful Currant. As a rule, it is rather 
dwarfer than R. sanguineum, and does not 
grow into such a shapely bush, still, it 
attains a height of 5 feet or G feet, and, 
with a little pruning whilst young, gets 
over any irregularities of grow’th that may 
be likely to occur. It w’as Introduced in 
1812, and though scarcely so popular as R. 
sanguineum, is widely grown. Easily 
recognised in summer by reason of its 
glossy green leaves,jr-wtoich, by thl way, 
usually turn red in (nutnfciA, it IshJtiiJnce 


distinguished in April by reason of its 
golden, deliciously fragrant flowers, which 
are borne in racemes 2 inches to 3 inches 
long from last year’s wood. It has several 
distinct varieties, the best one being 
aurantiacum, which, in addition to flower¬ 
ing more freely and producing richer- 
coloured flow’ers than the type, is a 
dwarfer plant of better natural habit. It 
is the best to plant when a single kind 
only is required. Prceeox blooms a little 
in advance of the type, whilst tenuiflorum 
bears longer and looser racemes than the 
species with little fragrance, and the fruits 
are pale yellowish instead of the familiar 
black-purple of the type and other varie¬ 
ties. 

It. Gordoxianum is a hybrid betw’een 
the two last-named species, and is inter¬ 
mediate in character betw’een them. It 
has the vigorous habit of It. sanguineum, 
whilst its leaves are smoother than those 
of that species, but less glossy than those 
of It. aureum. It is said to have been 
raised in 1837. The inflorescences are 
of good size and the flowers are reddish 
without and yellowish within. As an orna¬ 
mental plant it is rather inferior to its 
parents. 

It. allmnum. — Although of no interest 
from a flow’ering point of view, except that 
male and female flow’ers are usually borne 
on separate plants, the Alpine Currant is 
worth growing by reason of its dense, 
cunjiact habit and its adaptability, for it 
gives good results under most adverse con¬ 
ditions, thriving in poor soil and in full 
sun aud shade. In fact, it can be used 
both for sunny banks and for undergrowth 
in w’oods. It may be seen between 3 feet 
and 12 feet high. The fruits are red. It 
is found wild in some parts of the British 
Isles. Pumilum is a dwarf variety and 
aureum has yellow leaves, the colour be¬ 
ing best during early spring. 

R. bracteosum. — This Western North 
American shrub lacks the attractive 
flow'ers of It. sanguineum, but is w’orth 
growing for its pendent racemes of 
yellowish-green flowers. The racemes are 
each 0 inches to 8 inches long and appear 
freely in May. The leaves are usually 
larger than those of most other Currants. 
It w*as originally Introduced about ninety 
years ago. 

R. cereum is another distinct and at¬ 
tractive shrub from Western North 
America. Introduced ninety years ago, it 
is not well know’n and is represented in 
few* gardens. It grows about 4 feet high, 
forming a rather dense mass of short, 
stifllsh branches. The narrow’, tubular 
flowers, each about i inch long and white 
tinged w’ith rose, are produced freely in 
May. As is the case with most of the 
other Currants, comparatively young 
bushes are more free-flowering than old 
plants. 

It. Gayanum, though not w’ell known, is 
worthy of extended cultivation both by 
reason of its grey-green evergreen leaves 
and yellow, fragrant flowers, which are 
borne in short racemes in June. It is a 
native of Chile and grow’S into a bush 
4 feet or more high. Another evergreen 
species is R. laurifolium, introduced from 
Western China in 190S. It grows G feet 
high, bears ineffective greenish-yellow 
flow’ers and black, oval fruits. Male and 
female flowers are on different plants. 

R. lacustre appears to connect the 
Currants witii the Gooseberries, for it has 
spiny stems like the latter and in¬ 
florescences closely resembling the former. 
It Is widely distributed in N. America and 
was introduced about 1812. The chief at¬ 
traction lies in the elegant racemes of 
flowers which are borne during May and 
June. The flow’ers have a reddish calyx 
and white, pink-tinged petals. 


R. srECiosUM, commonly called the 
Fuchsia-flowered Gooseberry, is the most 
beautiful of the Gooseberries when in 
flower. Introduced from California in 
1828, it grow’S into an erect bush G feet or 
more high, with bright browm stems 
covered with stiff, bristly spines. The 
flowers are bright red and borne several 
together from the buds of the previous 
year during April and May. They are 
each about 11 inches long, with long, red, 
protruding, thread-like stamens which re¬ 
mind one of the flowers of a Fuchsia. Un¬ 
fortunately, it often begins to grow very 
early (December or January), and the 
young shoots are crippled by frost. When 
it escapes cold in spring it is a very beauti¬ 
ful object in full flower. 

R. amictum is a very distinct Goose¬ 
berry from California. It usually forms 
a spreading bush 2 feet or 3 feet high, 
although it may grow much taller. The 
branches are armed with very strong 
spines and the flowers are borne singly or 
sometimes tw T o together from the leaf- 
axils, with the young leaves in May. They 
are rather larger than those of the ordi¬ 
nary Gooseberry and have a crimson calyx 
w’ith white, rose-flushed petals. The 
berries are very curious. In colour they 
are purple and covered by stiff bristly 
hairs. A closely allied shrub is R. cruen- 
tum, also from California, which has very 
similar flowers and reddish, spiny fruits. 
Another shrub belonging to the same group 
and very similar In general appearance, 
differing, however, in botanical details, is 
R. Lobbi from Western N. America. 

R. Menziesi is a vigorous, spiny bush 
G feet or 8 feet high, bearing Gooseberry¬ 
like flowers w’hich have a red calyx and 
white petals. Except w’hen in flow’er in 
May it has few recommendations. Intro¬ 
duced from Western North America about 

is: to. 

R. pinetorum is a curious Gooseberry 
w’hich w’as introduced in 1902. It te a 
native of New’ Mexico and Arizona, where 
it is known as the Pine-wood Gooseberry. 
The flowers are orange-coloured, larger 
than those of most Gooseberries, and pretty 
individually, though they are not produced 
freely enough, as a rule, to be really 
showy. It grows 5 feet or more high and 
forms a fairly erect, spiny bush. D. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Seeds of Gorse.— A note from a friend in 
Vermont, U.8.A., asking for eeeds of the Whin, 
reminds me of the practice adopted by the 
late Mr. William Thomson, widely known 
locally as the shoemaker-botanist of Kirkcud¬ 
bright. When Mr. Thomson wished to raise 
seedlings of Gorse, instead of gathering the 
eeeds, he collected a email bagful of the eoil 
from beneath the bushes. This he spread in a 
corner of his garden, and it never failed him, 
seedlings being produced in excess of his re¬ 
quirements. The hint may be worth passing 
on to those interested.—M. McG., Balmgc, Kirk¬ 
cudbright. 

Rhododendron prsecox. —In some seasons this 
Rhododendron escapes severe frosts when in 
bloom, and affords a wealth of its lovely 
Peach-blossom flowers. This year it has suf¬ 
fered badly, and the display of bloom has been 
meagre in the extreme.— S. Arnott. 

Young Cedars.—I have been watching some 
young Cedars, planted a few years ago. to see 
whether the damage done to them by the frost 
of the past hard winter amounted to death. 
So far, there is no hope, and they are appar¬ 
ently all dead.—M. 


Index and Binding Cases for completed 

Volume.— The Index to Volume XXXVIII. pf Garden¬ 
ing Illustrated it now ready (price 3d., poet free M- 
The Binding Cate for the tame volume is alto available 
(price It. 0d., by post It. 9d.J. The Index and Binding 
Cate can be obtained from any newsagent, or from the 
Publisher, G3, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, 1V.C. I. If 
ordered together, the prftt Binding Cate it 

ti., post free. 
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ROCK, ALPINE, BOG, FERN, AND 
WATER GARDENS. 

trials with flower garden 

EDGINGS. 

S:o\v drops. —Snowdrops are very slow in 
the natural soil of the place. In the pre¬ 
pared beda they do better, and best in an 
edging of the Mossy Rockfoil (Saxifraga 
l> 3 pnoides) or one of its varieties. The 
larger Snowdrops being welcome early 
liowers, they look well in the beds and 
seem to do all the better in the carpet of 
Rockfoil than in the oi>en. 


PRIMULA ROSEA. 

Having been acquainted with this species 
since now nearly forty years ago seeds 
were tirst distributed from Kew as 
“ Primula sp. Kashmir,” I think it is not 
in very large measure cultivated anything 
like half so well as it might be. Either 
with the original distribution of seeds or 
very early subsequently came the infor¬ 
mation that it was a bog-loving kind, and 


doubtless those who had a bog garden in 
those days made room in it for so good a 
plant. Not then having a bog garden, I 
liad to provide a substitute, and selected 
a fairly cool and shaded site where double 
Primroses had done moderately well, 
though the soil wns very sandy and light. 
This I counteracted by a heavy dressing 
of old cow-manure, which I think highly 
of for all classes of light or much drained 
soil. In this Primula rosea was planted, 
and in a short time the seedlings were 
revelling in it as the growth amply testi¬ 
fied. Treated as a bog plant, the plants 
are but the merest caricatures of those I 
have in mind. I have decided that the 
conditions of the artificial bog—whether 
it is a question of partial stagnation or 
due to the hardness of the water, I cannot 
say—are not generally suited to its well 
being. Instances to the contrary naturally 
occur, a notable one where the plants in 
their hundreds carpeted the ground in 
moist, thiu woodland, occurring to my 
mind. Here an even greater vigour obtained 
than in the manur&hgpoundmentioned. It is 
not j^j^raj^o w<frei\ /Tjpjm j^Tf 1 j 1 powers 


that rarely exceed an inch or two high 
but misrepresent this fine species—10-inch 
or foot-high tufts of leaves, wheh these 
! are fully devekqjed, are a better evidence 
! of success. That 

Seedling raising periodically, as op¬ 
posed to division of the roots, ensures 
greater vigour there is little doubt, but 
that it must be followed by generous treat¬ 
ment also I feel assured. There will 
always be, of course, those differences of 
growth which arise from soil and local 
climatic conditions, and where they favour 
the plant a fairly generous treatment as 
well should complete the success. Where, 
however, I think there are greater room 
and need for improvement is in those in¬ 
stances where the plant is belittled—where 
its above-ground height is but the measure 
of its meagre rooting below the surface— 
and which in all probability is due to a 
perpetually saturated soil, which, too often 
bordering on stagnation, does not repre¬ 
sent the Nature-governed bog. In such in¬ 
stances the plants raised a foot higher, so 
that their root tips could reach moisture, 


might soon reveal the cause of the trouble. 
Where no artificial bog garden exists the 
generous and cool treatment I have de¬ 
scribed will form no nlban substitute. 
With it should be associated the sowing of 
new seeds almost as soon as gathered and 
the subsequent ensuring of soil as continu¬ 
ously moist as though the freshly-ripened 
seeds had fallen on their native bogland 
in the Himalayas. E. II. Jenkins. 


Campanula Steveni.—This fine species 
comes, I believe, from the Caucasus. It 
came to me from Mr. T. Smith, of Newry. 
He was showing me over his wonderful 
nursery some years ago, and told me that 
it was a very good plant. The plant forms 
a close, neat mat of narrow, fresh, green 
leaves, and in May it throws up a forest 
of tapering 9-inch spires of bright lavender- 
blue bells. It is the first Campanula to 
flower here, coming with C. abietina, which 
it closely resembles in habit, though C. 
abietina has belLs of a curious reddish- 
violet. The two flower together. I have 
heard many people complain that they can¬ 
not get either of these species to blossom. 


Here the trouble is that they are apt to 
flower themselves to death, but I get over 
this by pulling away a number of “ Irish¬ 
man's cuttings,” young side-shoots with a 
root or two attached, and growing them oil 
to flower the following year. Campanula 
Steveni is easy to grow in any decent light 
loam in full sun. It is in full flower with 
me now (May 17th), and is very brilliant, 
graceful, and charming. Soon after I got 
C. Steveni I obtained its white variety, C. 
Steveni alba. For the first year or two it 
never bloomed, but in 1915 it flowered 
freely with me and turned out to be a 
pretty thing. It is not a pure white like 
the white C. persicifolin, but has a wash 
of palest blue in it.— Clarence Elliott, 
Stevenage. 

AN DROSACE H ELVET1CA. 

The And rosaces of woolly, tufted habit 
are bad doors. Even in the moraine they 
die off. In the cold frame or the alpine- 
house the j- may be managed with a little 
care, but in the open air, even with'sheets 
of glass over them, which I never will 
allow to disfigure my rock garden, the> T 
are more often dead than alive by the end 
of our English winter. I am, therefore, 
pleased to have wintered Androsace 
helvetiea in the open without protection. 
I have it in a deep, narrow, natural crevice, 
in a big waterworn limestone rock, which 
D half buried at the southern end of my 
moraine. This crack probably runs right 
to the heart of the rock, but is so narrow’ 
that it is not i>ossible to run a knife-blade 
into it deei>er than an inch or so. Last 
summer I had a batch of minute rooted 
cuttings of Androsace helvetiea in jvots, 
and I thought this crevice looked an ideal 
home for one. I took one w’hose head w T as 
no bigger than a boot-button, washed all 
soil from the roots, cleared an inch-deep 
space in the crack of the rock, and tickled 
the roots of helvetiea into place with a 
spoonful of gritty soil and with the aid of 
a match-stalk, and then finished off with a 
surfacing of limestone chips. Then 1 for¬ 
got all about it until a day or two ago 
(May 17th) when I came upon my plant, 
doubled in size since last year, a tight, 
compact dome of grey silky wool with four 
or five exquisite flowers, looking exactly 
like large pure white Forget-me-not 
flowers, sitting tight and absolutely stem¬ 
less upon the grey foliage. . The crevice 
which has suited my Androsace so well 
lies on the upper side of the rock, and runs 
down perpendicularly into it. I w’as so 
pleased with this success that I at once 
sowed a pinch of seed of Eritrichium 
nanum in the same crack on either side of 
Androsace helvetiea. I have always been 
given to understand that Eritrichium 
nanum is a lime hater. As a matter of 
fact, it is an anti-everytlilug in this coun¬ 
try. Clarence Elliott. 

Stevenage. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Douglasia vitaliana has many synonym*. 
Now it is Aretia or Androsace, more rarely 
Gregoria, and often as at the head of this 
note. It is yellow-flowered, and forms a loose- 
spreading tuft of rosettes. At one time it was 
considered to be the only yellow kind, but 
another, D. praetutiana, whose flowers are 
larger and more decidedly golden, has more 
than a suspicion of glaucous-grey in its leaf¬ 
age, and is, therefore, quite distinct. Both are 
desirable, the latter rare.—S. S. 

The white Apennine Windflower.— A re¬ 
markably pretty white form appeared some 
years ago among some imported conns which 
I purchased. The flowers are large, white 
when open, but the backs are prettily tinged 
with a delioate blue colouring, delightful when 
the blooms are closed towards evening or in 
dull weather. This variety strongly reminds 
one of A, blabUdwtliW^VT-S. Arnott. 
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GARDEN FOOD. 


POISONING BY RHUBARB LEAVES. 
More than once this year we have called 
attention to the danger of writers advising 
people to use Rhubarb leaves as Spinach— 
a proposal that could only be based on 
Ignorance of the plant. 

An inquest.-was held at Enfield recently 
on the body of the Rev. \V. R. Colville, 
minister of St. Paul’s Presbyterian 
Church, Enfield, and formerly of Hove. 
Mr. A. M. Forbes, the coroner, said there 
was grave reason to fear that Mr. Col¬ 
ville’s death had been caused or ac¬ 
celerated by eating Rhubarb leaves cooked 
as a vegetable. There had been .state¬ 
ments in the Press recommending the use 
of Kluihnrb tops in the same way as Cab¬ 
bage or Spinach. An analysis had been 
dVdered so as to ascertain the chemical 
cbnstitucuts of Rhujvarb. So far as lie 
could make out from inquiry, there did not 
api^ar to be in existence any note of the 
analysis of Rhubarb leaves. An exhaus¬ 
tive analysis would be made by the Home 
Office analyst, and until its result was 
made public lie advised fieoplc to leave 
Rhubarb leaves alone. Hugh Colville, 
aged Vi, said that on April 20 lie visited, 
With his mother, a greengrocer's stall in 
Enfield. Ilis mother purchased a bundle 
of Rhubarb, which appeared quite fresh. 
His mother told him that she intended to 
cut the leaves off and use them as a veget¬ 
able, as she had seen a recipe in the news- 
paiKTs. In reply to the jury, the Coroner 
read out the lwipe, which was headed, 
“ War Time Tip from the National Train¬ 
ing Schools of Cookery.” The witness, 
continuing, said that the Rhubarb was 
eaten for Sunday’s dinner, and In the even¬ 
ing all the members of the family com¬ 
plained of sickness and abdominal jKiins. 
Lily Gibbs, 10, a servant, said that after 
the tops of the Rhubarb were cut off they 
were washed and put into boiling water 
for 20 minutes. A little salt and soda 
were added, ami they were drained, cut 
up. and put into an iron s’aueeiian for boil¬ 
ing. Nothing else was added. I)r. R. I. 
Gardner said he attended Mr. Colville dur¬ 
ing the three days before his removal to 
the Enfield Hospital, where he died. Mr. 
Colville complained of violent abdominal 
pains whenever lie moved. The doctor 
.slid that in his own mind the illness was 
associated with the Rhubarb, and he 
treated Mr. Colville accordingly, but with¬ 
out avail. 

Lady Rolleston says in a letter to The 
Times :— 


Soda was one of tin* ingredients 
. added to the Rhubarb leaves which are 
supiosod to have been the cause of 
the Rev. W. R. Colville’s death. The 
Rhubarb leaves are most probably 
quite harmless, but common washing 
soda is a deadly poison, and the 
symptoms that the family suffered 
from were caused by the soda. If 
very little is used a dull headache and 
slight nausea, are the result, if more 
is put in, violent sickness, pains, and 
faintness are Hie result, and even 
death. Common washing soda is the 
refuse of glass, and is quite unfit to 
be used in food, but, unfortunately, is 
■ frequently added to vegetables, from 
the palace to the cottage, as the cooks 
do not disinguish the very great dif¬ 
ference between bicarbonate of soda 
and common washing soda. 

[Lady Rolleston is quite right in de¬ 
nouncing the use of soda in food , hut 
wrong in what she sags of Rhubarb leaves, 
which are full of a poisonous acid._ The 
harm has come froi/i aui 
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statement in an important journal that 
Rhubarb leaves were used as Spinach in 
France, the fact being that Rhubarb in any 
form is not seen in French gardens. —Ed.] 

Of the joisonous effect of Rhubarb 
leaves I wrote in Country Life some 
months ago, and I see it has arisen again. 
With regard to the letter in the 
Daily Mail suggesting the use of 
RhulKirh leaves for Spinach, some . 
years ago an enthusiastic vegetarian 
and I cooked large Rhubarb leaves as 
a vegetable and were very ill for days 
after eating them.— Victoria Burns. 

The writer evidently thinks that, as i>eople 
eat Spinach without harm, every leaf at 
hand may be chopped up and cooked, and 
has no idea that there are deadly poisons 
among plants.—W. 

11 apjienrs that I)r. Rendle, of the 
British Museum, wrote some few weeks 
ago to the Daily Mail recommending 
Rhubarb leaves as a war food, and on 
Sunday. April 2lltli, a family in Enfield ] 
after iwirtaking of the leaves, which had j 
been cooked in the same way as Spinach, ] 
were seized with abdominal jut ins, and the 
father, the Rev. W. R. Colville, died the 
following day from what the doctor de¬ 
scribed as irritant poisoning. The coroner 
ordered a careful analysis of the leaves. 
Dr. Rendle has since sent the following 
wattling to the Daily Mail: — 

“ In recommending the use of Rhu¬ 
barb leaves for Spinach I gave the re¬ 
sult of my own experience, and the 
knowledge that these have in the past - 
been extensively used as a pot-herb. 

I have, however, received several 
letters from medical men and others 
referring to ill-effects arising from'the 
use of the leaves as a vegetable. It 
would, therefore, be well to exjieriment 
with very small quantities in the first 
instance. One knows, of course, that 
$ome people cannot take Rhubarb, and 
such would be well advised to avoid 
use of the leaves.” 

[// seems alarming to hear of a learned 
doctor of the British Museum telling 
people to poison themselves when even a 
slender knowledge of medical or even 
garden literature would have shown that 
Rhubarb leaves were poisonous. —Ed.] 


DRIED HARICOT BEANS AND PEAS. 
We are receiving numerous Inquiries from 
amateurs just no\\f in mqieet to the 
harvesting of Haricot Beans and Ik^is for 
use next winter, and we think a few notes 
on the subject may Ik? of some service to 
your readers. All the white-seeded varie¬ 
ties of both Dwarf and Runner Beans are 
suitable for winter use as Haricots, as 
also are Excelnior (a golden-brown seeded 
Dwarf Bean) and the Dwarf Green 
Haricot. 

To harvest the Beaxk. —In the ease of 
the Dwarf varieties all the ihkIs should be 
allowed to remain on the plants and ripen 
naturally in the sun. About the end of 
September the plants should l>e pulled up 
and hung in a dry, airy slusl or spare 
room. In the ease of Runner Beans, a 
first picking gn*en is sometimes taken by 
growers, but it is perhaps generally safer 
to let the whole crop rijicn. The plants 
may well be pinched back after a good 
crop has set. As the hanlni of Runner 
Beans is large for hanging up, the indivi¬ 
dual jkhIs may be gathered in autumn and 
placed in an airy place to complete their 
drying. 

Peas.— The best variety to sow now is 
Little Marvel. When dried it not only 
cooks well during the winter, but has the 
further advantage of maturing early, and, 
being a dwarf-growing variety, it does 


not need staking, and Is more easily 
handled. The treatment in harvesting is 
the same as for Haricot Beans, a full crop 
being allowed to develop on the plants and 
ripen entirely outdoors if the weather is 
favourable, or the whole plant may be 
pulled up in autumn and hung in a dry, 
airy shed or spare room. It is a most iru- 
l>ortant point for amateurs to bear in 
mind that the Beans or Peas must be 
thoroughly dry and the setds quite hard 
before they are stored for the winter. 
Last autumn, owing to the continued wet 
weather, it was necessary for ninny seed- 
growers to finish the drying of both Beans 
and Peas in trays before they could be 
safely stored. Like most other things, 
however, only ordinary care is required to 
ensure success, and in view of the pro- 
sjieetive shortage of food for next year it 
is “up to all” to do what is possible to 
produce a reserve of food by tlieir own 
endeavours. . Barr and Sons. 


NOTES AXD REPLIES. 

Wanted good early Cabbages.—It, is not 

pleasant to see a plot of so-called early 
Cabbage#, many gone to seed and few 
worth gathering in May. There lire vari¬ 
ous muoh-prai«cd kinds that do not give 
anything like the effect, of the plots one 
used to see in cottage gardens. Is this 
owing to giving up good old sorts for mere 
curliness? A word or two from some of 
your readers might he helpful. Mere 
curliness in our climate is not a tiling to 
seek, and to see a plot full of plants gone 
to sc*ed is a poor reward for our trouble.— 
W. 

Sapucaia Nuts (Lecytliis Zabueajo).— 
Just as the Pecan, the best Nut to eat of 
the northern world, goes out tills, year, a 
good supply of an excellent tropical Nat, 
the Sapucaia, comes Into our market, and 
not always in a fair state. It is gathered 
from a wild tree, and probably by the 
natives, in various States, hut when the 
Nuts come in of fair size and in condition 
they are goal, indeed. There is ft vast 
amount of the very best food in Nats, 
s imo as yet not in use in our country and 
some requiring the mill to make them more 
easily dealt with, but the two Nuts named 
here are eaten with relish as they come 
from the shell.—W. 

Rhubarb leaves poisonous (M. I. A .).— 
There are curious folk In France ns else¬ 
where, but, as a rule, no Rhubarb is grown 
in French gardens, mid a French cook 
would laugh at the idea <>f using the leaves 
of Rhtilmrb for Spinach, French gardens 
being usually well stored with the true 
Spinach. Recommending its use should be 
treated as an offence, as there is ample 
evidence of its jx.isonous nature and the 
fatal accidents arising from its use. Even 
the stalks, not so full of the dangerous 
acid as the leaves, used in excess lead to 
serious disease, as we may rend in some 
medical Iwoks. An awful thing about the 
accidents is, that anyone should write 
about the matter without having taken the 
least trouble to look into the nature of the 
tiling itself. Even the absurd statement 
was made in print that the French used 
the leaves as Spinach, which anyone with 
the least knowledge of French cookery or 
French gardens should knew was im¬ 
possible. 

Freak foods.- Despite all the warning*? given 
from time to time in the horticultural press 
as to the dangerous constituents in Rhubarb, 
the inevitable poisoning eases have at length 
occurred. Irresponsible waiters and faddists 
write eulogies to the dailies about ueing all 
kinds of weeds as foods at the present time. 
These notes obtain a wide circulation, and 
sooner or later someone pays the penalty.— A 
Scottish Gtrdhner. • . frci”, 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

BLUE WOOD WINDFLOWER IN 
MEADOW GRASS. 

This is so well known now there is no 
need to say more of it than that it is a 
jilant one can hardly put into a spot in 
which it will not thrive in sun or half- 
shade. We mean with no more care than 
is given to the Daisy. It is by far the 
most delicate and true in colour of any 
form of the Wood Anemone. To increase 
it we take it up when the leaves fade a bit 
and replant soon, as the roots are apt to 
IH'iish if left long exposed. 


MAY-FLOWERING TULIPS. 

Ir is, I think, a groat mistake to plant 
\Iay-rtoweriiig Tulips in Taeds from which 


I many years they are quite as good as when 
first put out. It Is, I am quite sure, much 
more satisfactory to grow Tulips in such a 
way than to put them among herbaceous 
j plants in the hardy flower borders. In the 
: latter case they are certain, sooner or later, 

; to be damaged as the annual cleaning up 
goes on, and, no matter how carefully they 
may be labelled when planted, the labels 
are equally sure to be lost, and when they 
are, there is no guide for the workmen, 

I and disaster soon follows. 

I It may be objected that when tiieir 
: season is over the empty IkhIs are an eye- 
I sore. They need not be When the blooms 
| give signs of failing a selection of hardy 
' annuals sown broadcast will give a useful 
I show in autumn. Esclischoltzia cali- 
j fornica, Collinsia hi color, Alyssum, or 
, Cornflowers can be recommended for this 


plies a plentiful array of its mauve or 
red coloured flowers. It is said that P. 
Sibthorpi, which varies in nature, is the 
parent of all our forms of red, pink, 
purple, and blue Primroses. However this 
may be, the plant under notice is one of 
great value, and nowhere more than by 
the side of a little water-course. It 
evidently appreciates occasional breaking 
up and replanting, the result of this being 
healthier plants and larger and more plen¬ 
tiful flowers.— S. Aunott. 


SEEDLING AUBRIETIAS. 

I have often tried raising Aubrietias from 
seed saved from the finest-named varieties 
as well as from careful crosses which I 
had made between the best varieties, but 
although tin* flowers of most of the seed¬ 
lings were bright and pretty, none of them 



Blue Windflower in meadow Grass. Gravcttjc, end of April, 


they have to be lifted, before they are 
thoroughly ripened, in order to make room 
for summer-flowering plants. No matter 
how carefully the lifting and replanting 
are done, the bulbs arc sure to deteriorate, 
and, in the course of a few seasons, to be¬ 
come worthless. In these gardens Tulips 
arc grown to a considerable extent—more 
especially the Gesneriana and Darwin 
tjpes, with a certain number of the 
brilliantly-liued Parrot Tulips. These arc 
given quarters to themselves and are never 
lifted, being allowed to ripen off naturally. 
During their growing season they are 
allowed a stated quantity of artificial 
nitnure, which not only assists in pro¬ 
ducing good blooms, but also keeps the 
bulbs in tune. As a result the display 
ai.nually is very fine , jm d although the 
varieties have been plJrit&Lflpw for,a|g<*)d 
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purpose. When Ihe foliage of the Tulijks , 
is ripe and cleared away the annuals will 
be found to have made a flue green carpet 
underneath, and, as lias been said, they 1 
will flower freely in late summer and 
autumn. We are not now so dependent 
ui>on the Low Countries for Tulips as was 
the case years ago. The finest Tulips in 
these gardens were grown in Ireland, and 
in the matter of price they compare very 
favourably with those of foreign origin. , 
W. McGuffog. I 
Balmae, Gardens, Kirkcudbr ujht. 


Primula Sibthorpi.—I wonder why this 
plant is not more widely cultivated. It 
very often blooms in the autumn, and with 
favourable weather may give a stray bloom 
or two during iuid-v:'inter. In earliest 
spring it makes a great effort, and sup- 


were distinct enough to be worth naming 
and perpetuating. Last summer, however, 
a very promising self-sown seedling made 
its api>earance on the outskirts of a bed of 
Aubrietia Violet Queen, a strong-growing 
variety with immense violet-purple blos¬ 
soms. The seedling is like Violet Queen 
in habit and size of blossom, but in colour 
the flowers come nearest to those of Fire 
King, a brilliant crimson. It is a promis¬ 
ing plant, but it will be next spring before 
I can judge whether its first promise will 
be fulfilled. A day or two ago (May 11th) 
I came uiion another pretty seedling, also 
self-sown, which had sprung up on the out¬ 
skirts of a bed of that loveliest of all 
Aubrietias—Lavender. In the next bed to 
it is a mass of Aubrietia Mikado. The 
new seedling is almost intermediate be¬ 
tween the two, ajeuriouslsmoky lavender- 
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pink ; but it is difficult at present to truly 
judge it, growing as it is with several 
square yards of solid lavender on one side 
of it and a sheet of smoky lilac-crimson 
on the other. Only when it is isolated and 
grown in a mass will it be possible to 
know if it is as good as I think it is. 
Aubrietia Mikado is not very well known. 
It was raised by Mrs. Lloyd Edwards, and 
shown by her at the International Show at 
Chelsea. It is unlike any other Aubrietia 
1 have seen. In colour it somewhat re¬ 
sembles . Carnation Mikado, a subtle 
smoky purple, difficult to describe. I like 
Aubrietia Mikado best when a mass of it 
i 9 running into and mixing with less masses 
of, say, A. Fire King and A. I>r. Mules. 

Stevenage. Clarence Elliott. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Violets. —It falls to the lot of few to have 
such a wealth of garden Violate in variety as 
have appeared at several recent meetings of 
the Eoyal Horticultural Society, but a very 
interesting and varied display can be made in 
the majority of gardens, even those of small 
cize. With the wild sorts juet now—May Day— 
at their beat, they are naturally most accept¬ 
able in those places where they are scarce in 
hedgerow and meadow, and in those parte 
where the eoil is of a light sandy nature one 
may walk miles without finding anything in 
the way of a Violet, unless it is the scentless 
form. In the garden the best place for them 
ij a slightly sloping bank in a shady corner, 
with the soil made suitable, and a few rough 
stones here and there to separate, if neceeeary, 
the different little colonies in varying shades. 
Ode can get quite a nice little variety even 
in the wild &orte.—E. B. 8 , Hardwick. 

Saxlfraga crasslfolla. — Anne Pratt, on 
Saxifrages, states: '* Another of our garden 
cpecies, Saxifraga crassifolia, is very common 
in Siberia and Upper Asia. Its leave* are 
uoed as a substitute for tea, and, growing on 
elevated spots, the plant is called by the Rus¬ 
sians Tea Mountain. The leathery, spongy 
leaves of this plant fall off after a time, when 
those only are gathered which are quite black. 
They require no preparation, and the tea made 
from them is described a-3 having an astringent 
flavour like that of Chincce tea, but the aro¬ 
matic property is said to bo wanting." The 
last sentence involves a high probability !— 
L. J. RooeX8. 

Queen Anne’s double Daffodil (Narcissus 
capax fl.-pl.) —Of all the Narcissi grown hero, 
and they are many, my favourite is Queen 
Anne’s double Daffodil. Its pale lemon-yellow, 
star-shaped blossoms have an individuality 
about them which is all their own, and which 
singles them out for remark even by casual 
observers. During the present season this fine 
variety is not blooming so well as is generally 
the case. The bulbs are now rather over¬ 
shadowed by trees, and it is probable that they 
would appreciate shifting to a place in which 
they would receive more sunlight.— W. McG., 
L'almae. 

Bweet Peas. —Considerable progress has been 
made with the planting out of Sweet Pea3. 
Although many of the borders usually devoted 
to flowers have meantime been given over to 
vegetables, yet, chiefly for their value for cut¬ 
ting, the area devoted to Sweot Peas is not 
much less than usual. As the wire supports 
upon which they grow were previously in posi¬ 
tion, the work of planting is not a long one. 
A sowing was also made in the open for suc- 
cessional purposes—W. McG. 

Narcissus cernuus planus. —I have had this 
in my present garden for twelve years, but it 
increases slowly and does not flower freely. 
It is one of the mosebatus type of dwarf white 
trumpets, but with double flowers. It appears 
to like a dry, stony eoil.— S. Abnott. 


The Pasque-flower at Kirkcudbright. —No¬ 
where have I seen the Pasque-flower (Ane¬ 
mone Pulsatilla) do better than in the garden 
of Mr. E. A. Hornel, at Broughton House, Kirk¬ 
cudbright. There it grows well in a border of 
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VEGETABLES. 

RUNNER BEANS. 

These are, generally, every year fairly 
well represented in the majority of both 
large and small gardens, but there Is 
ample room for their extended cultivation. 
They are very remunerative and will yield 
good crops in dry seasons if properly 
treated. They may be grown on the same 
plot of ground year after year for a long 
time with great success, as I have proved. 
Many inexperienced cultivators sow the 
seeds too early, do not pay enough atten¬ 
tion to the thorough digging of the soil 
and the manner of applying the manure. 

In a large garden I had charge of I 
grew a row of Runner Beans in the same 
position for ten years. They were so 
grown to form a background to a her¬ 
baceous border as well as for the pods. 
The row was 330 feet long. Every winter 
four cartloads of manure were dug deeply 
into the soil and well mixed with it over a 
space 4 feet wide. Generally, the middle 
of May was chosen as the date for sowing 
the seeds in two shallow drills in the 
centre of the treated ground, 35 inches 
apart, the seeds being dropped 6 inches 
apart in the drills. In due course the soil 
was drawn up to both sides of the two 
rows of plants, and stakes about 10 feet 
high put in One year was exceptionally 
dry and bad for vegetables, generally, and 
Runner Beans throughout the country cast 
their flowers freely. My plants did not 
cast many of their flowers, and during the 
month of August, the most trying one, I 
gathered 40 pecks of pods. Neither mulch¬ 
ing nor watering was resorted to, but, 
owing to the method of applying the 
manure, the roots had permeated the 
whole of the manured portion, forming a 
vast network of roots. 

Allotment holders and villa gardeners 
should, in every case where they can pro¬ 
cure good rotted manure, mix it with the 
soil as ajivised above rather than place it 
in a shallow’ trench and thus confine it to 
a very limited space. Furthermore, if any 
suitable material be available for top- 
dressing, it should be put on before the 
moisture has evaporated from the surface 
soil. Such surface mulchings, if applied 
early, are more beneficial than watering 
later on. _G. G. B. 

GROW AND SAVE HARICOT BEANS. 
Ai,l cottagers in France, also In parts of 
Belgium, make a i>oint of growing them, 
and in those parts the dried Beans, hang* 
ing up under the eaves of outhouses and 
in sheds, form a familiar feature of the 
countryside in the autumn. If those who 
are taking up food plots in southern parts 
of this country would only make a point 
of growing even a small quantity the total 
crop would be enormous and of great 
national value. We know of allotment 
holders in the neighliourhood of Canter¬ 
bury who get enormous crops of Haricot 
Beaus from their plots each year. Haricot 
Beans and Butter Beans are merely varie¬ 
ties of the ordinary French Beans and 
Dwarf Beans. They are almost invariably 
grown for use in the green state, and only 
In very few gardens are they dried for use 
in winter. The writer is acquainted with 
a gardener who last year chanced by way 
of a novel experiment to sow a few Haricot 
Beans which he had bought from a grocer. 
To his surprise they proved to be identical 
with a Dwarf French Bean which lie had 
grown with pride for at least twenty 
years. The Beans were allowed to mature, 
but owing to tbe wet autumn they were 
hung up on wires and ripened off in a 
stokehole. When it was found that the 
Beans dropped readily from the dried pods, 


the whole were placed Into sacks and 
beaten, after which the Beans were 
screened off. The fortunate gardener who 
tried tills experiment has an ample supply 
of til is highly nutritious food product to 
meet the demands of his household, and, 
needless to add, he intends growing 
Haricot Beans on a much larger scale this 
year. Soil should be selected which is 
light rather than heavy, and the dwarf 
varieties should be grown in lines 2 feet 
apart and 12 inches in the lines. Seed 
should be sown from the middle till the 
end of May.— Country Life. 


ALLOTMENT GARDENS. 

At the beginning of February this year 
the Brenthaw Horticultural Society was 
authorised by the Borough Surveyor of 
Ealing, nnder the Defence of the Realm 
Regulations (Cultivation of Lands Order), 
to occupy the Grass land (some 3^ acres in 
extent) at Dibden House, Hanger Lane. 
Ealing, for the puriKise of “ War ” Allot¬ 
ments. Thirty-three allotments were 
lagged out and cultivation proceeded as 
rapidly as the weather would permit. 
Some of the allotments were shared by the 
holders, and about fifty men in all were 
working ui>on them. Just before Easter 
the W'ork of erecting two sheds was put in 
hand, without any notification whatever to 
the Society, for the pun>ose of testing 
smoke bombs. The attention of the 
Borough Surveyor was railed to the build¬ 
ings by the Horticultural Society, but, as 
the sheds did not encroach upon the allot¬ 
ment ground and as it w’as assumed that 
they were serving some national purpose, 
it W’as not considered worth while to press 
for their removal. On May 3rd, however, 
a notification was received from the 
Borough Surveyor that the construction of 
a factory on the allotments was under con¬ 
templation. Prompt and vigorous action 
was necessary if the land was to be re¬ 
tained for food production, and the cir¬ 
cumstances were at once brought to the 
rotiee of the Ministry of Munitions, the 
Board of Agriculture, and the Member for 
Ealing (Mr. II. Nield), who placed ques¬ 
tions upon the Notice Paper of the House 
of Commons. As, however, the materials 
for the factory began to arrive and no de¬ 
finite action bad apparently been taken by 
any public* body to retain the whole of tlu* 
allotments for food production, the Horti¬ 
cultural Society called a protest meeting of 
allotment holders on Saturday. May 32th. 
A well-attended meeting, which included 
representatives of the North Ealing and 
the Ealing, Iianwell, and District Socie¬ 
ties, decided to make strong representa¬ 
tions of the need for immediate action to 
the Board of Agriculture and the Town 
Council. A tentative proposal was made 
to the Society that eight of the thirty-three 
allotments should be given up ami the re¬ 
maining twenty-five fenced off. but the 
meeting w’as unanimously of opinion that 
on grounds of principle this should not he 
entertained. 

After the protest meeting a notification 
was received from the Ministry of Muni¬ 
tions that the London District Engineer 
would visit Dibden House on May l it it. 
and the Society asked the Borough Sur¬ 
veyor to attend and the Board of Agricul¬ 
ture to send a representative. The estate 
agents acting for th? factory proprietor 
were also present. After the i>osition had 
been explained, the compromise hy which 
for the present eight of the thirty-three 
allotments would be taken, coupled with 
compensation, was definitely refused hy 
the allotment secretary, who represented 
the Society. The stand taken up l>y the 
Society was re}sorted to the factory pro¬ 
prietor, wk>UlfrfoktaTi Dibden House just 
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before the meeting broke up, and he de¬ 
cided to abandon the proposal to build upon 
the allotments and seek a site elsewhere. 

The incident shows the danger to which 
allotment holders are exposed of having 
their war” plots confiscated, and it also 
shows the great advantage of combination 
amongst allotment holders. Had not the 
tenants been members of a Society which 
had the organisation for making an im¬ 
mediate and vigorous protest there is but 
little doubt that some, if not all, of the 
plots would have been confiscated and tbe 
food produced in the country correspond¬ 
ingly decreased. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Cutting of seed Potatoes.— In view of 
the shortage of seed Potatoes growers 
should not hesitate to cut the bigger 
tubers. Some varieties, such as Up-to- 
date and Abundance, stand cutting well; 
others, such as King Edward and Ninety¬ 
fold, may be much injured by cutting; 
others again, such as Arran Chief, are 
uncertain. Cut tubers are always less 
safe for planting in dry soils than in moist 
loams, and are less satisfactory in a dry 
than in a moist spring, but every variety 
of Potato can be cut and successfully used 
under all ordinary conditions if carefully 
treated Two points must receive atten¬ 
tion. The grower should make certain 
that an “eye” or bud capable of growth 
i* present in the set (if Potatoes have been 
slightly sprouted there is no difficulty in 
deciding as to this point), and the cut sur¬ 
faces should Lie sprinkled w ith slaked lime 
which forms a crust and prevents the 
Potato drying after it lias been cut. This 
is especially necessary if there is any like¬ 
lihood of delay between cutting and plant¬ 
ing.— Board of Agriculture and Fisheries. 

Onions (large) fcr keeping. —In many 
gardens, when sown in the ojien, the Onion 
crop is not very reliable. For daily con¬ 
sumption large bulbs are not wanted. It 
is far more profitable to sow Ailsa Craig 
or Cranston’s Excelsior in autumn or in 
I Kins or boxes early in tbe year, planting 
them out in rich soil. Those sown in 
autumn have suffered this year from 
severe cold. Some years ago I tried these 
two and several other kinds, and could see 
no difference as regards hardiness. This 
year the Tripolls have suffered badly. I 
know’ several growers who depend for their 
large bulbs on seed sown at. the close of 
the year. * If the sowing is deferred till 
February or March then more heat is 
needed. This Is detrimental to them later 
on.— Dorset. 

Forcing of winter Greens. —Winter Greens, 
Cauliflowers, etc., are being pushed into the 
market for sale almost regardless of the need 
for hardening off before being planted out. 
Many of these plants have been raised in heat 
under glass at express speed, and it is sheer 
folly to expect all of them to survive if planted 
direct in the open ground, yet many allotment- 
holders, without previous experience, are at the 
present time planting out Cauliflowers that 
only need one or two cold nights to cripple 
them entirely. If plants so reared cannot be 
hardened off first, some provision ought to be 
made for covering them at night for a time.— 
Townsman. 


Potato Myatt’a Prolific.— This year, wl 
all sorts of Potatoes are being planted, I hs 
noticed that this very old variety ia bei 
ollered in many places along with another < 
standard sort—Rivers’ Early Ashleaf. I kn 
both these forty years ago as good croppe 
and it speaks much for their good qualit 
that they should be in commerce to-day. 
well remember the time when, as exhibits 
varieties, the two mentioned were staged, a 
I question whether, as first earlies, they « 
not to be preferred to some of the present-d 
sorts. Certainly as croppew they etill lh< 
their own |^rjWj^i>|«TWic^_ Q ( 


| THE WEEK’S WORK. 

OPEN-AIR GARDENING. 

In bloom May 22nd. —Berberis (in variety). 
Lilacs (in variety), Pyrus Malus (in variety), 
Prunus (in variety), Ribes (in variety), Into- 
lanchier Botryapium (the Snowy Mespilus), 
Spiraea arguta. Spiraea Thunbergi, Mag - 
nolias (in variety). Daphnes (in variety), Vibur¬ 
num Carlesi, V. rhytidophyllum, V. utile, 
Kerria japonica. Azaleas (in variety). Rhodo¬ 
dendrons, Andromedas (in variety). Daphnes 
(in variety), Choisya ternata, Cytisus (Broom) 
(in variety), Deutzias (in variety), Laurus 
nobilis, Staphylea colchica , Wistarias, Cratae¬ 
gus (in variety). Clematis alpina. Ericas (in 
variety). Polygala, Chamxbuxus Jutea, Epime- 
diums (in variety). Periwinkles, Aubrietias (in 
great variety). Saxifrages (in variety), JEthio- 
nema Warley Rose, Androsaces (in variety), 
Silene Uookeri, Morisia hypogxa, Armeria 
cwspitosa, A. Laucheana rubra, Pentstemon 
Davidsoni, P. Scouleri, Dryas octopetala. Ane¬ 
mones (in great variety). Ranunculus (in 
variety), Iris (many species and varieties), 
Trilliums, Lily of the Valley, Oxalis ennea- 
phylla, Muscari (Grape Hyacinths), Tulips (in 
variety). Narcissi (late varieties). Primulas (in 
variety), Cheiranthus (in variety), Gentianas, 
Violas, Omphalodes cappadocica, Alpine 
Phloxes (in variety), Houstonia coerulea, Sapo- 
naria ocymoides, Hutchinsia alpina, Arenarias 
(in variety), Lithospermum prostratum, Gypso- 
phila prostrata, Potentilla alba, Geums (in 
variety), Heucheras, Ourisia coccinea, Thalic- 
trums (in variety), double and single Arabis, 
Chrysogonum virginianvm, Anchusa Myosoti- 
diflora, Dianthus Napoleon III., Mertensia 
echioides, if. virginica, Asphodelus subalpinus, 
Fritillaria Meleagris (in variety), A quilegias 
(in variety), Meconopsis integrifolia, Mazus 
rugosus, Lotus (in variety), Arnebia echioides 
(the Prophet-flower), Orobus vernus (in several 
colours), Corydulis (in variety), Doronicums, 
Solomon’s Seal,Nepeta Mussini. Matthiola vale- 
siaca. Wallflowers (in many colours). Polyan¬ 
thus (in variety). Tufted Pansies (in variety), 
Forget-me-nots (in variety). Sweet Violets, 
Dicentra spectabilis, Ornithogalums (in 
variety). Megaseas (various). Cult has (in 
variety). Aponogeton grandiflorum. 

Thb week’s work.— Since writing my last 
notes there has been a welcome rain, and the 
weather is now ideal for planting. Tbe hardier 
kinds of summer-flowering plants having been 
got out, the planting of other less hardy sub¬ 
jects (if the weather continues mild) will be 
proceeded with. These include Heliotropes, 
Begonias, Gannas, and subtropical plants. 
The plants should be givjgfi a good soaking of 
clear water on the same day as,they are in¬ 
serted, and afterwards (if the weather is dry) 
frequent sprayings with a syringe or rose-can 
will keep them fresh during the time they are 
becoming re-eotablished. The arrangement of 
the plants is to a great extent a matter of 
individual taste. 

Annuals. —Many of those first sown now re¬ 
quire thinning. This should be done gradu¬ 
ally. Mignonette, Poppies, etc., should be 
allowed ample room for development, and 
more seed may now be sewn for later displays. 

P. W. Gallop. 

Lilford Hall Gardens, Oundle. 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Azaleas, etc.— Preparations for moving out¬ 
doors Indian Azaleas, Cytisuses, Coronillas, 
Acacias, and other hardwooded plants should 
now be made. A semi-shady position U beet 
for them, and there should be depth enough of 
ashes so that the pots may be plunged to the 
rims. A piece of light tiffany may be stretched 
over the heads of the plants during the hottest 
part of the day until the foliage gets 
thoroughly hardened. Syringing with clear 
weak soot-water will be beneficial for some 
time to come. As soon as Camellias have com¬ 
pleted their growth they also will be the better 
for being outdoors for the next three months. 
The pots should stand on bricks or boards to 
prevent worms gaining ingress, and be stood 
where sunlight will be intercepted or filtered 
by the overhanging branches of trees. If pos¬ 
sible a standpipe or tank should be near at 


hand, so that they may be quickly watered 
and given' an occasional washing in hot 
weather. 

Schizanthuses. —These, as they are now 
nearing the flowering period, should be 
afforded ample space, 60 that the symmetry of 
the plants shall not be spoilt and growths be¬ 
come drawn. Weak liquid-manure and an oc¬ 
casional dose of Clay’s fertiliser will afford all 
the food they require. Watering will need 
close attention as the pots are now crammed 
full of roots. Lightly shade during the day, 
increasing this as the flowers open. 

Cyclamens.— Young plants may now be 
moved to a house where, although they will 
experience a cooler temperature, the latter 
will not fall below 55 degs. at night. During 
the day the temperature may range from 
60 degs. to 65 degs., according to the weather, 
allowing a further rise of 10 degs. with eun- 
heat. Ventilate at the top in the early part 
of the day, and at the front afterwards, but 
cold or cutting draughts must be avoided. It 
is a good thing in the growing of Cyclamens 
if the house u provided with wooden ventila¬ 
tors or shutters near to the ground in addi¬ 
tion to the ordinary or glazed ventilators, as 
the former can then be made use of when it is 
risky to open the latter. Stand the plants 
wide enough apart so that they are just clear 
of one another on a layer of finely-sifted ashes, 
which should always be kept moist. In hot 
weather gently dew the foliage over twice 
daily, and keep a keen look out for thripe. 
If the house is occasionally vaporised and the 
surroundings kept moist these insects seldom 
give trouble. As soon as the pots are well 
filled with roots give them the final shift, put¬ 
ting the largest examples into 7-inch and the 
smaller plants into 6-inch pots. If not new, 
they should be scrubbed clean, and wash the 
crocks also. Mix the compost and let it lie 
for a few dayB before using it. This should 
consist of one half turfy loam, one quarter 
peat, one quarter leaf-mould not in too de¬ 
cayed a condition, a little lime rubble about 
the size of small Peai, rejecting the dust, and 
! a liberal quantity of coarse silver sand. If 
the loam is net of good quality a small addi¬ 
tion of Clay’s fertiliser may be intimately 
mixed with the whole. Pot moderately firm, 
and keep the corms well above the soil. 

Hydrangeas. — Plants now showing for 
bloom must be kept well supplied with stimu¬ 
lants if fine heads are looked for. Liquid and 
artificial manure may be given in alternate 
weeks. 

Primulas and Cinerarias. —The young seed¬ 
lings resulting from the early sowings should 
be pricked off either into pans or boxes, and as 
soon as they have made four or five leaves pot 
them up, using 60’a for the purpose. They 
should then be placed in a frame or pit facing 
north and afforded more air as growth pro¬ 
gresses. 

Itlbonias.—L. floribuuda and L. penrhosi- 
ensis are both useful for autumn decoration, 
the former being the better of the two. The 
rooted cuttings should now be potted off and 
returned to heat to get them established. A 
little peat may with advantage be mixed with 
the compost. 

Amaryllises.— If a pit or a frame is at 
liberty the plants may be moved fropi where 
they have been flowering and plunged to the 
rim in partly-deoayed leaves. These will pre¬ 
vent the soil drying out too quickly and avert 
.a too frequent application of water, especi¬ 
ally when the ripening period of the foliage 
sets in. 

Mew Zealand Spinach. —This, though not a 
true Spinach, is an excellent substitute, and 
moreover, possesses the merit of not running 
to seed. The plants must be afforded a rich 
soil and an abundance of space, as, with good 
cultivation, one plant will cover a fair-eized 
area of ground. Disturb the roots as little as 
possible when turning the plants out of the 
pots, make the soil firm round them, and water 
them home. We have before now, when a suit¬ 
able site has not at the time been available, 
set them out on old hotbeds, which the plants 
quickly covered and afforded innumerable 
gatherings of leaves throughout the season 
and until destroyed by frost . 

Perpetual Spinach,— T|iis has again asserted 
its claim to be regarded as a valuable winter 
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vegetable. Many will also find it of the Utmost 
service if the summer should prove hot and 
dry, in the event of their having failed to sow 
the New Zealand variety. Summer or round 
Spinach quickly runs to seed and the hotter 
the weather the shorter the period it is avail¬ 
able. The perpetual variety is, on account of 
its enduring so long before running to eeetl, 
valuable, and if the quality is not so good, it 
can be relied on to produce great quantities of 
leaves. Sow again for succession. 

Early Peaches. As the fruits approach the 
ripening stage the treatment as regards airing, 
syringing, and the maintaining of a moist 
atmosphere must be modified somewhat. A 
less amount of water must, therefore, be used 
for syringing when the fruits begin to colour, 
and it must be discontinued when they begin 
to soften and indicate by the aroma given off 
that they are approaching maturity. Damp¬ 
ing down may be carried out on the same 
lines, and if the border does not contain 
moisture enough to last, till the fruit has been 
gathered rectify matters at once by giving it 
a good soaking of water in a tepid state. 
Look the fruits over daily as they ripen, and 
place them in the fruit-room, padding before¬ 
hand with cotton-wool that port ion of the shelv¬ 
ing where they will be placed. If any of the 
fruits are to be sent through the post or by 
rail it is necessary to ensure their arrival in 
good condition that they be gathered before 
being perfectly ripe. Care in the gathering is 
essential in any case, as nothing is more detri¬ 
mental to the appearance of the fruits than 
bruises or indentations inflicted by pressure of 
the thumbs or fingers. In the second-house the 
fruits will have finished stoning and be ready 
for reduction to the final number to form the 
crop. Peaches may stand 1 foot apart each 
way all over the trees, and Nectarines a trifle 
closer. Where possible, select fruits situated 
on the upper side of the brandies, as these are 
always well coloured and develop high flavour. 
Where the selection of fruits situated on the 
under oide of the branches is unavoidable, ex¬ 
pose them to full light as much as possible, 
either by tying the foliage on one side or by 
elevating them on pieces of lath. Give the 
border a final dressing of artificial manure and 
well wash it in afterwards. For some little 
time, with the exception of stopping all 
growths extending beyond the limits of the 
trellis, cutting or pinching back lateral 
growths, and keeping the young wood tied 
down to the trellis, the culture, such as syring¬ 
ing the foliage abundantly twice daily, damp¬ 
ing down, and ventilating daily in accordance 
with climatic conditions, will be of quite a 
routine nature. A. W. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Grapes on Vines started at the end of De¬ 
cember are now oolouring, and require a drier 
atmosphere. Gradually decrea^ the moisture, 
with a freer circulation of warm air. leaving 
tho top ventilators open a little at night. 
Sudden changes of temperature must be 
guarded against as these cause moisture to 
condense on the berries, which is detrimental 
to the bloom. The laterals will now be allowed 
freer extension until the Grapes are cut. The 
border having been well watered and mulched, 
these Vines will not require any water until 


vineries damp them down as often as the dry¬ 
ness of the atmosphere demands. On dull days 
once will he sufficient, while on bright days 
it may be done four times. Ventilate freely 
on all favourable occasions, so as to keep the 
leaves firm and healthy, beginning early in 
the morning to prevent scalding of the foliage, 
and increasing it as the temperature rises. As 
it declines in the afternoon reduce, and close 
when it does not exceed 85 degs.; but little 
fire heat will be required, except at, night and 
on dull days. 

Hardy fruit.—At the time of writing the 
blossom on most fruit-trees is very plentiful, 
and many trees have already set their fruit. 
The disbudding of the shoots and thinning of 
the fruits of all trees will now need frequent 
attention. A well-balanced and fertile tree 
may often be secured by the timely removal 
of badly-placed shoots and the pinching in of 
others. If the wojdc^e properly dj>ne, this will 
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render it unnecessary to use the knife severely 
in the winter season. Peach and Morello 
Cherry-trees, owing to the multitude of young 
growths, require prompt and frequent atten¬ 
tion during growth, the treatment being iden¬ 
tical in each case. After a sufficient number 
of the current year's shoots have been laid in 
for producing fruit next year all surplus 
shoots, together with fore-right growths, must 
be kept pinched (and in some cases rubbed of!) 
to within one joint of their origin. Very 
strong growths should he cut back to the 
lowed lateral or removed in order to direct 
the flow of sap into tho weaker ones. Apricot, 
Pear, and Plum trees also require the 6amo 
treatment as regards the training in of young 
growths at regular intervals over the available 
wall space, and the pinching of the 6ame in 
the manner and for the purpose described 
above. A keen look out for insects of all de¬ 
scription* which attack fruit-trees must now 
lie kept, applying suitable remedies as soon a* 
an attack is detected. In the case of aphis, if 
once the leaves and shoots are allowed to 
become curies!, it is a very difficult matter to 
kill the inject a, and the young growths are 
liable to become crippled for the season. 
Wliero the coil 1 in-moth is prevalent means 
should be taken to destroy it at this season, 
the best time for applying an insecticide being 
immediately after the petals have fallen and 
the fruits are set. Strawson’s arsenate of lead 
paste, mixed according to directions supplied 
with same, and distributed by means of a 
sprayer, is a very effectual dressing. As this 
is poisonous, great care is necessary in its use. 

Asparagus lieils are now in full bearing, 
and all shoots may bo cut for a time, but. 
generally speaking, not after June 2tst, as if 
the heads are removed much later than this, 
next year’s crop may lie seriously weakened. 
I always discontinue cutting as soon as the 
first dish of Peas grown in the open is obtain¬ 
able. Afterwards the beds are hand-weeded as 
often as necessary, and a dressing of an ap¬ 
proved fertiliser applied during showery 
weather. 

Early Peas may be forwarded considerably 
>by pinching out the points of the growths as 
eoon as a fair quantity of pods has set. Give 
plenty of water at the root and damp over¬ 
head on fine afternoons. 

Onions sown in the open ground this spring 
will now require thinning. Tho thinning out 
should be done gradually, and before the 
plants are large enough to he seriously checked 
by the root disturbance. Those to form large 
bulbs should be eventually thinned to a dis¬ 
tance of about 7 inches apart, but the best and 
longest-keeping bulbs are obtained by leaving 
them more thickly on the ground or fro'u 
3 inches to 4 inches apart. A few rows nny 
be left unthinned to supply small bulbs for 
pickling. Weeds may be destroyed with the 
hoe, hut only the surface of the groun i should 
be disturbed, as a firm root-run U necessary to 
induce tho formation of solid, small-necked, 
and early-mat tiring bull)©. In many instances 
it is advisable to tread the ground as much 
as possible without actually crushing the 
plants. A little soot dusted over the beds in 
showery weather will greatly assist the plants, 
but soot should never be applied in dry w eather 
unless a copious watering is given afterwards. 
Transplanted Onions intended for producing 
the Grapes are cut. In the case of succeasioh’j-extra large bulbs have needed damping each 


evening and copious watering at tho roots oc¬ 
casionally. When the plants are growing 
freely the rows will be mulched with lioree- 
droppinge, such as are used for Mushroom 
culture. Any 

Leeks should be lifted without delay and the 
stems buried to a good depth to preserve them. 
Prepare the ground for the coming mainorop, 
and if large Leeks are required make trenches 
similar to those intended for Celery, with the 
exception that more and richer manure should 
be dug into the bottoms of tho trenches. For 
ordinary purposes a plot of land that has 
been deeply dug and well manured will answer 
well. The drills should be drawn out rather 
deeply at 15 inches apart, putting the plants 
9 inches apart in the rows. Frequent sowings 
of 

Spinach should be made, choosing the 
Broad-leaved long-standing varieties, which are 
a great improvement on the older kinds. Sow 


at this season in the coolest part of the 
garden on well-manured and deeply-worked 
soil. There is often a difficulty in maintaining 
an unbroken supply of true Spinach during 
the summer months, but the New r Zealand 
Spinach is a good substitute, and is preferred 
by some as it lacks the peculiar bitterness of 
the former. A small sowing of this may now 
bo made on a south border, as mentioned in 
former notes. The main crop of 
Parsley will now be sown in rows 15 inches 
apart. Another sowing will be made about a 
month later in a sheltered position, where it 
will he possible to protect it by the use of 
frames during severe weather in winter. As 
soon as these latter plants are large enough 
they will be cut down close to the ground 
level. They then make short, sturdy growths 
before the commencement of winter. 

F. W. Gallop. 


SCOTLAND. 

Chrysanthemums. -It may appear rather 
early for the final potting of Chrysanthemum*, 
hut when plants are ready for moving on I 
think it is better to get them out of hand a.-= 
time permits. Therefore, in the course of the 
week a good start lias been made with this 
work. Roughly-chopped loam', with a little 
soot and leaf-mould, and a sprinkling of coarse 
sand is employed at this time, and very firm 
potting is practised. The pots—of sixes com¬ 
mensurate with the vigour of the plant when 
full-grown are filled little more than half full, 
this allowing top-dressing to be done at a later 
date. When the compost is in a suitable state 
of moist ness no watering is necessary for a 
few days. A light sprinkle over with the 
syringe is, however, of advantage in the early 
afternoon. Till* work will now he persevered 
with until it is completed. 

Border Chrysanthemums. At a slightly 
later date than usual the planting of hardy 
Chrysanthemums has been completed. Owing 
to the increased area under vegetables, the 
number of these useful flowers has been 
much curtailed during the present season, but 
sufficient has been planted to afford not. only 
a good display, hut which will also provide 
plenty of material for cutting, while the stock 
will ho kept up for, it i* hoped, an increased 
quantity in the course of another season. 

Nerines. These, now quite ripened off, will 
for a short time still 1 k> allowed to remain 
under glass. When the nights ltecome warmer 
the pots will he otood at the foot of a south 
wall, where the bulbs will he thoroughly 
baked. This is the licst way to ensure freedom 
of flowering in the case of Nerines. A note 
some time ago in Gardening Illustrated has 
led to a email quantity of N. Bowdeni and N 
Fothergilli being planted out experimentally 
Should this he a success, more extensive plant¬ 
ing out will he done. Certainly, it would seem 
that where (as is the case here) Crinums and 
Belladonna Lilies succeed in warm border*, 
there ought to he a possibility, at least, of 
success with Nerines. 

Valotta purpuroa,.—Among autnmn flowerin? 
bnllw few are showier or so easily managed a* 
the Scarboro’ Lily. As the plants have now 
made considerable growth they have been re¬ 
moved from their quarters in a cool-house to 
a cold-frame. For a little time the sashes will 
■ be kept on, with, of course, plenty of ventila¬ 
tion, but as the season advances the sashes will 
be removed and the plants exposed. They will 
be returned to the temperature of the green¬ 
house early in September, at which time they 
are of considerable value. V. purpurea, like 
many other bulbous pot plants, object* 
strongly to frequent disturbance in the way of 
repotting, and when quite pot-bound a regular 
and free crop of spikes may be expected year 
by year. 

Arum Lilies.—Without entering into the 
vexed and debatable question of drying oB 
versus planting out Arum Lilies, the pots in 
which a good batch—now going over—was? 
grown being required for other purposes, the 
plants were during the week planted out. 
Naturally, rather a poor piece of soil is 
selected for this purpose, and one which has a 
full exposure to the sun. Grow-n in this way, 
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the plants do quite «atiefaotorily, and 1 have 
never noticed the ‘‘laziness’ of plants so 
treated which is referred to by critics of the 
method. Arum Lilies were during the present 
spring noticeably good and free, attributable 
no doubt to regular doses-of liquid-manure in 
a diluted form and occasional supplies of weak 
not-water. 


Watering. —Even when the ordinary number 
of summer-bedding plants is greatly reduced, 
watering is no small item in the day’s work. 
Much, of course, depends on whether the 
weather is very sunny or the reverse, but daily 
inspection is necessary if the plants are to 
thrive. It may now be needful to look over 
pot plants in greenhouses twice a day, and if 
this be done it is all to their advantage. 

Onion beds. —Sown-out Onions have germi¬ 
nated very well, and, as it was possible to do 
so, the bed was freely dressed with soot, and 
the hoe was run between the lines. The seed¬ 
ling weeds soon disappear under a hot sun, 
and after a shower such weeds as remain 
among the seedlings will be hand-picked. 
Thinning will be done as soon as possible. 
Sometimes, I fancy, this is carried to extremes. 
If the seedlings be left at a distance of 
4 inches apart, the bulbs, it will be found, will 
he of quite a useful size. Recently-planted 
Onions from sowings made in heat have picked 
up well, and meantime entail no further work. 
Autumn-sown varieties are making robust 
growth; indeed, were it necessary to do so, 
alternate plants might already be drawn, the 
plants having been put out rather more' 
thickly than usual. A light dressing of a com¬ 
pound fertiliser was dusted among them, and 
the lines were afterwards hoed. Very little 
feeding will be allowed in the case of these 
Onions during the present season. 

Cauliflowers.— Good plantings of Cauli- | 
flowers were made under favourable condi- i 
tions. The varieties put out included Wal- 
eheren. Eclipse, and a limited quantity of 
Autumn Giant. These Cauliflowers are avail¬ 
able in the order named. A succession will be 
kept up by plantings from the seed-bed in the 
open. Drills 4 inches deep are drawn with the 
edge of the hoe, and into these drills the plants 
are put. They are sheltered to a considerable 
extent from cold winds, and as growth pro¬ 
gresses the soil is filled in so that the base of 
the plant rests upon the level. This does away 
with the sometimes unnecessary work of 
moulding up the stems. Cauliflowers are 60 
much in request that a little extra work need 
no! bo grudged to make them a success. 

Brussels Sprouts.- Under similar condi¬ 
tions a few r lines of Brussels Sprouts were 
planted. These come in during early winter, 
hut as there is always a risk of such plants 
coing to seed prematurely, more reliance is 
placed upon those from open-air sowings. 

Bed Cabbages.- There is not much demand 
for Red Cabbages, and a strictly limited 
number was planted. The variety is certainly 
'ery hardy, and came out well after a winter 
which was too severe for many other kinds of 
Bra^ica;}. 


General kitchen.garden work, meantime, 
claims precedence, and is being pushed on as 
rapidly as possible. More Teas were sown dur¬ 
ing the week, and those which required atten¬ 
tion were seen to in the matter of supports. 
As has previously been said, the correct 6ort 
of Pea^etakes is difficult to obtain in this dis¬ 
trict—albeit a well-wooded one -and the need¬ 
ful support is given by wire-netting of a good 
puage and a wide mesh. Such wire-netting is 
rather expensive, but if looked after, its life 
i' considerable some mils now being used for 
the seventeenth successive season and not very 
noticeably the worse for wear. More Carrots 
of the intermediate type were sown, and as 
scon as Stocks, Asters, etc., from cold-frames 
po out, frame culture will bo commenced. 
Early Horn and Nantes are used for this pur¬ 
pose. Further sewings of Turnips and Swedes 
were made. The latter do very well in the 
garden, although not perhaps so large as those 
grown in the field. Salsify wag sown in rich, 
but not recently manured, soil, and eucces- 
erinal rows of Broad Beans and French Beans 
finished the sowings of the current week. 
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Tiie Drill Hall was filled to overflowing 
on the occasion of the fortnightly meeting 
held on the above date. Darw'in and 
other Tulips were a show in themselves, 
and from many ’sources, though best of 
all from Edinburgh and Reading. In ad¬ 
dition to these, considerable interest 
centred on the. flowering shrubs, Roses, 
alpine and hardy plants generally, and 
Auriculas, which were particularly good. 
Orchids, too, were in larger numbers than 
usual. Not least among instructive ex¬ 
hibits were the superb new Potatoes from 
Messrs. Sutton, splendid examples, which 
caught the eye of everyone. Curiously, in 
an exhibition of such magnitude new 
plants were scarce, only three—an Orchid, 
a flowering shrub, and a Tulip—receiving 
recognition. 

TULIPS. 

Despite the season—the shortness of the 
growing period this year had in some in¬ 
stances affected the size of the flowers— 
these were generally of high merit, the 
great array of them flooding the dingy 
Drill Hall with flower beauty and bright¬ 
ness. Those from Messrs. Dobbie and Co. 
—a magnificent collection Imposingly dis¬ 
played—were as fine as could be desired, 
well meriting the Gold Medal awarded. 
Notable examples in a great gathering 
were Eclipse (Dutch breeder sort) (glow¬ 
ing crimson-scarlet), Inglcscombe Yellow, 
Nora Ware (lovely heliotrope shade), 
Louis XIV. (bronze), La Tulipe Noire 
(glossy maroon, almost black), and Re¬ 
membrance ’ (the best probably of the 
heliotrope class). Mrs. Moon and Ellen 
Willmott, elegant and unequalled among 
yellow-flowered Cottage sorts, were also 
good. The collection from Messrs. Sutton 
and Sons was smaller, though flowers of 
the highest quality were shown. Here, 
Clara Butt (an indispensable pink), Dom 
Pedro (deep bronze), Bacchus, Cardinal 
Manning, Rev. H. Ewbank (heliotrope), 
Sunbeam (cream and rose, a really de¬ 
lightful combination), Moonlight (yellow), 
and the brilliant Farncombe Sanders were 
among the best. Another collection of 
high excellence was that from Messrs. 
Barr and Sons-, which also, embracing a 
delightful assortment of the old English 
florists’ Tulips, covered a wider field of 
interest. Here the violet and heliotrope 
shaded varieties were concentrated in a 
central group, such as Remembrance, 
Franz Hals, Valentine, Rev. II. Ewbank, 
Melicette, and Dal Ongaro being noted 
among them. Goudvink (a lovely thing 
in old gold and bronze) and Golden Bronze 
stood out from the rest, of which there 
was a rich collection. Andromaque (ruby- 
red) was very fine. Messrs. R. W. Wal¬ 
lace and Co., and Messrs. R. II. Bath, 
Limited, also staged big collections. 

HARDY PLANTS AND ALPINES. 

Of these, not a few of the choicest were 
noted in a group from Messrs. R. Tucker 
and Sons. Notable instances were Phlox 
Douglas! (blue), the rich, clear blue of 
Aquilegia glandulosa, and the canary- 
yellow of Anemone sulphurea. Viola 
Iieduta, V. heteropliylla, and V. Bertolini 
(the last of Anemone Robinsoniana shade) 
were of irresistible charm, while Pin- 
guicula Reuteri (creamy white, faint pink 
markings) was not least among them all. 
Mr. II. J. Elwes had a few blooms of 
single-flowered Pieonies, one of soft yellow 
shade among them, with Cushion and 
other Irises—choice things, doubtless, all, 
but without names are not of teaching 
value. A wealth of the brilliant blue 
flowers of the common Geutianella came 


from Mr. George Kerswell, who, from the 
Exeter district, shows this uncommonly 
well. The more notable things in a big 
group from Mr. G. W. Miller were the 
Globe-flow T ers—of which a large collection 
was on view'—and Habranthus pratensis, 
the rich searlet-flowered Amaryllis, wiiich 
has proved quite hardy. In that from 
Messrs. William Cutbush and Sons, and 
associated with flowering shrubs, tw'o 
rarely-seen things—Schizocodon soldanel- 
loides, with pink, tubular, much-fringed 
blossoms, and Erinacea pungens, a little 
bush full of sky-blue, Pea-shaped flowers— 
W’cre charming, though more showy per¬ 
haps the rich red of Incarvillea grandi- 
flora. Then, the Auriculas from Mr. J. 
Douglas proved an irresistible source of 
attraction. George Lightbody, after 
nearly sixty years, is still one of the best 
show varieties, w'hile Beauty (green edge) 
was also noted. Mrs. J. Douglas is re¬ 
garded as the best blue alpine. Kaffir, 
Argus, Dean Hole, Mrs. Henwood, and 
Roxborough were others that stood out 
well in a delightful lot. Androsace 
Chumbyi (rose), Campanula Allioni (big 
violet bells), and Linaria Cymbalaria 
rosea were seen in a group from Mr. 
Clarence Elliott, Daphne Cneorum alba 
and Oxalis adenophylla (the last full of 
buds, but requiring sun to open) being also 
remarked. Choice Anemones in a group 
from Mr. G. Reuthe included A. alpina, 
A. sulphurea, A. rupieola, and A. globosa. 
Haberleas in variety were very pretty, 
though perhaps the finest plant of all, 
w’hich was freely show ? n, w'as Oxalis ennea- 
phylla grandiflora. Myosotis rupieola and 
the new r Lithospermum oleoides (w'ith 
bluish flowers) w'ere others of note. 
Mossy Saxifrages in variety, Androsace 
villosa, Daphne Cneomm, and Haberlea 
virginal is (pure white) were shown by 
Messrs. Baker, Wolverhampton, among 
many things. * Gentiana aoaulis alba 
(rare, but poor against the fine blue kind) 
was included. 

FLOWERING SHRUBS. 

These were of unusual beauty and in 
much variety. The newer things came 
from Messrs. Paul and Son, wflio gained 
an Award for the lovely Exochorda Alberti 
macrautha (a delightful plant, having 
3 feet long sprays of pure white flowers). 
The new white Pyrus Malus Sargenti w’as 
also shown, together with Amelanchlers 
and others. Mr. Charles Turner contri¬ 
buted freely of Lilacs (single and double, 
not a few being very fine). Reaumur 
(Award of Merit, 191C), Congo, Negro, and 
Souvenir de L. Spath are very dark- 
coloured sorts, Charles Sargent (pale- 
coloured double), Mme. Lemoine, Mme. F. 
Stepman, and Miss Willmott, the best of 
the whites*, the two last-named being 
double-flowered. Magnolias and the pure- 
white Pyrus Sargenti w r erc shown. In an 
interesting gathering from Messrs. J. 
Cheal and Sons, ^the lovely Prunus serru- 
lata J. H. VeitehVas well shown, together 
with Pyrus Mains speetabilis Riversi, P. 
M. Scheideckeri, I*. M. sanguinea (a beau¬ 
tiful dark-rosy form), Exoehorda alba, 
Magnolia Soulangeana rubra, and the 
snowy Spineu arguta inultiflora. Messrs. 
Piper showed Rosa Hugonix, beautiful 
examples of Wistaria sinensis alba, 
Cytisus Dallimorei, Genista Andreana 
prostrata, Lonieera sempervirens, with 
Clematises and other plants. 

ROSES. 

These, if less w f ell represented than at 
the last meeting, w’ere w’ell shown by lead¬ 
ing Anns, Mr. Elisha J. Hieks having an 
excellent lot, in w'hich Climbing Hillingdon 
(rich yellow) was a striking feature. 
Maman Turbat (pink - flowered cluster) 
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was charming, as were also Climbing 
Orleans, Ellen Poullsen (rosy and bright) 
and the rich crimson Princess Mary. In 
show boxes a large variety was on view. 
In the group from Messrs. Frank Cant and 
Co. many standards of Cluster and other 
Roses of well-known sorts were seen. In 
addition, stands of Richmond and Mrs. 
Foley Hobbs were in the foreground. In 
that from Messrs. Wm. Paul and Sons, the 
cream-coloured Souvenir de Gustave Prat, 
Yellow Banksian, Portia, and Paul’s 
Scarlet Climber were the chief, while from 
Messrs. B. R. Cant and Sons, Silver Moon, 
Blush Rambler, Goldfinch, Snow Queen, 
Anna Olivier, and Lady Roberts were 
among the more prominent sorts. 

GREENHOUSE PLANTS. 

Messrs. Carter and Co. contributed a 
very fine strain of Streptocarpi, in which 
pure white, pink, blue, violet, purple, and 
red coloured flowers of large size ap¬ 
peared. New Sweet Peas from Mr. 
Robert Bolton included Orange King 
(very fine colour). Victory (rose and 
blue) and Valentine (pink). Obviously 
distinct and good sorts, they were 
far too densely arranged to show their 
true worth. Carnations were shown 
by Messrs. Allwood Brothers and Stuart 
Low and Co., the last-named firm’s group 
including the new Perpetual-flowering 
Malmaison Mephisto (rose and white 
fancy), which is of exceptional size. 
From this latter source came a consider¬ 
able variety of greenhouse shrubby plants, 
Grevillea, Epacris, Eriostemon. Erica ven- 
tricosa vars. E. King Edward VII., and 
the lovely Leptospermum Nic-holi (covered 
with sprays of ruby-crimson flowers). 
Hippeastrums, standard Fuchsias, Ver¬ 
benas, and a choice assortment of Ferns, 
which included the New Zealand Oak 
Fern (Polypodium Vidgeni), were contri¬ 
buted by Messrs. H. B. May and Sons, 
who also had a choice lot of hardy Ferns. 


ORCHIDS. 

Sir Jeremiah Colman, Bart., Gatton 
Park, Reigate (gardener, Mr. W. Collier), 
contributed some very fine Odontiodas, not 
the least beautiful being O. St. Quentin 
(golden-yellow with red markings). O. 
Ada and O. Bradshawm (both rich- 
coloured and dark) were also noted. 
Choice things, too, came from Messrs. 
Armstrong and Brown, whose new Odon- 
tioda General Haig gained an Award of 
Merit. It is one of the O. Coronation set, 
with rose and white flowers margined 
with violet. Ccelogyne pandurata (flowers 
green and black), Miltonia vexillaria 
G. D. Owen, and Brasso - Cattleya 
Digby and Moss ire splendens were others 
of note. There were many choice Odon- 
toglossums flowering for the first time. 
In an interesting lot from Messrs. J. 
Cypher and Sons, Brasso-Oattleya Marome 
was one of the finer things, Laelio- 
Oattleya Fascinator being also remark¬ 
able. A specimen of Epidendrum xantlii- 
num x E. Boundi carried several terminal 
clusters of orange flowers, the variety 
notable for having been in flower for eight 
consecutive months and still in present¬ 
able condition. Messrs. Charlesworth and 
Co. had a bank rich in Odontoglossums 
and Odontiodas, together with Cattleyas 
and Miltonias, which the exigencies of 
space preclude giving in greater detail. 
Other Orchid groups were contributed by 
Messrs. Sander and Sons and Messrs. J. 
and A. McBean. 

FRUIT AND, VEGETABLES. 


An exhibit of new early Potatoes from 
Messrs- Sutton and Sons was admired by 
all, and doubtless was the most instruc¬ 
tive exhibit In the show. Planted on 
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February 5th, and grown in a cold-house 
throughout, produce in the highest state 
of perfection had resulted, large in size, 
and clean throughout. All were first-early 
varieties, seven varieties (roughly a peck 
of ench) being staged. The varieties were 
Dunottar Castle (oval), Gladiator. Ring¬ 
leader, May Queen (splendid sample), 
Carlsbrook Castle, Sutton’s Ashleaf (all 
Kidney varieties), and Harbinger (flat 
round). A rather extensive collection of 
vegetables was sent from Polesden Lacy, 
Dorking, by the Hon. Mrs. R. Greville 
(gardener, Mr. H. Prince), French Beans, 
Potatoes, Tomatoes, Carrots, and Aspara¬ 
gus being included. 

A complete list of the certificated plants 
and medals for groups will be found in 
our advertisement pages. 


BEE8. 


SOME BEE FLOWERS. 

During May and June there are many 
blossoms which stand out pre-eminently as 
good flowers from which bees get an 
abundance of nectar for honey-making. 
Among these are Apple, Raspberry, Holly, 
Hawthorn, Ragwort, White Clover, 
Borage, Charlock, Mustard, Sainfoin, 
Vetch, and Limnanthes Douglasi. The 
Ragwort is In bloom with White Clover, 
which is unfortunate, because the honey 
from it is unpleasant both in taste and 
aroma, whereas White Clover is exactly 
the reverse in both respects. For the 
honey connoisseur, therefore, the Ragwort 
often spoils the White Clover honey, 
though the ordinary person would fail to 
notice the taint. There is, of course, no 
remedy. Sainfoin and White Clover en¬ 
able the bee to produce a light-coloured 
honey of rare and pleasingly delicious 
quality and scent in astonishing quanti¬ 
ties. The former grows in its wild state 
in chalky limestone districts, but is now 
largely cultivated as a forage-plant by 
farmers elsewhere.. The botanical name 
of Sainfoin, Onobrychis, has a grotesquely 
amusing derivation. It is from two Greek 
words, meaning “ the ass ” (onos), and “ to 
bray ” (brychasthai), the idea being that 
this animal testifies his impatience to par¬ 
take of so agreeable a provender as this 
sweet herb when opportunity offers for the 
gratification of his desire. With regard 
to Hawthorn, it is not generally known 
that the nectar from this blossom is very 
plentiful, and the resulting honey parti¬ 
cularly luscious in taste and aroma. My 
own apiary is in a forest country where 
Hawthorn-trees grow in wild profusion. 
I have, therefore, gratifying reason for 
knowing this from happy experience. 
Limnanthes Douglasi flowers in May and 
June—late this year in the Midlands. It 
will grow almost anywhere, is most 
copious in flowers, and furnishes a rich 
harvest for the bees. If any plants could 
claim cultivation exclusively for bees, they 
would be this one and Borage. This latter 
blooms continuously from June until 
November, or the first frosts, and besides 
producing a honey of fine quality, is visited 
by bees even in moist weather. I give this 
on the authority of Langstroth. I have 
noticed this with the Raspberry and some 
Fears, too. 

June is an important month for bee¬ 
keepers, who must watch their bees closely 
and be quick to detect the need of fresh 
crates. A strong stock in a good season— 
as 191fi was—will fill a crate (20 to 
25 lb.) in eight or ton days. If the bee- 
master be unobservant, he may find his 
bees swarming through lack of simce. thus 
losing the rich harvest he would have en¬ 
joyed had he supplied further empty 


supers at the right time. Put the new 
super next above the excluder, and under 
the crate already on, of course. 

_B. R. H. 

Bees. —Erratum—In our issue of May 
2fith, 1017, page 290, column 8, lines 1 and 
2 should read : “ ... by cutting out 

all queen cells but one. Choose a strong- 
looking one, etc.” 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

PLAHTS AND FLOWERS. 

The Madonna Lily falling (J. B. Ward).- 
Various remedies have been tried, but up to 
the present none of them seem to have given 
general satisfaction. Spraying the plants with 
a solution of 2 os. of sulphide of potassium 
dissolved in 3 gallons of water has been re¬ 
commended, at the same time removing any 
decaying foliage and burning it. Lifting the 
bulbs and shaking them up in a bag of sulphur 
have in some cases proved efficacious. 

VEGETABLES. 

Tomato leaves curling (H .).—We do not 
think (there is anything the matter with your 
Tomato-plants because 'the leaves curl some¬ 
what, as that is a common feature with many 
varieties. So long as the leaves remain clean, 
stout, leathery, and of good colour there h 
nothing to fear. Give very little top air at 
night, however, whilst the nights are so cold, 
and especially he careful not to expose the 
plants to a cold draught, as that is harmful. 

Treatment of Beakale (Seakalc).— Yes; all 
-of the heads should be cut off level with the 
ground, leaving none .whatever, if any were 
left they would only flower and produce seed, 
and be of no practical use for future require¬ 
ments in the shape of affording Kale for cook¬ 
ing. The pots may be removed directly the 
produce under each has been cut. When cut¬ 
ting the stems down to ground-level place a 
handful of fine sifted ashes over the cut sur¬ 
faces afterwards to prevent slugs from eating 
the young growths when they appear. The 
number of growths to leave on each stem de¬ 
pends on the age of the latter. If they were 
planted last year one only will suffice; if two 
years and upwards, then from two to three 
may be retained, according to the site and 
vigour of the root-stem. In all oases select the 
strongest of the growths for retention, and 
thin out as soon as the best of the shoots can 
be determined. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Destroying wireworm (Chiswick ).—'The best 
cure for wireworm is gas-lime, but as this 
must be dug into the ground at least three 
months before you sow or plant any crops, the 
season would be too far advanced for them 
to be of any value. Rape-cake is a good 
trap. Bury small pieces just below the soil to 
attract wireworms. You might also bury 
small elioes of Mangolds. Turnips, Potatoes, or 
Carrots below the surface, a small skewer 
being stuck into each piece to show where it 
is buried. These traps should he examined 
every morning. Any of the eoil fumigants now 
on the market are also good remedies, digging 
these into the soil according to the instruc¬ 
tions given with each. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

E. P. S .—You are doing quite right, but, in 
addition, we would 6ugge@t giving the tree a 
good mulch of well-rotted manure. Though 
the leaves are browned, it is just possible that 

the plant may recover.- Woodleigh—We see 

no reason why the screw-top bottles should not 

answer, the point being to exclude the air.- 

Barnet .—Sugar Beet is of no use in preserving 
jam. See note on “ Sugar Beet for fruit pre¬ 
serving,” May 19th, page 268. The only way 
to bottle the fruit if you are unable to get 
sugar. _ 

NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Name of plant.— P. Burgess.— The Bird 
Cherry (Prunue Padue). 

Original from 
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NOTE8 OF THE WEEK. 

A lilac Chelranthus.— This (Chelranthus 
1'nifolius), which I got from Mr. Clarence 
Klliott, is one of my prettiest flowers in 
May—a line colour, dwarf habit, and quite 
hardy when .so many things we believed in 
have perished. It is a plant to adorn any 
rock garden, though it does well in borders. 
Its native country is Spain.—W. 

Valerians. — I thought Valerians were 
proof against weather or poor soil, but I 
find many are killed and no seedlings have 
appeared. In the same border Tree Lupins 
and many other plants are untouched. The 
week ending May 19th has been all that 
the heart of a gardener could desire, 
peutle showers of rain and everything 
looking bright.— E. C. Buxton, Coed Derw, 
Biting-y-Coed. 

Paeony-flowered Dahlias.— It is question¬ 
able whether these giant-flowered Dahlias 
will ever become really popular. Cer¬ 
tainly they are very showy, but their 
growth is gross, and the blooms, if strik¬ 
ing, are coarse. At one time I was rather 
taken with them, but their aggressive 
habit and the fact that the blooms are of 
l'ttle value for cutting led me to alter my 
opinion of their value.—W. McG. 

“ Suckering " Tea Roses.— A week or two 
ago I told of the struggle to free Mine. 
Haste Rose of the straggling Dog Brier, 
and now have spent a warm evening with 
others, the worst lieing Souvenir de Stella 
drey, and wondering at the stereotyped 
ways of the propagator in giving us such a 
needless labour. Some of the plants were 
dead, others so feeble that they could not 
*-ve the stout cutting to insert in Sep¬ 
tember. The culture of this Rose must be 
piven up by me if healthy growth aud 
cannot be secured.—W. 

The white Lilac.— The old white Lilac is 
H overing exceptionally well thi8 season. 
In one place where two or three big bushes 
are kicked by some dwarf Yew r s the effect 
is very pleasing. There are few flowers 
that show to better advantage in large 
dark vases if lightly and naturally 
arranged, only they must be used sparingly 
if the room is small. The majority of the 
plants in the neighbourhood seem to be 
worked on the old purple. -They seldom 
fail to flower freely, but make very little 
annual growth, a fact possibly attributable 
1 1 attacks of one of the forms of fungus to 
which the Lilac is subject and which often 
■nrnes a premature dropping of the leaves. 

K. B. 8., Hardwick. 

Th# Prophet-flower (Arnebia echioides). 

This plant is now* so beautiful that I 
Pel justified in emphasising its more ex¬ 
tended culture; although long introduced, 

I Mieve it is still eomi*aratively rare. It 

m»t fastidious, for if planted in full sun- 
diino it makes a very effective group, but 
it prefers partial shade, and is happier 
'imkr these conditions, the growth being 
t iller and the flowers larger. It usually 
1 miunenoes to flower at>out the middle of 
April (but was a few weeks later this 
and goes on till midsummer. If the 
•dd flower-stems are cut off it will bloom 
a#iin in the autumn. Directly it has done 
H wring is the Isist time to propagate this 
plmt. it sometimes ripens seeds, but the, 
■ uwns can be easily spltt-up with pietes 
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of the roots attached, or even cuttings very 
soon make good plants if inserted and kept 
shaded and moist.—G. 

Golden Crass.— Mr. E. A. Bowles found 
this some years ago in the Botanical Gar¬ 
den at Birminghapa and gave me a plant. 
The colour is really golden, and the flowers, 
on stems about 2 feet high, very graceful. 
It was quite Indifferent to the hard winter 
and is really first-rate, I have not seen 
it offered for sale, but a well-known 
nurseryman told me he had a good stock.— 
E. C. Buxton, Coed Derw , Bettws-y-Coed. 

Alpine Anemones.— I was interested in 
reading, in the issue of May 20th, page 280, 
Mr. Clarence Elliott’s letter on alpine 
Anemones. I sowed some seeds of the 
Sulphur Anemone three years ago. The 
plants come up each spring, and now, in 
their third year, are about 2J inches high, 
with their three-parted leaves and little 
furry stems. At their present rate of 
growth I cannot expect to see them look¬ 
ing at all like their parent or flowering 
for another ten years.— St. Mary’s Garden, 
titoke Prior, Worcs. 

The “ttubwort” (Oxalis Acetosella).—I 
had no idea this little native gave such a 
beautiful effect until the other day when 
marching along the road between Shering- 
ham and Holt I saw great masses of it 
clothing the steep banks. The flowers 
almost hid Its fresh green leaves. I have 
often seen it in small patches in woods iu 
Sussex, but never before as it is seen in 
the district referred to. The spot where I 
saw it so effective is where the road winds 
through hilly country with a small wood 
on one side and a large hedge on the other. 
If such an effect could be obtained with 
this tiny plant in the alpine garden it is 
well worth including, for we grow many 
plants of less beauty.—E. Markham. 

Grafting.— In these gardens there are 
many very large specimens of Moutun 
Pooonies, which are, when in bloom, quite 
a feature. The plants, on their own roots, 
are of great age and size. A gentleman 
in the neighbourhood, seeing them in 
bloom, procured from a continental 
nursery a dozen plants. These I saw 
shortly after their arrival. They were 
weedy-looklng, grafted stuff, and were for 
a season grown in pots in a cold-frame. 
In the month of May following they were 
planted out. This was three years ago. 
Not one of them survive to-day. Grafting 
is a fatal mistake when propagation can be 
effected, as in the case of Moutan Pcconies, 
by layering.— W. McGuffoc, Balmae, 
Kirkcudbright. 

Ribes Maxlmowiozi.— This is an interest¬ 
ing and attractive species of recent Intro¬ 
duction, for, although si>ecimens were col¬ 
lected during the latter part of last cen¬ 
tury, it was not until seeds were sent to 
Messrs. Veitch by Mr. E. H. Wilson, in 
1904, that it became available for the 
gardens of the British Isles. Under 
normal conditions It grows up to 9 feet 
high in China. Here it has already grown 
into a vigorous bush half that height. It 
belongs to the Currant section of the 
family, its leaves being somewhat like 
those of the Black Currant in appearance. 
Iieaves, stalks, and young wood are, how¬ 
ever, sticky to the touch •through being 
covered by soft, glandular hairs. The in¬ 
dividual flowers are small and dull purple, 


both calyx and corolla being coloured, but 
as they are produced many, together in 
stiff, erect, cylindrical racemes, they have 
a striking appearance. Male and female 
flowers are borne on different plants, and, 
so far, the fresh fruits have not been 
noticed, but on dried specimens they are 
very conspicuous by reason of the glandu¬ 
lar hairs that thickly cover the berries. A 
hybrid between this and such a species as 
R. sanguineum ought to make a good 
garden plant. R. Maximowiczi cau be in¬ 
creased in the same way as the common 
Currants.—D. 

Wayside bloom.— This district is rich in 
wayside bloom of all kinds, and at the 
present time the show is attractive. The 
Whins are in gorgeous flower—rather later 
than usual. The snowy blossoms of the 
Sloe, of which there is a great quantity 
in every coppice and hedgerow, Are also 
noticeable. Presently May blossom will 
succeed the Sloe, and the flowers of the 
Crab-tree will shortly open. In places on 
the margins of woods near to the roads 
Laburnums and Rowan trees have been 
freely planted, these adding greatly to the 
interest of the wayside. Fortunately, 
motor traffic is not excessive, and, as a 
result, the trees are not spoiled by dust, as 
is all too often the case.—W. McG., 
Balmae , Kirkcudbright. 

Primula Forrestl. —Questions have been 
raised with regard to the hardiness of 
Primula Forresti. Professor Bayley-Bal- 
four, iu his pnj»er at the Primula Confer¬ 
ence, says it is “ not quite hardy—in the 
north, at least—more resentful of damp 
than cold.” This has been borne out by 
experience since the Conference was held 
in 1913, although in certain positions and 
places in the north it has stood well, even 
without the glass covering suggested in 
the paper referred to. In my garden it 
has stood two winters without covering, 
but has been in a dry, unusually well- 
drained position. In other parts it has 
succumbed, more to damp than cold. In 
the wall garden of Sir Herbert Maxwell at 
Monreith, Wigtownshire, P. Forresti also 
stands well, the retaining wall, combined 
with the mildness of the climate of Wig¬ 
townshire, apparently suiting this fine 
Chinese Primula.—S. Arnott. 

Narcissus posticus ornatus fl.-pi. —This 
novelty gained an Award of Merit when 
shown before the Royal Horticultural 
Society on May 8th and needs no recom¬ 
mendation beyond that conveyed in the 
above name. It is just a double-flowered 
ornatus, and, as such, destined—assuming 
the doubling to be constant and the variety 
of good constitution—to enjoy as wide a 
popularity as the single-flowered form has 
now for so many years. Iu the doubling 
all evidence of the brilliant pheasant-eye 
crown of the original has been deleted, a 
rosette of petals of snowy purity alone re¬ 
maining, together with the fragrance typi¬ 
cal of the race. In double white Narcissi 
the newcomer is practically alone, the 
later-flowering double, the Gardenia- 
flowered Narcissus (Nr p. fl.-pl.), in no sense 
a serious competitor, the so-called “ blind¬ 
ness ” to which it is addicted and the fact 
that it cannot be forced limiting its general 
utility. The variety ornatus submits to 
moderately early forcing with impunity, 
and as the new double is likely to be simi¬ 
larly endowed, it will,i^Ye.n^ospcclal value 
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to market men and florists. Judging from 
the small handful of flowers shown all were 
identical in thefr rosette-like formation 
and unsullied purity, the only difference 
remarked being the texture of the petals, 
which appeared less substantial than in a 
well-grown p. ornatus. Remembering the 
season has this year been so unkind to all 
the Narcissi this valuable novelty may have 
suffered with the rest. I do not know its 
origin, but, from the habit being identical 
with that of the single form, should 
imagine it to have originated as a sport.— 
E. H. Jenkins. 

Viola gracilis from seed.— I am posting 
you a box of flowers of Viola gracilis seed¬ 
lings. A trial bed of them is very bril¬ 
liant here just now; not one has come 
true typical gracilis. Some of the lighter 
shades and those with rayed centres of 
peacock-blue are, I think, delightful, and 
the stems are good and long for picking. 
In the some box are a few blossoms of my 
Viola septemtrionalis. The plants should 
have been grown in rather richer, moister 
soil than these have had. The stems then 
come quite half as long again, and the 
flowers a good deal larger. This species 
is quite hardy. It stood out in an open 
position both at the nursery and in 
my private garden, without any protec¬ 
tion whatever, and last winter has left it 
untouched.— Clarence Elliott, Stevenage . 

Dianthus barbatus x negleotus.—I am 

much interested in Mr. ElliotCs descrip¬ 
tion of this hybrid. I made a similar 
cross in July, 1914, and the seedling 
bloomed within eleven months, with 
bright-rose, single flowers, with a very 
marked grey-blue eye. The buff reverse 
of the mother plant is lost. The flowers 
are absolute mules, and have these last 
two years refused to take any pollen what¬ 
ever. The flowering period, even here, is 
from June till autumn. Hitherto, the 
early flowers have been stamenless, but in 
August they develop stamens. The growth 
of the plant is prodigious, not much taller 
than D. negiectus, quite green. The side 
shoots root before division, unlike any 
alpine Pink I know of. In 1915 I took 
twenty tufted plants off the seedling. I 
have not counted how many I have now. 
Rooted shoots may be snipped off at any 
time of its growth. It has proved per¬ 
fectly hardy and sturdy, and only very 
few plants have damped off.—L. I. Rogers, 
HoUin Lane, Leeds. 

Meconopsls Integrlfolla. —A few days 
since I saw a fine colony of this in full 
bloom in the rock garden at Wisley. For 
so late a season the opening of so large a 
number of flowers in the earliest days of 
May was hardly to be expected, yet their 
coming, and in such perfection, proves that 
(he plant is quite hardy. This reminds 
me of a remark made by Mr. E. II. Wilson 
a year or two after he sent home the seeds : 
“All the flowering examples I have seen,” 
he said, “ have been most disappointing, 
and I can only attribute it to coddling. No 
plant is more perfectly hardy,” he con¬ 
tinued, “and any attempt to grow it in 
frames must end in failure.” A day or 
two later I was able to show Mr. Wilson 
a photograph of a magnificent group grown 
by Mr. Milner, Tot.ley Hall, Sheffield, a 
bleak and cold district bordering on the 
moors and 700 feet Above sea level. The 
picture proved the truth of Iiis words. 
The present time is ideal for planting, and 
young, vigorous seedlings should be put 
out at once in a well prepared bed of loam 
and rich vegetable mould.—E. H. Jenkins. 

Rosa Hugonls. — Gaining an Award of 
Merit on May 8th when shown before the 
Royal Horticultural Society Should serve 
tjr> bring into ifromiji(^i?e ^[^the most 


charming of single-flowered Roses. The 
species is from Western China, and is be¬ 
lieved to be the only yellow-flowered Rose 
introduced from that country. It has been 
some years in cultivation, and occasionally 
large specimens are seen in private gar¬ 
dens. One such that I recall last year 
reached fully 9 feet high and C feet or more 
through. In the bush form noted the 
above-named specimen when in flower de¬ 
fied description, though it promises equally 
well—as witness the certificated examples 
—when grown either as a pillar plant or 
as a weeping standard. It is valuable, too, 
because of its early flowering. Mr. Elisha 
Hicks has been exhibiting sprays of it for 
weeks past, hence we have proof that it 
forces well, while, apart from all, the 
pretty shade of yellow renders it quite 
unique. The elegant pinnate leaves in 
character are akin to those of R. Moyesi 
and R. Willmottae, constituting a pretty 
foil to the charming flow r ers.—E. H. 
Jenkins. 

The Honey Balm (Melittls Melisophyl- 
lum).—I was glad to see someone writing, 
in your paper of May 12th, about Melittis 
Melisophyllum, a plant so seldom spoken 
of or even known. I have only once found 
it wild in England, in a lane in S. Devon, 
after flowering time, and it did not seem 
a very good specimen, but I have found it 
in abundance in Switzerland, and -thought 
it a beautiful and charming plant. It 
grew about 18 inches high, strong and 
healthy, wdth pink and white flow’ers 
nearly as big as those of a Snapdragon. 
It grew in Grass with shade overhead 
from thinly branched trees, so that the 
sun could come flickering through—the 
same kind of shade that Hepaticas like. 
I got a plant at Bex, in the Rhone Valley, 
six years ago, and after keeping it a 
month in a small tobacco-tin I planted it 
in my wild garden as soon as I got back 
to England. I was very much pleased 
when it came up the following year. I 
have it in Grass, and each year it gets 
stronger and flowers better. This spring 
it has about six stems. I have some seed¬ 
lings as w’ell from It. It is certainly a 
plant that should be more widely grown. 
— St. Mary’s Garden, Stoke Prior , 
Worcester. 

China Rose Countess de Cayla.— Having 
enjoyed this attractive Rose for some 
years, I had begun to think it one of the 
Roses that might be trusted on the Brier, 
but I find some of a large group In good 
soil infested with suckers of the Brier, 
some trees dead, and others very feeble. 
In pulling up the plants, the stock in some 
cases as w'ell as the Rose was quite dead. 
In others, the Brier stock had made 
vigorous efforts to spread in the soil. In 
both cases the effect—evil for the Rose. So 
I shall have to fill up the gaps in this great 
bed with some summer plant, and begin 
the grow th of the charming Countess again 
in autumn, next time certainly not on 
the Brier or anything but the root of the 
Rose. There is not anything masquerad¬ 
ing in the name of science or art more 
fatuous than the stereotyped practice of 
grafting a beautiful China Rose on the 
wild Brier. There is really no more 
reason to graft a China Rose on a Dog 
Brier than to graft a Raspberry. It 
is only the stereotyped wray of the Rose 
propagator, leading in due time to the 
death of a lovely Rose, and filling the 
good soil wdth long and hideous roots of 
the Dog Brier.—W. 

Narcissus Buttercup.— This is the result 
of a cross between N. Emperor and N. 
Jonquilla. Many Narcissi this season have 
been very poor. Late in flowering gener¬ 
ally, the consistently dry, parching winds 


by day and night, together with strong sun 
during the day, have been too much for 
them, and large numbers had hardly 
reached their prime before they were 
shrivelled up. That above named is an 
exception. A late-eomer naturally—and 
later than usual this year—it is only now T 
(May 11th) in its prime; and, save for the 
Jonquil itself, practically alone. Not only 
rich in colour and of great refinement 
throughout, its fine petal texture enables it 
to endure far beyond the limits of most 
other sorts. This last property it doubt¬ 
less inherited from the Jonquil, from which 
also it gets its delicate perfume. A email 
clump of it is now very fine, the tallest 
stem just 22 inches even in my very light 
and dry soil, and in a most exceptional 
year. Doubtless in a letter, cooler soil a 
finer stature would result, and with it even 
larger and more handsome flowers. A 
quality I admire in Buttercup Is that the 
flow'ers look at one and are, therefore, good 
from afar. It is, happily, a good doer.— 
S. S. 


Ross Charlss E. Shea.— This Roqe, which 
last year gained the Gold medal of the 
National Rose Society, was among out¬ 
standing novelties at the Royal Horticul¬ 
tural Show on May 8th, when its raiser, 
Mr: Elisha J. Hicks, included a magni¬ 
ficent stand of it in his fine exhibit. Of 
rich rose colour, very fragrant, of fine 
form, and well poised on 18-inch-long 
stems, it surpassed all else in the Rose line 
in the exhibition, unless it was that other 
richly fragrant Rose, Climbing Hillingdon, 
in the same exhibit. Everybody loves a 
fragrant Rose, and thoee named, together 
with Mrs. George Norwood and Mrs. 
Elisha J. Hicks, all rich in this attribute, 
have recently appeared from the above- 
named raiser. It is to be hoped he will 
give us many more of other shades equally 
fragrant and so enable gardeners to dis¬ 
pense with many that arc not and which 
have little more than colour and form to 
commend them to notice.—E. H. J. 


Narcissus prlnceps.— Of this good and 
graceful variety “ G. L. J., Croydon,*’ 
writes, at page 2G7 of Gardening, that 
“ although one of the cheapest varieties. 
I think it hardly worth buying because of 
Its rapid deterioration and second-rate 
quality of the flowers.” No one, I think, 
has ever said that N. princeps was first- 
rate, so that. Ilie consensus of opinion 
would in that respect agree with that of 
“ G. L. J.” The case is different when he 
speaks of its “ rapid deterioration,” since, 
after n thirty years’ exi>erie»oe of it (dur¬ 
ing which I must have burnt some tons), I 
found the variety praeticnlly became a 
weed, the smallest chats from screening 
coming up everywhere, making in a con pic 
of seasons, on hard-standing ground used 
for Carnations in summer, sturdy growth 
and Nut-hard bulbs that surprised one. 
These were never planted, anti their only 
covering was ashes over a hungry bit of 
stony ground. Many, wheeled to the rub¬ 
bish-heap with the sweepings, came up as 
thick as spring Onions, and to such an ex¬ 
tent that such material was subsequently 
taken to the coke-heap. ,In the open 
quarters, of poor soil generally, the variety 
did well, many thousands being lifted an¬ 
nually for forcing. Bulbs overlooked at 
such a time w’ere of unusual strength the 
following year. N. princeps does best of 
all permanently planted— i.e.. naturalised 
in cool, moist loams—when it assumes 
considerable vigour. In one instance, 
where It has been so planted for a score of 
years it gets far above knee-high each 
year, producing sheaves of flowers which 
make one admit that for such a soil it is 
by no means a Pqffodil to L>c despised — 


E. H. Jenkins. 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

NARCISSI’S LEEDSI WHITE QUEEN. 
This is a liandsomo, vigorous, and early- 
lloweriiig variety, and should lx? included 
in every collection. It may be best de¬ 
scribed as a glorified pure white Sir 
Watkin. The flower is of good substance 
and qualit 3 % it has a large, pure white 
perianth, and broad overlapping segments ; 
the eup is beautifully frilled and opens a 


as the strain, is an exceptionally good one 
and the plants are doing well, there has 
been a most attractive display.—S. Arnott. 


HARDY FLOWER NOTES. 

Phlox saffruticosa.— Although this sec- 
* tlon of the family is not so effective as the 
varieties of P. decussata commonly grown, 
it certainly deserves more attention than 
: it gets from hardy flower growers gener¬ 
ally. The varieties in this section being 
inferior in yigour to the more or less 
rotust-habited kinds so much in favour, 
they need a little more care as regards 


Narcissus Lecdsi White Queen. From a photograph in the gardens 
at Lit ford Hall , Oundlc. 


very pale yellow, but grows white with 
age. __F. W. G. 

Primula cashmeriana.—This has within 
recent years given us a considerable 
number of varieties of varying shades and 
colours, ranging from deep purple, rose, 
and light purple to white. The size of 
heads and of Individual flowers has also 
been increased. One of the best stocks I 
have seen for some time was observed re¬ 
cently in the grounds of the old M’Lellan 
Castle of Kirkcudbright. For some years 
a careful and skilful series of work in con¬ 
nection with the preservation of this fine 
old castle has been in progress. A g< 
planting ocplimpriafra vyQna 


choice of position and feeding, as, unless 
well nourished, they are almost valueless 
for garden decoration. Being of lowly 
stature and not quickly forming big stools 
they are well fitted for the borders that 
are commonly found in villa gardens of 
moderate dimensions. Coming into bloom 
considerably earlier than the decussata 
varieties and producing their flowers more 
continuously they are certainly worthy of 
careful culture, but, as before mentioned, 
this they must have, for, half-starved, they 
present a miserable appearance, and should 
a hot spell of weather come they quickly 
go out of bloom. I have no experience of 
these in northern districts and on heavy 
land, but should say that in localities 


where hardy plants come into bloom 
rather late they would be valuable. On 
light soils and in the warmer districts a 
mulch of manure or vegetable refuse will 
make all the difference in a dry time. 

Belljs syt.vestris certainly has its 
charms, being a glorified form of our own 
little si>eeies, but possessing, unfortunately, 
an element of tenderness which renders it 
a prey to hard winters. It is one of those 
things which should be systematically pro¬ 
tected, so that the grower is not caught 
napping and from want of a little atten¬ 
tion at the right time lose his stock of 
plants, which is what hapinmed to me some 
years ago. A good protection is that 
afforded by leaves kept from blowing away 
by a branch laid on them. 

The Creeping Rosemary mentioned by 
“ W.” (p. 231) is, I suppose, Rosmarinus 
prostratus, which I took to l>e much 
hardier than it is. I thought it w’ould be 
as enduring as the common Rosemary, and 
put it on a mound in an exposed position. 
It is killed, root and branch, and must 
therefore be classed among the things of 
which a hard winter takes heavy toll. It 
is good for covering big stones or creeping 
over bare places, and is a good companion 
to the dwarf kinds of Cotoneaster. 

Zausciineria californica. —I was fully 
aware that this could not stand the com¬ 
bination of wet and cold which often 
characterises the English winter, and 
therefore protected with a pane of glass 
until the very hard weather set in and 
then put a flower-pot over the crowns. 
When a change came I unfortunately re¬ 
moved the protection, and, being unwell 
when the last and most damaging frost 
came, it was not replaced, the consequence 
being that there is not a vestige of life left. 
This Californian plant should have one of 
the warmest positions in the place close to 
a south wall if possible, but even there it 
is not safe without some kind of protection. 

Plumbago Larpentve is a very easy 
plant to grow, increasing freely by means 
of its underground stems, and is truly 
valuable as giving a bit of blue colour 
quite late in the autumn when the floral 
procession is nearly closed. The difficulty 
l have found is to place it so that it gets 
enough exposure to ripen the grow ths and 
bring on flower expansion and at the same 
time afford some protection against autumn 
frosts, which in a very open ]>osition will 
sometimes quite destroy the blooms. 
Hitherto I have grow r n it near a Holly 
hedge and facing west, where In a fairly 
warm summer and autumn free from sharp 
frosts it gives a nice display. I have put 
several clumps at the foot of a low wall 
facing w T est where more sun comes, and I 
have no doubt that the flower-buds w’ill 
form more abundantly, but it is the late 
frosts I fear. This Leadw’ort is not a plant 
for northern districts, but in the warmer 
counties it should have a place in most 
gardens, as although it may fail sometimes, 
it affords real pleasure at a time wdien 
there is so little variety in the outdoor 
garden and blue flow r ers are very scarce at 
that time of year. 

Anemone apennina. —I do not remember 
to have seen this Windflow r er in such line 
condition as it is this season. Like all 
other hardy plants it was late in throwing 
up its blooms, and since, the flow r ers began 
to expand w*e have had no frost worth 
mentioning, no rain, and the sun has been 
hot, so that the blooms are in every way 
perfect. I have several tolerably large 
beds of this Anemone, and crowds of 
beautiful blossoms facing the sun form a 
lovely garden picture. These beds are 
sheltered by a thick Ilolly hedge which 
keeps off cold winds, my object being to 
increase the stock I transplanted two years 
ago into well-stirred swfcet soil, adding 
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some leaf-mould. At the beginning of the 
winter I top-dressed with leaf-mould and a 
little rotten dung, and the plants evidently 
enjoy this liberal treatment. 

Anemone banuxculoides, the yellow 
wood Anemone, should be massed to 
realise its decorative worth, and, like the 
foregoing, certainly enjoys good food. I 
gave mine a top-dressing of rotten manure 
in the winter, the effect of which is now 
plainly seen. The foliage is very luxuriant 
and hundreds of blossoms are now (May 
1st) expanded. The effect of this mass of 
yellow blossoms in the bright sunshine is 
very good. My beds of this are on a 
slightly sloping bank. J. Cornhill. 

Byfleet. 

THE MOHAVE DESEHT. 

A little before Christmas a year ago I 
went to live in the desert—in the heart of 
Mohave. My botanical expeditions had 
led me, to be sure, many times into and 
through the desert, but I had never before 
resided continuously in one place and 
watched the seasons cotae and go, the 
changes in the animal life, the changes in 
the rich and varied plant life. 

Now it appears that a certain widespread 
misapprehension must be corrected at the 
outset. Apparently the popular conception 
ot a desert is that derived from the picture 
in the fifth-grade geography—a level, 
boundless and naked waste stretching to 
indefinite horizons, with a camel or two 
in a religious attitude in the foreground, 
the nose of the camel complacently and 
conveniently thrust into the sand. These 
ideas will be found somewhat defective in 
the way of preparedness for actual experi¬ 
ence in one of the two great Californian 
deserts, that of the Colorado, and wholly 
defective for the other, the Mohave. 

The two outstanding features of the 
Mohave Desert, which everywhere stamp 
its 25,000 square miles with restless inter¬ 
est, are the numerous mountain ranges and 
the abundant plant life; the mountain 
ranges on every hand exciting the imagina¬ 
tion by their peculiar or geometrical and 
often fanciful outlines, whilst constantly 
playing their colours against the changing 
tints of air and sky; the vegetation, no 
less singular on account of its strange and 
curious forms and the remarkable charac¬ 
ter of the structures designed to bring 
about the most rigid conservation, over 
long and indefinite drought periods, of the 
minimum water supply, all this likewise 
makes unceasing demand upon the 
traveller’s interest and attention. 

The Mohave is really an inland plateau, 
ranging on the average from 2,000 feet to 
5,000 feet and with two main seasons, the 
cold or winter period and the heat or sum¬ 
mer period. Rainfall is both extremely 
deficient and erratic. In the depth of 
winter, during my residence at Waterman 
ranch, in the geographical centre of the 
Mohave, ice formed nearly every night, 
the mercury occasionally falling to 9 dogs, 
below zero, and in early January the whole 
desert was under snow. Great troops of 
Oambel quail flocked into the barnyards 
for food and the protection of the build¬ 
ings; occasional sparrows likewise fore¬ 
gathered eagerly for provender; a rock- 
wren or two flew from rock to rock on the 
low cliffs; bush-tits enlivened the Mesquite 
trees; the earth was suddenly alive with 
the tell-tale tracks of the wild creatures— 
and in the depths of night we heard the 
distant passenger call of migrating geese. 
Then after a fortnight came a most un¬ 
usual rain—not like a thunder shower in 
the desert, with blue sky showing in 
patches here or there or off on the horizon, 
tut with the clouds close alj around and 
CfltfftefeSnt^t^OTphnch fore¬ 


man happily expressed it. Thenceforth 
there was reason to watch eagerly for the 

SHORT SPRING 

which comes stealthily and departs sud¬ 
denly. One could follow the minute 
germinating seedlings and see them in¬ 
crease and expand, on mesa and in 
bottoms, but the winter shrubs, masses of 
rigid Thorns and Spines, evaded the" 
vigilance of the watcher, because these, 
after long waiting, are extremely sensi¬ 
tive to a positive rise of temperature after 
moisture. There followed then a warm 
night and the next day all the Trumpet 
Thorns and Water Jackets, but yesterday 
masses of wiiite spines, were to-day draped 
in garments of delicate green—a green 
which lost nothing in having as its foil 
the gray rocks of the desert and the dull, 
dark foliage of the ever-present creosote- 
bush, the most abundant and widespread 
of desert shrubs. 

In the real, but short, springtime come 
days of high colour, and these fleeting 
days usually fall in April. Untold billions 
and billions of flowering annuals a few 
inches high which for w T eeks have been 
gathering force vegetatively in the desert 
washes, suddenly burst into bloom, form¬ 
ing broad bands of colour, which stretch 
on and on for leagues and leagues through 
the desert, winding like parti-coloured 
ribbons amongst the pastel-coloured hills. 
For a few days there is a riot of Evening 
Primroses, Gilias, Owl’s Clover, Phacelins, 
Mimuli, Poppies, and various Composite. 
Lilac Sunbonnets and a prostrate Nama 
form patterns of delicate and alluring 
colours on the sandy mesas. 

. DESERT SHRUBS 
come into flower with these annuals. The 
yellow of Cassia stretches up the slope for 
miles, Stanleya lifts its yellow wands, 
whilst here and there are small colonies of 
the Da leas, enriched with their royal- 
purple blossoms. Swarms of bees buzz 
about the curious Turpentine Broom, 
plundering its inky flowers. There shrubs, 
and many other such as the widespread 
Sand-Bur, do not occur in the great valley, 
but the annuals mentioned above some¬ 
times do occur, or more often are repre¬ 
sented by close relatives. 

Through such a world we drive one day, 
on and on, until coming to the fine, gently 
sloping mesa which leads to the mining 
camp of Coolgardie* On this mesa are 
scattered by hundreds the 

JOSHUA TREES, 

or Yucca brevifolia, like an open orchard, 
the branches weighed down with dense 
clusters of flowers—flowers with some¬ 
thing of the heavy feeling of some Orchids. 
This may well be the finest of all Yucca 
groves. Everywhere are the flowering 
annuals; shrubs bloom on every hand; a 
mocking bird flings out jubilant notes 
from the tiptop of a Yucca branch. The 
whole landscape is luminous in sunshine; 
violet airs hang like gauze around the 
horizons; purple mountain ranges stretch 
northward and are lost in the confines of 
the Panamint and of Death Valley. This, 
therefore, is spring time in the desert. 

One small tree deserves special notice, 
since it resists completely the blandish¬ 
ments of the early spring. The Mesquite 
holds back its foliage and makes no ad¬ 
venture until all frost danger is quite 
passed. It is the surest index of weather 
in the desert. Of the Mesquites there are 
two species, the Honey Mesquite, with 
straight pods, and the Screw-bean Mes¬ 
quite, with tightly-coiled ones. The Honey 
Mesquite, even more than the Screw-bean, 
vas a highly useful tree to the Indian. 
The sweet nutritious pods furnished him 


food, the foliage sufficed as a browse fur 
his pony, with its poles he constructed a 
dwelling, and its hard wood provided 
material for a large variety of household 
implements and utensils. The Mesquite 
occupied as important relation to his 
domestic economy as the Canoe Cedar to 
the North-West Indians or the Bread-fruit 
Tree to the South Sea Islander. Nor does 
the white settler neglect the tree so highly 
regarded by the Indian.— Wili.is Linn 
Jepson in The University of California 
Journal of Agriculture. 

Mesquite is Prosopis juliflora—a deci¬ 
duous small tree or shrub—characteristic 
of the Mohave and Colorado deserts. It is 
a remarkable desert tree, very useful to 
desert tribes and white settlers. Th*> 
flowers furnish food for bees, hence the 
common name “ Honey Mesquite .” 

Screw Bean Mesquite is Prosopis pubes- 
cens—also a small tree, with spiny 
branches. Grows in deserts of South Cali¬ 
fornia. Beans sweet and nutritious, used 
by Indians as food, also as fodder for 
cattle. Both belong to Pea family—Legn- 
minosw. W. J. B. 

THE WHITE CUP 
(Niebembergia rfyulabis). 

This beautiful dwarf rock garden plant 
is, on account of its name, too often given 
the wrong sort of soil and aspect, with the 
result that it fails to flower. It comes 
from La Plata, where it grows by stream- 
sides, but it is a good plant for the rock 
garden. Its specific name denotes that it 
is a stream-side plant in its native country, 
and on account of its name it is constantly 
planted in moist places in the rock garden. 
People are always writing to me saying 
that they put it by the pond, or In a da nip 
spot, and that it has^ grown aJ3d spread 
profusely, but never flowered. Nicholson 
says that moisture and a little shade are 
the chief conditions required. My own 
experience is the jexaet reverse of this. I 
grow the plant in 60 size pots in light 
loam, and in a cold frame, which is such a 
sun trap that it becomes a furnace even 
with the lights entirely removed, as they 
are, from March till September. By the 
time the plants are ready'to flower they 
have become pot-bound, the pots a solid 
mass of roots and running stems, and then 
they cover themselves with a sheet of 
white cup-shaped flowers for six or eight 
weeks.' I have also grown the plant on 
the flat in a rock garden, where the soil 
was sandy and hungry, and exposed to the 
full sun. Here, too, it flowered with 
almost unbelievable profusion. 

Nlerembergla rivularis flowers at a very 
useful time of year—July and August— 
when the main flush of alpine flowers is 
past. The plant runs about freely, form¬ 
ing a mat of slender-rooting stems just 
under the surface of the soil. The flowers 
are pure white, cup-shaped, like those of 
a white Campanula carpsitica, each 11 
Inches across (Nicholson says an inch, hut 
he is wrong) and carried singly and erect 
upon inch-high, slender, corolla tubes 
which servo as stems. Each blossom has 
a tinge of yellow at its base, and each 
lasts but a day or two. They have, how¬ 
ever, the happy gift of dying tidily and 
completely away, to be succeeded by in¬ 
numerable buds which are ready and wait¬ 
ing to take their place. 

A broad, well-flowered patch of Nierem 
bergia rivularis is beautiful in the rock gar 
den, and to obtain it I suggest the sunniest 
and hottest spot that can be found, rather 
light soil, and that the space allotted t" 
the plant be bounded by sunken rocks. 
that the plant' may be confined and be as 
matted as my pot plants become. I give , 
the hint/ triistihg that, as it is suggested I 
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by my own practical experience and by 
the many letters 1 receive from disap¬ 
pointed correspondents who have treated 
it as the name suggests and failed, it may 
lead to as good success as I have had with 
tin's charming plant of late summer. 

Stevenage. Clarence Elliott. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Staking hardy plants.—The growth of 
many hardy herbaceous plants is now very 
rapid, necessitating constant attention in 
thinning and staking. Staking and tying 
should not be left till the plants have grown 
so loosely that the shoots drop about or 
have become broken by high winds or heavy 
rains. Damage by storms is not readily 
repaired, but much may be averted by 
timely attention to staking and tying. 
Discrimination must be used in this work, 
and the individual habit of growth 
studied. Avoid tying the plants into 
shapeless bundles. Stakes should be 
fixed in such a manner that they are not 
conspicuous. Brushwood, such as is ob¬ 


tainable from Beech or Birch branches, 
makes excellent supports for certain 
plants. These hold the shoots in a natural 
position, and after a short time become 
quite hidden by the foliage of the plants.— 
F. W. G. 

Anemones.—'There is now (April 21st) a 
bright display of Anemone fulgens, the blooms 
of which are very useful and durable when 
cut. The display will be prolonged until mid¬ 
summer, and I do not find it necessary to lift 
the eorme every year. The earliest blooms of ! 
A. etellata were observed on April 16th, a 
slightly later date than usual.—W. McG. 

Adonis amurensis fl.-pl.—The double variety 
of the Amcor River Adonis blooms later than 
the single one and is different in habit. The 
single one is taller and more erect and a finer 
plant in every way. I believe peat is often 
prescribed for the Amoor River Adonis, but I 
do not find that it is necessary.— 8. Arnott. 

The Pasque-flower (Anemone Pulsatilla) in 
Hants.—How well this Anemone has flowered 
this season in spite of the severe wintry 
weather! Plants freely exposed on a rock 
garden facing south have given blossoms in 
profusion.—E. M. C r\ I £> I 
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ROCK, ALPINE, BOG, FERN, AND 
WATER GARDENS. 

TRIALS WITn FLOWER GARDEN 
EDGINGS. 

Greek Windflower and purple Rock 
Cress. —Later far than usual, the Aubrietla 
came into bloom in April—a number of 
varieties of this lovely flower. It is in a 
narrow border, not in the garden, but to 
guard the shrubs on the walls of a court¬ 
yard. It has a stout stone margin with 
Aubrietia covering and behind the Greek 
Windflower. Owing to the wonderful 
range of colour and size of the flowers, 
this, on the whole, was the most charming 
effect of any edging. W. 


CAMPANULA ALLIONI. 
Campanula Allioni is the quaintest and 
one of the most interesting of the high 
alpine species. The stem is an inch high, 
or, at most, 2 inches; and the flower, in 
size and shni>e, is exactly like a solitary 


Canterbury Bell blossom. In some varie¬ 
ties the bells are smaller, but iu my best 
deep-violet form they are quite as big as 
Canterbury Bells. This best form came 
to me a good mauy years ago from Ireland. 
Five or six years ago I saw a plant grow¬ 
ing in a chalet garden, above Tenda, 
whose bells seemed even larger and more 
purple than in my Irish form. A root of 
this was promised to me, and last summer 
the owner kindly sent me one. The plant 
had been packed with Moss in a card- 
hoard box, and both were as dry as tinder. 
Not very hopefully, I floated the exhausted 
stems in water for a day and a night. 
They plumped up wonderfully, and I 
planted them in a big pan of moraine soil. 
In a few weeks they began growing, by 
which time autumn had set in, and soon 
after C. Allioni retired underground for 
the winter. A good number of silvery-leaf 
rosettes have come up this year, but none 
so far are strong enough to flower, and 
for another year I must content myself 
with memories of the splendour of the 
plant as I saw it in its native valley. 


Campanula Allioni is very plentiful behind 
the Hotel de la Poste at Mont Cenis, but 
it is a comparatively poor variety, with 
narrow lilac bells with pinched waists, in¬ 
stead of the bulging lines of the Irish and 
the Tenda forms. Once upon a time I 
heard of a pure white C. Allioni; in fact, 
I bought a plant of it, but it perished. * 

Culture.— I have never bad any diffi¬ 
culty in growing C. Allioni here. The 
plant has a running underground habit, 
and enjoys a loose, open soil through which 
to ramble. It is happiest on the moraine, 
but I have tried it in ordinary rich loam, 
in which it thrived for a year or two, 
until it was destroyed through misadven¬ 
ture. It flowers in May, and until this 
year it has been very regular in opening 
in time for the Chelsea show. It is deci¬ 
duous, the rosettes of narrow, silvery 
leaves dying quite away in winter. Mr. 
Farrer has said that it is a difficult species 
and a lime-hater. But here, at any rate, 
it has disregarded his pronouncement, and 
lives here happily in a limestone moraine, 
which is watered pretty often with cold, 
hard water from a chalk well. 

Campanula excisa is “ passionately anti- 
calcareous” with Mr. Farrer. With me 
it is innocent of such passions, or else it 
lives them down. I have it on the same 
limestone moraine, where it is squirted 
with the same chalk water, and it runs 
about freely, and produces its pretty bells, 
each witli five round holes—or apparent 
holes—between the petals. 

Stevenage.^ Clarence Elliott. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The Alpine Wallflower (Cheiranthus 
alpinus).—In May and June the clear 
yellow flowers and brown, unopened buds 
of the Alpine Wallflower form a bright 
feature of the border or rock garden. 
It is particularly pleasing when hanging 
over an edging of stones or draping a 
rocky ledge or bank. Under favourable 
conditions the Alpine Wallflower is a true 
lK?rennial, and will live for many years. 
It may, however, become rather bare and 
leggy, and can be helped by cutting it 
slightly back early in the summer. It is 
better, however, to raise young plants 
from cuttings or seeds.— S. Arnott. 

Gentiana acaulis.—Later than usual, this ia 
now only beginning (May 8th) to bloom with 
any freedom. It ia a very capricious plant, 
growing like a weed in some gardens, while in 
others its life ia one long struggle for exist¬ 
ence. 1 find that it likes rather light and 
sandy soil, which ia made very firm round the 
roots. This can be provided by treading, or 
even by running the garden roller over the 
newly-put-out. plants.* and after frost. G. 
acaulis is fairly fond of moisture, but resents 
shade. The late Mr. Jeffrey, w’hen at St. Mary’s 
Isle Gardens, used to say that the best way 
to treat the Gentianella was with contempt— 
that is, to plant it and leave it alone. Cer¬ 
tainly, two long double lines in front of a 
vinery border used to bear out Mr. Jeffrey’s 
plan.—W. McG., Balmae, Kirkcudbright. 

Pink Arabia.—Is there any form of pink 
Arabis other than aubrietioides? The latter ia 
described by various writers as difficult and 
capricious and very ready to succumb to 
damp. The kind I have is perfectly sturdy, is 
flowering (May 18th) as abundantly as any 
albida. Under the 6ame conditions of soil and 
aspect, every Aubrietia has been cut down to 
the ground this winter, and will probably not 
flower before June, so that, in comparison, this 
Arabia ia far the stronger plant.— L. I. 
Rogers, 6, Hollin-lanc, Leeds. 


"The English Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds." —New Edition, 12th, revised, tcilh descri/Mons 
of all the best plants, trees, and shrubs, their ndture and 
arrangement, illustrated on wood. Cloth, medium 8vo, 15s. ; 
post free, 15s. Gd. Of all Booksellers or from the ofice 
of Gardenixo Illustrated, G3, Lincolns Inn Fields, 

London, w.c. i. 0 ngi ria f from 
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GARDEN FOOD. 

WAR TIME RECIPES. 

Barley is one of the best grains to take 
the place of Wheat. It is very rich in 
iron and the phosphates, and therefore a 
good blood maker and bone builder. 
Maize has a large proportion of fat. Rye 
flour and oatmeal are very rich in protein. 
Barley flour, not Barley meal, should be 
used. It can be obtained at most of the 
large stores in Loudon. 

Barley bread (approximate yield : 1 quartern 
loaf).— 2\ lb. war flour, (3oz. uncooked) lib. 
cooked Pearl Barley, tepid water in which 
barley was cooked, 3 ox. yeast, 2| teaspoonfule 
salt, 1 teaspoonful 6ugar. Put flour, cooked 
Barley, and salt into a basin. Mix well. Mix 
yeast and sugar together; add water, about 
1 pint. Make a dough with these ingredients. 
Set dough to rise for two or three hours. 
Knead dough, add more flour if necessary. 
Form into loaves. Set loaves to rise for half- 
an-hour. . Bake in a hot oven. Note.—3oz. Pearl 
Barley will yield rather more than 1 lb. of 
oooked Barley. 

Oatmeal bread /approximate yield : 1 quartern 
loaf).— 2\ lb. flour, (2 oz. uncooked) 1 lb. cooked 
oatmeal. J pint tepid water (about), 3 oz. 
yeast, 2£ teaspoonfuls salt, 1 teaspoonful sugar. 
Put flour and salt into basin. Mix yeast with 
sugar, add tepid water. Add yeast, water, and 
flour to oatmeal; make into a dough. Set to 
rise for two or three hours. Knead into loaves 
(add flour if necessary). Set to rise again. 
Bake in a hot oven. Note.—2 oz. coarse oat¬ 
meal and 1 pint of water will yield 1 lb. of 
cooked oatmeal. 

Semolina, Hominy, or Maize fritters.— Ingre¬ 
dients : 1 pint milk, 1 gill semolina (hominy or 
maize), J-teaspoonful salt, pinch pepper, J tea- 
spoonful mixed mustard, 1 teaspoonful grated 
cheese, egg, and a little fine oatmeal. Cook 
the semolina in the milk, adding the other in¬ 
gredients. When cooked it should be very 
firm. Spread out rather thickly on a greased 
baking-sheet till cold. Then form into fritters, 
dip in egg and fine oatmeal, and fry in deep 
fat. Can be served with Tomato sauce. 

Scotch broth. —Wash And soak for two to three 
hours a teacupful of Barley. Take whatever 
vegetables are in season (Cabbages, Cauli¬ 
flower, Turnips, Carrots, Leeks, or Onions) and 
chop them together. Place the Barley in a 
pan with a quart of water, and when boiling 
add the chopped vegetables with a small piece 
of butter and a teaspoonful of salt. Boil all 
together for two hours. 

Vegetable pie.— Take Onions, Potatoes, Car¬ 
rots, Turnips, and any other vegetables; peel 
and cut into slices, partly cook, add seasoning 
as desired; strain and save the water; put 
vegetables into a pie-dish, make a thick brown 
gravy, pouring this over the vegetables. 
Cover with pastry and bake one hour. 

Savoury gravy.— Cut up finely an Onion, 
bruise a Tomato, dredge or sprinkle over a 
tablespoonful of flour, and fry until nicely 
browned in about 2 oz. butter. Strain if de¬ 
sired; add boiling stock or water until the de¬ 
sired thickness is obtained; add seasoning; 
boil a miqute, and serve. 

Date pudding.— i lb. wheatmeal flour, 1 lb. white 
flour, k lb. sugar, J lb. Dates, 1 tablespoonful 
treacle, 1 egg or little milk, k lb. butter. Rub 
butter into flour, add sugar, Dates (stoned and 
chopped), and mixed to a rather stiff dough 
with treacle and the egg (beaten up) or milk. 
Steam two hours. Sultanas, Currants, chopped 
Figs, or ground ginger may be used in place of 
the dates .—The Vegetarian. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

8eakale worth eating.— I am now enjoy¬ 
ing Seakale advanced a little in what may 
be called a more natural way than that of 
the usual forcing in houses or sheds. It is 
merely covered by a bed of leaves over the 
roots where they grew all the past summer. 
The shoots are large and the flavour deli¬ 
cious. It is in quality far better than the 


forced stuff of the market, slim and poor, 
and 


a served with" melted butt|r_ I 
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restaurants. The true growth is in no 
need of melted butter or any sauce, and is 
refreshing with the fine natural salts of 
the vegetable.—W. 

The alpine Strawberry.— Mrs. Earle 
says a good word for this in The Garden :— 

This is the time of year to sow the improved 
alpine Strawberry, eo very much cultivated 
and eaten in France, and appreciated by 
children ae the fruits are eo easy to pick. 
That oalled the Red Alpine is, I believe, one 
of the beet, and the seed must be obtained 
from a flret-clasB house. It is beet sown every 
two or three years, as plants grown from 
runners deteriorate. When well grown they 
produce fruits from June to September, and 
are an excellent addition to Strawberry jam. 

[Well done, the alpine Is really a more 
useful aid to the table than the larger and 
more popular Strawberries.— Ed.] 

The Board of Agriculture and cooking. 
—The full food value of Parsnips is ob¬ 
tained only when they are boiled whole, 
till quite soft. Cut up and served with 
butter or dripping, salt and pepper, they 
make a most wholesome dish. They are 
also excellent for flavouring soup and 
stews, and for making vegetable pies, etc. 
In various pprts of the Continent salt fish 
and Parsnips are a favoured dish.— Leaflet 
Eo. 70 of the Board. 

[The Board might tcell consult a good 
cook and have their notes revised by him. 
The above is a common nay, but not by 
any means th.e best. —En.] 

Sunflower seed ae food. — A corre¬ 
spondent of The Times calls attention to 
the usefulness of Sunflower seed as food. 
It produces a very good oil, which is quite 
suitable for margarine-making as well as 
for the manufacture of soap and nitro¬ 
glycerine. It is also an excellent chicken 
food, and would be the best substitute at 
present'for Corn and Maize. The Sun¬ 
flower can he grown by practically every¬ 
body, and there are still about three weeks 
j left during which the seed can be sown. 
Both Russia and Germany appreciated its 
qualities long ago, and Sunflower oil# 
crushed from seeds grown in email gar¬ 
dens, is one of the principal oils on which 
Germany has to fall back at the present 
time. 

8curvy Grace In salad.— The British 
Scurvy Grass (Cochlearia officinalis) is 
quite a pretty plant on the rock garden, 
and is also worth growing as a flavouring 
to salads. I have a plant or two growing 
here on my rock garden, and they are now 
in flower—rounded 9-lnch hummocks of 
heads of small white blossoms. The 
leaves are thick and fleshy, and when 
eaten alone have a hot, Nasturtium-like 
taste, with a very curious flavour like the 
smell of chloroform, A dozen or two of 
the leaves thrown in with a Lettuce salad 
are exceedingly good, and no doubt very 
wholesome. Years ago it was considered 
a valuable anti-scorbutic, and was much 
used on long sea voyages. Cochlearia 
officinalis is an annual or biennial, and is 
easily raised from seed. It is a native 
plant, and is said to frequent muddy sea¬ 
shores. I collected my plants on the top 
of a mossy old stone wall in a Somerset¬ 
shire churchyard. — Clarence Elliott, 
Stevenage. 

The Welsh Onion (Allium fistulosum).— 
Some time ago “ A. W.” drew attention to 
the value of the green tops produced by 
the planting out of Onions w’hich had 
begun to grow soft in spring, and which he 
referred to—the leaves, that is—as Scal¬ 
lions. Equally valuable for this purpose 
is a variety which I have seen grown in 
Wales—Allium fistulosum, or, as it was 
called, the Welsh Onion or Ciboule. The 
variety does not bulb, and is grown simply 
for the green leaves which it produces in 


spring. Seed is sown early in August, and 
germination is usually very rapid. In 
late October the leaves wither, and the 
ground appears to be empty, but in the 
beginning of the year the foliage reap¬ 
pears, and is ready for use in MaWh. The 
flavour is strong, resembling, in my 
opinion, that of Garlic rather than that of 
the true Onion. By the way, the Scallion 
is another name given to long-necked 
Onions, which produce leaves freely, but 
which do not bulb. In Scotland in some 
districts the green tops of Onions are 
freely used in a raw state, as are the 
young plants from the seed-bed at thinning 
time. These are colloquially known as 
“ Syboes.”—W. McG. 

Red Cabbage hardier than the green.— 

A very common error is to suppose that 
Red Cabbage is only good for pickles—an 
odious mixture of harmful acid and raw 
nature. It is really for hard winter and 
spring use a better vegetable than the best 
green varieties, and in the past bard 
winter it has proved hardier than the 
green sorts commonly grown. Now’, at 
the end of April, it is in good use, when 
the best sprouting Broccolis that we have 
hitherto looked for in spring are dead or 
so defaced as to be useless. The outer 
leaves of the Red varieties protect the 
hearts, which, if these are pulled off, arc 
valuable for the cook. Therefore, two or 
three heads should be grown by every gar¬ 
dener, and the idea of wasting them for 
pickling wholly given upr To get the good 
of this vegetable we must follow' the Bel¬ 
gian and French or other sensible ways of 
cooking it, combining It with other dif¬ 
ferent foods, as Rice, with which it forms 
an excellent dish. In that way the gar¬ 
dener and cook may learn that it is not 
merely a form of Brassica for some disuse 
like pickling, but for winter food the most 
precious of the race.—W. 

Preserving vegetables. —Jam being cut of 
the question this year, can any of your readers 
suggest a way to use the jam-pots which every 
good houeewife lifts in stock for preserving 
vegetables, sueh as Runner Beans, Vegetable 
Marrows, Cucumbers, Cauliflowers, Brussels 
Sprouts, and unripe Tomatoes, for winter use? 
Last year I tried some Runner Beans preserved 
with salt in bottles. They came in useful la*n 
February, when no fresh Vegetables were to 
be had. I wished I had put down some more, 
but bottles I should have to have bought; jam¬ 
pots and tins are always on hand. Could 
vegetables be preserved in the silicate of soda 
or water-glass used for preserving eggs, -and 
would the water-glass be harmless? Would the 
paper cover of the jam-pot be sufficient to 
keep out the air from the pickle?— Wm. Booth. 

Gather garden food young.— French Bean* 
and Scarlet Runners are never picked young 
enough; they should not be left to require the 
order in all cookery books: “ String the Beans 
and cut them up." Nothing ought to be cut 
but the stalk. The string should not have 
grown, and the Beane should be cooked whole. 
They are then, with a little butter added, a 
vegetable really worth eating. The same thing 
applies to Scarlet Runners. The more they 
are picked the longer they continue to bear. 
This is also the case with Vegetable Marrows, 
which ought not to be larger than a big Lemon. 

- The Garden. 

Drying Broad Beans and Peas. 1 wish to 
keep spare Brood Beans and Peas in a dry 
state for use during the next winter. Will you 
kindly, in your paper, give a few hints on the 
procedure? Should they be allowed to get 
quite ripe and hard, and simply stored in that 
state in a receptacle until required?—J. L. 

Condiments. — Mustard, pepper, paprika, 
cayenne, and vinegar have no food value, but 
they are powerful irritants. The health-seeker 
will give them a wide berth. Salt should be 
used very sparingly. It is often abused by 
the British cook. It is so easy to add it to a 
dish if need be. Flavourings should come from 
the herb garden^not front the shop. 
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ROSE-GROWING FOR CUT BLOOMS. 
The Americans are successful in growing 
Roses under glass for supplying cut blooms 
in winter. Their methods differ from ours, 
for the very sufficient reason that they 
enjoy a great deal more bright sunshine 
in winter than we do. One of their best 
growers, in a paper read at a meeting of 
the Fort Wayne Florists’ Club in 
February, stated that he preferred Roses 
on their own roots to grafted ones, be¬ 
cause he had proved that they gave better 
results. He puts in cuttings formed of 
good, healthy shoots in January and 
February, and as soon as they are rooted 
he pots them in 2J-inch pots, shifting them 
again when they are ready to be planted 
in the houses. He proceeds :— 

“ The next work is to get your bench In 
good order for the young stock. Give the 
bench a good lime wash. Have the bottom 
of bench about 1 inch between boards for 
drainage. Place on this bottom some good 
manure, or green sod will answer well; 
then fill your bench with good sod soil. I 
think sod soil is better, but it should be of 
a heavy nature, not too stiff, or It will not 
drain well in the dark days of winter. If 
your soil is in good condition press it down 
before planting the stock. Only water 
around the plants when they are newly 
planted, until they show signs of growing, 
then water the whole bed. After they are 
growing well water heavily. Spray them 
well on all bright days. As soon as the 
buds appear thin them until strong plants 
are built up, but do not allow all the buds 
to mature. Thinning must be practised 
right along to give you stronger stock and 
a more-uniform cut. In the cutting of the 
flowers aim to leave two or three eyes.”— 
Field. 


GARDEN PE8T8 AND FRIEND8. 

A CRUSADE AGAINST SPARROWS. 
The Minister of Agriculture Is anxious 
about the damage whiot* may be done to 
our urgency crops this year by sparrows. 
The matter Is of special importance in 
towns, because of the wide extension of 
suburban cultivation, and because the 
swarms of sparrows that ravage our grain 
crops are mainly town-bred and migrate 
to the country when the grain is matur¬ 
ing. Next to the grain, Peas, Beans, and 
young salad crops suffer most from these 
pests. It Is impossible to estimate the 
damage done to these garden crops; but 
we know, from actual examination of 
hundreds of birds (shot over mature grain), 
that a single sparrow on a single day will 
eat over 40 grains of corn. This is con¬ 
firmed by similar examinations conducted , 
officially over many parts of the world, 
and these also agree on the very small 
percentage (under 5 per cent.) of insect 
food found in the sparrows examined. On 
the other hand, we know that sparrows 
drive away really insect-eating birds, and 
do not themselves become carnivorous until 
gorged with vegetarian food. Ignoring 
the waste of grain in the field, the harm 
done to grain that is sprouting or milting, 
and the robberies from shed and thresh¬ 
ing-floor,- quays, and stables, etc., and 
assuming that each acre is ravaged for 
eight days or ten days of a peck a day, 
valued at 2s., we have to face a possible 
loss of bread stuffs alone to the tune of £1 
per acre. As we should have approxi¬ 
mately 8,000,000 acres under grain this 
year, the possible cost of allowing spar¬ 
rows to multiply reaches the Incredible 
figure of £8,000,000! The actual money, 
however, is comparatively a trifle; but we 
cannot afford this year to lose the food 
which it represents. It is of vital im¬ 
portance, thereforef that there should be 
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an immediate and simultaneous crusade 
in town and country against these pests; 
and experience elsewhere— e.g., in Bel¬ 
gium and New Jersey—suggests that, to 
be really successful, efforts must be asso¬ 
ciated with a capitation fee—say, 5s. per 
100 birds (or eggs). L. W. Lyde. 


FRUIT. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Caterpillars Injuring Gooseberry-bushes.— 

Enclosed you will find some caterpillars that 
are playing havoc with my Blackberry and 
Gooseberry bushes. They eat up all the leaves 
and leave nothing but the bare wood. Is 
there any preparation that I could spray them 
with without injuring the berries?— Alex. K. 
Milne, Kirriemuir . 

[The caterpillars forwarded are those of 
the Magpie-moth (Abraxas grossulariata). 
We do not care to risk advising the appli¬ 
cation of any remedy containing poisonous 
ingredients, neither do we consider them 
necessary if proper use is made of such 
simple materials as road dust, soot, or the 
residue from the burning of garden rub¬ 
bish, provided it is in a perfectly dry con¬ 
dition. Before applying either of the 
three named the infested bushes should be 
thoroughly wetted with a syringe. Then 
dust the leaves both on the under and 
upper sides with the material you decide 
on using, taking care that the caterpillars 
are well coated with it. This will cause 
them to at once let go their bold and fall 
to the ground, when they can be quickly 
destroyed with the back of a spade if 
there is any life left in them. Lime may 
be cast over them if preferred in lieu of 
the beating with a spade. Give the bushes 
a good washing a few hours afterwards or 
the next morning. In all probability two 
applications, seeing the attack is a bad 
one, will be necessary. Next winter wash 
the bushes with caustic alkali solution, 
burn the prunings, and when digging re¬ 
move the soil from beneath the bushes to 
a depth of 4 inches and burn or bury it 
deeply between the raws. Dust the bared 
surface under the bushes with freshly- 
slaked lime, make good the deficiency with 
soil from between the rows, and well dress 
this with lime also.] 

Washes for fruit-trees.— One of your 
readers a few weeks ago wrote you con¬ 
cerning winter washes for fruit-trees, 
stating that he did not believe in their 
value. After some years of experience, I 
agree with him. I have never found any 
of them of the slightest good in destroying 
American-blight, nor do they reach the 
hiding places of the eodlin-moth. For the 
last three years I have used the old for¬ 
mula lime and salt, and never again do I 
intend to abandon it for any of the modern 
mixtures, which I believe Injure the bark. 
I am certain the injury to young trees is 
very great. My trees are now in a perfect 
condition of cleanliness and beauty. With 
regard to Bordeaux mixture, I differ from 
your correspondent. A weak solution cer¬ 
tainly checks scab on old trees, and I find 
It effective in all cases of fungoid pests— 
Onion rust included.—F. M. G. 

Plums. —With the ever-increasing need 
for protection for Plums when in bud, 
flower, or fruit, It is always advisable In 
small plantings to use those varieties 
which are amenable to cultivation as 
cordons or whose habit is such that very 
little growth is annually made, and so they 
are able to be grown as small bushes, that 
is, If one is unable to give them the pro¬ 
tection of a wall. I often think that 
Plums might be much more extensively 
grown, even in small gardehs, on the lines 
indicated if the necessary protection could 


be given. It is such a useful fruit, as, 
given a careful selection of varieties, it 
can be had for use in various forms for at 
least four months of the year, that is, 
fresh from the trees, and then there are 
several kinds which afford splendid 
material for bottling, and so extending 
the season. For bottling there is hardly 
anything to equal the old Green Gage if 
taken when it is fairly well advanced in 
the sugary stage and yet by no means dead 
ripe. This, too, is the type of Plum that 
can be advantageously grown as a small 
tree, being very prolific from quite an early 
stage, and consequently making very little 
annual growth. Other dessert kinds of 
similar character, not too large and ripen¬ 
ing in succession, are Angelina Burdett, 
Jefferson’s, and Ickworth Imperatrice, a 
further extension for cooking being made 
by the inclusion of Early Prolific and 
Coe’s Late Red.—E. B. S., Hardwick. 

The fineet grafting-wax. —Grafting-wax 
may be made of a great variety of sub¬ 
stances. I have tried many, all efficient, 
but the best of all is the following :—8 oz. 
common resin, 4 oz. to 0 oz. methylated 
spirit, and 1 oz. of Cocoanut butter (prob¬ 
ably Olive oil would answer as well). 
Melt all together in a bottle with a wide 
mouth and a lid that fits close without 
being absolutely tight. I melt on the stove, 
heating gradually at first. In the original 
recipe, given in Gardening Illustrated 
two or three years ago, beef suet was-the 
third ingredient, but I find the vegetable 
butter excellent. This wax keeps liquid a 
long time if kept airtight after being made. 
It sets hard a day or two after applica¬ 
tion, and the growth is splendid from the 
-graft. Grafts may be put on with perfect 
success even where the leaf is In its early 
stages of growth. I have begun as early 
as March 17th in forward seasons. Pears 
are best grafted as soon as the buds show 
signs of growth—about March 15th in 
normal seasons.— W. J. Farmer. 

Strawberry beds and borders.— Owing to un¬ 
favourable weather the cleaning and putting 
of these in order for the season have had to 
be unavoidably postponed. An effort should 
now be made to get on with the work and 
bring it to a speedy conclusion. If yet to be 
mulched with manure, this should be wheeled 
on, spread, and then lightly pointed in. 
Deeper digging than this is to be deprecated, 
otherwise Quantities of roots will be destroyed, 
which at this period would prove very harmful 
and affect the future-crop. Artificial manures 
may be used in lieu of the foregoing. Soot is 
also a good fertiliser for Strawberries. Either 
should be lightly worked into the soil, when 
rain will do the rest.—A. W. 

Apples and Pears promise/very heavy crops, 
making it imperative to thin freely where 
fruit of the fineet quality is required. Pears 
especially, which have reached the thinning 
stage, should have all the requisite attention 
given to them, and the fruit severely thinned, 
or the trees will be over-taxed, and the crops 
suffer in consequence. Water must still be 
plentifully supplied to all newly-planted trees, 
particularly to those that were planted late 
in the spring. Considerable advantage will be 
derived in retaining the moisture in the 
ground, if (he soil above the roots is well 
covered with half-decayed manure or even 
Grade mowings, which may, if needful, be re¬ 
newed from time to time. 

Pot Vines. —Strong growth is a sure indica¬ 
tion of good root-action, and where this is 
present plenty of nourishment is necessary to 
keep the Vines in good health. If top-dressing 
has no-t been already done, it ought to be no 
longer delayed. Roughly-chopped loom with n 
proportionate addition of a chemical manure 
is beet for this purpoee. Syringing may be 
safely continued until it is noticed that the 
berries begin to change colour. At all times 
draughts ought to be avoided. These aid »n 
the development of, if they do not induce, 

mildew. Original from 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

THE WHITE PYRUS JAPONICA. 

A spring never passes that I do not enjoy 
the wondrous variety of pure colour of the 
varieties of Pyrus japonica, and say surely 
this is the best hardy shrub that ever 
came from Japan. One or more of the 
white forms are very beautiful. The 


peat, as few of them are benefited by it. I 
have only once or twice had E. mediterranea 
slightly injured by froete in an experience of 
thirty years or more.—S. Arnott. 

Treatment of Magnolia.—I shall be much 
obliged if you will give me a little advice 
about two Magnolias which have suffered 
severely from the unusually sharp winter. 
They are about 30 feet high, growing up the 
6ide of the house, aspect south-east. I have 
been advised not to prune hard, as it is said 
(here) to stop their flowering. The boughs are 


by you are the evergreen Magnolia gran- 
diflora, as you speak of them being bare 
except a few discoloured leaves at the 
ends of the shoots. Any of the deciduous 
kinds would, of course, be quite devoid of 
the old foliage till growth recommences. 
We should advise you to wait a little in 
order to see how far the trees are likely to 
recover before attempting to prune them 
in any way. Then, when new growth is 
pushed out, you will be able to estimate 



Pyrus japonica, white form . 


orange-reds are the most .showy. Their 
use in the house as one of the best spring¬ 
blooming shrubs we have, needs no telling. 

W. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The Mediterranean Heath.—I grow this in 
loamy soil, not too heavy, and peat is never 
added to the compoat. There ie too much 
made of the difficulty of growing these hardy 
Heaths, and nothin&Hq more responsible for 
thia than the diotimatl^^^hty^^ip^ES have 
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very long and straggling, projecting from the 
house. Now meet of them are bare, except a 
few discoloured leaves at the end, and are 
most unsightly. There is an occasional at¬ 
tempt at a leaf bud, only at the end, but it 
does not seem to be coming to anything, 
though the new leaves are Quite out on the 
more sheltered parts of the trees. I should be 
very glad to know what ought to be done. 
Magnolias of that size are valuable. May they 
be cut back, and when? IIow close may they 
be cut?—A. U., Cornwall. 

[Presumably, the Magnolias referred to 


the damage done, and, of course, cut 
away all dead wood. At the same time, 
you must bear in mind that old Magnolias 
very much resent being cut back hard. 
That, however, will not prevent you from 
shortening back any branch that is out of 
proportion to the rest of the tree, but, 
generally speaking, the less pruning the 
Magnolia gets the better. It is quite pos¬ 
sible that some shoots which appear life¬ 
less now may push out new leaves in a 

short time.]-''rgirallrsrr 
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VEGETABLES. 

, TRENCHING. 

The note by “ W. S.” (page 211) is very 
appropriate for the present tipie, when so 
much is being written and «iid on the sub¬ 
ject of trenching. The operation is one 
that, performed by a man who understands 
his work, may prove, in a number of 
cases, to be highly beneficial. On the other 
hand, it may ruin a soil for many years if 
done by a man who does not thoroughly 
understand what he is about. During the 
present season a good deal of “ advice for 
amateurs ” has been found in the columns 
of the lay press, and among many first 
essentials to success there laid down has 
been those of deep digging, two-spit digging, 
and bastard trenching. I am very much 
afraid that many gardeners, new to the 
work, will be disappointed with results. 
In all soils the available plant food is more 
abundantly present in the first 6 inches 
than lower down, and in old, poor sod 
land there is very little below that depth. 
Most plants secure the greater part of 
nourishment from the upper soil. Obvi¬ 
ously, then, to put the richer soil in the 
bottom of the trench, as is so often done, 
means that food is placed beyond the reach 
of roots. Stir the under-soil and subsoil 
by all means, but at first, and for be¬ 
ginners, keep it in the bottom. Depth can 
be added to any soil by proper cultivation 
and cropping, and by judicious manuring. 
The process is, however, gradual, and not 
capable of accomplishment in one season. 
Many instances of injudicious trenching 
have occurred in my experience, and here 
is one of them. An enthusiast who knew 
a little of gardening thought he w’ould 
work wonders on a piece of land in the 
north of Cheshire. About eight years ago 
he dug it to a great depth, turning all the 
top soil into the bottom. For years after¬ 
wards nothing would grow in any form, 
and only during the last two or three years 
has anything approaching original fertility 
of the soil been attained. M. 


ASPARAGUS BEDS. 

If the beds were given a good coating of 
manure, as advised last autumn, the 
material should be broken down to a fine 
condition as a preparatory measure before 
covering it with a couple of inches of fine 
soil taken from the alleys. The making 
up of the edges of the beds should be 
attended to at the same time, setting out 
the beds to their original width. If neces- 
sary, put new stakes at each corner' at 
either end of the beds. The edging up 
should, both for the sake of appearance 
as well as to keep them straight, be done 
with a line. It is necessary to do this 
every year, as the roots on the sides of 
the beds are apt to become exposed as a 
result of the edges falling and washing 
down into the alleys. Where the manur¬ 
ing was omitted and the crowns are not 
deeply covered with soil, it is feared much 
damage will have been done by the recent 
severe frost. Whether such is the ease or 
not, the manure, which should be the best 
procurable, must now be given and spread 
over the l>ed.s after freeing them of weeds. 
As regards the dressing of the beds with 
salt and artificial manures, this had better 
be deferred until warmer and more settled 
weather sets in. 

New beds.— If the forming of new beds, 
either by planting or sowing, is contem¬ 
plated, the soil preparation had better be 
undertaken at once, so that either method 
may be carried into effect when a favour¬ 
able opportunity presents itself next 
month. In either case the soil should be 
deeply stirred and enriched with manure. 
Heavy soils should, in It ion, be lijkht* 
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ened by affording a dressing of old lime 
rubbish or pit sand if it can be procured. 
Leaf-mould, if plentiful, is also valuable 
in these circumstances, as it not only 
lightens and renders the soil more shit- 
able, but raises its temperature, conse¬ 
quently the crowns lie warmer *nd drier 
during the winter, and, as a result, start 
earlier into growth in spring. If there is 
no hurry for the beds to come into use, 
sowing gives by far the least trouble, 
which at the present juncture is a con¬ 
sideration. Planting gives the best results 
when one-year-old roots are employed. 
The time to do this is just before they 
start to grow. A gain in point of time 
oversowing in the open may be effected 
by sowing the seed very thinly in pots 
and raising it in genial warmth under 
glass. If two or three seeds are sown in 
medium-sized pots and the plants thinned 
down to one, when it can be seen which is 
the strongest, they are then in capital con¬ 
dition for setting out about the end of 
May. I have before now reaped most ex¬ 
cellent results by the adoption of this ex¬ 
pedient. Unless the situation of the 
garden is low and damp, the beds, which 
may be from 3 feet to 4 feet in width, may 
be on the flat, otherwise they would be 
best raised some G inches above the sur¬ 
rounding level. A. W. 


SOME COLOURED POTATOES. 
Apart from the Potato Edward VII. the 
English people seem to have taken a pro¬ 
found dislike to coloured varieties. This 
dislike is not well founded; in fact, it 
amounts to nothing but prejudice, for there 
are many excellent coloured sorts, among 
them The Rector, Exhibition Red, Crimson 
Kidney, and Kerr’s Pink. 

The Rector is pink, a late heavy cropper, 
good cooker, having a splendid flavour, 
round in shape, and practically immune 
from disease. No other Potato has such 
disease-resisting lowers. Exhibition Red 
is a fine exhibition variety and red in 
colour, as indicated by the name. I have 
not grown it myself, but those who have 
say that it is the linest coloured kidney 
variety ever introduced. Certainly the 
tubers have a first-class appearance, being 
very firm and smooth. They cook splen¬ 
didly and the flesh is white. Crimson 
Kidney is a variety that I thought was the 
last word in Potatoes of its kind, but Ex¬ 
hibition Red seems to have stepped in be¬ 
fore it, although for excellence the latter 
is run very closely. It is as good a cooker 
and yields well, but the flesh is yellow. 
Crimson Kidney i-s well adapted for grow¬ 
ing on light soils. Kerr’s Pink is a good 
cropper of fair quality, although not so 
good as many of the white varieties in this 
respect, and cannot, in my opinion, touch 
those coloured sorts mentioned above. The 
variety is a late one, round, with a shallow 
eye; when cooked it is not usually very 
floury. 

There are several varieties, including 
Cardinal, Edgecote Purple, Emperor, Gar¬ 
den Favourite, Prizetaker, Purple Eyes, 
that have some very good points, and two 
others that merit attention. These are 
Edzell Blue and Golden Wonder. The 
latter, a maincrop kidney and an excel¬ 
lent variety of splendid flavour, has a 
yellowish skin netted with brown. Edzell 
Blue is a round early sort, a good cooker 
of excellent flavour, said to be resistant to 
wart disease, and can therefore be planted 
on infected ground. Both varieties are 
good croppers. M. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Vegetable crops at a standstill.— Can you 
kindly help me with suggestions as to the 
failure of vegetable seedlings to make any pro¬ 
gress after germination ? The seeds appear to 


germinate—though not particularly well—but 
after the seed leaves have appeared above the 
soil no further progress is made for weeks. 
The vegetables to which I refer are Brassicas 
(of kinds). Lettuces, and Parsnips particularly. 
The soil—last year Grass land used as a 
poultry-run—is a sandy loam, recently dug, 
but not manured. During the recent dry spell 
the seed beds were watered frequently. The 
change in the weather has not led to any 
noticeable improvement, though one would 
have thought the last week or ten days would 
have been ideal growing weather. Would old 
seed behave in this way, or would deep sowing 
have the effect described ? In any case, can any¬ 
thing be done now? Many thanks for interest¬ 
ing and enlightening article on " The swarm¬ 
ing of bees ” in last week’s issue. I have 
started with one hive, and shall look for your 
interesting notes weekly.— C. C., Bromley . 

[The only thing we can suggest as being 
likely to cause the various subjects named 
by you to fail in making further progress 
after they reach a certain stage of growth 
is that the soil when the seed bed was 
being prepared was not made sufficiently 
firm. A loose root-hold, coupled with a 
dry time, produces precisely the effects 
described by you on Brassicas; in fact, 
on vegetable crops in general. We cannot 
be positive that this is so In your case, 
seeing we have no specimens of the plants 
to help us in arriving at a conclusion, but 
we have this season frequently had to 
caution allotment holders and point out 
the evil results h rising therefrom if this 
matter is overlooked or does not receive 
proper attention. In giving this opinion 
we are assuming that other cultural de¬ 
tails, such as digging and manuring of the 
soil, have had due attention.] 

The Tree Onion.— This variety of the 
Onion used to grow wild on the sand dunes, 
fringing some of the beaches of the North 
Island of New Zealand. I do not know" 
whether it had been washed up from a 
wreck or was indigenous to the country. 
It used to be cultivated in the gardens, 
but for some reason or other lost favour, 
cultivators preferring the larger and 
stronger - flavoured varieties. Potato 
Onions were also quite common, as well as 
another Onion much grown by the Chinese 
vegetable hawkers and gardeners. I do 
not know its name, but the first year it 
grew into a fair-sized bulb, then if planted 
in the early spring the outside leaves ap¬ 
peared to rot away, and dozens of tiny 
green Onions appealed. These were sold 
as spring Onions, and were very delicate 
in flavour. It was, I suppose, a variety 
of the Potato Onion. The small, green 
Onions were used as sets, and produced 
large bulbs of good flavour. I never saw 
the bulbs flower or produce seed in any 
way.—H. T. C. 

Runner Beans.—I hear on all hands how 
difficult it is thie season to obtain sticks or 
rode for Runner Beans owing to their increase 
in price. Coir yarn, a rough, stringy sub¬ 
stance, forme a good substitute, however, for 
sticks, and if a cross frame-work of wood can 
be erected, it is not an expensive matter to li© 
lengths of yarn to it, pegging these into the soil. 
Where Runner Beans cannot be grown, the 
dwarfs, like Canadian Wonder, are a very good 
second, take up little room, and, if sown in 
May on well-manured ground are wonderful 
croppers.—W. F. D. 

Onion Brown Globe.—The globular type of 
Onion is, I think, superior to that of a flat 
character, for the bulbs are deeper, and for 
this reason give more weight. One of the best 
keepers is Brown Globe, which rune the red 
varieties very closely in this respeot. Much, 
however, depends upon whether seed of a well- 
eelected 6train can be obtained. It always 
pays to give an enhanced prioe for such, and 
in the case of Brown Globe a really good selec¬ 
tion grows difficult to obtain. In the case of 
Onions—indeed, of many vegetables—a variety 
is apt to get. a bad name from not being closely 
selected.—A Scottish Ga&dehbiu 
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THE WEEK’S WORK. 

OPEN-AIR GARDENING. 

Is bloom Mai 29th. — Wistarias, Clematis (in 
variety). Honeysuckles, Laburnums, Lilacs, 
singly and double Thoms, Chestnuts, Pyrus 
Malus (in variety), Primus (in variety), 
Japanese Cherries, Ribes (in variety), Bcrberis 
(in great variety), Staphylea colchica, Mag¬ 
nolias (in variety), Rhododendrons (in variety), 
Aialeas (in variety), Kerria japonica, Cydo- 
nias (in variety), Deutsias (in variety), 
Halesia tetraptera (Snowdrop-tree), Cytisus (in 
variety). Viburnums (in variety). Spiraea 
arguta, S . confusa, S. Thunbergi, Daphnes (in 
variety), Cornus florida, Andromedas (in 
variety), Osmanthus Delavayi, Lily of the 
Valley, Polygala Chamsebuxus (in variety), 
Cotoneasters, Lupins (in variety), Doroni- 
cums. Dicentra spectabilia (Bleeding Heart), 
Delphinium nudicaule, Chrysogonum virgini- 
anum, Arnebia echioidcs, Nepeta Mussini, 
Geums (in variety), Cardamine digitata, 
Heuchcras (in variety), Potentillas (in variety). 
Polyanthus (in variety). Forget-me-not (in 
many shades of colour). Tufted Pansies (in 
great variety), Gasania splendens. East 
Lothian Stock, Sweet Peas, Darwin and Cot¬ 
tage Tulips (in many colours), Tulip species, 
Camassia, Muscari (Grape Hyacinths) (in great 
variety). Iris (many species and varieties), 
Asphodelus subalpinus pyrenaicus. Anemones 
(in great variety), Fritillaria Meleagris (in 
variety). Ranunculus speciosus fl.-pl., Ixioli- 
rion tataricum, Eremurus himalaicus, Mer- 
tensia virginica, M. echioides, Matthiola vale- 
siaca, Tiarella cordifolia (the Foam-flower), 
Pulmonaria officinalis, Corydalis (in variety), 
Thalictrums (in variety), Pentstemon David- 
soni, P. Scouleri, Epimediums (in variety), 
Lotus (in variety), Aquilcgias (in variety). 
Narcissus poeticus (single and double), Tril¬ 
lium grandiflorum, Gentiana acaulis, G. vema, 
Arenarias (in variety), Morisia hypogxa, 
Aubrictias (in great variety), Hutchinsia 
alpina, Saxifrages (in variety), Androsaces, 
Silenc Hookeri, Oxalis (in variety). Dry as 
octopetala, Alpine Phloxes (in great variety), 
Veronica filiformis. Auriculas (in variety), 
Draba Aisoon, D. bruniaefolia, Armcria ciespi- 
tosa. Campanula pulla, Haberlea rhodopcnsis, 
Ramondia pyrenaica, Omphalodes cappadocica, 
hardy Primulas (in variety), Dianthus Napo¬ 
leon III., Lychnis (in variety), JEthionemas, 
Cheiranthus (in variety), single and double 
Arabia, Ourisia coccinea, Meconopsis (in 
variety), Trollius (Globe-flower) (in variety), 
Achilleas (in variety). Genista pilosa, Hyperi¬ 
cum reptans. Thymus (in variety), Saponaria 
ocymoides, Wahlenbergia serpyllifcilia, Wald- 
tteinia fragarioides, W. trifolia, Onosma 
tauricum (Golden Drop), Cotyledon simplici- 
folius, Gnaphalium trinerve, Gypsophxlas, 
Houstonia ccerulea, Iberis (in variety), Lewisia 
Howelli, Linarias (in variety), Erinus alpinus, 
Sedums (in variety), Lithospermum prostra¬ 
tum, L. p. Heavenly Blue, Iceland and Oriental 
Poppies, Rodgersia palmata. Rheum palmatum, 
Hemerocallis, Calthas (in variety). Ranunculus 
Lingua, Aponogeton distacliyon. Periwinkles, 
Sweet Violets ( it^ shady spots). 

Thb week's work.— The hat weather and dry¬ 
ing winds of the past week have parched the 
ground, and much watering is again neces¬ 
sary. Pentstemons, Phloxes, Delphiniums, and 
Pyrethrums require an abundanoe of water in 
dry weather, and where practicable such beds 
should be top-dressed with short dung. The 
hoe should be used frequently, especially after 
water is applied. Beds containing seeds of 
biennials and perennials require sprinkling 
every evening until the seedlings are well 
through the soil. The planting of all summer¬ 
flowering plants should be completed as soon 
as possible, remembering the season at its best 
is only a short one. Give every plant all the 
facilities possible for making a good start. 
Dahlias raised from seed, cutting®, or tubers 
should now be planted in mixed borders or 
beds which have been prepared for them. 

Sweet Pbas are making good progress, and 
it is necessary to train the leading shoots so 
that they will grow in the right direction. 
Where the soil is dry, watering must be re¬ 
sorted to, but it should be remembered that 
excess of water wiU- result in a toe vigorous 
growth and coarse iowera. .If roofa vrismot in- 
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oorporated with the surface-soil previous to 
planting, a dressing of this should be placed 
around the plants now. Soot is rather alow in 
its effect, its chief value lying in imparting 
brilliancy to the flowers, but its application 
should not be overdone, or it will produce a 
gross habit in the plants. Boses in various 
aspects are now producing strong growths- 
Endeavour to keep them clean of insect pests. 
Maggots require to be sought often, or they 
will disfigure the foliage. Green-fly can be 
kept under by spraying the plants with 
Quassia compound. Frequent aeration of the 
soil and sprinkling with artificial manure, 
which in dry weather should be well watered 
in, will stimulate growth in all Roses. The 
climbers on poles or other supports will need 
the strongest growths secured, but do not 
give too severe attention to this ■ detail, or 
much of the natural beauty of the plants will 
be marred. F. W. Gallop. 

Lilford Hall Gardens, Oundle, Northants. 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Sweet Peas. —The earliest set-out plants 
must be protected fromVlugs by dusting lime 
frequently on either side of the rows. Later- 
planted batches, which have been supported 
for the time being with spray cut from the 
tope of the stake?, should now be finally 
staked. Those sown direct into the ground 
should also be moulded up and staked. A 
final sowing may now be made. These plants 
will yield a late supply of bloom, which will 
prove useful for cutting. 

Bedding out.—This may now be undertaken 
generally, as frost is hardly to be expected 
after this date. The hardier of the various 
subjects should be got out first, and those of 
a tender nature—Dahlias included—left till 
last. Half-hardy annuals may also be planted, 
and to render them fully effective employ 
them in good bold groups and eet them out 
sufficiently close together that when in flower 
the ground may be well covered. Antir¬ 
rhinums should, if not already done, also be 
planted, and if a long border is to be filled 
with them, whioh is a very effective way of. 
making a display, set out each variety in good 
bold blocks and arrange the colours so that 
they harmonise one with the other. Hardy 
annuals can, now that the soil is moist, be 
effectively thinned. Allow each plant space 
for full development, as this is the only way 
of getting the most out of these beautiful free- 
flowering subjects and ensure their blooming 
over a long period. Another good sowing of 
Mignonette of both the large-flowered and 
common variety should now be made, and as 
soon as the plants are well above ground thin 
to a good distance apart, so that each may 
become a good specimen. Plants in large 
pots and tubs of Hydrangeas, Agapanthus, 
Chrysanthemums, Lilies, Ivy-leaved and Zonal 
Pelargoniums, Lantanas, Myrtles, Lemon- 
scented Verbena, and the like, may, if duly 
hardened, also be placed in position by the 
side of walks and appropriate spots on lawns. 

Bose garden. —The soil in beds and borders 
should be vigorously hoed. Where Violas are 
to form a groundwork for the Roses, the same 
can then be planted without further delay. 
A sharp look out for maggot must be kept, 
looking the bushes over frequently, or many 
flower-buds may be partially or wholly de¬ 
stroyed. 

Tomatoes. —For training against fruit walls, 
outbuildings, and fences, the plants, if they 
have been duly hardened, may now be safely 
planted. For the open ground, it is just as 
well to wait another week before doing so, 
but stakes may be driven in where they are 
to be planted, and, if requisite, compost mixed 
for the purpose in the interval. Indoor Toma¬ 
toes will now require every assistance, both 
in the way of top-dressings and manurial 
wateringB. When grown in pots stood upon a 
stage, some of the compost may be placed on 
the latter and around the pots. The roots will 
quickly take possession of it, when more may 
be applied. This is of great benefit to plants 
heavily laden with fruit. The tying of suc- 
oessional plants must be duly attended to, 
and pinch out lateral growths as fast as they 
appear. Plants set out in pits should be 


stopped to make them break. From three to 
four shoots on each plant are usually neces¬ 
sary to ensure the space at command being 
well covered. These growths are beat sup¬ 
ported on something which will keep them 
clear of the soil, such as long litter or the 
upper portions of old Pea stioks. The fruits, 
as they set and swell off, will then be out of 
the reach of slugs. Afford plants in bearing in 
other structures as much relief as possible by 
gathering the fruits as fast as they begin to 
change colour. If laid on a shelf in full sun 
they quickly finish up. 

Forced Mint and Tarragon.— The pots and 
boxes containing roots of these should, unless 
the plants are quite exhausted, be stood where 
they will experience plenty of light, and be 
well looked after in the way of watering, and 
afforded a stimulant now and again to en¬ 
courage a new and free growth. When estab¬ 
lished in this way the plants respond much 
more readily when placed in warmth in the 
winter or early spring than fresh-lifted roots. 

Chervil.—When in continuous demand, sow¬ 
ings should be made at short intervals to en¬ 
sure an abundance of green leaves. *As 
Chervil quickly runs to seed in hot weather, 
summer sowings are best mode on a border 
facing north. Home-saved seed is the most 
reliable in the event of its being necessary to 
raise plants as quickly as possible. A point 
should, therefore, be made of allowing a cer¬ 
tain number o-f plants to go to seed each year, 
harvesting the 6eed as soon as ripe. 

Autumn-sown Onions. —After the welcome 
rains which have fallen, these should grow 
apace. To assist growth strew a small quantity 
of sulphate of ammonia between the rows. 

Early Cauliflowers. —These must be assisted 
either with a liquid or artificial stimulant, so 
that no check to growth shall occur. These 
will turn in in time for Celeriac to be planted 
as a succeseional crop. 

Long-rooted Beet. —Directly the plants are 
of a sufficient size thin them to 9 inches apart 
in the rows, and then well hoe the ground. Tf 
birds are troublesome sprinkle the leaves 
when moist either with stale soot or Tobacco 
powder. 

General work.— Turnips will now require 
thinning, and after the recent rains the flea- 
beetle should, for a time, at any rate, give 
little or no trouble. Make succeseional sow¬ 
ings, and endeavour to get the seedlings into 
good growth before hot, dry weather is likely 
to eet in again. With the advent of rain slugs 
will put in an appearance and prove very de¬ 
structive unless measures are taken to cope 
with them. Lime and soot or lime and finely- 
sifted cinder ashes mixed together are good 
remedies, but it is useless to only dress once. 
It must be frequently renewed to be of real 
service'until drier weather again sets in. The 
staking of Peas must be done before the plants 
make too much growth and topple over. 
When this occurs the plants never lay hold of 
and climb the sticks properly afterwards. 
Take advantage of the ground being moist to 
get all Cabbages, Cauliflowers, or anything 
else of a similar nature planted out. After 
the heads of spring Cabbages are cut remove 
a few of the older leaves, dress the ground 
with an artificial, and then stir it with a hoe. 
A fine crop of Collarde will then quickly re¬ 
sult. 

Outdoor Bsakale.— This being over for the 
season, the mounds of soil or ashes, as the 
case may be, should be removed and laid in 
ridges between and clear of the rows of plants. 
Cut down close to the ground all root stocks 
which have not yet had attention, and cover 
each with a handful of ashes. A. W. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Fruit-trees on walls.— The shoots of these, 
owing to the milder weather, are growing 
freely, and disbudding should be brought to 
a close by the removal of all those shoots that 
will not be required next season. The fruits 
have now arrived at a sufficient size that par¬ 
tial thinning may be carried out. A fair 
average crop for a healthy tree to develop is 
one fruit to each square foot of space. In 
determining the crop, |fche habit of the parti- 
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cular variety should be Lake* into account, 
whether the individual fruits are large or 
email, and, in addition, the health of the indi¬ 
vidual tree should be considered. Young and 
vigorous trees may be allowed to carry more 
than others, but even in this case over-crop¬ 
ping is not to be recommended, as it invari¬ 
ably results in unfruitfulness later on. Nec¬ 
tarines may be left a little closer than 
Peaches. Apricots, likewise, should be thinned 
without delay, for by this time most of the 
imperfectly fertilised fruits will have fallen. 
The stoning is always a severe test of the 
strength and vigour of the tree, and in the 
case of Apricots it is specially neceecary to 
thin carefully. The final thinning of the fruit 
should take place immediately the stoning is 
over. Cherries have set remarkably well, the 
weather having been exceptionally favourable. 
Where the fruits are too numerous, the 
clusters should be partly reduced, removing 
first any malformed fruits. Prompt attention 
to this will promote the growth of those that 
remain, causing .them to have increased and 
permanent vigour. Plums are a much lighter 
crop, and will require but little, if any, 
thinning. 

Xippe&str um>. — These are - sometimes 
neglected after they have flowered, but this 
should not be permitted. It is an excellent 
plan to plunge the pots in a cold-frame con¬ 
taining light loam or Cocoa-fibre refuse, leav¬ 
ing them there until the leaves of the bulbs 
fade. I plunge the pots until the rims arc 
buried, and occasional waterings suffice after¬ 
wards. In the autumn it is usually found 
that numbers of the roots liave gone over the 
•ides of the pots in search of food. Hippeae- 
t rums must not be coddled, but the frames 
may be closed at night for a few weeks, leav¬ 
ing a little air on after that time. Cuttings 
of 

Winter-flowering Begonias may be inserted 
as they beoome ready. These are often found 
to be freer in growth than the earlier-rooted 
ones. Plante raised at this date are very 
iteeful for growing in small pots. They should 
be grown in a house or pit where a moderate 
temperature is maintained, and where the 
young plants may receive plenty of shade. 
Early-struck cuttings should be encouraged to 
make free growth by repotting them as often 
as the roots require more room. Yellow thrip 
is sometimes troublesome, and as a pTeventive 
the house or pit should be lightly fumigated 
occasionally. The welcome change in the 
weather has done much to improve the crops. 
Slight applications c*f artificial manures may 
now be frequently made with advantage, and 
the surface soil should be frequently hoed. 
Continue as becomes necessary to thin the 
various crops. Make the final sowing of 

Broad Windsor Beans in a cool portion of 
the garden. Plante raised earlier in the 
season and now flowering should have the 
points of the growths pinched out imme¬ 
diately a good crop of pods is assured. 
Should black aphis put in an appearance, 
syringe the growths with a solution of soft 
soap or some equally reliable remedy. 

Brussels Sprouts. —There should be no de¬ 
lay in getting out the plants for the main 
crop. These plants to do them well need good 
culture, and the ground should have been 
well prepared in the winter. Plant in drills 
drawn at 2 feet 6 inches apart, and allow the 
same distance between the plants. The space 
between the rows may for the next two 
months be occupied with Lettuce or Spinach, 
but this should be cleared quickly, and not 
allowed to run to seed. 

Coleworts should be sown now for early 
winter supplies. The ground for this crop 
should not be too rich, an the plants require 
to be grown as hardy and short-jointed as 
possible, A sowing Christmas Drumhead 
Cabbage, a valuable winter Cabbage, may also 
be made now. The plants should be set out in 
rows 18 inches apart, allowing 1 foot between 
the plants in the rows. 

Cauliflowers planted early are afforded 
liberal supplies of liquid manure, and will 
soon be ready for cutting. The varieties are 
First Crop and Magnum Bonum. Other varie¬ 
ties that will follow quickly are Snowball. 
Walcheren, and Early London. Further 
plantations of Early Jjorfkon 'will be. cLade for 
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use in August, and these will be succeeded by 
Autumn Giant. Frequent sowings of 

Turnips should now be made, choosing a 
part of the garden which is sheltered from 
strong sunshine. Turnips require liberal sup¬ 
plies of water during dry weather to promote 
a quick growth. Red Globe is one of the best 
varieties for present sowing. Young Turnips 
sown a month ago should be carefully thinned 
to 9 inches apart. If the fly ia troublesome, 
dust the plants lightly with 6oot in the early 
morning while the foliage ia still damp. A 
good sowing of stump-rooted 

Carrots will be made now’ to afford supplies 
through the winter. Scarlet Model is one of 
the best varieties for this sowing. Seeds of 
early varieties may be sown as late as the 
middle of July on a warm border which has 
been prepared for the purpose, and which may- 
have been previously occupied with Lettuce. 
If the Carrot-fly should prove troublesome, 
frequent dustings of scot should be applied 
to make the plants as distasteful to the in¬ 
sects as possible, or liberal waterings of soot- 
water may be given with equally good re¬ 
sults. 

Vegetable Marrows.—The lights and frames 
may now be removed from those plants which 
have been fruiting for the past month or six 
weeks. Thin out the shoots and give a good 
surface dressing of loam and half-decayed 
manure. Peg out the growths, and keep the 
plants well supplied with water, with occa- 
sicral doses of diluted liquid-manure. Under 
this treatment the plants will continue to 
bear freely until the autumn. Later-raised 
plants may now be safely planted in a fairly 
open part of the garden. They are very 
useful for covering large rubbish-heaps or any 
unsightly places, but it ia advisable to give 
them a good start by placing a reasonable 
quantity of good half-decayed manure under 
the roots when planting. 

Tomatoes may now be safely planted out. 
If wall space is available, better results may 
be obtained by placing the plants at a 
distance of 18 inches apart, and training them 
to single stems, than by planting in an open 
border. When the plants are well established, 
liberal supplies of manure-water should be 
given to assist them to grow freely. 

F. W . Gallop. 


SCOTLAND. 

Winter-flowering Zonal Pelargoniums. If 

these are not already in their flowering-pots, 
they ought to be attended to as soon as pos¬ 
sible. Generally speaking, pots 5 inches or 
6 inches in diameter will be the best for 
ordinary purposes. If too much root space be 
given growth is apt to be too prolonged, and 
will not ripen thoroughly before the plants 
are required. Pot very firmly, using good, 
sound loam with a little leaf-mould and the 
merest sprinkling of sand. The pots may 
either be placed on an ash bottom in cold- 
frames or on an ash bed in the open—prefer¬ 
ably the latter. In any case, they must be 
fully exposed to the sun, and the watering 
should be scrupulously attended to. Pick off 
the flower-buds as they form, and at intervals, 
when growth has made some progress, assist 
the plants with liquid-manure. 

Cinerarias. —The earliest lot is now in 3-inch 
pots. These are plunged to the rim in a cold- 
frame which does not at any time receive an j 
excessive amount of sun. Watering is done 
carefully. Regular shifts will be given as pro¬ 
gress is made. 

Herbaceous Calceolarias. —A good sowing ' 
may now be made at any time to provide 
plants for next, season. The best way in to fill 
a pan fairly firmly with liglit^oil. on the top 
of which a little silver sand is scattered. 
After the seed is sown merely press it into 
the soil without covering. A sheet of ob¬ 
scured glass placed over the pan will prevent 
the soil from extremes of moisture, and hasten 
germination. As soon as the seedlings are- 
noticed remove the glass, otherwise damping 
may ensue. In pricking off do not discard the 
smaller plants in favour of such as have n 
more robust growth, for the former, almost 
certainly, will produce the beet-coloured 
blooms. 


General greenhouse work.—The houses have 
been overhauled during the week and refilled 
with fresh plants, these taking the place of 
Primulas, Pelargoniums, Cinerarias, and such 
like, now past their best. The new occupants 
include double-flowering Begonias and two- 
year-old plants of Zonal Pelargoniums, which, 
with Statiee profuea and a selection of other 
flowering plants, may be relied upon to keep 
the houses gay until autumn is well advanced. 
Some more use is being made of Coleuses than 
ha:? hitherto been the case, these being bright, 
lasting, and entailing but little work. 

Tomatoes.—Another good batch has been 
put into the fruiting pots during the week. 
More cf these than usual are being grown. 
Apart from an occasional tie-in, the removal 
of side-shoots, and the needful watering. 
Tomatoes are not exacting plants to grow. 
The compost for the final potting consisted of 
loam, a dash of lime, and plenty of wood 
ashes. No sand wa? -given, and potting was 
done very firmlj\ sufficient space being left for 
top-dressing at a later date. 

Peaches and. Nectarines In pots.— These 
have been allowed to come away almost natur¬ 
ally, and at present thinning and disbudding 
are being 6een to. Both operations are done 
by degrees, and in the case cf thinning suffi¬ 
cient fruits are left to give a margin for drop¬ 
ping at stoning. As soon a« this is over, the 
fruits will be thinned down to the proper 
number. Regular (twice a day) syringing is 
now the rule, and no lack of root moisture ia 
allowed. 

Pigs.—These, now growing strongly, are 
being regularly given chemical manure in 
solution. Figs under glass may be given more 
concentrated food than almost any other fruit, 
and the atmosphere may, with advantage, be 
kept pleasantly moist by damping the paths 
occasionally or by using the syringe. 

Hardy fruit-trees are new in full bloom all 
over. The display of flower is, perhaps, not 
quite so lavish as is generally the case, etill 
there is a good promise of fruit. The only 
drawback is the prevalence of bitter east 
winds, which seem in this district to be asso¬ 
ciated with the month of May, more especi¬ 
ally with its close. Hand-fertilisation is being 
carried out as far as is found possible in the 
case of wall and of dwarf-trained trees, as in¬ 
sects are not yet, owing to the cold, numerous. 

Hardy-flower borders.—Further progress 
was made during the week with the staking of 
hardy plaute. The first clean-up of the season 
among borders of considerable siae and ex¬ 
tent takea some time, but, if regularly 
attended to afterwards, they can be kept tidy 
with but little labour. 

Vegetable garden.—During the week Curly 
Kalo which had gone to flower was cleared off. 
and the quarter which it occupied was at 
once prepared for late Peas. Trenches 2 feet 
wide and 18 inches in depth were opened at 
distances of 5 feet, and after a good dressing 
of rotted stable manure was worked into the 
bottom, the greater part of the soil was re¬ 
turned to the trenches; trodden firmly, and 
levelled in readiness for sowing at a later date. 
For present sowing Autocrat is a good Pea, 
and one which resists mildew very well. So, 
too, is Walker’s Perpetual Bearer, a variety 
which, if now of some antiquity, gives a good 
account of itself. Such lines as needed sup- 
poz'te were attended to, and between these 
sowings of Victoria Spinach were made. This 
variety is superior to the ordinary form of 
round Spinach. A further line of Broad Beans 
was planted. Climbing French Beans may now 
be freely sown. These are heavy bearers, and 
give huge crops of pods for preserving. These 
Beans have ousted the Scarlet Runner from 
these gardens. Further sowings or the dwarf 
Negro Longpod were made; Salsafy was sown 
in soil which was not recently manured; a 
further, and final, flowing of Beet (Cheltenham 
Green Top) was put in; and a few more lines 
of Carrots were sown. A small quarter cleared 
of Spinach Beet was turned over and refilled 
with Potatoes, of which some seed tubers of 
Up to Date bad been left from the genera! 
planting. Successional sowings of Lettuces, 
etc., are being maintained as becomes needful. 

W. McUurrod. 

Balmac Gardens, 
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BEES. 

TAKING SWARMS. 

When bees are kept in skeps it is difficult 
to prevent them swarming, but it is quite 
easy to take the swarms. When the bees 
are noticed to be crowding about the en¬ 
trance to the hive prepare a spare skep. 
Cleanse it thoroughly and allow the sun 
to shine into it for a day or two. Keep 
a watch upon the bees, and when they 
swarm notice where they settle. If the 
day is very hot a few handfuls of water 
splashed upwards among the bees will 
generally hurry the settling. When all 
have settled and are hanging in a quiet 
mass is the time to think about taking the 
swarm. Protect the head with a bee veil 
and-hat. Rub the inside of the skep with 
a little honey and hold it upside down close 
underneath the swarm. Brush the bees 
lightly into it with a soft brush or shake 
the branch (if it is a thin one). This must 
be done quickly and firmly so as to deposit 
all the bees in the empty skep, cover 
rapidly with a clean sheet, and carry the 
skep to the place where it is to remain. 
Some persons leave the sheet wrapped 
around the skep until the evening, when 
it is gently removed. This effectually im¬ 
prisons the bees, and if the weather is very 
hot prevents them reswarming. By the 
next morning they will have settled down 
ami accepted their new quarters. This is 
the old-fashioned method I learnt years 
ago, and I have never known it fail. At 
that time it was quite a usual thing for me 
to take the honey from a hundred hives 
during the season; but, naturally, the 
yield from skep hives is never so great as 
from frames. My bees were always 
healthy, and, as I never “ smoked ” them 
when taking the honey, they were not bad- 
tempered. T. C. 

CURRENT WORK FOR BEE-KEEPERS. 
The- bee-keeper’s duties during June are 
very similar to those of May—namely, 
attention to swarming (which in England 
becomes more general than in May) and 
the provision of additional sui>ers as those 
already on bec-ome full. Some people re¬ 
move full sui>ers and replace them by 
empty ones, or even withdraw full shallow 
frames one by one and insert empty ones, 
or the same ones extracted, in tlicir places. 
Thus tlie honey is dealt with at once, in¬ 
stead of being left and extracted at one 
operation at the end of the season. Honey 
is always more easily extracted immediately 
the crates or frames are taken from the 
hives. The only advantage of this latter 
method is that it saves much “tiering,” 
if the bees are working well and continue 
strong, without throwing off swarms. If 
section crates are used, the filled sections 
are withdrawn, empty ones are put into 
the gaps, and the whole restocked crate 
taken back to the hive. When crates or 
individual frames are removed a large 
carbolic cloth is essential for covering the 
removed crates or frames as they are 
taken off and set down in a carrier,’while 
the hive Is being closed up again. Other¬ 
wise, the flying bees cannot be got rid of 
before carrying the frames indoors for 
extracting. A large, not too stiff, feather 
is necessary for finishing the bees off the 
separate shallow frames. To set a super- 
clearer the previous evening underneath 
the crate to be removed is the simplest 
way, but some bee-keepers do as mentioned 
above. With sections, the clearer must be 
used. The non-clearer method is con¬ 
sidered by many a troublesome job, though 
in this year of sugar shortage it is likely 
to be adopted in order to get the honey as 
quickly as possible on the market, at its 
present high price,jw^to get it into use in 
fhe !f 9 U)ejt 9 _,^Te |uga0 <l[£ 


It Is an undoubted fact that from the 
arrival of William the Conqueror’s forces 
at the Norman Conquest dated the gradual 
decline of the making of mead—the drink 
of our Saxon forefathers. The Con¬ 
queror’s retainers brought with them 
foreign drinks from the juice of the Grape. 
The more recent introduction of malt and 
other liquors unfortunately contributed to 
the more complete ousting of mead¬ 
making, which has almost become a lost art. 
However, inasmuch as the summer months 
of June and July provide the most suit¬ 
able temperature for mead-making, I 
venture to submit the following recipe (of 
the Rev. G. W. Bancks) for the benefit 
of those who wish to try this wholesome 
and novel drink :—2 lb. to 4 lb. of honey, 
according to the strength of wine required, 
to every gallon of boiling water, with the 
rind of two Lemons. Pour into a perfectly 
clean cask. When lukewarm add a little 
brewer’s yeast or a little ferment. Cover 
the bung-hole, and let it stand until fer¬ 
mentation ceases. Then bung up tightly. 
Bottle off after six months at least. To 
ensure thorough fermentation, add 5 oz. 
each of phosphate of ammonia and cream 
of tartar to a 9 gallon cask. Mead, like 
all good wines, improves by keeping. It 
is said to resemble champagne in colour 
and sparkle, though it loses its fizziness 
at once on being poured into a glass, but 
its taste is unique, peculiar, and most 
agreeable. B. R. II. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Daffodils not flowering (N. G .).—The Nar¬ 
cissus family is eo large and the epeciee so 
variable that no one treatment can be meted 
out for all. We are pleased, therefore, you 
specify a few kinds, for in this way our reply 
can be equally definite. Of the four kinde 
named in your letter two only are suitable to 
permanent planting—viz., princepe and Barri 
conspicuus. The others—Golden Spur and ob- 
vallari6—should be lifted each year in July, 
and replanted the first week of September or 
earlier. Double Daffodils and Jonquils should 
be treated in the same way. Other kinds for 
permanent planting are: maximus (planted 
6 inches deep in heavy soil), Emperor, Empress, 
Sir Wat kin, Horsfieldi, Grandee, most of the 
single incomparabilis, ornatus, together with 
the old single Pheasant’e-eye, and the double 
Poet’s Narcissus. All the poeticus kinds are 
impatient of much disturbance, by reason of 
their nearly evergreen and certainly com 
tinuoue root action. With the exception of 
maximus and fhese Poet’s kinds, the others 
named should be lifted every third year. At 
such times a fresh 6pot, removed from large 
tree roots, and well dug and manured (the 
manure placed deeply below the bulbs) should 
be selected. 

FRUIT. 

Treatment of Raspberries (Mrs. Gillett).— 
Given good cultivation, a plantation of Rasp¬ 
berries will go on yielding satisfactory crops 
of fruit for a good many years, but there 
comes a time when, in spite of all care, signs 
of exhaustion, both in the eize and quality of 
the fruit and growth, become visible, which 
may be taken as an indication that the time 
has arrived for the making of a new planta¬ 
tion. There is no set time as to when renewal 


becomes necessary, but, as a rule, gardeners 
replant when matters are satisfactory every 
ten or twelve years, and dq not wait until 
deterioration sets in before doing eo. Seeing 
that the plantation in question has been in 
existence for such a number of years, we con¬ 
sider the advice tendered you to be worthy of 
consideration. The season is, of course, too 
far advanced to put the advice into practice 
now, but in the autumn we certainly advise 
you to take steps to form a new plantation in 
another part of the garden. Deeply dig and 
thoroughly manure the soil to a depth of at 
least 2 feet beforehand. It is always a good 
plan to buy in new canes for the purpose, as 
a change of stock invariably produces benefi¬ 
cial results. 

Peach leaves, Injury to (E. Leslie ).—The 
leaves you send are what is known as blistered. 
This is due to cold, cutting winds. The only 
remedy is to pull off the bad leaves. In a few r 
weeks, given more genial weather, the trees 
will cease to bear such leaves, and the subse¬ 
quent growth will be healthy, though in some 
seasons the damage is sufficient to injure the 
crop. The best way to avoid this trouble is to 
grow the trees on a wall that has the least ex¬ 
posure to such oold winds and to protect with 
blinds or fish-netting. Leaf-blister is more 
prevalent in some seasons than others, and the 
more ungenial and cold the spring the worse 
is the attack. If the weather is cold and wet 
we should strongly advise you to efficiently 
protect your trees in the way advised above. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Destroying ants (Peach ).—If you can find 
the nest, opening it and pouring in boiling 
water will soon settle the business. If the 
nest be in a position where it cannot be 
reached, the ants may be trapped wholesale by 
taking a garden-pot, stopping up the hole at 
the bottom, and turning it upside down near 
the centre of the neet; then water the ground 
round the neet well and frequently. The ants 
will soon begin to remove their nest to the 
shelter of the pot, which, in the course of a 
week of two, will be found full of ants and 
their neet. The pot and its contents can then 
be thrown into’boiling water. If the neet is 
in such a position that this plan cannot be 
adopted, you must persevere in trapping the 
ants with pieces of sponge soaked in treacle, 
or treacle spread on pieces of tile, slate, etc., 
saucers of sugar-and-water, etc. Chloride of 
lime, paraffin, or diluted carbolic acid, thrown 
about their haunts, may drive them away. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

Joseph llcdmond. —1, The only way is to 
persevere in chopping up with the hoe the 
growths as they appear. 2, “ Common Weeds 
of the Farm and Garden,” by H. C. Long. 
Smith, Elder, and Co., 15, Waterloo-place, 

London, W.C.- Mrs. Macfarlane .—See reply 

to "Peach,” re "Destroying ants,” above.- 

J. L., page 310.—See note on “ Dried Haricots 
and Peas,” in our issue of June 2nd, page 298, 
col. 2. 


NAMES OP PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants. — W. Grant .—Spine a pruni- 

folia.- H. M .—Spiraea caneecens.- R. V. 

Ferroll. —1, Limnanthes Douglasi; 2, Veronica 
sp., specimen too poor to name with any cer¬ 
tainty. Exmouth.— 1, The Star of Bethlehem 

(Ornithogalum nutans); 2, Specimen insuffi¬ 
cient; 3. Weigela rosea variegata; 4, Weigela 

rosea; 5, Cotoneaeter horizontaiis.- Cress .— 

The common Winter Cress (Barbarea vulgaris), 
not edible. 
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Foremobt for 
30 Years. 


Wireworms & Slugs 
killed. 


Insect pests in the soil cause an immense amount 
of damage in gardens. 

A little Vaporite, however, worked “Into the soil 
when digging quickly destroys all injurious soil 
insects and effects a really wonderful improve¬ 
ment in the plants. 

Buy a tin from your Seedsman to-day. 
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and every(hing included Carriage paid. YOU CAN 
HIDE AND TEST THE MACHINE FOR 10 DAYS. IF 
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medium, 2d. square yard, as supplied to Royal Gardens 
over 30 years I am tho largest Hand Braided Net Maker 
in the United Kingdom ; also Maker of Tennis Nets, Rick 
Covers. Greenhouse Shading.* tc. Good*promptly 
dispatched by passenger train, carriage paid, on receipt of 
order, and satisfaction guaranteed: samples posted on 
application. W. OLIVER ALLEN, Garden Net 
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Sale of Surplus Stock. 

We still hold certain Bmall stocks of 

CARDEN SEATS, CARDEN ENGINES & PUMPS, 
also CARDEN ROLLERS, WATER CARTS, 
CARDEN ARCHES, and HAND LIGHTS 

which we shall be pleased to clear' at special prices, subject 
to being unsold. Particulars on application. 

BOULTON & PAUL, Ltd., ROSE LANE WORKS, 

NORWICH. 
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THE ST0URBRIDCE HEATING 
APPARATUS 

FOR GREEN HOUSES. 

CONSERVATORIES, ky. 
Most economical and efficient. 
This apparatus has attained 
great popularity. Made at our 
own foundry and under our 
own supervision. Before order¬ 
ing elsewhere, send for Revised 
Price List, giving full particu¬ 
lars, fret; by post. 

J. & W. WOOD. 

Birmingham Street Foundry, 
STOURBRIDGE. 
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Nets are hound all round with stout cord, and cover their 
measured length and width. Any length or width supplied. 
Repaired Netting* in all sizes in stock. State your requiro- 
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THE WINTElt. 

The dismal tale of disaster from Filling* 
hit in Castle, in your issue of June 2nd, 
urges me to send you n few notes of a 
more cheery character, also from an 
eastern garden further north. Shaking 
generally, it is surprising how little per¬ 
manent damage lias been caused by the 
severe winter. Crinodendrons are nearly 
all killed back to within a few inches of 
the ground; a few killed outright. 
Choisyas are none the worse, except in ex¬ 
posed positions, where their foliage is 
somewhat damaged. Anehusas are un¬ 
touched, some Cistuses killed, but many 
survive. Lemoine’s herbaceous Cleinatises 
are none the worse; Euphorbia Wulfeni 
us it was and flowering. Olearia Haasti, 
as in ’03, is killed so far as large individual 
specimens are concerned; younger plants 
seem to have escaped. The same may be 
said of O. macrodonta. Griselinia lineata 
is killed to the ground. Eseallonias are 
all damaged, but will be themselves again 
in a year’s time. Lapageria, on north 
wall, is killed to the ground and perhaps 
<lead. Camellia reticulata, on the same 
wall, is untouched. Sophora tetraptera 
var. microphylln, on the house wall, has 
the foliage killed for the first- time. It Is 
now in full flower, but lacks much of its 
usual charm without the background of 
green. A few Desfontainens are killed in 
exposed situations; Garrya elliptica un¬ 
injured. Bamboos are all browned, but, 
so far as I have observed, alive. Azara 
microphylla is untouched, but A. serrata, 
on wall, cut down. Ceanothus dentatus, C. 
rigidus, and C. Gloire de Versailles are 
all badly cut back ; Buddleia Oolvlllei and 
others intact. Only B. nivea has suffered. 
Most Veronicas have passed through the 
ordeal well, except the speciosa group and 
the hybrids with large, soft leaves from 
the north island. I fear my only speci¬ 
men of the Wliittingham var. of Eucalyptus 
urnigera (24 feet) is, or will shortly tie, no 
more. Archibald Buchan Hepburn. 

Xuwalon, East Lothian. 


NOTE8 OF THE WEEK. 


The Fire Lily (Habranthus pratensis).— 
This is coming up bold as a Dock after 
the past hard winter. I had failures with 
it for some time until the example of Mr. 
Allen at Gunton set me to work, and now 
I have the pleasure of seeing u little group 
of it coming into brilliant flower. It has 
no background to help effect and no 
carpet to grow out of, but these things 
may come in time.—W. 


Japanese bronzes.— Will you please tell 
n»e where the bronze bowls of which illus¬ 
trations have lieen given in recent issues 
can be obtained most cheaply and of most 
artistic designs?—C has. Touch. 

(They have been bought at sales and 
auction rooms for some years in this 
colintry, and occasionally at Christie’s. 
The best of them cannot be bought cheaply. 
The great want in our country is pots of 
opaque design that will do for flowers.] 


Daphne Cneorum. — The “ Garlan 
Flower” has no equal among the membei 
of Its race for colour effect, free-flowering 
and fragrance. Yard-wide patches full < 
the fragrant clusters of rose-coloure 
flowers have been delightful against] 
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rocks. Good in itself, the colour warmth 
afforded by free grouping is singularly 
effective. In early May nothing was finer 
at Wisley, where on the rockery slope near 
the glasshouses established patches were 
beautiful.—S. S. 

Rose Gloire de Dijon in Scotland.— 

Ratlier later than usual, the blooms of 
Gloire de Dijon are now (May 27th) almost 
fully expanded. The plants referred to 
are trained on the front of a greenhouse, 
and, in addition, are further well shel¬ 
tered, on one side by the garden wall and 
on the other by a Beech hedge. Under 
such conditions early blooms are to be ex¬ 
pected, but, as has been said, these are 
not quite so early as usual.—W. McG. 

The English Bluebells. — I prefer the 
selected forms of the English Bluebell 
(Scilla festaiis or S. nutans) to the forms 
of the Spanish Squill (Scilla hispnnica). 
The former have a more graceful arching 
habit and the flowers are every bit as line, 
though not, perhaps, so open in the shape 
of the bell. The selected forms range from 
deep blue purple, through light blue, to 
white tinged with blue; pure white and 
through pale rose to deep red.— Dumfries. 

Lilac Franolsque Morel. — This deep- 
coloured (almost dark purple) variety has 
the largest trusses of the newer Lilacs. 
So far it has not flowered so freely with 
me as other varieties, and the size of the 
trusses and their weight appear to be 
rather too great for some of the branches, 
which do not hold themselves so well up 
as one would like. It Is, however, a hand¬ 
some Lilac, and in some places may have 
done better 'than with me. I have now 
grown it for a considerable number of 
years.—S. Ahnott. 

The mu8lo of wild flowers.— There is an 
interesting paper in the “ Quarterly ” for 
April by the Rev. Canon Vaughan. In it 
we read Dr. Arnold, of Rugby, used to 
say “ Wild flowers are my music.” He 
found in wild flowers in the simple love of 
our wayside flora that refreshment and 
recreation which many persons find in 
music. “I cannot perceive,” he wrote to 
a friend with reference to music, M what 
to others is a keen source of pleasure, but, 
on the other hand, there are many men 
who cannot enter into the deep delight 
with which I look at Wood Anemones or 
Wood Sorrel,** 

Campanula 8axlfraga and C. attica.—I 

am herewith enclosing for your inspection 
two very nice Campanulas, C. Saxifraga 
and C. attica. I think them’ both good. 
C. Saxifraga has stood this. very hard 
winter in an open rockery and is now a 
mass of bloom, about 6 inches high, and, 
as you will see, very large flowers for such 
a dwarf plant. C. attica is an annual and 
quite one of the best, and continuous in 
flowering.— (’has. Oakford, The Gardens , 
Mells Park, Frome. 

We quite agree with you as to the merits 
of the Bellflowers named, but which your 
specimens did not reveal, owing to their 
dried-up condition. 

Campanula Saxifraga. — This dwarf- 
growing, early-flowering kind, from the 
Caucasus, is by no means common in col¬ 
lections, yet has no equal at the time of its 
coming, which usually is May or early 
June. It is quite hardy, and as seeds are 
occasionally offered there should Ik? no lack 
of it. On Mount Beschtau, where it is 


found, it is said to form “ broad tufts,” 
though such are rarely, I think, seen in 
cultivation. Among perennial kinds I 
know of none to eompete with it in earli- 
ness, and a patch of the erect blue flowers 
would make an interesting and pretty fea¬ 
ture in the rock garden. Four inches to 
0 inches high, the simple stems are one- 
flowered. It grows well in gritty loam. 
Slugs are its worst enemy.—E. H. J. 

Landscape painting.— What I object to 
Is the booming of rubbish (such as a child 
with its first box of paints does), under the 
name of futurism, Vorticism, cubism, etc. 
In order to make the public swallow this, 
in spite of the evidence of their own eyes 
(when they see green hands, blue faces, 
one eye higher than the other, etc.), they 
are given a long preface, signed in full, in 
their catalogues, puffing the pictures they 
have come to see. The wiiole thing is so 
childish that one cartnot treat it seriously, 
except for the wrong it does to artists.— 
Walter Winans in The Times. 

[Lovers of landscape in art, as well as in 
Nature, must regret the toleration of such 
debased forms of art as those referred to. 
Landscape painting was often bad enough 
before deliberate attempts to steal the 
heart out of it icerc made. They are only 
ways of avoiding serious study and life 
labour without which such art as that of 
Corot or Daubigny and the. great land¬ 
scape painters cannot be done. —Ed]. 

Erinus alplnu8.— In the old and lofty 
walls surrounding these gardens Erinus 
alpinus is quite at home. The plants arc 
present by the thousand, and now, in the 
end of May, the display has commenced. 
One w'est wall, a little later, w'ill he a 
solid sheet of bloom, and the rosy-purple 
blooms, wiien there is a breeze, are especi¬ 
ally attractive. No doubt originally 
planted years /ago in limited numbers, E. 
alpinus, suited by the environment, has 
penetrated athw’art the whole of the w'alls 
by wind-scattered seeds. Occasionally, 
but rarely, I* come across variations in 
colour—chiefly of a delicate shade of pink 
and of white. The latter does not appeal 
to me, and no effort is made to increase 
the numbers of the wiiite-flowered plants. 
It is curious to observe seedlings w r hicli 
have germiiqpted, and make a bold effort 
to survive, upon absolutely bare stones. 
E. alpinus can be usefully employed In the 
rock garden, bearing in mind its particular 
requirements. — W. McGuffog, Balmae, 
Kirkcudhrigh t. 

Pyrus Malus florlbunda.— In Gardening 
for the 2(>th last I observe that Pyrus 
floribunda is stated to be a native of Japan. 
This seems to be very doubtful. Professor 
J. Matsumura’s “ Index Plantarum Japoni- 
carum,” 1912, Phanerogam Up, Vol. II., p. 
204, says of Malus floribunda, synonyms 
of which are Pyrus speetabilis and P. 
floribunda, ‘‘ Hab. Japonia^ cult.” Tin? 
Jujiaiipsc name Kaido is the same as the 
Oiinese hai-t'ang, being, in fact, a lingu¬ 
istic modification of the same. I never 
saw’ a standard of this plant in Japan, the 
only form known to me being a large bush 
such as I bought five years ago from 
Messrs. Robt. Veitch and Son, of Exeter, 
under the name of Pyrus Malus Park- 
manni. It i6 distinguished by the way in 
which the buds, of a beautiful deep pink, 
hang down, and it flowers less abundantly 
than a so-ea lleil.-Ppjys_ fljpriUunda and P. 
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ntrosanguinea which I also have. I have 
no doubt that all these varieties are of 
Chinese, not Japanese, origin.— Ernest 
Satow, Beaumont , Ottery St. Mary. 

lllicium religiosum. — In his useful 
notes on the genus lllicium (page 2S3) 
“ K. It. W.” does scant justice to I. religio- 
sum. He describes the flowers as “ poorly- 
tinted M and “ of a greenish-yellow colour.” 
Perhaps they vary in hue. I enclose a 
spray, from which I think you will con¬ 
sider ivory or cream a better description 
of them. As for hardiness, the bush 
stands here in the open, receives no pro¬ 
tection, and has not changed a leaf during 
the i>ast destructive winter. It is one of 
tiie choicest evergreens.— Herbert Max¬ 
well, Monrrith. 

f Evergreen leaves of firm texture and 
fresh colour, and creamy-coloured flowers. 
In the open, too , in N. Britain , and hardy 
after such a winter prove its 'value for a 
large area in our isles. —Er>.] 

Daphne Blagayana.— A colony of this, 
from 2 feet to 3 feet across, was, at flower¬ 
ing time, a week or two since, one of the 
finest things in the rock garden at Wisley. 
There must have been a hundred or more 
of the flower-heads expanded at the time. 
The group also commanded attention by 
reason of its good growth and vigour, and 
not less its compactness. As often seen, it 
is a spare, leafless shrub, while at Wisley 
its healthy look and dense growth were as 
much to admire as its fine flowering. Obvi¬ 
ously the plant at Wisley is at home. A 
cold clay soil it dislikes, one of loam, peat, 
and leaf-mould in about equal parts being 
better. With an inclination in some in¬ 
stances to spread and become leafless, it 
is best retained in health by stem-layering, 
which also assists to a more compact 
growth. Books generally refer to it as a 
hardy evergreen shrub, and its hardiness 
has been proved unmistakably this year, 
since the promise of a good flowering 
practically synchronised with the termina¬ 
tion of the more severe part of the past 
winter. At W’isley it occupied a rather 
cool and sheltered spot.— E. II. Jenkins. 

Annuals in the rock garden.— These are 
generally taboo, or considered bad taste, 
but with the prospect of'SQ many bare 
pockets, due to the terrible winter, some¬ 
thing had to be done to cover up the all 
too glaring patches. Accordingly the fol¬ 
lowing were sown in pots early and are 
now mostly In flower, adding no little 
interest and charm. That exquisite blue 
Californian annual Pliacelia Campanu¬ 
la ria was sown in some quantity. Such a 
Gentian-blue is tills that many people ex¬ 
claim : “ What lovely Gentians.” I do not 
know if Gentians obtain on the mountains 
of the western hemisphere (perhaps some¬ 
one can enlighten me). If not, it would 
seem that here Flora tried to produce with 
her brush that exquisite colour she had 
achieved in the East in the Gentians. 
Ionopsidium acaule (the Violet Cress) is a 
beautiful miniature crucifer, and once it 
finds a congenial home requires no further 
care, provided it is not overrun with 
coarser things. Saxifraga Cymbalaria is 
a small yellow miniature, one of the few 
annual Saxifrages. It is very welcome and 
cheerful, and will seed itself and come up 
year after year if not overrun. Sedum 
cawuleum is half-hardy, and, to get early, 
must be raised in a frame. It is a very 
pretty variety of the great family of 
succulents. The last three subjects are 
raised in small pots in-very gritty, i>oor 
soil, and planted Intact from the pot. 
Loptosipbon hybrid us is another useful 
annual in pretty shades of orange for a 
sunny spot. The above take up the 
nmiiing after the Aubrietias, Arabis, and 
Alyssum are over.—Jrt'Tl). H< xhUl, i ^ 
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FRUIT. 


FRUIT-TREES IN GRASS. 

I think Mr. Jenkins is right in supposing 
that the very ill-results of Grass round 
trees at Wisley were due to the poor nature 
of the soil concerned. I am pretty well 
satisfied that in good soil such as mine, 
trees in Grass do as well asjiny reasonable 
person need desire, and that it is quite 
possible that the expense of cultivating 
many fruit plantations might be saved by 
sowing them down to Grass, or, prefer¬ 
ably, dwarf Clover. Geese allowed to 
graze under the trees would keep the vege¬ 
tation down. Mr. Turner thinks my con¬ 
clusions “ rather depressing, as tending to 
show the futility of human effort,” but 
surely it should be rather the reverse, as 
showing how we may avoid needless 
labour, csqiecially in times such as these. 
The high colour of the fruit was certainly 
due to no disease: at any rate, if a disease, 
I should like to see it spread, but many 
ether people have likewise observed the 
extra colour of Apples grown in Grass, not 
only here, but in the United Stales. In 
extra good soil if, as is probably the case, 
Grass checks growth a little, it is a good 
thing, as it prevents the making of too 
much wood at the expense of fruit. 

I have seen the Wisley results held up 
as a warning to everyone not to grow* trees 
in Grass, whereas the logical inference to 
draw from them was that similar results 
might be expected in similar soil. I have 
seen many orchards on Grass, and where 
otherwise as well cared for as they should 
be I have not noticed that the practice was 
injurious in the long run. and the question 
is, does the extra expense of keeping the 
soil clear of Grass jiay proportionately? 
In hot, dry countries it might, and pro¬ 
bably would, as the Grass takes away some 
moisture, a i>oiut mentioned by Mr. Jen¬ 
kins, but in a moist climate this w’ould be 
no drawback :, perhaps it accounts for (lie 
extra colour. With most people, at present 
it is either fruit on Grass or not at all, 
owing to shortage of labour. 

My land has been deeply dug. I cannot 
really trace any ill-effect from the Grass 
so far. If in the course of time there 
should Ik? any I will publish the fact. 

W. J. Farmer. 

Bed ruth, Cornwall. 


GRAPE VINES. 

Owing to the rapid growth of the shoots, 
regular and constant attention must he 
given to stopping and tying to avoid over¬ 
crowding. When overcrowding does occur 
a good deal of time is taken up in recti¬ 
fying the mistake. Much young wood has 
to be cut out in a short time, and there is 
a risk of a serious check being given to 
the Vines generally. 

The final tying-down of the main side 
shoots should he done when the Vines are 
in flower, or, at latest, when the berries 
are just set, as then, even such varieties 
as Black Alicante and Appley Towers, 
which are easily broken, may he safely 
brought down to the horizontal wires, or 
nearly level with them, without loss of 
shoots and valuable bunches. 

Thinning bunches and berries. —An ex¬ 
pert grower w r ould be able to remove many 
surplus bunches before the flowers develop, 
and also to thin out the berries when the 
latter are about the size of duckshot, but 
the beginner must wait until all the 
bunches have set their berries before 
thinning the former—reducing them in 
number—and until the latter are twice the 
size of ducksliot liefore thinning them. 
Ten hunches* weighing about one pound 


each, may he left to mature on rods 10 feet 
to 32 feet long and well established. Young 
Vines should not he cropped the first year, 
and those planted eighteen months ago 
may be'allowed one. or at most two, 
hunches. Many more bunches may appear 
on the Vines, but it is, ultimately, more 
beneficial to the lAtter if they are not un¬ 
duly cropjied, as even one good bunch is a 
great: strain on a young Vine. Where two 
hunches form on a side branch retain the 
one nearest the old main rot!. It will l>e 
more eomiwiet in form, possess a harder 
stem, and not he so liable to shank as in 
the case of the one nearest the end of the 
shoot. Usually only the very small, seed¬ 
less berries need be cut out of such hunches 
as those of Black Hamburgh and Muscat 
of Alexandria. An oxirert would ho able 
to almost finally thin a lmneh the first 
time, but the amateur should do the work 
in two or three thinnings-out. First re¬ 
move all ilu? tiny, seedless iRwries, then 
the smaller ones when* there is much over¬ 
crowding, and at the third thinning cut 
out those berries that would, if left in, 
cause undue pressure of berry on berry, 
cracking in consequence late in the autumn 
resulting. The following points should be 
noted Round-berried Grapes with short 
foot-stalks’must he.more severely thinned 
out than oval-shaped ones possessing long 
foot-stallcs. Gros Golmnn represents the 
former and Muscat .of Alexandria the 
latter. 

There are usually three lorries at the 
I*>int of each hunch: the three berries 
should always he retained. There is.more 
room near the lop of tin* lmneh than the 
point, so the cultivator should leave rather 
more berries in proportion at the top than 
the bottom. The bunches of late sorts 
should always he a little more severely 
thinned than those of early ones, and, in 
the case of the late sorts, very few* inside 
berries must be left in the hunch, as they 
are likely to decay without being «*en and 
so cause the loss of the whole lmneh. 

Where it is found necessary to tie up 
tile shoulders of the larger bunches do this 
before cutting out any berries. A fine 
bunch of Gros Column, when thinned, 
should contain from seventy-five to ninety 
berries. When thinning-out the berries 
use a clean forked stick or a strand of 
raflia to steady the hunch, but never touch 
it with hand, head,.or scissors. 

Bourne Vale. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Plum-trees not bearing.—-Would you 
kindly tell me vvhat you think can be the 
reason why four Gage Plum-trees, growing 
on a south wall, produce so very little 
fruit? The Gages are Lawrence, Guthrie’s, 
Oujlin’s, and Green Gage. The trees look 
perfectly healthy, make good growth, and 
flower well; hut, in spite of the flowers 
being well fertilised witii a rabbit’s tail, 
hardly any of them set. Can you suggest 
any remedy? The trees have been in the 
same position for five or six years. They 
are well manured and pruned. Some 
Peaches and Nectarines on the same wall 
bear extremely well.—K. M. Baines, 
Hassocks, 

[The fact of the trees having been in the 
same position for five or six years without 
having been apparently lifted, that, they 
have been well manured, and make good 
growth at once furnishes us with a solu¬ 
tion to the problem as to why the trees in 
question fail to fruit. If you lift and 
transplant the trees after shortening hack 
the main roots somewhat, doing this in the 
autumn just about the time of the fall of 
the leaf, mixing at the same time a liberal 
quantity of lime rubbish with the soil, such 
treatment should remedy matters and 
make the treeQ|fp^j4^i|ilfj-Q|^ui should also 
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cease to afford manure to the roots—at any 
rate, until the trees hear good crops of 
fruit. It is nothing unusual for Plum- 
trees to fail to bear in a young state, hut 
lifting and transplanting seldom fail to 
rectify matters.] 

Forced Strawberries—Plants which lmvo 
been forced and subsequently hardened 
off may now be planted. The soil should 
be in good heart and have been thoroughly 
dug some time previous to planting. 
Planting is best done with a spade and tile 
soil trodden round the balls with the feet. 
A thorough watering should be given after¬ 
wards. 

PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

ROCK, ALPINE, BOG, FERN, AND 
WATER GARDENS. 

TRIALS WITH FLOWER GARDEN 
EDGINGS. 

Rock Cress and Grape Hyacinth. — 1 This 
edging of the lavender-coloured Anbrietia 
and our native Grape Hyacinth (Muscari 


raeeinosum ) came by chance, and looks 
well. Common in parts of our eastern 
c-ounties, it has no claim to rarity, but is 
a good, vigorous kind. It soon goes, and 
leaves the Rock Cress to give a permanent 
edging of good effect through the year. 

W. 


Dianthus neglectus.- This rosy-carmine 
alpine Pink is one of tin* most striking 
patches of colour in the early June rock 
garden. The foliage, which is both grassy 
In form as well as in colour, affords a tine 
setting for the numerous flowers, while 
the buff or stone-coloured reverse of the 
petals gives them a notable distinction.— 
A. T. J. 

Sedum caeruleum.—For covering bare spaces 
in the rock garden this little annual is always 
useful, more especially this year when there 
are so many gaps left by the frost. I always 
have a small packet of seed, and scatter it 
freely in any hot, dry position. The seed is 
sprinkled thinly upon finely-powdered mortar, 
etone chips, or the bare soil, and watered in 
with a gentle spray.-gStT 1 !’. 

Digitized by LjOOQlc 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

NOTES ON GREENHOUSE PLANTS. 
Pelargonium Robinson’s Unique. —I have 
known and grown this for about tifty 
years. It was, 1 believe, raised in the 
then renowned Tooting nursery of Messrs. 
Rollisson. The origin of the above Pelar¬ 
gonium is a mystery. What were its 
parents? We have nothing like it nowa¬ 
days in the family, and, unlike some 
things which bybridlsers term “breaks,” 
and which give birth to a new and distinct 
section of the family, so far as I am 
aware, we cannot trace its influence in 
any of the numerous varieties of Pelar¬ 
gonium now in cultivation. Evidently it 
is sterile in both ways. It will not re¬ 
ceive the pollen from other kinds and does 
not produce good i>ollen of its own. Any¬ 
way, it is as distinct as it was fifty years 
ago, and just as well worth growing. 
Gardeners of a past generation were very 
partial to it—they made a practice of 
growing it on into 8-inch or even 12-incli 


I Kits, training sometimes to stakes and fre¬ 
quently to a balloon-shai>ed trellis. Such 
large specimens were very useful for con- 
serva tory decora tiou. 

Tiuhveolum tricolor. —In those days 
this was much grown, and good specimens 
were frequently seen in places where there 
were large conservatories. I rememl>er 
that my father had bulbs nearly the size 
of a cricket-ball, and they were in 12-inch 
pots. These bulbs ultimately i>erished 
from cracking, which from what I have 
seen is characteristic of this species. 
When potted, the bulbs must, of course, 
be put into the i>ots in which they are to 
bloom, as reinitting is quite out of the 
questioh, and this is where the danger 
comes in, for a little error in watering will 
cause the soil to become sour, and when 
this happens it is good-bye to any free 
growth, for the roots of this Tropieolum 
are delicate, and the growth in the initial 
stages is so slender that it cannot appre¬ 
ciably draw moisture from the soil. A 
mistake in this stage of growth can never 


be fully rectified. it not infrequently 
happens that the bulbs do not start at the 
proper time or that they do not start at 
all. This happened to me, but I found a 
remedy. In the first place 1 took great 
care to have the soil only just moist, and 
immediately plunged the pots up to the 
rims in a cold-frame, so that no water was 
needed until the young shoots were 
18 inches long, and even then very little 
will be needed until spring. At one time I 
had a considerable stock of this Tropieo¬ 
lum, and they grew like weeds. I began 
with one bulb, and raised a quantity of 
seedlings which bloomed freely, but I could 
not see that they varied from the parent. 
Loam, leaf-soil 'with a few bits of ]»eat I 
found the best compost, the peat being 
used on account of its antiseptic proper¬ 
ties and as one means of maintaining the 
soil in a free, open condition. I have 
grown this Tropieolum planted out against 
pillars, and it did remarkably well, but 
ample drainage must lie provided aud a 
liberal amount of sand should be added to 
the compost. 

Pelargonium tricolor.— Here we have 
another plant which was one of the joys 
of a past generation of plant-growers. 
How many gardens would one have to 
visit, I wonder, before finding a specimen 
of it. It is totally distinct from all other 
members of the family. It is slow of 
growth, very compact of habit, with small 
foliage, and very wiry stems. The 
curiously coloured bright little blossoms 
are very freely produced, so that the speci¬ 
mens, some 3 feet high and as much 
through, which it was the aim of the cul¬ 
tivator to produce, were very attractive. 
Although not of difficult culture, this 
Pelargonium needs careful treatment and 
soil differing from that used for other 
members of the family. Leaf-mould, 
peat, and loam in equal parts, with one- 
sixth of silver sand, suit it best. It is an 
easy matter to keep young plants in good 
health, but. the time of trial is when they 
come into 8-inch pots, in which stage of its 
life tlie species requires special care in 
watering. The man who can grow a good 
Cyclamen or Primula is, however, quite 
caimhle of managing this Pelargonium. 
The drainage must be the same as that 
needed for Cape Heaths, and the general 
treatment the same. J. Corniiill. 


Annuals in the greenhouse.—Where a 
greenhouse has to be kept gay at all 
seasons many of the annuals afford a 
pleasing variation from the plants com¬ 
monly grown for tin* purixise. The differ¬ 
ent strains of Schizanthus are particularly 
valuable, as they are remarkably showy, 
continue a considerable time in flower, 
and tall specimens, which are very useful 
for grouping, may be obtained of some of 
them. Much the same may be said of the 
Clarkias, among which there are now 
some delightful colours. Nemesias, too, 
of different tints are charming when de¬ 
veloped under glass, and so are the 
dwarfer forms of Phlox Drummoudi. Of 
all the everlasting flowers the pretty pink- 
flowered Rhodnnthe Mangles! and its 
white variety are among the prettiest for 
greenhouse decoration, while the Globe 
Amaranth, different kinds of Celosia, and 
the Balsams need glass protection in order 
to see them at their best. Treated as 
annuals, though they are not strictly so, 
the different kinds of Begonia, Strepto- 
carpus, Petunia, Lobelia, and others will 
make a good display the first season. The 
hybrid forms of Nicotiana are not only 
remarkably showy, but the delicious fra¬ 
grance of some of them is a most valuable 
asset. Other sweet-scented flowers much 
appreciated in the greenhouse arc Stocks 

and Mignonetfir-igttlfllrtrDm 
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OUTDOOR PLANTa 

TIIB EFFECTS OF THE WINTER. 
The notes from “ A Rook Garden in Ox¬ 
fordshire ” induce me to make a few re¬ 
marks concerning some of the effects of 
winter on the plants in my garden close to 
1 lie eastern borders of Kirkcudbrightshire. 
We have suffered a good deal, and Litlio- 
spermum prostratum, as has been the case 
with your eorresi>ondent from Oxford¬ 
shire, has been badly cut. It has no sign 
of life at present, but I am heartened by 
a former experience when this plant looked 
every whit as bad, but eventually re¬ 
covered, sending out fresh growth In an 
amazingly free manner later in summer. 
Thymus azorieus has gone here also, but 
most of the Ilelianthemums have sur¬ 
vived. A little one called surrejanum has 
suffered most. Few of the Cistuses are of 
much value here, but C. salvkefolius has 
been the hardiest. The New Zealand 
Veronicas have stood as well as usual, ex¬ 
cept V. x Edinensis. The most unex- 
1 >ccted loss has been a very fine plant of 
Acantholimon glumaceum which Is quite 
brown. It may break away again, but I 
am doubtful. My friend, Mr. T. O. 
Walker, of Annas Bank, Carnforth, who 
has a rather milder climate, informs me that 
A. glumaceum has been apparently killed 
with him also. He has also had Alys- 
sum spinosum apparently destroyed, but 
hopes it may break away. With me it has 
been a good deal cut. but is not dead, and 
a good many of the leaves are quite fresh. 
Some of my flowers of Magnolia Stella hi 
were caught by frosts, but the later ones 
have fared better. Daphne Blagayana has 
done exceedingly well, but the Prophet- 
flower (Arnebia echioides) has been killed. 
Some of the Chinese Primulas have been 
killed, but others remain. And rosaces and 
.Ethionenms have, as a rule, suffered 
badly. Aubrietias have done very well, 
and are as good as usual. A few of the 
spring-flowering Phloxes have been a little 
browned, but they are coming well into 
bloom, and have not suffered greatly. 
Early Rhododendrons have lasted but a 
short time. Most flowering shrubs are 
either full of bloom or give every promise, 
and the same may be said of flowering 
trees. Nieihvetsky’s Crab is lovely as this 
is written. Although there are some gaps, 
I think the losses are not so great as I had 
anticipated in view of the character of 
the weather of the joist winter and spring. 

S. Arnott. 


AMONG THE HARDY FLOWERS. 
Tiie Summer Snowflake.— The Summer 
Snowflake (Leucojuin mstivum) with me is 
always disappointing. As a garden flower 
it is inferior to the Spring Snowflake 
(Leucojum vernum). I am informed that 
there are different stocks of the Summer 
Snowflake, some of them more free-flower¬ 
ing than others. It is/1 suppose, ungrate¬ 
ful to criticise this plant adversely, but I 
feel that it is one we could almost do with¬ 
out in a border. In Jong Grass it looks 
better, and I am disposed to consider that 
this is its true rOle. It flowers at a time 
when rough Grass is generally fairly long, 
and this helps to make it look less leggy 
than if It were to bloom when the Grass 
is quite short. 

Tulip Golden Crown.— Thanks to the 
kindness of a friend who has grown this 
Tulip for many years, I have now a good 
number of bulbs of it. My friend told me 
that I need not trouble about it if it got 
a fair chance in the border or Grass. He 
said that it would increase well and 
flower freely, and that it required no lift¬ 
ing, drying off, and replanting, while it 
was also free frrfm ^disease . Tllis-Jie had 
Digltlzeoby V!jj0\ iQlt 


proved for many years, after having been 
given his bulbs from an old cottage garden 
where it had been from time immemorial. 
I have proved the accuracy of his state¬ 
ment. I have it now' in Grass, in a 
border, and in a little rock garden, where 
its handsome flowers are welcome. I 
plant this Tulip about 5 inches deep, and 
leave it alone until it becomes a little too 
crowded, when I lift ns soon ns the foliage 
withers, and replant at once. 

The Red-fruited Baneberry (Acta»a 
spicata rubra).—This is in bloom, but it 
would not call for any mention because of 
any effect it has when in flower, as it is 
later in the season that the Red-fruited 
Baneberry attracts us most. Follow’ing 
the dull flow’ers are clusters of shining red 
berries, which are jHiisonous, as, indeed, 
are those of the black-fruited one. 

TnE Nootka Sound Lupin.— One of my 
acquisitions in the way of hardy flowers 
has been Lupinus nootkaensis. It comes 
before the other Lupins, and is a pretty 
plant, with bluish and white flowers, and 
not growing more than 12 Inches to 
18 inches high with me. 

Ramondias. —What is the best place to 
grow Ramondias? I have seen them doing 
well in old w T alls and in the dry retaining 
walls of terraces. They suffer from con¬ 
tinued dry weather. A good soaking of 
water helps them greatly, but I cannot but 
think the constitution of the plant must 
have suffered from the trials they have 
undergone. What has amazed me, liow’- 
ever, is to see in one or two places how 
self-sown seedlings seem to have estab¬ 
lished themselves in the crumbling mortar 
of old walls and how wonderfully well 
they have stood dry weather in such 
places. 

An Amateur of Hardy Flowers. 


TUB PLANTS. 

Very little is likely to be done again this 
summer in the way of flower gardening, 
but in those places where some of the 
plants used for this purpose have also 
been grown in large pots .or tubs to 
brighten up certain parts of tlie garden, 
and have come safely through the winter, 
they will soon be coming away strongly, 
and may be placed in liosit.on. The best 
of the Zonal Pelargoniums, like Paul 
Crampel and King of Denmark, a few Ivy¬ 
leaved sorts, with Fuchsias and Mar¬ 
guerites, are probably the best plants for 
the ordinary householder—that Is, where 
no heated structures are available to keep 
things like Heliotrope and Salvias through 
the winter. Plants like the above do not 
require repotting for several seasons, but 
under such conditions they should have 
the top soil removed vsome two or three 
inches and replaced with a compost of tw r o 
parts loam and one of cow-manure, also 
manure-water must be given, say, twice 
a w’eek, after the plants show signs of 
flowering. Of hardy plants, Funkias, 
CEnotheras, and Phloxes are good tub 
plants, and make a brave show’ fluring the 
flow r ering season, but for a brilliant and 
lasting display for a few summer months 
there is nothing better than the Fuchsias 
and Pelargoniums. The principal diffi¬ 
culty experienced with such plants in 
small gardens Is that the positions they 
occupy are often fully exposed to the sun 
and the owrners have no opportunity of 
giving them any attention from early morn¬ 
ing until evening, with the result that the 
soil dries out quickly and foliage and 
flowers suffer. To prevent this it is ad¬ 
visable to fasten a strip of canvas loosely 
round that part of the tub exposed to the 
sun, and to damp this and the ground 
round the tubs thoroughly w r hen watering 
in the morning. It is wonderful how 


attention to the above tends to the pre¬ 
servation of health in the plant and the 
retention of the display of bloom, especi¬ 
ally in hot, dry summers. 

Another plant I might have mentioned 
as forming a good companion to the 
Fuchsias and Pelargoniums, and that does 
remarkably well in tubs, is the Maiden’s 
Wreath (Francoa ramosa), the tall, grace¬ 
ful spikes of which go well W'ith the 
bright colours. Plants only or in part 
notable for their foliage it is hardly neces¬ 
sary to include, because in the majority of 
gardens there is already plenty of foliage. 

Hardwick. E. B. S. 


NOTES FROM THE WILD GARDEN. 
The old Ly're-flower (Dielytra specta- 
bilis) has been one of the successes of the 
woodland this spring. It was in bloom 
w’itli the Inflated Daffodils,, and its rosy, 
lieart-slmix-d flow’ers afforded a bright 
touch of colour among the yellow-green of 
unfolding Ferns. Another very pleasing 
effect has been produced by Lily of the 
Valley naturalised among Ivy. The latter 
is a mat of foliage wflth stems several 
inches thick, but the Lily of the Valley 
evidently likes it, for every year shows an 
increase of the colony. Nor do the bloom 
spikes deteriorate, notwithstanding the 
impossibility of giving any attention in the 
way of mauure. The explanation probably 
lies in the fact that the Ivy collects fallen 
leaves, which turn into mould. Thus : 
proves a most effectual summer mulch, the 
soil beneath it being always cool and damp 
in the hottest weather. 

With the above principle in view’ a kink 
of Azaleas (mollis and Ghent varieties! 
recently planted has been carjieted with 
London Pride. The bitter w’ill. it is holed, 
conserve the leaf-fall as well as the mois¬ 
ture, and at the same time prove to be a 
more attractive mulch than peat, leaf-soil, 
or any other orthodox dressing. So fur 
the result has been most encouraging from 
a purely spectacular point of view. Both 
Azaleas and Ixmdon Pride were out tawl 
still are) at the same time, the character- 
isie grace and cloudy effect of the latter 
being an admirable foil to the rather stiff 
form and extravagant, colours of the 
former. It should, perhaps, be stated that 
Azaleas grow very slowly, remaining 
almost dwarf, in this sharply-drained, 
sliiiley loam, bushes ten years old being 
now no more than IS inches high. let 
they bloom profusely, those which get the 
poorest living, and perhaps the most severe 
baking, often doing the best. Another 
plant that has done very well in the wood¬ 
land is Arenaria montami. It has Income 
naturalised among quite lusty growth, 
raising its lovely white flower-heads well 
above its companions and so adapting it¬ 
self to circumstances. It sows itself freely 
and looks very charming iu the half-shade 
among Woodruff. Aquilegias, Welsh Poppy, 
native Ferns, Hypericum calycinum, and 
others, and seems quite indifferent as to 
soil and other considerations. The 
Troliiuses, which grow' about the feet of 
the herbaceous Spiriens and tall Astilbes 
along the stream side, are among the most 
satisfying of spring flowers. They are 
also among the most satisfactory, for 
nothing ever eats them and they can l* 1 
relied upon to bloom well year after year 
without attention. Though I have a warm 
admiration for the noble orange-red varie¬ 
ties, these do not look so w’oll in shade as 
those which possess the beautiful bright 
yellow of T. europams. Though the latter, 
when in its native *«od, seems to prefer 
full sun, provided there is a sufficiency or 
moisture, it will, like its cultivated proto¬ 
types, do very w’ell in practically total 
shade. Saxifrage peltata, with the curious 
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fist-like crowns from which rtee tall and 
sturdy stems crowned with bright rose, 
may also be catalogued among the “ pest- 
Proof ” inhabitants of the river bank. But 
I am far from being dogmatic on that 
l>oint. Most cherished, perhaps, of the re¬ 
cent additions to the water-side is a plant 
of Lysichitum khamtschatcense, a yellow 
Arum with a glorious spa the of butter- 
yellow which I first saw growing and 
blooming in hundreds in a hit of boggy 
Grassland on Vancouver Island. It will 
be some time, I fear, before my long-sought 
three-and-sixpenny baby comes to flower¬ 
ing age, but there Is some comfort in the 
thought that, so far, it also is “slug- 
proof.” On the other hand, its relation, 


charm. It. rugosa is, perhaps, a little too 
aggressively robust to be in such select 
company as that of It. Hugonis, It. Moyesi, 
and others of equal elegance and refine¬ 
ment. but I must own up t«* a partiality 
for single Roses, and the old It. rugosa, 
parent of so many charmers, is one of 
them. 

It is gratifying to note that all the 
plants of Diplacus glutinosus which 
bloomed so well on the Heath bank as late 
as last October have come through the 
winter and are now making robust growth 
from the base. The great advantage of 
this beautiful Californian is its habit of 
blooming best on the current year's wood, 
which means that it can In* cut down every 


Lathyrus grandiflorus. From a drawing by II. G. Moon. 


the stinking Skunk Cabbage (Syinplo- 
earpus foetidus), which lives hard by, is 
undergoing its annual metamorphosis in 
the digestive tracts of slugs in great 
variety and number, and it is on the cards 
that, when the euemy has finished off the 
Skunk Cabbage he may descend upon my 
golden beauty. 

First, as usual, among the Roses of the 
wild garden, R. rugosa was in bloom be¬ 
fore the end of May, followed a day or so 
later by the exquisite little honey-scented 
R. Hugonis The only fault to find with 
the former is its habit of wandering, but 
set where it may do as it pleases it is an 
unfailing delight. In foliage, flower, and 
fruit It is good. Aphis troubles it not. 
caterpillars it does n^t know, and from 
April to December rft is .^vc’- Avfhotit a 
Digitized tr 


winter and treated in every respect like a 
hardy Fuchsia. A. T. Johnson. 

A T . li'a/e*. _ 

The Caffre Lily (Schlzostylis coccinea).— 
Where this is planted in suitable soil it 
soon increases, and is apt to become rather 
crowded. The present time is very suit¬ 
able for breaking up congested clumps and 
replanting the rhizomes. When this is 
being done strong pieces may be put into 
a special place for lifting and potting up 
in October for greenhouse work, the 
scarlet spikes being of considerable value 
for that purpose. Where it is possible to 
do so, a good plum is to pot up the pieces 
now and plunge the pots. They can then 
be lifted at the required time without any 
check.—W. McG., Balmae. 


THE TWO-FLOWERED EVERLASTING 
PEA (Latiiyrus grandiflorus). 

This, as may be seen from the accoihpany- 
ing illustration, is one of the choicest of 
Everlasting Peas. In many respects it re¬ 
sembles thv Sweet Pens of our gardens, but 
differs chiefly in having a perennial root, 
the stalks neither winged nor flattened, 
the leaves broadly oval, not lanceolate 
oval, the flower-stems shorter, and the 
flowers considerably larger. Its introduc¬ 
tion is somewhat obscure, the raisers be¬ 
lieving that they received the seeds from 
Leghorn. It Is certainly, however, a native 
of Europe. Italy, Sicily, and other parts 
of the Continent are given in botanical 
works as localities for this handsome Pea. 
It is certainly one of the hardiest of the 
genus, and from its neat and extremely 
fice-flowering habit a very useful and at¬ 
tractive border plant. The flowers, very 
like those of the Sweet Pea, but larger and 
of a brilliant bluish-crimson, are at their 
best in June and early July, and usually 
borne in pairs. L. grandiflorus well de¬ 
serves a place as a choice border plant, and 
if a little pains be taken to train the plant 
early up branches or trellis-work it forms 
a neat and very attractive object. It has 
not so far varied in colour as the Ever¬ 
lasting Pea. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The white Lupin dropping its flowers.— 

I have a large plant of white Lupin grow¬ 
ing at the foot of a wall facing east. It 
has been there five or six years, and each 
season it has dropped many of its flowers 
just as they opened. Last year I gave it 
copious waterings, thinking the dropping 
might be due to drvness at the root, but 
with no better result. This year 1 have 
not watered it at all, and the flowers have 
dropped worse than ever. It has fifteen or 
sixteen spikes. Is this fault peculiar to 
the white variety, and is there any cure for 
it? If not, I shall dig the plant up and 
replace it with one of the blue ones, which, 
with me, preserve their spikes intact. 
Perhaps other readers will give their ex¬ 
periences.—A. G. S., Leamington. 

[Lupins take a great deal out of the soil, 
and, like all leguminous plants, are very 
dependent on nitrates in the soil for their 
well-bo ng. Can it be that the soil is ex¬ 
hausted and that it is dry just where the 
roots are, although it looks moist on the 
surface? We should advise you to try 
what a heavy mulch of rotten manure will 
do, if the weather is dry giving frequent 
supplies of water to wash the goodness 
down to the roots.] 

Cladioli. -^Owing to circumstances, these 
have, like other things, been given less 
attention than usual. In ordinary times 
two good batches were started at intervals 
in boxes, and planted out when the growths 
were about 0 inches high. These were 
succeeded by plantings of conns in a dry 
state, also at intervals, so that it was pos¬ 
sible to have a continual succession of 
spikes from July till (in open seasons) 
November. All, however, are this year 
being put out in a dormant state, and in 
two large batches. Each conn is phinted 
with the trowel, about 4 inches deep, and 
a small quantity of sea sand is placed 
round each one. They are being planted 
more closely than is usually done, for, as 
it will be impossible to stake each indivi¬ 
dual plant, they w T ill be kept from falling 
about when in bloom by short branching 
Pea sticks.—A Scottish Gardener. 

Primula Sieboldi Magenta Queen.—This is 
now (May 17th) in bloom. Like other things, 
it is behind its usual time, but is, nevertheless, 
very welcome. It is equally at home in the 
rock garden and in the mixed border, while 
it succeeds in a marked degree under partial 
shade of large examples cf the Moutan Paeouy, 

— w. mcg., BaiMiHfigmal from 
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GARDEN FOOD. 

EARLY CABBAGES. 
Complaints are appearing in Gardening 
concerning autumn - planted Cabbages. 
Thee*?, it appears, are bolting in a whole¬ 
sale way in different places. My own ex¬ 
perience is different. A good, but not ex¬ 
ceptionally large, breadth has proved all 
that could lie desired, not one solitary 
plant having gone to seed. They were 
later than usual in coming into use, but 
that was entirely due to the lateness of 
the season. In an ordinary season cutting 
begins in April, but during the present 
season May was some little way advanced 
before it was possible to cut. 

Regarding the failures alluded to, it is 
difficult to form a definite opinion without 
some details to go ui>on, and it is useless 
to theorise., It may be taken for granted, 
however, that the groovers wiio have failed 
are quite aware of the correct time at 
which to sow and the correct course to 
follow afterwards. It may be allowable, 
perhaps, to infer that, in some cases, the 
desire to have specially early crops at the 
present crisis may have led to premature 
sowing, and that this is responsible for the 
bolting. Apart from early sowing, plant¬ 
ing in loose soil is a sure way to encourage 
bolting. In my own case autumn planting 
is done In September upon the quarter 
wiiich was occupied by early Potatoes. 
This, after the crop is lifted, is not dug or 
manured in any way; the soil Js merely 
hoed over and levelled with a wooden rake. 
The first sowing is usually made on, or 
near, July 20th; the second at the same 
time as the autumn Onions, round about 
August 12th. Observation leads me to pre¬ 
fer, and to rely upon to a greater extent, 
plants from the later sowing—irrespective 
of variety. 

With regard to sorts, all of us have, no 
doubt, favourite varieties. The following 
I have found very satisfactory both in 
point of earliuess and as regards freedom 
from bolting:—Harbinger, Flower of 
Spring, and April; equally so First and 
Beet, Mein’s No. 1, Ellam’s, and Early 
Etampes. Were I, for any reason, con¬ 
fined strictly to two varieties, I would, 
without hesitation, rely on Ellam’s and 
Mein’s No. 1. Both are of excellent 
flavour, very hardy, and equally early. 
Ellam’s is a neat little Cabbage, while 
Mein’s can be cut early as a small head, 
or by waiting a week or two as a larger 
sample. There is this difference between 
them, that whereas Ellam’s, if left, would 
burst, Mein’s increases in size—keeping, 
meantime, in good condition—for a con¬ 
siderable time. There is a further differ¬ 
ence between the two varieties. When 
Ellam’s is out, the stock may be pulled up, 
but when Mein’s is cut, the stock will, if 
allowed to remain, throw out a good and 
well-flavoured supply of second growths, 
which are, as a matter of fact, preferred 
to Ooleworts. 

I do not claim that the varieties alluded 
to are superior to the other Cabbages men¬ 
tioned. It is merely a personal opinion, 
but it is only by collecting personal 
opinions and personal experiences that the 
truth can lie arrived at in the matter of 
Cabbages as of other things. 

A Scottish Gardener. 


A good substitute for Spinach.— In a 

hot, dry season there is generally a short¬ 
age of Spinach, caused by the plants going 
to seed prematurely. Substitutes, there¬ 
fore, are valuable, and one of the best of 
these may be found in Kale. To buy seed 
for this* purpose would, of course, be 
rather expensive; but when the plants go 
to seed a few of these may hejitlmitted to 
Digitize a by tjtK >QlC 


remain for supplying the needful quantity. 
.It will be found that a very few plants 
wiil provide a large quantity of seed, and 
this, immediately it is ripe, may be sown 
thickly In a long row*. The young leaves 
of the seedlings make an admirable sub¬ 
stitute for the true Spinach, and when 
cooked and served in the same way, only 
a connoisseur is able to distinguish the dif¬ 
ference. In picking, the crowns must not 
be broken, and fresh supplies may be con¬ 
stantly gathered during late summer, 
throughout the autumn, and again in early 
spring.—A Scottish Gardener. 


ON INCREASED FOOD PRODUCTION. 
Tiie Pumpkin is not often grown in this 
country, though in the Australian Colonies, 
in South Africa, and in America it. is 
second only to the Potato in importance as 
a food crop. Pumpkins or Gourds, includ¬ 
ing Squashes, are easily stored, and keep 
w’ell for ten months or more. They pro¬ 
vide a welcome change, and besides being 
eaten as a plain vegetable can be cooked 
in many w’ays, Pumpkin Pie being especi¬ 
ally good. The most useful and the best 
keeping variety of Pumpkin, w r kick is 
growui universally in Australia and New 
Zealand, is the Ironbark. The Hundred¬ 
weight is similar (and possibly the same 
under a different name). This can easily 
he grown to 40 lb. or 50 lb. in this country, 
allowing only one fruit to a plant, and 
feeding liberally. Ih Australia fruits are 
seen up t<> 320 lb. But if three or four 
fruits are allowed to mature they will be 
15 lb. to 25 lb. each, and these are more 
useful. Another good large variety is 
Largo Tours or Mammoth French. The 
best-flavoured Pumpkin is one know’ll as 
The Turban or Turk’s Cap in New Zealand, 
but it probably has other names: the 
French Rpd Etampes is similar. This is 
also a handsome fruit, having a buff- 
orange skin^with scarlet bosses on the top 
part. It is a medium-sized Pumpkin, 
weighing from 15 lb. to a maximum of 
about 00 lb., but the plants take up Jess 
space, and more fruits jwr plant can he 
growui. It is said to be loss hardy than 
the Ironbark. I have not, grown it here, 
but, in New Zealand it grows quite w’ell. 

The best Squashes are the Mammoth 
White Bush, Early White Bush, and the 
Hubbard. They keep well, hut are also 
good to eat in a young state like Veget¬ 
able Marrows. 

The fruits of both Pumpkins and 
Squashes should bo harvested when ripe, 
or as late as jiossiblc before frost comes, 
and the less ripe ones eaten first. They 
keep best in a dry, cool store protected 
from frost.—A. J. Bliss, in Uunlmcra * 
Chronicle. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Adulterated • Wheatmeal. — From our 
point of view’ no bread can equal that made 
from good Wheatmeal, preferably stone- 
ground. It is W'ith something of a shock, 
therefore, that w’o have just boon advised 
by a noted firm of millers that it is not 
possible for them, or for any other firm of 
millers, to supply pure Wheatmeal. By 
order of the Food Controller it must be 
mixed with other cereals. The effect of 
this is very marked on the bread produced. 
Many of our readers follow the sensible 
but unfashionable plan of baking their own 
bread, cakes, and pastry, and of using re¬ 
liable Wheatmeal for the purpose. Mixed 
with other grindings bread so made is of 
a different colour, crumbles too easily, 
rapidly goes rancid, and has a poor flavour. 
Half the quantity of suitable bread would 
be more satisfying than the present allow¬ 
ance of an adulterated Wheatmeal which 
has lost its savour and its good keeping 


qualities. Wheatmeal bread such as wo 
have in mind would keep sweet easily for 
a month and be relished when eaten. The 
present mixture is not relished and does 
not keep. 

Scarlet Runners.— In your issue of April 
7th (just received, April 24th) I observe 
that the “ big beans of the Scjirlet Runner 
are of no use as food.” It may interest you 
to know that I find them extremely useful, 
and in taste strongly resembling the Broad 
Beart. We use the Beans when the pods 
have grown too old for ordinary use. The 
Beans are delicious in a casserole stew 
with some meat, and also by themselves. 
It may interest you also to know’ that in 
this neighbourhood Scarlet Runners were 
thought to he purely ornamental, and till 
I showed my servant and neighbours that 
I did not die of poisoning after eating 
them they were unused. Your pajer is of 
great use here to me, and I hope to write 
some account sR>n of the difficulties in 
gardening in this climate. — Winifred 
FitzGerald, 303, Victoria A venue, Niagara 
Falls, Canada. 

More Olive oil. —Use Olive oil in some 
recipes in place of butter. It is delicious 
in gingerbread and baked Beans. It is 
economical in frying because any Olive oil 
left in the pan can be filtered through 
cheese-cloth and kept in a cool place for 
future use. It can be used over and over 
again. Olive oil should lie hot before the 
article to be fried is placed in the pan. 
Its temperature can be raised to over 
600 degs. before it burns, whereas butter 
burns at a little over 200 degs., suet at 
about BOO degs., and lard at 325 (legs. 
Olive oil, with the high degree of heat, 
quickly (‘oats the outside of the article 
with a ormst which prevents the oil from 
penetrating. Butter, on account of the 
low temperature at w’hich it must be kept 
so that it will not scorch, is really a poor 
frying medium. When chickens or other 
birds are roasted, grilled, or boiled, they 
should be basted with Olive oil. When 
preserving fruit, rub the pan w’ith Olive 
oil, to prevent the fruit from burning — 
Food and Cooking. 


Butter Beans. —These grow’ to an average 
height of alKnit 0 feet if well cultivated, 
and pod freely. When ready for use the 
pods, each about '6 inches long, arc of a 
rich golden colour, and very thick and 
fleshy. They are cooked whole, being 
stringless, and when properly served are 
delicious. The best variety is Mont d’Or. 
General culture for alt climbing Beans 
should be in the form of cither deeply- 
trenched and well-manured soil, or else 
trendies 2 feet wide should he opened for 
each row’, the top spit of 12 inches being 
thrown clean out, then a thick dressing of 
manure east into the bottom, and this 
should be mixed well, by deep forking, 
W’ith the bottom soil. The top soli may 
then be replaced, and have mixed with it 
some well-decayed manure. The Beans 
should be sown in drills 3 inches deep, 
drawn with a large hoe, 6 inches apart, 
down the middle of the prepared trench, 
and the seeds placed in regularly down 
each drill, hut not opposite to each other, 
fully 9 inches apart. So treated the plants, 
later, being properly supported by tall, 
stout sticks or spray branches, will grow 
strongly and crop for a very long season. 
Sowings may be made from the middle of 
May—generally a safe time—to the end of 
June. The later sowings will give very 
late cropping plants, but these should be 
grown wiiere some slight protection from 
early autumn frosts cam be conveniently 
furnished. To secure continuous cropping, 
hard gathering of the pods is essential — 
The Carder^ r j„j r ^ f r;:n 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

VIBURNUM CARLESI. 

Tins seems to be the best of the Viburnums 
so far ns known, and lias withstood the 
irast winter bravely in a border where 
shrubs have fared badly. It is a native 
of Korea, coming to us through Japan. 
Ic has with me no social soil or care. 
Mr. C. Elliot tells me the Japanese do 
not use their beautiful bronze vases and 
;>ots for flowers, but put them away in 
store to be looked at only on boliduys. As 
these vessels are fur more idling in every 
way than any of the glass or other ware 


memory. Some plants have pure white 
flowers, with no trace of pink. 

Archibald IUjchan Hecbuhn. 
Smeaton , East Lothian. 


VARIATION IN DAPHNE RUPESTRIS. 
At a recent Royal Horticultural Society’s 
fortnightly show a well-flowered batch of 
Daphne rupestris was shown by Mr. R. 
Tucker, of Oxford, and among the plants 
were two apparently distinct forms. One 
had flowers which wore very much larger 
and rather paler in colour than in the type. 
The flowers of the other plants were like 
those of the tyi>e. I believe Mr. Tucker 


of this plant were more freshly opened 
than those of its neighbours, which had, 
perhaps, opened earlier, and so faded. 
(Moser observation this year .shows that 
the flowers do not change colour very much 
with age, and'that my brilliant rose form 
is really a variety. 

For a good many years I have been try¬ 
ing to grow Daphne rupestris on its own 
roots. I have tried plants 4n various soils 
and aspects, and have imitated as nearly 
as possible tin* natural'conditions in which 
I have found the plant growing wild. 1 
have had it in jH>ts and I have had it 
planted out, but on Its own roots it is never 
really satisfactory with me. It lives and 



Viburnum Carlesi in Japanese vase . 


we see in Euroi>e it is hard to believe. I 
have great pleasure in their use and And 
the flowers look far better than in the 
usual glass or ware. W. 

* - I can fully endorse all Sir Herbert 

Maxwell’s remarks on the above, but a 
note of warning may not lie amiss to those 
who may contemplate acquiring specimens, 
us all the plants of Viburnum Curies! are 
uot the true V. Carlesi. There is in the 
market a variety, a poor thing, apart from 
the scent, that resembles a depauperate 
Laurestinus in its flower. My plants came 
from Holland and proved a great disap- 
lointment. The right variety is among 
the many treasures T ast^fullv guard* that 

**"* fole v 


collected his original plants in the same 
locality in which I collected the stock 
which I grow here, but I cannot find the 
same large-flowered form among my 
plants. It is to be hoped that he will set 
to work to multiply this excellent variety. 
In looking over my plants, however, I have 
discovered a very striking colour form 
which came to me from Edinburgh and 
which is planted out in a series of running 
crevices among limestone rocks at one end 
of my moraine. In this variety the flowers 
are very much brighter and darker in 
colour than in the type; a brilliant deep 
rose instead of soft pale rose. I noticed 
the same thing last year when the plants 
bloomed, but thought then that the flowers 


just sulks, and will not flower, or only 
very simrsely. Reluctantly I have grafted 
it, and I have watched the grafted plants 
make sturdy, bushy little specimens, which 
from the very first cover themselves with 
a heavy annual crop of glorious, waxy, 
fragrant blossoms. 1 am always careful 
to graft only on stocks which have been 
established for a year or two in the pots. 
For the first year or so the stocks throw 
out suckers from below the graft, but these 
are easily rubbed off. and the plants grow 
out of this tiresome habit and give it up 
after the first year or two. 

Mr. Farrer’s plant of Daphne rupestris 
is, I believe, a grafted specimen. It must 
be of a great a'g^’ an^ I shbuld be very 
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much surprised to hear that it ever sends 
up any suckers now. Although I have 
failed to have any satisfaction with Daphne 
rupestrls on its own roots it is possible that 
others have been more fortunate. If they 
have, some details of how they achieved 
success would be interesting to many 
readers of Gardening. 

Stevenage. Clarence Elliott. 


CHOOSING EVERGREEN SHRUBS. 
The notes that have appeared as to the 
effects of the late winter on vegetation 
lead to the conclusion that with very few 
exceptions evergreen shrubs have been hit 
badly, even some of the Hollies presenting 
a sorry appearance. That being so, it be¬ 
comes a little difficult to know what to 
choose for planting In the way of the best 
evergreens. One of the best, relying 
solely on its evergreen character for 
beauty and effectiveness, is undoubtedly 
the Bay (Laurus nobilis). A combination 
of evergreen with more or less of a 
pleasing display at different seasons In 
the way of flower is most acceptable as 
represented by Viburnum Tinus, Berberis 
Darwini and B. stenophylla, Choisya 
ternata, Esealkmia macrantha, and E. 
philippiana, and when these fail it is diffi¬ 
cult to find substitutes. It may be urged 
that there are very few seasons so de¬ 
structive to plant life as that through 
which we have just passed, but there is 
always the chance of getting them, and it 
will take years to replace the crippled 
growth on many bushes. We shall miss! 
the pleasing display on the large bushes j 
of Laurustinus, and a'considerable amount 
of care will be advisable so to prune as to 
avoid unnecessary mutilation, although in 
the majority of cases the shrubs will look 
bare for some time, as all the exposed 
parts are a mass of brown foliage with 
flower-buds and also last, season’s stem- 
growth destroyed. 

In a season like this, when brown foliage 
and dropping leaves are so common, it Is 
interesting to note in a neighbouring gar-, 
den some masses ofvthe dark-leaved Ivy, 
which have come through quite unscathed. 
They were planted on a triangle of iron 
rods, the growths brought across at the 
top, interlaced a bit, then allowed to drop, 
and now form columns of bright foliage 
about 5 feet in height. Possibly some 
correspondent with an opportunity of 
noting all the best shrubs will give us a 
list of those which have come through 
safely or, at any rate, with but little in¬ 
jury. E. B. S. 

Hardwick. 


THE EXOCHORDAS. 

A good deal of attention has been directed 
to the Exochordas during the present 
season, firstly from the fact that they have 
in most cases flowered so well, and, 
secondly, the hybrid E. macrantha was a 
short time since given an Award of Merit 
by the Royal Horticultural Society. By 
far the oldest member of the genus is 

E. grandiflora, which was introduced 
from Northern China by Robert Fortune 
nearly seventy years ago. It forms a 
freely-branched, deciduous shrub up to 
10 feet or so in height, which in the month 
of May is clothed with racemes of pure 
white blossoms. It used to be very gener¬ 
ally known as Spiraea grandiflora. A 
second species is 

E. Alberti, of a sturdy, erect habit of 
growth, altogether larger and more 
vigorous than E. grandiflora. The blos¬ 
soms are pure w T hite. A decidedly un¬ 
common species is 

E. Giraldi, which Mr. Bean considers 
may possibly be a variety of E. grandiflora, 
but one likely td prove even superior as a 
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flowering shrub. In Gardening for June 
2nd Sir F. W. Moore refers to the Exo¬ 
chordas as being as hardy as nails and 
worth a place in every garden. 

E. macrantha,, above alluded to as of 
hybrid origin, was raised by M. Lemoine, 
of Nancy, from E. Alberti, fertilised with 
the pollen of E. grandiflora. It is in 
general appearance about midway between 
its parents, the pure white flowers being 
very freely borne. K. R. W. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Fothorgilla major.— The Fothergillas are 
included in the same natural order of 
plants as the Witch Hazels, and #re quite 
as interesting and showy,, although per¬ 
fectly distinct. Until a few years ago the 
only species grown here was F. Garden!, a 
slender-branehed shrub with small heads 
of white flowers, 'but there are now two 
others available, F. major and F. monti- 
cola, closely allied plants of which F. 
major is the better known. The plant 
under notice was originally introduced 
over a century ago, but was lost until its 
reintroduction early in the present cen¬ 
tury. It is a native of the Eastern United 
States, and under normal conditions forms 
a bush upwards of 0 feet high. Here it 
appears as if it will grow 3 feet or 4 feet 
high, forming a shajiely bush with broad, 
oval leaves which in autumn turn to a 
bright golden colour. The flowers are 
white and produced in rounded, cylindrical 
heads from the points of the shoots. In¬ 
dividually they are small, the most con¬ 
spicuous part being the stamens, but, as 
they are borne many together, they are 
collectively very attractive. It should be 
planted to form a group in light, loamy 
soil to which a little peat has been added, 
and it is wise to apply a surface dressing 
of leaves to the ground in order to keep 
the soil about the roots permanently moist. 
Cuttings of young shoots inserted in light 
soil in a close frame during summer root 
readily and good flowering plants are soon 
secured. Flowering takes place during 
May and early June.—D. 

Cratago-Mospllus. — There are three 
trees included under this composite generic 
name, two being graft hybrids between the 
White Thorn (Crataegus monogyna) and 
the Medlar (Mespllus germanica), and the 
other a supposed natural seed hybrid be¬ 
tween the same trees. They are a pecu¬ 
liarly interesting trio, for the graft hybrids 
produce several quite different types of 
flowers and fruits in addition to being ex¬ 
cellent flowering trees. C.-M. Asnieresii 
and C.-M. Dardarl are the two in question, 
and both form bushy-headed trees 15 feet 
or so in height. The former is less vari¬ 
able than the other, which produces leaves, 
flowers, and fruits like those of the Haw¬ 
thorn and Medlar and others of an inter¬ 
mediate character. C.-M. Asnieresii also 
shows considerable variation in the size 
and arrangement of the flowers and in the 
outline of the leaves. The third plant is 
C.-M. grandiflora, sometimes called Me- 
spilus Smith! and Pyrus lobata. This has 
much larger flowers than the Thorn, but 
instead of being borne singly as in the 
Medlar they are in clusters. The leaves 
also show characters differing from those 
of the Thorn or Medlar, but more closely 
resemble those of the latter tree. All 
three trees are easily grown, and are in¬ 
cluded in the front rank for ornamental 
purposes —W. 


“The English Flower Garden and Home 

Grounds." —New Edition, 12th, revised, with descriptions 
of all the best plants, trees, and shrubs, their culture and 
arrangement, illustrated on wood. Cloth, medium 8vo, 15s.; 
post free, lbs. 6d. Of all Booksellers or from the ojice 
of Gardening Illustrated, 03, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
London, W.C. 2. 


VEGETABLES. 

’ PEAS FOR A LATE CROP. 
Arrangements should be made with as 
little delay as possible for ensuring a crop 
of late Peas. If it is possible to select the 
ground, that which was manured earlier 
in the season will suffice. In the top spit 
superphosphate of lime may be used with 
much advantage. I prefer to sow Peas 
below the ground-levql, as then one has 
room for mulching when the pods begin to 
form, and during a time of drought a more 
liberal supply of water and liquid manure 
can be given. In the prejjaration of the 
ground it will be found time well spent if 
the bottom spit is well broken up before 
adding manure. On new ground It is 
often best to wait a couple of days, so that 
the soil may get a chance of drying. 

Sowing. —Whatever may have been the 
practice in relation to sowing early Peas, 
there is always a disposition to sow ijpnieli 
too thickly. For late cropping, however, 
dhe reverse ought to be the case, itg the 
best results always follow when plen^of 
room is given. Three inches between-the 
seeds for an autumn crop are dq^Ioo 
much for sorts like The Gladstone, jtafo- 
crat, and those of tall grow th, as N^Tlus 
Ultra and British Queen. One is-a^re 
likely to have good dishes of Pea* 
as the weather holds fairly good^tiri&re 
the plants have been given plenty 
and where air and sun can get bgfajreen 
them. It is the thickly-sown roHf t 3ftat 
have the battle for existence aiufci$fcii 
too often succumb to attacks of igifew. 
Late sorts should be staked as ipik as 
earthing up has been done, and 
until they get too tall. I like to be¬ 
tween .Tune 1st and 10th. In the 
counties a little later will suffice. 

Stimulants.— Few things in the Vege¬ 
table garden respond more quicker to 
stimulants than Peas. Mulching^ of 
manure, a soaking of liquid manure titer 
the ordinary watering, or a dreerigg of 
some well-known fertiliser will soob have 
the desired effect, and though in a dry 
time Peas are amongst the first to suffer, 
if core has been taken to work in some 
good dung at the base before sowing, tbe 
ill-effects will be considerably minimffied. 

Leahubst. 

CURRENT WORK IN ALLOTMENT®. 
Box-raised Onions should be planted out 
during the month of April-when the condi¬ 
tion of the soil and the weather are 
favourable. This year, however, only in 
a very few instances has it been possible 
to do the work in April. The majority of 
the Onions will have been planted outdar¬ 
ing May. 

We will presume that all are now in 
their permanent quarters. If tbe allot¬ 
ment is at some considerable distance from 
the cultivator’s dwelling-house there is a 
possibility of tbe plants suffering soiue- 
wliat from lack of w T ater during the firet 
stage of growth. Last year a small culti¬ 
vator planted out 1,000 Onion plants of 
the varieties Ailsa Craig. Premier, and 
Rousliam Park Hero. He consistently 
watered them during a spell of dry 
weather and was ridiculed for doing so by 
a neighbour—n large cultivator. The re¬ 
sult w T as that the latter’s crop ripened 
prematurely and w T as a comparatively 
light one, that of the former maturing 
more slowly three w’eeks later and being a 
very heavy one, the total weight being 
about 2 cwt. and the bulbs very tine 
ones. The large cultivator, w'ho (lid net 
believe in taking any trouble with his 
crops beyond that of ordinary hoeing and 
thinning out, said he wms astonished at 
such good : results^.-When the soil is ap* 
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broaching dryness thoroughly soak it with 
clear water at least twice a week, and, 
between each watering, use the Dutch hoe 
between the rows. Surface mulch early if 
suitable material can be obtained, and feed 
when the plants begin to grow freely. If 
the young plants are allowed to get very 
dry, and remain so, they lose valuable 
time and have to start growth again at the 
beginning, as it w’ere. 

Thinning out seedlings. —This is a 
very important item in the management of 
the crops. The earliest to need thinning 
will be Parsnips. Their leaves, even in a 


twice except where they are not numerous 
in the rows. If possible always retain a 
seedling that is a little isolated from the 
others, as then there will not lie any risk 
of disturbing it when the others are with¬ 
drawn and discarded. The final thinning 
should be to about 5 inches apart for 
medium-sized roots. If the thinning is 
tentatively carried out many bunches of 
young Carrots will be available for the 
market*, or home use instead of all the 
surplus being thrown away. 

Turnips. —The garden Sw’ede is finding 
more favour than usual now, although it 


itself. To stem the ravages of the Turnip 
fly mix a wdneglassful of petroleum with a 
gallon of water; stir violently, syringe on 
the liquid early in the morning, and then 
throw dry road dust thinly on the wet 
Turnip-leaves. The road dust must lie 
procured from roads not frequented by 
motors. Sow* seeds at the end of May and 
early in June of 

Beet, Dw arf and Runner Beans, the 
former in soil broken up very finely to a 
depth of at least 18 inches. The Dwarf 
Beans should be thinly sow*n in row's 2 feet 
apart, forming a plantation by themselves. 
The Runner Beans will be much more 
remunerative if sowm in isolated rows— 
that is, about 12 feet or 15 feet apart— 
with other kinds of vegetables betw’eeu. 
Drop the Beet seeds about 3 inches apart 
in a Zig-zag line in the drill; there will 
not be ally waste of seeds nor will it be 
necessary to do much thinning out. The 
final thinning should be to about 7 inches 
apart. 

Peas. —Stick the earliest plants well, 
using plenty of small sticks at the bottom 
of the taller ones, and keep the latter 
almost as wide apart at the top as they 
are at the bottom then the haulm will not 
fall through. About this time begin to 
put on surface mulches w’here soils are 
naturally dry. Sow seeds of maincrop 
varieties freely now', and reserve a few of 
the earliest round-seeded sorts to sow for 
late use, as these often succeed where late 
Marrow’fats fail. 

Greens. —Brussels Sprouts should be 
planted in their permanent quarters as 
early as possible. Make the soil moder¬ 
ately rich and have it firm. If the plants 
do not make satisfactory progress give a 
small dose of nitrate of soda tw’o months 
after the final planting. Young plants of 
Cottagers’ Kale, Savoys, Broccoli, Cauli¬ 
flower, etc., should .be transplanted to 
nursery beds for a time rather than leave 
them crowded in their seed beds. The 
transplanting will make them stocky and 
well fitted for withstanding rough w’eather 
in open 'allotments. All the Brassicas are 
gross feeders and must be grown in fairly 
rich soil, otherwise they will not be re¬ 
munerative. Although the ground should 
be rich it must also be firmed for all these 
crops that are to remain in it during the 
winter. ' G. G. B. 


Viburnum Carlesi after winter in open border. Sussex. (See page 325.) 


young stage, are large, and overcrowding 
soon occurs. Thin out the plants to an 
average of 0 inches apart; if two good 
specimens are growing about 5 inches or 
<» inches apart and there is a space of a 
foot between these and the next good plant 
retaiu the two, and so on. Where plants 
are growing thickly in the rows the dis¬ 
tance of 9 inches can be made the rule 
right through. 

Carrots will next require attention, 
and the more crowded the seedlings are in 
the rows the earlier should the work of 
thinning out be don e. In the case of 
Carrots it is advisjible/to tldit the set><Jljr|gs 


has been much appreciated for several 
years by the few. It will be quite soon 
enough to sow the seeds in June. The 
early crops of garden Turnips will require 
to be finally thinned now, and more seeds 
must be sown to ensure a succession of 
tender roots. 

Slugs and the Turnip fly. —The 
former often destroys Carrots wholesale. 
’Phe best preventive I have used is a mix¬ 
ture of ashes and soot. These ingredients, 
in a dry state, I scatter about tw’ice a 
week on the Carrot bed, and I notice that 
slugs travel very slowly over them and 
many of them turu aw’ay from the bed 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Value of spent Hops—I am able to get 
cheaply considerable quantities of spent 
Hops from a brewery and also stable 
manure made with peat-moss litter. I am 
somewhat doubtful as to w’hether these are 
good for garden work, and shall be obliged 
if you will tell me w hether they are, and, 
if so, how they are best treated and used? 
—C. James. 

[Spent Hops are of little or no manurial 
value for a garden. They may, however, 
lie used for lightening a heavy and reten¬ 
tive soil and for the surface mulching of 
fruit-trees. Even then too great a thick¬ 
ness of them should not be placed round 
the trees, as it is essential that air and 
w’armth should not be excluded. What we 
should advise you to do with them is as 
follows :—If you contemplate doing any 
trenching next winter or intend forming 
new’ Asparagus beds another season mix 
them with the subsoil. In this way you 
could get rid of a considerable quantity. 
They w'ould in that case prove of real 
benefit by lightening, draining, and warm¬ 
ing the subsoil, as well as in preparing it 
for being brought to the surface in the 
future. Peat-moss litter, again, is only 
suitable for employment for garden pur¬ 
poses in a similar manner. This, of 
course, has one advantage over spent Hops 
in that it possesses a $qrta-in amount of 
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ammonia as a result of its having been 
used for the bedding down of horses. Its 
addition to the subsoil and employment as 
a mulch, therefore, make peat-moss litter 
the more valuable of the two materials you 
have at command.] 


Asparagus.— The beds should be looked over 
daily and the produce kept regularly cut. If 
more than sufficient for the day’s requirements 
results at any time the surplus, if bunched and 
tied, will keep for a few days if stood with the 
butt ends in saucers filled with water. If kept 
too long the flavour becomes impaired. To 
render the beds as productive as possible, 
either sprinkle on the surface, salt, nitrate of 
soda, or sulphate of ammonia, the quantities 
of the last two named not to exceed 1 ox. per 
square yard at, any one application. The 
weak grotvths, which many err in leaving, 
should also be cut as ways and means for their 
use will present themselves when they reach 
the kitchen.— A. W. 


THE WEEK’S WORK. 


OPEN-AIR GARDENING. 

In bloom June 5th. — Androsaces (in 
variety), Anbrietias (in variety), Sapona- 
rias (in variety ), Saxifrages (in variety), 
Gypsophila cerastioid.es , G. dubia, Mazus 
rugosus, Silene Ilookeri, S. Sc ha ft a, Mori- 
sia hypagan, Annerias (in variety), Ranun¬ 
culus (in variety), Oxalis cnneaphylla , 0 . 
adenophylla, Arenarius (in variety), Hou¬ 
st onia eurulca, Wahlenberyias (in variety), 
Campanula pulla, C. garganica hirsute, 
Dryas octopetala, Hutchinsia alpina, Litho- 
spermnms, Pentstc'mon rupicola, P. Scon¬ 
ic ri, JEthioncmas (in variety), Ourisiacoc- 
einea, Onosrna albo-roseum, 0. tauricum , 
Anemones (in variety), Gentiana verna. 
Iris (many species and varieties), ftumon- 
dia pyrenaicu, R. Nathalie, Haberlea rho- 
dopensis, Alpine Phloxes (in variety), Mer¬ 
ic ns i a cchioides , Hencheras (in variety). 
Cotyledon simplicifolius, Antennarias (in 
variety), Omphalodes eappadocica, O. 
Lucilifc, Violas (in variety), Sedums (in 
variety), Linum alpinum, L. arboreum, 
Linarias (in variety), Anchnsa myosotidi- 
flora, Achilleas (in variety). Potentillas 
(in variety), Dianthus deltoides ruberf D. 
Napoleon III., Dwarf Veronicas, Tradc- 
smntia virginica, (learns (in variety), 
Cheiranthus (in variety). Astragalus man 
spessulanus, Ajuga replans varieyata, 
double and single Arabis (in variety) 

G lobular in no mi, Lewi sia Ho well i, hardy 
Primulas (m variety). Thymus (in 
■variety), (Un tstiums, (Jorydalis (in 
variety), Epimediums, Thalietrunis (in 
variety), Erudium hybridum, Helianthe- 
mums, Hypericum repens. Genista pilosa, 
Sepeta Mussini, Delphinium nudieaule, 
Arnebia cchioides, Doronieums, herbaceous 
and Tree Paonies, Dicentra speetabilis, 
Lupins (in variety), Pyrethrums, Mcconop- 
sis, Solomon's Seal, Ornithoyalums. Carnas- 
sias, Asphodelus subalpinus, Lotus (in 
variety), Polyanthus (in variety). Forget- 
me-nots (in variety), Vhrysogonnm virgini- 
anurn, Tufted Pansies (in variety), Lily of 
the Valley, Aquileyias (in variety) Tulips, 
(iazania splcndens. East Lothian Stocks, 
Erigerons, Eventunis himalaicus, Trollius 
(Globe-flowers) (in variety), Iceland and 
Oriental Poppies, Periwinkles, Itodgersia 
podophylla, Calthas (in variety), Nym- 
phwas (in variety), Aponogcton distachyon , 
Sagittaria sagittifolia, Nuphar lutcum, 
Andromedas (in variety), Azaleas (in 
variety). Rhododendrons, Daphnes (in 
variety), Choisya ternata, Berberis (in 
variety), Brooms (various colours). Lilacs 
(in variety). Wistarias, Mountain Clematis 
(in variety ), Sehizophragma hydrangeoides 
(dim b i n g H yd ra n yea ), Vib a rn u m s (in 
variety), Calycanlhus floridus (Allspice- 
tree), Deutzias (in variety). Magnolias, 
Laburnums (in variety), Ribes speciosum, 
Pyrus Malus (in variety), Cornus florida, 
Staphylea colchica, Cratagus (in variety), 
Lauras nobilis, Spiraas (in variety). 
Shrubby Veronicas (in variety), Pyra- 
eantha LalamlL-Qo ton casters. Pernettyas, 
^Escijlus t), Grc- 


villea sulphureu, Veronica Hulkeana, 
hardy Heaths (in variety), Rosa sinica 
Anemone, Honeysuckles. 

The week’s work. —Many plants in the 
herbaceous borders are now in their full 
beauty, such subjects as Lupins, Geums, 
Aquilegias, Poppies, Trolliuses ? Irises, 
Pcoonics, and many others producing a gay 
effect. Coarse-growing subjects need to 
be restricted, and constant attention to 
staking and tying is very necessary. 
Where the hoe can be used without injur¬ 
ing the plants, it is advantageous to stir 
the soil, as much for the purpose of con¬ 
serving the moisture as for destroying 
weeds. This operation is best carried out 
on a dull day after rain. Summer-flower¬ 
ing Chrysanthemums are commencing to 
grow freely, and the soil requires hoeing 
at frequent intervals. If slugs are trouble¬ 
some, dust the plants occasionally with a 
little soot in the evening when dew is on 
them or after a shower. The soot will 
keep them clean and healthy, and is also a 
good stimulant. If the weather con¬ 
tinues dry a light mulch will be beneficial 
and will save much watering. If the 
lants are strong and healthy they will 
ranch freely naturally, rendering much 
stopping unnecessary. Place the stakes 
in position early,. and secure the main 
stem firmly, looping in the other growths 
as they progress. Carnations, as the 
flower - stems advance, need support. 
Wire-coiled stakes are now in general use 
for this purpose, and answer admirably. 
Thev can also be used to support many 
kinds of slender-growing plants. Give a 
dressing of soot, and stir the surface of 
the Carnation beds with the hoe, as this 
will encourage the production of strong 
shoots. Climbers of all kinds now require 
to have their growths regulated and tied 
in frequently, particularly such free-grow¬ 
ing plants as Clematises and Loniceras. 

P. W. Gallop. 

Lilford Hall Gardens, Oundle,Northants. 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Raspberries. —The summer fruiters are 
now sending up a great number of suckers, 
which entail a great waste of energy if all 
are allowed to develop. All situated some 
distance from tue stools should be either 
hoed off or pulled up. Then thin those in 
the immediate vicinity of the stools, re¬ 
serving as many of the best as will be re¬ 
quired to replace this year’s fruit-hearing 
canes, and null out or cut off the surplus. 
This not only lets in more air and light to 
the crop, hut it materially strengthens the 
new canes and leads to an increase in the 
size and quality of the fruit. In the 
autumn-fruiters the young growths should 
he thinned to from 0 inches to 12 inches 
apart, giving the strongest and nearest 
home the preference. When growth has 
sufficiently advanced, the canes should be 
tied to the supporting wires if a trellis is 
used for training them to. 

Sweet Cherries.— A vigilant watch must 
he kept on the young shoots for black-fly. 
This insect usually first appears on the 
points of the growths, and if not quickly 
dealt with the whole or the foliage becomes 
infested, and the cleansing, by reason of 
the. leaves becoming curled and twisted, is 
then difficult to accomplish. If detected 
in time, a vigorous syringing or washing 
with a garden engine suffices to eradicate 
them. When they obtain a firmer footing 
an insecticide must then be used, Quassia 
extract being very suitable. One or, at 
the most, two applications are sufficient to 
kill the insects. The trees should he effec¬ 
tually washed with clean water the day fol¬ 
lowing its use. All young shoots not re¬ 
quired for extension should be pinched at 
the fourth leaf, counting from the base, 
doing this with the finger and thumb. 

Plums. —The same need for dealing with 
insect pests is necessary in regard to 
Plums, hut stopping of growths must fie 
postponed until they extend further and 
become stronger. 


Newly-planted trees.— These will demand 
frequent attention in the way of watering, 
and the later they were planted the more 
urgent the necessity for seeing that the 
soil about the. roots is maintained in a 
uniformly moist condition in dry weather. 
They should also he syringed late in the 
afternoon. 

Strawberries. —The littering down of the 
beds and borders should be no longer de¬ 
layed in cases where it has not already had 
attention, as the present genial conditions 
will hasten both the setting and swelling 
of the berries. With regard to the per¬ 
petual-fruiting kinds, the fruit of which 
will not be required till autumn, the 
flower-spikes now pushing up should 1* 
licked off. The same tiling should also 
>e done with plants of the summer-fruit¬ 
ing kinds set out this spring. Not allow¬ 
ing them to liear will cause them to push 
out extra strong runners, which, when 
ready, should lie layered, either for grow¬ 
ing on in pots for forcing, or for planting 
out early, and so ensure a crop of fine fruit 
next year. 

Frame Melons. —With solar heat the 
plants will make rapid growth and quickly 
develop laterals as a result of the recent 
pinching out of the point-growths. Should 
these not prove sufficiently fruitful, pinch 
tlie points out of the laterals, when the 
succeeding growths should produce an 
ample quantity of female flowers. By 
keeping the soil somewhat on the dry side, 
these, when they open, will set the more 
readily, and the same in the preceding in¬ 
stance— i.e., supposing there are enough 
female flowers developing. Syringing for 
the time being must be abandoned, and 
fertilise the blooms when open about mid¬ 
day. Stop the laterals at the same time 
at the second leaf beyond eacdi bloom or 
fruit. If fine and warm, ventilate early, 
so that all moisture may be dispelled and 
the foliage and flowers l>e in a quite dry 
condition before selling takes place. The 
pollen of the male blooms will then he 
more potent and the organs of the female 
flowers in a more receptive condition than 
when these details are not strictly ob¬ 
served. When a sufficient number to form a 
crop has been set, and swelling off Incomes 
visible, give the roots a good soaking of 
tepid water, and close me frame as early 
as can safely he done after syringing the 
foliage. Add fresh soil to the outsides of 
tlie hillocks on which the pluut-s were set 
out, hut do not place any on top or round 
the stems in case canker should set in. h 
all goes well, root waterings will require 
frequent attention, and as the fruits in¬ 
crease in size they may receive a stimulant. 
The water used should always he in a tepid 
state. 

Peaches and Nectarines. —All protecting 
material, etc., may now lie taken away 
after which treat the alleys as recom¬ 
mended for Apricots. Proceed with tin 1 
disbudding of the trees, at the same burn 
keeping a vigilant outlook for insects. Ji 
necessary, insecticides can now he safely 
employed, and once an attack has been sub¬ 
dued the garden engine or hose should w 
frequently used to keep the trees clean. 
A mere sprinkling or wetting of the upper 
surface of the leaves is of little use—they 
must, if the washing is to be of any good, 
be thoroughly w etted on the undersides as 
well. This will also ward off attacks ot 
red-spider. In case of a heavy set, the 
smallest of the fruits may be removed at 
once, and the others thinned as soon as 
the best can be seen. At the same time, 
this thinning must not be pushed too far. 
as a good surplus must be held in reserve 
to pick and choose from after the fruits 
finish stoning. If blister is rife m the 
foliage, pick off and burn the affected 
leaves. 

Pears. —There is promise of heavy crops 
this season, as the trees have blossomed 
very freely, while the weather has wen 
propitious for the setting. The trees are 
now making good growth, which, m tlH j 
case of established fan - trained » IK * 
diagonal ^samples, should be thinned, as 
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far too many shoots are usually produced 
on the spurs. It is yet too early to stop 
the growths. If aphis appears on the 
points of the growths, syringe with an 
insecticide. Quassia extract is a safe 
remedy for these and similar insect pests. 

A. W. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Ripe Grapes. —Houses containing ripe 
Grapes which are being cut as required 
should be ventilated rather freely, and 
during the day, in the present warm 
weather, abundance of air should be ad¬ 
mitted both through the top and front ven¬ 
tilators. Black Grapes are apt to lose 
colour, and should they have to hang for a 
long time they will keep better if a light 
shading is placed on the roof—either a 
couple of thicknesses of fish-netting, thin 
tiffany, or stippling the glass with whit¬ 
ing. Damp the surface of the border and 
the paths once on dull days, but more fre¬ 
quently in hot weather. During the day 
no fire heat is necessary. The valves may 
he closed, or, if the fires are stopped very 
early in the day, the valves need not be 
interfered with. N°' v that the fruit is 
finished, the sub-lateral growths may be 
allowed to extend. After the fruit is cut 
give the foliage a thorough syringing with 
clear water, as red-spider may be present. 
The water may be applied with a good 
force by means of a hose-pipe. 

Early Peacfias are nearing the ripening 
stage, and have been afforded a thorough 
watering, so that no more moisture will be 
required till the fruits are all gathered. 
.11! the fruits should, if possible, be on the 
upper side of the trees, where they will ob¬ 
tain the maximum amount of sunlight and 
air. Some varieties, when the fruits are 
ripening, need a slight protection from 
bright sunshine to prevent scalding. Dur¬ 
ing the ripening the house should be kept 
dry, and plenty of air admitted through 
both the top and bottom ventilators. The 
fruits in 

Late houses are making rapid progress, 
and an abundance of air is admitted both 
night and day. The trees are thoroughly 
syringed with rain-water in the morning 
and afternoon, and the atmosphere kept 
cool and moist by damping the walls and 
paths frequently. It will be safe now to 
finally thin the fruits. 

Perpetual - flowering Carnations for 
autumn and winter flowering are all in 
their flowering-pots, and are stood on a 
bed of ashes in cold-frames. The only 
attention they now need is ample ventila¬ 
tion, careful watering, and an occasional 
look over for stopping the shoots. The 
extent to which stopping is carried de¬ 
pends on the variety. Some sorts should 
not l)e stopped after the first week in June, 
while others may be stopped up to the 
second week in July. 

Autumn-sown Onions, which were trails- 
lanted in the spring, are swelling their 
nibs, and are afforded liberal dressings of 
artificial manure so that supplies may be 
available as quickly as possible. Stir the 
soil lietween the rows. Spring-sowui 
Onions raised under glass and which have 
miioo been planted out are now' well estab¬ 
lished. They require to have the soil made 
very firm about the roots. Use the Dutch 
hoe frequently and dress the surface of the 
soil with soot, each week. 

Early Leeks. —Endeavour to obtain as 
soon as possible the desired height of 
blanching by gradually earthing up. 
Plenty of water must be given at the roots, 
and the tops should be sprayed every fine 
afternoon. Continue to put out the later 
sowings as the plants become ready. For 
late plantings, deep holes may be made, 
dropping the young plants in to the depth 
of about 10 inches and gradually filling up 
as growth advances. Young plantations of 

Sftakale intended for forcing next season 
are sufficiently advanced in growth to re¬ 
quire attention. Each jd^nt should be ex¬ 
amined and the youngfgrowthp r ^lyocj to 


one on each, so that good single crowns 
may be available for forcing. When this 
has been done, loosen the soil between the 
rows with a hoe, and if the ground is dry 
give the roots a liberal watering. As the 
season advances a dressing of guano or 
soot may be given with advantage. The 
plants will require but little more beyond 
keeping the ground free from weeds, 
although it should be remembered that 
Seakale crowns force best after a damp 
season. Therefore, if dry weather pre¬ 
vails, water liberally while the plants are 
growing freely. A second sowing of 

Runner Beans should be made about the 
middle of this month in order to keep up 
a supply as far into the autumn as pos¬ 
sible. A site sheltered from the west wind 
should he chosen for planting, because 
rough winds in October often damage the 
plants and spoil the crop. When the 
young plants are well through the ground 
place strong sticks in position, so that the 
growths may have a good support from the 
commencement. Wnen the shoots reach 
the top of the sticks pinch out the tops in 
order to promote the growth of side 
branches, which will furnish extra pods. 
A sowing of Clifnbing French Beans may 
also be made in the same manner. 

Cucumber plants require constant atten¬ 
tion otherwise the crop will suffer. Bed- 
spider, which is a troublesome pest at all 
times, is especially in evidence at this 
stage. Vigorous syringing and frequent 
damping of the beds and bare spaces will 
do .much to check the spread. Dryness at 
the roots is one of the chief causes of red- 
spider ; therefore, guard against this by 
affording liberal supplies of moisture and 
occasional applications of manure. If the 
grow th shows signs of attack from red- 
spider, syringe the plants in the evening. 
Cut the fruits as soon as they are of a suit¬ 
able size, and if not required immediately 
stand the stalk end in w'ater. Regulate 
the growth at least once weekly, reirfov- 
ing all useless shoots. Continue to top- 
dress the plants with suitable material as 
often as necessary. Plants growing in 
frames will need the growths regulated and 
pegged down. Syringe the foliage each 
afternoon, and close the frame early or 
late in the day according to the weather. 
When the fruits commence to form top- 
dressing should be afforded and stimulants 
when watering, exactly as recommended 
for the plants in houses. F. W. G. 


SCOTLAND. 

Summer planting. —During the week a 
beginning was made with the annual 
summer planting. This has been to a con¬ 
siderable extent curtailed. Much more 
use than usual is being made of semi-hardy 
and easily-raised subjects, such as Pcnt- 
stcinons, Antirrhinums, and similar things. 
Some beds arc being filled w'itli hardy 
Fuchsias, with a view' to their being per¬ 
manent. Other beds will be occupied by 
Salvia Pride of Zurich, wliicli is easily pro¬ 
pagated to any extent during the spring. 
Others, again, will be filled with Begonias; 
in fact, the summer-bedding stuff has been 
this year selected with a view to reducing 
propagation and work to a minimum, while 
the class of plants chosen will give a good 
display. Owing to a combination of cir- 
eumstanccs, the work has been begun ap¬ 
preciably earlier than usual. Trie beds 
were empty, the plants were well hardened, 
and the soil u'as in excellent order owing 
to recent rains. In another way this 
rather early planting was expedient, for 
the saving of time in respect of the daily 
watering is considerable. 

Margaret Carnations. —In a hardy-flower 
border, the back of which is occupied by 
Phloxes and Eryngiums, a large quantity 
of these useful annual Carnations was 
planted. These, if not equal to border 
varieties, are very free-flowering, and fill 
up rapidly, while they bloom at about six 
months from seed, and continue in bloom 
throughout the season. A further sowing 


has just been made. The resulting seed¬ 
lings will be pricked off into boxes, and 
ultimately potted into 5-inch pots. Grow n 
in cold-frames, these, when housed in 
November, will bloom throughout the 
winter, and will to some extent take the 
place of Perpetual-flowering Carnations, 
the culture of which has meantime, and it 
is hoped only temporarily, been given up. 
These Margaret varieties cause no work 
beyond watering ; they are not liable to 
rust or other disease, and if vaporised 
lightly now and then, aphides, their only 
enemy, are quite easily kept at bay. In 
former years I have had these in bloom 
from November till April. 

Cosmos. —Some use is being made of 
Cosmos — the early - blooming varieties. 
The old C. bipin natus is not to be recom¬ 
mended. Owing to its late period of 
flowering, the blooms very seldom expand 
before the plants are cut over by frosj. 
The early-flowering sorts bloom from June 
onward. 

Gooseberries and Currants promise very 
heavy crops. Whitsun has come and gone, 
but, as yet, young Gooseberries are too 
small to pick, although they are usually 
available at that season. A close watch is 
being kept for outbreaks of caterpillar. 
Wo rarely suffer much, but vigilance is 
necessary, and on the first symptoms of the 
pest the bushes are freely dusted with soot. 

Pears and Plums are setting fairly freely. 
In the case of trees yet in bloom in a 
westerly exposure hand-pollination is yet 
being continued, although, with the more 
genial weather, insect life is much more 
numerous than it was even a u'eek ago. 

Peaches and Nectarines.— There are indi¬ 
cations of a particularly heavy crop in the 
case of both of these. The young fruits 
are swelling freely, and, while some little 
thinning has been done, it is w'ell to spread 
this necessary work over a somewhat pro¬ 
longed period. 

Morello Cherries.— On a long north wall, 
these are at the time of waiting in full 
bloom. As there is a large number of 
trees, both old and young, pollination is 
left entirely to insect agency with always 
very satisfactory results. 

Apple-trees. —I cannot recall a season 
when Apple blossom was so late. In a 
general way, we expect a full bloom dur¬ 
ing the closing days of May; indeed, the 
frost has done damage at that time. This 
season it will Ik* well into June before 
Apple blossom is general, except, of course, 
in the case of wall trees. These are in ex¬ 
cellent form, Ribston Pippin, as usual, 
being earliest in flower, closely follow'ed by 
Scarlet Nonpareil and Margil. 

Wasps and rats. —The usual crusade 
against wasps and rats is in full swing. 
A boupty of one penny on the: production 
of the body of a queen wasp or of a rat is a 
good speculation on the part of fruit¬ 
growers and ofj gardeners generally. The 
payment of a similar bounty in the case of 
sparrows and of their eggs—3d. per dozen 
was paid for the latter—some years ago 
lias resulted almost in the extermination 
of these birds. They are now' almost as 
seldom seen as the cuckoo in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of these gardens. 

Vegetable garden.— Sown-out Onions 
have now' all been hand-weeded. At the 
same time, wdiere the seedlings w'ere very 
thick, a little thinning was done, and the 
lines were afterwards dressed with soot 
and hoed. More Cauliflowers and Brussels 
Sprouts were put out. Plants of the former 
from autumn sowings are decidedly in ad¬ 
vance of those from spring sowing in heat. 
Put out some time ago, the former are 
coming away rapidly. More Cabbages and 
Red Cabbages were also planted. A 
further and final sowing of Broad Beans 
u'as made. Parsley has been thinned, and 
the best of the thinnings were trans¬ 
planted. A final sowing of Carrots was 
made in the open. Early Turnips have 
been thinned, and more seed was sown. 

W. McGuffoo:. 

Balmar flarrlrtQ] I Mfa&l'wtffiripht. 
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ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

June 5th, 1917. 

The fortnightly meeting, held on the 
above date, was far more enjoyable than 
some of its immediate predecessors, owing 
to the increased width between the tables, 
which, while showing the exhibits to 
better advantage, also enabled visitors to 
inspect them with a greater degree of 
comfort. On all sides, too, there was 
much to admire. Irises, the newer 
Bearded sorts more particularly, fasci¬ 
nated many by their beauty. For the rest 
there were fine displays of Roses, flower¬ 
ing shrubs, Carnations, white single 
P,* conies, Eremuri, and much besides. 
Orchids were in the minority. 

HARDY FLOWERS AND ALPINES. 

The gold medal group of Sweet Pens, 
Snapdragons, and Columbines, from 
Messrs. Dobbie and Co., was the outstand¬ 
ing feature of the exhibition. Finer 
hybrid Columbines of the long-spurred 
section we have never seen, the variety 
embracing salmon, pink, red, scarlet, 
cream, white, blue, and others, with not 
a few harmonious combinations. Elegant 
in the highest degree, few' plants are more 
pleasing in the garden or when cut. The 
Snapdragons afforded a remarkable colour 
range in which red, scarlet, golden, prim¬ 
rose, white, and others were remarked. 
Prima Donna, a pleasing combination of 
salmon and maize colouring, is of the 
medium set and gained an Award of 
Merit. Amber Queen, Maize Queen, Moon¬ 
light (reddish-apricot, one of the most 
showy), Nelrose (pink), Golden Morn,’ and 
Coccineum were among the finer sorts, the 
white, yellow, and primrose eelfs being 
also good. Sweet Peas, too, were excel¬ 
lent, Ivorine, Dobbie’s Cream, and Tom 
Jones (violet and blue) being some of the 
varieties. The entire group was ad¬ 
mirably displayed. A group of hardy 
plants from Mr. J. C. Allgrove grew out 
from a background of towering spires of 
Eremuri, chiefly, however, of such as E. 
robust us albus and E. Ehvesianus. Many 
w’ere 7 feet or more high and most im¬ 
posing as a whole. Robinla Kelseyi (pink- 
flowered, first-class certificate), Deutzia 
Vilmorinae (white, long sprays, most pro¬ 
fusely flowered), and Magnolia Watsoni 
(these gaining Awards of Merit) were also 
noted. The rare Magnolia parviflora 
(creamy-white with crimson anthers) was 
in quantity and in excellent condition, 
while Rheum Alexandra?, remarkable for 
the leafy sulphur-coloured bracts which 
furnish the flow'er-stems, w'as given a cul¬ 
tural commendation. The alpine group 
from Mr. G. G. Wlritelegg was noteworthy 
for the great wealth of Edraianthus 
Pumillo and E. pumiliorum, a hundred or 
more plants of the first-named sheeting 
the forefront of the exhibit with its Royal 
purple bells. It was the finest exhibit of 
the plant we have yet seen. Diantlius 
alpinus (unusually rich in colour), Saxi- 
fraga calabrica (snow'- white), and 
Asperula Gussoni were among other 
things. Mr. G. Reuthe staged a consider¬ 
able variety of hardy plants, which in¬ 
cluded not a few choice species of Rhodo¬ 
dendrons, notably R. Roylci (varying in 
colour from light to deep red), R. Keysii 
(a continuous-flow'ering kind with brick- 
red cylindrical flowers), R. campylo- 
carpuin. R. cinnabarinum. and others. A 
vase of Magnolia Watsoni displayed this 
noble creamy-flowered kind to advantage, 
while Embothrium coccineum (brilliant 
scarlet), Edwardsia grandiflora (yellow'), 
and species of Leptospermum among 
shrubby plants were others of note. 
Among alplnes, Cotyledon simplicifolius 
(w ith drooping^ golden-vello\f flowers), 
Digitized by VjOOglC 


Orchis maculata alba, Dianthus alpinus, 
and pretty groups of Ramondin serbiea 
and R. Natal he were particularly good. 
Miss Willmott, Warley Place, contributed 
a charming basket of the not often seen 
Campanula rupestris, a biennial * si>ecies 
from Spain, having erect, pale blue, 
white-throated bells, the plants but an 
inch or two high. As shown it was most 
attractive. From Mr. Amos Terry came 
a series of new Toppies and a fine blue 
variety of Iris sibirica named Perry’s 
Blue, which gained an Award of Merit. 
It is both good and distinct in colour. 
Preonia albiflora grandiflora has never be¬ 
fore appeared at one of these meetings in 
such quantity or splendour, the great 
white saucer-large blossoms and golden 
anthers being admired by all. It came 
from Mr. F. Gifford. Of quite another 
type was the lovely tree Pieony Esperanee, 
of which three handsome flowers w’ere re¬ 
marked In an extensive group from Mr. 
G. W. Miller. It is a semi-double-flowered 
variety, the cupped lemon-coloured flowers 
suffused rose with crimson base and 
golden anthers; the most beautiful hardy 
plant in the whole show'. The same ex¬ 
hibitor also staged a very handsome stand 
of Heuehera tiarellaoides, a graceful 
pink-flowered sort everybody should grow. 
Another feast of beauty was the collection 
of Iris from Messrs. Wallace and Co. 
Teeming of the modern improvements 
of a great race, it np]K*nIed to all loveVs 
of hardy flowers. Some of the choicer 
sorts wore Prosper Laugier (best de¬ 
scribed as a glorified Jaequiniana), Ring¬ 
dove (rosy-mauve, deeper-coloured falls, 
(Award of Merit), Rhein-Nixe (white and 
violet-purple), Lohengrin (rose). Mu Mie 
(white, i)oneilled violet, a lovely sort), 
Isol\ne (pink and old rose). Alcazar 
(violet-purple and bronze), and Edouard 
Michel (deep wine colour). Many others 
were on view’, the yard-high spikes with 
endless buds demonstrating great freedom 
of flowering. Of a different pattern were 
the early hybrid bulbous Irises from Mr. 
Herbert Chapman, Rye. These precede 
the Siianish Irises by a fortnight in their 
flowering, and, while more vigorous, have 
bolder and more handsome flowers. The 
range of colour, too, is excellent. Two 
plants of merit,' Dianthus Firefly and 
Pentstemon Davidsoni, now' referred to P. 
rupicola, w r ere noted in a small collection 
from Mr. Clarence Elliott. 

FLOWERING AND OTHER SHRUBS. 
An excellent group of Clematis was 
arranged by Messrs. Piper* such sorts as 
Nellie Moser, Marcel Moser, Ville de 
Lyon (n bright carmine-red of the Viti- 
cella tyiie), and Mrs. Choliuondeley (light 
blue) being among the more prominent 
sorts. The new Aetinidia Henryi, with 
firm, glossy leaves and drooping clusters 
of rose-coloured flowers, was also re¬ 
marked. Some splendidly-tbnvered ex¬ 
amples of the now scarce Azalea rosa*flora 
also found place in the group. The fine 
pure white double-flowered Lilac Ellen 
Willmott was one of the best things in a 
group from Messrs. Paul and Son, 
Cheshunt. Imter than any other white, it 
is also probably the best. It gained an 
Award of Merit. A pretty pink, Mingle- 
flow’ered Rose was labelled Rosa micro- 
phylla x R. rugosa. The flowers are 3 
Inches across, the hybrid intermediate in 
habit between the parents. Rosa xanthina 
(yellow) and Lonicera fuelisioides (an im¬ 
proved scarlet trumpet Honeysuckle) were 
very beautiful. Mr. R. C. Notcutt con¬ 
tributed a collection of Lilacs, Orata*gus, 
and Cytisus. Among the good things from 
Messrs. J. Clieal and Sons were Azalea 
Davies! (wfliite and yellow’), A. eoeeinea 
splendens (a lovely bit of colour), and A. 


occidentals in variety. Viburnums, 
Deutzias, Spiraeas, and the uncommon 
Fraxinus Ornus were others in the same 
group. 

GREENHOUSE PLANTS. 

Standard Fuchsias, scented and Ivy- 
leaved Pelargoniums, Heliotrope, sweet- 
scented Verbena, and others of like 
character were freely arranged by Messrs. 
II. 15. May and Sons over a groundwork 
of the best of the crested Scoloi>endrinms 
and other hardy Ferns, while. Gardenias, 
Hydrangeas, and Verbenas in well-grown 
examples were also freely employed. 
Asparagus defloxus, one of the most 
graceful of its set, w’as also noted. Par¬ 
ticularly good, sturdy, and well-flowered 
were the Streptocarpi from Messrs. Stuart 
Ix>w and Co. The batch was interesting 
and instructive becnu.se cold grown 
throughout, which should make them more 
serviceable to many amateurs. All colours 
w’ere represented. Ijcptosi>ermum Niclioli 
(red), L. Boscaweni (pink), and L. verti- 
cillatum (scarlet) w’ere also well shown bv 
Messrs. Low Hydrangeas in variety and 
Ilippeastrums with hardy flowers were a 
contribution from Messrs. William Cnt- 
b’ush and Son. Fancy and Regal Pelar¬ 
goniums with others of the Ivy-ksived 
section were nicely displayed by Messrs. 
Canned and Sons, some of the dark- 
flowered sorts of the first-named set be¬ 
ing very attractive. Thalictrum aquile- 
giiefolium rubrum from this firm was 
particularly good. 

ROSES. 

These, from Mr. Elisha J. Ilicks. were 
beautiful; none more attractive, iierluips, 
than the coppery-salmon hybrid briar 
Louis I?arbier. In addition. Queen of the 
Belgians (single pink). Star of Honour 
(single white), and Princess Mary (single 
crimson) were very good. Paul's Scarlet 
Climber was the most notable item in a 
big group from Messrs. W. Paul and Son. 
White Tausendschon being also re¬ 
marked. Both were in pillar-formed ex¬ 
amples. Messrs. F. Cant and Co. and 
II. R. Cant and Sons each contributed a 
small collection. 

CARNATIONS. 

Mr. J. Douglas showed an excellent col¬ 
lection of greenliouse-grown border Car¬ 
nations—Orange King, My Clove (of n 
beautiful pink shade), Goliath (yellow. 
Mrs. Brotlierston (freckled clove). Lieu¬ 
tenant Shaekleton (buff), and I-Iereules 
(maroon). All w’ere very fine. Mr. J. C 
Jeuner, Messrs. Stuart Ix)W T and Co., and 
Messrs. Allwood Brothers all showed 
perpetual-flow’ering sorts, the last-named 
firm also displaying their new’ nice of 
Dianthus Allw'oodi (hybrids of Carnations 
and Pinks), which, ns shown, apivared 
simicwhnt weedy-looking. 

ORCHIDS. 

The only Orchid novelty of the meeting 
was Miltouia vexillaria Sir Mervyn 
P.uller, a pink-flowered sort with crimson 
centre. It gained an Award of Merit. 
Odontioda General Ilaig (rose and white). 
Odontoglossum Chanticleer, O. exiniillus, 
and O. Menier St. Vincent, and 0. 
Epicasta (an exceptionally dark variety 
with rosy tijks) were all noted in a charm¬ 
ing group from Messrs. Armstrong and 
Brow’ll. Sir Jeremiah Column. Bart., had 
a handsome sjiecimeii of Deudrohium 
acuminatum; also Thunia gattonens.' 
and Succolabium ampullaceuin. Messrs. 
Sander and Sons showed a variety of 
Ladio-Cattleyns and Miltonias. Messrs. 
Stuart Low and Co. exhibiting Cattleyal 
and Odontiodas in variety. 

FRUIT AND VEGETABLES. 

No fruit was shown, aud the only ex¬ 
hibit of vegtfjuililes that from Messrs. 
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Barr and Sons, which pained a Gold 
medal. Some five-dozen dishes of excel¬ 
lent produce were staged. Potatoes In¬ 
cluded Sharpe’s Express, King Edward 
VII., May Queen, and Midlothian Early. 
Marrows Long Green and Perfection. 
Carrot Parr’s Earliest, a perfect sample; 
while Alderman Pe*\s. Delicacy Cucum¬ 
ber, Asparagus, and Stirling Castle 
Tomato were among other things. Salads 
were in plenty, and all were first-rate. 

A complete list of the certificated plants 
and medals awarded will appear in our 
next issue. 


BEES. 

FRUIT-PRESERVING AND HONEY. 
Tiie Food Production Department has been 
requested to make a statement on the 
above question, and has announced that 
honey may be used in fruit-preserving with 
success. As a substitute for sugar in jam- 
making honey is splendid, but, of course, 
odIv few have it to spare, or can obtain it. 
I am told that in large towns it can only 
bo purchased to-day at such a high price 
.is 2s. or 2s. fid. a pound. New honey will, 
however, be on the market very soon now, 
and in rural districts will be purchasable 
at very little above normal prices, I think. 
The rule is to use honey in the same pro¬ 
portions as sugar for jams, but those who 
do not keep bees and can only obtain honey 
by purchase will find the price far higher 
than that of sugar. It may safely be said 
that honey can be used for all purposes 
for which sugar is used. Honey-users find 
that with fruits, etc., it improves the taste 
far more than sugar does. Its sweetening 
properties certainly seem to be more pro¬ 
nounced, which leads one to the conclusion 
that it is economical and that less weight 
may be used than sugar. I think it is 
quite iikely that honey can still be ob¬ 
tained first-hand from the amateur bee- 
keefier at reasonable prices. In these days, 
when only Barley-flour is being used in 
patriotic households for the few cakes and 
little pastry made, it is well to note that 
honey is of especial value because of the 
freshness and keeping lowers it imparts. 
Prospective purchasers should be on the 
look-out for this season’s honey. Bees are 
working exceptionally fast, and nectar is 
fining in plentifully. Where bees are 
k °Pt. honey will probably be abundant. 

hee-keepers should still watch their bees 
diligently, and take every care to make 
the most of swarms, as suggested in these 
Pages a week or two ago. Ventilate freely 
on hot days. B. R. h. * 

Spraying and bee disease _The busy- 

homes who now control the food of the 
country—much to everybody’s dissatisfac¬ 
tion—are making great parade of the 
virtues of spraying. We see that a lesson 
m Potato spraying has been given to a 
Society gathering in Kensington Gardens, 
•praying, it is urged, prevents disease. 
Possibly, hut what causes the disease in 
the first instance ? Some unhealthy condi¬ 
tion that ought to have been prevented. 

• praying may do good, hut it may also do 
n f. m - . Poisons may get on greenstuff 
"’Inch is to he eaten, on fruit, and if human 
heings do not suffer, the bees or other bene- 
noent insects probably will. In my garden 
uhere I do not use much manure, chemi¬ 
cal or otherwise—I have felt no need for 
spraying. I have an idea that it will yet 
jc found that spraying is responsible for 
f ^ es an d the so-called Isle 

'Night disease. I would like to hear 
other gardeners’ experiences.—W. 

Growing Sugar Beet.— Having been told 
that the cultivation of Sugar Beet is quite dif¬ 
ferent—especially in the manner of watering— 
from that of ordinary Beetroot, I shall be 
grateful for instruction.— ptos. 1 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


SHORT REPLIES. 


Questions. —Queries and answers are in¬ 
serted in Gardening free of charge if corre¬ 
spondents follow these rules: All communications 
should be clearly icritten on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the Editor ofG ardening, 
63, Lincoln's Inn Fields , London, W. C. 2. 
Letters on business should be sent to the Pub¬ 
lisher. The name and address of the sender 
are required in addition to any designation he 
may desire to be used in the paper. When 
more than one query is sent each should be on a 
separate piece of paper, the name and address 
being added to each. As Gardening has to be 
sent to press same days in adrnnee of date , 
queries cannot always be replied to in the issue 
immediately following their receipt. We do not I 
reply to queries by post. 

Naming plants. —All who wish their 
plants to be rightly named should send fair 
examples of each—the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. 

(Snippets of leaves and poi)its of shoots are use¬ 
less. ) Not more than four plants should be sent 
in any one week by the same correspondent. 
Where more than one kind is sent they should be 
numbered. Of conifers the fruit should always 
be sent. 


Greenfields .—Kindly send a complete plant, 
and we will then do our beet to help you. 


NAMES Or PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants.— G. F. Ashton.— 1, Meadow 
Saxifrage (Saxifraga granulata); 2, Salix pen- 
tandra; 3, Petasitea fragrana; 4, The Bird 

Cherry (Prunus Padua).- A. Robertson.—1, 

The common Horsetail (Equisetum arvense); 2, 
Impossible to name from euch a dried-up scrap 
as you send us; 3, Clematis montana rubens: 
4, The Soft Prickly Shield Fern (Polyetichum 

angulare proliferum).-IF. G. Wilkinson.—1, 

Phlox setacea Pink Beauty; 2, P. e. The Bride; 
3, P. s. Model; 4, P. s. lilacina; 5, Specimen 
insufficient; 6, P. e. atropurpurea. 

Trilisa odoratisslma (Vanilla-plant).— I will 
be glad to know if above plant could be used 
in flavouring puddings, and where it could be 
obtained?— A. Donovan. 


Naming; fruit. —Several specimens in dif¬ 
ferent stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We- have 
received from several correspondents single speci¬ 
mens of fruits for naming, these in many cases 
being unripe and otherunse poor. We can under¬ 
take to name only four varieties at a time. 


FRUIT. 

Propagating Loganberries (Bon Accord).— 
The Loganberry lends itself readily to pro¬ 
pagation by division of the roots, every piece 
having an eye or growth attached to it even¬ 
tually forming a stool. It can also be in¬ 
creased from cuttings made from the tops of 
shoots produced the previous year. These 
should be about 18 inches long, and be planted 
in firm ground in February or earlier—6ay, 
when the cuttings of Gooseberries and Cur¬ 
rants are put in. Stock can also be raised 
by pegging the ends of the growing shoots 
into the ground during the summer. The first- 
named method, however, is the best, as. if 
divided and planted in autumn, so that new 
roots are produced before the spring, good 
strong canes are forthcoming the first year. 

VEGETABLES. 

Sowing Beetroot (S .).—The time for sowing 
varies from the beginning of April to the 
middle of May. In the majority of soils the 
first week in May will be found to be the best 
time; if sown too early, especially if the soil 
be rich, it is liable to run to seed, or the roots 
to grow too large, medium-sized roots being 
always most highly valued, more particularly 
for ealading. The seed should be sown in 
drills 15 inches asunder and 1J inches deep. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Scum on pond (T. Millie Dow)—The best re¬ 
sults are obtained by spraying on to the 
water's surface a solution of the copper sul¬ 
phate, the efficacy of which is only determin¬ 
able by experiment, and to be guided by the 
uses to which the pond is put. For example, 
if fish, water-fowl, or water-plants are grown, 
much harm might quickly ensue, and the same 
is pc©3ible where the overflow is put to use else¬ 
where. The sulphate i3 chiefly valuable for 
checking the growth of scum and other aquatic 
vegetation. If you are chary of using the sul¬ 
phate, then the only way is to ekim the scum 
off. 
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of every description Offices, Workshops, 
Studios, Stables, Motor Car Houses, etc. 

7ft, by 5ft., £4 17s. 6d.; 8ft 
by 6ft., £5 12s. 6d. ; 10ft. by 
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*'* ° 8, For other designs, see List 

POULTRY APPLIANCES 

of every description supplied. 
POULTRY HOUSES from 37 6. 
i or Brooders, Foster Mothers, Coops and Runs, Fatten¬ 
ing Pens, Poultry Fenolng, Dog Kennels, eto., 

SEE LIST. 
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Tf\c pioneer of cheap, simple «\nd effective 
heating for small greenhouses. Complete 
(ADoarotixs from S 4 a o The immense sale 
oflhis boiler, and its numerous imitations 
arc the best testimony of its undoubted success 


Of all Seedsmen 
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DAVIES for BAMBOO. 

From Twigs to Yacht Masts. 

5 ARDEN CANES, 3ft., 2 6; 4ft., 3 3,3 6,4-; 

Bit.. 9 -; 7ft . 10 -. All per 100. 

\. E. DAVIES & C0., ,6 YoNDON. C E. , c Rd -' 
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LION CYCLES, £6 6s. Od. Cash, 

or 15/- with order and monthly payments. 

Signed Guarantee for all time. 

Packed in crate free and carriage paid. 

Since 1905 I have advertised in this paper, and have made 
and sold over 30,000 Machines. NO EXTRAS: Hell, Pump, 
and everything included. Carriage paid. YOU CAN 
HIDE AND TEST THE MACHINE FOR 10 DAYS. IF 
YOU DO NOT APPROVE I PAY ALL CARRIAGE. 1 
have thousands of testimonials. Write to-day for copies 
and Catalogue, with illustrations and full specification — 
GEORGE BEATSON. LTD , ’ LION CYCLE WORKS, 
ELF.Y I 1 I I T. BIRMINGHAM. 
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PORTABLE 

BUILDINGS. 

Made in complete see 
tion best quality 
Red Deal (not in¬ 
ferior Foreign Match 
Boards as other 
makers), planed and V 
minted on strong fram 
mg. Roof covered with 
compressed Aaphalte 
over tongued boards. 
Door lilted with strong 
hinges, lock and key, 
bolts, etc. 


CASH WITH ORDER. Strong 

Sizes. Floor. 

6 ft. long. 4 ft. wide, 7 ft. high .. £4 7 6 11'- 

7 ft. iong, 5 ft. wide, 7 ft. 4 in. high 6 16 17 - 

8 ft. long, 6 ft. wide, 7 ft. 8 in. high 6 14 6 22 6 

9 ft. long, 7 ft. wide, 8 ft. high 7 16 6 29- 

10 ft. long, 8 ft. wide, 8 ft. 4 in. high 8 19 0 38 6 

12 ft. long, 8 ft. wide. 8 ft. 4 in 1 high 10 1 6 **6 - 

Carriage Paid to any Station in England and Wales. 
Catalogue, with Testimonials, post free. 

J. T. HOBSON & CO., 

Largest Makers of Portable Buildings, 

Established 70 Ybars. BEDFORD. 
Work*, 6 acres. 


.GLASS.. 


Special Prices for Cash with Order In Hull 
CLASS, 4/21 oz. 


Boxes, 100 200 I Boxes. 100 200 

sq.ft so ft. sq.ft. »q.ft. 

8 x 6io. 26 6 45 - 12.14.15. li 18. ] |q,. 6 g „ 

10 x 8m . 32 6 59 - | 18 ’ 20 x \ 

12,13,14,15x8in. 35- 61- 16*18 20 22 24 | 

11,12,13,14x9in. 3i6 62 8 X 14iu... 

13.13,14 xlOin. 37 6 64 - 20,22.24x15111.1 

13 x 11 in. 38 6 65 6 18. 20, 22. 24 x 44 - 73 6 

16,18,20 x lOin. \ Mm fia . IGin. ..J 
16,18,20 x llin. J ** 20,22,24 xl8in. 48 - 77 - , 

PUTTY, Best Soft.— 1 cwt., 14 6; lewt., 7 9; iowt., | 
4 6; 14lbs., 2 6. 

DIAMONDS. 7 6 and 10/6 eaoh. 

GLASS CUTTERS, 6-wheel, 1'6 eaoh. 

BEST MIXED PAINTS.-7-lb. lever tins. White, , 
10 3 one; ordinary colours, 7/- per stone. 

F. «& T. ROSS, LTD., 
HMBURTON ST;, HULL. Estab. 1813 

Sale of Surplus Stock. 

We still hold certain small stocks of 

CARDEN SEATS, CARDEN ENGINES & PUMPS, 
also CARDEN ROLLERS, WATER CARTS, 
CARDEN ARCHES, and HAND LICHTS 

which we shall lie pleased to clear at special prices, subject 
to being unsold. Particulars on application. 

BOULTON & PAUL, Ltd., ROSE LANE WORKS, 

NORWICH. 


120,22.24 x 12111./* 
16, 17. 18, 20 xT 

I 13in.I s 

16* 18,20, 22,24 j * 

x 14 m. ) 

20,22,24 x I5in. 1 
18. 20, 22. 24 x 4 
IGin. ..J 


(MANURE 


AT POPULAR PRICES. 

The most reliable substitute for stable manure, mixed 
by our special process, is cleaner to handle, and giv»-s 
better results, and ready for immediate use. Highly 
recommended by all Horticultural Societies, ns specially 
adapted for mixing with the soil in preparing for the | 
Spring and Summer Crops. 

Sent on receipt of P.O. 56 lbs . 2s 6*1. ; 1 cwt., 3s. 6d.; 

2 cwt., 6s. 6d. CARRIAGE PAID 60 miles by rail 
Over that add 3d. per cwt. for every 50 miles, or part. 

A. W. MASKELL & CO.. Ltd.. 

Montngue Buildings, PLAISTOW, E. 


First iuvented and First ever since. 

BEWARE OF IMITATIONS 

Tbo “PERFECT" 

WEED KILLER 

PRICE: 4 Tins, to make 100 Galls, of Liquid. 9s , earr 
paid; also in Liquid, all sized Packages, 4 Galls., to make 
100 Galls., 9a., carr. paid. Prices reduced for quantity. 
Sole Makers— 

MARK SMITH, Ltd., Louth 

LINCOLNSHIRE. 


LETHORION 


IMPROVED METAL 

VAPOUR CONE FUMIGATOR. 

INTRODUCED 1885. 

The marvellous effect of this simple and 
cheap method of Fumigating Greenhouses is 
fully borne out by the enormous increase of 
sales year by year. 

Only a match required for the proper start¬ 
ing of tho cono to secure startling results. 

Cone No. 1, for Frames and " Lean-to’s " up to 1,000 cubic 
feet. Price 6d. each. 

Cone No. 2. forsniall Greenhouses up to 1,500 cubic feet. 
Price 8d. each. 

Cone No 3, for general use in large Greenhouses, 2,000 to 
2,500 cubic feet. Price 1- each. 

Full Directions accompany each Cone. 

To bo had from all Dealers In Horticultural Sundries 
throughout the Kingdom. 


Bonded Chemioal Works. Shad Thames 
LONDON. 8.C. 


eureka; 


MANY YEARS RFPUTATION. 

WEED 
{ KILLER 

Tasting results - no new experiment 


LABOUR SAVERS. "eureka lawn sand. 

I SOILFUME NICOTINE INSECTICIDES FUMERS. 

Sprays and other chemicals a sundries, 
l See List Please ask your agent for the FuRf*u 
articles - They are always satisfactory If any 
difficulty in OBTAINING we send direct, carriage paid 


Ki) B iyA4Jrtst:t0Mui<s0 N&Hayward U.» Lincoln^ 


Advertisement Rates. 

Scale of Charges for 
Advertisements in 

“CARDENINC ILLUSTRATED.” 


Line Advertisements.—Single insertions. 91. ner 

line, minimum three lines (about twenty word* Hll the arc, 
three lines, and nine words each additional line). Fr>iut 
nuge if guaranteed, Is. tier line No reduction fpr serial 
Terms for Display Advertisements, ia* p • 
inch (reduction for series). ^ 

Advertisers not having a regular account at the oUm 
I must accompany their orders with remittance. Order* and 
advertisement copy should be addtesscl — 

MANAGER, 

63, LINCOLN S INN FIELDS, LONDON, W.C. 1. 
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NOTES FROM EAST LOTHIAN. 

Although we have experienced a very late 
spring the severity of the* winter, so pro¬ 
nounced in the south, has done but little 
damage along the fertile coast-strip of the 
Lotbians. The sheltering belt of trees and 
shrubbery which surrounds this garden in 
an old-world village in the westward dis¬ 
trict of the county of East Lothian has 
suffered badly and is seared as if by fire 
on the windward side of the northern and 
eastern exposures, but its beneficent pro¬ 
tection has stood the plants in good stead. 
Among 

Shrubs, Eucryphia pinnatifolia is quite 
unharmed and is now clothed with an 
abundant crop of beautiful, healthy 
foliage. Crinodendron Hookcri was com¬ 
pletely stripped and presented nothing but 
bare, dead-looking branches at the end of 
April. Now it is covered with plump, red 
buds, all of which are just about to burst 
into a display of leaves. Magnolin con- 
spicua speeiosa, to my mind one of the best 
of the deciduous Magnolias, is much later 
in flowering than usual, but is now covered 
with its handsome blossoms. Exochorda 
macrantha. undoubtedly the finest of the 
tribe, is robust and sound, and so, too, is 
Desfontainea spinosa, which, midst frost 
and snow, yielded me a bunch of its gaily- 
floured tubes for the decoration of the 
table on New Year’s Day. Philesia buxi- 
folia is now showing its buds, and at last 
I have managed to establish this lovely 
plant. Bits of old, lialf-rotted branches, 
as thick as one’s arm, should be sunk in 
the i>osition prepared for this shrub. 
Spartocytisus nubigenus is quite at borne 
and received no protection, but Noto- 
fipartium Carmichaelife was cut to the 
ground. Seedlings of the New Zealand 
Broom were only put out of doors last 
summer and, in consequence, did not be¬ 
come thoroughly established before winter 
set in. The plants, however, are now 
making strong shoots from the roots. 
Embothrium coecineum is, I am delighted 
to find, quite happy and at home in our 
fertile, kindly soil. Heimia grandiflora, 
cut to the ground, is already pushing forth 
promising growths from the base of the 
plants. Daphne rupestris, the gem of the 
race, has surpassed itself this season and 
is irow smothered with its delightful fra¬ 
grant bells. I prepared for It a position 
that closely approximated to what it en¬ 
joys on the Lombardy precipices, and gave 
it abundance of limestone. The trouble of 
doing so has been" repaid. On the 

Rock garden there are one or two losses, 
hut these I attribute to carelessness, and 
the cxi>erienee will be borne in mind. 
Mertensia lanceolata is very robust and 
will soon be a blaze of colour. Oruplia- 
lodes capi*adocica is now full of flower. 
Raoulia australis promises to spread over 
its allotted space and has proved quite 
hardy. The labour in preparing a special 
]x>cket for CEnothera marginata has borne 
fruit, and this lovely Evening Trimrose is 
now satisfactorily established. Viola 
gracilis is a perfect weed here, running 
through the soil like a wild Convolvulus. 
It is a perfect sheet of amazing purple, 
hut ditficult to keep In its place. It is 
strange that the yellow and sulphur forms 
will not thrive here at all. Seduu| pul- 
ehellum and g. trififlum t^lsbid. 

In a pocket filled witlrwumig n^fcptnun 


red ashes Potentilla nitida gives early pro¬ 
mise of a rich crop of bloom. Aphyllanthcs 
monspeliensis has already its rush-like 
leaves tipped with azure blossom. This is 
a delightful plant too little known, but at 
home here in full exposure to sun in light, 
sandy soil. George M.’ Tat lor. 

5, Joppa Park, Portobello. 


NOTE8 OF THE WEEK. 

Oxytropis. —I hope to send you a few 
flowers of Oxytropis hybrida alba grandi¬ 
flora the early part of next week. I have 
got quite a fine range of new colours in 
this interesting family, crimson, pink, 
heliotrope, and many shades of soft slaty- 
blue.— Amos Perry, Enfield. 

Primula Auricula and Primula rosea.— 
A plant of the alpine tyj>e of P. Auricula, 
with Its grey leaves and pale yellow 
flowers, with P. rosea closely associated 
and flowering at the same time, made a 
strikingly beautiful colour combination 
and one that seemed well worth following 
up on a larger scale. 

Viola sylvestrls alba—There is. it ap¬ 
pears, some doubt as to the precise name 
of this plant, but Mr. E. A. Bowles, who 
has made a careful study of the Violas, 
thinks the above is the correct name. It 
is a beautiful little Violet for the rock 
garden, moraine, or semi-wild place. It 
is rather taller than the white variety of 
the Dog Violet (Viola caniua alba). The 
flowers are also larger, and I think a little 
purer in colour.— S. Arnott. 

That 11 rat of the air," the house 
sparrow.—In the vast catalogue of evil 
done by this ugly pest little is said of its 
injury to the garden. My early Crocuses 
it usually makes a salad of, disfiguring all. 
Gardeners should combine with the 
farmers In destroying the bird. Driving 
away the insect-eating birds is one of Its 
less crimes. Nests about house or gar¬ 
den should be destroyed, and some efficient 
trap, like the French rat-trap, that catches 
a lot at a time, devised.—W. 

China Rose Countess de Cayla.—When 
will Rose lovers be wise and refuse to buy 
budded or grafted plants of such a charm¬ 
ing Rose as this? It is easily propagated 
by cuttings or layers, and to bud it on the 
Briar is to court disappointment and loss. 
This craze for rapid propagation, fostered 
by the demand for cheap plants, has meant 
untold loss and trouble m the long run. 
Even paying a good price does not, how¬ 
ever, mean obtaining this Rose on its own 
roots, and buyers should have a guarantee 
from the vendor that the plants are on 
their own roots.—S. M. D. 

A note from Middlesbrough. — It will 
probabiy be interesting to note that while 
the shrubby varieties of the Veronicas were 
practically killed and V. Hulkeana, which 
has usually done well outside with me, 
some of the smaller shrubby ones, such as 
V. loganioides, V. Guthriana, and the 
trailing V. Allioni, have come through un¬ 
scathed. V. Bidwilli suffered very badly, 
as did V. salicifolia, but this seems to be 
recovering. It is very noticeable that most 
of the New Zealand species suffered very 
badly, others being the Olearlas and 
Heliehrysum bellidioidcs. Of the Cistuses, 
while C. corbariensis, C. corsicus, and C. 
crispus have practically been killed, C. 
Jadanlferus, C. florentinus* and shim II 


specimens of C. lusitanicus and C. for- 
mosus have come through all right. As a 
possible result of the severe winter I may 
say that many of the alpiftes, such as 
practically all the Saxifrages,'And rosaces, 
etc., have never flowered more freely than 
they have or. are doing this year.—T. 
Ashton Lofthouse, Lint her pe , Middla- 
brouqh. 

Azalea Caldwell!.—I got this at Cripp’s, 
a good nursery at Tunbridge Wells, think¬ 
ing it might be worth a place as a curiosity, 
and now after several years’ trial I find 
it a lovely kind, red of a soft shade and 
distinct. It is a dwarfish kind growing 
with me in cold, stiff loam; no peat near. 
The effect of spray.* in the house is very 
good. What a loss that nurseries like that 
at Tunbridge Wells should go back or be 
lost to us. Alas! the young men are not 
always layers of the old stock.—W. 

Waldstelnla trifollata. — This, now in 
bloom, is, I think, the best of the genus. 
It flowers freely, is good for a sunny or a 
shaded position, and soon covers a good 
space with its fresh green leaves bedecked 
with numerous golden blooms. Although 
it will quickly cover a good space it can be 
kept within bounds without much trouble. 
It is of a trailing rather than a creeping 
habit, but will root along its branches 
when these lie prostrate. This Wnld- 
steinia does well as an edging, looks pretty 
in masses in rough places, and many other 
uses for it will soon occur to those who 
have a plaut or two. It does not seern to 
be generally known that it makes a capital 
plant for a retaining wall.— Dumfries. 

Magnolia parviflora. — Even more wel¬ 
come than usual, this comes in early June 
so fresh and fair after the larger kinds 
have passed. The purity of colour of the 
petals and the contrast with the beautiful 
central mass is charming oh hot days when 
this year many flowers look a little 
fatigued. 1 A native of Korea and other 
regions near, it is, happily, hardy, and 
with its late and continuous flowering is 
more precious for us than the earlier 
kinds that bloom in masses and are fre¬ 
quently disfigured by frost, and is-more 
adapted for general culture, not being so 
large a grower. It should in all cases be 
raised from layers where seed is not to be 
had. The unopened buds are fine In form 
and the plant a lovely gain to our garden 
flora.—W. 

Erinacea pungens.—At Wisley recently 
a nice plant was noted on the open rockery, 
though, so far as I remember, no promise 
of a coming flowering. It had, however, 
wintered well, and probably a roasting hot 
summer might mean much to it so far as 
its flowering another year is concerned. 
A small si>ecimen in my own keeping has 
also come through the winter well, though 
it has not given me a solitary flower this 
ytar. Mr. Grandfleld has, on occasion, 
brought nicely-flowered examples of it to 
the Chelsea Show, where its sky-blue 
flowers did not escape the notice of lovers 
of alpine plants. A nicely-flowered ex¬ 
ample, too, was noted among choice things 
in a group shown by Messrs. Cutbush be¬ 
fore the Royal Horticultural Society on 
May 22nd. The plant forms a dense, 
spiny, almost leafless bush . rarely more 
than a few inches high, as known to most 
hardy plant growers. TO r ffll?roek garden 
it sboiibf be a Bl WWP^f5R in sfiyvell.y 
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or gritty loam, perfect drainage being im¬ 
portant. It comes from Valencia and 
Morocco, and usually flowers in- May.— 
E. H. Jenkins. 

Dwarf Oriental Poppies.— I send you a 
few flowers of Tapaver Perry’s Pigmy aud 
Papaver Perry’s White Pigmy. I have 
leen carefully selecting for many years 
past many forms of Papaver orientale 
with the idea of raising a strain of dwarf, 
small-flowering Oriental Poppies, and I 
have been particularly fortunate in raising 
quite a number of what I think are sterling 
varieties. Papaver Perry’s Pigmy is 
already quite a popular plant in America, 
and I have exported these last two years 
many thousands. When placed before the 
Committee of the Royal Horticultural 
Society I received a unanimous Award of 
Merit for it. I am sorry I cannot send you 
more flowers as, owing to my stock being 
late in being propagated, my full collec¬ 
tion will not flower before next year — 
Amos Perky, Enfield. 

Freeing the Apricot.— The Apricot is un¬ 
questionably a native of the mountains of 
North China, t.g ., about Peking. The 
Index Flora; Sinensis (Journal Linnean 
Soc., XXIII., p. 217), compiled by W. II. 
Hemsley, of Kew, says: “ The Apricot is 
regarded as indigenous in Dahuria, Mon¬ 
golia, Mandshuria, and Northern China.” 
It occurs wild in Korea also. Bret- 
schneider sent in 3880 and 18S1 stones of 
the wild Apricot of the Peking mountains 
to . Kew Gardens and to the Arnold 
Arboretum, near Boston, U.S.A. The 
form is (or was) cultivated at Kew (see 
Kew Bulletin , 1897, App. I., 38). It 
flowered at the Arnold Arboretum in 1888. 
Bretschneider says that Prunus armeniaca 
(Apricot) with small, yellow', edible fruits 
abounds in the mountains of N. China and 
S. Mongolia. Oil is expressed frdin the 
kernels. Maximowcz, in Mel. Biol., XI., 
073 (1883), distinguishes three forms of the 
wild Apricot—(1) var. typica, in mountains 
about Peking. (2) var. mandshurica, in 
South Mandschuria. (3) var. sibirica, in 
Dahuria and S.E. Mongolia. This variety 
was called Prunus sibirica by Linmeus. (4) 
var. ^nsu, a peculiar cultivated form in 
Japan.— Augustine Henry, Royal College 
of Science, Dublin. 

Zautehnerla californica. — I am be¬ 
ginning to think that the winter climate of 
Leeds is comparatively balmy, thougl} it 
was not the impression I had last winter. 
This plaint has stood all the severest com¬ 
bination of wet ami damp, and is growing 
as freely as ever, only it never flowers. I 
have never given it any protection, either 
with panes of glass or flower pots. It 
grows in a raised-up .sandy bed which gets 
sun all the summer months, but has none 
to excite growth in winter. I should much 
like to know w r hat treatment it wants 
to make it flower. I have been told that it 
w r ants very dry soil, but moisture near it, 
also that there are two varieties, one 
which flowers and another which does not. 
Anyhow, there is no doubt as to its hardi¬ 
ness.—L. J. Rogers, 6, Hollis Lane, Leeds. 

-A plant in an exposed position has 

come through the winter, but its not having 
flowered last autumn may have saved it. 
Several other plants, unfortunately, do 
not look like appearing again, such as 
Campanula Zoysii, which seems to have 
been frosted at the roots, probably while 
uncovered with snow*. Verbena chamce- 
dryoides, which went through the previous 
winter, has been killed. Of course, it was 
one of the most likely species to suffer, the 
same as Convolvulus mauritanicus and C. 
Cneorum, neither of which has reappeared. 
It is rather unfortunate, as they were all 
useful late-flojrer^ng^pp^ciesj >Erodium 
corsicum was Kract lcJhv K;jA<kk_ Onosma 


albo-roseum struggled through to April, as 
did many other things, including many of 
the Veronicas and Cistus, but the frosts in 
early April proved most disastrous to 
many things that had resisted all the 
severe w’eather we had had previously. It 
is little wonder, seeing that 24 to 30 de¬ 
grees of frost were registered in this dis¬ 
trict on the night of April 1-2.—T. Ashton 
LOFTHOUSE, Middlesbrough . 

Note on winter’s effects.— I see my letter 
in your paper, but two mistakes make part 
of it rather absurd. It says the Pitto- 
sporums had stood two years quite urn 
scathed. I never said that; it was either 
seven years (this is their period here) or 
many years. I had grown them in Lincoln¬ 
shire and never lost one, bar P.eugenioides, 
till this. year. The next mistake Is comic. I 
said that several were no more cut back 
than Gorse, etc., which is, I think, a 
notable fact, but in your paper it says they 
are more cut back than Gorse, which 
makes a futile remark of it. Since writing, 

I find that nearly all the Crinodendrons, 
though they looked as dead as door-nails, 
are breaking from the old stems, and 
Ceanothus Veitchi is far less damaged than 
I thought. Grevillea rosmarinifolia has 
caught it for the first time these seven 
years; nothing but weight of snow has 
hurt it before. The Solanurus are my chief 
loss, all the top being killed, and I expect 
it will be two years before they give a riot 
of bloom again.—A- T. S., Sussex. 

Notes from, Hlllbrook Place.—I have 
just been home, and must write you a line 
on the damage done in the garden. To 
start with, it is not nearly so bad as I 
expected, and I think many of the things 
that were thought to be dead will get over 
it in time. When I arrived home, Ber- 
beris Darwin!, for instance, was very 
badly injured, and one might have cut it 
right back if one had had the labour. 
However, ten days of sun revived it, and 
by the time I left you could really not tell 
that it had been affected at all. Of course, 
the spring bloom was no good, but this 
really does not matter. None of the other 
Barberries were hurt, except Fortunei, 
which "was cut back, but is growing from 
the base, and my only plant was moved 
last year, which hardly gave it a fair 
chance to stand that sort of winter. The 
Rock Roses have suffered badly, but a 
lot of these are getting over it. Ceano¬ 
thus, also, with the exception of two or 
three plants, are all killed, and apparently 
cannot be called hardy with me, but this 
is the same everywhere. Fremontia is all 
right and going to bloom. A few' of the 
tips were cut back where it caught the 
draught. Solanum jasuunoides will take 
some time to get over it, but is far from 
dead. Crinodendron lost most of its 
leaves, but is starting again and will be 
very little affected. The Chinese Rhodo¬ 
dendrons seem on the whole to have en¬ 
joyed the winter. The only Rhododen¬ 
dron to suffer is R. grande, which has been 
killed, but the plant was not in very good 
heart before the winter. R. cinnabarinum 
w r as in wonderful flower, as was R. intrica- 
tum. Arundo conspicua seems hurt, and 
whether this will get over it or not seems 
rather doubtful. The Pampas Grass, how¬ 
ever, is not affected. The New Zealand 
Flax is badly cut about, but will, I hope, 
get over it. The Gunneras also, in spite of 
protection, have not liked it, and a large 
number of the plants has been killed. I 
do not think that I have ever seen Azaleas 
and the named Rhododendrons in such 
flower as they were this year. As to fruit 
in the kitchen garden, it ought to be 
wonderful, and will take a lot of thinning 
out if we have the labour.— Maurice 
Yorke, 


FRUIT. 

APPLES ON GRASS. 

In connection with the recent corresiK>nd- 
ence as to the relative merits of Apples 
from trees on Grass and cultivated land I 
should say, from fairly careful observa¬ 
tion during the last forty-five years, that 
the balance is altogether in favour of 
cultivated land, that is. so far as quality 
and size are concerned. The colour is 
largely a matter of soil and atmospheric 
influence, and, as Mr. Will Tayler ob¬ 
serves in a recent issue, of stock. Of 
course, both Apples and Pears will go on 
fruiting satisfactorily for many years in 
orchards, always provided the soil is suit¬ 
able, and possibly much better results 
would be obtained if the trees received 
Careful attention in the way of annual or 
biennial thinning out, toiedressiug, etc., 
but under ordinary circumstances one gets 
quantity from such trees at the expense of 
other Important qualities. The best 
Ribstons I ever saw came from an old 
kitchen garden in Sussex, standard trees 
growing in a fairly strong loam that had 
been under cultivation for about 150 years. 
The gardener tended these Ribstons as care¬ 
fully as his wall trees. There were no, or 
very few, crossing shoots or spindly growth, 
they had large, well-balanced heads, aud 
in flower and fruit were a perfect picture. 
At the same place in a slip garden were 
some fine espaliers equally well cared for. 
of sorts famous in the southern counties, 
the Nanny Apple, the old Nonpareil, and 
Cockle Pippin, that were, in their respec¬ 
tive seasons, very good. Personally, I 
would never plant Apples in any form on 
Grass, and in the case of taking over trees 
growing in it, should make it a first con¬ 
sideration to remove the turf thinly fora 
space, say 12 feet in diameter, about the 
trees, and at the proper time break up the 
surface with forks and mulch with good 
manure; not heavy, close stuff, but short 
and good, that having served its end in 
providing nourishment would break down 
easily and be incori>o rated with the soil. 

Hardwick'. E. B. S. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Apricots.— Coping boards, poles, and 
anything else employed in connection with 
the protection of the trees while in bloom 
may now be removed and stored away for 
future use. This done, lightly prick up 
the hard, trodden soil in the alley and 
mulch with short litter. Test the border 
as to its condition. es]H?eially near the base 
of the wall, and give a good soaking of 
water should it be found approaching dry¬ 
ness. Where heavy crops have set. the 
weakest and smallest of the fruits may be 
pulled off forthwith, which will hasten the 
swelling of the remainder. A good look¬ 
out must be kept for the leaf maggot, 
whose presence will be indicated by the 
leaves assuming a rolled and twisted ap¬ 
pearance. A pinch betwixt finger and 
thumb is the best means of dealing with 
this pest. Insecticides are of no avail, as 
they are unable to come into contact with 
the insects. Trees fully furnished w.th 
branches and bearing wood should have 
all young shoots lunched back to four 
leaves. In cases where there are vacancies 
to be filled, select and reserve the best- 
situated shoots for the purivose. In r °' 
gard to younger examples reserve all the 
shoots that may appear necessary for 
training in later on. If any exhibit a dis¬ 
position to grow T away from the others 
pinch out the jxnnts and so equalise the 
sap-flow. In fine, warm weather wash or 
well hose Che trees (towards the close of the 

University 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

TALL HEATHS OF S. EUROPE. 

No need to say more in praise of these 
lovely hardy Heaths of Spain and Portu¬ 
gal—Erica lusitanica and E. australis. 
They may have suffered in low grounds. 
Here they have added a new charm to 
both winter and spring gardens. The 
spot where they grow is about 400 feet 
above sea level, the soil loam. No culti¬ 
vation of any kind is given after the plant¬ 
ing. The Portuguese Heath flowered 
gracefully through all the storms, snows, 
and frosts of a very ugly winter, and only 
hi May lost its rosy buds. W. 


DEUTZIAS. 

Among the most popular early-flowering 
* shrubs the Deutzias have long been leaders, 
ranking as garden shrubs with such com¬ 
mon favourites as the Lilacs and Spineas. 


below zero, but it never continues for any 
length of time. 

Deutzias always flower best on the 
young wood of the previous year. The 
thinning out of old wood and old flowering 
sprays when the plants are dormant should 
always be attended to. It is now a good 
many years ago since Lemoine, of Nancy, 
France, began the improvement of Deutzias 
by crossing the different species and re¬ 
crossing the hybrids again with species. 
In the resulting progeny there are 
many V>vely garden shrubs in which 
free flowering, size of blossom, and rich 
colouring have been greatly developed. 
More recently we have been given, 
through the travels of E. II. Wilson 
in China, several interesting species, 
natives of Western China. These, as is 
the case with other of Wilson’s plants, are 
introduced through the Arnold Arboretum. 
I purpose to call attention to what I con¬ 
sider the best of the newer species and 


right branching habit. The corymbose 
flower clusters, produced on the ends of 
branch lets, 3 inches to 5 inches long, are 
exceedingly variable in colour, shading 
from pinkish-red to purplish-red. It blos¬ 
soms about June 21st. Mr. Wilson, when 
visiting here on January 7th, was much 
surprised and pleased to see, by the old 
flowering branches, how well this blooms 
with us. 

Deutzia Sieboldiana is not a new species, 
but is rare in cultivation. It is the lowest 
growing of all the Deutzias, and has a 
very neat, compact habit. It has smallish 
white flower pa nicies, which are not con¬ 
spicuous; but it is a very graceful shrub. 
It flowers about June 39tli. 

Deutzia Vilmorin;f. is a gem amongst all 
tlie Deutzia species and hybrids. It will 
ultimately attain a he ? ght of from 4 feet 
to 5 feet. The handsome white, loose, 
corymbose flower clusters are produced at 
the ends of branch lets, 4$ inches toC inches 



Tall Heaths of S. Europe , intact after severe winter . Gravctyc Manor t early May. 


It is, however, true that they cannot be 
classed among the hardiest of shrubs, but 
where they get winter protection, and even 
in tlie colder regions where the winter 
snow mantle is sufficient, they never fail 
to give a wealth of bloom in early summer. 

Where the temperature is likely to drop 
considerably below zero, and to remain 
there for some time, Deutzias will hardly 
succeed, unless very well protected. It is 
important to plant them on a w'ell drained 
light loam, on land gently sloping if at all 
possible, where the frost will not settle. It 
would be a mistake, where the winters are 
cold, to plant them in tlie centre of a well 
protected hollow, where the frosty air is 
sure to lodge. It is wiser to plant on the 
slopes leading to the hollow, giving oppor¬ 
tunity for the cold air to settle lower 
down. We have a large collection of 
species and hybrids in-4he public parks of 
Kochesjer,, and thfy fkrtw r ggldiwlldly. 
Occasionally the tenfpeiMttfe dlift'iSlittie 


hybrids, with notes as to their flowering 
period. 

Species. 

Deutzia discolor produces dense com¬ 
pound corymbose clusters of white flowers 
along the branches. It is a strong grower, 
and very handsome in bloom. In normal 
seasons it flowers about June 25th, and 
grows from 3 feet to 4 feet high. 

Deutzia glomeruliflora has flowered 
with us for two seasons, and is one of the 
many good things introduced by Wilson 
from Western China. It has distinct 
grayish-white leaves which are very pubes¬ 
cent. The white flower corymbs are pro¬ 
duced abundantly along the branches, 
which are slightly curved toward the ter¬ 
minals. The flowers are fully opened 
about June 1st. It forms a neat shrub 
2 feet high at present; what height it will 
ultimately attain I do not know. 

Deutzia longifolia has a distinctly up- 


long. It usually flow'ers about June 1st to 
June 5th. 

Deutzia Wilsoni flowered with us for the 
first time in 1910. The white flower 
corymbs are very compact, and are pro¬ 
duced on the ends of hr mchlets 2J inches 
to 3 inches long. Tlie leaves are pubescent 
above and grayish tomentose beneath. It 
blossoms about June 19th. Our plants are 
small, but it is said to attain a height of 
0 feet. 

Hybrids. 

Deutzia carnea has numerous panicles, 
each 4 inches to 4£ inches long, of pink or 
pinkish-red flow'ers, and blossoms in a 
normal season about June 2Sth. This is a 
hybrid between Deutzia gracilis and D. 
purpurascens, and is usually catalogued 
under the name of Deutzia discolor carnea. 

Deutzia elegantissima sends up slender 
branches, which prpduoe branchlets each 
5 inches long, terminated by broad 
corymb s Of 3iAJi§some lwji IJ^fftwers, wh ich 
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are tinted outside and inside with pinkish- 
red. It usually blossoms about June 11th. 
This is a hybrid between Deutzia purpur- 
ascens and D. Sieboldiana, and is cata¬ 
logued under the name of Deutzia discolor 
elegantissima. 

Deutzia kalmi^eflora. —As the name im¬ 
plies, the flowers have a faint suggestion 
of Kalmia blossoms. They are produced 
in smallish corymbose clusters. The blos¬ 
soms are rose-tinted inside and strongly 
marked with carmine outside. This is a 
hybrid between Deutzia parviflora and D. 
purpurascens. We find this to be one of 
the most tender of the hybrids. It is apt 
to be injured in a very severe winter. It 
is usually in bloom about June 1st. 

Deutzia Lemoinei Boule de Neige is 
always noticeable in bloom, the numerous 
dense upright panicles of creamy-white 
flowers standing out prominently. This is 
one of the progeny of Deutzia gracilis 
crossed with D. parviflora. It is very 
hardy, and blossoms usually about May 
30th. 

Deutzia ' magnifica and its forms repre¬ 
sent hybrids between Deutzia scabra and 
D. Vilmorinae. Deutzia magnifica for- 
mo.sa has double white flower panicles 
with petals somewhat reflexed on branch- 
lets 5 inches to 8 inches long. This Is very 
free-flowering, and would appear to be an 
excellent form for cutting. It flowers 
about June 21st. 

Deutzia magnifica insignis bears strong 
marks of Deutzia Vilmorinte, one of the 
parents. The branches are slender and 
dark-coloured, with smallish leaves. The 
double white, broad flower panicles, some¬ 
what inclined to be corymbose, on slender 
branchlets each 5£ inches long, are very 
conspicuous. It blossoms about June 19th. 

Deutzia magnifica latifloka has single 
large flowers on upright panicles. The 
pure w hite single blossoms are very attrac¬ 
tive. The flow’ers on our plants, however, 
do not attain the size the originators claim 
for them, as they state they are 1£ inches 
across. Perhaps when the plants become 
better established the inflorescence may 
improve. It blossoms about June 21st. 

Deutzia myriantha is a hybrid between 
Deutzia parviflora and Deutzia setchuen- 
ensis, as given by M. Lemoine. Alfred 
Reluler places it as a hybrid between 
Deutzia Lemoinei and D. purpurascens. 
This is hardy with us, which surprises me, 
as one of the alleged parents, Deutzia set- 
chuensis will not stand our winters. 
Deutzia myriantha is a charming garden 
plant. The large, loose, pure-white flower 
cymes are produced on slender branchlets, 
and stand out prominently. It blossoms 
about June 21st, and grows into a bush 
2$ feet to 3 feet high. 

The RoSea family. 

The following Deutzias are all the result 
of crossing Deutzia gracilis with Deutzia 
1 >u rpu ra seen s :— 

Deutzia rosea is a small-growing shrub, 
with arching branches. When in bloom 
the branches are thickly eoverevl with 
pretty panicles of pink flowers, turning in 
a few days to deep rosy-pink. This Is 
usually in bloom about May t8th. It 
flowers about the same time as the common 
Deutzia gracilis. 

Deutzia rosea campanulata, one of the 
best of all the Deutzias, grows freely, the 
long, graceful, arching branches covered 
with the panicles of bell-shaped, large 
white flowers, surrounded by reddish calyx 
lobes, rendering it an extremely beautiful 
form. It usually is in blossom about 
May 30th. 

Deutzia rosea carminea is a highly- 
coloured form. The habit is upright, and 
the panicles of deep>rosy-pink flpwers, dis¬ 
tinctly carmine-fed outvie ighjeift a sin¬ 


gular appearance. The young branches 
and branchlets are darkish red in colour. 
It is usually in bloom about June 1st. 

Deutzia rosea eximia is a superb form, 
the habit inclined to be upright. The 
numerous flowering branchlets, each 
5 inches to 5$ inches long, are terminated 
by handsome flower panicles. The blos¬ 
soms are richly tinted with deep rosy-pink 
outside. It generally comes into flower 
about May 28th. 

Deutzia rosea grandiflora forms a bush 
of considerable size, and is inclined to 
grow more vigorously than most of the 
hybrids. This was sent out by M. Le¬ 
moine a number of years since. The w’hite 
flowers, each nearly 1 inch across, and 
beautifully rose tinted on the outside, are 
borne on numerous ample conspicuous 
panicles. It flowers about May 30th. 

Deutzia rosea multiflora has white 
flower panicles, which are thickly clustered 
together on compact small bushes. It is In 
full bloom in normal seasons about 
May 2Sth. 

Deutzia rosea venusta has very pure 
white flowers. The flowers are borne on 
large conspicuous panicles on fastigiate 
branches, which renders it very distinct 
amongst other Deutzias. It blossoms 
about May 28th. —John Dunbar, Rochester , 
in (harden Magazine. 


TREE THORNS OF THE NORTHERN 
WORLD. 

I send you flowers of one of the new 
American Thorns (Crataegus submollis. 
It is of tree like habit, handsome as a 
flowering tree, and quite good. 

Newry. T. SMITH. 

[Our own Thorns and others being now 
in great beauty, it is a good time to say 
some words about these important trees. 
Some of them have been known In our 
country for many years, and the earliest- 
planted may still be seen in old parks and 
gardens in good health, and bearing 
handsome fruit as well as beautiful 
flowers. A'great many, however, from 
being grafted on our common Hawthorn, 
have perished. Great numbers of species 
have been discovered of recent years in 
America, and that makes the trees all the 
more valuable. Hardiness and beauty be¬ 
long to them in a very striking degree, 
and for our cold country the part that 
they live in, the Eastern States of 
America, is proof enough of their value. 
It is very likely a selection from among 
them would give us the finest fence plants 
for the northern world. The use of iron 
and wire fences in a country place or 
garden is an ugly infliction, and is also 
very dangerous on the farm.— Ed.] 


Clematis recta.— This frequently, but 
erroneously, called C. erecta, is a non¬ 
climbing species of much beauty. It Is a 
good border plant, growing some 3 feet or 
4 feet high. It generally blooms from 
June to August, giving a long and plenti¬ 
ful supply of starry, white flowers,’ small 
in size compared with those of the popu¬ 
lar C. Jackmanni and other favourite 
Clematises, but valued for their abund¬ 
ance. C. recta is a variable plant in size 
of flowers, and it is well to ask for a good 
variety when ordering. Many plants have 
been raised from seeds, these varying 
greatly in the size and form of the blooms 
and in purity of colour. In addition to 
the single varieties, which are not gener¬ 
ally sold under special names, there is an 
old double variety, C. recta fl.-pl., which 
often reappears catalogued as a “new 
plant.” Its flowers are capital for cut¬ 
ting, and are as freely borne as those of 
the others. C. recta purpurea has pur¬ 
plish foliage, which sets off the white 


flowers to advantage. To grow C. recta 
well it should have a good loamy soil, and 
be loosely tied to a stake. C. recta is 
easily raised from seeds, and it may also 
be increased by division.—S. Arnott. 

The Judas-tree (Cercis SIliquastrum).— 
During May and early June the various 
trees and shrubs which belong to the Pea 
family, Leguminosm, are very conspicuous 
in garden and woodland, for at that period 
the larger number are in blossom. Easily 
noticeable among them is the Judas-tree 
(Cercis Siliquastrum), for its rosy-red 
flowers are very distinct from anything 
else at that time in bloom. Under the 
most satisfactory conditions it may grow 
upwards of 35 feet high, but it is rntfe 
frequently seen at a height of about 20 
feet, sometimes with a trunk 12 inches or 
more in diameter. In a small garden near 
the foot of Box Hill a wery old example 
was noticed a short time ago which had a 
good-sized head surmounting a trunk 10 
feet or 12 feet high and which was quite 18 
inches in diameter. A peculiarity of the 
species is that not only are flowers borne 
from the younger wood, but they also ap¬ 
pear in clusters from old branches, and 
even from the trunk, and they are often iu 
such profusion as to hide the bark on the 
younger parts of the tree. Given light, 
loamy soil and a sunny position it usually 
grows well, although branches may be at¬ 
tacked and killed now and then by the 
coral spot fungus.—D. 

A beautiful Cherry (Primus Sargenti).- 
This is one of the most delightful of the 
single-flowered Cherries, and as it becomes 
better known it will doubtless form one of 
our most popular late April or early May 
flowering trees. A native of Japan, it 
there attains the dimensions of a forest 
tree, growing up to 80 feet high with a 
trunk sometimes as much as 3 feet in dia¬ 
meter. It belongs to the same group as 
P. serrulata and P. pseudo-Cerasus, of 
which several double-flowered forms are 
popular in our gardens. P. Sargenti was 
introduced from Japan to America by 
Prof. Sargent during the latter years of 
last century, and it was from the Arnold 
Arboretum that examples were original!} 
sent to this country. The branch system 
is usually less gaunt and the branches more 
slender than is the case with several of the 
P. serrulata forms, but the leaves are very 
similar in outline and possess the beautiful 
ieddish tinge during the early stages of 
development which is such a conspicuous 
feature in some of the P. serrulata varie¬ 
ties. The flowers are 1£ inches across, the 
petals a delicate shade of pink, reminding 
one at a distance of the flowers of the 
Almond. They are produced in clusters 
from buds on the previous year’s growth 
and from short spurs, numbers varying 
from two or three to six or so being borne 
together. After the flowers small blackish 
Cherries are produced which, though acid, 
may be eaten.—D. 

Cytisu8 Andreanus from seed.— A few 

years ago I was in a garden where Cytisiw 
Andreanus was frequently raised from 
seeds and the best varieties selected for 
planting. Looking over a batch of these 
seedlings in bloom I remarked upon the 
freedom of flowering of the pure yellow 7 
varieties produced from C. Andreanus, and 
the grower informed me that he had fre¬ 
quently observed that these yellow seed 
lings from C. Andreanus flowered more 
freely than the common Broom growing 
wild in the neighbourhood. There were 
exceptions, he said, but this was the 
general rule. Since that time I ba ve 
frequently raised seedlings from C. 
Andreanus, and of the yellows (a propor¬ 
tion of which appear among the seedlings) 
a goodly number flowered more freely than 
the wild Broom.—Ess. 
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nbsorb water freely; and, therefore, these 
repairs are more rapidly and efficiently ac¬ 
complished where the soil is in a 
moderately dry state. 


Primula obconica rosea for cutting.— 

Three weeks ago, while clearing a green¬ 
house of spring-flowering plants, a large 
number of this Primula was discarded. As 
there were many good blooms I cut a large 
bunch and took it home. The flowers were 
put into water, in glasses in a room, and 
are yet quite as good as they were when 
first brought in. In view’ of their dura¬ 
tion, whether upon a plant or cut, the 
free-flowering habit of P. obconica, and 
the greatly improved colours now r avail¬ 
able, it seems to be a matter for regret 
that so many people have been compelled, 
owing to its dangerous character, to give 
up the culture of this useful Primula. I 
am immune from its evil effects, and, in 
order to avoid danger to others, I always 
attend to this plant myself.—W. McG., 
Bcilmae. 


GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The Gooseberry caterpillar.— There are 
few gardens in which the Gooseberry 
caterpillar does not, at times, make its ap¬ 
pearance. Not only does an attack cripple 
the bushes for the season, but it results in 
weak wood, and, consequently, weak buds, 
for the following year. There are adver¬ 
tised specifics for combatting this pest, 
some of them poisonous and some of them 
ineffective, owing to the lack of poison. 
To clear off the caterpillars nothing equals 
soot. Some use a mixture of lime and 
soot, but the latter will be found quite 
efficacious used alone. Choose a damp, 
still morning, and dust the trees, throwing 
the soot with an upward jerk, until they 
are uniformly black. If necessary repeat 
the treatment after an interval in order 
to dispose of any caterpillars which may 
have escaped the first dusting. The sum¬ 
mer rains will wash the young fruit be¬ 
fore it is ready for picking, and the soot 
which fails to the ground as dusting goes 
on will provide a stimulant to the roots.— 
W. McG., Balmae. 

Sparrows and rats. — The amount of 
damage done by rats and house-sparrows 
is immense. It is, therefore, with great 
satisfaction that we record the fact that 
the Local Government Hoard has author¬ 
ised Rural and Urban District Councils, 
Parish Councils, and Parish Meetings to 
spend public money on abating the num¬ 
bers of ruts and sparrows, should private 
sources prove insufficient to meet the need 
of funds. Moreover, they can act at once, 
and need communicate with no Govern¬ 
ment De^tartment on the subject—a re¬ 
freshing instance of freedom from red 
tape. The Local Government Hoard and 
the Hoard of Agriculture have sent out a 
joint notice suggesting the following 
methods of destruction:—(1) Rat and 
sparrow clubs. (2) The api>ointment of a 
rat-catcher at a fixed weekly waige. (?*) 
The offering rewards for heaths of sparrows 
and tails of rats. In the last case the 
rates of payment should not exceed Is. for 
a dozen rats’ tails, 3d. for a dozen heads 
of fully-fledged house sparrow’s, 2d. for a 
dozen heads of unfledged house-sparrows, 
and Id. a dozen for their eggs. Responsi¬ 
ble people must see that the heads, tails, 
and eggs are destroyed w T hen the reward 
has been paid, to prevent the ingenious 
sportsman from using the same trophies 
as a permanent source of revenue. We 
hope our readers will see to it that their 
local authorififfc ta^efi full advantage of 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

ROOM AND WINDOW. 

THE GOLD NETTED IRIS AND 
CORYLOPSIS PA V ClFLORA. 

Roth came into bloom together, find, 
flow’ers being scarce for the house, we 
were glad of them in March. This early 
Iris is slow’ in heavy, cool soils, free in 
open soils. 

WATERING WINDOW PLANTS. 
Many people fancy that if a plant looks 
sickly water is the great curative agent, 


down the side of the pot, for you will do 
' more harm than good if you do. Tap with 
1 your knuckle the pots on your window-sill. 

! One pot will ring—that is dry; another, 

J knock as you like, returns nothing but a 
j dead leaden sound—that is wet. In all 
| cases use rain-water if you can possibly 
get it, and in cold w’eather take care that 
the water is of about the same tempera¬ 
ture as that of the room in which the 
plants are growing before you use it. 
Saucers below the pots are useful, but 
never allow the water to stand in them, 
but shortly after you have watered your 


The Gold-netted Iris and Corylopsis pauciflora. 


and that more w’ater alone can restore it. 
As soon as you see the leaf inclined to 
turn yellow’ and sickly be careful w’ith the 
water; very probably withholding It for 
a few’ days will act as a restorative. 
The first principle of watering is, never to 
water unless the ball of the plant is dry, 
and when you waiter do it thoroughly, not 
in frequent dribbles, but give the plant a 
good drink w T hen it is really thirsty. Hut 
you may possibly say, “ Yes, it’s all very 
w’ell to say ‘when dry,’ but how’ am I 
„ to know’ w’hen it ispry?/*xRy fy-wry pimple 
process. Ndw, do pu4ffilw-finger 


plants empty all that has run into the 
saucers, so that air may circulate through 
the drainage material and act on the soil 
from below as w T ell as from above. This 
circulation of air from below’ is entirely 
checked by waiter standing in the saucers. 
After repotting a plant give it a good soak¬ 
ing, but for some days, possibly weeks 
afterwards, it may not require any more. 
During this time evaporation will only 
take place from the surface of the soil; 
and the roots, having been damaged, will 
have to repair the injury done to them, 
a somewhat slow process, before they can 
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GARDEN FOOD. 

A SOURCE OF GOOD FOOD. 
Haricot Beans. —Haricots are among the 
inany foods that have rapidly advanced in 
#rice owing to the shortage of Potatoes, 
and now that we aTe urged to grow all 
vegetables having a high food value it 
should be advisable to grow Haricots more 
(largely. The Dwarf Beans and also the 
climbing kinds are largely grown by 
almost all cottagers in France, and at the 
end of September and in October one can 
•see the dried Beans hanging up in all sorts 
of. places. The taller kinds are grown in 
much the same way as they are grown 
here, viz., by taking out a shallow trench 
-and sowing early in May, according to 
fche district. 

The method of culture followed by most 
people in the districts of Norihandy is, 
briefly, as follows:—The ground is 
ploughed deeply in early spring and well 
worked with harrows when possible. 
When the soil is in good condition it is 
made up in early May into-ridges about 
three-quarters of a yard apart. On a fine 
day about the third week the s£ed is sown 
on the sunny side of the ridges by a man 
making a small hole with his heel, putting 
in seven or eight seeds in each, and cover¬ 
ing slightly. These clumps are about 20 
inches apart. In about ten days the seed¬ 
lings appear, and then the ridges are split 
by a small plough. The Beans in this way 
are well moulded up, this soil protecting 
them from cold and wind. From, this 
time, provided the ground is clean, very 
Jittle attention is required until the Beans 
are ripe. 

If the autumn is dry it is an easy matter 
to harvest them, but if wet it takes a long 
time to get them dry enough to store. They 
are frequently strung on wires between 
trees, or hung in an often shed to dry. Two 
clumps are tied together and are slung 
acro!ss‘ the wire by a wisp of straws and 
when tit are placed in an open shed, close 
up to the roof, until required for -use. 
Before being used it is necessary in damp 
weather to place them close to a lire or 
■boiler so as to make the seeds readily 
come out from the pod when beaten in a 
sack. When screened they are fit for use. 

With us the name “ Haricot ” is only 
applied to the dried seed, but the French 
call all sorts of Runner and Dwarf Beans 
“Haricots.” Haricots verts ore the pods 
Jis we ^usually eat them in summer when 
they are green. Haricots Mange-tout are 
those that we know as “ stringless.” 
Haricots Flageolet are the seeds gathered 
before they are ripe and when about three- 
vparts grown, usually of the varieties “ 11011 - 
stringless.” These are very much in de¬ 
mand, and are sometimes served with the 
green Beans and sometimes as a separate 
dish with melted butter or Parsley sauce. 
These can be had in this form from May 
(where forced) to September, and they 
nmy be preserved for winter use in boxes. 
They must be gathered when nearly riiie 
and carefully stored. 

U,ried Haricots.— These are the dried 
seeds of any of the kinds mentioned be¬ 
low, grown as described and preserved in 
winter and spring. The Beaus that are so 
often grown here, viz.. Scarlet Runners, 
are not favoured very much by the French. 
The tall varieties grown are numerous, 
but one of the best is Haricot dc Soissons 
blanc h rames. This is the one frequently 
sold in shops here. Of course, others are 
used also, but the Soissons is considered 
to possess a better flavour. Haricot St. 
Fiacre and the varieties of Haricot Coco 
are also well worth growing. Among the 
dwarf kinds I thifflotwo of the (very best 
are | the Golden ^reaq^^r'.e{llQl|l^ , Green 


Gem, both of very fine quality used either 
green or as Flageolet or dried. They give 
a very heavy crop of seeds of good quality. 
The best French kind is Flageolet Chevrier 
de Soissons nain (white-seeded). 

The kinds known as “ stringless ” here 
are also worth growing, and give very 
heavy crops. Varieties such as Sutton’s 
Masterpiece, Sugar Beans, and Viluiorin’s 
Haricot de Prague are all good. The 
Butter Beans can also be grown in the 
same way. The tall Mont d’Or Waxpod 
and the Dwarf Golden Waxpod are both 
very good.— The Garden. 


FUEL-SAVING HAY-BOX. 

The hay-box cookery leaflet, issued by the 
Association of Teachers of Domestic Sub¬ 
jects, and obtainable from the secretary, 
A.T.D.S., Hastings House, 10, Norfolk- 
street, Strand, London, W.C. 2, price Id. 
I>er set of four, or by post IJd., gives the 
following directions :— 

Obtain a laige wooden box, such as a 
sugar-box. Line it with double news- 
paper. Fill the box to within 2 inches or 
3 inches of the top with very tightly 
packed hay, and scoop out of the centre of 
the hay a cavity large enough to hold the 
cooking utensils. Make a cushion of 
house flannel to fit the top of the box 
exactly, and stuff it tightly with hay. 
Remember that saucepans with tightly- 
fitting lids and short handles should be 
used ; also that those made of earthen¬ 
ware or aluminium are preferable to other 
kinds. As substitutes, jam-jars or large 
tins tightly covered are recommended. 

The method is as follows: The food to 
lx. 1 cooked must be brought to boiling 
point on (be gas cooker or kitchen,range, 
and at that temperature—that is, boiling 
point—it must be placed in the bay-box. 
The cooking utensil must be wrapped in 
iiewspajter before 1 km ng placed in the 
cavity preisued for it in the box. Over 
this place the hay cushiou and close the 
lid firmly. There'must be no space be¬ 
tween the cushion and the lid of the box. 
It should also be noted that to obtain 
satisfactory results the stew-pan should be 
packed as quickly and firmly as possible 
to prevent loss of heat. Different foods 
require different times for cooking. Oat¬ 
meal, for example, boiled for five minutes 
and left in the bay-box ail night is ready 
for the morning’s breakfast. 

Meat cooked for half the usual time on 
the gas stove or kitchen range requires 
from four to six hours in the hay-box to 
cook it; fresh fruit needs one' or two 
hours in the hay-box after having been 
brought to the boiling point and placed In 
box; and dried fruit should be soaked 
overnight, brought to boiling point, and 
put into the box for from three to five 
hours. 

THE USE AND MISUSE OF OATMEAL. 
There is much interest taken now in sub¬ 
stitutes for Potatoes and. bread, and we 
give below recipes from The Times, and 
which we think anything but the best that 
can be done. Oats are the noblest grain 
grown in our country, Oatmeal in its best 
form being most nourishing. We do not 
make half enough use of it in bread and 
puddings and other wholesome dishes. 

Some of these recipes are not nearly so 
good as the simple old-fashioned way of 
making porridge. Mixing Oatmeal with 
milk, eggs, and other things does not make 
it any better, but W’orse. Oatmeal of itself 
is so nourishing a food that any addition 
to it is not a gain but a loss. The com¬ 
plaints in the following quoted article 
about finding a difficulty in getting Oat¬ 
meal is quite a mistake. There is no real 
difficulty. There are good millers in Scot¬ 


land, and it would be very difficult to ex¬ 
haust mills such as the Craig Mills iu 
Dundee. In many Important towns in 
Ireland there are also excellent millers of 
Oatmeal. There need be no difficulty iu 
getting good Oatmeal if people will take a 
little trouble. There is no Oatmeal bread 
mentioned here that is so good as the 
simple farmhouse Oatmeal bread made of 
Oatmeal and water only. 

To avoid as far as possible such 
breakfast dishes as necessitate the 
eating of bread with them is an excel¬ 
lent plan. Perhaps the best dish of 
this kind is Oatmeal porridge. Q’he 
)K>rridge habit lias been growing, but 
those who do not care for it and those 
who find a difficulty iu getting Oatmeal 
may like to try Maize porridge or 
flaked Rice as itorridge. 'The follow¬ 
ing are recipes : — 

Maize Porridge.— One breakfast cup of flaked 
Maize and one breakfast cup of milk. Soak 
the Maize in a little water for an hour. Add 
the milk and cook -for one hour in a double 
sauce pan; add a email piece of butter or mar¬ 
garine. pepper and salt, or sugar. Thu con be 
cooked overnight and warmed up in the 
morning 

Oatmeal fritters. —Make a very stiii porridge, 
adding to it half a teaspoonful finely chopped 
Onion and Parsley. Spread it on a plate to 
cool. Then out into pieces, dip in frying batter 
and fry. To add to the food value of these a 
beaten egg may be stirred in when the mix¬ 
ture is almost cooked. 

An appetising oatmeal pudding.— 3 oz. oatmeal 
(coarse), 3 oz. flour, 2 oz. margarine, lpot 
Demerara sugar, rind of one Lemon, half tea 
cupful treacle, half leaspoonful carbonate of 
soda, half teacupful milk, 2 oz. fruit. Sub 
margarine into flour. Add oatmeal, sugar, 
soda, cleaned and chopped fruit and grited 
Lemon rind. Bind together with warmed milk 
and treacle. Turn into a greased mould or 
basin and steam carefully two to three hourt 
Turn out and serve with a sweet sauce or 
custard. 

Oaten pudding. -2 oz. rolled Oats, 1 pint milk, 
one tablespoonful sugar, one tablespoonful 
Raisins, small piece of margarine, Nutmeg. 
Grease pie-dish. Put in rolled Oats, sugar, and 
Raisins (stoned and slioed). Add milk and stir 
up well. "Soak half to one hour; stir up again. 
Place small pieces of margarine on top. 
Scatter grated Nutmeg over. Bake in a very 
moderate oven for about two hours. Sufficient 
for three or four people. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

To save Potatoes.—In Gardening Illustrated 
for April 28 there is an article by Miss Jekyll 
on the above snbjeot. The advice given is 
all very well so long as there are considerable 
stocks of different vegetables to fall back upon. 
Parsnips are practically os scarce as Potatoes. 
Again, Swedes are by April past their beet, and 
it is a far cry from then till Potatoes come 
in, particularly in such a season as the pre¬ 
sent. Beans, Peas, aud Lentils are all desir¬ 
able substitutes, far more nourishing than the 
Potato itself, hut they are now very expensive, 
and in many districts difficult to obtain. I 
have tried many Potato substitutes, and have 
come to the conclusion that the beet, com¬ 
bined with a moderate degree of cheapness, ia 
Rice, plainly steamed in such a manner that 
the whole of the nourishment is retained. Up 
to the present the Japanese Rice seems to be 
fairly plentiful aud of good quality.—K. R. W. 

Rye Pancakes. Inside every open doorway 
in some parts of Brittany you can see an old 
woman left in charge of the family dinner. It 
is she who makes the pancakes of Rye flour 
that the worker© will eat on their return from 
the fields. A large frying-pan contains ft 
ladleful of the mixture of Rye, milk, and egg. 
and as each cake is made it is folded like ft 
handkerchief and piled on the dieh. In ft 
short time there ia a good heap of pancakes 
that will be the chief item of the repast. 
With these the fanners eat a fried egg or 
butter or jam to vary the flavour, but invari¬ 
ably pancakes, ajod with three or four of them 
hunger is satisfied. 
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ROCK, ALPINE, BOG, FERN, AND 
WATER GARDENS.. 

ITALIAN HYBRID NARCISSI. 

Men wlio seek to cross or hybridise plants 
have much to answer for, as the wild 
sixties or varieties of them are often the 
best. These came as Italian hybrid forms, 
but they never appeared to have any dis¬ 
tinction so I threw them into some moist 
spots along the lake-side, where they are 
happy and do no harm. Labels are one of 
the nuisances of a garden, ranking with 
gout weed, caterpillars, and mealy bug, 
and it is a comfort to dispense ..with them. 
Narcissi, both as to kinds and quantity, 
have increased so much that it is impossi- 


cool soil and moisture, and consorting well 
with P. pulverulenta.—H erbert Maxwell, 
Monreith. 

-- Mr. Eobinson-Douglas, of Orchard- 

ton House, Castle-Douglas, has sent me a 
note regarding the behaviour of certain 
plants in his garden this winter. Among 
these he mentions P. Forrest.!, and also P. 
rufa (which he considers almost identical 
with P. Forresti). Mr. Robinson-Douglas 
states that they were both good plants and 
had glass coverings, but, except for a weak 
effort of P. Forresti, seem now to be quite 
dead. Orchard ton lies close to a delight¬ 
ful little bay on the Solway, where, owing 
to the Gulf Stream, the climate is greatly 
modified for the letter. Like all other 
gardens in the Stewartiy, Orchardton 


phurea differs from the normal type in 
the size of its achenes and the shape 
of its cotyledons. These, however, are 
trivial matters when compared with 
the facts that the colour of its yellow 
is never so glowing and pure, nor does 
it grow' into such huge clumps, as the 
true alplna. The finest effect I have ever 
seen of masses of A. eulphurea was 
on the Pordoi Pass in Tyrol, but lovely 
as were those many acres waving with 
sulphur Anemone blossoms, I missed 
the variety and excitement of the many 
shades from pure white to citron, as 
seen on the Cenis.” 

Arabis Billardieri rosea.— This is pos¬ 
sibly the plant referred to by Air. Rogers 
in a recent issue of your paper. It is a 



A pond side in Narcissus time . 


hie to keep ally labelled record of them, 
nor is it needed for those who look most 
to general effects in a garden. W. 

WO TEH ASD REPLIED. 

Primula Forresti. — 1 regret that I must 
disclaim the success attributed to me by 
Mr. Arnott (p. 305) in growing this line 
Primrose. Mr. Whitton, of the Glasgow 7 
Botanic Garden, gave me a dozen plants 
about live years ago, aDd it is true that 
these did well and flowered freely at first 
on a dry retaining walk but each succeed¬ 
ing winter has been fatal to one or more 
of these plants, and now 7 I think that only 
one remains, and thatjji^i precarious state. 
It is evidently not iTplant fcr^4(il/yest 
coast, dii the bthlcJtfchiJ, 1 .[jJJidoxa 
may be safely recommended, r^^ncing in 


seems to suffer more from the damp in ; 
winter than the cold.— S. Arnott, Sunny- 
mrad , MaxmUtown, Dumfries. 

The yellow alpine Windflower. — Too 
little seen well grown, even on the rock 
garden, there is some confusion as to 
kinds, which Mr. E. A. Bowles does well 
to make clear in The Garden. 

“ It seems to be the botanical view 7 
nowadays to regard the self-yellow 
plant of the granite as no more than a 
variety of A. alpina. But this var. 
sill phurea must not be confounded with 
the sulphur, or rathpr citron-yellow, 
forms found among the w T hite type, 
and which I consider far more beauti¬ 
ful, especially when their young buds 
are of the brightest turquoise tint. 
Botanists assure us that this var. sul- 


I free-growing and desirable species, being 
| quite pretty when its pink flowers are well 
I out. The greyish rosettes are consider¬ 
ably smaller than in the commoner Arabis 
albida. It has gone through the past 
winter quite well. It is all the better for 
being cut hack after flowering. Arabis 
1 Sturi is another good Arabis, with small, 
compact, green rosettes and white flowers. 
Treated in the same way as A. Billardieri 
rosea, it is much more desirable for a 
small rockery than the more rampant, but 
beautiful, commoner species.—T. A. L., 
Middlesbrough. 

The alpine Wallflower.— The alpine 
Wallflower (Cheiranthus alpinus) is very 
good this year, and appears to have stood 
the winter uninjured here. Its clear- 
yellow flowers on good plants are delightful 
in the qnd of Mny andf tjurrim June. It is 
perennial, but J itrts advisable to keep up 
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the stock bv sowing some seeds or by cut¬ 
tings, which strike readily under a hand- 
light or in a pot in a greenhouse or frame. 
—Dumfries. 

Anemone sulphurea. —My experience 
with this species has been similar to that 
of your correspondent, plants raised from 
seeds sown in 1914 coming up year after 
year, gradually getting larger and 
stronger, but up to now have done no 
more than throw up their pretty Fern-like 
leaves.—T. A. L., Middlesbrough. 


INDOOR PLANT8. 

PHYLLOCACTI. 

The members of this extremely showy race 
of Cacti are not met with in gardens so 
frequently as was at one time the case. 
It is somewhat difficult to assign a cause, 
unless it be the vagaries of fashion, for 
they have much to recommend them to the 
amateur with but a single greenhouse. 
They give but little trouble at any time, 
and, with ordinary care, can be depended 
upon to flower well, while the blossoms of 
n-any of them are very striking. True, 
they do not last long, but good, healthy 
examples will keep up a succession for 
some time. There is a wide range of 
colour in the blossoms, particularly showy 
being some of those in wiiich the centre of 
the flower is shot with a brilliant metallic 
lustre wiiich appears to vary in tint ac¬ 
cording to the standpoint from which it is 
viewed. These Phyllocacti were favourites 
as long ago as I can remember, till in the 
latter part of the 80’s of the last century 
the taste for them seemed to decline. Soon 
after this Messrs. Veitch took the Phyllo- 
eacti in hand and raised a great number 
of new varieties. The result of this was 
that between the years 1S93 and 1S99 no 
less than seventeen varieties were given 
Awards of Merit by the Royal Horticul¬ 
tural Society. This led fora time to their 
culture being taken up with renewed 
energy, but it soon cooled down. Perhai>s 
the fact that the blossoms are of no use 
for cutting, which api>ears to be the 
standard from which most flowers are now T 
judged, had a good deal to do with this. 

The Phyllocacti are all readily propa¬ 
gated from cuttings, even good-sized shoots 
will root without difficulty if put into pots 
of sandy loam and given only enough 
water to keep the soil moderately moist. 
Except when the flowers are opening'the 
plants should be fully exposed to the sun 
all the year round. In the summer they 
need a fairly liberal amount of water com¬ 
bined with ample drainage, but as autumn 
advances less will be required. In winter 
they do not need much water, but at the 
same time the soil must not be allowed to 
get very dry. Throughout the summer 
they may be stood In a sunny spot out of 
doors, taking care to remove them under 
cover before heavy autumnal rains set in. 

W. T. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Elaaocarpus cyaneus.— This greenhouse 
evergreen shrub is one of the most chaste 
of the uncommon subjects now' in flower in 
that structure. It is sometimes known as 
Elseocarpus retieulatus. The now recog¬ 
nised specific name of cyaneus is derived 
from the blue colour of the berries when 
ripe. The flowers, which are borne in 
great profusion, are disposed in racemes 
that depend gracefully from the under¬ 
sides of the shoots. Individually, the 
blossoms are bell-shaped, of the purest 
white, and deeply fringed at the mouth— 
this last forming a particularly attractive 
feature. This Ekeocarpus is a native of 
Australia, whence it was introduced 
as long ago as/Y8&3, .but it,ii ijpw very 
seldom seen. O^ttjjdgsK'f tkg Wjf-ripened 


shoots will strike without difficulty if put 
into pots of sandy soil and placed in a 
close propagating case in a gentle heat.— 
W. T. 

Dissotle pi umoea.— Among the* many 
subjects suited for growing In small pots 
for draping the edges of stages next the 
foothpaths in warm greenhouses and 
stoves the above-named is unique. Not 
only is it a free grower, but its trailing 
habit renders it most suitable for the pur¬ 
pose. In addition to this it has the good 
property of flowering also, the blooms be¬ 
ing a rose madder in colour and nearly as 
large as a shilling in size. It is also a 
good subject for growing in a basket to 
suspend under the roof. It is of easy culti¬ 
vation and succeeds well in a sandy mix¬ 
ture of loam and leaf-mould.—A. W. 

Zonal Pelargoniums.— The cuttings now 
being well rooted should be potted off and 
returned to a moderately warm plaoe for a 
time until they are established, when they 
should be shifted into 6-inch or 7-inch pots, 
whichever may be the more convenient size. 
When they have recovered from the root dis¬ 
turbance pinch out the point growths of the 
plants to make them break and push out side 
shoots.—A. W. 


OUTDOOR PLANT& 

OXALIS ENNEAPHYLLA. 
Several cf the hardy species of Oxalis, 
although very pretty, increase at such an 
alarming rate that they soon become 
dangerous weeds. Their bulbs multiply 
and the seeds are flung in all directions, 
and once they get fairly established it is 
almost impossible to exterminate them. 

Oxalis enneaphylla, with its numerous 
blue-grey leaves and large white flowers, 
is the most beautiful of all the hardy 
species, yet, although it was introduced as 
long ago as 1870 from Terra del Fuego, it 
has always remained somewhat rare in 
cultivation. It does not seed nearly so 
freely as most of the other species, but 
last year my plants ripened quite a con¬ 
siderable crop of seeds, and I have been 
delighted to find numerous tiny seedlings 
springing up in all sorts of unexpected 
places. I have several times tried to cross 
Oxalis enneaphylla with some other 
species, but without success. This year, 
however, I flowered a plant of it under 
glass, carefully removed the anthers 
directly the flowers opened, and dusted the 
stigmas with pollen from a pretty, deep, 
rosercoloured species which I iini>orted 
under the name of O. rubella, but which 
does not agree with Nicholson’s descrip¬ 
tion of O. rubella. Auyhow, it is a pretty 
cluster-headed species of excellent colour, 
and under its influence O. enneaphylla 
show r s every sign of seeding. 

It is curious how few folk seem to know 
that the flowers of Oxalis enneaphylla are 
sweetly scented. I suppose it is that few 
people have the plant in sufficient masses 
lor the scent to reach them. Happening 
to be the fortunate possessor of a great 
many plants, I discovered their scent with¬ 
out humbling myself before them. 1 
caught a pleasant whiff of almond fra¬ 
grance in passing a lot of frames filled with 
O. enneaphylla in full bloom. I often pick 
a fully-blow T n flower for a friend to smell, 
and I have never found anyone who knew 
that the flower had any sort of fragrance. 
Somehow, in spite of its white waxiness, 
it does not look like a flower with a smell. 
As to its 

Culture, I have seen all sorts of precise 
and careful rules given, most of them 
different, and, so far as my experience 
goes, every one of them right. I have 
never yet discovered a soil or a situation 
in which it would not flourish. I have 
giown Oxalis enneaphylla in limestone 


moraine and granite moraine, in peat, hi 
rich loam,’stiff loam, sunshine and shade, 
dry rock- crevices with hardly any soil at 
all, and in crevices of a dry wall. In all 
it has flourished. Yet I constantly get 
letters from people to whom I have sent 
the plant saying that it has died. These 
letters generally come in spring. I usually 
write suggesting that they wait a few 
weeks and watch the place of death, pro¬ 
mising to send a fresh plant if there is no 
resurrection of the old. Almost always 
comes news a little later that the plant is 
alive after all. Only one hint will I give 
as to aspect, and that is that the rare and 
pretty pale pink variety, O. enneaphylla 
rosea, is best in a rather cool and half- 
shady position, as there the blossoms keep 
their colour better and longer. In full ] 
sun the blossoms bleach almost to white. 

Stevenage. Clarence Elliott. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The Physost6gi&6 are not only of con¬ 
siderable beauty in the border In summer 
and autumn, but will be found exceedingly 
valuable for cutting, especially the white 
one, which in its season bears spikes of 
flowers having a general resemblance to 
those of the Heaths. They grow freely 
in any common soil, are not difficult to 
raise from seed, and may also be In¬ 
creased by division in spring. 1’hyso- 
ste^la virginiana, sometimes called Dra- 
cocephalum virginicum, is a good border 
plant, with spikes of small purple flowers 
on stems about 2 feet high. It is sur¬ 
passed by the handsomer variety siieciosa, 
of wiiich there is a white form, called 1'. 
speciosa alba. Within the last year or so 
there has appeared in commerce a new 
variety, called P. v. speciosa giganlea, 
which, despite its cumbrous name, is an 
acquisition for the border or for cutting. 
Whereas the others range from IS inches 
to little more than 2 feet high, the variety 
gigantea is 3 feet or more in stature The 
flowers, of a kind of rose-purple, are til 
long graceful spikes, while they are larger 
than those of the others. The Physoste 
gias are generally hardy, but where any 
doubt exists the crowns may have a 
covering of dry leaves or litter. The 
plants should never suffer from drought 
during spring and summer, and prefer I 
moist, though well-drained soil. — S. 
Arnott. 

Irtcarvlllea Delavayi from seed.— This w 4 
now blooming with me from seed sown in 
the spring of 1915. Some of the plants 
stood last winter with no more than a 
light covering of ashes. I. Delavayi does 
not seed readily in many gardens. When 
it does propagation is simple. I generally 
cut off the large pods with a portion of the 
stem as soon as they turn a tawny yellow 
and place them in paper bags in a warm 
spot. They soon split o])en and liberate a 
large number of seeds. These are stomi 
away uutil the following spring, when they 
are sown in boxes of light, randy soil 
covered with a pane of glass and placed in 
a cold frame. Germination takes place 
readily, provided the soil is not kept t<*> 
wet, and the young plants are pricked-out 
into pots or into prepared beds as soon as 
they can be handled. If attention is paid 
to feeding and watering during the first 
summer some of the seedlings will make 
strong plants by autumn, when the leaves 
will die down. At this stage the most for- 
ward may be lifted and planted in their 
flow’ering quarters, preferably in clusters 
of three, each root being about 9 inches 
from its neighbour. Both these and any 
seedlings left in the nursery should have a 
covering of ashes during winter. Peep 
cultivationi*fs essential. That, together 
with a rigid “ letting. ^lone” of estab* 
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lished plants, will conduce not only to One 
heads of large blooms, but to a greater 
number of flowering stems and more 
luxuriant foliage.— A. T. Johnson. 

Plumbago LarpentSB (Ceratostigma 
plumbaginoides). — Mr. Cornhill has fur¬ 
nished on page 307 a highly practical and 
useful paragraph on Lady Larpent’s Lead- 
wort, and one which should be falcon to 
heart by those who desire to grow and 
flower it. To do it well it requires in the 
north the warmest, sunniest spot that is 
possible. It enjoys the crevices of a sunny 
retaining wall, and there will give its 
charming blue flowers at a season when 
most other plants of its class are over. 
These are not its only charm, as the leaves 
assume the most brilliant colouring imagin¬ 
able. and are as welcome as the flowers. 
A point worth remembering is to keep 


bunch-flowered Narcissus. A. narcissi flora 
is a woodland plant, but does well in the 
open border in full sun. I think, however, 
that it does best where it is partially 
screened from the sun or only receives it 
for a short time in the early* part of the 
day.—S. Aknott. 

NARCISSUS VAN WAVEREN’S GIANT. 
A fine bright yellow trumpet variety with 
primrose-coloured perianth, the bold 
flowers borne on stiff stems 18 inches to 
20 inches high and 4* inches to 5 inches 
across, lasting in bloom for a long while. 
The clump figured has developed from 
three bulbs planted in October, 1913, so it 
is evidently a good doer. From a florist’s 
Point of view, perhaijs, the flower is 
slightly wanting in refinement, but It was 


vaneed, but having been caught napping 
last season, seeds of these were put in dur¬ 
ing the week. At the same time, further 
sowings will be made round about the 
| customary time. Generally, when room in 
1 cold-frames is to spare, seedlings are 
pricked off therein.—W. McG. 

Queen Anne’s double Daffodil.—This must 
not be confounded with the distinct Queen 
Anne’s double Jonquil, a variety of Narcissus 
Jonquilia. It is a form of N. capax or 
Queltia capax, to use Haworth’s old name. 
It is a very old plant in gardens, but 
far from plentiful, and does not appear to 
do well in many places. In my garden it 
does well and increases fairly freely. The 
flowers are symmetrical in their arrangement, 
but without the appearance of formality, and 

the soft yellow colouring is very beautiful._ 

S. Arnott. 

Epimedium pinnatum.-Maund figured this 
under the name of E. colchicum in his 



Nuicissus lan \\ averen s Giant. From a photograph in Dr. Wallis's garden 

at East Grinstead. 


aggressive jWants away from it. If allowed 
f° K° these will soon oust, it by creep¬ 
ing among its roots or covering its growths 
"ith a veil of foliage, which inevitably 
nieans death.— S. Aknott. 


—- J. Cornhill (June 9th, p. 307) ne 
not discourage northern gardeners. I sj 
n large plant of this last autumn ne 
boston Spa. It easily stands ordina 
winters here in proper soil and aspect 
b J. Rogers, 6, Hollis Lane, Leeds. 

Anemone narcissiflora.— At the end 
May this year this came into bloom. Soi 
plants have the exterior of the divisions 
the flower prettily flushed like App 
blossom, but others have not this attrj 
bon. The flowers, when they open, are 
a good white and are in a good head whi 
with their general a ppea rance, ju^tii 
the mime of A 


Ui . iUI J 

sembie toothing so 


very much admired on the rock garden 
during the early days of April. 

1*. E. Wallis. 

Old Stone House, East Grinstead. 


Wallflowers and Forget-me-nots.— Con¬ 
trary to expectation, both Wallflowers and 
Forget-me-nots have been of quite average 
quality. Both were severely hit by the 
severe and prolonged winter, but in the 
end they picked up, and have made good 
plants, which, although a little behind 
time, have bloomed freely. Of the varie¬ 
ties grown, it may be instructive to re¬ 
mark that the Wallflower which endured 
the winter best was the old Vulcan, while 
the best Forget-me-not was Ruth Fischer. 
I do not like white Forget-me-nots, these 
always appearing to me to be singularly 
ineffective. In a general way, I prefer to 
delay sowing both Wallflower ana Forget- 
me-not seeds until June is some way ad- 


“ Botanic Garden,” with the suggestion that 
its proper name should be E. pinnatum, var. 
elegans. I do not think that the plant be 
figured shows anything to distinguish it from 
E. pinnatum, and the "Index Keweneis ” and 
“ Kew Hand-list ” are alike silent regarding 
the name of E. colchicum. It is not generally 
known that these Epimediums bloom more 
freely if the old leaves are allowed to remain 
until the flowering is over. Sometimes the 
flowers are caught and severely injured by 
late frosts, and the old leaves serve as a 
natural protection.— S. Arnott. 


Index and Binding: Cases for completed 
Volume.— The Index to Volume XXXVIII. oj Garden¬ 
ing Illustrated is now ready (price 3d., post free Sid ). 
The Binding Cate for the same volume is also available 
(price Is. Gd., by post Is. 9d.). The Index and Binding 
Case can be obtained from any newsagent, or from the 
Publisher, 63, Lineoln's-Inn JPicUjh ., London, IF.C. I. If 
ordered together, the price of ike Tndtt and Binding Case is 

*■**»*. ORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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VEGETABLES. 

RUNNER BEANS AND GOATS. 

I never knew how good Runner Beans 
could he until I kept goats. Like most 
other vegetables they were grown to please 
the gardener’s eye. When large enough 
and stringy enough they were brought to 
the cook, who, with infinite labour, cut 
away the string, sliced them, boiled out 
the flavour and the goodness, and sent 
them to table mawkish, greenery yallery 
shreds. 

One day I raided the kitchen when a 
gathering of Scarlet Runners liad been 
brought in, and I gave a demonstration in 
preparing Beans for the i>ot. I took each 
IkhI and snapped it in half. Six or seven 
of the whole lot snapped clean and crisp, 
and these were placed aside by themselves. 
In all the rest the two halves hung to¬ 
gether by strings when the ikmIs were 
snapped. These were put into a basket 
aside as unfit for human food. The seven 
youngish stringless Beans were not con¬ 
sidered enough to make a dish, so the 
plants were picked over again very 
thoroughly. I stripped them of every 
single large and middle-sized Bean, and 
eventually we got quite a respectable lot 
of pods which snapped across clean and 
crisp without a suspicion of stringiness. 
These I had boiled as they were -whole, or. 
rather, in solid halves. They jvere not 
shredded. A knife never touched them. 
They were a revelation; solid, fleshy, and 
nutty, and full of good flavour. That is 
the way to eat Scarlet Runner Beans. But 
I must tell about the goats. There were 
strong protests that it was wicked waste 
and extravagance to throw away all those 
fine large pods, which 1 discarded for 
having grown stringy, and pick so many 
others before they had fully developed. I 
got over the difficulty by giving the whole 
lot to the goats, which devoured them 
greedily, and explaining that it was 
pleasanter to drink the Beans in the form 
of milk than chew thorn in the form of 
string. 

As a matter of fact, it exhausts the 
plants much less if you always gather the 
Beans young, before they grow stringy, 
and you really get a bigger and a more 
continuous crop by this method than by 
allowing the gardener to indulge his 
passion for size in the i>ods. The only test 
for an edible Bean, Runner or French, is 
that of snapping in half. Insist on having 
the halves cooked whole and there can be 
no excuse for either stringy or tasteless 
Beans. Those that do not snap clean and 
stringless can be given to the goats or the 
chickens. A goat is a very profitable thing 
to keep in a garden of any size. She eats 
up endless garden refuse, Rose pruninge, 
fruit-tree prunings, hedge trimmings, 
Green Pea haulms, the stumps of all the 
Cabbage tribe, and any surplus vegetables 
that begin to run to seed, such as Lettuces 
and Spinach, as they will In the best regu¬ 
lated garden. A goat is a wicked animal 
if she gets loose in a garden, so see to it 
that the tethering pin and chain are good 
and strong. Properly under control it is 
wonderful the amount of refuse she will 
dispose of, converting it into manure for 
the garden and excellent milk for the 
house. Clarence Elliott. 

Stevenage. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Runner Beans without sticks.— It is well 
to bear in mind that very satisfactory 
crops of Runner Beans can be grown with¬ 
out sticks of mankind; indeed, it is the 
method employed toyj an ,$hrdeners, 
and is also aaveWted in ^ne^pamphlet 


issued by the Royal Horticultural Society 
under the title of “ Economy in the Gar¬ 
den.” If the plants are stopped' just as 
they commence to run it is surprising what 
a quantity of Beans is produced. True, 
they are not such as one meets with at 
exhibitions, for the very long-podded varie¬ 
ties are not well suited for the purpose. 
The old Scarlet Runner is the best for 
growing without sticks. When treated in 
the way above mentioned it continues to 
fruit over a much longer period than 
Dwarf Beans.—H. P. In The Garden. 

- Where sticks are difficult to ob¬ 
tain, and this is especially the -case in 
some suburban districts, a good plan is 
to follow the advice given in a publication 
Issued by the Royal Horticultural Society 
entitled Economy in the Garden. This is 
to grow Scarlet Runners on the field 
system, namely, without stakes. Thin to 
18 inches apart and pinch out the top when 
it begins to run. Personally I prefer to 
put the rows 2 feet apart, with 1 foot be¬ 
tween the plants. This system has been 
used by the market gardeners for years, 
as, when grow T n in quantity, the expendi¬ 
ture on sticks would form a considerable 
item even if they could be obtained. Under 
this field system one cannot count upon 
the fine, large, well-shaped pods that one 
slh^s at exhibitions, but as labour is so 
scarce this must be passed over, the ob¬ 
ject being to obtain good young Beans, and 
plenty of Iliem. For this puriK>«e the very 
large podded varieties are not the best, as 
they weigh down the branches, and, being 
thus brought so near the ground, are apt 
to get splashed by rains or attacked by 
slugs.— Gardeners ’ Ch ronicle. 

Compensation to allotment holders.— 
Under the Cultivation of Lands Order, 
1017 (No. 2), holders who take allotments 
by arrangement with the Board of Agricul¬ 
ture w r ere to be given compensation if their 
tenancy were ended before January 1st, 
1918. It lins been widely felt that this 
period is not long enough, to enable allot¬ 
ment holders to obtain a full return for 
their labour. We are therefore glad to be 
able to state that the regulation has been 
amended and another year added to the 
period. A cultivator of land under the 
scheme whose occupation is terminated by 
or on behalf of the Board before January 
1st, 1919, will now receive from the Board 
“such compensation as. may have been 
agreed, or, in default of any such agree¬ 
ment, as the Board may consider just and 
reasonable.” This seems to meet the 
possible hardships, and will give such allot¬ 
ment holders every opportunity of doing 
well out of ground they have taken or may 
take. 

Rhubarb.— Some of the things recom¬ 
mended to be eaten as a substitute for the 
scarce green vegetables hardly come up to 
expectations, and in the case of Rhubarb 
leaves are ]K>si lively dangerous. The 
stalks, in addition to the usual methods 
of cooking, are playing a useful part just 
at present in preserve making in associa¬ 
tion with Dates in many cottage homes. 
This, in these days of sugar scarcity, is 
an economical association, because, if one 
gets about the right proportion—say, 
2 lb. of Dates to 4 lb. of Rhubarb—the 
jam will be quite sweet enough without 
the addition of sugar. In connection with 
other things recommended as vegetables, 
as Nettle and Hop tops, they may be ac¬ 
ceptable to some palates, but ar£ certainly 
not very popular, and are in po request 
as soon as Spinach can be obtained. 
Early sowings of this have proved very 
useful, and in some districts have for 
several weeks been practically the only 
green vegetable obtainable.—E. B. S., 
Hardtcick . 


New varieties of Potatoes.— In the rais¬ 
ing of new varieties of Potatoes is not too 
much attention given to appearance and 
shape at the expense of quality and pro¬ 
ductiveness? I have been for many years 
much interested in the work in connection 
with raising and testing new* kinds, and 
the fact has been borne in on me that only 
very rarely do we find a new variety com¬ 
bining shape, appearance, quality when 
cooked, and productiveness. Everyone 
admits the value of an eveu tuber, with 
shallow eyes, and of a nice api>earance, 
but more ought to be expected of n Potato 
than its qualifications for exhibition. In 
this respect, it may be feared, judges of 
vegetables, esj)ecially in the case of collec¬ 
tions at exhibitions, by the high value 
placed ui>on such tubers, have done much 
mischief. Competitors, out after a valu¬ 
able money prize, have encouraged raisers 
to select from their seedlings those of the 
most shajHdy nature, irrespective of oilier 
qualities, and those who base their sec¬ 
tions ujian notes of varieties made at oar 
leading shows have increased the demand 
for such. Were more attention given to 
quality and productiveness, and less to 
shape and appearance, growers, or, at ail 
events, users, would soon find out which 
were the most useful. A certain type of 
tuber is called for by the exhibitor or by 
the grower of fancy varieties, and lie pro¬ 
vides that tyiie, irrespective altogether of 
quality, productiveness, or long keeping - 
A Scottish Gardener. 

Celery. The earliest-raided plant* tbouii 
now be put out. Lift the plant* with goal 
ball*, and be careful to make holes largt? 
enough to accommodate them in the trenches. 
There i* no more fatal mistake made than in 
forcing the root* and balls of soil attached W 
them into holes made not nearly large enough 
for the purpose. Lifte<? and planted in a 
proper manner, the plants feel the effect of 
removal far less than when it is performed in 
a slipshod way. Give the roots a good soaking 
of water a few hours before lifting, and take 
care to see they have a plentiful supply a< 
soon as planting is completed. If a double 
row of plants is set out, the rows should It 
1 foot apart and from 6 inches to 9 inches on 
either side from the edges of the trench. The 
plants in the rows may stand from 9 inches to 
1 foot apart. Plant the banks of soil between 
the trenches, if it has not already been done, 
with Cos and Cabbage Lettuces. Bee that 
succeeding crops, pricked out in frames, do 
not suffer from want of water, and ventilate 
freely to keep them dwarf and sturdy. If net 
already done, prick out Celeriac 4 inches to 
5 inches apart each way, either into a fram? 
or under hondlighte, on a bed of light, rich 
soil overlying some 3 inches in thickness of 
well rotted manure, or, failing that, some of 
the more decayed portion of an old hotbed. 
Make the manure quite firm before spreading 
the soil on it. 

Lawn mowings.— In these days, when every 
bit of manure is so valuable, lawn mowing* 
should not be wasted. I know how very valu¬ 
able they are as a manure, both for flower* 
and vegetables. Used as a mulch they are 
good, but undoubtedly the most economical 
way is to make a stack of them or dig a pit 
into which they can be tipped as taken from 
the lawn and allowed to rot. If a quantity of 
mowings can be obtained and mixed with a 
liberal portion of leaves, a mild heat will be 
produced. A bed of this mixture will be a 
useful way of growing Marrows and C’ucumberb 
this year, as stable dung is so difficult to get — 
E. T. Ellis, Sheffield. 

Globe Beet.—The stock of old roots being 
practically exhausted, the foregoing should be 
assisted as much as possible, so that the roots 
may be quickly available. In the absence of 
a suitable artificial, common salt, thinly strewn 
between the rows, aots as a good stimulant for 
Beet. Thin out the plants to from 6 inebee to 
9 inches apart in the drills of that more re¬ 
cently sown, and ply the hoe afterwards, both 
to aerate pe soil ciajl keep weed* under.—A. W. 
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THE WEEK'S WORK. 


OPEN-AIR GARDENING. 

In bloom June 12th.— Clematis (in variety), 
Honeysuckles , Wistarias (in variety), 
Laburnums, Jasminum primulinum, Schi- 
znphragma hydrangeoides (Climbing Hy¬ 
drangea), Polygonum baldschuanicum, 
Herberts (in variety ), Staphylea colchica. 
Viburnums (in variety), Stranvcvsia undu- 
lata, Spirtratt (in variety), Kerrias, Pyrus 
Mains (in variety), Rhaphiolepis ovata, 
Philadelphus (in variety), single and 
double Thorns (in variety). Crimson Chest¬ 
nut, Rhododendrons (in variety). Azaleas 
(in great variety), Rubus (several species), 
Dcutzias (in variety). Magnolias, Robinia 
Kelseyi, Calyeanthus floridus, Daphnes 
I 'in variety), Cytisus (in variety), Cornus 
fforida, Olcaria macrodonta, Scnccio 
(ireyi, Ribes speeiosum, Diervillas, Vero¬ 
nica Hnlkcana, V. pinguifolia, (l r evil lea 
sulphurea, Rodgcrsia podophylla, Butomus 
umbellatus, Aponogeton distaehyon, Nym- 
phxas (in variety), Calthas (in variety), 
Anchusas (in variety), Tradescantia vir- 
ginica, Camassias (in variety), Aquilegias 
(in variety), Foxgloves (various colours), 
Eremuri (in variety), Epilobium peduncu- 
larc, Ileucheras (in variety), Thalictrums 
(in variety). Iris (many species and varie¬ 
ties), Alliums, Lupins, llemerocallis (in 
variety), Corydalis (in variety), Herba¬ 
ceous and Tree P (ionics, Trollius (in 
variety). Delphinium nudicaule, Pyre- 
thrums (in variety), Gaums (in variety), 
Erigcrotis, Doronicums (in variety). East 
Lothian Stocks, Gazania splendens. Tufted 
Pansies (in variety). Ericas (in variety), 
Roses (in variety), Sweet Peas, Perennial 
Peas, Aubrietias (in variety). Mossy and 
encrusted Saxifrages (in variety), Andro- 
saccs (in variety). Antirrhinum Asarina, 
A. glutinosum, /Ethionemas (in variety), 
Dryas octopetala, Armerias (in variety), 
Globularia nana, Dianthus (in variety), 
Qnosma tauricum, O. albo-roseum. Cam¬ 
panulas (in variety), Lewisia Howelli, 
Alpine Phloxes (in variety), Saponarias, 
Dwarf Veronicas (in variety), Ramondia 
pyrenaiea, Chei ran thus (in variety), 
Ourisia coccinea. Primulas (in variety), 
Omphalodes (in variety ), Gypsophilas (in 
variety), Oxalis enncaphyUa and var. 
rosea, O. adcnophylla, IAthospermums (in 
variety), W T ahlcnbcrgias, Arenarias (in 
variety), Hutchinsia alpina, Achillcas (in 
variety), Houstonia carulca, Meeonopsis 
• variety), Pentstcmon Davidsotli , P. 
Xmuleri, Gcntiana verna, Linarias (in 
variety), Erinus alpinus, Sedums (in 
variety), Mazus rugosus, Silenes (in 
variety), Ilaberlea rhodopensis, Thymus 
XcrpyUtim (in variety), Leontopodium 
alpinutn (Edelweiss), Violas (in variety), 
Hypericum reptans. Lychnis (in variety). 
Convolvulus Cneorum. Epimcdiums (in 
variety), Tiarella cordifolia (the Foam- 
flower). Cypripedium Calceolus, Poten- 
tillas (in variety), Anemo’nes, Mcrtensia 
vchioides. Arnebia echioidcs, Cotyledon 
simplicifolius. Genista pilosa, Andromeda 
polifolia, Cotoncasters, Periwinkles, Ice¬ 
land and Oriental Poppies, Lilium 
Mart agon. 

The week’s work. —The fine, dry 
weather has ripened all but the latest 
varieties of Narcissi, and those that it is 
intended to remove had better be lifted at 
once before rains moisten the soil and the 
roots commence to grow afresh. After the 
tulbs are graded it is better to replant at 
once, but if this is not possible the bulbs 
may be stored in a cool place until later in 
the year. It is not advisable to expose 
the bulbs to sunshine, which I have ob¬ 
served shrivels them very considerably. 
Tulips, Anemones, and Ranunculi are also 
going to rest. These should be taken up, 
choosing a dry day for this work, and as 
they are taken up place them thinly in 
boxes, trays, or upon mats to dry gradu¬ 
ally. When the bulbs are perfectly dry 
they should be cleaned. The Tulips 
should have all the offsqfs separated from 
the large bulbs, ancT each .sort cai efylly 
labelled end placed yjs.1 IQita WH&iry 


house or shed until the time for replant¬ 
ing arrives. Gladioli need frequent appli¬ 
cations of water in dry weather, and, as a 
mulching to prevent undue evaporation, 
spread evenly over the surface of the roots 
a layer about 2 inches deep of horse-drop¬ 
pings. Stake the plants early in order 
that the flowering-spikes may be secured 
before they become damaged by wind. 
Arrange the stakes so that thd top of the 
stake is just below the lowest flower. 
Continue to prune any flowering shrubs 
that require it as they pass out of bloom. 
Many snrubs are all the better for being 
pruned at this season — Lilacs, for in¬ 
stance—if it is necessary that they should 
be kept dwarf and bushy, should be pruned 
at the present time. Trailing Roses 
should be neatly, but not tightly, trained, 
and the young, vigorous shoots which start 
from the base should be carefully secured. 
If Roses are syringed thoroughly each 
week it helps to keep them clean and 
healthy. It is necessary to gather the 
seed-vessels at an early stage from choice 
varieties of Azaleas and Rhododendrons. 

F. W. Gallop. 

Lilford Hall Gardens, Oundle, Northants. 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Frame Cucumbers. —The main growths 
must be kept stopped until a sufficient 
number of side shoots has been secured to 
furnish the surface of the bed, when they 
may be allowed to come into bearing. 
Pinch out the points at the first or second 
leaf beyond the fruits, and do not allow 7 too 
many of the latter of one size to develop at 
one time, otherw ise there w ill be a glut in¬ 
stead of a succession. Top-dress with nice, 
rich, loamy material at frequent intervals, 
not putting on too much at a time, and 
settle it into place with tepid water. As 
long as the weather continues fine and 
warm the plants may be syringed morning 
and afternoon, and during the day air may 
be admitted in sufficient volume to keep 
the temperature about 85 degs. A light 
shade, especially where labour is short or 
the frames have to be left to shift for 
themselves during part of the day, may be 
given for a few 7 hours in bright weather. 
If a frame can be spared it may be pre¬ 
pared for the setting out of another couple 
of plants to supply fruits later on when 
the crop on the former begins to w r ane. A 
few 7 cuttings put in singly into small pots 
and placed under a bell glass will speedily 
root and make larger plants than seed¬ 
lings would become in the same time. 

Melons. —Well-established plants set oi>t 
now 7 in a nice light house will furnish a 
good supply of fruit in August or early 
September. The best way is to grow’ them 
as single cordons about 15 inches to 
18 inches apart in a long, narrow border 
of the heaviest loam obtainable, held in 
place by retaining walls formed of pieces 
of turf, the whole to be thoroughly con¬ 
solidated by ramming. In this the plants 
make short-jointed, wiry growth, and the 
stems are not nearly so susceptible to 
canker as when the compost is less firm 
and richer. When the time arrives for 
adding more compost, this can be placed 
against the turf walls of the border, either 
back or front, or both. 

Late Vines. —The bunches should again 
be looked over, and subjected, if necessary, 
to a second thinning. However w 7 ell the 
first thinning may be done, there are 
always some few 7 berries which can well be 
dispensed with, and it is much easier to 
nip these out now 7 , and with less damage 
in the way of disturbance of bloom than 
when they become larger. Keep all sub- 
lateral growths regularly stopped, doing 
this with the finger and thumb, up to the 
time that the berries are stoning, when, 
for the time being, such close repression 
of grow T th may be w 7 ith advantage some¬ 
what relaxed. Well drained borders will 
require frequent watering, and sufficient 
should be given on every occasion to 
moisten the soil from the surface to the 
drainage, Well-established, healthy Yjnes 


may have diluted liquid-manure on each 
occasion. 

Outside Vine borders —These must now 
be frequently looked to, otherwise they 
may become very dry, and when least sus¬ 
pected. When necessary to water, ad¬ 
vantage should be taken of the opportu¬ 
nity to afford manure, either in the shape 
of liquid or in artificial form, unless tne 
crop is either ripening or has finished, in 
which case plain water only should be 
given. As with an inner border when it 
is required, it should be afforded freely. 

Strawberries. —The beds and borders 
must be securely netted either before or as 
soon as the berries begin to show colour, 
otherwise birds will devour them. 
Whether this is to be of a temporary 
nature or a fixture depends entirely on 
labour. When properly fixed, and at such 
a height that tne gathering may be 
effected without removing them, a great 
saving of time, to say nothing about con¬ 
venience, results. In any case, the nets 
must bo raised just above the level of the 
foliage, as birds are not deterred by the 
netting, and w 7 ill if able to do so thrust 
their beaks through the meshes to get at 
the fruit. Late varieties under north 
walls should, if not already done, be 
littered down and netted over before the 
fruits become too far advanced. 

Violets. —These will now require careful 
attention, both to keep the plants growing 
and the leaves falling a prey to reel-spider. 
Plenty of moisture at the roots during dry 
w 7 eather is very essential, applying water 
either early in the morning or late after¬ 
noon. Frequent syryigings with clear 
soot-water in the evening are very benefi¬ 
cial, and soot dusted on the soil at fre¬ 
quent intervals and noed in proves a good 
stimulant. 

Early-flowering Pelargoniums.— If these 
have been placed in full sun, the w 7 ood 
should be thoroughly ripeped' and the 
plants in fit condition for cutting back. 
This should be done forthwith, and the 
best of the prunings made into cuttings 
afterw&rds and inserted in small 60-sized 
pots. 

Malnorop Potatoes. — The ground 
between the rows should not only he hoed 
to destroy weeds, but forked over lightly 
afterwards,, so that i|> shall he in good 
w r orking order when necessary to earth up 
the Potatoes. 

Early Potatoes. —As soon as lifting be¬ 
comes general and a sufficient area of 
ground has been cleared, plant out Cole- 
worts, Lettuces, or sow 7 Endive, unless the 
ground is required for any special purpose, 
such as late Celery. . 

Parsley. —A good sowing should be made 
now 7 to supply plants to stand the winter. 
Narrow borders by the side of pathways 
form more suitable positions for winter 
Parsley, as they are not only more acces¬ 
sible, but are more convenient for protect¬ 
ing during frosty weather. A good plan 
is to sow 7 a few long drills and to trans¬ 
plant the seedlings 9 inches or 1 foot apart 
to the borders w 7 here they are to stand. 
Where fruit-trees arc planted on either 
side of the main walks in the kitchen 
garden, any spare ground between or 
around them may also he planted with 
Parsley to afford gatherings during the 
autumn and early part of the winter. In 
addition to its usefulness, Parsley, when so 
employed, is decidedly ornamental. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Outdoor fruit. —Most fruit-trees now 
need frequent attention in regard to pinch¬ 
ing and training the shoots. The growths 
on cordon Pear-trees against walls should 
he topped when they have made six or 
seven leaves, pinching them to within 
about four leaves from the main stem or 
spur. The leading growth should he left 
its entire length for the present, hut if 
the trees havejifipjt covered the space 
allotted^^^^g^Jeading shoots that are 
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growing strongly may be shortened in a 
Few weeks. Later, when the uppermost 
buds of the shoots now stopped commence 
to push into growth, these secondary 
shoots should be pinched to one or two 
leaves. By doing this gradually the trees 
receive no serious check. The effect of 
such pinching is to admit sunlight and air 
both to the fruits and shoots. It often 
happens that, from pressure of work and 
other causes, the pinching of cordon trees 
is neglected. The shoots are allowed to 
grow nearly their full length, and later in 
the summer these are cut away, the effect 
being that the presence of so much wood in 
the growing season tends to over-stimulate 
root-action, causing the trees to become 
too vigorous, and later, when they are 
pruned, a severe check is imposed at a 
time when the fruits should be swelling 
freely. Pinching should he commenced as 
soon as the shoots are ready, and the same 
treatment should he followed in regard to 
pyramidal Pear, Apple, and Plum trees, 
modifying the treatment according to the 
habit of the different varieties. Give fre¬ 
quent attention to the watering of all 
trees bearing crops. Use the hoe freely 
for the double purpose of destroying 
we_eds and maintaining a laver of loose 
soil on the surface. Some soils are apt to 
get hard and cracked after watering, hut 
this is prevented if the hoe is used fre¬ 
quently. 

Early Strawberries* —These look promis¬ 
ing, and the fruits are swelling rapidly. 
It is necessary to protect the berries early 
from the birds by netting suspended from 
a framework made of light materials just 
strong enough to Ifold the nets. If the 
structure is 4 feet high the fruits can he 
gathered easily and quicklj'. My plan is 
to run wire netting 4 feet wide around the 
outside of the Strawberry bed, and place 
the fish-netting over the beds at this 
height. See that everything is in position 
before the berries begin to colour. If not 
already done, afford a layer of litter 
beneath the plants to keep the fruits clean, 
and if extra fine berries are required thin 
the trusses and support the stalks so that 
the berries may be fully exposed to air and 
sunlight. Should the weather continue 
dry it will be necessary to give a thorough 
watering to early varieties on warm 
borders. Later-fruiting kinds will greatly 
benefit if watered with liquid-manure, 
which will induce them to continue grow¬ 
ing for a long period. It is advisable to 
make a note of those varieties that suc¬ 
ceed best, and provide for next year’s stock 
bv potting, as soon as they form, a number 
of the runners into 3-inch pots. Plant 
these runners out as sqoii as well rooted to 
furnish an early supply of fruit next year. 

Winter Greens. — Every opportunity 
should be taken to plant in their permanent 
positions the various kinds of Brassieas 
which will be required for use next winter 
and spring. Though it is not possible in 
many gardens to reserve, plots of ground 
for the special reception of winter Greens, 
very much may be* done by inter-cronping 
.among such subjects as Peas and Broad 
Beans, especially where these have been 
afforded ample room. Except in entailing 
a little extra care in gathering the pro¬ 
duce, these Greens do no harm to the other 
crops, and frequently during hot weather 
the latter afford just sufficient shade to en¬ 
able the green vegetables to start away 
freely. The majority of the Brassiea tribe 
much better withstands severe weather 
when planted in firm ground, and by re¬ 
moving the first crop at the earliest oppor¬ 
tunity and forking over the surface about 
3 inches deep, little further labour will 
need to be expended on them. Overcrowd¬ 
ing must be guarded against, as plenty of 
room is necessary for the plants to build 
up a solid growth, which will enable them, 
to withstand severe weather. Another 
sowing may now be made of Rosette and 
liardy Green Colcworts. These are both 
excellent varieties, perfectly hardy, and 
frequently furnish ^ supply of gfreen veget¬ 
ates during nld-wiFity' iijjlytery early 


spring when other kinds are scarce. 
Plants of 

Celery to form the main crop should be 

f mt into the trenches as soon as they are 
arge enough and before they suffer in the 
least through having exhausted the soil in 
which tiiey are now growing. Water the 
bed before lifting the plants, ’and be 
careful in lifting them to retain as much 
soil about the roots as possible. In the 
cultivation of Celery tiie chief require¬ 
ment is a liberal supply of rich and' 
thoroughly decomposed manure. In order 
to get the best produce, Celery should lie 
planted in single rows, as the plants can be 
attended to more easily, and in such con¬ 
ditions they are not likely to become 
drawn. W^here large quantities are re¬ 
quired and space is limited, two or three 
rows may lie placed in each bed, allowing 
a space of 10 inches or 12 inches between 
the plants each way. Celery must never 
be allowed to get dry at the roots, as this 
causes a check to growth, and the plants 
are more liable to attack from Celery-fly. 
Frequent dustings of soot when the leaves 
are damp are the best preventive of this 
pest. 

Celeriac does not require a trench, but 
it needs as liberal treatment as Celery. A 
liberal quantity of manure should be dug 
into the ground some time previous to 
planting, and the plants should be put into 
rows 18 inches apart, allowing a distance 
of 1 foot between the plants in the row. 
During the growing season all side shoots 
should be removed, and liberal waterings 
afforded during dry weather. Keep the 
soil free from weeds by frequent hoeing. 

Late Peas. —The latest sowing of Peas 
was made about the 21st of this month. 
For this sowing trenches are made at least 
1 foot deep, and a quantity of decomposed 
manure dug into the middie of each trench 
until they are filled to within 3 inches of 
the ground level. The seeds are then 
sown, covering them with 3 inches of soil, 
this leaving the ground perfectly level. 
Peas treated in this manner are not likely 
to suffer much from dry weather. When 
the plants have been staked a mulch of 
long manure will be applied, covering the 
whole surface between the rows. I find 
Autocrat one of the best varieties for late 
sowing, and it seldom suffers from mildew. 
A good sowing of 

Chicory has been made in an open situa¬ 
tion. The seeds are sown in drills drawn 
at 15 inches apart and 1 inch deep. When 
the young plants are a few inches high 
they will be thinned to 8 inches apart and 
the Dutch hoe worked between the rows as 
frequently as possible. As slugs are par¬ 
ticularly fond of young Chicory plants the 
beds should be dusted frequently with hot 
lime, applving this earlv in the morning. 

F. W. G. 


SCOTLAND. 

Melons and Cucumbers in pits.— Growth 
is rapidly advancing in the case of both 
Melons and Cucumbers in pits. In the 
matter of stopping and training, it is all 
to the good if the necessary work can he 
somewhat anticipated, for growth is rapid, 
and even trifling delay encourages conges¬ 
tion. This in the case of Melons shout! 
be avoided, for a free exposure of the shoots 
to the sun is needful in order to prevent 
canker, or, at least, minimise tlie possibi¬ 
lity of attack. Canker is a troublesome 
disease, and while it is generally attributed 
to careless watering or to chills, yet I think 
that if seed be saved from fruits grown on 
unhealthy plants the resulting progeny is 
sure to be predisposed to canker. A genial 
bottom heat- with attention to ventilation, 
combined with careful watering, goes far 
to prevent attacks of canker. During the 
week the last hotbeds have been put into 
the pits, and as soon as the heat is steady 
the plants, now ready, will be put out. 

Ripening Grapes.— As soon as the 
berries begin to colour ventilation must be 
free, a little air being left on even during 
the night at the apex of the vinery. Jf 


the state of the weather will pefmit, a 
little heat is advisable in the pipes in order 
to maintain that brisk and buoyant atmo¬ 
sphere wmch ripens alike fruit and wood. 
If time allows, a mulch of litter over the 
surface of the border is of service. At 
this time the roots of Vines must not suffer 
from lack of moisture. Probably no two 
men would agree as to what constitutes 
lack of moisture in a Vine border. It is as 
well, therefore, to test the soil, and if any 
doubt in the matter be felt let the border 
be watered. If the roots do not find the 
moisture they require at the surface, they 
will descend in search of it, and when roots 
once start upon a downward career ensu¬ 
ing crops may be ruined by shanking. 

Peaches. —In Peach culture it is abso¬ 
lutely necessary to keep well in advance of 
insects, and to this end let engine or 
syringe be kept at work morning and after¬ 
noon till the last possible moment. There 
is nothing like plenty of water to keep 
aphis and red-spider at bay. Occasionally 
the former may find a lodgment in the ex¬ 
treme tip of a shoot. In that case a pinch 
of Tobacco powder will prove an effectual 
cure. , No matter how healthy and how 
seemingly vigorous trees may be, the temp¬ 
tation to overcrop ought to be avoided. 
Trees are quickly worn out when too heavy 
crops are annualH taken, and even if they 
survive over a number of years they are 
apt to be unhealthy. 

Stove. —Now* that propagation lias come 
to an end for the time being, the usual re¬ 
arrangement may be attended to. Some 
things at this season may quite safely he 
removed to the lower temperature of green¬ 
house or conservatory. Such things, as. 
for example, the Aealyplias, are benefited 
by the change. Palms, too, such as the 
finer Cocos family, and Aralias, will lie 
equally satisfactory for a month or two in 
the cooler house. Owing: to an oversight, 
a propagating case in this house was dur¬ 
ing the week left unopened throughout a 
very sunny day, with the result that the 
inmates—chiefly young winter-flowering 
Begonias and seedling Coleuses—perished 
to the last plant. It is of no use crying 
over spilt milk, and a fresh batch of cut¬ 
tings was immediately put in. Fires may 
now be dispensed with, not only to save 
fuel, but in order to benefit the plants, 
some of which, between the bottom hear 
of the pipes and the heat of the sun, cannot 
be quite happy. At the same time it is 
advisable to lay the fire in readiness for 
lighting in the event of a cold night or of a 
wet and sunless day. 

Ferns under glass now’ appreciate shad¬ 
ing, which, how ever, ought not to be over¬ 
done. Such things as Pterises may quite 
safely go into cold-frames, the glass of 
which may be lightly whitewashed over. 
Regular watering, a moist atmosphere, 
and occasional applications of liquid or of 
chemical manure well diluted go far to¬ 
wards maintaining Ferns in good health. 

The woodland. —It has been found pos¬ 
sible to give the walks their first—which 
will probably also l>e their final—cleaning 
for the season. Apart altogether from 
the wealth of flowering shrubs, the plants 
naturalised, and in large quantities, are 
very attractive just at this time. There 
are myriads of wood Hyacinths of different 
colours, and patches of Saxifraga granulata 
and of the Doronicums show up in con¬ 
trast. Large colonies of Forget-me-nots 
are also very free, and in such a situation 
very enduring. The Poet's Narciss is just 
opening. This in the garden is quite over. 
The flowers on 

Apple-trees during the past week have 
opened ill quite a remarkable way. 
Rarely has there been such a wealth of 
blossom, and, given a continuance of the 
present weather, a good set ought to ho 
assured. If there are suspicions as to the 
presence of the codlin-moth the trees ought 
to ho sprayed as soon as the petals fall, 
even if something else has to stand tem¬ 
porarily. Perhaps the cheapest thing for 
this purpose ijs: what] si$- known as “London 

1)11 if b'R n^LlUKi i ^ I i^Fty dvertised 
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and non-poisonous substances which are 
yet quite strong enough to dispose of 
maggots. 

Wall trees haring set their fruits are 
being thoroughly watered as time permits. 

Vegetable garden —Thin all crops with¬ 
out delay as they become ready.' Slugs 
are sometimes severe on Beet, but, if care¬ 
fully done ? blanks can be made good by 
transplanting. Some of the best roots 1 
ever had were obtained in this way. If a 
dry period sets in Lettuces will require 
careful handling. Occasionally, it pays to 
open out a shallow trench, fill it with 
rotted manure, and, after the soil is re¬ 
turned, sow the seeds. The coolness of 
the manure is of great service to the roots. 
Transplanting may yet be done, but it is 
preferable to sow the seeds in their stations 
and to thin to the required distance. 
Henderson’s New York and Early Ohio are 
long-enduring sorts for present sowing. 
Do not plant Autumn Giant Cauliflowers in 
soil which has been heavily manured, as in 
such, growth will be gross, and the heads 
too large for dining-room use. By the 
time these notes appear. Endive may be 
sown. If sown earlier, bolting may be anti¬ 
cipated. Continue to make successional 
sowings of French Beans and of anything 
else which is likely to be in request. Push 
on the forking up between and moulding 
up of Potatoes. Sow more Turnips, and 
thin those alreadv sown. Celery may be 
got out without delay, but it is better to 
wait for damp weather if the plants can 
safely be kept until a wet day arrives. 
This, of course, refers to the earlier lot. 
Maincrop and late plantings mav wait yet 
awhile. W. McGuffog. 

Balmae Gardens , Kirkcudbright. 


BEES. 

TAKING SWARMS. 

“ T. C.’s ” notes on the above in your issue 
of June 9th (p. 317) were well-timed, for 
swarms were coming off then fairly freely. 
The notes were rather incomplete, and 
therefore likely to be misunderstood, be¬ 
sides being crude, or, as it is usually 
called, old-fashioned. For instance, in¬ 
stead of “ a few' handfuls of water 
splashed upwards among the bees,” I w r ould 
suggest splashing it downwards upon the 
cluster. The idea obviously is to repre¬ 
sent nun. which always drives bees home. 
A quicker and more effective way, how¬ 
ever, is to give a gentle dose or two of 
water from a garden syringe into the air, 
for the water to fall upon the cluster. 
The use of the syringe is very efficacious 
in causing a flying swarm to settle, and is 
worth remembering. 

Further, “ T. C.” would lose very many 
bees from the swarm by covering the re¬ 
ceiving sleep rapidly w'ith a clean sheet and 
carrying it to its permanent position. The 
better plan is, after jerking or brushing 
the swarm into the skep, to gently invert 
the skep on to a board close by, which I 
usually place on a sheet, one side of the 
skep being raised with a small stone or 
something. Thus you secure the bees 
which take wing on shaking the swarm, 
and also those errant ones which had not 
settled. Cover the skep with a sheet or 
leafy branch if the sun be very hot. leaving 
the entrance open, of course. Towards 
evening transfer the skep and board bodily 
to its prepared place, or to the w'ooden 
hive, at the mouth of which the swarm is 
to be thrown at once. Swarms take to 
new homes at once and waste no time in 
setting to work. In any case, which 
“ T. C.” did not make clear, the skepful of 
bees should always be carried mouth down- 
wards. because bees creep upwards and 
hang from the top. It is best to carry the 
skep with its board beneath it. 

Lastly, T. C.” atn+tted to saT how 
honey yva« taken froi Umfsfc p #{v|J |?hte 


any bee-keeper can do by “driving” the 
bees and then cutting aw T ay the honey¬ 
comb from the brood-comb. The im¬ 
pression to be gathered from “ T. C.’s” 
notes is that the honey was taken from a 
hundred hives during the season, leaving 
the bees in the different skeps as the bees 
are left in their bar-frame hives. 

. I should like to add that judicious and 
moderate smoking of bees never angers 
them. It frightens them only. It is 
clumsy and rough handling of them or do¬ 
ing so in unsuitable weather, w'hich makes 
bees bad-tempered. B. R. H. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Rose leaves curling (Mrs. Pemberton ).— 
The cause of the leaves curling is due, in 
the case of those you send us, to either 
cold winds or dryness at the roots. We 
should advise you to give the plants a good 
soaking of water at the roots and mulch 
with some half-decayed manure. Do all in 
your power to get a new and robust growth 
on the plants, and we think that the 
trouble will very soon disappear. 

Llmnanthes Douglasi (J. G. L .).—This 
is the name of the plant flowers of which 
you send. It is a showy, hardy annual 
growing about 6 inches high. Its flowers, 
which are white and yellow, are freely pro¬ 
duced for a long time in succession. The 
seed may be sown in autumn or in March 
in any free garden soil, and if the plants 
be well thinned out, good results will 
follow. There is a white-flowered form 
named L. Douglasi alba, which is well 
worth growing. 

Pansies failing (Viola ).—When Pansies 
have been exhausted by blooming, as they 
frequently are, the best treatment—in¬ 
deed, the only way to renew their vigour 
and obtain good plants again—is to remove 
all the flowers from the plants. Give them 
a rich surface-dressing of decayed manure, 
mixed with a little fine loam, and if leaf- 
mould can be added it is excellent. Peg 
the growths down into this, and they will 
start off again and flower freely. 

VEGETABLES. 

Sulphate of ammonia for Potatoes (F. A. 

Graham ).—If you can procure one of the 
advertised Potato manures, do so bv all 
means, and apply it according to the direc¬ 
tions given. The last dressing of sulphate 
of ammonia can be applied just before 
earthing up takes place. On poor ground 
it may be applied again in from three weeks 


to four weeks, strewing it on the sides of 
the ridges, and, if necessary, again after a 
lapse of a similar period. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants.—*!?. J. B. Prior .— 1, 
Diervilla (Weigela) japonica Eva Raflike; 
2, Staphylea colchica; 3, Sainbucus race- 
mosa laciniata; 4, Poleraonium coeruleuin 

album; 5, Spinea sd.- Fernside. — 1, 

Saxifraga Cotyledon; 2, Thymus lanugi- 

nosus.- B. —1, The Bird Cherry (Prunus 

Padus) ; 2, Ribes aureum; 3, Diervilla 
japonica (syn. Weigela rosea); 4, Staphylea 

colchica. - H. J .— 1, Viburnum Lan- 

tana; 2, Amelanchier canadensis; 3, Loni- 
cera tatarica.—— P. F. T. —1 'The Rowan 
Pyrus Aucuparia; 2, Guelder Rose (Vibur¬ 
num Opulus); 3, Single Rocket (Hesperis 

matronalis) ; 4, Nepeta Mussini.- J. S. 

—1 ; Limnanthes Douglasi; 2, Ranunculus 
acris fl.-pl.; 3, Centaurea montana rubra. 

- B. —1, Lonicera tatarica ; 2, Eulalia 

japonica variegata ; 3, Ophiopogon Jaburan 
variegatum; 4, Helianthemum vulgare 

var.- F. H. —1, Funkia ovata; 2, Cen¬ 

taurea montana alba; 3, Mertensia vir- 

ginica- 4, Polemonium coeruleum. - J .— 

1, Saxifraga granulata fl.-pl.; 2, Aubrietia 
violacea; 3, Epimedium alpinum; 4, Trol- 

lius europieus.- F .—1, Cheiranthus 

alpinus; 2, Veronica repens; 3, Sidalcea 
Candida; 4, Geum montanum.—— J. J .— 
1, The Soft Shield Fern (Polystichum angu- 
lare proliferum) ; 2, Thalictrum, cannot 
say which without flowers; 3, Scolopen- 
drium, please send a fruiting frond; 4, 

Helxine Solieroli.- Oak Nangen .—We 

cannot undertake to name Roses or any 

florists’ flowers.- G. F. Ashton. —1, Good 

King Henry, also known as Mercury 
(Chenopodium Bonus Henricus) ; 2, Clav- 

tonia perfoliata.- H. H. Glasgow. —1, 

Cheiranthus Harpur Crewe; 2, Cheiran¬ 
thus mutabilis; 3, Berberis, probably Dar- 
wini, send in flower; 4, Specimen insuffi¬ 
cient ; 5. Saxifraga hypnoides elegans; 6, 
Po^entilla alba, iou unduly tax our time 
by your method of numbering the speci¬ 
mens. All specimens should be so 
numbered that they are seen at a glance 
without having to untie and unfold each 
one. 


Trials of Beets and Lettuces.— The 

Royal Horticultural Society is about to 
carry out a trial of Beets for late summer 
sowing and Lettuces for autumn sowing. 
One packet of each variety for trial should 
reach the Director, R.H.S. Gardens, 
Wisley, Ripley. Surrey (from whom the 
necessary entry forms may be obtained), 
on or before June 30th, 1917. 



Greenhouses, Rustic Houses, 
Portable Buildings, Poultry 
etc. 


Portable Buildings. 

WHAT 


> 

I ^DESTRUCTIBLE. 
ECONOMICAL. FIRE RESISTING. 
EVERLASTING. 

STORM AND WEATHER PROOF. 
INSULATES HEAT AND COLD. 

ACID AND ROT PROOF. 
EASILY AND QUICKLY FIXED. 
HARDENS AND STRENGTHENS 
WITH TIME. 

NO PAINTING REQUIRED OR 
REPAIRS. 

IS “ 



Portable Cottages. 

WILCOOROID”? 


“ Wilcooroid " is a corering for every description of Portable Building. It Is of British Manufacture, and com - 
posed of the highest grade Asbestos, Fibre, and Portland Cement. The exclusively mineral composition and well known 
qualities of the components impart to “Wilcooroid” an absolute power of resistance to weather and atmospheric agencies. 

“ Wilcooroid " is not affected by Sea Water, Acid. Fumes, Heat, or Cold. Exposed to the action of atmospheric influence, 
“Wilcooroid” hardens rapidly and becomes absolutely impervious. It insulates heat and cold better than any other 
material, and has stood the test for years. “Wilcooroid” is specially recommended by Fire Insurance Companies for 
Bungalows and all kinds of Portable Buildings. 


W. COOPER, 


SEND FOR SAMPLE AND LIST FREE. 

743, OLD KENT ROAD, 
LONDON, S.E. 15. 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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Fork most for 
30 YKARS. 


‘Horse 
Shoe" 
Boilers 

FOlf ECONOMY. 


LIST 82x of 
Complete Appa¬ 
ratus post free. 

C. P. Kinnell & Co. 

Ltd., 

65. Southwark St., 
LONDON, S.E.1. 


The FOOD PROBLEM 
GROW MUSHROOMS 


•pHE FUNGI FOOD CO S "VIVO" SPAWN SYSTEM 
# enables you to grow Mushrooms of quality, pink and 
white, breakfast cup top size, all the year round without 
manure and without previous knowledge, in boxes, pots, 
pans, in cellars, attics, sheds, Bpare rooms, in the open 
spare corners on allotments—anywhere ; darkness not essen¬ 
tial ; cost very trifling and very little attention required. 

MUSHROOMS are a food of gro it value, but they must 
he cultivated from pure spawn—not the maggoty sort that 
grow wild in fields, which are often very poisonous. 

ASSURE YOURSELF AN INCOME 
by selling your easily grown crops at from 1/6 to 3 6 per lb. 

Full particulars upon receipt of a 
Vf Btanuiea addressed envelope to— 
THE FUNGI FOOD CO. 
(Box 9), 

26, The Bar, Beverley, YORXS. 




FREE 


THE GREAT POTATO SPRAY. 

LAND SPRAYAL, 

Will crown your labour with success. Finest remedy for 
Potato and Tomato blight, mildew, fungi, caterpillars, and 
diseases of all other crops. One packet, makes 5 gallons. 
Price, carriage paid. Is. 2d., or 12s. per dozen. 

STEEL HAND PLOUGH & TRENCH HOE. 

More useful every day with growing crops. Many repeat 
orders, including Royal Kew Gardens. 3«., carriage paid. 
Tools of all variety. Good line in llose Pipes. 

LAND TOOL CO.. 

18, A llaop St., Upper Baker St., N.W. 1. 


DAVIES for BAMBOO. 

From Twigs to Yacht Mast9. 

I GARDEN CANES, 3ft,, 2 6 ; 4ft., 3 3, 3 6. 4 -; 
bit , 9 - , 7ft.. 10 All per 100. 

Tapering Bamboos. 8ft long. 12 fi; 10ft. long, 

1 2<T- p< r 100 PRICE LIST FREE. 

I A. E. DAVIES & C0.,“ C D r l^. y c Rd ' 


WON-POISONOUS. 


KEEP YOUR PATHS CLEAN 

with * 

McDOUGALLS 

WEED KIL LER. 

WRITE FOR PRICES AND NAME 
OF LOCAL DEALER TO 

McDoutfaJI Bros. Ltd., Port St, Manchester 



LION CYCLES, £6 6s. Od. Cash, 

or 15/- with order and monthly payments. 

Signed Guarantee for all time. 

Packed in crate free and carriage paid. 

Since 1905 I have advertised in this naper, and have made 
and sold over 20,000Machines. NO EXTRAS: Bell, Pump 
and everything included. n«pri« M von n \ vr 

.. TEST- 


.- -- - Carriage paid. YOU CAN 

RIDE ANDTfiST THE MACHINE Foil 10 DAYS. IF 
YOU DO NOT APPROVE I PAY ALL CARRIAGE. I 
have thousands of testimonials. Write to-day for copies 
and Catalogue, with illustrations and full specification. — 
GEORGE BKATSON, LTD., “F.ION CYCLE * WORKS 
85 MOSELEY STREET. BIRMINGHAM. 


■p EDDY & SONS, Torleven Works, Porth- 

•Lf* leven, Cornwall. — The largest manufacturers of 
GARDEN NETTING in the kingdom. New stout and 
specially strong square mesh Netting, half inch and one 
inch mesh, at 4d. per square yard; light new square mesh 
suitable for Strawberry beds, at 3d. per square yard. These 
Nets are hound all round with stout cord, and cover their 
measured length and width. Any length or width supplied 
Repaired Nettings in all sizes in stock. State your require- 
ments and we will quote lowest prices. Also makers of 
TENNIS NETTINGS, RICK COVERS. GREENHOUSE 
SHADINGS, WASP NETTINGS, PACKING AND 
TARRED TWINES of all kinds. All Goods sent by 
PASSENGER train Carriage Paid on receipt of order. 


Digitized by 


u Carriage Paid on receipt i 

v GoOgll 



.GLASS.. 


8peclal Prices for Cash with Order In Hull. 
CLASS, H* 1 oz. 


Boxes, 100 200 

sq.ft, so ft. 

8 x Bin. 26 6 45- 

9 x 7m. 29- 47 6 

10 x8m. 32 6 59- 

12,13.14.15x8m. 35- 61 - 
11,12,13,14x9m. 3 >6 62 3 
12,13, 14 x lOin. 37 6 64- 
13 t 11 in. 38 6 65 6 

16,18,20 x lOin. 1 

16,18,20 x llin. j * 08 * 


Boxes. 100 200 

sq. ft. sq. ft. 
12,14.15,16, 18. t 

20.22.24 x J2m. i 10 
16. 17. 18, 20 x\ 

13m.I 

16, 18. 20. 22, y 
x 14m. J 

20.22.24 x15mA 
IS. 20. 22. 24 x 44 - 

lfiin. ; ..J 

20,22,21 x 18m, 43 • 


68 - 


42 - 70 8 


73 6 
77/- 
owt., 


'*■■■ 14 icwt - 7 * 

DIAMONDS, 7 6 and 10 6 eaoh. 

GLASS CUTTERS, 6-wheel, 1 6 eaoh. 

MIXED PAINTS. 7-lb. lever tins. White, 
10 a stone; ordinary colours, 7 ,- per atone 


■BURTON ST.. HULL. Estab. 1843.■ 


First invented and First ever since. 

BEWARE OF IMITATIONS 

Tho "PERFECT" 

WEED KILLER 

PRICE: 4 Tins, to make 10*1 Galls, of Liquid. 9s , carr. 
paid ; also in Liquid, all sized Packages, 4 Galls., to make 
100 Galls., 93., carr. paid. Prices reduced for quantity. 
Sole Maker*— 

MARK SMITH, Ltd., Louth 

LINCOLNSHIRE. 


- - - - -—- - —- salmon twine 

square mesh NeU bound with cords, guaranteed cover 
measured length and width 4Jd sq. yard, any length, width 
supplied; selected weather proof stout 1-inch square mesh 
Nets, bound with cords, any size, 3d. square yard; ditto, 
medium, 2Jd. square yard, as supplied to Royal Gardons 
over 30 years. lam the largest Hand Braided Net Maker 
in the United Kingdom; also Maker of Tennis Nets, Rick 
Covers, Greenhouse Shading, etc. Goodspromptly 
dispatchod by passenger train, carriage paid, on receipt of 
order, and satisfaction guaranteed: samples posted n n 
application. W. OLIVER ALLEN. Garden Net 
VVorks, Porthleven, Cornwall. Established 100 years. 

THE APPLE in ORCHARD and GARDEN. 

-L -Containing full account of its culture, with special 
chapter on Apple Cookery. Price 6d. ; by post, 8d. 
PUBLISHER, 63, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, W.C. 2. 


MANY YEARS RFPUTATION. 

EUREKA/ 

LASTING RESULTS-NO NEW EXPERIMENT 


J 

> 


LABOUR SAVERS." eureka" lawn sand. 

Soilfume Nicotine. Insecticides Fumers. 
SPRAYS. AND OTHER CHEMICALS & SUNDRIES. 
See List Please ask your agent for the Euetna 
ARTICLES- They ARE ALWAYS SATISFACTORY IF ANY 5 
DIFFICULTY in OBTAINING WE SEND DIRECT. CARRIAGE »I0 


Oily AddrrssTOM LIN SON & HAYWARD L” LINCOLN. 


Sale of Surplus Stock. 

Wc still hold certain small slocks of 

CARDEN SEATS, CARDEN ENCINES & PUMPS, 
also CARDEN ROLLERS, WATER CARTS, 
CARDEN ARCHES, and HAND LICHTS 

which we shall be pleased to clear at special prices, subject 
to being unsold. Particulars on application. 

BOULTON & PAUL, Ltd., ROSE LANE WORKS, 

NORWICH. 

Advertisement Rates, 

Scale of Charges for 
Advertisements in 

“GARDENING ILLUSTRATED.” 


Line Advertiscmonts.-Single insertions, 9L tv»r 

line, minimum three liues (about twenty words fill the firs; 
three lines, and nine words each additional line). Front 
l>age. if guaranteed. Is. per line. Nn reduction for sene* 
Terms for Display Advertisements, nk pir 

inch (reduction for senes). 

Advertisers not having a regular account at the offi'i 
must accompany their orders with remittance. Order* snl 
advertisement copy should be addresse 1— 

MANAGER, 

63, LINCOLN S INN FIELDS, LONDON, W.C. 2. 


If you are interested in this week’s 

“GARDENING ILLUSTRATED,” 

please order the paper through your local Newsagent, or direct by post 
Irom the Publisher, at 63, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C. 2. 

The cost is 2d. weekly ; or by post for three months, 2/6; six 
months, 5/-; twelve months, 10/-; for Abroad, 12/-. Annual subscribers 
will receive the year’s complete Index to the volume free of charge. 

To Publisher or Newsagent 

Please deliver “ Gardening Illustrated ” weekly for which I 
enclose _ 


Name ___ 

(Mr., Mrs., or Miss) 

Address (in full) _ 
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ROSE CLIMBING CRAMOISIE. 

Mr favourite Rose in flower rambling 
over a tail Holly, neither tree nor Rose ever 
touched by the primer. It is one of a 
number of own root plants scattered about 
some years ago at the foot of Hollies and 
Laurels true (not the evergreen Cherry 
Laurel) in the hope of their thriving. 
Some have survived, and the effect of 
colour is among the beet given us by. the 
noblest Roses, wild or garden. The soil is 
stiff and cold, and about the roots only 
trailing Briars and weeds. 

It is hopeless to get a like result unless 
we get the climbing variety on its natural 
roots. Simple as that way is, one cannot 
get plants of it in the ordinary Rose 
nursery bound up in the stereotyped 
routine of murdering the China Rose on 
the Dog Briar, which soon kills the Rose, 
having first prevented any healthy growth 
of the Rose. As in many parts every 
hedgerow is full of Dog Briars, there is no 
need to stock our gardens with them. In 
these busy days the Briar coming up 
among all the bought garden Roses is a 
perpetual nuisance. I forget who raised 
this queen of China Roses so far as we 
know them, but he deserves a monument, 
and the best is good plants of the Rose. 
As our Essex and other great Rose growers 
are deaf to all who ask for this Rose in 
the right way, I go to T. Smith, of Newry, 
from whom I got my plants. For those 
who already have the kind, increase Is 
easy from cuttings of the firm, half-ripened 
shoots about 10 inches long put into the 
open ground in September. W. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

The white Anchusa. — Messrs. Perry 
send us a white form of the Dfopmore 
Anchusa, very interesting to try for its 
effect among the blue forms of this now 
much-grown plant.—W. 

From Glaenevin. — We are having a 
splendid spring; all crops very promising, 
vegetables first-rate, and good promise of 
fruit. Flowering trees and shyubs have 
been better than usual, but did not last 
long in flower. Do you happen to know 
of a Lilac sold by Lemolne in the nineties 
as S. vulgaris macrostachya? I do not 
think it is a vulgaris form, probably a 
hybrid, but one of the most charming of 
all the Lilacs, large, loose panicles of soft 
pink.— F. W. Moore. 

Zau8ohneria callfornica. — This plant 
survived last winter without any protec¬ 
tion, and has never looked so well as it 
does to-day. For years it has been care¬ 
fully nursed through the winter, with no 
response. It has sulked, and neither in¬ 
creased nor flowered. Now, however, in 
response to neglect hegofteti of lost inter¬ 
est, it lias sent up several fresh shoots at 
sopie distance from the old root and pro¬ 
mises to flower well.— A. T. Johnson, 
N. Wales. 

Aubrietia on wall. —I enclose you two 
photos of the old-fashioned mauve 
Aubrietia growing freely upon an old 
garden wall. They seeded there years ago, 
but this spring have been particularly 
beautiful, in spite of long and bard frosts. 
The plants hang down in clusters from a 
tiny root between thes stones in the wall, 
and one part w^ere | jujjr ou ddM (£? Ivy 


the effect was lovely. The plants are on 
a wall with a Pear-tree.— South of 
Ireland. 

[Many thanks for photos, which, we are 
sorry to say, are not clear enough and 
impossible of reproduction.— Ed.] 

Roses and rigmaroles. — How nice it 
would be if those who raise and baptise 
Roses had a trace of poetry in their blood 
I so as to keep them off ugly names. Some 
! of the French names are bad, but such a 
name as Mrs. Elisha J. Hicks will^ run 1 
L them hard. As all Roses of the garden 
are hybrids simple names of one word are 
usually the best, and the names of ladies 
in our own and-other tongues give a Large 
choice. Four or five words, like Grand- 
duchess Piccolomini de Quelque Chose, are 
absurd. Think of the gardeners trying to 
j get their tongues round such needless 
words.—W. 

The New Zeeland Veronicas. — In an 

interesting note Mix W. D. Robinson- 
Douglas, of Orchardton, Castle-Douglas, 
Kirkcudbrightshire, speaks of the eomli- 
I tion of the New Zealand Veronicas after 
the winter. Like myself, he has to record 
what may be called the eccentricities of 
the season, as many plants considered 
| hardy have died and doubtful ones have 
survived. He says that while in some 
places shrubby Veronicas have iierished, 
they have not suffered much at Orchard- 
ton. Here the losses among these plants 
have been small, the greatest sufferer 
having been V. edinensis, a nice hybrid 
raised by the late Mr. Robert Lindsay, of 
Edinburgh. V. salieornioides, V. Hectori, 
V. plnguifolia, V. Lindsayi, and others 
have survived.—S. Arnott. 

Grape Hyacinths.— Few spring-blooming 
bulbs can surpass these, especially when 
seen in a big mass. Early in May I saw in 
a garden at Camberley in the front of a 
bed of Ghent Azaleas a big mass in full 
bloom associated with Narcissus Quedn of 
Spain. On the other side was a big mass 
of double white Arabis. I have seen these 
in this position for six or eight years, and 
each spring they appear to me to be more 
beautiful. This type of gardening is by 
no means expensive, while the labour is 
very little. This Hyacinth thrives in our 
light, sandy soil. The same may be said 
of the Glory of the Snow (Chionodoxa). 
In heavy soils I have found this Grape 
Hyacinth hard to grow, and had to provide 
a larder of good soil, such as old potting 
soil, etc.—C., Surrey. 

The hardiness of Dahlias.— I refer again 
to this subject in view of the severe frosts 
of the past winter and spring. About 
seven years ago half-a-dozen roots of the 
Pico n y - flo we red Souv. de Gustave Duzon 
were put out at the back of a hardy plant 
border. They have been left undisturbed 
and have annually reappeared, grown 
luxuriantly, and bloomed exceptionally 
well. In view of the past winter’s record 
it was hardly expected that they would 
survive, but they have done so. Now 
(June Gth) they are almost a foot in 
height, while others planted in May in a 
dormant state ate only a few inches above 
the ground. This would lead one to the 
conclusion that when well established and 
planted in a warm border, as is the case 
with those under notice. Dahlias are 
hardier than is popularly supposed.— 
VV. McG., Balmae. 
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Geranium Lowel.— In 1003 Mr. Bowles 
gave me Geranium Lowei, about 15 inches 
high, like a gigantic Herb Robert. This 
was quite hardy for some years, ami 
seeded itself freely. Several plants were 
protected at the roots last winter with a 
coating of cinders, 'but are apparently 
dead. I have no doubt it is best to let 
these Geraniums seed themselves rather 
than to collect the seed. 1 should be glad 
to have the experience of other gardeners. 
—E. Charles Buxton, Coed Dcrir, 
Bettws-y-Coed. 

Rhododendrons in woodland shade.— 

My bushes of these have flowered freely 
this year, but in others in the full sun the 
lovely bloom is short-lived. In a wood a 
few' bushes look quite fresh and tell one 
we might well plant in the shade. In that 
ease and in all cases the plants should he 
on their natural roots from layers or seed, 
otherwise we slut 11 have another lot of tin* 
Pontic kind of wiiich the land is too full 
already. As to seedlings, often excellent 
for the purpose, one might select a sot of 
good colours in nurseries where seedlings 
are raised periodically. The soil in wood¬ 
land is often the best one could desire for 
| the hardy*Rhododendrons, the great enemy 
being the practice of grafting on the Pontic 
kind.—W. 

Phlox 8uffrutioosa.— I am pleased to fee 
Mr. Cornhill (page 307) speaking in favour 
of the Phloxes of the suffrutieosa section. 
I fear they are not so widely cultivated as 
they were at one time in the north. Many 
of the best varieties originated in Scot¬ 
land, wiiere at one time they were greater 
favourites than now r . I believe their de¬ 
cline in public favour was due to the fact 
that they are over before the autumn 
flower shows. They make capital border 
plants and stand the northern winters as 
w'ell as the deeussata varieties. There are 
some lovely wiiites, such as Lady Napier, 
Miss Robertson, and Snowflake. Harri¬ 
son! and Mrs. Taylor are white tinged 
with pink. Rosy Gem (crimson shaded 
with rosy-lilac) is beautiful. Mrs. Miller 
(rosy-lilac) and Ciceron (dark lilac) are 
both nice varieties.—S. A. 

Fine Oriental Popples.— Those, from Mr. 
Perry's hardy plant farm at Enfield, atv 
superb in colour, but bad travellers. 
Growing some in Grass I have a fair idea 
of their splendid colour value. We mowed 
a meadow- yesterday (June loth) which 
had a bold group of Oriental Poppies in 
it, the effect of wiiich often reflected in 
the near water all admired. The odd 
tiling is the plants do not suffer a hit by 
being mown over. Some we have in rough 
Grass not mown, and that is the best way 
to use the plants. In the garden they are 
in the gardener’s way after their flower¬ 
ing time is l«ist, but the finest of all mid¬ 
summer colours may well be seen in any 
rough place among Grass or weeds. For 
this purpose the taller forms are good. 
Mr. Perry has raised several dwarf, 
miniature forms of much value, and all 
w'ould do in the Grass, though when new 
they may get a home in the flow’er garden 
or mixed border. 

Double-flowered white Lilacs.— On June 
5th an Award of Merit was given by the 
Floral Committee of the Royal Horticul¬ 
tural Society to Lilac Miss Ellen Will- 
rnott, in every wav.a desirable variety, 
the plant being of ffee gfmvtli, while the 
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individual flowers are large, of good 
shape, and borne in huge clusters. The 
white, too, is good and clear. This variety 
cannot be regarded as a novelty, for it was 
sent out by the raiser, M. Lemoine, of 
Nancy, in 1903. The first of these double 
white varieties of M. Lemoine’s raising 
was Mme. Lemoine, which until the ad¬ 
vent of Miss Ellen Willmott was the best. 
It forms a very handsome tree, as a speci¬ 
men near where I am writing this proves. 
For forcing, Mme. Lemoine is particularly 
suited, and large numbers are treated in 
this way. Another desirable kind for this 
treatment is Mme. Casimir Perrier, whose 
blossoms are, in the open, of not quite so 
clear a tint as those of the two previously 
mentioned.—W. T. 

Tulips in Crass.— I wonder how many of 
the wild kinds of Tulip will be happy in 
our Grass fields. One would not look for 
the hybrids of finely-bred florists’ sorts to 
endure any such captivity. I have now a 
good effect in a meadow near the house 
and in view of it which is soon to be mown 
for hay, and there T. macroepeila grows 
and puts up with the mowing twice a year. 
In many places there are bits of Grass not 
worth moving or only mown late in 
summer, and on such spots one should 
begin. The great world of Tulips in a wild 
state in many northern meadow’s should 
offer us a chance of finding a brilliant kind 
that might t*e as happy in our fields. So 
far as one sees now the Tulip thrives best 
in a free, open soil.—W. 

Meconopsls oambrlca. — Of Meconopsis 
cambrica (the Welsh Poppy) I heard it 
said the other day that it is “ an all-per¬ 
vading w T eed” in a garden where it has 
been allowed to seed. It is too true in 
gardops where seedlings of all kinds ap¬ 
pear by the thousand, but in some places 
it does not sow itself so freely as all that. 
It is, however, difficult to keep within 
bounds, and ought not to be imported into 
a good border or rock garden. In wild and 
semi-wikl places the case is different. I 
know of a really pretty effect produced by 
it in a shady border under trees, where 
only a gleam or two of sunshine can find 
admission. There the Welsh Poppy flowers 
freely, and, as there are hundreds of 
plants, the effect is good, especially when 
the sunshine filtering through the foliage 
above lightens still further the yellow 
flowers. The orange-coloured variety was 
a favourite of the late Rev. C. Wolley- 
Dod, but it is not at all common and does 
not come absolutely true from seeds.— 
S. A. 

The 8oldanella8. — Soldanella alpina is 
another plant characteristic of the turfy 
Alps, where, as soon as the snow, has 
thinned sufficiently, its beautifully fringed, 
lilac bells rise up often through the snow, 
and in some places mingled with Crocus 
vernus spring up through the recently un¬ 
covered and still brown and sodden turf 
in such thousands as to spread a film of 
colour as far as the eye can reach. 
Soldanella alpina, I regret to say, is one 
of those plants that soon misses its friends 
in this lowland garden, and there lan¬ 
guishes and dies, and I have ceased to 
collect and condemn it to such a sad fate. 
On the other hand, I collect all the more 
assiduously the handsome evergreen tufts 
of the larger species, S. montana, when¬ 
ever I am lucky enough to meet with them, 
for with care, which means liberal top- 
dressings and an ever-ready eye and hat¬ 
pin for greedy slugs, it will not only live, 
but thrive and flower in any half-shaded 
place. This seems to make it a much more 
robust and obliging plant in gardens. In 
spite of these good qualities the true S. 
montana is seldom offered for sale,—E. A. 
Bowles in The Garde 

^ Digitized by GOOSlC 


Exochord as.— I have read with interest 
in the issue of Gardening for June 10th 
(p. 326) the notes of “K. R. W.” on “ The 
Exochordas,” and, while I agree with the 
views expressed regarding these handsome 
shrubs, they haVe, in my experience, a 
serious defect, in that they are such shy 
bloomers. I refer particularly to Exor- 
chorda grandiflora and E. Alberti. I find, 
them free; in fact, luxuriant growers, but 
I get little, if any, bloom. If you or any 
of your readers can explain my experience 
and tell me whether it is exceptional or 
not I shall be greatly obliged.— Holmes- 
trowe. 

Grafting Tree Paonles.— Mr. McGuffog is 
quite right as to this being a stupid prac¬ 
tice. I have this letter from a soldier in 
Norfolk:— 

u At a farmhouse in Sheringham 
Park I saw a magnificent Tree Paeony, 
the old pink one. It was 6 feet high 
and more through, and was carrying 
not far short of 100 massive blooms. It 
was a fine sight. I was in the ranks at 
the time, so could not go and inspect it 
at close quarters, much as I would have 
liked to.” 

This was probably one of the plants 
brought over on their natural roots and 
before the goose propagator had the 
fatuous idea of grafting a lovely shrub on 
the tuber of a herbaceous kind.—W. 

Improved varieties of the 8iberlan Iris. 

—Evidently this Iris, of vast distribution 
in its natural habitats, varies much, and 
some good kinds are coming into gardens. 
They are graceful plants for the water¬ 
side, very hardy and needing no care be¬ 
yond right placing. Mr. Perry, of the 
Plant Farm, Enfield, sends us a series of 
these, but Irises do not travel well and 
should be fairly judged only where grow¬ 
ing. Among them Perry’s Blue, Edna 
Perry, Lady French, and Sir Douglas 
Haig are all good kinds. As easily grown 
as any native waterside plants, they give 
welcome effects in early summer days. 

"The Creeping Rosemary is, I suppose. 
Rosmarinus prostratus, which I took to 
be much hardier than it is. I thought it 
would be as enduring as the common 
Rosemary, and put it on a mound in an 
exposed position. It is killed*- root and 
branch, and must therefore be classed 
among the things of which a hard winter 
takes heavy toll.”—J. Cornhill. 

-My experience of the Creeping 

Rosemary is quite in accord with that 
of Mr. Cornhill (page 307). It has passed 
through some winters, but at the most two 
or three years may be reckoned as its 
allotted span in our climate. This is a , 
pity, as it is a charming little plant for 
the rock garden, and would have filled a 
place difficult to occupy as well by any 
other plant. "With us, however, the com¬ 
mon Rosemary perishes in winter in many 
gardens, though it survives longer than It . 
prostratus.— S. Arnott. 

[The Latin term is needless ; the English 
name good. It is a southern form of the 
Rosemary—a bush, living over a great 
area, and varying from seed. This may 
be a bit more tender, but it is a plant I 
cannot be without, as it is so good to grace 
a low, dry wall or a poor sandy bank. It 
roots freely.— W.] 

Geranium anemon&follum. — In 1S97 I 
saw a Geranium in a garden at the foot of 
Snowdon, which I was told w r as G. 
anemonaefolium, about 2 feet high with 
bright magenta flowers. There w’ere many 
self-sown seedlings. I planted some on a 
very dry slope facing south, where they 
flourished for a good many years. When 
this slope was more or less cultivated the 


Geranium died out. Since then I have 
tried it in several different positions, but 
it has not proved hardy. Three stray 
plants were protected by liandlights about 
November. In the middle of April they 
seemed to be quite healthy, but died soon 
after the liandlights were removed. I 
think the finest G. anemomefolium I ever 
had came up in a deep bed of cinders and 
lived many years. — E. C. Buxton, 
Bettws-y-Coed. 

Suckering Rose Marie Van Houtte.— in a 

recent note I said this was happy on the 
Briar. I now find I was wrong, as in the 
largest group I have, vigorous shoots of the 
Briar have sprung up. It has fallen to me 
to look after the Rose beds, tbe gardener 
being in the army, and so I take more 
notice of tbe evil tiling, a Dog Briar in 
the wrong place. The best blooms of 
Marie Van Houtle I ever saw were on 
plants on their own roots, and so 1 must 
begin again.and strike stout cuttings in 
the autumn in a bed where Marie Van 
Iloutte is to live, I hope, for long years, 
so as to avoid the need of transplanting.— 
W. 

Escallonia Phllippiana. — Surely your 
correspondent, “ E. B. S., Hardwick” 
(p. 320), has made a slip in classing this 
Escallonia as an evergreen, as it is 
strictly deciduous. In this latter respect 
it is distinct from all the other Eseallonias, 
which are more or less evergreen, though 
in such a winter as the last most of them 
lost a good many of their leaves. It is 
questionable if, say last March, the other 
species named—E. macrantha—would be in 
many places looked u|w>n as strictly an 
evergreen. In mild winters, however. It 
is fully entitled to l*e regarded as such, 
whereas under any conditions E. Phi lip- 
pi ana loses the whole of its leaves. This 
last is a very ornamental species, as it is 
of graceful, habit and flowers profusely in 
June and July. Furthermore, it is the 
hardiest of all the Eseallonias. In addi¬ 
tion to this it is one of the parents of that 
desirable hybrid, E. Langleyensis, whose 
charming rosy-carmine blossoms are borne 
in great profusion, and tbe graceful semi- 
pendulous character of its branches stands 
it in good stead when trained to a wall 
or fence.—W. T. 

Aster alpinus.— It was once, my good for¬ 
tune to be at Mount <Vnis when Aster 
alpinus was at its best. The plant was 
growing by the thousand in the short 
alpine turf w hich covers the curious undu¬ 
lating limy links in front of the Hotel do 
la Foste, and I spent much time in hunt¬ 
ing for specially good forms. The plant 
w*as very variable within certain limits. 
Some were larger, or smaller, or darker 
violet, or fuller-pedalled than the average 
type, while a few' inclined to pink ami 
rosy-lilac. I sent home a dozen or so 
plants, all more or less distinct, and among 
them one which was quite outstanding for 
size, colour, and fullness of petal. I have 
since discarded all the other forms for this 
one. As I saw it wild at Mount Cenis it 
W’as good, and stood out among all its 
fellow’s, but as I see it to-day—a fair-sized 
bed of it—after several years of cultiva¬ 
tion, it is very good indeed. The flowers 
are each inches across, golden-centre^ 
with a full circle of fine violet ray-petals, 
and the stout, stiff stems are 0 inches high. 
The plant has improved out of all recogni¬ 
tion under cultivation, good though it was 
in the wild state. It is the best Aster 
alpinus I have seen, though it is quite 
likely that equally fine forms are in culti¬ 
vation. To distinguish it from commoner 
forms I call it Aster alpinus Elliott’s 
variety.— Clarence Elliott, Stevenage. 

[A bold, handsome form.—E d.] 
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Clematis Mmc. Edouard Andre. From a drawing by H. G. Mcon. 


colour, but also in form, for though a 
hybrid of ('. Viticella, it bears little trace 
of its influence, being in habit and charac- 
, ter related to the C. Jackmanl group, with 
all their vigour of growth and freedom of 
blooming. The flowers, each 4 inches to 
5 inches in diameter on well-established 
plants, are borne freely well into the 
autumn, not only lasting well, but pre¬ 
serving their colouring right to the finish. 
They are also of that peculiar velvety 
shade which seems to vary in intensity in 
different assets. The flowers may vary a 
little in size and shade in different places 
and i>ositions, but given a fair chance this 
Clematis may be/V£tfed on as alrapid and 

Digitized by CjOOQlC 


years ago, several being dead, they were 
replaced, the surface being i>ointed over 
3 inches or 4 inches deep and a mulch of 
good, rotten dung spread over it. Several 
weeks later I had a nice lot of Tufted 
Pansies given me—Harlequin, I believe, 
was the name—w’hich I planted amongst 
the Roses. The first year they were fair, 
the second year very good and much ad¬ 
mired, but in the third year they died out 
completely. Each season the bed w r as top- 
dressed w ith rotten dung (Peat-moss, stable 
dung). Nothing else w r as done to it, not 
even pointed over, only the weeds pulled 
out. The same autumn I had about two 
and a half dozen more Tufted Pansies 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Iris Rembrandt. —This is one of the new’ 
Dutch bulbous Irises, a hybrid set which 
originated from the crossing of the 
Tangiers Iris (I. tlngitana) with other 
large-flow’ered bulbous sorts. Points of 
importance concerning them are their 
early flowering—they precede the Spanish 
Irises by nearly a fortnight—the leathery 
texture of the flow’ers, and their fine pro¬ 
portions. That cited above is a fine blue, 
and of its colour by far the best. The 
standards are bright purple, the light blue 
falls conspicuous by a rich orange- 
coloured blotch l inch across. There is 
nothing among the Sjjanish Irises to com¬ 
pare with it either in its massive propor¬ 
tions, vigour, or big bulbs.—S. S. 


see 
F 

with respect to Anchusas. It seems to me 
that the reason so many people fail with 
them after the first year or so is because 
they neglect to propagate the root-cuttings 
which are always found on healthy plants. 
In other words, they leave the plants to 
themselves, and after a time the suckers 
suddenly collapse. I do not know whether 
I am quite right in my ideas concern¬ 
ing Anchusas, but my own experience with 
them has been similar to that of the old 
Double White Rocket, and it is that, if one 
desires to keep a healthy stock, disturbance 
of the roots and removal to another plot 
must take place. I find that if the root- 
cuttings can he planted in a cold-frame in 
autumn they are generally ready for re¬ 
moval to permanent quarters in spring ; 
but, if possible, I prefer to plant the cut¬ 
tings direct into the borders and cover 
with a handlight, and, as far as I can, 
avoid a second shift in spring. My experi¬ 
ence in Dotting the cuttings coincides with 
that of D. Wilmsliurst—that it has a tend¬ 
ency to starvation. The best results in my 
own case have ahvays been obtained from 
cuttings rooted out-of-doors in the borders 
and protected as suggested in bad weather. 
—WOODB ASTW’ICK. 

Achilleas.— Of the early-blooming Acliil- 
leas there are none to rival the single 
white variety A. Clavennap, that in Juno 
and July graces many gardens. The 
growth of this single form is more free 
than in the popular double kind, A. ptar- 
miea The Pearl, and it has the advantage 
of not being troubled with insect pests, 
which the double form, flowering later, has 
to encounter. Both the sorts under notice 
are rapid growers, and the difficulty often 
is to keep the roots within bounds and 
prevent their spreading into other plants 
in the borders.—W. F. D. 

Gypsophilas. —The shoots of the peren¬ 
nial forms of Gvpsophila sometimes droop 
unexpectedly. Tnis is often due to their 
snapping off at the base, either through 
being blow r n about or in consequence of 
high winds. To avoid loss of bloom it is 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

CLEMATIS MME. EDOUARD ANDRE. 
Flowers approaching red have been scarce 
among Clematises, and until the appear¬ 
ance of this, a variety vastly superior to 
the previous reddish forms in which C. 
Viticella played a part, a really crimson 
form w’as unknown. A seedling raised by 
a French firm at Orleans, it marked a de¬ 
parture in these lovely climbers, not only in 


vigorous grower at once remarkable for 
the richness and number of its crimson 
blossoms. Used in contrast with the 
lighter-coloured varieties of Clematis with 
the old white Jasmine or any similar 
creeper it is most effective, such serving 
to emphasise the richness of its crimson 
flowers. For growing over a pergola or a 
rustic arch or to ramble over a tree-stump 
in a sunny aspect there are few finer 
plants. _ 

LIMING TUFTED PANSIES. 

I have an oblong Rose bed in turf with 
about one dozen Rose-trees in it. Five 


given me, and, having nowhere else ready 
for them to go, I had them planted in the 
Rose bed, fully expecting to see them die 
away the following season. They came 
through the winter very well and made a 
fine show last summer, again passing 
safely through the winter. This spring, 
w’ben toi>-dressing, I had them trimmed 
round very hard, only leaving a tuft in 
the centre of each plant. Shortly after¬ 
wards I noticed that the snails were eat¬ 
ing some of the shoots off, so had some 
lime sow r n all over the bed, Roses and 
Pansies included. I noticed a difference 
in the Pansies at once after the lime. 
They grew aw r ay strongly, of a healthy 
dark green, and are now one mass of 
bloom. I have grown Tufted Pansies for 
some years past, and quite expected Pansy 
sickness, and death, being the fifth year 
in succession. J. M. H. 

Surrey. 
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better now to support the bushes by three 
or four stout stakes around which a cord 
should be drawn. This is a plan I have 
adopted for years in the case of G. pani- 
culata, and it prevents the shoots swaying 
over. Some clumps in my garden have 
been in their present position for fifteen 
years, and give promise of many panicles 
tins season.— Woodbastwick. 

Sowing biennials, etc —The sowing of 
biennials should no longer be deferred. It 
is best to choose an open, sunny situation, 
and sow thinly. Biennials, I‘often find, 
are neglected in the matter of pricking out, 
but those having regard to another year’s 
display will not allow anything to inter¬ 
fere with sowing now. In ‘this connection 
ono thinks of such things as Wallflowers, 
Forget-me-nots, Honesty, Hollyhocks 
(best treated as biennials), Gaillardias, 
Pansies, and Canterbury Bells. Many of 
our favourite perennials may also be sown 
at present, such as Delphiniums, Geums, 
Pyrethrums, etc.— Townsman. 

Aubrieiia Dr. Mules _If I had to choose 

one kind only, this would be the one. Re¬ 
cently I was in a garden where most of the 
kinds were growing side by side, and this 
stood out conspicuous. In a neighbour’s 
garden there are large patches in a very 
poor sandy 8oil. I sometimes think there 
is a difference in the shade of colour of 
the Aubrietia. This may arise from the 
soil the plants are growing in. What is 
the experience of growers who have raised 
it from seed? Does it come true?—C. 

Helianthemums. —Last winter killed a 
number of old plants, but young specimens 
have come through much better. It is not 
generally know n, I think, how' easily Heli¬ 
anthemums may be struck after their 
period of blooming either by layering or 
from cuttings of ripened wood inserted in 
sandy soil. There are various colours, em¬ 
bracing white, crimson, and pink, but none 
is more beautiful than the pink form.— 
Li: a iiurst. 


INCOME TAX. 

Tin: Collector of Taxes for my District in 
Central London called at my house and 
asked that he might ,speak with me 
privately. This request was granted. He 
told me he had sent me several notices for 
payment which had not been attended to, 
and, not wishing to deal harshly with me, 
I bought lie would see me and make a 
personal demand for the money. I told 
him that my accounts were kept by my 
accountants, a city firm, to whom any 
notices received had been sent, and that I 
would at once inquire into thfe matter. My 
accountants replied stating that the re¬ 
quest for payment of over two hundred 
pounds, made by the Collector of Taxes, 
was made in error. 

I cannot suppose that any public servant 
would perpetrate such an act except 
through his not understanding the com¬ 
plexities of the Income Tax Acts. I was 
for some years a Commissioner of Income 
Tax in a London District, and formed then 
•sonic idea of the absurdity of its ways, 
but had no idea before that I should be 
the victim. 


As a means of taxation for State pur¬ 
poses our income tax is a tissue of com¬ 
plexities to such a degree that the Sur¬ 
veyors of Taxes themselves do not always 
understand them. The rain of circulars 
and notices about it is ceaseless. I have 
had one this last week asking me to state 
what I am to receive in the coming year— 
a question I cannot possibly answer. 


W. R. 


\ Market gardeners and nurserymen who 
do not usually hare their accounts kept by 
accountants should examine carefully all 
applications from collectors , and in case 
of any doubt seek the aid of an agent or 
surveyor used to dealing with the income 
tax. —Ed.] 
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GARDEN PE8T8 AND FRIENDS. 

HOW TO DEAL WITH WIREWORMS. 
In some places recently-planted Potatoes 
are being damaged by wireworms, and in¬ 
quiries are being made as to the means to 
be taken to' get rid of these pests. Inas¬ 
much as harmless soil insects are some¬ 
times mistaken for wireworms, it is im¬ 
portant that the inexperienced should be 
able *to recognise them. A wireworm is 
light brown in colour with a slightly 
polished and somewhat tough body. It is 
more or less w’orm-sliaped, and has a dis¬ 
tinct head and three pairs of small legs 
just behind the head. WJreworins measure 
up to about $ inch in length. A wireworm 
is the young or larval stage of a click- 
beetle. The insects live as wireworms for 
three years or even longer. They are most 
active in spring and early summer; in the 
late summer, when they often burrow deep 
into the soil, they are likely to do less 
harm. In winter,'especially during cold 
weather, they may go so far down into the 
soil that they are not seen when the 
ground is being dug. A full-fed wireworm, 
after burrowing deeply into the soil in late 
summer, changes into a ‘‘chrysalis” or 
“ pupa,” which later on turns into a beetle. 
In the following summer the beetles lay 
the eggs from which fresh wireworms are 
produced. Almost all plants are attacked 
by wireworm, Broad Beans less, perhaps, 
than other garden vegetables. To rid a 
piece of ground of wireworms requires 
much trouble and considerable time. 
There is no simple remedy for this pest. 

Treatment of ground not under crocs.— 
If the ground is bare of crops, digging it ex¬ 
poses the wireworms to the attack of 
birds; similarly, poultry penned on ^ 
newiy-dug piece of ground are useful in 
devouring wireworms. Naphthalene, too, 
at the rate of not less than 2 oz. per square 
yard, dug in, helps to destroy the pest; 
but the price of this may be prohibitive ; 
only so much should be spread as can be 
dug in on the same day that it is applied. 
It is not advisable to use this insecticide 
wiien the ground is under a crop. . Proprie¬ 
tary insecticides have sometimes given 
good results, but at other times they have 
failed completely. It is unlikely that any 
of these remedies will succeed if they can 
only be applied on the surface wiiilst the 
wireworms are far below ? . 

Treatment of ground under crops. —The 
chief means for reducing damage by wire- 
worms is to encourage the rapid growth of 
the crop. This may be done by applying, 
in the form of a top-dressing, either sul¬ 
phate of ammonia at the rate of 1 lb. per 
rod, or .soot, one gallon per rod. In apply¬ 
ing sulphate of ammonia, which should 
preferably be in the form of a fine powder, 
care should be taken to spread it uni¬ 
formly and to hoe the ground immediately 
after the application in order to prevent 
the material from burning. If the soil is 
dry and water is available, a thorough 
watering after the sulphate of ammonia 
has been spread will help to wash it dow’n 
to the roots. Soot, if taken direct from 
the chimney, should lie in a heap for a 
week or tw T o before being spread on the 
soil. Another means of reducing the 
damage done by the pest is thorough culti¬ 
vation. Hoe frequently. If any such roots 
as Carrot, Beet, or Mangold are available, 
they may be used as “bait.” For this 
purpose cut the roots in pieces and put a 
piece at the end of a short stick. Bury 
the pieces in the ground with the stick pro¬ 
jecting, and pull the “ baits ” up and de¬ 
stroy any worms feeding upon them. 

In the case of Potatoes, even if some 
wireworms are found attacking the seed, 
it should not be assumed that complete 


failure of the crops will result; provided 
the growing parts pf the plant are not de¬ 
stroyed a partial crop may be obtained in 
spite of the presence of the pest. If, how¬ 
ever, the attack is so severe that it be¬ 
comes evident that no crop is to be ex¬ 
pected, before planting another crop, dig 
up the Potatoes and treat all those con¬ 
taining wireworms in such a way that the 
pests are killed. For instance, Potatoes 
may be fed to pigs or poultry. 

Crops to follow' Potatoes destroyed by 
wireworm.— If transplanted plants can be 
obtained, Onions and Leeks may be 
planted. Turnips and Sw'ede Turnips may 
also be sown, but care should be taken to 
sow r sufficient seed to allow for a certain 
amount of loss. When thinning the crop, 
do not at first thin to the distance at which 
the permanent plants are to grow\ At 
each thinning remove only sufficient plants 
to give room to the growth of the others. 
In the case of crops which are pricked out, 
keep a reserve bed to replace failures. 
Good and constant cultivation extending 
over one or two seasons will generally re¬ 
duce the numbers of wireworms iu the soil. 

A leaflet dealing with this subject may 
be obtained from the Food Production De¬ 
partment, 72, Vietoria-street, S.W. 1. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The grey squirrel in England. — Grey 
squirrels are undoubtedly somewhat in¬ 
jurious to bird life, but apparently not to 
a great extent under normal conditions. 
However, when they become abnormally 
abundant, as sometimes happens in public 
gardens and parks, and food becomes 
correspondingly scarce, they may be re¬ 
sponsible for a considerable reduction in 
the bird population. It would then be¬ 
come a question of either feeding the 
squirrels sufficiently or eliminating enough 
of them so that the natural food supply 
would suffice in order to protect the birds. 
If it becomes desirable to reduce their 
numbers in London parks it would be a 
simple matter to accomplish it by baited 
traps. If they are as tame as they are in 
our parks they can readily be caught with 
a landing net. Vernon Bailey, of this 
bureau, has a small garden at his home in 
the city where he grow's a variety of 
plants. In the same yard is a large Oak- 
tree with a nesting-box in w hich a pair of 
squirrels have for years raised their young 
without doing any injury to the vegetatiou 
in the yard wiiieh they frequent.—E. W. 
Nelson, Chief, Biological Survey, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture. 

Cherries and song birds.—I see an ap¬ 
peal from “ L. C. T.,” Wellsville, O., ask¬ 
ing for suggestions to keep song birds from 
his Cherry-trees. Teddy bears, stuffed 
cats, etc., are quite useless, as robins and 
starlings pay no attention to them, and 
covering trees with nets would cost more 
than the Cherries are worth. I hit on a 
device so simple it is a winder no one had 
thought of it before. For years I had been 
pestered by starlings and robins, literally 
stripping my big Cherry-tree, which stands 
within 10 feet of my house. Last year not 
a bird came near it. This is what I did. 
I bought say 2 yards of the bright red 
cotton stuff called Turkey red, rigged it on 
a long pole, similar to the “ banners ” used 
in Sunday schools, and fastened it to a 
stout limb of the tree, with the cloth hang¬ 
ing down so as not to twist around the 
pole. Every Cherry ripened. After I had 
all I wanted, and supplied all my neigh¬ 
bours, I took the banner down, and within 
half a day the birds returned and stripped 
the tree. The same device will protect 
berry patches.—C. F. W. in Rural New 
Yorker. 
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ROCK, ALPINE, BOG, FERN, AND 
WATER GARDENS. 

PANSY LA LORRAINE ON ROCK 
BORDER. 

This Pansy, a modest looking dwarfish 
kind, flowers for a long period in all 
Vi fathers, even in spots in the sun. It 
seems a hybrid with a field Pansy, and is, 
we think, a gain of M. Lemoine,-of Nancy. 
As so many of the Tufted Pansies are apt 
to leave one it is pleasant to have one that 
does not suffer from drought or other 
enemies of the Pansy in southern gardens. 
The colour is mauve with a well-marked 
eye, and the effect in a group is pretty. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Epilobium glabellum.— Last summer I 
flowered for the first time a very pretty 


new rock garden plant which came to me 
labelled “ Epilobium species, Dunedin.” 
It grew about 5 inches high and had a 
rather prostrate stem from which sprang 
a number of erect side shoots with narrow- 
ish inch-long leaves and spikes of large 
pure white flowers. It flow’ered profusely 
right through middle and late summer and 
till quite late in autumn. In winter the 
leaves were very attractively marbled 
witli red and green, becoming quite 
brilliant towards spring. I am always a 
little shy about New Zealand plants. So 
many of them, even if not actually killed 
by cold, die in the winter from other 
causes. But this New’ Zealand Epilobium, 
which I learn is E. glabellum, came 
through last winter not only unscathed, 
but actually with added beauty of leaf¬ 
colouring. I had it in half-shade on lime¬ 
stone moraine at my nursery and on a 
sunny rock bank of loam in my private 
garden. In botk^places seedlings have 
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sprung up round the parent plants this 
spring. An Epilobium which sow’s itself 
about may put the wary gardener on his 
guard. Some of them are such notorious 
malefactors in this respect. But Epi¬ 
lobium glabellum is quite trustworthy, 
and will never become a pest. This year 
it came into flower in May, and is still 
(June 15th) full of blossom, and looks as 
though it would continue to flower for 
many weeks yet. Epilobium glabellum is 
quite new to me, and I do not find it men¬ 
tioned in any book on rock plants. Nichol¬ 
son’s Dictionary of Gardening does not 
mention it, but it is so easily grown, has 
such a long flow’ering season, and is so 
neat and pretty that it should become a 
popular rock garden plant.— Clarence 
Elliott, Stevenage. 

Some wall plants.— A handsome Hawk- 
weed (Hieracium villusum) sows itself on 
old wa 11s w r ith me; on stone walks, too, 


where there is no room for soil of any 
kind. A few r seeds might be worth sow¬ 
ing on old w’alls or bridges, or stony banks. 
It is interesting the love of some plants 
for w’alls—the Erinus in three pretty 
colours, the yellow' Fumitory, a very pretty 
foreign Toadflax (Linaria pallida), w’hicli 
loves a wall and sometimes crawls through 
on the other side, our native Thymes, and 
some native Ferns of much grace. The 
Woodruff, which w r e never planted as a 
wall-lover, is creeping through the sand¬ 
stone blocks of a dry wall. The Kenil¬ 
worth Ivy in tw'o forms is creeping among 
Stonecrops. The handsome llairbell (C. 
muralis) makes its way through walls as 
others of the alpine Hairbells w’ould. The 
little creeping Arenaria glow’s over any 
moist stone on old w T alls, but without a 
thought of planting or sow’iug. If in the 
building of a dry wall one had a choice of 
plants there is no limit to the kind of rock 
plants one might grow’ on it. But even 


hungry plants like the purple Rock Cress 
will sow themselves on old walls. My 
prettiest wall effect in early spring is 
from self-sown Aubrietias on an old wall 
of sandstone blocks. Pinks, too, do well, 
and seeds might be sown on old w r alls of 
the Maiden, Cheddar, and other Pinks. 
On my wet ground they rot away in the 
winter and as ground plants I have to 
give them up. The number of Stonecrops 
and Houseleeks that grow’ on walls is 
without end.—W. 

Aquilegia glandulosa. — This Siberian 
s{>ceies is, to my mind, the most beautiful of 
all Columbines. In height it is only about 
12 Inches or 15 inches, but the flowers are 
very large, of a rich sapphire-blue, with 
pure snow-white centres. It is not one of 
the long-spurred Columbines, but this by 
no means detracts from the beauty of the 
flow’ers. Columbines as a family are 
notorious for promiscuous breeding, but 
Aquilegia glandulosa keeps itself to itself, 
and though I grow other Columbines in 
the same garden I have never had any 
but true glandulosa from its seed. Un¬ 
fortunately, many have great trouble in 
growing the plant. Here it succeeds in 
my stiffisli yellow loam without any 
trouble at all. I transplant year-old seed¬ 
lings from seed beds in the open to per¬ 
manent flowering quarters after the first 
good soaking rain that comes in May or 
June. At the present moment (June 17th) 
I am patiently waiting for such a rain, for 
I have many hundred seedlings ready to 
go to their next year’s flowering quarters. 
I recommend good, rich loam and full sun 
for the plant, and I believe year-old seed¬ 
lings transplanted at this time of year are 
a good deal more certain than older 
plants, though I have transplanted and 
successfully flow’ered older specimens.— 
Clarence Elliott, Stevenage. 

Edraianthus Pumllio.— There w r as a de¬ 
lightful display of this pretty alpine in Mr. 
Whitelegg’s group at the Royal Horticul¬ 
tural meeting on June 5th, somew’here be¬ 
tween 100 and 150 plants being staged. 
The whole of the plants w’ere in small 
I>ots and arranged as a foreground to 
other plants, constituting as rich a sw r ard 
of alpine vegetation as could be desired. 
Evidently raised from seeds and just 
reaching their prime, the group demon¬ 
strated in no uncertain way the best 
means of raising such plants and of at¬ 
taining perfection with them. Seedling 
raising and planting on a much more 
generous scale are the only w r ay of 
securing a good display. The w’hole plant 
Is not more than an inch or tw’o high, the 
rich purple cups so thickly set as almost 
to hide the linear glaucous leaves of the 
rosette. A good moraine plant, it may be 
W’ell grown in gritty loam on the rockery. 
—S. S. 

Cotyledon simplicifolius. — While this 
cannot be considered one of the showiest 
of alpine plants, it is, at the moment of 
writing, one of the most distinct of those 
in fiow’er. With the early promise of 
flow'ering, its racemes are for a time more 
or less erect. Presently the racemes arch 
over in such a manner as to suggest at a 
little distance off a miniature laburnum 
in the bud stage. In a group in the rock 
garden at Wisley it was very pretty a 
short time ago, a yard-wide patch contain¬ 
ing scores of the drooping golden tresses. 
In a frame the plant has wintered well 
with me, though just as good, or better, is 
the group referred to and w’hich, without 
doubt, stamps it as quite hardy. It is a 
free-growing subject with fleshy, notched 
leaves, and may be increased freely by 
cuttings or seeds. It is of quite uncom¬ 
mon aspect, and w’orth growing on that 
account.—1£. H. J|pjjuxs. 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 



Pansy La Lorraine in the rock garden. 
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GARDEN FOOD. 

RHUBARB IN FRANCE. 

It is quite true that Rhubarb is not con¬ 
sidered eatable in France, but it is much 
valued in another way. On taking charge 
of a garden in northern France the first 
thing I saw was a big plant of the common 
Rhubarb in an isolated and conspicuous 
position on the lawn. When I asked the 
man I succeeded why it was placed there 
he seemed much surprised and said that 
it was a “ belle plante ornamentale.” 
Later on I happened to visit one of the 
peasant farmers who are so numerous in 
that part of France, and the owner pointed 
out a large specimen of Rhubarb with 
much pride, making the same remark. He 
was astonished when I told him that acres 
of it were grown in England for supplying 
the London markets, and said, “I suppose 
they eat the leaves as salad.” I do not 
think that he had a very clear idea of the 
way it is used in this country, for the 
simple reason that the pies, puddings, and 
tarts so favoured with us are unknown in 
France, and I never saw anything of the 
sort in Germany and Switzerland, although 
I lived In these countries several years, 
and I never saw a plant of Rhubarb "there. 
The Rhubarb is so common with us that 
we do not recognise any beauty in it, but 
allowed to develop and to bloom, it is 
really handsomer than its relatives which 
enjoy some popularity as ornamental 
plants. Were it not a common vegetable 
and not difficult to grow it would un¬ 
doubtedly be much prized. The fine 
Cucumbers in favour in this country are 
not considered wholesome in France, and 
unless things have much altered since I 
lived there, which, of course, may be the 
case, no one would eat them. Thinking to 
surprise the natives I sent for seeds from 
England and put the plants on spent hot¬ 
beds. It was a fine summer, and the re¬ 
sult was surprising, and I should doubt if 
such a crop of Cucumbers was ever seen in 
the opeu. The plants grew freely and in 
the end climbed up into the branches of a 
low tree, where the fruit hung in great 
abundance. To my great chagrin, how¬ 
ever, not a single fruit was touched. 

J. Cornhill. 


VEGETABLES IN JUNE. 

A larger variety of green vegetables is 
grown in this country than in any other 
country of Europe, and there is no reason 
why they should not be grown in sufficient 
quantity to supply the requirements of the 
population. People are concentrating their 
efforts far too much upon the production 
of Potatoes and too little upon the produc¬ 
tion of other vegetables. It would be no 
great loss to the country 'if the Potato were 
deposed, for a time at least, from its posi¬ 
tion as our chief vegetable. It is far from 
being indispensable, and of late years it 
has been subject to a loss of vitality and 
to various kinds of diseases. People have 
taken so kindly to the various substitutes 
for Potatoes introduced during the last few 
months that I very much doubt if the 
Potato will ever be restored to its former 
status. 

The excellent French custom of serving 
vegetables as a separate course has become 
increasingly popular in this country since 
the war broke out. I shall therefore give 
a few reel lx's of dishes suitable for this 
purpose. 

Spinach a la Francaise.— Take 3 lb. of 
Spinach. Pick the leaves from the stalks 
and wash tljem well in several waters. 
Drain them; throw them into a saucepan 
with plenty of slightly-salted boiling water 
and let them boil for five minutes. Press 
the Spinach, and tfiyQjv it into coJd water 
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for half an hour to preserve the colour. 
Take it out of the water a little at a time, 
press the moisture thoroughly from it, and 
chop it small. Dissolve 2 oz. of fresh 
butter in a saucepan, and stir the Spinach 
in it over the fire till it is hot and dry. 
Add to it gradually two or three table¬ 
spoonfuls of boiling cream. Add a dessert¬ 
spoonful of powdered sugar and a pinch of 
salt, and stir over the fire until the mix¬ 
ture is absorbed. Then serve the Spinach 
very hot, garnished with fried sippets of 
bread. 

Sorrel a la Francaise. —Take 3 lb. or 
so of fresh green Sorrel, pick the leaves 
from the stems and wash them in several 
waters. Put them into a stewpan with a 
pint of boiling water in which a table¬ 
spoonful of ^alt has been dissolved, and boil 
quickly till tender. Take up, drain, and 
rub the Sorrel through a wire sieve. Put 
it into a saucepan, and mix with it 2 oz. of 
butter, a dessertspoonful of flour, and a 
little pepper. Stir over the fire till it boils. 
Then let it cool a little, and add three 
tablespoonfuls of cream, and serve with a 
garnish of hard-boiled eggs cut into slices. 

Cauliflowers with cheese. — Choose 
three or four young, firm, white Cauli¬ 
flowers. Cleanse them thoroughly and 
boil till tender, but not overmuch. Powder 
them quickly with grated cheese, and pour 
a good sauce over. When firmly set, add 
another layer of cheese, and strew over 
this some finely-grated breadcrumbs. 
Brown in a hot oven, pour a little sauce 
round, and serve hot. The sauce may be 
made as follows :—Rub a tablespoonful of 
flour into £ oz. of fresh butter, mix it 
smoothly over the fire, and add very gradu¬ 
ally a breakfastcupful of water, a pinch of 
salt, and a pinch of pepper.- Stir con¬ 
stantly till it boils, then take it from the 
fire for a minute or two and add slowly the 
yolk of an egg mixed with the juice of half 
a lemon and a teaspoonful of water. Stir 
until the whole is well mixed.— Licensed 
Victuallers ’ Gazette. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Virginian Newtowns.— As to the New¬ 
town Pippin, of finest flavour, Mr. 
J. Wilkinson Elliott, of Pittsburgh, 
writes:— 

The Newtown Pippin you speak of is 
grown in Albemarle County, Virginia, 
which is on the eastern slope of the 
Blue Ridge Mountains. I have been in 
this section of Virginia, which is given 
up almost entirely to growing New¬ 
town Pippin Apples, and there they 
call them Albemarle Pippins. The 
western Apples are showy, but lack 
flavour. 

The Loganberry. — As a subscriber to 
your paper I often find queries as to the 
Loganberry. In my opinion this is, unless 
grown in large spaces, perfectly worthless 
and a great nuisance at times. No doubt 
it is a fine, showy fruit, but spreading like 
a wild Raspberry. It is useless for dessert, 
and not very palatable when cooked. I 
have had It here, cumbering the ground, 
for about ten years in a kitchen garden of 
two acres, but shall throw it out at end of 
the summer. It may have its uses, but I 
have quite failed to discover them. 
Rather, any day, a good, wholesome Black¬ 
berry.—“ Northants.” 

Cabbages. — Spring Cabbages are very 
late this year, at least in this neighbour¬ 
hood, for, whereas at this date (June Gth) 
they are available in quantity in the 
majority of seasons, only an occasional 
head is now to be found. The plants were 
badly cut in many gardens by the bitter 
winds and frost, and one had to sow as 
early as possible in the present year to fill 
up the gaps. With respect to the query 


in a recent number as to the best variety 
for summer sowing for maincrop purposes 
there are many good sorts, but nothing 
better than a good strain of Wheeler’s 
Imperial. It is the general favourite all 
round this neighbourhood, and if cottagers 
and allotment-holders have a good bed of 
Wheeler’s they think themselves very -for¬ 
tunate. The proper time of seed-sowing 
depends on the district, and it is lack of 
care in this matter that leads to so much 
running in the spring. On or no bout 
August 10th for the southern counties, ten 
days earlier for the midlands, and yet 
again ten days earlier for the north may 
be accepted as a fairly rough estimate of 
the proper time.—E. B. S., Hardwick. 

Rural prosperity of Franee.— There is a 
very interesting and well informed article 
in the April Quarterly Review ” on the 
“ Rural Prosperity of France.” It Is by 
Rosamond F. Spedding, and it shows that 
an immense number of small-holders and 
freeholders is one of the mainstays of 
France during the war. Also it shows 
what is not so generally known, that the 
great freedom of land arrangements in 
France and the great variety in the land 
customs there have worked successfully. 
In various regions of France renting farms 
is usual. The perfect freedom of rural 
conditions in France is one of the main 
sources of the economic and physical well¬ 
being of the nation. 

Wanted a good early Cabbage.— In reply 
to the query in the issue of June 2nd, 1917, 
I cannot find anything to equal Sutton’s 
Harbinger, which I nave grown for a 
number of years. Very few have run to 
seed, and in normal years the heads are 
fit to cut by the middle of April. This 
year I have a bed of 200^ and only lost six 
by the frost.—N. W., Hasfield, Gloucester. 


8ugar!e$s fruit-drying. —In Switzerland, 
where I lived for many years, quite small 
cottagers were accustomed to dry all kinds 
of fruit—Apples, Pears, Plums, Cherries, 
and even wild Whortle, or Hay Berries— 
making a good store for their long, cold 
winters. Should we be fortunate to have 
anything resembling a glut of Apples not 
one single Apple ought to be wasted. The 
better kinds would make pippins and 
Apple rings, while the inferior sorts could 
be cut up and dried without being first 
peeled. This makes a quite eatable dish 
with very little trouble. Should Plums be 
abundant various kinds of Prunes could 
be made, and so on with almost every kind 
of fruit. The method is to spread the 
fruit out carefully on tins or oven shelves 
and slowly dry it. Very little heat is 
necessary. Cherries are generally spread 
first in the sun until they shrivel, when 
they are finished off in slow ovens. 
Further details can be supplied if desired. 
It is also possible to make a very delicious 
preserve called Apple honey, which simply 
means boiling Apples slowly for a very 
long time without any addition of sugar. 
The people of Denmark make this in Hay- 
boxes, thus saving fuel. When cooked 
long enougli it is thick and brown, and 
very sweet, and will keep any length of 
time. In the present time of need surely 
this simple method of increasing our food 
supply is worthy of a trial.— Marccs 
Knox in The Times. 

[A good way, but ts there 80 much need 
of the drying of fruit as there used to be? 
Any country garden should, have fruit in 
the form of good Apples all through the 
winter and spring. And stocks of fresh 
fruit now come to our markets from the 
Antipodes as soon as our winter Apples 
arc over. It is, moreover, doubtful if any 
dried or preserved fruit is as good as fresh 
fruit.—E d.] 

Original from 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

MAGNOLIA PARVIFLORA. 

This has given a new pleasure even to 
those who grow all the old kinds. It 
blooms after the larger kinds have mostly 
gone out of flower. It is a small-growing 
kind and its buds are as welcome as the 
very beautiful sculptured flowers. The 
plants are from layers, as all Magnolias 
that are not raised from seed should be. 
It grows in cool loam, which is all we 


mention is made of the fact that it was 
long known as Fothergilla alnifolia, and is 
even now frequently regarded as such. 
Why this last name, which was given it by 
Linnaeus fils, has been changed, I do not 
know. — K. R. W. 

THE INDIGOFERAS FOR LATE 
FLOWER. 

Although the majority of the'lndigoferas 
are found in tropical climates it is for¬ 
tunate that we have «a few capable of 
standing the varying climatic conditions of 


Jarge bright pink flowers during June and 
July. It spreads rapidly by means of 
suckers, giving us an easy method of pro¬ 
pagation, although it produced seeds for 
the first time in the Arnold Arboretum 
during 191 3. Another taller-growing shrub, 
introduced from Central China by Mr. 
E. H. Wilson and growing to the height of 
more than 0 feet, is 

I. amblyantha. The flowers are pro¬ 
duced in slender axillary racemes, and are 
very numerous and pink in colour. Its 
great value lies in the fact that these 





The small-flowered Magnolia in Japanese vase. 


have to give it. Many of the Magnolia , 
failures in our gardens result from the j 
practice of grafting new kinds on old. 
A native of Japan, it is useful for the 
house when placed iu a Japanese vase. 

The Fothergillas. —It would be a good 
thing if writers, when referring to any par- ! 
ticular plant, were, apart from the latest 
name, to give any synonym by which it is ] 
often known. The note on Fothergillas, 
page 326, furnishes injase in point, as, 
under |4the heading [of Ftw Ga^ki|y>no 


this part of New England. Most of the 
species inhabit the tropical regions of 
Africa, while a few are found in America 
and also Asia. Recent introductions from 
Asia have brought to our gardens one or 
two species that do not produce beautiful 
dyes, but in return give us delightful 
shrubs and beautiful flowers. 

Indigofera Kirilowi, introduced a few 
years ago from Korea by Mr. J. G. Jack, 

) forms a sub-shrub about 3 feet high and 
, annually produces numerous racemes of 


racemes continue to lengthen individually 
and produce a succession of flowers from 
July to October. A few of the flowers pro¬ 
duce seeds that are contained in a long 
and narrow pod. It can be propagated 
fairly easily from cuttings which by the 
end of the year make large plants, as it is 
a rapid grower in its early stages. Another 
low-growing species and more of a hardy 
herbaceous character is 
I. decora var. alba, a very useful plant 
for the rockery :or shrubbery border. The 
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branches are slender and annually kille£ 
to the ground, but they produce during the 
month of July numerous racemes of snow- 
white flowers. It comes from Southern 
China. A similar much-branched, low- 
growing shrub is 

I. Gebardiana, a native of the Hima¬ 
layas, which acts in the same manner as the 
former in regard to hardiness. The foliage 
is neat and pea green In colour, and forme 
a pretty bush, but the bright pink flowers 
are not very freely produced.—W. H. 
Judd in Garden Magazine. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Cydonla japonica. —I am anxious to 
grow Cydonia japonica on a south-west 
wall, as I have seen it on a house in Hove. 
The stems are trained all about the 
windows and are covered with blossoms 
before the leaves appear. I have two 
young trees, and am training them some¬ 
thing i a the way of a cordon fruit-tree— 
that is, letting the main stem lengthen a 
little each year and keeping tfie aide 
shoots pinched. So far, there has been 
no bloom. Where am I wrong ?—G. G. 

[The best way to train a tree of the 
Japanese. Quince to get it to cover a large 
area in a short time is as a five-branched 
cordon, training up the main branches and 
stopping or spurring back the side shoots 
as mentioned in your note. These will, in 
course of time, flower abundantly, but 
until fully established the trees bloom but 
sparsely, and ofttimes not at all. The only 
other item we detect as being wrong in 
your methods is in repressing the growth 
of the main branches or stems too much. 
By shortening them back so severely you 
induce the trees to continue making strong 
growth, and so long as this course is pur¬ 
sued you will fail to obtain the wealth of 
blossom you desire. Once the trees make 
short, twiggy growths in lieu of those of 
some length and of a sappy nature they 
should start flowering.] 

Cornus controversa.— This is one of the 
most ornamental species of the Cornus 
family, and as its flowering qualities be¬ 
come better known it is likely to be widely 
planted. A native of Japan, China, and 
the Himalaya, it was at one time called 
C. brachypoda, but it is quite distinct from 
that little-known species. In Japan it 
grows 40 feet or 50 feet high with a large 
head, and from the way it thrives here 
there is reason to suppose that it will at¬ 
tain its average height when trees have 
been planted long enough to reach 
maturity. Some years ago a tree in the 
Coombe Wood Nursery must have been 
well over 25 feet high. When not in 
flower it presents a commanding appear¬ 
ance by reason of its free-branching and 
luscious foliage, the bold, oval leaves be¬ 
ing bright green above and grey beneath. 
The flowers are cream-coloured and borne 
in flat heads each 4 inches to 6 inches 
across, the flowering time being late May 
and early June. Sometimes a fairly good 
crop of fruit is ripened, the perfected 
berries being bluish-black in colour. There 
does not appear to be any doubt as to itf 
hardiness, for no injury has occurred tc 
young or old plants during the late winter. 
Moreover, it is not fastidious as to soil, 
for it thrives in any fairly good loam. A 
sunny position is desirable.—D. 

Lonioera oillosa. —This pretty Honey¬ 
suckle is not often seen in gardens, but is 
well worth cultivating. Tne flowers are 
now opening on a sunny wall, where the 
orange-yellow flowers are quite attractive. 
The leaves are smooth and glaucous be¬ 
neath, the upper ones near the flowers 
being clasped round the stem. A native 
of British Columbia, it seems quite hardy 
in a sunny position, but in quite ordinary 
winters we have lost plants in a shady 
position in heary "Soil.— Irish Gardening. 
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NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Training Apple and Pear trees. —I have 
an Apple-tree (Cox’s Orange) and two Pear- 
trees (Marie Louise and Doyenne du 
Comice) planted by a wall 8 feet high and 
facing south-east. The trees are 20 feet 
apart, aneb they have reached the top. 
Each has eight branches on each side 
trained horizontally. How much wall 
space may they cover without making too 

f reat demands upon'them. The Anple and 
[arie Louise Pear crop well, but the 
Doyenne du Comice, although at least six 
years old, has not yet bloomed, is not at 
all gross in growth, and in perfect health. 
Can I do anything to help it?—G. 
Gardener. 

[As the Pear-trees in question stand 20 
feet apart the branches may be allowed to 
extend 10 feet on either side of the stems. 
Both varieties will cover this amount of 
space without in any way overtaxing the 
energies -of the trees, and will also crop 
well. The same remarks and advice apply 
’in an equal degree to Cox’s Orange Pippin 
Apple. Doyenne du Comice Pear usually 
bears well, and we think if you were to 
lift the tree wholly or in part, according 
to the strength and character of the wood 
it produces each year, it would induce it 
to become fruitful. If, when you lift the 
roots, you find them to be strong and not 
very numerous, shorten them somewhat, 
which will cause the remaining portions 
to push forth fibrous roots, which are what 
is required to ensure the production of 
fruit-buds. When filling in, place some 
good fibrous loam around the roots, and 
if the staple is heavy add a fair propor¬ 
tion to it of old lime-rubble. Lift the 
trees at the end of October next.] 

Cherry not fruiting. —I have, on a south¬ 
east wall, a Cherry-tree (May Duke), 
which is healthy and not overdone with 
wood. It is wreathed with bloom every 
spring. What few fruits set drop off. I 
thought it would have been all right this 
spring, as there has been plenty of bees in 
the garden and it has not wanted for water. 
Since planting I have heard it is a tire¬ 
some setter. Would it be advisable to do 
away with it and replant? If so, what 
sweet Cherry would you suggest in its 
place?—G. G. 

[Our experience of this Cherry is that 
it never fails to fruit, whether grown as a 
standard or bush in the open or as a fan- 
trained tree on a wall on aspecte varying 
from that of due east to that of north¬ 
west, and in some instances due north. 
In all probability your tree has formed a 
few very strong roots which have gone 
down into the subsoil. This would, and 
does, cause garden trees to become un¬ 
fruitful. Want of lime in the soil also 
produces the same result. This latter 
difficulty is easily surmounted by mixing 
a liberal quantity of old lime rubbish with 
the soil. With regard to root trouble the 
remedy is to lift and get the roots out of 
the subsoil. Then slightly shorten them 
back, lay them out afresh in a nearly hori¬ 
zontal manner, surround them with a mix¬ 
ture of turfy loam, burnt soil, and lime 
rubbish, and fill in with the staple after 
mixing the lime rubbish with it. Do this 
about the end of October next. A good 
early Cherry to form a substitute for May 
Duke is River’s Early Black.] 

Morello Cherries.— As these usually make 
more growth than is required, the trees 
should at once be relieved of all that 
will not be required for the furnish¬ 
ing of the trees with fruiting wood for 
next season. They may, if preferred, be 
pinched in and transformed Into short 
spurs, but if the trees are abundantly fur¬ 


nished with young wood In a similar 
manner to a Peach-tree these spurs are 
quite unnecessary, while the trees, as far 
as appearance is concerned, look much 
better without them. Black fly, the enemy 
of the Morello Cherry, usually puts in an 
appearance now or a little later. This 
should be given no quarter, but syringed 
as soon as found present with Quassia 
extract. Well washing the trees at fre¬ 
quent intervale tends to keep them free of 
the pest as well as of red spider, which 
ofttimes attacks the foliage, especially if 
there should happen to be Ivy growing in 
the vicinity of the trees. As with other 
fruit-trees, see that the soil next the wall 
La in a sufficiently moist condition. Loss 
of crop through*the fruits being unable to 
swell off properly from this cause are nut 
infrequent.—H. N. 

Outside Vine borders should be covered 

with a light mulching, preferably of long 
strawy litter. Before applying the mulch 
it may be necessary to give a thorough 
soaking of water. If the natural drainage 
is good and the soil light, these borders 
will require liberal supplies of water in hot 
weather, and the Grapes will be much 
assisted if a little artificial manure is scat¬ 
tered over the border before the water is 
applied. In mid-season vineries attend to 
the watering of the borders and afford 
various stimulants to encourage the de¬ 
velopment of large berries, especially 
where the rods are well cropped. Plenty 
of atmospheric moisture will now be re¬ 
quired, and also a free circulation of air, 
otherwise the foliage will be apt to becorno 
scorched. It is wise to err on the side of 
. admitting rather more than less air. The 
closing of the houses during the present 
hot weather has to be deferred until late in 
the afternoon, damping every available 
space, as walls, floors, and borders, to pro¬ 
vide humidity.—F. W. G. 

Currants and Gooseberries.— Where the 
larvae of the Gooseberry and Currant saw- 
fly infest the bushes and denude them of 
their leaves they may now be expected to 
put in an appearance, if they have not 
already done so. The best remedies are 
often those of a very simple nature, and 
such is the case in tnis instance. The in¬ 
fested bushes should first be well wetted 
with a syringe. Then smother the top and 
undersides of the leaves either with soot, 
road dust, or finely-sifted burnt refuse, 
which has been kept dry somewhere under 
cover. The caterpillars become choked by 
the dust, let go their hold, and fall to the 
ground, when they are readily despatched 
bv beating them with the back of a spade. 
The bushes must of necessity be thoroughly 
washed afterwards. If this is done, the 
fruit is quite clean and there is no suspi¬ 
cion of any taint being left behind, as is 
the case when insecticides and other 
nostrums are used. Two or three applica¬ 
tions may be necessary before tne attack 
is finally subdued.—A. W. , 

Protecting Strawberries from birds.- 
I venture to write to tell you of a simple 
and most effective way of netting the beds. 
I use stakes about 2 feet 3 inches or -feet 
6 inches long, and drive them in about 
6 feet to 8 feet apart, running wire from 
stake to stake down the length of the beds 
and about 6 feet to 8 feet between the 
rows of wires; none are needed across the 
beds. Then into the top of each stake a 
small wire-nail is driven and left sticking 
up a third of an inch; the netting can then 
be stretched by being caught by the nails, 
and if the netting is well over the sides, 
with 2 inches or 3 inches on the ground, 
no birds can get in, and if they get on tne 
nets they cannot reach the fruit. 1 have 
done this for years, and find it perfectly 
effectual and most easy, as the net is un¬ 
hitched in a moment and as quickly re¬ 
placed. The stakes need to be driven in 
about 6 inches or 8 inches till .firm, and to 
be long enough to be just above the plants, 
and about a foot beyond them at the sides, 
— M. E. Troup. 
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VEGETABLES. 

IMPROVING GARDEN SOIL. 

Part of my kitchen garden ie very sandy, sub¬ 
soil sand. With a view to alter ite nature, 
am preparing a compost-, to be dug in in the 
autumn, of good mould, decayed leaves, and 
garden refuse, wood ashes, etc. Will you say 
if I can improve this compost by adding 
cheap artificial manure, and, if so, what 
amount per cubic yard of compost? Farm¬ 
yard manure is increasingly expensive and 
difficult to obtain.— E. P. 8. 

[Seeing that the staple is already of a 
light, sandy nature, and that the subsoil 
also consists of sand, the suggested addi¬ 
tion of leaf-soil and wood ashes would, 
instead of improving it, render It still 
worse by making it lighter and less reten¬ 
tive of moisture. We, therefore, advise 
you to eliminate both, and substitute in¬ 
stead a good quantity of very heavy marly 
soil or clay. Either would have the effect 
making the staple cooler and more 
moisture-holding, and therefore less liable 
to dry out in hot weather. The clay, 
More it is mixed with the natural soil, 
diould first be dried and then reduced to a 
tine condition by pounding or beating it 
with a turf-beater or anything that will 
orusli the lumps sufficiently that the whole 
may be readily incorporated with the 
■"tuple. As regards manure, the best kind 
of material you can employ for such a 
soil is cowshed manure, not in too fresh 
nor in too decomposed a condition. Stable 
manure is unsuitable, as it is of a too hot 
and drying nature. Bone-meal might be 
added to the marl or clay, but nothing 
would be so suitable or produce such bene- 
lio.al results as a thorough good dressing 
of cow-manure, which is usually obtain¬ 
able at dairy farms on the outskirts of 
most, towns. On account of its?* cooling 
nature and the tendency it lias to impart 
moisture to the soil, sulphate of ammonia 
would be a good manure to apply to the 
"urface during the growing season, but it I 
would be of no use for mixing with the 
nmiipxst you suggest applying in autumn. 
Ihe trimmings, or, as they are usually 
bruied in the country, “sidings,” of by- 
mads and lanes in limestone districts are 
aMiier class of material that w’ould be of 
Possible use in such a case as yours. 
Tiiis - we imagine, would be obtainable in 
• v " ur locality, and, as a rule, it can gener-, 
had for the carting by coming to 
; m amicable arrangement with the owners 
(,f ihe adjacent land.] 


seed is exceedingly small, and should be 
mixed with a little dry sand to prevent 
one sowing too thickly. Even then the 
seedlings will require much thinning out 
It is best sown in drills in May. The 
young leaves are'used as a salad or cooked 
like Spinach, and sbeue plants are left 
for the flowers the following year. Here, 
again, the roots may be cooked, and arc 
good with a cheese sauce. • 

Witloof Chicory.— Few people, even when 
they grow it, understand the art of blanch 
ing this. Sown in June and^well thinned 
out to quite C Inches apart and watered 
in very dry weather, it should be dug up 
in October, and after the leaves have been 
cut off, the plant, roots and all, should be 
left on the bed exposed to the air for a 
fortnight or three weeks; then the roots 
should be planted in deep boxes, leaving 
8 inches between the soil and the top of 
the box. A cover qf some sort ought to be 
put on the box to exclude the light, and 
the box put into the warmest place you 
have. It would do in a bathroom, or in a 
warm greenhouse under the stage.— Mrs. 
Earle in The Garden. 


GROWING OF VEGETABLES. 


the 

It -surprises me that even in gardening 
idlers there is so little allusion to various 
wgebibles seldom seen in English gardens. 

1 Propose only to name the most unusual 
'^tables—not that they are essentially 
■ettcr, but they make n change and a 
vanet-y which suit our uncertain climate. 

‘ ouie Jiktj a hot, dry summer, and some a 
one. One of the best of the 
M-’ljlrmi-grown vegetables is 
Seakale Belt, the midribs of which are 
mi very-white and very large, and should be 
'joked like Sea kale. The leaves should 
,,r(i ssed like Spinach, and look well 
l f?" hut on each side of the white stalks, 
, eh can be covered with a white sauce. 

]} - an be dug up and the roots served like 
* a lsafy, or they can be left where sown 
. ! tl1 ? summer for use in the late autumn. 

... Ieft in the ground they sprout again. 

K h( \ sec °nd sowing should be made in 
* tptomber and the seedlings pricked out, 
iu*n they c-ome in most useful the follow- 
■ n l May and June. 

v ,M Ain>IOX ‘~ This grows naturally in the 
,/ y’ 8 <‘ f Switzerland. When left in the 
r!, 1 '!?. tbe long-stalked flowers do most 
•aut'fully in water and iarst well. Thi 
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SPRAYING POTATOES. 
Spraying is undoubtedly of the greatest 
value in reducing disease to a minimum, 
otherwise large market groovers, who have 
to depend for a living on the crops they 
produce, would waste neither time nor 
money on it. There are, of course, those 
who aver that spraying is not worth the 
trouble, but the number of farmers and 
gardeners bolding this view is diminishing 
annually. A great deal of money has been 
expended by the State and other bodies In 
experimenting with a view to determining 
the value or otherwise of spraying, and 
the results generally are markedly in 
favour of this item in cultivation. 

We do not suppose that many individual 
allotment holders will care to purchase 
the materials and act alone; in fact, the 
cost of the necessary ingredients is now so 
high that it would hardly be worth while. 
At the present time, however, there are 
many colonies of plot holders, varying in 
number from 20 to 200 or more, and in 
their case combination and co-operation 
will solve the difficulty. Let each colony 
at once elect a small committee to find out 
the quantity of material required to spray 
all the Potatoes In the plots, and having 
done so, immediately get an estimate from 
a seedsman or horticultural chemist for 
the supply. This will show at once the 
cost per head, according to the area each 
has to spray. Allowance must also be 
made for the hire of spraying apparatus, 
and possibly for men to do the work and 
supervise the proper mixing of the In¬ 
gredients. These are details which can be 
arranged between now r and the end of 
June or early July, when the first spraying 
is usually done. The important point Is 
that if plot holders seriously think of 
spraying they must set about securing the 
materials now. 

The standard spray fluid for Potatoes Is 
Bordeaux mixture, composed of sulphate 
of copper and lime mixed in water. The 
ordinary formula is sulphate of copper 
(98 per cent.) 12 lbs., quicklime 0 lbs. to 
100 gallons of water. From 120 to 130 
gallons may be applied per acre. A 
further point in cultivation, which Is help¬ 
ful in combating disease. Is to see that the 
Potatoes are thoroughly “earthed up” or 
“ landed,” as the thicker the layer of soil 
about them the less chance there is of 
spores, dropping from the leaves, reaching 
the tubers .—Irish Gardening. 


Broccoli, Cauliflowers, etc., dying.—1 

shall be much obliged if you can tell me 
what is affecting ail my young Broccoli, 


Cauliflowers, and Brussels Sprouts. They 
are dying wholesale, and on digging up I 
find the roots covered with minute white 
grubs. The leaves are also affected. I enclose 
two, also some flying insects (on wet paint), 
which are now covering the plants. —War 
Garden. 

[The specimen flies forwarded are those 
of the Cabbage fly (Anthomyia brassicte), 
and the grubs which are eating the stems 
and causing the collapse of the plants are 
the larvae of the same.- The females lay 
their eggs in the stems of the plants near 
the roots white they are in the seed drills 
or beds. Their presence is never suspected 
until the plants begin to look sickly and 
flag, and ultimately collapse altogether. 
Growers who are in the habit of haying 
this pest to contend with usually take the 
precaution to well puddle the roots of the 
plants, before setting them out, in a mix¬ 
ture of clay and soot. This should be done 
to such an extent that a good quantity of 
the puddlO adheres both to the stems and 
roots. This is also a good thing to do 
when setting out Brasslcas in dry weather, 
as it keeps the roots moist and cool, giving 
the plants a good start. The soil in gar¬ 
dens where this pest is troublesome should 
either be limed or dressed with a soil 
fumigant when digging. Wood-ashes 
should also be mixed with the soil at the 
time of seed-sowing. (See also reply to 
“ Grace Gardener.”] 

Cauliflowers dying off.— My Cauliflowers 
Early Bird and Autumn Giant are going 
wrong. They started off all right, and 
now, after about five weeks, they drop off 
one after the other. In pulling up the 
faded plants, I find little maggots in the 
roots. Early London, planted a fortnight 
later, is all right, so far. What is wrong 
with them?— Grace Gardener. 

[The grubs in question are the larvae of 
the Cabbage fly (Anthomyia brassies?), a 
most difficult pest to deal with, as the 
winged female insect deposits its eggs in , 
the stems near the roots, and an infesta¬ 
tion is never suspected until the eggs 
hatch out and the grubs begin to feed on 
the inner portion of the stems and cause 
the plants first to flag and finally to col¬ 
lapse. The strewing of sawdust or road 
dust saturated with paraffin between the 
plants is recommended as a palliative, but 
we think that when this pest is trouble¬ 
some steps should be taken to apply a 
dressing of lime or a soil fumigant at tlfe 
time of digging, and to always take the 
precaution to dip the roots of the plants, 
when drawing them from the seed drills, 
In a mixture of clay and soot made slightly 
thicker than paint by the addition of 
water before planting them out. This Is 
a simple but still one of the best remedies 
to use in relation to this particular pest. 
(See also reply to “ War Garden.”] 

Trenching. —The remarks on trenching, 
page 314, by “M.,” are practical and to 
the point in the light of what has happened 
in so many parts of the country this spring. 
Deep digging has been practised on not a 
few wartime allotments where there has 
been little soil, the result being that clay 
has been brought to the surface, and in 
this material seed has been sown, and the 
outcome up to now is far from satisfactory. 
An example of misguided enthusiasm came 
under my notice a few months ago, where 
a man, in digging a piece of ground, placed 
the loam 3 feet below the surface and 
brought all the clay and marl to the top. 

In this medium Onions w’ere planted and 
Carrots and Parsnips sown. Needless to 
say, they are not thriving, and it is ques¬ 
tionable whether the crops will be worth 
anything at all. The man has now’ learnt 
by experience that the soil needful for the 
production of his crop is too far removed 
from the roots, and it is his intention in 
the autumn to undo w hat it took him weeks 
to accomplish.—L eah^rs-i*. . .. 
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THE WEEK’8 WORK. 

OPEN-AIR GARDENING. 

In bloom June 39th. —Asperula Gussoni, 
A. suberosa, An d rosaces (in variety ), 
Mazus rugosus, Aubrtetias (in variety), 
Houstonia cmrulea, Sapon arias (in 
variety), Hutchinsia alpina, Gypsophilas 
(in variety), Dryas octopetala, Walilen- 
bergias (in variety), Ourisia coccinca, 
AEthionemas (in variety), Onosma albo- 
roseum, 0. m tauricum, Arendrms (in 
variety). Antirrhinum glutinosum, Oxalis 
(in variety), Ramondia pyrenaica, R. 
Nathalie, alpine Phloxes (in variety), 
Pcntstemon Bcoulcri, P. rupicola, Litho- 
spermurns (in variety), IIaberica rhodo- 
pensis, Saxifrages (in variety). Cotyledon 
simplicifalius, Violas (in variety), Oinpha- 
lodes cappadocica, O. Luciliw, Dianthus 
(in variety), Ajtiga reptans variegata, 
kcdums (in variety), Globularia nana, 
Antennarias (in variety), Lewisia Howelli, 
Potentillas (in variety), Mertensia echi- 
oides. Lychnis (in variety), Parochetus 
communis, Cerastiums (in variety), Silene 
a Ipestris, S. Schafta, Chciranthus (in 
variety), Erodium hybridum, E. supra- 
canum, Arabis (in variety), Dwarf Veroni¬ 
cas (in variety), Leontopodium alpinum. 
Astragalus monspessulanus, Linum 

_, alpinum, L. arboreum, Lotus eorniculatus 

where they are filled first and Iu ^re J (jypripedium spectabile.ithe Mocas- 


BEES. 

HEATHER HONEY. 

With the advent of July the bee-keeper 
must bear in mind that It is the last month 
of the honey flow, unless he be in a 
Heather district, which carries the season 
on to September. I have no personal ex¬ 
perience of Heather honey, but I know T 
that this kind of honey calls for special 
treatment. It is thicker, and should not 
be allowed to l>e mixed with other kinds. 
When the Heather comes into bloom hives 
must receive newly-fitted crates and be 
removed bodily to the moors. The ex¬ 
tracting of Heather honey is a difficult 
and sometimes elaborate proceeding, the 
combs being either taken immediately 
from the hives to the extractor, or, if this 
cannot be done, they must be crushed in 
a special honey press at a high tempera 
ture. The ordinary bee-keeper, however, 
will consider the end of July as the normal 
close of the honey season, and will work 
accordingly. Supply new supers tact¬ 
fully. Before doing so try and get your 
frames or sections all sealed over. With 
this in view it is wise to move the shallow' 
frames from the middle of the super, 


quickly, to the outside, sliding the outside 
ones into the middle. If working for sec¬ 
tion honey take off the section crate and 
sort the sections, removing the sealed ones 
to the outside, the outside partly-filled 
ones to the middle. Then return the 
crate. Bees always fill up the centre be 
fore the sides or ends, both in the case of 
shallow frames and sections. Add fresh 
supers, if and when required, of course. 

In Gardening of May 26th last I sug¬ 
gested a well-recognised mode of treating 
swarms profitably. There is another 
method many make use of which has its 
advantages, but disadvantages also. The 
latter include certain queenlessness for 
several days and the risk of ultimate total 
queenlessness. Iam acquainted with two 
apiarians who have adopted the following 
mode with distinct success, nevertheless 
swarms sometimes come off in July, and 
so I will give it for those who wish 
another string to their bow. Take the 
swarm and lay the xkep down close at 
band on a sheet, slightly w T edging up one 
side to allow' all bees to enter. Now go 
through the brood of the parent stock 
frame by frame. Out out.all queen cells 
but one good strong one nearest the 
middle. Be careful to return the brood 
frames in their original order. Replace 
supers, etc. Now' lay your sheet in front 
of the parent hive and pour the swarm 
out along it, not in a heap, but in a sort 
of line. Watch for the queen, with whom 
running bees w’ilL be seen. Hold your 
skep enticingly in front of any running 
bees, and keep drawing it away. When 
you see your chance kill the queen and 
remove her carcase at once. Then let the 
bees enter the hive (not the skep), gently 
encouraging them towards it where neces 
sary with a puff of smoke. Should the 
queen by some mischance get back into 
the parent hive the method has obviously 
failed. The thing to do then is either to 
find her on the brood combs or, failing 
this, to cut out the oile remaining queen 
cell. The above plan, when successful 
leaves the stock very strong and gives s\ 
new’ vigorous queen, though it Interrupts 
honey-making for several days. 

I w'ould advise all readers who intend to 
buy honey to negotiate now at once with 
bee-keepers at first hand. Bees are work¬ 
ing very fast, and extracting lias already 
begun. ** - 1 _ a a it 
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sin-flower), hardy Primulas (in variety) 
Epimediums, Thalictrums (in variety), 
Tradescantia virgin ica, Achilleas (in 
variety), Helianthcmums (in many shades 
of colour), Ononis fruticosa , 0. rotundi- 
folia, Gnaphalium trinerve, Heucheras (in 
variety), Sempervivums (in variety) Cam¬ 
panulas (in great variety). Delphinium 
nudicaule, Hypericums (in variety), 
dwarf and prostrate growing Genistas (in 
variety), Cistus (in variety), Thymus Ser- 
pyllum (in several shades of colour) 
Lupins (in variety), Aquilegias (in variety), 
Chrysogonum virgin ia nu in, Ostrowskia 
magniflea, Eremurus (in variety), Trol 
lius ( Globe-flower ). Erigerons, Anehusas 
(in variety), Gazania splendens. Tufted 
Pansies (in variety). Liliums (in variety) 
Ncpeta Mussini, Herbaceous and Tree 
P aonies (in variety), Eremurus (in 
arietg), Jris (many species and varieties), 
Pyrethrums, Chrysanthemum maximum 
(in variety), Meconopsis (in variety). Her 
baceous Phloxes, Delphiniums, Genius (in 
variety), Potentillas (in variety), Galegas , 
Dicentra spcetabilis, Dictamnus Fraxi 
nella. Foxgloves (various colours), Draco 
cephalu m bullatum, Epilobium angusli 
folium, Marina longifolia, (F.nothcras (in 
variety), East Lothian »S forks. Pent 
stemons (in variety). Antirrhinums (in 
many colours). Heliotrope, Calceolaria am 
plexicaulis. Carnations, Sweet Peas 
Clematis (in variety), Roses (many species 
and varieties). Jasminum primulinum, 
Polygonum baldschuankum, Escallonia 
macrantha, Carpcntcria calif arnica, Ccano 
thus (in variety), Dcutzias (in variety) 
Viburnums, Dier villas (in variety) 
Spirwas, Choisya ternata, shrubby Veroni 
cas (in variety). Grcvillea sulphured, Caly- 
canthus floridus. Rhododendrons (in 
variety). Azaleas, Andromedas, Daphnes 
(in variety), Herberts (in variety), Colutca 
arborescens, Robinias, Seneeio Grcyi s 
Raphiolepis ovata, Carex paniculate , 
Rodgersia podophylla, Sagittarias, Calthas 
(in variety), Nymphwas (in variety ) 

The week’s work. —Many alpines winch 
are passing out of flower have been cut 
back, except in cases where seed is re¬ 
quired. The propagation of various plants 
will now be carried out as cuttings become 
ready, as it is advisable to raise fresh 
stock to replace any plants which have 
become too large for their positions or 
that may have died. The cutting beds 
have been prepared by placing a bed of 
sand 9 inches to 12 inches deep in cold 
frames. In this the cuttings are inserted 
and the sand kept constantly moist by 
sprinkling with a rose can three or four 
tunes daily. The frames are kept quite 


close and no shading whatever is given. 
Treated in this maimer, tne cutungs of 
most subjects root freely in a few weeks. 
-Anemones seed so freely that it is only de¬ 
sirable to save seeds from the brightest and 
best flowers. These were marked when in 
bloom. The seeds are very woolly, and are 
not easily separated from each other, but 
it is necessary that this should be done, 
therefore mix with them fine sand and nil* 
them together. A very fine surface is 
needed for the reception of these seeds. 1 
prefer to sow in drills rather than broad¬ 
cast, as the beds are afterwards much 
more easily weeded. Make the soil 
moderately firm, and if it is well drained 
and kept moist the seedlings will appear in 
from three to four weeks. Wallflowers 
sown early in May must now be pricked 
out in lines 1 foot apart, allowing a dis¬ 
tance of 9 inches betw een the plants. Soil 
which has not been recently manured is 
best for Wallflowers, as growth is then 
more bushy and sturdy. In transplanting 
from the seed beds, pinch off the tap root, 
as this induces tne plants to make 
numerous fibrous roots near the surface, 
and the plants can then be lifted in 
autumn with good balls, which is not the 
case when the tap roots are lelt intact. 
Another advantage is that plants grown in 
this way stand the winter better. Until 
the plants make new roots and become 
established they must not be allowed to 
suffer from want of water. 

F. W. Gallo?. 

Lilford Hall Gardens, Oundle,Xorthant*. 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Chrysanthemums. — These have been 
shifted into the pots in which they will 
bloom, and arranged on an open space 
having a hard base covered with finelv- 
sifted cinder-ashes. Staking will be done 
as soon as the arranging is completed and 
an imp^bvised trellis erected to which the 
stakes will be attached to prevent the 
plants being blown over by the high winds. 
The compost, of a substantial and rich 
nature, was made quite firm about the balls 
with potting sticks. The potting was done 
just at the right moment—i. e., before the 
pots became too well filled with roots. 

Celosia plumoak. —A good number ci 
plants has been given the final shift, ih 
pots employed being 6 inches and 7 inches 
in diameter. The compost contained, ij 
addition to the usual ingredients, a smal. 
quantity of artificial manure. To lie suc¬ 
cessful with Celosias, the plants must U 1 
kept growing continuously from the seed¬ 
ling stage until the final shift is given- 
They must not at any time be allowed to 
become pot-bound, as the latter eomliityiv 
brings about premature flowering. A 
warm greenhouse temperature suits inem 
until they come into flower, and to preserve 
the foliage intact down to the rims of tin 
pots they should be stood a good distance 
apart on the stage and kept well up to th 
light to avert a drawn and attenuated 
growth. Moist surroundings and a dewing 
over with the syringe twice daily tend m 
keep insect pests in check. As soon as tin 
plumes begin to develop, the plants snout: 
be moved to the flowering-house or con¬ 
servatory. 

1 Perpetual Carnations.— : A considerate 

number of plants which will bloom during 
the winter nave received their final shift 
These will be grown for the present: in » 
cold nit and kept lightly shaded and freen 
ventilated. 

Coleuses. —Though out of fashion, a few 
well-grown plants are very attractive when 
suitably arranged in the greenhouse <n 
conservatory. The final potting is wing 
given a batch which will be grown in !' 
form of bushes. These, until they at ai 
the desired form and size, will be kept 
heat and frequently stopped. 

Gloxinias.— As the plants are 
coming into bloom generally, less atmo¬ 
spheric moisture and a free circulation 
air are necessary, otherwise the nen • 
stemsjwill * bef weak and unable to 
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the blooms in an erect position as they 
should do. That the display may extend 
crer as long a period as possible the roof 
should be shaded. 

Hydrangeas. —The latest lot of plants 
must be afforded an abundance of air and 
Ik? well supplied with stimulants, if large, 
well-developed heads of bloom are wished 
for. If necessary to retard the blooming 
a light shade should be afforded in bright 
weather. Give the plants ample space and 
see that the roots do not want for water. 

Hardy fruit garden.— A look out for 
signs of Pears being infested with the 
larvae of the gnat-midge (Diplosis pyrivora) 
must now be kept. Their presence is 
noticeable even to an ordinary observer by 
die fruit assuming a swollen and distorted 
appearance. Such should be picked and 
burnt. There is, unfortunately, no remedy 
known up to the present with which to 
combat this pest. Apple-trees, if infested 
with caterpillars, should, if the ground be¬ 
neath is uncropped, be sprayed with 
Swift’s arsenate or lead, mixing from 4 oz. 
to G oz. in 10 gallons of water. If fruit 
such as Strawberries or vegetables are 
grown as an under crop, the arsenate of 
lead should not be used. This proviso is 
inserted so that no mistake should be made, 
as quite recently, after advising that some 
badly infested trees should be sprayed with 
arsenate, it transpired that Strawberries 
were grown beneath them. Fortunately, 
there was time to prevent the advice being 
carried into effect. Correspondents and 
others, when seeking assistance re such 
matters, should be very careful to state 
whether there is an under crop and its 
nature. 

Lata Peas. —A good sowing of late varie¬ 
ties should take place now and another at 
the end of the month. As previously men¬ 
tioned, each row should stand from 10 feet 
to 12 feet apart and be quite in the open. 
If the drills were prepared as advised, no 
apprehension need be felt as to their suf¬ 
fering from the effects of drought should 
a dry spell occur later on; and should 
water have to be applied, the plants will 
benefit therefrom to the full. 

Main crop Peas. —Pay every attention to 
these in regard to moulding and staking 
before they get too far advanced, and on 
light soils apply a mulch on either side of 
the rows to conserve moisture. 

General work.— Of this there is now a 
superabundance in the kitchen garden. 
Carrots and Beet require to be finally 
thinned, and recently-sown Turnips are 
also ready for attention in the same way. 
To maintain a continuous supply, more 
French Beans should be sown, and any 
surplus there may be of pods on previously 
sown rows should be salted down and pre¬ 
served for winter use. Keep up a regular 
and good supply of salading, ana as fast as 
the plants become ready fillup vacant plots 
with Cabbage, Savoys, Cauliflowers, 
autumn and earlv-winter Broccoli, and 
Kale in variety. The weather, so far, has 
been propitious for the killing of weeds by 
hoeing, and the more the hoe can be kept 
at work amongst the various crops, not 
only will their numbers be lessened, but 
there will also be less need for watering. 

Bedding out. —This, with the planting of 
all the more tender subjects, including 
Dahlias and sub-tropical plants, should now 
he brought to a close. Until well estab¬ 
lished, other bedding plants recently set 
out should be kept well supplied with 
w ater at the roots. A. W. 


'MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Red and White Currant bushes have 
made a considerable amount of growth, 
and summer pruning must now be carried 
out, as this will admit more sunlight and 
air to the interior of the bushes, and the 
fruits will swell better. Stop the side 
growths at the fourth leaf, but do not 
shorten the leaders for another week or 
two. Both Red and White Currants do 
well when grown as corckm^ on walls, and 
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such plants produce choice fruits suitable 
for dessert. If some are planted on either 
a north or east wall, the season when Cur¬ 
rants are available will be considerably 
prolonged. The shoots of cordon trees 
should be cut back as in the case of the 
bush specimens. The leading shoots 
should be laid in intact, unless they have 
already covered the allotted space. In 
this latter case the points should be 
pinched out. Do not stop the shoots of 
Black Currant bushes until after the 
fruits are gathered, when all unnecessary 
growths should be removed and any other 
necessary thinning done. 

Gooseberries should be stopped in the 
same manner as advised for Rea Currants. 
If the berries were thinned, those left will 
develop *rapidly. The finer dessert varie¬ 
ties should be afforded copious supplies of 
water during dry weather , and tne foliage 
should be well syringed in order to pre¬ 
vent red-spider. After the watering is 
finished the ground should be mulched, if a 
mulch has not already been applied. 
There are heavy crops of all small fruits 
in this locality. Aphis has recently ap¬ 
peared on the shoots in great numbers, but 
if the young growths are pinched as recom¬ 
mended and at once burned this will de¬ 
stroy most of them. A thorough washing 
with the garden engine afterwards will 
generally suffice to make the bushes clean. 
Every effort must be made to cleanse them 
before the fruit commences to ripen, or 
many of the berries will be spoiled. 

Asparagus has been very plentiful and of 
first-rate quality. Now that the earliest 
Peas are in, cutting will soon entirely 
cease. Attention must now be devoted to the 
production of good top growth to help bud 
formation for another season’s crop. One 
of the most important points to be con¬ 
sidered in good Asparagus cultivation is 
freedom from weeds in tne beds, as if 
weeds are allowed to make headway much 
damage will be done. The beds must be 
hand-weeded, it being impossible to use a 
hoe without damaging the Asparagus. On 
light soils a moderate sprinkling of salt 
and applications of linuid-manure from the 
farmyard will be beneficial. Another 
point of great importance is the necessity 
of supporting the growths in places ex¬ 
posed to the wind. Wben Asparagus tops 
are much shaken by the wind, and the 
growths sometimes get broken off, the 
roots suffer. Especially is support neces¬ 
sary in the case of freshly-planted crowns, 
which need all the help possible from top 
growths the first two summers, and pre¬ 
cautions must be adopted in good time. 
Pea stakes thrust in firmly all over the 
bed will give sufficient support, or stakes 
driven in at regular spaces and connected 
with stout twine will answer very well. 

Cauliflowers are now plentiful and good. 
The foliage is tied lip immediately after the 
heads are set, to keep them white. It is 
necessary to keep the plants well supplied 
with moisture, affording liquid-manure at 
intervals. Immediately they are ready for 
cutting, the plants are lifted, and those not 
required for immediate use suspended with 
their heads downwards in a cool shed, 
where they remain in good condition for 
several days. Successional batches-of later 
varieties have had the soil about the plants 
stirred with a draw hoe, working tne soil 
well around the stems, afterwards apply¬ 
ing a mulch of manure. Continue to plant 
Cauliflowers raised from later sowings. 

Brussels Sprouts. —The hoe should be 
frequently and thoroughly worked between 
the rows. In the case of poor soils, slight 
applications of some concentrated manure 
should be dusted over the roots in showery 
weather. They will also be greatly bene¬ 
fited by a mulching of farmyard manure, 
especially if the weather continues dry. 
Make a final planting of later-raised plants, 
selecting a piece of good land for tliis crop. 
I find the variety Dwarf Gem a very suit¬ 
able one for planting at this season. 
Attend^to the staking of 

Runnsr Beans immediately they begin 
to run, There are few crops which yield 


a better return during summer and 
autumn, especially if the best varieties are 
grown and good culture afforded. One of 
the most important items is to provide the 
lants with long supports. These should 
e (except in very exposed places) at least 
from 8 teet to 10 feet in height. If the 
growths are stopped at this point and the 
plants' allowed sufficient room, they will 
continue to grow and bear freely until cut 
down by frost in autumn. Apply a good 
mulching immediately the staking is com¬ 
pleted, and keep the roots well supplied 
with moisture. Those in earlier stages 
which were planted out from boxes will 
soon be coming into flower, and if the 
growths can be syringed early every after¬ 
noon after hot days it will encourage a free 
and early set. 

Potatoes in this locality are looking re¬ 
markably well, and all are sufficiently ad¬ 
vanced to complete the earthing up of the 
plants. Before earthing up Potatoes make 
sure that the surface of the soil is first 
thoroughly freed from weeds by flat hoe¬ 
ing it. When extra fine tubers are re¬ 
quired for any special purpose the growths 
should be thinned to two or three of the 
strongest shoots. This is easily accom¬ 
plished by placing the feet near the plant 
and drawing the weakest growths out with 
the hand. Many of the kitchen-garden 
crops need to be supplied with water both 
at the roots and overhead. Plenty of 
water is not only of value in increasing the 
weight of the crop, but it also improves 
the quality. ‘ F. W. G. 


SCOTLAND. 

Late Tomatoes. —In districts * where 
Tomatoes cannot be relied upon to finish in 
the open air a good and useful crop may 
be obtained from plants put into 9-incn 
pots round about the present time. These 
can be placed in a sheltered spot and grown 
on in the usual way until tne fruits have 
been gathered from those already in pots 
under glass. After these are finished, 
those which are potted at this season will 
take their places, and will furnish a satis¬ 
factory supply of late fruits. 

Planting out. —Favoured by what has 
been, on the whole, suitable weather, 
planting out has been almost finished. 
There remain a few of the more tender 
things, such as Aloysia citriodora, hut the 
work will be finished during the week. 

Dahlias. —Where these have been, owing 
to circumstances, planted out in a dormant 
state, A look round occasionally is abso¬ 
lutely necessary. Slugs are Very fond of 
the young growths peering through the 
ground; indeed, they will attack them 
before they reach that stage. If not 
promptly suppressed, disappointment is 
sure to follow, so ir any signs of their 
presence are seen or suspected a sprinkliin*: 
of soot or a handful of rough ashes laid 
over the stations will prove effectufe I. 
Stakes, of course, ought now to be in posi¬ 
tion. 

Hardy annuals. —Early and rather severe 
thinning is necessary if the best results 
are to be attained, as when crowding is 
permitted spindly plants and a fleeting dis¬ 
play will result. Many hardy annuals will 
transplant satisfactorily, but Mignonette, 
Poppies, and Lupins cannot be relied upon 
from transplanting. To check slugs dust 
freely with soot. 

Border Chrysanthemums _These, now 

making free growth, must not be neglected. 
Some pinch out the tips of the plants, while 
others allow them to grow’ on unchecked. 
It matters little wbich method is adopted, 
but in any case the plants need to be 
timeously secured to their stakes. 
Damage is quite as apt to result from the 
effects of rain upon the brittle and suc¬ 
culent shoots as from wund. Let the ties 
be loose, and keep the hoe at w’ork among 
the plants, remembering that occasional 
stirring not only keeps down weeds, but 
checks evaporation as well. 

Original from 
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Roses. —So far, there is little to com¬ 
plain about in respect of the progress made 
in the majority of cases. It has been 
found, however, that some varieties of 
Hybrid Teas have suffered more severely 
than was anticipated at pruning time. 
While there appeared to be life in the 
shoots, it has not been sufficient to sup¬ 
port the growths, and it is just as well to 
get rid of these plants without delay. At 
this particular time their places can be 
temporarily filled with suitable substitutes. 
In the other plants growth has been ex¬ 
cellent and vigorous, and a good promise 
of bloom is apparent. Suckers on grafted 
pieces must be removed as they make their 
appearance. 

Small fruit quarters are being cleaned 
down. It has not hitherto been possible to 
attend to them, and, in any ease, it is 
always advisable to delay this work until 
the crops are set. A run through with 
the hoe is in most cases all that is re- 

? uired, and this will put the quarters tidy 
or some time. A plantation of Rasp¬ 
berries which has been infested with that 
pest Bell-bind (Convolvulus) has entailed 
more work, this weed being cleared out as 
effectively as possible. Crops of Goose¬ 
berries and Currants are amply fulfilling 
the expectations raised some time ago, the 
crops of both, especially of Gooseberries, 
being considerably over the average. A 
slight attack of caterpillar on the latter 
was observed, and promptly dealt with by 
dressings of dry soot. It is curious to 
note that the attack was confined to one 
variety—Golden Lion—of which bushes 
were infected in different places. Never¬ 
theless, the bushes, irrespective of variety, 
received a regular, but moderate, dressing. 

Wall fruit. —Watering in the case of all 
wall trees has been completed. In quite 
a short time it will be possible to say with 
some degree of certainty what results may 
be expected, but present appearances indi¬ 
cate at all events very fair crops. In the 
case of Peaches and of Nectarines super¬ 
fluous shoots are being gradually reduced, 
and at the same time a little thinning is 
being done among the fruit. The set has 
been remarkably free, but it is as well not 
to thin too drastically. Mulchings have 
been shaken up and reinforced in the case 
of these trees, and in the case of Pears 
upon which the crop is visibly assured— 
for example, Jargonelle, Beurre Giffard, 
B. Hardy, Glou Morceau, and Louise 
Bonne de Jersey—the trees have been 
mulched with half-rotted manure after 
having been watered. 

Cucumbers. —It is a good plan to raise a 
few young plants now (this can readily be 
done either bv cuttings or from seeds), and 
should any plant in bearing show signs of 
exhaustion a young one can be dropped 
into its place without delay. Abundance 
of moisture is necessary. Frequent top- 
dressings are necessary, and these are, I 
think, of more use than artificial manures. 

Repotting hard-wooded plants.— Hard- 
wooded plants are grown still, but in ever- 
decreaRing numbers. One of the most im¬ 
portant items in their cultivation is: Never 
be in a hurry to shift and never give too 
large a shift. In repotting, let the roots 
be disturbed as little as possible; indeed, 
the mere removing of crocks and drainage 
ought to be performed cautiously. While 
a soft-wooded plant may not suffer from 
having its collar buried a little, such a 
course is fatal to plants with a woody 
stem. Peat is absolutely indispensable in 
the case of many of this type of plant, and 
very firm potting is equally necessary. 
The soil may be well rammed home with a 
blunt pot ting-stick, and very careful water¬ 
ing is needed for some time afterwards. 
Use tlie syringe, however, freely over the 
foliage. Generally speaking, in the case of 
hard-wooded plants the best time at which 
to repot is, it will be found, directly after 
flowering. 

General work In the vegetable garden 

has to some extent been interfered with by 
wet weather. A neighbouring gardener, 
paying a visitrthe other 
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remarked that June, so far, instead of 
being called the “leafy” month, ought to 
be referred to as the “leaky” month for 
once in a way. Nevertheless, if it be true 
as the old weather saw says: “A dripping 
June keeps things in tune,” no great Jharm 
will ensue, and the soil very quickly dries 
up, so that work is never unduly delayed. 
Further, the moist state of the quarters 
permits thinning to be done with the mini¬ 
mum of check or of disturbance in the case 
of Beet, Parsley, Turnips, Onions, and Car¬ 
rots, successional crops of which have 
claimed attention. Sowings of early or of 
second early Peas may now be got in, 
although in this district these sowings are 
rather a lottery. Cleaning among Pota¬ 
toes previous to moulding up is being 
pushed on as opportunity offers, and, with 
a view to early transplanting, the Leek 
quarter has been forked up, levelled, and 
lined off. This work done in advance saves 
time when the young plants are ready. 

W. McGuffog. 

Balmae Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

June 19th, 1917. 

The Hall was again well filled wdth ex¬ 
hibits on the occasion of the fortnightly 
meeting held on the above-named date. 
Hardy plants, as befits the month of June, 
made a great display, herbaceous Pueonies 
being prominent. Roses, too, from half-a- 
dozen of the leading growers constituted a 
feast of this flower. Carnations, both the 
border and perpetual-flowering sorts, were 
particularly well represented. Orchids, 
too, were seen in increasing numbers. 

HARDY-FLOWERING SHRUBS. 

Particularly well-grown specimens of 
many things were attractively staged by 
Mr. Charles Turner, Slough, whose group 
contained not a few of the best of the 
Mock Oranges (Phi lade lphus). Quite the 
most prominent was the double white 
Virginale. Complete is another fine double, 
and both are sweetly-scented. For size, 
none equalled P. grandiflorus speeiosus, 
though it perhaps flowers less freely than 
some. P. Avalanche (a pure white flowered 
variety, not inaptly named) and Man tea u 
d’Hermine (creamy-white semi-double) 
were others of note. Quite elegant, too, 
was Spiraea sorbifolia, whose panicles of 
pure white flowers and pinnate leaves were 
very pretty. Weigela (L)iervilla) in 
variety afforded colour to the group, as 
did also Lonieera Ilockrotti and L. 
Hendersoni. Mr. L. R. Russell showed a 
very beautiful lot of Japanese Maples in 
pots, plants of fine ornament and distinc¬ 
tion, and admirably suited to cultivation 
in the ojien air. Some notable sorts were 
Acer palmatum roseo-marginatum. A. p. 
sanguineum, A. p. septemlobum elegans, 
A. p. palmatifidum, A. japonieum aureum, 
A. colchicum aureum, and A. c. rubrum. 
In particularly good sjiecimens, their 
garden value was apparent at a glance. 
Messrs. Piper again contributed a miscel¬ 
laneous group of shrubs and climbers, the 
latter largely represented by well-grown 
Clematises in big i>ots. 

SWEET PEAS AND ANTIRRHINUMS. 

No groups of Peas were shown, though 
three new varieties gained Awards of 
Merit. These were Elegance (a very 
pretty pink-flowered variety from Messrs. 
Alex. Dickson, Belfast), Mrs. Tom Jones 
(coloured violet and mauve), and Alex. 
Malcolm (of bright reddish-carmine), 
these two being staged by Messrs. Dobbie 
and Co. All belong to the waved class, 
and were characterised by length of stern 
and fine flowers. Of the Antirrhinums, 
Messrs. W. H. Simpson and Sons sent a 
considerable collection from Birmingham, 
the more distinct including Carmine King, 
Golden Beauty, and The Fawn. 


HARDY PLANTS AND ALPINES. 

A very interesting lot of alpines was 
shown by Messrs. R. Tucker and Sous, not 
least among many being a well-flowered 
batch of Phyteuma comosum (whose club 
shaped purple flowers, are singularly 
curious). Campanula Raineri, C. pseudo- 
Itaineri, C. garganica hirsuta (whose 
countless pale-blue starry flowers encircle 
mound-like tufts of hairy leaves in a quite 
distinct way) were also shown. A Uinta 
pedemontanum (rose flowers) and the pure 
white Silene alpextris grandifiora fl.-pj. 
were notable. Convolvulus nitidus and c. 
incanus (both si Ivory-leaved sorts, the 
former good for the moraine) were ale* 
on view’. Very interesting, too, to the few 
who knew them—they would have been in¬ 
finitely more so to a much larger iiijujI.v: 
had the specimens been named—were the 
many things brought from Colesborne by 
Mr. H. J. Elwes, Lilies. Orchids, stove, 
bulbous, and other plants being noted. Of 
the hardy plants. Orchis foliosa and a very 
dark variety, almost as large as the hot. 
which we took to be a form of 0. Iatifolhi, 
caught the eye at once. A rich-orange 
Tropoeolum, having affinity with T. poly 
phyllum, w*as obviously a plant of merit 
while a richly-coloured Lily, probably I. 
Willmottat was noted among other tbing>. 
The rarest thing among stove bulbnc 
plants was the bigeneric hybrid Urcoo- 
charis Clibrani. of which a we 11-11 owe red 
spike was shown. Messrs. .7. Cheal and 
Sons contributed cut laconics, also Craw 
ley Star and White Star Dahlias. From 
Mr. J. C. Allgrove came many good thing', 
not least being the orange-flowered Tmi¬ 
nus Ledebourl, which gained an Award"!' 
Merit. The colour is exceptional, tli 
large, saucer-formed flowers being sept- 
double. Other good things from ihe sum" 
source were Ereinurus Ware! in two varie¬ 
ties and E. Lemon Queen. Of such thing- 
as Fremontia californica. Magnolia pin: 
flora, and Phi lade lphus Virginale there 
were goodly displays, the golden-yellow 
flowers of the first constituting a cm 
siderable attraction. Northolirion Honk¬ 
er!, too, was noted among rare thing?. 
In a rather extensive exhibit from Mr 
G. W. Miller the outstanding feature w* 
a big central group of the pink-flower*! 
Erigerou B. Ladhams. Less than 2 
high, and very freely flowered, it is tim 
most distinct sort we know. Spikes <■: 
Lilium Martagon album were remarked 
together with Heuchoras. Verbaseums, and 
other showy subjects. 1‘jpoiiics and a col¬ 
lection of alpines were shown by Mr. <i 
Rcuthe. in whose group a line example 
Gentlana lutea was remarked. On quite a 
large scale was the exhibit of Pommies and 
Delphiniums from Messrs. ,T. Kelway an 1 
Sons, the former including such gon! 
things as Bunch of Perfume, Queen Alex¬ 
andra (white), Queen of Spain tne* 
coloured guard petals, with golden centre), 
aud Lady of Langport (pink). Husky 
Monarch and Warspite (both very darki 
were among the best of the Delphiniums. 
These latter were very finely shown by j 
Messrs. II. Cannell and Sons. Mrs. :R«>bcrt j 
Cobb (a very distinct iuauvcMolouml sorb 
standing out well. 

CARNATIONS. 

Border sorts were shown by Mr. J j 
Douglas, whose Ziska (cinnabar-red). In¬ 
nocence (pink), Renown (yellow ground, 
with scarlet markings). Dora (the deeped 
orange-coloured variety we have seen 1 . 
Mrs. Robert Gordon (pink), and Hercules 
(maroon) were excellent. A vase of 
hybrid Pinks contained a wonderful 
variety, the colour-range remarkable. 
Carnations of the perpetua 1 -flowering ela^ 
were shown by Messrs. Allwood Hrotlieo. 
Destiny qpd. ^o.rgjvoys (deep cerise shades>. 
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Champion (scarlet), Wivelsfield White 
(good and fragrant) being noted. This 
firm also showed their new race of hybrid 
Pinks. Messrs. Stuart Low and Co. also 
staged Carnations. 

ROSES. 

The group contributed by Mr. Elisha 
J. Hicks was very fine. This exhibitor 
arranged ,a great centre of Ills new Gold 
Medal Rose C. E. Shea, grouping three 
big stands, each containing about a 
hundred blooms. Of fine form, it is excep¬ 
tionally fragrant, and of a rich rose colour 
that, appeals at a glance. A big stand of 
Mrs. Elisha Hicks (a lovely blush-coloured 
novelty), the fragrant, pink-coloured Mrs. 
George Norwood (which also attracts by 
reason of good form), and Grange .Colombe 
(a delightful variety of ivory-white colour) 
were other sujierb sorts. The semi-double, 
creamy-white, rose-flushed Joanna Bridge 
has immense saucer-formed flowers, and is 
very free. Good varieties in a group from 
Messrs. Chaplin Brothers were the chaste 
white Mrs. Herbert Stevens, Hadley (a 
fine red). Lady Gwendoline Colvin (pink, 
semi-double, a good pillar sort), Ophelia, 
Duchess of Wellington, and Mrs. Chaplin 
(a blush-coloured H.T.). The outstanding 
variety in a small exhibit from Messrs. 
William Paul and Sons was Paul’s Scarlet 
Climber, than which.* perhaps, no variety 
is so intensely scarlet. A good vase of 
Queen of Fragrance was also noted. It is, 
however, without form or comeliness. The 
Roses from Messrs. G. Paul and Son. Old 
Nurseries, Cheshnnt, were interesting be¬ 
cause of the inclusion of the new climbing 
sorts, hybrids of R. liimalaica and Poly- 
antha. Of these two, R. liimalaica alba 
plena and rosea plena were shown, 
flaskets and stands of Paul’s Lemon Pillar 
showed this variety well. The feature of 
a big group from Messrs. B. R. Cant and 
Sons was the single-flowered pink Cupid 
ta pillar sort of large size and very free). 
Mrs. Peter Blair (soft yellow) was very 
beautiful. Several new* Roses were shown 
by Mr. Walter Easlea, Dr. Joseph Lowe 
(in the way of Mine. Melaine Sou pert, 
though • more golden) and President 
Wilson (of salmon-pink tone) being re¬ 
marked. Two of the more charming in a 
nice lot from Mr. George Prince were Mrs. 
Campbell Hall (white and pink) and Molly 
Sharman Crawford (white, a lovely Rose 
in every way), Miss A. de Rothschild (rich 
golden) being also good. A small collec¬ 
tion of Roses was also contributed by 
Messrs. F. Cant and Co. 

ORCHIDS. 

A Gold Williams’ Medal was awarded 
Messrs. Charlesworth and Co. for a magni¬ 
ficent group largely composed of Miltonias, 
Odontiodas, and Odontoglossums. Rarely 
hnve tile first-named been more lavishly 
displayed. The group from Messrs. Arm¬ 
strong and Brown, while rich also in 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Questions. —Queries and answers are in¬ 
serted in Gardening free of charge if corre- 
spowlents follow these rules: All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the ptaper 
only , and addressed to the Editor o/’Gardkning, 
6S, Lincolns Inn Fields, London, W.C. 2. 
Letters on business should be sent to the Pub¬ 
lisher. The name and address of the sender 
are required in addition to any designation he 
may desire to be used in the paper. . When 
more than one query is sent each should be on a 
separate piece of paper , the name atui address 
being added to each. As Gardening has to be 
sent to press some days in advance of date , 
queries cannot always be replied to in the issue 
immediately following their receipt. We do not 
reply to queries by post. 

Naming plants. —All who wish their 
plants to be rightly named should send fair 
examples of each—the stem , leaf, flower, or fruit. 
(Snippets of leaves and points of shoots are use¬ 
less. ) Not more than four plants should be sent 
in any one week by the same correspondent. 
Where more than one kind is sent they should be 
numbered. Of conifers the fruit should always 
be sent. 

Naming fruit. —Several specimens in dif¬ 
ferent stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have 
received from several correspondents single speci¬ 
mens of fruits for naming, these in many casts 
being unripe and otherwise poor. We can under¬ 
take to name only Jour varieties at a time. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Aspidistra leaves decaying (T. IP. //.).— 
From the appearance of the leaves you 
send, we should say that the plant has 
filled the pot with roots and exhausted the 
soil. It must be turned out, divided, and 
repotted into fresh soil and a clean pot. 
This would cause new leafage to form, and 
it would be free from the spots now seen 
on the leaves you send. 

Sweet Williams (.4. F .).—The Sweet 
Williams sown last year, and that will soon 
be in bloom, would flower again next 
season, but not so well as they will this 
year. To do Sweet Williams well they 
should be treated as biennials. A fresh 
lot of plants ought to be raised annually 
to replace those that are destroyed after 
they have produced their flowers. The 
young shoots must not be removed, but if 
they are too numerous, as they frequently 
are, thin them out; it is the young growths 
being produced now which would flower 
next year. 

Increasing alpine Phloxes (Surrey ).—All 
may he freely increased from cuttings of 
the young growths when flowering is com¬ 
plete or nearly so, these, if detached with 
a heel and inserted in pots or under a hand- 
light in sandy soil, invariably rooting well 
in about a month. Care should always he 
taken that the cuttings are not allowed to 
shrivel before they are put in, as, should 


' this happen, they rarely recover. In the 
case of P. amoena, increase by division is 
so simple that there is no need to trouble 
about cuttings. Those who have neither 
time nor convenience for taking cuttings 
had better resort to pegging the growths 
into very sandy soil, keeping all fairly 
moist for a few weeks, bv which time many 
of them will have rooted well. 

FRUIT. 

Disbudding Peach-trees (Inquirer ).— 
: This is quite a necessary part of tlie culti- 
' vation of these trees, and should be per- 
, formed as soon as the fruit is set. The 
error made by many cultivators of Peach- 
| trees, especially young cultivators, is in 
growing too much young wood; it becomes 
crowded together, and does not ripen well, 
owing to its not being exposed to the in¬ 
fluence of sun and air. Peach and Nec¬ 
tarine-trees hear their fruit on the young 
wood of the previous year. If it is slender 
the shoot must not be cut back, hut long, 
stoutish shoots, which are furnished to a 
certain extent with triple buds, should he 
cut hack to one of these triplets. The 
' centre bud of the three is generally a wood 
I hud ; single buds are usually blossom-buds, 
and if the growth is cut hack to a blossom- 
hud it must necessarily die down to the 
next wood-bud. As a rule, one shoot 
should he trained from near the base of 
the young wood, and another growth from 
its point, removing all the others, being 
careful not to break off the small, newly- 
formed fruits. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

Amateur. —Yes, you may syringe the 
Vines up to the time the first signs of the 
Grapes colouring appear, hut only on fine 
days. If there is lime in the water, then 
it is well not to syringe, as the lime de¬ 
posit sticks to the fruit and leaves.- 

Stanley Gelderthorp .—Impossible to say 
what the insects are, as they are quite 

dried up.- G. B. Reid .—We should say 

no.- A Cotswold Inquirer .—We have 

never heard of a pink Kerria.- A 

Beginner .—See replies to “ War Garden ” 

and “Grace Gardener,” on page 355. - 

II. L. G. — See replies to “ Grace 
Gardener” and “War Garden,” on page 
355. _ 


NAMES OP PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants. — Exmouth. —1, The 
Tulip-tree (Liriodendron tulipiferum) ; 2, 
Deutzia crenata flore-pleno; 3. The Orange 

Ball-tree (Buddleia globosa).- H. R. 

Smith, Porehestcr. —A. Wichuraiana hybrid, 
Alberic Barbier.- E. A. Heard.— Impos¬ 

sible to name from the poor specimen you 

forward. - Inverness. — 1, Elseagmis 

longipes; 2, Polygonatum biflorum prob¬ 
ably, impossible to say definitely from such 
a scrap; 3, Chrysanthemum (Matricaria) 

Tchihatchewi.- -J. N. B .—Kindly send 

more complete specimen.- W. E. Cowan. 

—Saxifraga Wallacei. 


U 




Miltonias, included a lovely lot of their 
unique strain of Odontoglossums. Mil- 
tonia Princess Mary (white with red-ear- 
mine. butterfly-like marking in centre) 
gained an Award of Merit. Smaller 
groups were contributed by Messrs. Sander 
and Sons and Stuart Low and Co. 


FRUIT AND VEGETABLES. 

The only representative of the first- 
named was a group of The Newberry, a 
Measantly acid fruit from Mr. G. G. White¬ 
ns* It is evidently a great cropper. Of 
vegetables, the only exhibit was a collec¬ 
tion of Cabbages from Mr. R. Staward, 
Panshanger Gardens, Hertford. Har¬ 
binger, Earliest, Flower of Spring, and 
Imperial were the finer-hearted sorts. 


A complete list of the certificated plants 
and medals awarded will be found in our 
advertisement pages. 
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Portable Buildings. 


Greenhouses, Rustic Houses, 
Portable Buildings, Poultry 
Houses, etc. 


W. COOPER, 


J 

IT IS OF BRITISH MANUFACTURE. 
INDESTRUCTIBLE. 

ECONOMICAL. FIRE RESISTING. 

EVERLASTING. 

STORM AND WEATHER PROOF. 

INSULATES HEAT AND COLD. 

ACID AND ROT PROOF. 

EASILY AND QUICKLY FIXED. 

HARDENS AND STRENGTHENS 
WITH TIME. 

NO PAINTING REQUIRED OR 
REP AIKS. 

SEND FOR SAMPLE AND LIST FREE, 

^ 743, OLD KENT 

D, 



Portable Cottages. 


743, OLD KENT ROAD, 
LONDON, al 8.E. 15. 
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S/ -* ^ NON-POISONOUS ^ 

^POWDER INSECTICIDE WASH 

DESTROYS APHIS,BLACK &GREEN FLY, CATERPILLARS,ET C 


M9 DOUGALL BROS LT° PORT ST MANCHESTER. 


WRITE FOR PRICKS AMO NAME 
OF LOCAL OCALER TO 

McDougaJI Bros Ltd.. Port St.. Manchester. 


THE CHEAPEST IN ENCLAND 


In Cartons to make 10 gallons of Wash. *T 


of. Nurserymen 
3/6 i an d Seedsmen 


Coruriaht PegitlereH. bulu, etc. 

CASH WITH ORDER. Strong 
Sues. Floor. 

6 ft. long. 4 ft. wiile, 7 ft. high .. £4 7 6 11 - 

7 ft. long, 5 ft. wide, 7 ft. 4 in. Iilgli 5 16 17 - 

8 ft. long. 6 ft. wide, 7 ft. 8 in. high 6 14 6 22 6 

9ft. long. 7 ft. wide. 8 ft. high 7 16 6 23- 

JO ft. long, 8 ft. wide, 8 ft, 4 in. high 8 19 0 38 6 

12 ft. long, 8 ft. wide. 8 ft. 4 in high 10 1 6 46- 

Carriage Paid to any Station in England anil 1 Valet. 
Catalogue, with Testimonials, post free. 


POTATO SPRAYING 


I oudhborouoh 


(let a *• Sovereign” Potato Spra7or 

at once to insure getting a big crop of 
Potatoes. It is strong, effl dent, an l 
easily used. Kirn* its cost ins 
single season. If you cinnot 
obtain from your Iron¬ 
monger or Nursery- y 

man, wo will for- 
ward on 
receipt of 
cash. . 


3 IOOO IN use: 

LIST5. ON APPLICATION 


J. T. HOBSON & CO 


Lararost Makers of Portable Buildings. 

Established 70 Years. BEDFORD 

Work*, 6 acret. 


Prick: 

Galvanized or japanned, 
4 - each. 

Polished tinplate, 

3 6 each. 


Canadian Unitod Manufacturers' Agency, 

12. Charterhouse Bldgs.. Coswell Road, London, LO. 


Sale of Surplus Stock. 

Wc still hold certain small stocks of 

CARDEN SEATS, CARDEN ENCINES & PUMPS, 
also CARDEN ROLLERS, WATER CARTS, 
CARDEN ARCHES, and HAND LIGHTS 

which we shall bo pleased to clear at special prices, whject 
lo being unsold. Particulars on application. 

BOULTON & PAUL, Ltd., ROSE LANE WORKS, 

NORWICH. 


The pioneer of cheap simple and effective 
Keating lor small qreenhouses. Complete 
Apparatus from SI 4 4 o The immense sale 
o/ this boiler, and its numerous imitations 
arc Ihe best testimony of its undoubted success 


IOUCHBOROUCH - LC 1C C S T E R S M I IT £ 
|London Off*-. 122 VICTORIA ST S W 


2L CARDEN 


IRONWORK 


VTjayussV 

r JONES 

BAYLISS 

. LIMITED 

WVOLVLRHAMProry 

JWlONDON^J! 
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THE FUNGI FOOD CO S • VIVO ’ SPAWN SYSTEM 
enables you to grow Mushrooms of quality, pink and 
white, breakfast cup top size, ail the year round without 
manure and without previous knowledge, in boxes, pots, 
pans, in collars, attics, sheds, spare rooms, in the open 
spare comers on allotments—any where ; darkness not essen¬ 
tial ; cost very trifling and very little attention required. 

MUSHROOMS are a food of greit. value, but they must 
be cultivated from pure spawn not the maggoty sort that 
grow wild in fields, which are often very poisonous. 

ASSURE YOURSELF AN INCOME 
by gelling your easily grown crops at from 1.6 to 3.6 per lb. 

n, Full particulars upon receipt of a 
stamped addressed envelope to 
-i c d. v^%LV> THE FUNGI FOOD CO. 

1 U ^ : (Box 9), 

I "1 m J —J sJ 20, The Bar, Beverloy, YORKS. 


Lino Advertisements. Single insertions, 91 n«r 

line, minimum three linos (about twenty words till th« Um*. 
three lines, and nine words each additional line) Feint 
I age if guarantees!, Is. per lino. No reduction for term 
Terms for Display Advertisements, l'.v r» 

inch (reduction for scries). 

Advertisers not having a regular account at the offlrt 
must accompany their orders with ronnttanco. Orieri sal 
advertisement copy should be addresse l — 

MANAGER, 

63, LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, LONDON, W.C. 2. 


Cash or monthly payments. 

Signed Guarantee for all time. 

Packed in crate free and carriage paid. 

Since 1905 I have ad vertised in this paper, and hare made 
and sold over 20,000 Machines. NO EXTRAS: Bell, Pump, 
and everything included. Carriage paid YOU CAN 
HIDE AND TEST THE MACHINE FOR 10 DAYS. IF 
YOU DO NOT APPROVE I PAY ALL CARRIAGE. I 
have thousands of testimonials. Write to-day for copies 
and Catalogue, with illustrations and full specification. - 
GEORGE BEATSON. LTD, “LION CYCLE ' WORKS, 


MOSELEY STREET, BIRMINGHAM 
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DAVIES for BAMBOO. 

From TwIks to Yacht Masts. 
GARDEN CANES. 3ft.. 2 6 ; 4ft., 3 3.36,4- 
6tt, 9 -; 7ft , 10 -. All per 100. 

Taperlncr Bamboos, 8ft long, 12 R; 10ft. long, 
20 - i«*r 100. PRICE LIST FREE. 

A. E. DAVIES & COs.^KS^aSl--- 


please order the paper through your local Newsagent, or direct by post 
from the Publisher, at 63, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C. 2. 

The cost is 2d. weekly ; or by post for three months, 2/6; six 
months, 5/-; twelve months, 10/-; for Abroad, 12/-. Annual subscribers 
will receive the year’s complete Index to the volume free of charge. 

To Publisher or Newsagent :— 

Please deliver “ Gardening Illustrated ” weekly for which l 

enclose _ 


B EDDY & SONS, Torlevcn Works, Forth 

• leven. Cornwall. — The largest manufacturers of 
GARDEN NETTING in the kingdom. New stout and 
specially strong square mesh Netting, half inch and one 
inch mesh, at id. per souare yard ; light new square mesh, 
suitable for Strawberry beds, at 3d per square yard. These 
Nets are bound all round with stout cord, and cover their 
measured length and width. Any length or width supplied. 
Repaired Nettings in all sizes in stock State your require¬ 
ments and we will quote lowest prices. Also makers of 
TENNIS NETTINGS, KICK COVERS, GREENHOUSE 
SHADINGS, WASP NETTINGS, PACKING AND 
TARRED TWINES of all kind*. All Good* sent by 
PASSENGER train Carriage Paid on receipt of order. 


Name 


(Mr., Mrs., or Miss) 


son, at the Office, 63, Lincoln's Ian Field*, London, W.G.& 
Telephone: Uolboru. 73b . . _ 

Original from 
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FREEING THE APRICOT. 

I hope to be able to send you, this autumn, 
some Apricots grafted upon Apricots. 
They grow them so in the neighbourhood 
of Lyon, at Vienne, where we once went 
together. In that region the soil is 
favourable to this sort of stock. Else¬ 
where it is not so, as I will explain to you 
some day in detail, after the war, if I can 
have the pleasure of visiting England 
again with Philibert Lavenir. . . The 
“ Lyon Horticole ” will shortly publish 
your article on this subject. I shall add 
some explanations of the motives which 
guide the nurserymen in the choice of 
stocks. The Apricot, for example, they 
graft upon the Plum in the soils ill-suited 
to the Apricot, of which there are many 
in our region; for instance, strong soils, 
clay soils, and humid soils. 

As to ornamental trees, you are right. 
It is only right to cast aside such as do 
not succeed in the soil on own roots. It is 
better to keep to those known to do well 
than to introduce numerous kinds that do 
badly and look like waifs on the land- 
sea i>e. 

As regards fruit-trees one is not easily 
reconciled to doing without Peaches and 
Apricots, Pears, etc., if by an artifice of 
multiplication it is possible to get them. 
K<> it liopiums that about Lyon the Apricot 
is found grafted on the Plum in the 
majority of soils, on the Apricot in alluvial 
soils bordering the RhAne, on the Peach on 
the flinty slopes, on the Almond in chalky 
and dry soils. It is a practice which i6 
found to answer well and which will never 
Ll» given up. 

As for Lilacs, it is inexcusable to graft 
them on the Privet or on the Lilac. We 
strike them from the bud or layer and 
they thrive best on their own roots. 

The discovery of grafting Roses on the 
wild Rose lias been considered to be one 
groat advance inRose culture. This grafting 
lias, in effect, enabled growers very rapidly 
to multiply all varieties. Some varieties 
do not grow well or succeed unless 
grafted, but the practice has also the very 
great drawbacks that yon know and have 
very well shown. 

I think I can get you the following 
Apricots grafted on the Apricot, which I 
consider to be the best:— 

(1) Peach—tlie best of all. 

(2) Apricot of Nancy. 

|. a :t Apricot d’Oullins. 

(1 1 Apricot Desfarges. 

(•">) Apricot sucre de Holub. 

(tlj Apricot Luizet, a very handsome, 
very high-coloured fruit, firm of flesh; a 
variety for packing and marketing. 

(7) Apricot d’Afiiguis, a small fruit for 
preserving. 

There are now no men to work, all are 
soldiers, and how many already armless, 
legless, nr dead! All our youth sacrificed. 
It will be necessary to rejxmple France 
anew. All the same, we count upon vic¬ 
tory, thanks to England and the United 
States, which have at last come to recog¬ 
nise that this is a war of civilisation 
against barbarism. F. Morel. 

Lyon. 

[The best icay for us is to raise seed¬ 
lings of such varieties.those named by 
M. J/orcl told qf, oui own-^besi-Mfitted 
Aprieotjr, am plant JVmV df7;<:r ?h 


cordon or other close ways, so as to fruit, 
and find out the best kinds. We might 
fail often, but be certain to succeed in 
getting good kinds, and even some neic and 
distinct kinds. We know nothing of the 
conditions in wliich the wild Apricot grows 
best, so it would be well to try it in soils 
of different quality—calcareous as well as 
sandy, well drained, and in varied ex¬ 
posures. It is a very interesting problem, 
and the late Mr. Barron, of Chiswick, 
thought it was the only way out of the 
paralysis of the Apricot in our British 
gardens for centuries. —W. It.] 


NOTE8 OF THE WEEK. 

Stranvaesia undulata. — This wintered 
very well\vith me and looked a bold, free, 
graceful shrub in a border marred with 
ugly winter’s doings. I like both habit 
and flower. The fruit I have not seen. 
It is a native of China, probably a cool 
mountain shrub.—W. 

Orchis foliosa comes in handsome state 
from the Daisy Hill Nursery, Newry. It 
is a valuable plant for moist, peaty spots 
near the rock garden. Good in form and 
of a rich, distinct colour, it is quite hardy 
at Newry and in most parts of our isles. 
A native of Madeira. 

Rosa Moyesi at Monroith. — This is a 
favourite at Monreith, and has been 
planted in several positions, in each of 
which it is flourishing and flowering well. 
The foliage is beautiful in itself, several 
of the Monreith plants having reached a 
size which shows to advantage the com¬ 
bined charm of flower and leaf.—S. 
Arnott. 

The Summer 8nowflake (Leucojum 
aestivum).—I always think that this plant 
is handicapped by reason of its time of 
blooming. Clumps now (June 5th) in full 
flower are certainly attractive, but not so 
much so as is L. vernum in early spring. 
Nevertheless, the later sort is very useful 
in Grass, or at the margin of shrubberies, 
some of the best colonies here being en¬ 
tirely under the shade of Ilolly-trees, 
where they appear to be quite happy.— 
W. McG. 

Pffloa Esperance. — This handsome 
Tree Panmy was, I think, the best hardy 
plant shown before the Royal Horticul¬ 
tural Society on June 5th last. Three 
magnificent flowers of it were staged by 
Mr. G. W. Miller, Wisbech. One of these, 
which I brought away, lasted fully a week. 
Of soft lemou-yellow tone, suffused and 
margined with pink and splashed crimson 
at the base, it is, in conjunction with its 
cupped form and big tuft of golden 
anthers, a variety of wondrous beauty and 
not a little fragrance. The flower is semi- 
double.—E. R. S. 

Herbaceous Faeonies at railway station 
gardens. —There is evidently keen rivalry 
among the stationmasters on the Castle- 
Douglas branch of the Glasgow and South- 
Western Railway as to who will have the 
best garden. The proportion of first prizes 
which fall to the station gardens on this 
part of the line at the annual adjudication 
is always high, and this year there is 
every prospect of this being the case again. 
At several of the stations there are some 
very fine plants of varieties of Pueonia 
officinalis, and at Lochanhead a good effect 


has been produced by a plant or two in 
the Grass on a sloping bank above one of 
the flower • borders. It does not look an 
ideal position for the Pteonia, yet it is 
growing and flowering exceedingly well 
there.—S. M. D. 

Oxalis enneaphylla.— The ideal position 
for this charming Falkland Island Wood 
Sorrel has been frequently discussed, and 
various opinions expressed by writers, 
myself among the number. It is not so 
certain, however, that the plant will 
always do well in a nominally suitable 
place or badly in one generally recognised 
as unsatisfactory—the contrary is fre¬ 
quently the case. Mr. E. A. Hornel grows 
it well in his rock garden at Broughton 
House, Kirkcudbright, in a pocket of rock- 
work facing almost due south, but partly 
screened by shrubs, etc. This year, on ac¬ 
count of the difficulty of labour, this part 
of the rock garden had been somewhat 
overgrown, but tbe Oxalis had apparently 
not suffered in any way, as. when I saw 
it, it was flowering freely.— Dumfries. 

Pruning the taller Heaths.— The Heaths 
of the south of Europe and N. Africa 
bloomed so freely this year and seemed so 
determined to waste their strength in seed- 
bearing that we had to prune in June. 
The practice gives us a flue growth for the 
coining year’s bloom and also a fresh 
growth of green shoots instead of the rusty 
seed-bearing shoots. We do not cut to a 
hard line as is sometimes done by men 
whose notion of form is that of a billycock 
hat, but cut to a varied line, keeping the 
natural form of the kind—the only true 
way. Clipping over to any hard line is 
against all artistic effect. The dwarf 
Heaths like the alpine Forest Heath and 
the Dorset Heath (E. eiliaris) are not so 
easily dealt with as the Tree Heaths, and 
are best left alone, though we may often 
see them clipped ” into ugly shapes.—W. 

Clematis montana at Broughton House, 
Kirkcudbright .—There is in the garden of 
Mr. E. A. Hornel at Broughton House, Kirk¬ 
cudbright, a striking plant of Clematis 
montana of unusual size and beauty. As 
seen on the second Saturday of June it 
presented one of the most delightful 
visions of floral beauty imaginable. It 
clambers up a tree, covering it with a veil 
of flower and leaf. From this, iiemlent 
shoots have come down and trail along a 
low railing on the terrace which separates 
the garden from the side of tlie River Dee. 
There are many thousands of blooms, and 
in some places on the plant not a leaf is 
visible through the mass of white, fragrant 
flowers. Mr. Hornel is training some of 
the shoots up another tree, and it looks as 
if the plant would soon reach the top of 
this also. The form of C. montana re¬ 
ferred to is the large-flowered one. C. 
montana rubens is also doing well at 
Broughton House on the walls of Mr. 
HorneTs studio.— S. Arnott. 

The scent of Clematis montana.— If the 
Musk has lost its scent, as appears to-be 
the sad fact, have any of your readers 
noticed an increase in the scent of 
Clematis montana and C. m. rubens? 
Although I was previously aware they had 
some perfume, it has seemed to me that 
this season it has become very much more 
marked; indoeiL, so. strong lias it been 
from plants on my house and on several 
trees th0Qf^[\}n cveiling VER1i4T ai, . llcM5t 
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overpowering, the sweetness being dis¬ 
tinctly musky, almost aromatic. Possibly 
the combination of profuse later flowering 
at a time of greater heat and dryness may 
be one cause. The beauty of tlie variety 
(*. m. rubens, if allowed to ramble over a 
Yew or dark evergreen, is much enhanced. 
Such an environment makes the colour 
almost a real pink. Alas! what a differ¬ 
ence when grown on a red brick wall.— 
Ernest Ballard, The Old Court. 

Zausohneria californica hardy. — Mr. 
Cornhill, in the issue of June 9th (p. 307), 
thinks this is tender. I have bad it for 
over twenty years in various positions, 
mainly in low,'dry walls supporting banks, 
and it has never shown a sign of injury in 
our varied winters, including 1893, when 
a good many things ]>erished, even the 
barn owls and myriads of small birds. It 
is the most brilliant hardy flower of 
autumn, and only needs to be planted in 
the right place. It has no protection of 
any kind from me, and does not need any. 

—W. 

Heradeum pyrenaicum. — Not many of 
the “ Cow Parsnips” can be recommended, 
and the beet of them, as II. niante- 
gazzianum, few gardens have room for. 
Where it can be accommodated in an 
isolated position on the lawn or in some 
place in open woodland it is very orna¬ 
mental and interesting. That above- 
named, now in fine condition near the rock 
garden at Kew, should make a fine com- j 
panion for it. Both are well furnished be¬ 
low, and, by comparison with the gaunt 
giant of the race (II. giganteum), quite 
compact-habited. In this respect H. 
mantegazzianum is the better. Both are 
white-flowered and have big ornamental 
foliage.—E. R. 

Cladothamnus pyrolaeflorus. — Although 
this ehrub had been known from her¬ 
barium specimens for about ninety years 
it does not appear to have been in culti¬ 
vation until quite recently. It was distri¬ 
buted by Mr. T. Smith, of Newry, a 
nurseryman with a wide reputation for 
new and rare plants, a few years ago, and 
has stood uninjured through the recent 
trying winter. Belonging to the Ericacete, 
It is seen as a deciduous bush 2 feet or 
3 feet high, with upright, rather slender 
branches, bearing narrow', bright green 
leaves during summer, and from the leaf- 
axils throughout June curious, reddish- 
brown flowers each about 1 inch across. It 
is a native of western N. America, north of 
Oregon, and makes an interesting addition 
to the garden, where it should be planted 
in light, moist soil free from lime, either 
in the rock garden or in such a position 
that it w’ill not be overgrown by more 
rampant plants. Cuttings of half-ripe 
wood may be inserted in light soil in a 
close frame in July.—D. 

Bidens dahlioides. —In contrast with the 
lists of losses recently chronicled in 
England and in Scotland w r e, on the sea¬ 
board of the Stew’artry, have escaped 
serious damage. Curiously, losses have 
occurred in what are considered to be 
quite hardy subjects, notably Thyme and 
Sage, both of which were killed. Among 
the plants, concerning which some doubt 
was felt, were some colonies of Bidens— 
or, as it is at times called, Cosmos— 
dahlioides. The plants have been undis¬ 
turbed for half-a-dozen years, and, in view 
of the winter and spring, little surprise 
would have been felt had they failed. 
However, their broad, glossy, dark green 
leaves are pushing away strongly, and 
these will be duly follow'ed by the long¬ 
stemmed solitary flowers, typically 
Cosmos-like ijpTdblonr (pinkl and which 
fere produecdlovf?^]^ lob} J^gason. B. 
dahlioides hasTuberous ®ots which, if 


lifted and started in heat during the 
spring, provide plenty of easily-rooted 
cuttings, but it can be equally easily 
raised from seeds.—W. McG., Balmae. 

Clematis on own roots.—I have at last 
got a batch of good varieties of Clematises 
not grafted on the wild climber of the 
chalk hills or on anything else. They 
came from Mr. Russell, the Nurseries, 
Richmond, Surrey, and were struck from 
cuttings. Raising from cuttings is thus 
proved to lx? a practical way, but layering 
round the stool is the better way. The 
late Mr. F. Jamin, of Bourg-la-Reine, 
Seine, used to get good plants by layering 
into small pots set around the mother 
stool. The right time for planting is 
autumn, but my interest in these plants 
never wanes, and if I get a batch in sum¬ 
mer I wash the roots out to try and get 
rid of the demon stock, and often plant 
with success in summer. The natural 
roots of the Japanese or Chinese kinds 
are usually strong and numerous, and 
easy to transplant.—W. 

From New England. — A wave of en¬ 
thusiastic and sometimes quite ill-judged 
vegetable gardening has swept over the 
Eastern States, and w’e are almost grow¬ 
ing Potatoes in our hats and window- 
boxes. The ladies meet and discuss agri¬ 
cultural problems vivaciously, nud 
although they undoubtedly will waste a 
great deal of seed, it will interest them in 
outdoor work and will be better for them j 
than tea-drinking or bridge-playing. We 
have had a cold, late, slow' spring, with a 
good deal of cloudy weather and rain, and, 
as a result, I have never seen the spring 
flowers more lovely or last longer; even 
now a few’ blossoms are hanging on the 
early Magnolias and the Daffodils are still 
beautiful, and the Forsythia has been a 
mass of gold for nearly three weeks. 
There has been a good deal of work hang¬ 
ing over from last season, but no one is 
starting any new’ work, quite naturally, as 
we have got to economise if we are to pay 
our national bills, and the labour situation 
is very difficult and uncertain.— Beatrix 
Farrand, Ncwhaven. 

The Yellow Wood (Cladrastis tinctorin) 
in flower.— A fine example of this rare 
tree is flow’ering finely in the Royal 
Botanic Gardens, Kew’, within a short dis¬ 
tance of the main entrance, where it forms 
a striking feature by reason of its hand¬ 
some foliage and large, drooping panicles 
of white flow’ers. A native of the south¬ 
eastern United States, it was originally 
introduced in 1812, though it never ap- 
I>ears to have become common. Here and 
there about London old examples may be 
noted, one existing in the gardens at Syon 
House. The leaves, often a foot long, are 
made up of from five to nine oval leaflets. 
Like the flowers of the Laburnum, those 
of this tree are shaped like those of the 
Pen, but they are white in colour. As a 
rule, it does not bloom so freely as is the 
case this year, and one of the conditions 
necessary when choosing a position for a 
specimen is exposure to full sun. Good, 
well-drained, loamy soil should be pro¬ 
vided. The name of Yellow Wood applies 
to the timber, for it is of a deep yellow' 
hue, the colour .being easily extracted if 
shavings are placed in a little spirit.— | 
W. L. 

Troll I us Ledebouri. — I consider this 
species, collected for the Messrs. Veitch in 
Western China by Mr. Purdom a few years 
ago, the most brilliant the genus contains, 
quite eclipsing all else in the richness of 
its colour. The petals are of the orange 
richness seen in such Day Lilies as H. 

I aurantiaca major, though far more intense 
than this, while the erectly-disposed fila¬ 
ments are of a richer orange tbap the 


petals. Not far from the water’s edge I 
planted a small group of it less than two 
years since, and while the plants have 
made nice tufts and flowered well they 
surpass all else in the exceptional colour 
of the flowers. The species is just ns 
hardy and as easily grow'ii as the rest, arid 
while loving moisture near to its roots, is 
happy enough in any cool, moist loam. It 
is one of the best of June flowers and well 
deserved the Award of Merit given it by 
the Royal Horticultural Society when 
shown by Mr. J. C. Allgrove on June 19th 
last.— E. U. Jenkins. 

Phlladelphus Virginal.— This, I think, is 
the best of its race, and probably also the 
most popular flowering shrub seen this 
year. It has been shown before the Royal 
Horticultural Society on more than one 
occasion recently, attracting attention-both 
by the wealth of blossoms that wreathe 
the longer branches and for the snowy 
purity of its flowers. Just now, too, there 
is a group of young plants of it at Kew in 
a bed not far from the main entrance on 
the Green. Apart from other good attri¬ 
butes it is also delightfully frngrant.- 
E. J. 

[The other day Dr. Wallis, Old Stone 
House, East Grinstead, brought us some 
shoots of this handsome Mock Orange 
wreathed in bloom, the individual flowers 
larger than w r e have ever seen them.— Ed.] 
Geranium argenteum. — All lovers of 
hardy plants are acquainted with the 
pretty silvery-leaved alpine species with 
pale lilac, dark-veined flowers bearing the 
above name, though all may not know the 
selected form of it with purplish flowers 
which is referred to as No. 2. I have no 
information as to its origin, though it may, 
I think, be accepted as a seedling—not im¬ 
probably of hybrid origin—since it is 
rather taller than the type, the loaf tufts 
more erectly inclined, and its less silvery? 
looking foliage. The reddish - purple 
flowers are of a shade between those of 
G. sanguineum and G. armenuin, and, 
lielng larger than in the typical kind, are 
suggestive of outside influence. Be that 
as it may, the plant is distinct among 
early summer alpines and quite w’orthy of 
inclusion in the choicest collection.—E. J. 

Deutzia Vilmorinae.— This Deutzia was 
given an Aw'ard of Merit at the meeting 
of the Royal Horticultural Society on 
June 5th. It is of a vigorous and some¬ 
what erect habit of growth, w’hile the pure 
wdiite flow'ers with their yellow anthers 
are borne in clusters for some distance 
along the shoots. In general appearance 
this Deutzia is suggestive of some of the 
smaller-growing kinds of Phihulelphus. a 
resemblance which is increased by the 
lateness (for a Deutzia) of its flowering 
period. It is a native of China, and was 
iirst sent to M. Maurice de Vilmorin by 
the Abb£ Farges in 1897, but it was some 
years later before it reached this country. 
M. Lemoine, of Nancy, has raised hybrids 
between this species and different forms 
of D. crenata or scabra, which flower at 
about the same time, and thus usually 
escape injury from late spring frosts, 
which often damage the flowers of the 
earlier kinds. As the parents of these are 
among the most desirable of our early- 
flowering shrubs and valuable from the 
fact that many spring-flowering subjects 
are over before their blossoms develop, 
these newer hybrids should prove good 
acquisitions.—K. R. W. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

THE HARDY ORANGE. 

Of this, when I first knew it, I had read 
that the Japanese used it as a fence plant. 
I hardly thought that it would succeed 
with me when I planted a bold group of it 
without much hope of its doing so well as 
I had seen it in France and Italy. Now, 
after waiting a while, I can say I never 
saw anything more beautiful and better 
for a fence than this. It would stop the 
boldest boy. I have it in cool loam in an 
orchard. As a cut flower it is good, but 
awkward owing to its spines. It is im- 
jvossildc in a small view to show its bold 
and handsome lmds and blossom. It is 
finite hardy in Sussex as tested for many 
years. W. 


of the plant, which, having no tendrils. , 
climbs by twining and will twine round 
and round itself if neglected. Though j 
often trained upon walls or a similar fiat I 
surface, a better way is to find a place 
amongst hardy evergreen shrubs or low 
trees through which it will thread its way, i 
hanging in graceful festoons from the' 
upper branches, where its beauty is seen to 
the full, and where it is better protected 
than on a bare wall. It is in this way 
that it roams about in the hedges and way- 
side trees of China and Japan, where it is 
so fragrant that its sweetness first led For¬ 
tune to the spot where it was growing. 

Propagation.— The plant is readily in¬ 
creased from cuttings, layers, root-cut¬ 
tings, and division. Suckers often come 
from the base of old, strong plants ; these, 


Akebia. The flowers are in loose clusters 
of a deep chocolate colour, in which the 
sexes are apart. Though the flowers 
mostly appear from April to June on plants 
in the open air, in mild seasons they are 
often borne in March or even in February 
under glass, filling the air with their fra¬ 
grance, which is specially noticeable to¬ 
wards the evening. The sprays are useful 
for cutting, and last well in water. The 
seed-pods are about the size of a large 
oval Plum, with a thick outer rind filled 
with white flesh, in which the dark-brown 
seeds are embedded. The colour of the 
fruit varies in different plants and with the 
degree of ripeness. 

Arebta lobata. This differs from A. 
quinata mainly in its leaves, which are 
compostnl of only three leaflets, which drop 



Flowering shoots of the hardy Orange (jFgle sepiaria syn. Citrus trifoliata) in a vase . 


AKElilA. 

A small group of twining plants from 
China and Japan, of which two species— 
A. quinata and A. lobata—have been intro¬ 
duced, and of these the latter is still little 
known in gardens. In the far East the 
Akebia is as common as our Woodbine, 
growing wild upon the hillsides and also 
in gardens. The Japanese use the tough 
twining .stems in the making of wicker¬ 
work, and the ripe fruits as food. 

Culture.— Of the easiest culture in 
warm, light soil, it must have a well- 
drained spot in the full sun, for if the 
wood fails to ripen there will be but few 
Bowers. The blooms come on side-spurs 
of the old wood, so that what pruning is 
needed should be done in summer, in the 
cutting away of unruly shoots which 
should be so thinned and shortened as to 
allow air and sunlirffTt'tq.-reach eyjryjiart 
Digitized by VjAX iQTC 


if secured with a few roots, soon making 
good plants. 

A quinata.— Thau this there are few 
finer hardy climbers for the country south 
of the Thames, and few more useful for 
the cool greenhouse in districts further 
north. It is one of those semi-evergreen 
shrubs which remain green almost con- 
s*tantly in a warm climate or under glass, 
and its pretty way of growth fits it for 
use against pillars or archways. The out¬ 
line of a graceful pillar is often hidden by 
heavy plants, but this gives a thin veil of 
luile green leaves, cut into five narrow 
leaflets on long stalks. Their colour varies 
from a pale purplish on first unfolding to 
a lively green when fully expanded, which 
deepens gradually until the leaves fall. 
For light screens or a glass roof where 
filtered sunlight is better than heavy shade 
there is nothing more useful than the 


earlier in the autumn, though this is 
atoned for by their purple colour before 
falling. The growths, too, are stouter, 
more woody, and less graceful than in the 
old kind, though quite as hardy, and even 
more vigorous. The flowers, also, are 
smaller. It also fruits more readily. 
While in A. quinata even the single fruits 
are uncommon, in A. lobata they often 
come in clusters of three together, the 
colour a pretty pale-violet. When fully 
ripe the pods split open along the under¬ 
side, showing the rows of black seeds in 
the white pulp. 

-All too frequently we see this 

growing over a pole or pergola in a 
tangled mass of greenery. In the northern 
counties it is treated as a greenhouse 
climber. Growing thus, the fragrance 
emitted from its blossoms is very striking. 
In the south li'l thyivkt^l ftk "ithe open. A 
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10 feet high wall with an eastern aspect is 
a suitable site. As to soil, it Is not parti¬ 
cular if deeply dug and well manured. As 
growth proceeds spread the shoots out 
thinly until the allotted siwice is covered. 
Take out the points of the main growths 
to induce side shoots to push from the 
nodes, these finally forming spurs from 
which the blossoms are obtained. As fast 
as these foreright shoots push they should 
be pinched back to an eye, thus increasing 
the future flower crop. When the plant is 
established summer - prune the young 
growths, not only to better display the 
blossoms, but to mature the spur-growth 
for the next season’s flower crop.—E. M. 


vantage. It was planted in front of a low 
wall and this season, when at its best, a 
long stretch about 50 yards showed a mass 
of white a depth altogether of about G feet 
above and along the face of the wall, this 
making a splendid foreground to groups 
of Lilac, laburnum, Berberis Darwini, 
and occasional plants of F run us cerasifera 
atropurpurea. It may be urged that it is 
a mistake to devote so much space to a 
common plant like Viburnum Lantana, 
but I hardly think there is any other plant 
that would show to better advantage in 
this particular position. In the autumn 
the long wreaths of coloured foliage look 
well against the rather light wall.— 
E: B. S., Hardwick. 


THE JAPANESE WISTARIA. * 
Year' by yenr the conviction grows on me 
that the Japanese Wistaria multijuga is 
still more precious and desirable than the 
well-known lovely W. sinensis. It is true 
that there are many poor varieties of W. 
multijuga, but when the fact is realised 
that W. multijuga will thrive on clay and 
on dry and poor calcareous soils where W. 
chinensis is miserable I think a good prima 
facie case lias been established. The 
greatest superiority, however, is in the be¬ 
haviour of the two white varieties, for the 
Japanese white W. multijuga is so much 
hardier and resistant than the Chinese 
form that I cannot understand anyone 
planting the white Chinese Wistaria that 
flowers so early and vanishes with the first 
touch of wind or rain. W. multijuga alba 
flowers quite three weeks later, which 
means it has a cliance^of better weather 
for its flowering season, and it is more 
inclined to leaf earlier than the Chinese 
form, though I strongly recommend putting 
a plant or so of the early-leafing double 
Chinese with it, not so much for the sake 
of the bloom as for its abundant and early 
leafage, which adds so greatly to the 
beauty of these white flowers. The great 
length of the racemes of the white 
Japanese Wistaria is a striking charm on 
a }>ergoln or verandah, and I am sure it 
should not be planted against a south wall, 
as is so commonly done in the case of W. 
chinensis. Under the shade and shelter 
of a pergola its long racemes last longer 
and develop more fully than 'when against 
a wall. I never knew or grew it when I 
gardened in Northern Yorkshire, but my 
impression now is that in Yorkshire 1 
should much prefer to plant it than any of 
the Chinese forms. 

The nationality of W. brachybotrys is 
not known to me, but its late flowering 
and its lovely red-mauve colouring make 
it a very desirable thing where there is 
room for so robust a grower. In the south 
it has the peculiarity of flowering on the 
last year’s long shoots, so that you may 
have a garland G feet or 8 feet long fur¬ 
nished with its large and lovely flower 
spikes that do not exceed 5 inches or 
G inches in length, but make up for it by 
the length of the flowering sprays. In 
fact, every Wistaria is beautiful, and those 
who find that W. chinensis does not thrive 
with them should at once plant one or 
several of those I have described.— Ed. II. 
Woodall in The Carden. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The Wayfaring-tree (Viburnum Lan¬ 
tana).—It is seldom that we have had 
such a wealth of flower in shrubberies at 
one time as during the present season, 
attributable, doubtless, in great measure 
to the severe weather experienced until 
very late in the spring. The result of 
careful shrubbery planting some years ago 
is apparent in a neighbouring garden, 
where, among other things, the Wayfaring 


tree is used whq 
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Daphne rupestrls.— Mr. Elliott refers at 
page 325 to the variation in the plants of 
this shown by Mr. Tucker recently before 
the Royal Horticultural Society. The 
largest foim was certainly a great gain. 
What has struck me most of all this year 
is the pale colour of all the flowers I have 
seen; pale, indeed, as compared with those 
of former years. My own specimen has 
been much better in colour than some I 
have seen, but even this has not the rich, 
waxy-pink remembered before. In Mr. 
Tucker’s plauts the colour of the flowers 
was nearer to lilac, and I wondered 
whether artificial heat or frame treatment 
had caused it. I.a ter seen plants were not 
much better, and my cold frame grown 
specimen not having taken on the rich 
colour looked for, I have been asking my¬ 
self whether the grafting has aught to do 
with it, or whether it is due to the season. 
The plants have flowered profusely and 
are quite equal to those of former times. 
Another season I hope to give my plant 
full exposure and note the result.—E. H. 
Jenkins. 

A remarkable tree.— One comes into con¬ 
tact with some remarkable trees in differ¬ 
ent parts of the country, and an Elm in 
this parish strikes me as unique. It is 
18 feet in circumference at 3 feet from the 
ground, and as it was, I am told, over 
90 feet high, must have been, in its prime, 
a very flne specimen. Some years ago the 
trunk, hollowed with age and weakened 
by decay, snapped at 15 feet from the 
ground, and the top came down, leaving 
the shell and pithy shoots growing from 
same. One of these went up perfectly 
straight and has formed a fine head, look¬ 
ing from a distance like a young tree, but 
when one gets closer and finds the young 
head on the enormous stem the effect is 
somewhat ludicrous. Whether the shell 
will be able to support this young head as 
it gets additional weight is, I think, ex¬ 
tremely doubtful. There will come a time 
when the whole or, at any rate, that por¬ 
tion of the stem from which the young 
tree grow’s will come down with a crash. 
It is marvellous that such a sturdy growth 
should come from a shell.—E. B. S., 
Hardwick. 

Broom.— There is no doubt that the 
Broom, when in flower, adds much to the 
beauty of the landscape. Some districts 
appear to be more suited to this plant than 
others, and on a recent occasion I was 
much impressed by the lavish display pro¬ 
vided by Broom in fields, and especially 
on the roadsides, betw’een Dalbeattie, in 
this county, and the neighbouring summer 
resort of Kippford. In this neighbourhood 
Broom grows luxuriantly, while twenty 
miles further west it is rarely met with. 
We have made attempts in shrubberies to 
naturalise it here, but with only very 
moderate success. On the other hand, 
Gorse is almost a pest: indeed, it has to 
be grubbed out annually on the surround¬ 
ing farms. In the Dalbeattie district, 
whore Broom grows wild, Whins are sel¬ 


dom observed, so that it seems to be fairly 
obvious that these two plants—equally en¬ 
croaching wfliere environment suits them— 
require altogether different soil. The 
value of Broom, where it succeeds, in 
shrubberies is not insignificant, and. 
blooming at the same time as the white 
and coloured Thorns, adds much to the 
early summer display.—W. McG., Kirk¬ 
cudbrightshire. 

The Pernettyas In Scotland. —It would 
be useful, as well as interesting, to know 
in what parts of Scotland the Pernettyas 
will flourish. They rank among the best 
of our dwarf-berried shrubs, and now that 
we have so many varieties their extended 
cultivation is worth considering. This 
shrub is not sufficiently grown in Scotland, 
but perhaps those who have tried it hi 
the more northerly parts of the kingdom 
will favour us with their experience. In 
the south-west Pernettyas do well, and 
at such places as Orchardton, Castle 
Douglas, and Broughton House, Kirkcud¬ 
bright, thev are long past the experimental 
stage. The flowers, which are white, 
though small, make a fine show, and the 
berries, of various colours, are good in 

K ’ s where they remain untouched by 
. We have now varieties with white, 
pink, rose, crimson, aud purple-black 
berries, with those of many intermediate 
.shades. —S. Arnott. 

The clashing of Azaleas and Rhododen¬ 
drons. —Although well known to experi¬ 
enced planters of such shrubs, the be¬ 
ginner is often led into the mistake of 
planting Azaleas and Rhododendrons in 
proximity, and even in some places mixing 
them. The effect is disappointing, as 
there is a subtle want of harmony between 
the colouring of the two sections, ranked 
by botanists as one genus though they are. 
In truth, it is better to have the two so 
far apart that the one is not visible to the 
eye at the same time as the other. 
Distance, it is true, softens the clashing 
between the flowers, but it remains.— Scot. 

The Cress Rocket (Vella pseudo-evtisus). 
—The finest specimen I have seen of this 
rather uncommon shrub is in Mr. Lloyd 
Praeger’s garden, and must be quite 3 feet 
high and as much through. It is appar¬ 
ently perfectly hardy there on the soutli 
side of Dublin, ami has never had any 
special protection other than occurs natur¬ 
ally from the walls hounding the garden. 
Although originally quite open to the sun, 
it is now greatly shaded by a Laburnum- 
tree which has grown up beside it, never¬ 
theless the Cress Rocket continues to 
flourish.— Irish Gardening . 


Kerrla Japonlca.— This has been beauti¬ 
ful for weeks, and in our dry soil appears 
not to have suffered from the unkind 
winter. At the close of May I saw a large 
bush at the foot of a. high north wall 
literally covered with the large double 
orange" flowers. Both this and the single 
kind look well as bushes on the Grass. I 
have found tne plants benefited by the re¬ 
moval each year of a few of the oldest 
growths when just gone out of bloom.— 
W., Surrey. 


The flowering of the Laburnum.— 

Laburnums are flowering well this year. 
In some seasons a spell of drought before 
the flowering time causes them to drop 
their blooms when about to expand and in 
others storms deprive them of much of 
their beauty. This year a wild day in 
May threatened to work havoc with the 
flowers, hut, fortunately, the injury was 
trivial, and the trees have been very beau¬ 
tiful.—Ess Aye. 


The double Plum-leaved Spiraea.— 

Although lacking the lightness and grace 
of the single-flow'ered Spiraeas. S. pruni- 
folia fl.-pl. pleases many with its wreaths 
of double white flowers with a souwon of 
green between the petals, which rather de¬ 
tracts from the purity. The typical 
single-flowered plant forms a bush 5 feet 
or so high. It is easily grown, and is 
quite hardyC- cMS Arnott. 
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NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The Apple blossom weevil _I should lie 

much obliged if you could tell me if the j 
enclosed caterpillars are those of the j 
winter-moth. There was a good deal of 
blossom on the trees, which is dropping. 
On looking closely, I found a great many 
of the buds had these caterpillars amongst 
them. Would this be the cause of blossom 
dropping? It is too late to save the fruit 
this year. What should be done to pre¬ 
vent a recurrence? The garden is an old 
one, and most of the trees are very old 
and covered with Lichen. Owing to 
shortage of labour it is difficult to have 
them cleaned. I do not mink tney have 
ever been sprayed. Should they be lime- 
washed in tne winter? There was hardly 


sufficient of the caustic solution must be 
sprayed on to their stems and branches so 
that it reaches the inside of fissures and 
cracks in the rough bark. Unless this is 
done many of the insects may escai>e and 
set up a fresh attack next season. You 
may, in addition, limewash the stems of 
the trees, but the more drastic remedy 
previously mentioned is the only sure 
means of ridding the trees of the insects, 
whose larva 1 have wrought such havoc 
with the blossoms.] 

Fruit blossom in 1917.—I do not see any 

remarks about the wonderful show of 
fruit blossom and its setting so well this 
year. May it be due to the entire rest given 
through a severe winter? A Somerset 
farmer once remarked to me that we only 
get what he called a good crop of fruit 


“ Bourne Vale,” in the issue of June lGth 
(p. 320), ought to be of much service to 
those who, under the present circum¬ 
stances, may have to undertake this 
operation, more especially those who have 
but little practice. The advice given is 
thoroughly sound and should be of great 
assistance to such. One point particu¬ 
larly impressed me. I have grown Grapes 
for a very considerable number of years, 
yet, had I been asked to say, off-hand, 
how many berries a bunch of Gros Col- 
man, or, indeed, of any variety, would 
contain when correctly thinned I am free 
to confess that 1 would have evaded the 
point if possible. The number given by 
“Bourne Vale” (from seventy-five to 
ninety berries), however, when one comes 
to consider the matter, w r ould be quite 



A group of the hardy Orange. (See page 363.) 


any fruit last year. I was not here in the 
spring. The year before tnere was. a large 
crop—mostly of small Apples.— Mrs. E. S. 
Wedderbcrn, Cupar y Fife. 

[The cause of the Apple-blossoms falling 
is due to the larvse or maggots of the Apple- 
blossom weevil (Anthonomos pomorum)/ 
and not, as you suspect, to the caterpillars 
of the winter moth (Cheimatobia brumata). 
As the eggs are deposited in the unopened 
flower-buds remedies are of no avail in 
the spring, but as the adult insects 
hibernate in crevices and cracks in the 
bark of the trees they can be dealt with in 
the winter. The trees should, therefore, 
be thoroughly dressed twice with caustic 
alkali solution, the first time in December 
and the second at the end of January. 
This will not only destroy insect life, but 
Lichen and Moss as jJveU./^As in 

question fevidont if: ll AalfendS^lAition 


every seven years. Trees are allowed to 
exhaust themselves in producing such a 
superabundance of fruit that it takes 
them some years to recover, and a mild 
winter may keep them on the move when 
they ought to be at rest. Another old 
farmer told me that in days bygone he 
allowed boys to come into his orchard and 
thrash the trees for the remaining few’ 
Apples on them, and that he always had 
a good crop. I see when pigs are allow’ed 
to rout about in an orchard that the yield 
is much increased. I think w’e ought to 
do everything in our power to get more 
fruit, etc., in our own land now r that de¬ 
ficiency is felt and imports are depreciat¬ 
ing our own crops everywhere.—C. 
Phelips. 

Grape-thinning. — The practical and 
interesting notes over the signature of 


near the correct quantity, larger bunches, 
of course, having the larger number. Ex- 
I>erienced tliinners W’ork almost auto¬ 
matically, and can determine subcon¬ 
sciously when a bunch is “ right,” but I 
< 1 uestion if there are many who observe so 
closely as “ Bourne Vale” quite obviously 
does.— A Scottish Gardener. 

Apple bloom, oolour in. —Seldom has 
there been such a wealth of bloom as this 
year. In my garden I have many Apple- 
trees. The highly - coloured Worcester 
Pearmain had blooms the nearest to white 
of any kind, while Lord Suffield and Seaton 
House had highly - coloured flowers 
although the fruit is almost white. Cox’s 
had very handsome blooms. Another 
curious fact is early kinds do not bloom so 
early as thosa that are long-keeping. 
Tower of Glamis wids opien a week before 
Mr. Glactone pr CoX. =CrO OB.. 
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GARDEN FOOD. 

RHUBARB POISONING. ' 

The reports published in most of the 
papers as to the recent deaths from eating 
Rhubarb leaves are nearly nonsense. A 
medical witness is made to say that some 
people should not eat any fruit. Those 
who have any experience in nursing chil¬ 
dren or invalids know this, but surely the 
intestinal irritation produced in some cases 
by fruit is not due to oxalic acid or any 
poison as the statement given in this con¬ 
nection would seem to imply, but to quite 
different causes. 

You would say cook the fruit as it is, no 
sugar or other addition is required. Few 
Ix'ople, I think, I certainly for one, can 
manage fruit without some addition unless 
it is exceedingly ripe, so rij>e that even in 
the country, what with wasps and flies, it 
is difficult to obtain, and to us town 
dwellers it is absolutely unattainable, for 
it will not stand packing and travelling. 
Therefore carbonate of soda is certain to 
be used, and if there is oxalic acid in fruits 
it is dangerous to use it, as alkali and 
oxalic acid combine to make this |K>ison- 
ous compound. What is the acid in gar¬ 
den Sorrel (Rumex acetosa) that is much 
used in France, and some English people 
are fond of it and even make soup of it? 
Prepared as Spinach, soda would, without 
doubt, be used with it. Many people like 
a little Sorrel added to Spinach to give it 
more flavour. Wood Sorrel (Oxalis), of 
course, contains oxalic acid, but that is a 
very different plant. I see some books say 
that oxalic acid can be obtained from 
species of Rumex. Katharine Thring. 

Queen's Gale Gardens , S.W. 7. 

[All use of .sodas is wrong, and those 
who eat Rhubarb leaves have to pay for 
it.—E d.] 


EARLY LETTUCE. 


In the last week of May Cos Lettuce made 
from 5s. to 10s. per dozen and Cabbage 
Lettuce from 3s. Gd. to 4s. Gd. per dozen in 
Covent Garden, which prices, I should say, 
are a record for that time of year. Lettuce- 
growers for market must have had a fine 
time this season. There are men who 
grow nothing but Lettuce all through the 
winter and spring, some of them on rather 
a large scale, and these men have un¬ 
doubtedly been having the time of their 
lives. In some cases the Lettuces are 
planted out, but others grow the plants 
in boxes, sowings being constantly made 
to ensure a succession. In a light house 
heated just enough to exclude frost and 
keep down damp. Lettuce in winter finds 
just the conditions which keep the plants 
in health, and they are doubtless more 
immune from the fungoid diseases which 
sometimes sweep off whole crops when 
planted out for the winter. 

There is, doubtless, more than one reason 
for Lettuce having been so dear this 
spring. The severe winter swept off 
nearly all the Cabbage Lettuce that in a 
general way stand the winter and come 
tolerably early, and although not so good 
as those which are in market phrase 
termed French-grown, that is to say, well 
attended to in the matter of watering 
when heedful, they come in very useful 
and are sold at cheap rates. There was 
also the fact that green vegetables have 
been very scarce, and consumers were glad 
to find something that could form, in some 
degree, a substitute for them. I make a 
practice of sowing in frames and in the 
open air, and managed to save a fair 
a mount of Cos and Cabbage Lettuces, 
although even in frames a considerable 
proportion was/destroyed by ftie_eombina- 
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tion of cold and damp. For the first crop 
in the spring I sow about the middle of 
August. I sow Commodore Nutt nnd All 
the Year Round in the middle and latter 
end of September. These are planted in 
the last week in February and early in 
March, and come in in May just when the 
demand for salad becomes brisk. Much of 
the Lettuce that comes into the London 
markets at an early date is grown in span- 
roof houses and planted, some at the close 
of the autumn and some during the winter, 
just enough artificial warmth being given 
to keep out frost and maintain a dry 
atmosphere in damp weather. In spite of 
all the care that may be taken losses, 
caused by the attacks of a fungus for 
which there does not seem to Ik? an efficient 
remedy, will sometimes occur. 

Some who grow nothing but Lettuce 
through the winter and spring have a 
different system, which renders them more 
independent of weather conditions. They 
grow the plants in boxes, constantly sow- 
ing and pricking off-to maintain the suc¬ 
cession. The boxes being on shelves or 
stages there is a greater stimulus to root 
action, consequently not many losses-are 
incurred and the quality is equal to that 
of the French Lettuces which are so much 
in favour. Trobably the finest of all early 
Lettuces are those grown on mild hotbeds 
in private gardens. They make their 
growth so quickly that they are wonder¬ 
fully tender, but this form of culture can 
only be followed when there is a command 
of fermenting material. Byfleet. 

SOME VEGETABLE MARROWS. 
Moore’s Cream (white). —A very prolific 
trailing variety, medium-sized, good 
flavour, splendid for exhibition, and good 
for any purpose. It does remarkably well 
in large pots grown under glass in an inter¬ 
mediate temperature. 

Pen-y-byp.— A white trailing variety, 
very free-fruiting, nearly round in shape, 
quality of the best; good for frame or cul¬ 
ture in the open. 

Custard, Imtroved White. — This is 
extremely ornamental when growing, 
shows and sets its fruits freely, and when 
cooked quite young is delicious. It bears 
very freely under glass, also in the open. 

White Bush Variety.— Produces long, 
shapely fruits; suitable for a limited space 
in the open. 

Green Bush Variety. — This differs 
from the above in colour only. 

Prince Albert.— A true stock of this is 
the best - trailing green long sort I am 
acquainted with; a fine exhibition and 
market Marrow. 

Sutton’s Perfection. — A variety of 
much merit greatly resembling Pen-y-byd 
except in colour. It sets its fruits very 
freely and is a splendid variety for forcing; 
good for any purpose.—E. Beckett in The 
Garden. 


Wheatmeal bread. —We are glad to be 
informed by Dr. T. R. Allinson, who writes 
on behalf of the Allinson Wheatmeal, and 
Mr. Geo. Appleyard, of Rotherham, head 
of the firm of millers who manufacture 
the well-known Artox Wheatmeal, that 
both the TVheatmeals above referred to 
contain 100 per cent, of the Wheat. This 
is good news. Believing in Wheatmeal as 
we do, and recommending it on all occa¬ 
sions as the best for bread-making, cake¬ 
making, and for all purposes where the 
best and most wiiolesome bread supplies 
are wanted, we have pleasure in giving 
publicity to the above information. Bread 
made from meal containing 100 per cent, 
of the Wheat berry will supply practically 
all the requirements of the human body 
and will greatly diminish constipation and 
other discomforts, and incidentally reduce 


the risk of appendjeitis and other trouble*. 
With good W’heatmeal bread as a basis 
for one’s diet, and a liberal allowance of 
fruits and salads, such as most of our 
readers can get without difficulty just now. 
there should lie little difficulty in main¬ 
taining perfect health on what may seem 
to some very meagre rations. 

Fresh Lime fruits.— The following is 
from a handbook on “ Lime Cultivation in 
the West Indies,” published by the Im¬ 
perial Department of Agriculture for the 
West Indies:—"The Lime is finding its 
way into favour, in America especially, 
and is more and more coming to be used 
instead of the Lemon. It is generally 
conceded by all who have become accus¬ 
tomed to the flavour of the Lime that this 
fruit far surpasses the Lemon in the 
delicacy of its flavour, and it is well 
known that when these fruits are grown 
together for household purposes, as often 
happens in the West Indies, the Lemon is 
only used when there are no limes on the 
trees. A Lime squash or Limeade is much 
more refreshing than Lemon squash or 
lemonade, and for use in cooking the Lime 
is generally preferred to the Lemon. 
Limes which are to be shipped in the fresh 
state are picked from the tree while still 
green, but they must be full-grown. They 
are allowed to quail for several days in 
the packing-sheds. This process consists 
of a slight dryingout of the excess of 
moisture in the skins, rendering the Limes 
tougher and improving their shipping 
qualities, since a small amounf of water is 
given off and shrinkage of the Limes in 
the package is less.” 

Chemistry and food. — There is much 
learned talk just now about food, and we 
see the following in a popular paper. It 
illustrates as well as anything can the folly 
of the modern refinements about a very 
simple matter. The right way to attack 
the question is to study the notions who 
enjoy good health, vigour, and long life 
from a very few selected foods, such as 
the Italians, the natives of the Balkans, 
the Scotch and Irish peasantry, the hill- 
men of India, and, we believe, some raws 
in West Africa, who are said to be the 
finest in physique of mankind :— 

“ Daily caloric needs. — A Jnan 
doing moderately active muscular work 
; needs 450 calories of protein, and suffi¬ 
cient carbohydrates and fat to make a 
total food value of 3,500 calories daily. 

-> At hard muscular work a man requires 
540 calories of protein, and carbo¬ 
hydrates and fat to make a total food 
value of 4,200 calories a day. A man 
at light muscular work, and a boy of 
fifteen to sixteen years old, require 405 
calories of protein, and carbohydrates 
and fat to make 3,150 calories. A man 
doing sedentary work, a woman at 
moderately active employment, a boy 
of thirteen to fourteen, and a girl 
fifteen to sixteen years old need 300 
calories of protein and fat and carbo¬ 
hydrates to make a total food value of 
2,800 calories daily. A woman at light 
work, a l>oy of twelve, and a girl thir¬ 
teen to fourteen ,years old require 315 
calories of protein, and enough carbo¬ 
hydrates and fat to make a total daily 
food value of 2,450 calories. A boy 
ten to eleven and a girl eleven to twelve 
years old require 270 calories of pro¬ 
tein, and fat and carbohydrates to 
make a food value of 2,100 calories.” 

Oxalic acid in Sorrel. —I see in a paper 
that Sorrel is full of oxalic acid. Having 
used the large-leaved French Sorrel for 
soup and as a vegetable for some time, I 
would like a definite medical opinion as to 
the wholesomeness of it and the truth as 
to the oxalic acid in it.—A. 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

TIIE ROSY CLEMATIS. 

I put this in various positions when it 
first came out, and it lias not failed to 
charm in any. Over the mixed border it j 
gave a better early summer effect than one | 
looked for, and it thrives in my cool loam I 
as well as the white mountain Clematis, 
of which it is considered a form, though it j 
looks distinct from a garden point of view. I 

W. 


AMONG TIIE HARDY FLOWERS. | 
Geranium i.ancastriense. - It is now 
some time since I acquired a plant of G. I 
laneastriense, and it is so bright with me ; 
that I can hardly pass it by at present. : 


horizontal crevices. By planting them 
near the foot of the rockery I find that 
they do not suffer from drought so readily 
as when higher up, but even where they 
are I need to keep a strict watch in con¬ 
tinued dry weather. I have lost some by 
neglecting this, ami have found my once 
healthj'-looking plants almost shrivelled 
up. A soaking with water may freshen 
them up, but I do not see how this drying 
up can help them. With the roots snugly 
tucked between stones and the waiter 
poured on the soil behind they will keep 
in health even through the driest summer 
if the watering is timeously done. 

The Purple Toadflax. — In an evil 
hour I planted in my garden some bits of 
the Purple Toadflax (Linaria purpurea). 
As a result I have found myself handed 
over to the tender mercies of an “old 
man of the sea.” It is not only guilty of 


Pink Mrs. Sinkins. — I am pleased to 
see how many people still grow’ Mrs. 
Sinkins Pink. It. has its defects, beyond 
a doubt, one of the w r orst of these being 
that it splits its calyx badly and the centre 
is a little greenish. But it has a good per- 
fume, flow'ers freely, and lasts long, unless 
w’e have a wet spell. I do not think that 
it suffers quite so much from rain as the 
old double white Pink, which, by the way, 
is still the most deliciously fragrant Pink 
we have. 

An Amateur of Hardy Flowers. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Increasing Anchusas ( Thady ). — This 
work may be dope at any time between 
November and February. Lift the plant, 
cut away as many roots as can he well 
spared, laying all in one direction, so as to 
keep the upper ends always uppermost. 









* 















Arch of Rosj Indian Clematis, mixed border. Graveiye. 


It grow’S but a few inches high and gives 
a full supply of pretty little flowers of 
rose veined with red. I am told that In 
some places it does not flourish. I give it 
full suu and a poor soil, and in this it 
causes no trouble, but spreads and flowers 
freely. It is inclined to creep a little, 
but not in such a way as to make it ob¬ 
noxious. It is ahvays neat, and when in 
flow’d* is particularly good. I am told 
that it comes true from seed, but it can 
be so easily divided that seedling-raising 
is hardly necessary. 

The Ramondia. —I do not pretend to 
having been ahvays successful with the 
Ramondias; on the contrary, I have paid 
rather dearly for my experience, such as 
it is. Now, I find that I can grow them 
best in a northern exposure, quite shaded 
from the suu, and/b€dwe<m the^loHps of 
the lifted of a Vocfc Ldr nr.cMllkted in 


creeping at the roots and running under¬ 
ground before it comes up among some 
choice plant, but it also endeavours—and 
that successfully—to scatter its seeds and 
so to multiply still further. I would 
caution my readers against its introduc¬ 
tion, and, if it has been brought to the 
garden, advise them to eradicate it as 
quickly as possible. In these times, when 
labour is scarce, it is well to avoid such 
troublesome subjects. 

Tile double Soapwort. — There are 
many worse-looking flowers than those of 
the double Soapwort, which resemble 
those of a double Pink, but the plant itself, 
although it does not seed, has a tantalising 
way of running underground for a short 
distance and then coming up in the middle 
of a favourite plant, which cannot be 
cleared of this intruder without some risk 
of injury. 


Any roots from the size of a Cedar-wood 
pencil to the largest available may be used, 
the roots to bo subsequently cut into 
lengths of II inches or thereabouts, keep- 
! ing the ends that would naturally be 
nearest the crown of the plants always as 
the upper end. When the whole of the 
I roots are cut into the above-named lengths, 
take some well-drained pots, seed-pans, or 
. boxes of a sufficient depth, and having 
placed very sandy soil or Cocoanut-fibre 
| therein, so arrange the pieces of roots that 
| the top is just exposed to view. Well- 
drained flower-pots of G inches diameter 
. will do quite well, each pot of this size 
| being capable of holding a score of the root- 
cuttings by placing them at intervals 
j around the inside of the pot. With the 
! roots in position, fill the central portion 
with sandy soil, and water to settle the 
j whole. If you nave a frame in a green¬ 
house where a : temperatufe' of 45 degs. or 
50 thc^qts-should be 
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placed therein. Very little water will be 
required for the first few weeks, and 
growth from the apical portion of me roots 
will appear in a month or six weeks. With 
more abundant growth give plenty of air, 
and subsequently transplant as you would 
seedlings prior to planting them out in the 
border m spring. When raised from seed, 
which is best sown in the spring, all de¬ 
pends on the treatment given tne plants 
as to when they will flower. It is always 
advisable to have young plants in hand so 
as to guard against losses. 

Raising Antirrhinums.— What is the 
best time for me to sow Antirrhinums 
which 1 wish to plant out about June of 
next year? Will August-sown plants 
come into flower too early? I want them 
to follow Wallflowers in the beds.— 
W. F. W. Mansfield. 

[As you wish for a display in the late 
summer and early autumn do not sow’ the 
Antirrhinum seed until the first w’eek in 
February, starting it in mild heat. If you 
sow in August the plants would flower too 
early and the best of the display he over 
by the end of June or early in July.] 

Single Dahlias. — Dahlias of all kinds 
have had, during the present season, to 
put up with what may be termed rough- 
and-ready treatment. The roots* put out 
in a dormant state, have grown freely, 
and if the resulting shoots are w 7 ell 
thinned out there will be a Useful showr of 
blooms, these, however, being smaller than 
is the ease with young plants. A number 
of single varieties is yet grown, their value 
for cutting being undeniable. Many ob¬ 
ject that, when cut, the petals quickly 
drop, but this is the result of allowing the 
blooms to lie fully developed before 
cutting. If taken when the buds are on 
the point of expanding they will open 
naturally in water and endure over quite 
an appreciable time in good condition. 
The newer Collarette varieties are de¬ 
stined, perhaps, to supersede the old 
single Dahlias. Some of the single varie¬ 
ties popular almost tw'enty years ago are 
quite as good as any of the more recent 
introductions. These older kinds include 
Demon (dark maroon), Victoria (wiiito 
edged with red), The Bride (white), Amos 
Perry (dark red), Northern Star (red and 
yellow), and Jack Sheppard (yellow).— 
Kirk. 

The white Lupin dropping its flowers.— 

If “ A. G. S., n Leamington , will replant 
this autumn his w’hite Lupins in manured 
ground, he will not be troubled further 
with buds and flowers dropping. My own 
experience with these old border plants 
prompts me to say that it is a mistake to 
allow them to remain in one position too 
long without some form of manure being 
applied. Mine have a dressing of old 
stable-manure in spring. It is this sur¬ 
face moulding that helps them in the hot 
and dry weather we have experienced this 
year. It is not always borne in mind that 
Lupins exhaust the soil after a few years, 
and it is, therefore, w ise to remove them 
to a fresh place in the border.— Leahurst. 

Lifting Tulip bulbs. —From experience 
with May-flowering Tulips, I am satisfied 
that it is much better to lift the bulbs 
every year when the foliage has died down, 
which is usually in July. My plan is to 
take the bulbs up directly the foliage 
yellows and place them in boxes with a 
little Cocoa fibre, and stand them in a 
cool, airy shed until autumn. It is a mis¬ 
take to leave the bulbs in the ground from 
one year to another, as the flowers usually 
are not so fine, and there is always a 
danger of damaging the bulbs with a spade 
or fork in the summer in the absence of 
foliage to indicate their whereabouts.— 
Derby. 

Backward plants —At this season of the 
year there are numbers of plants left over 
that do not reach the size for planting out- 
of-doors. It is iu^t these small (things— 
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Pelargoniums, Fuchsias, Heliotropes, etc. 
—that, if potted on and treated specially 
in the greenhouse for a few weeks, make 
most desirable plants for autumn blooming 
under glass. They need not be dispensed 
with because of tlieir smallness, as, taken 
in hand, they usually come in useful later. 
—Townsman. 

P&onia Philomel®. —Although this is one 
of the oldest of the herbaceous Pseonies, it 
is doubtful if it is surpassed either in deli¬ 
cate colour or rich perfume. It also has 
the reputation of being one of the freest 
and most reliable flowering varieties of its 
race, and for this reason market men 
think highly of it. The dominant colour 
is satiny-rose, which changes to pale pink 
with age. The central tuft of petaloids ou 
first opening are of palest lemon-yellow', 
changing to white and pink later.—S. S. 

Cheiranthus llnifolius. —This Cheiran- 
thus, mentioned by “ W.” in your issue of 
June 9, is a distinct and pretty plant. I 
believe, however, that it is a biennial—at 
least, this is the experience others besides 
myself have had of it. It is interesting to 
learn from “ W.” that it stood the past 
winter with him. It is an excellent border 
or rock garden plant, and quite distinct.— 
A Border Gardener. 

Paony-flowered Dahlias.—“ W. McG.” 
(page 305) will find many to agree with 
him in his depreciation of the Pseonv- 
flow-ered Dahlias. The flowers are too big 
and lumpy to achieve the popularity of 
some of the other sections. As garden 
plants they are coarse and do not make a 
satisfactory display.— A Border Gar¬ 
dener. 


COUNTRY' BUILDINGS. 

There must be separate dwellings for the 
working people, comfortable and healthy, 
with sufficient land to supply food for the 
family. To w r ait till our men return and 
then start on schemes of housing, etc., is 
to court disaster. Most of them will come 
back in the prime of life. The single men 
will not long remain unmarried, and they 
will require a house. It is our manifest 
duty to provide this. We want the happy 
homes and the happy families which are 
impossible under present conditions. To 
all intents and purposes the necessary 
machinery already exists in the Local 
Government Board. But its powers are 
shackled by red tape. Few of us have the 
time or pertinacity to carry through a 
housing scheme in the teeth of the opposi¬ 
tion of local interests, backed by the legal 
subtleties of the Local Government Board 
by-laws. The housing accommodation of 
every parish should be reported on by 
some callable resident. These reports 
should be carefully investigated by a 
Government inspector, and if his review 
of the case is favourable, proceedings 
should be begun to carry out the recom¬ 
mendations of the report Speaking from 
a certain amount of experience I feel con¬ 
fident that it would be quite possible to 
select the plans of a dozen cottages and 
have them standardised, so that they could 
be erected in any part of the United King¬ 
dom. A price could be obtained in com¬ 
petition, which w f ould bring the cost dowui 
to the lowest possible figure compatible 
w T ith sound work. By having all the build¬ 
ings erected to one plan the work of super¬ 
vision w'ould be reduced to a minimum. I 
believe agriculture is likely to receive 
much attention from Government, and the 
scarcity of farm hands will be one of the 
principal problems. We shall have to de¬ 
vote much time and care to this question, 
in order that the young and vigorous 
youths of our country may be induced to 
settle down in rural districts.— Mervyn 
Macartney in The Times. 

[Mr. Macartney certainly knows well 
i chat he has written about, and his ideas 
are good. The state of agricultural build¬ 
ings in the home counties requires this 


tcord of protest, mostly against the neglect 
of architects as to the real necessities of 
country buildings. The cottages and the 
farmyard are often sad evidence of bad 
building, roofs and tiles being often in a 
rotten state. Tiles in the district south 
of London stand no time after frost fol¬ 
lowing rain, and poor things they are 
at best; dear at any price. In some parts 
—Xorfollc and also in the north of France 
—owe sees tiles that last for generations 
without a crack. 

I have two cottages on my estate built 
by a town architect, and they are bad, 
ugly, and inconvenient. Architects do not 
avail thetnselves enough of the great ad¬ 
vantage of concrete in getting rid of 
vermin-haunted wood floors. The use of 
concrete, well applied, is a great gain in 
some trays. Buildings in the country, 
being exposed to all weathers much more 
than in town, deserve more thought than 
they generally get from builders. The 
introduction of the tin roof is a disgrace¬ 
ful thing—cold in the winter and hot in the 
summer. This form of roof is one of the 
worst sins of our day. 

Architects do not use enough of various 
waste material in our busy land. At 
Lyons I saw very good workmen's dwel¬ 
lings three storeys high made of clinkers 
with cement whitened or plastered over. 
They looked better than our bricks, and 
arc fire and weather proof. In Burgundy 
I saw useful farmhouses being made 
of clay with a vein of cement every 
yard or so, two storeys high, with a low 
roof of sound tiles. Whitened they look 
quite well—cool in summer and warm in 
winter—a better house than brick. If I 
had to build a farmsteading now it would 
be a fireproof structure, quite a contrast to 
the ordinary ramshackle affair. 

The gains of this plan, to summarise 
them, would be: —(I) Vermin proof floors, 
all parts safe against entry of creatures 
that cause great loss to the country. (2) 
Absolute security against fire, the loss of 
stock and food from fires being very heavy. 
(3) Storm proof, the flimsy , high-peaked 
buildings in common use arc by no means 
secure even from ordinary irinds, feeble as 
reeds before the tornado that comes now 
and then. On a small farm on this estate 
when I came, there was a shed 00 feet long, 
only a few years bujlt, and covered with 
the heavy tiles of the district. One wild 
March morning the whole lay flat on the 
earth, and had to be carted away as so 
much rubbish. (4) Drought proof. In 
many dry districts the want of water is 
often a fatal drawback to the farmer. 
With my way the whole of the roof area 
will be a watershed for the best of water 
for man or beast. The flat roof could be 
kept as clean as plate glass windows. (S) 
Rot proof. 7'he timber used in the com¬ 
mon way is often imported and of poor- 
quality. It rots away soon, and is a gnat 
help to destruction in case of fire. In my 
way it would only be used in doors. (Oi 
Frost proof. In the construction of the 
two-storey building it should be easy to 
provide for the storage of anything liable 
to injury in hard winters: the roof and 
floor structure alone would go a long way 
to protect from any cold to which our laud 
is subject. (7) Repairs done away with. 
The ceaseless tcork of rain, frost, and 
storm on the ordinary roof is a never- 
ending source of trouble and cost with 
roofs and gutters and pipes, wholly need¬ 
less if the buildings were constructed in 
the way I mean. The buildings—two 
storeys—would be best set round ati airy, 
well-drained quadrangle , all barns, wag¬ 
gon, timber, or machine sheds on the 
ground level, any workmen’s rooms needed 
on the top storey with separate stairway to 
each set of rootns, and the whole subject to 
good architcf^Yf^i gftftlffF—-W.] 
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ROCK, ALPINE, BOG, FERN, AND 
WATER GARDENS. 

THE MOUNTAIN SANDWORT 

(AllEXARIA MONTANA). 

This fine hnrdy plant does not flower long 
enough to meet my wish as a summer 
garden edging, but set in this case behind 
a few rough sandstone blocks is excellent 
as a margin to a group of shrubs and 
dowering trees. W. 


XOTES AND REPLIES. 

Saxifraga Dr. Ramsey.— This delightful 
hybrid was ready to burst into bloom with 
the coming of June, and now, after a fort¬ 
night, is full of its white, pink-si>otted, 
Hawthorn-scented sprays. It is said to 
be a hybrid between S. longifolia and S. 
eoehlearis, though one would rather have 
suspected the latter and S. Macnabiana. 
lie that as it may, it is a graceful plant 
and an easy doer. Happily, too, it is a 
good perennial and increases freely, a 
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VEGETABLES. 

TOMATOES OUTDOORS. 

During the past twenty-five years I have 
grown Tomatoes in the open-air, with the 
general result that in four years out of 
five the crops have been decidedly remu¬ 
nerative. In some years very heavy crops 
were harvested, in others only moderate 
ones. This year every cultivator who can 
should grow Tomatoes according to avail¬ 
able space and other convenience. One 
year the plants, tmined to upright stakes 
in an oi>eu quarter, matured about eight 
pounds of fruit per plant. This was my 
best year. 

It is, of course, necessary to grow the 
young plants under glass, and so get them 
forward liefore planting them in their 
summer quarters. Where growers are un¬ 
able to do this on their own premises they 
must buy strong plants. It is a mistake 
to put out small, weakly plants. They 
should be from 9 inches to 15 inches high 
and sturdy by June Otli—a good date for 


and clusters of fruits. Directly the Toma¬ 
toes are planted place the stakes to them 
and put on a surface mulch of rotted 
manure, or littery manure if the other is 
scarce. Do not over-water at any time, 
and do not feed before a truss of fruit has 
set. In the second week in August cut 
off the tops of each plant immediately 
above the last truss of fruit set, as fruits 
formed later will not mature in the oixui 
air. Retaining a growing top and clusters 
of young fruits and flowers is a waste of 
the strength of the plants. Every allot¬ 
ment and small holder should try a few 
rows of Tomatoes in the open border this 
year. G. G. II. 


TIIE GROWING OF VEGETABLES. 

A vegetable much grown in Italy and a 
little difficult to grow here is 
Fennel (Foeniculum officinale). I have 
not been very successful with it, as I tried 
sowing, which one must do till one has 
some old plants. It is best cultivated by 
division of old plants in March, and is a 



Edging of the Mountain Sandwort (Armaria montana). 


most imiKu tant Item with many who grow 
these plants. If. therefore, there is any 
►S. longifolia blood in it, its influence is 
not apparent, and the plants do not perish 
after flowering as the forms of S. longi¬ 
folia usually do. Both the flowers and the 
bluntly-terminated sprays of blossom re¬ 
call a modified S. Cotyledon form, and, 
like these, the subject of this note is quite 
happy in strong loam freely mingled with 
brbken lime-rubble. Barren rosettes de¬ 
tached now and treated as cuttings should 
make good flowering plants for another 
year. The hybrid seeds freely, but the 
seedlings vary.—E. It. 


Linaria alpina. —A few plants of this 
survived the ordeal of last winter, and art 
now bloQming freely. Mr. Fairer, in ont 
of Ins books, expresses the belief that this 
plant is a perennial and a good many 
years’ experience with it in this garden un¬ 
doubtedly tends to corroborate tnat view 
Self-sown plants, established in a very dry 
situation, especially along the edges of 
hard gravel walks, will live for years 
though they may die jstfc’k to the 
the ( 




planting, as rarely do we have any frosts 
sufficiently severe to do harm after that 
date. Grow the young plants in pots in a 
comi>ost of fibrous loam two parts, leaf- 
soil one part, rotted manure, wood-aslies, 
and sand one part. The soil must be 
pressed moderately liriu when the potting 
is being done. 

In the meantime the border should be 
got ready. Tomatoes thrive where soot 
and wood-ashes have been mixed with the 
soil, a handful of soot and a G-ineli potful 
of wood-ashes to each square yard of 
ground. The soil must be worked while in 
a fairly dry state so that it may be some¬ 
what firmed, as a loose rooting-medium is 
bad for the plants, inducing too sappy and 
luxuriant growth. Where there are avail¬ 
able walls and suitable fences on which 
the plants may be trained, but not any 
border space in the ordinary way, form a 
temporary border behind a row of slates, 
tiles, or boards placed on edge. A border 
of this kind should measure 15 iuches wide 
and 9 inches deep. All side shoots must; 
be pinched out while in a young state, re¬ 
taining only the main stem, main leaves, 


| perennial and a long-lived subject. If you 
have no old plants, sow seed in March in 
rows S inches apart. Water well in dry 
weather. When the tubers swell, draw the 
soil, which should be rich, over them; the 
flower-heads should be removed as they 
appear. It can be bought in ordinary 
times at Italian greengrocers’ in Loudon. 
It should be cooked in vegetarian or meat 
stock, and served with a rich butter sauce. 
This winter, when s> many vegetables 
have been killed or injured, I have found 
the 

Common Dandelion (Taraxacum offici¬ 
nale) most useful anil wholesome as a 
winter salad. It is best to buy the seed, 
as there are improved varieties, and those, 
properly cultivated, produce one of the 
best winter salads we have, and salads in 
winter are most desirable. Sow the im¬ 
proved variety early in May iu rows a foot 
apart, and thin out to about 8 inches apart. 
Remove all flower-buds as fast as they 
appear. Lift the roots in October, twist 
off the leaves, and leave the roots a few 
days to dry on the^pouni] store them 
in a shed in dry earth or''"sand. riant 
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them in winter in boxes or pots as they 
are wanted, and bring them on in the dark 
in a warm greenhouse or frame. If the 
leaves are allowed to gel; green they are 
loo bitter for most people. 

Purslane (Portnlaca oleracea) is an 
annual, but in a light soil and a sunny 
situation it sows itself and comes up again. 
The leaves are gathered as required; they 
can he eaten raw in salad, and are very 
good in soup. The stalks of Purslane can 
be pickled in vinegar, like Gherkins. When 
used as a salad, herbs—Tarragon, Parsley, 
Thyme, etc.—added, chopped fine, are a 
great improvement. The 

Tree on Eoyptian Onion is seldom 
grown now’, all prizes being given for size. 
I find it easy to grow', it is most useful 
and delicious, and saves the keeping 
Onions. It likes a warm, dry situation. 
Instead of seeds, the Stem'S‘reduces at the 
extremity a cluster of bulblets, and those 
should he gathered when about the,size of 
Hazel Nuts. It is from these the plants 
are propagated, but they do not produce 
any bulblets until the second year. They 
are excellent to eat stewed with other 
vegetables or braised in butter. The root 
bulbs soon decay, but the bulblets keep 
well.— Mrs. Earle in The Garden. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Growing Tomatoes. —Ts it possible to 
grow Tomatoes all the year round in a 
temperature of from GO degs. to 6-5 degs. P 
—J. S. B. P. 

[Yes, Tomatoes can be grown the year 
round in a temperature of 00 degs. to 05 
degs. During the winter the temperature 
should not be allowed to fall below’ 00 
degs., and the more steady this is kept, 
combined with a dry atmosphere, the 
better the results. The plants for winter 
fruiting should be raised early in August. 
Some growers prefer plants raised from 
cuttings to seedlings for winter fruiting, 
as these are shorter jointed ami bear 
earlier than the seedlings. In winter 
the plants succeed best when grown in 
pots. I 

Raising vegetables in cold frames.— 

Never before, perhaps, have cold frames 
been put to more practical use than to-day. 
The late spring, with its attendant cold 
spells, has forced us to make use of these 
structures for vegetables that in normal 
times we should not have dreamt of. 
Everyone seems imbued with the idea of 
producing something at the earliest pos¬ 
sible date. The autumn-planted Cabbage, 
cut off by frost, will be superseded by 
plants raised on hotbeds in frames. Cauli¬ 
flowers and winter Greens are being 
pushed oil for all they are worth, and, 
given a spell of good weather, many will 
make up for lost time. Cold frames have 
been described as “ half-way houses,” and 
this season they are justifying that desig¬ 
nation, and Peas and Beans in ikjIs for 
transplanting to the open ground have 
proved their value to small and large 
growers alike.— Leahurst. 

Asparagus—protecting the growth.— 
This is important in Asparagus culture, 
osiiecially where grown on the single row 
system. Undoubtedly under this method 
of culture the best results are obtained if 
attention is given to protect the growth 
when cutting is finished. With the short¬ 
age of labour many things will be in 
danger of being left undone. Those who 
wish to have good beads w ill begin to think 
how protection can be given with the least 
labour. I have tried many ways. Where 
I had a good supply of well-branched l’en- 
stakes I used to reserve some about 4 feet 
long. These were placed thinly on each 
side of the row and were most effective. 
Where these irfeno-k oLdamoIble* I have 
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used canes 5 feet long. When the growths 
had developed, these were put 10 feet to 
12 feet apart on each side, running two 
strings along them, one 2 feet from the 
ground the other 4 feet. I have used a 
single line of string, tying each growth to 
the string. When grown on the bed system 
it is easy to place a few spray stakes 
amongst and outside the growths. Nothing 
is more injurious to the plants than for 
the growths to be broken off.— Dorset. 

Globe Artichokes require a liberal mulch 
with some good litter from the stables. If 
they are well supplied with properly 
diluted farmyard liquid, both the size and 
quality of the beads will be much improved. 
—F. \V. G.__ 

GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Grubs in soil. —I am sending herewith 
some earth from my garden in which I 
have found a very large number of little 
grubs. It was taken from a row in which 
I had French Beans planted, and in which 
more than half the seed failed to come up. 
The row was manured well with rotted 
farmyard manure and seaweed, both made 
into a heap twelve months ago. Could 
you say what the grubs are, and if harmful, 
and, if so, how I can best treat the 
ground?—W. Mansfield. 

[We fail to identify the grubs sent, but 
can safely say that their presence bodes no 
g kmI to whatever you may have or promise 
growing in the soil containing them. The 
faulty germination of the French Beans 
alluded to in your note is doubtless due to 
these grubs having destroyed the seeds. 
Either the grubs or the eggs from which 
they hatched out of were imported with 
tlie manure mentioned. The soil contain¬ 
ing the grubs gives off a very offensive 
odour and smells as though it were 
” manure Sick” and needed a dressing of 
lime to sweeten it. This should be done 
in the winter or early in spring when the 
ground is being dug. If but a small por¬ 
tion of the garden or only where the row 
of Fn%cli Beans stands is infested with 
them sacrifice the Beans and give the soil 
a dressing of fresh-slaked lime at once 
and well mix it with the soil, for the 
sooner they are got rid of the better. If 
a larger area is infected, then you must 
perforce wait until the crops are out of 
the way. If lime is not easy to obtain, 
then make use of a soil fumigant and 
apply according to directions when winter¬ 
digging the garden.] 

Raspberry leaves diseased.— Will you 

kindly tell me the cause of the disease on 
the it asp berry leaves enclosed? There 
are plenty of foliage and a good promise 
of fruit, but I ani told the fruit will not 
come to anything. The plants get some 
sun in the middle of the day, and all 
rowtli between the rows is kept down.— 
ohn Lewis. 

[Tlie Itaspberry-leaves sent are suffer¬ 
ing from an attack of a fungoid disease 
commonly called Raspberry rust (Plirag- 
m id in in Rubi-idad). The best thing you 
can do is to spray them at once with liver 
of sulphur (sulphide of potassium), dis¬ 
solving 2 oz. of the chemical in 4 gallons 
of water. The beet way to make the wash 
is to put tlie requisite quantity of the 
chemical into a gallon of hot water in 
which 4 oz. of soft soap have been previ¬ 
ously dissolved, afterwards adding suffi¬ 
cient cold (soft if possible) water to make 
4 gallons. If sprayed at once and in a 
thorough manner the disease should be 
arrested and the foliage saved. If the 
fruit is ripening we advise you to wait 
until it has been gathered and then spray 
the leaves. This, on second thoughts, will 
in any case be the better course for you to 
pursue.] 


THE WEEK’S WORK. 


OPEN-AIR GARDENING. 

In bloom .Tttne2oth.— Liliums (in variety). 
Gladioli, Ercmurus (in i ariety), Ostrov¬ 
ski a magnifira, A.ut he victims (in variety), 
Erigcrons (in variety), G a ley a officinal in, 
Sidalceas (in variety), Anehusas (in 
variety), Chrysanthemum maximum (in 
variety), Pyrethrums, Lupins (in variety), 
herbaceous and Tree P iconics. Hcucheras 
(in variety), Delphiniums (in variety), 
herbaceous Phloxes, Genius (in variety), 
Aquilegias, Hemcrocallis (in variety), 
Corydalis, Thalictrums (in variety), lee- 
land and Oriental Poppies, Perennial 
Peas, Gazania splendens. Tufted Pansies 
(in variety), East Lothian Stocks, Antir¬ 
rhinums (in many ardours), Fcnlsf minus 
(in variety). Calceolaria amplexieanlis. 
Iris (in variety). Alliums, Cypriprdium 
spertabile. (the Mocassin-/loner). Carna¬ 
tions, Epitnediums (in variety). Foxglove* 
(various colours). Trollies (in variety), 
Street Peas, Nepeta Mussini, Chciranthus 
(in variety), Meconopsis (in variety), Vale¬ 
rians, Mertensia echioides, Gunothcras (in 
variety), hardy Primulas (in variety). 
Aubrietias (in variety ), Androsaces (in 
variety), Achillea8 (in variety), alpine 
Phloxes (in variety), Habcrlea rhodn- 
pensis, Lithospcrmums (in variety), Drya* 
oetopctala, Arenarias (in variety), Hutch- 
insia alpina. Antirrhinum Asarina. A. 
glntinosum, Armerias (in variety), Qlobit- 
laria nana, Ramondias, Leuisia Hoicelli, 
Omphalodes (in variety). Convolvulus 
mauritanicus, C. Cneorum, Housionia 
carulea, Wahlenbcrgia serpyllifolia 
major, IP. Pumilio, Oxalis (in variety ). 
Erinus alpinus, Leontopodium alpinum 
( Edcltcciss ), Scdums (in variety), Scmpcr- 
vivums (in variety), Silenes (in variety). 
Thymus Serpyllum (in several shades of 
colour), Potentillas (in variety), Lychnis 
(in variety ). Cotyledon simplicifolius, 
Ourisia coccinea. Campanulas (in variety). 
Gypsophilas (in variety), Saponaria Bois- 
sicri, S. orymoidrs, Saxifrages (in 
variety), Onosma albo-roseum, 0. tauri- 
cum, Erodiums, Niercmberyia rivularis. 
Hrlianthemums (in variety), Cistus (in 
variety). Clematis (in variety), Honey¬ 
suckles, Solanum crispum, Roses (many 
species and m vai'ietics), Schizophragmn 
hydranyeoidcs (Climbing Hydrangea ■, 
Polygonum baldschuanicum , Carpentaria 
calif arnica, Grevillea sulphurea, E sect¬ 
ion ias (in variety), Stranvasia undulata, 
Coin tea arboresccns, Teucrium frit titans, 
Olearia Haasti, O. Gunniana, Sencciu 
Greyi, Philadelphus (in variety). Vibur¬ 
num Henryi, V. Opulus, Wcigalas tin 
variety), Raphiolepis ovata, Dcutzias tm 
variety), Andromedas, Ccanothus (m 
variety), Herberts (in variety), Calyten¬ 
th ns floridus, Rhododendrons and Azaleas 
(in variety), PerneUyas, Cotonrastei x 
Shrubby Veronicas (in variety), Spiraa* 
(in variety), Choisya iernata, Purus 
japoniea semperflorcns, Laurus nobilis. 
Nandina domcstica, Daphnes (in variety ), 
Genistas (in variety), Spartium junccum. 
Robinias, Magnolia rustica ff.-rubm. 
DaphniphyUum macropodum, Nymphaa* 
(in variety), Sagittarius, Rodgersia podo- 
phylla, Myosotis palustrls. 

The week’s work. —Advantage has 
been taken of showery weather to trans¬ 
plant seedlings of Wallflowers, Canterbury 
Bells, Delphiniums, etc. If the sun i| 
very powerful after they have been move* 
a moderate amount of shade is afforded 
during the day, removing the covering 
before night, so that the plants may re¬ 
ceive the full benefit of the dews. It i> 
necessary to raise fresh stocks of Pinly 
each season or the clumps become weak 
and straggly. This work may be done now 
either by layering the grass in the same 
manner as Carnations or by striking cut¬ 
tings. 1 prefer the latter method. Tul 
cuttings may be pulled off the old plants, 
and, after trimming off the lower leaves, 
inserted in boxes or sandy soil placed in a 
close frame for a week or two and kept 
shaded. As soon : the pipings are rooted 
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they should be inured gradually to more 
light and air. Violets intended for winter 
flowering are growing freelv. The hoe is 
used constantly in dry weather to*promote 
a fine tilth. Stirring the soil saves much 
labour in watering. If Violets are allowed 
to get very dry they quicklj’ become in¬ 
fested with red-spider. During hot, dry 
weather much benefit is derived from light 
syringings in the late afternoon, and if 
the foliage is dusted with soot at intervals 
while tlie leaves arc damp it will be of 
great assistance in keeping red-spider in 
check. All runners are pinched off as they 
appear, so as to direct all the energies of 
the plant to the formation of strong 
crowns. 

The varieties of Philadelphia are now a 
pleasing feature in the shrubberies, P. 
Lemoinei erectus, P. rosieflorus, and P. 
purpureo-maeulatus "being particularly 
fine. The plants do not remain long in 
bloom, and a general thinning of the older 
growths should follow the fading of the 
flowers. Weigelas also are blooming pro¬ 
fusely, and the earliest varieties are pass¬ 
ing out of flower. These, too, if time per¬ 
mits, should be pruned at this stage. The 
pruning consists in cutting out the long 
growths which have bloomed, to allow' 
space for a new r crop of shoots, which, in 
turn, will flower another year. When 
treated in this manner, long shoots which 
flower throughout their whole length are 
developed. F. W. Gallop. 

IAlford Hall Gardens, OundIe,Northants. 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Asparagus. —Cutting for this season 
being at an end, every means possible 
should he taken to ensure strong growth 
and to see that the tops as they develop 
do not get twisted about or broken off. In 
the first instance, artificial manures or 
liquid should he resorted to for the en¬ 
couragement of a free and strong grow th. 
Fish guano is excellent for this purpose, 
and it can be applied several times between 
now and the end of the season. The only 
thing to guard against is not to use too 
much on any occasion—just sufficient to 
colour the soil being ample each time. 
Peruvian guano is also a good stimulant, 
hut must he used more cautiously than the 
preceding. Salt is by some preferred to 
anything else, and, like fish guano, may he 
given on various occasions during the 
growing season. LiqukLmanure may he 
applied frequently, especially during dry 
weather. With regard to the support of 
the tops, tliis can he accomplished quickly 
with the aid of old Pea houghs, or stakes 
may ho driven in at intervals along the 
sides of the beds to which tarred cord can 
be attached and stretched from end to end. 
The beds should he kept clear of weeds, 
doing this by hand, as hoeing should not 
be permitted. Beds newly formed by seed- 
sowing should he thinned, leaving one 
plant at every 9 inches or 12 inches in the 
rows. 

Runner Beans. — The earliest-raised 
plants should be staked forthwith, or if 
stakes are not to he had, use Pea boughs 
in their entirety— i.e., do not trim them. 
Failing either, use coir fibre, making a 
kind of trellis work with it for the bine to 
lay hold of and cling to. A few upright 
posts or stout stakes to which three cords 
or wires can be stretched in a transverse 
direction will form the basis of the trellis. 
To these the vertical strings can be easily 
attached. If nothing of any description 
can be afforded for training them on, the 
points of the growths should he nipped 
out when they are about 18 inches in 
length. They will then branch out and 
become of a bushy habit and cover the 
ground. The finest produce is, however, 
obtained by the adoption of either of the 
previously-named methods. If a very 
late supply is- desired a further sowing 
may now be made. . 

Celery.— The pla/ts^to afford 4l|a^nain 
crop should he got Voui \nl< tiW troches 
without further delay. WelltJoak the 


soil about the roots the evening before 
lifting, and give a thorough watering as 
soon as planting is finished. In cases 
where it is inconvenient to water fre¬ 
quently, a great deal of the difficulty can 
bo surmounted by placing a mulch of 
either old Mushroom dung or leaf soil 
between the plants as soon as they are 
set out. The earlier-planted lots of Celery 
must be well looked after in hot, dry 
weather, adopting the same means of 
counteracting drought if labour does not 
permit of water being applied frequently. 
If not done, prepare trenches for late 
Celery. These need not be quite so deep, 
especially if that fine old variety Major 
Clarke’s or Leicester Red is grown'. 

Turnips. —Advantage should be taken of 
the soil wdien in a thoroughly moist con¬ 
dition, such as after a thunderstorm or 
heavy fall of rain, to sow a large breadth 
of Turnips. Dress the ground either with 
wood ashes or soot, or, failing those, strew 
a little artificial manure in the drills 
before sowing the seed. I his will promote 
quick growth and enable the plants to 
escape the attentions of the flea-beetle 
should a spell of dry weather set in after 
the plants are above ground. 

Early vinery. —As soon as the cron has 
• been cleared, ventilators and doors should 
he thrown wide open and the greatest care 
bestowed botli on watering the border and 
the maintenance of the foliage in a healthy 
condition. Frequent testing of the border 
will alone reveal when water is required, 
and when found necessary it should he 
given freely. Old and established Vines, 
if in a healthy condition, may have the 
benefit of an occasional soaking of liquid- 
manure. The foliage, if clean, may he 
hosed or syringed frequently, but if red- 
spider has gained a footing it should be 
done daily. If the attack is a bad one, 
either syringe with an insecticide recom¬ 
mended for the killing of this pest or with 
sulphur mixed first into a paste with soft 
soap and a little hot water and afterwards 
diluted sufficiently so that it can he applied 
with a syringe. Where the roofs consist 
of old-fashioned sliding sashes, the latter 
should for the time being he removed alto¬ 
gether. 

Successional vineries. —-Present weather 
conditions are of the greatest assistance in 
aiding the finishing in some cases and 
forwarding the colouring in others, as the 
genial warmth now prevailing outdoors 
admits of ample ventilation being afforded 
both at the front and top of the vineries. 
Care must be taken to see that the borders 
have copious supplies of water, except in 
the case of Madrosfield Court, which must 
be given sufficient only to keep the berries 
swelling. If overdone with moisture the 
tarries will start splitting. The ventila¬ 
tors at the part of the vinery occupied by 
this variety should be kept open day and 
night, more or less, in accordance with 
outer climatic conditions. The portion of 
the border occupied by the roots should 
be covered with mats, long litter, or 
shutters until the Grapes are thoroughly 
ripe. 

Late Grapes. —Where that fine late-keep¬ 
ing Grape Lady Downe’s is grown, a 
critical period is now at hand, as during 
the stoning, scalding of the berries is apt 
to occur unless care is exercised both in 
ventilating and in keeping the pipes warm 
during the night. If a little air is kept 
on throughout the night, that, with the 
warm air given off hv the pipes, prevents 
moisture, which is the primary, cause of 
scalding, condensing on the berries. The 
heat should be maintained in the pipes 
during the day, also in cool, dull weather. 

Early Peach-house. —When the gather¬ 
ing of the fruit is finished the trees should 
he well washed, and if red : spider is pre¬ 
sent syringe them either with an insecti¬ 
cide or sulphur the same as for Vines. 
Keep the border well supplied with water, 
and supplement this with an occasional 
soaking of liquid-manure if the trees are 
capable of assimilating it. If the roof can 


he stripped bare the trees will greatly 
benefit from the exposure. As far as 
possible, cut out the now useless wood 
which has carried the crop. 

Second house. —Directions given for the 
management of the early house when the 
fruit is ripening or approaching ripening 
apply here and need not be repeated. 
Crops in a more backward state should 
have all the water and stimulants they re¬ 
quire at the roots, and continue to well 
syringe the trees daily until the fruits 
begin to soften. If not done, pinch or 
stop the shoots beyond the fruits to in¬ 
duce the fruits to sw'ell to a large size. 
If necessary, afford a light shade to break 
the fierce rays of the sun over Nectarines 
as they approach the ripening stage. This 
is more imperative where the roof is a fix¬ 
ture and glazed with large squares of 
glass than if the house is of the old- 
fashioned type. 

Late house. —If the fruits have finished 
stoning their reduction to safe numbers 
must take place, leaving one Peach to 
every square foot of trellising covered by 
each tree, and Nectarines a trifle closer. 
The border should then receive its final 
application of a concentrated artificial 
fruit manure, which should he w’ashed in 
with a liberal quantity of water. Stimu¬ 
lants may be supplied subsequently in the 
form of liquid-manure. Elevate all fruits 
inclined to hang downwards on pieces of 
lath, which in the case of large-fruiting 
varieties, such as Stirling Castle and Prin¬ 
cess of Wales, should be of good width, so 
that the fruits are not injured or disfigured 
at the base. Keep all shoots regularly 
tied in to the trellis and pinch laterals 
hack to the first leaf. 

Strawberries for forcing. —Take ad¬ 
vantage of a wet day to get a good number 
of 60-sized pots cleaned and filled with 
rich soil ready for the layering of runners 
of varieties of Strawberries suitable for 
forcing. A sufficient number of 5-iiicli, 
O-incli, and 7-inch pots should, at a suit¬ 
able opportunity, also be washed and pre¬ 
pared for the preceding to he shifted into. 
This will save much time when the actual 
potting takes place. A. W. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Apples. —I learn that in many gardens 
the fruit has dropped freely, and that 
caterpillars have damaged the foliage. In 
these gardens most trees are bearing an 
abundant crop, and many fruits must bo 
removed. It is wiser to be satisfied with 
a moderate crop of good fruits than allow 
the trees to he overladen. Not only docs 
over-cropping result in small fruits, hut 
the trees are exhausted, and feel the 
effect for two or three years after. Espe¬ 
cially is this the case with young trees of 
such varieties as Ecklinville, Frogmore 
Prolific, Lord Grosvenor, and Lane’s 
Prince Albert, these varieties usually crop¬ 
ping very freely. If extra fine fruits are 
required, water tlie roots whenever the 
ground is dry and afford mamirial stimu¬ 
lants. Dessert varieties need not bo 
thinned so freely as cooking sorts, hut it 
is w r ell to go over the trees and remove 
a number of fruits wdicre they are 
numerous, for tho same danger as to over¬ 
cropping applies to dessert as to cooking 
varieties. Large size in dessert Apples is 
not desired in many quarters: neverthe¬ 
less, the cultivator should see that no tree 
carries more fruits than will allow it to 
plump up its fruit buds for the following 
season. 

Strawberries. —In these gardens the 
Strawberry season will be a short one, 
and tho fruits generally on the small side, 
owing to the hot and dry weather during 
the swelling of the berries. Where Straw¬ 
berry plants are required for planting in 
the open quarters during August or early 
in September, the runners should he 
layered as soon as they . are procurable. 
Pots 3 inches or 31 inches in diameter are 
the most sui { i@e,_an<!T |houTd be filled with 
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fresli loam made moderately firm. A few 
rough pieces of loam at the bottom of the 

f iots will afford sufficient drainage. If the 
oam is poor, a sprinkling of bone-meal 
may be mixed with it. The runners 
should be pegged into the centre of the 
pots, and it will be necessary to keep them 
well supplied with water and to sprinkle 
them eac h afternoon with a rose can dur¬ 
ing dry weather until they are established. 
If tlie pots arc partly plunged in clumps or 
rows this will prevent them drying too 
quickly, and the plants may be more 
easily attended to when so placed. 

Early Peach-house. —The fruits in this 
house having been gathered, the trees will 
be relieved of useless wood by cutting away 
such as has produced fruit and can be re¬ 
placed by young shoots. This will give 
the wood retained for next season’s crop a 
better chance to develop and ripen. The 
trees are afforded a thorough soaking of 
clear water, and the foliage well washed 
with the hose-pipe every afternoon. Any 
trees badly infested with red-spider are 
syringed two or three times with a solu¬ 
tion of Gishurst. compound. It is essential 
to keep the foliage healthy as long as pos¬ 
sible. All ventilation possible is ad¬ 
mitted both night and day. Trees in suo- 
eessional houses, where the fruit is swell¬ 
ing, are well supplied with water; and 
where the trees are carrying heavy crops, 
an occasional application of liquid-manure 
is afforded. 

Late Grapes are more forward than 
usual, and the final thinning of the berries 
must no longer be delayed. They should 
be more severely thinned than early or 
mid-season varieties, especially those re¬ 
quired for the latest supplies. The 
berries in the middle of the bunches should 
be allowed plenty of room to develop with¬ 
out crowding each other. When there is 
sufficient foliage to adequately furnish the 
whole of the trellis, all subsequent growths 
should be regularly removed, but en¬ 
deavour to obtain a good covering of 
growth over the whole of the trellis in 
order that the Grapes may keep in good 
condition for as long as possible when ripe. 
See that the roots are well supplied with 
moisture and plenty of stimulants till the 
berries are colouring. 

Early Broocoli should be planted with¬ 
out delay. The ground for the plants 
should be moderately rich, and sufficient 
space should bo allowed between the rows 
to keep the’ plants from becoming drawn. 
Late varieties of Broccoli may be planted 
ten days or a fortnight later in ground 
which is not too rich, in order to promote 
the growth of hardv plants to withstand 
the winter. Let the ground be made 
moderately firm before the plants are put 
out, in order to promote a stocky growth. 
All plots recently occupied with early 
crops should be cleared and prepared for 
plantations of Coleworts and other winter 
vegetables. Ground which has been occu¬ 
pied with early Leas and other spring 
crops should be planted with some veget¬ 
able which can lie removed in time to pre¬ 
pare tlie soil for plantations of early Pota¬ 
toes or Cauliflowers. If these matters are 
fclllcd before tlie winter crops are planted 
there will be less difficulty in finding 
sheltered positions for the early spring 
crops. Savoys are sometimes planted 
much too early, with the result that tin* 
heads come in at a time when other veget¬ 
ables are plentiful, find thus they are of 
little value. Moreover* these eariy plants 
are unable to withstand severe weather. 
Savoys should be sown for winter use, ns 
they are then unquestionably one of the 
hardiest and most delicious vegetables at. 
that sea sou. Savoys should be planted at 
intervals, on any vacant plots and in any 
position which can be spared, during July, 
and even up to the middle of August. The 
varieties of medium size are much to be 
preferred to the larger ones. The trans¬ 
planting of 

Endive sown a month ago will be done 
as soon as the plafnT? jm* birge itnough to 
handle, or they ai^Uft^KylAdbjr^_drawn 


and of little value. A sowing of round¬ 
leaved Batavian Endive will be made now 
in order to produce plants for the winter 
supply. . The seedlings, as soon as they 
are large enough for shifting, are trans¬ 
planted to a part of the garden where they 
can be protected from frost by frames or 
spare lights. 

Onions set out at the end of April for 
furnishing large bulbs are making capital 
progress. They are plentifully supplied 
with moisture at the roots, and diluted 
liquid-manure from the farmyard occa¬ 
sionally afforded. Soot is an excellent 
stimulant for this crop, and should be ap¬ 
plied when the atmosphere is moist. 
Spring-sown Onions growing in light soils 
need frequent attention. In dry weather 
a mulching of horse-droppings is very 
beneficial, and keeping the ground moist 
reduces tne labour of watering. 

Late Peas require plenty of moisture at 
the roots. Soft water is best, and it 
should be applied in sufficient quantity to 
reach the lower roots. If a good watering 
is given weekly it may be the means of 
keeping up an unbroken supply of pods 
throughout the autumn. Stake the plants 
when a few inches high, using new sticks 
as far as possible, as they will best with¬ 
stand the rough winds of autumn. 

F. W. G. 


SCOTLAND. 

Walks and weed-killer.— During the 
week weed-killer has been applied to the 
walks. This labour-saving liquid is by 
some looked upon as dangerous, but if 
carefully used no harm follows. In any 
case, it is a great improvement upon the 
old practice of hoeing up firm w'alks, and 
a yearly dressing results, not only in a 
great saving of labour, but in clean paths. 
It is immaterial whether weed-killer is pro¬ 
cured in a liquid form or in powder, pro¬ 
vided the directions which accompany each 
drum or packet are carefully attended to. 

Stove. —A little shade is now necessary, 
but this ought not to be overdone. One 
is disposed to envy those who have houses 
fitted with blinds and rollers w hich can be 
used as the amount of sunshine warrants. 
The preparation known as Summer Cloud 
is, perhaps, as effective as anything, for 
it breaks the direct rays of the sun with¬ 
out causing too dense a shade. Where 
there is no regular Orchid-house the stove 
usually accommodates a few 7 of the more 
easily-grown varieties. The best time to 
place them into baskets or to repot is just 
as they are starting into growth. Even 
when repotting is not really necessary, it 
is just as well to give them a look over, and 
to see that all is well in respect of drain¬ 
age. A little of the old material may be 
picked away and replaced with some good 
fibrous Peat and finely-chopped Sphagnum. 
Should it he available, a few 7 pieces of char¬ 
coal are handy in the compost, and help 
to keep the whole sweet. Orchids require 
rather an open compost, but this ought to 
be pressed very firmly, yet it should be 
borne in mind that the roots will not ven¬ 
ture into a closely-packed, pasty medium. 
If shade he given, let there be a space left 
exposed for such things as Dracaenas and 
Crotons, which revel in sunshine. Free 
ventilation means a reduction of moisture, 
and this must be made good by copious 
syringing.* and by moistening walls and 
aths at intervals during hot weather. No 
re ought to he necessary now that the 
thermometer remains at slightly over 
GO degs. during the night, blit some artifi¬ 
cial heat is indispensable timing damp and 
chilly da vs, such as are occasionally ex¬ 
perienced even at the height of summer. 

Vines. —Although ill a general way sub¬ 
lateral growths ought to be promptiy and 
regularly dealt with, yet at times when a 
crop is finally swelling a little latitude may 
be allowed in this respect. I have noticed 
that such varieties as are inclined to crack 
are benefited by this treatment (Madres- 


field Court, for example). It is quite con¬ 
ceivable that the incessant pinching and 
the resulting diminution of the area of 
foliage may have something to do, not only 
with cracking, but with shanking as well. 
Of course, dryness at tlie roots may 
equally induce either of these faults, but, 
as indicated, Madrosfield Court and other 
thinned-skinued Grapes appear to he 
materially benefited when a little liberty 
is given in respect of growth. Very little, 
if any, fire heat is just at present needed, 
but the responsible person ou^ht always 
to be ready to get heat up on tne shortest 
notice in our rather uncertain climate. 


Fruit-trees in pots, if not already top- 
dressed, ought to be attended to without 
delay. At their present stage trees in 
pots require a good deal of nourishment, 
and this can he readily given—in the first 
instance by means of top-dressings, which 
| can afterwards he supplemented by water¬ 
ing with liquid-manure, or with chemical 
aids in solution. In either rase, I prefer 
to rely on weak applications at frequent 
intervals rather than upon strong doses 
given occasionally. ’Of course, everyone 
must ho guided to some extent by the 
weight of crop, but even in the case of a 
tree which is disappointing as regards re¬ 
turns, it is bad policy to grudge it a fair 
proportion of attention and stimulant. 
Neglect may easily result in insect pests 
and in weakened growth ; these, in turn, 
being sure forerunners of a failure the 
next year. 

Strawberries. —This is a late season, 
and tlie maincrop varieties are only now in 
full bloom. I have seen these interfered 
with by frost when at the same stage at a 
date fully three weeks earlier. During 
the week a considerable area was 
thoroughly cleaned down by band-weeding, 
all runners cut off, and, after a scattering 
of soot was applied, the ground was well 
hoed. This, it is hoped, will suffice until 
the fruit is ready for netting, when another 
careful clean will he given, this keeping 
w'eeds down until picking is finished. 
Those who have any forcing to do will 
be on the outlook for runners. For this 
purpose it is better to layer the runners 
straight into small pots, the plants when 
shifted on receiving only the minimum of 
check. Watering at first may be trouble¬ 
some, but in the long run this method is 
preferable to layering the runners into 
mounds of soil. President, British Queen, 
Sir C. Napier ; and Sir J. Paxton are good 
old forcing kinds, and so is Keen’s Seed¬ 
ling, which seems now 7 to be obsolete either 
for forcing or for general culture. 

Raspberry canes, now 7 growing freely, 
may with advantage be reduced in number 
where they are crowded, cutting out the 
badly-placed and weaker canes. I hoar 
complaints of the frequency of the Basp- 
berry-moth (Lampronia rubella), this 
being more numerous in some districts 
than usual during the present season. In 
view of the severe winter, it seems rather 
unexplainable. It is a very irritating in¬ 
sect, laying its eggs in the embryo fruit, 
which, if not entirely destroyed, is, at 
least, disfigured hv the larva*. Hand¬ 
picking, so far as I know 7 , seems to be the 
only remedy, hilt in these gardens we have 
not as yet been troubled by this insect. 


Wall fruit-trees. —The shoots on these 
are beginning to bo prominent, lmt as yet 
it is rather too early to undertake whole¬ 
sale pinching. Any specially strong and 
noticeably obtrusive shoots in the case of 
Plum-trees may he removed, but in a 
general way July is the proper month for 
this work. As regards Apple-trees and 
Pear-trees, if the wood is slightly hard ai 
the base and stopped at four buds, there 
will be little further growth, and these 
buds will absorb all the growing fgree. It 
is a good plan to begin with the upper half 
of the trees, leaving the shoots at the 
bottom for a time. This, I think, draws 
the strength into the lower branches, 
which, it will* noticed, are inclined to 
deteriorate. Trees, however, which carry 
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good and regular crops do not require 
much summer pruning. 

Pinks. —Pipings of Pinks of the laced 
varieties may be taken now. If put under 
a handlight in a shady border they will 
soon form useful tufts. 

Potatoes. —Cleaning among late Pota¬ 
toes is being done as time permits, and as 
these are attended to the soil between.the 
rows is forked up in readiness for the 
garden plough. The growth is very satis¬ 
factory, and but few blanks have so far 
been observed. Early varieties in the 
open are quite useable, and maincrop sorts 
have been moulded up in the course of the 
week. 

Parsley. —A sowing of Parsley has been 
made during the week. This, if cut over 
at tlie end.of July, puts out fine sturdy 
growths well adapted to stand the rigours 
of winter. 

Peas. —Sowing has ceased, and lines re¬ 
quiring attention have received supports. 
Dwarf varieties have podded freely, com¬ 
ing into use in tlu? early days of June. I 
am not. however, an admirer of these very 
dwarf Peap as a stray rat can work havoc 
among them in a night or two. 

Beet and Onions have been further 
thinned and afterwards hoed. There is a 
gratifying absence of grub among the 
Onions during the present season. 

\V. McGuffog. 

lialnutf Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 


BEES. 


EXTRACTING IIONEY. 

Many bee-keepers strongly recoin mend 
taking out full combs directly they ore 
filled a ml extracting them. If this can be 
done it undoubtedly contributes to more 
surplus honey, because the bees get on to 
them directly they are put back into the 
crate, being attracted by the remains of 
their own honey. In any case the combs 
yet thoroughly cleaned, ready for another 
season, but if such extraction be done 
early in July care should be taken to re¬ 
turn the comb to the hive with as little 
delay as possible. Extractors should be 
jerfeetly clean and free from smell, be¬ 
came honey takes up and retains impuri¬ 
ties and odours very readily. In running 
the honey from the extractor much time 
is saved if a fine muslin bag, fitted at the 
icek with a circular piece of strong wire, 
h * suspended from the lap. The honey, 
rmming through this into some form of re¬ 
ceiver, is rid of all bits of capping, etc., 
and bottling off can be undertaken at once 
afterwards. By s ulking the bag in warm 
water and squeezing out, the honey will 
oimnence to percolate more quickly. Be 
careful to regulate the inflow from the tap 
into the bag, according to the rate of out¬ 
line. 


1 would recommend those people who 
propuMj to have hoes next season to keep 
their eyes open for any old-fashioned folk 
with skep hives. Those possessing skeps 
will be wanting their honey at the end of 
July or the beginning of August, and will, 
therefore, already be thinking of their 
murderous sulphur-pits. The promise to 
them of their honey-comb entirely free 
from bees, without any trouble to them¬ 
selves plus a few shillings, will often 
secure a stock or two of bees, which may 
F* united quite easily and form a .strong 
stock for a frame hive. This promise can 
he fulfilled by any bee-keeper for you, my 
prosieetivo bee-keciier, by means of the 
process of “ driving ” the bees, which is 
usually done in August. I press this sug¬ 
gestion strongly. One of my own most 
productive stocks obtained in this 

wav. to the niutua| snUsfiactfoHi <pf 'any 
friend Mnd u ,vsolf. V J 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Tulips ( Oxo ).—If the whole of your 
Tulips are in the same condition as the 
samples you submit, we should not hesi¬ 
tate about committing them to the fire- 
heap. . They are not worth planting or 
further trouble. Tulips of all classes 
under cultivation do best when lifted each 
year early in July and stored in a drv, 
airy outhouse or shed away from sun till 
mid-October, when they may be replanted. 
In the meantime the bulbs should be 
cleaned and sorted into two sizes—large 
and small, the former to be planted in beds 
for flowering, the others to be grown on 
till bulbs of flowering size are obtained. 
In this way Tulips may be grown in the 
same garden for many years, and, if given 
fresh s J oil or a new position each year, so 
much the better. 

. Flag Irises ( J .).—If your Irises are get¬ 
ting too thick and showing signs of weak¬ 
ness, which, no doubt, they will do after so 
many years, you ought to lift, divide, and 
replant them. This may be done as soon 
as the flowers have withered. It is im¬ 
portant, however, that they be well looked 
after in the matter of watering during hot 
weather, so that the roots may be kept in 
a moist condition, as, unless this is done, 
the roots of the divided plants will not 
take hold of the fresh soil, and, failing 
this, the plants will be unable to establish 
themselves until the autumn, and their 
flowering next year will in consequence 
suffer. The sooner, therefore, you move 
the plants, after they have done blooming, 
at the same time taking the precautions 
above mentioned, the better will be the 
chance of a satisfactory flowering next 
season. 

FRUIT. 

Caterpillars on Apple-troes (A. 7 .).— 
You do not state what kind of caterpillar 
it is with which your Apple-trees are in¬ 
fested, but from what you say wq take it 
that great injury is being done to the 
foliage. Such being the case, you will.be 
quite safe in spraying the trees with Swift’s 
arsenate of lead, made by mixing 4 oz. of 
the latter in 10 gallons of water. 

Summer-pinching Currant bushes \Fruit- 
grower). —It is decidedly beneficial to pinch 
the points out of the growing shoots of 
Red and White Currants, blit not Black 
ones, for they bear principally on the pre¬ 
vious year’s wood, hut the Red and White 
hear mostly on spurs. Go over them as 
soon as the crop is set, and pinch out all 
the leaders; it will increase the size and 
colour of fruit, and will strengthen the 
buds on spurs for next year’s crop. 

Caterpillars in Apple blossoms (F. A. 
Graham ).—The injury is due to the cater¬ 
pillars of the pith-moth (Laverna atra), 
which tunnel through the stem supporting 
the flower-trusses. The only thing to he 
done now is at once to cut off all affected 
shoots with flower-trusses attached, and 
burn them. The cutting should he done 
far enough back so that there is no risk 
of leaving any of the caterpillars behind. 
On account of its habits, it is a pest against 
which the usual remedies applied at this 
time of year are of no avail, but good may 
result from spraying the trees thoroughly 
with caustic alkali solution, applying it in 
sufficient quantity to admit of the solution 
running into every crevice of the bark. 
This should be done in the winter months 
when the trees are dormant. 

VEGETABLES. 

Bottling Green Peas (J/. T»\ E. Hoare). 

—Green Peas for bottling should be quite 
young, and also of one size. Put them into 
wide-mouthed bottles, with a pinch of salt 
on the top. Stand the bottles up to their 
necks in a large pot of water, which stand 
over a fire and boil slowly. So soon as the 
Peas seem to be soft, take the bottles out, 
cork them up, seal them over, and keep 
them in a cool, dry place. Bottling of 


Green Peas is work that is best done by 
someone who has intimate knowledge of 
the business, as a slight mistake may lead 
to failure. 

Sweet Corn (S . F.).—We should thin the 
Sweet Corn to about a foot apart in the 
line, and then there is little to do but wait 
for the bearing stale to arrive, and be 
very careful not to gather the head too 
young or too old, when the seeds get hard. 
Where there is time to do it. a little 
“earthing” up of the line may help. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

Learner. —“Vines and Vine Culture,” 
A. F. Barron, price 5s. 6d., post free, from 
Mrs. Bafron, 13, Sutton Court-road, Chis¬ 
wick, London, W.- Interested .—Regret 

to say the contents of the box were 
crushed beyond recognition. Kindly send 
other specimens, if you can, enclosing 
same in tin box to guard against injury. 
— r—Ladi/ Gardener.—On no account cut 
off the Potato haulm. It was a great mis¬ 
take to sow such a crop as Peas between 
the Potatoes. Bone-meal is a very slow- 
acting manure, <ond is very useful for 
Vines and fruit-trees. The finer the meal 
is ground the more immediate is the effect 

on plant growth.- E. Ear lie. —See reply 

to “Scraper,” re. “Preserving French or 
Runner Beans,” in our issue of September 
!th, 1915, page 544, a copy of which can be 
had of the publisher, post free, for 2.pl. 
Ife bottling Peas, see reply to “ M. W. E. 

Hoare,” at foot of this page.- Mr*. 

ft. Bateman .—We have never cooked the 
Beans of the Scarlet Runner, hut, from the 
note in our issue of June 16th, page 3‘21, 
they are evidently used in Canada. The 
dried seeds of the Butter Bean are excel¬ 
lent for the table.- A. M. J. —No; the 

flowering Currant lias nothing to do with 
the attack of the “big bud” on your 
Black Currants. If tlie “big buds” are 
not numerous you may get rid of the 
trouble by picking off and burning the in¬ 
fested buds. Pendle. —The flue dust is 

of no value. Your best plan will be to 
have the ground dressed with gas lime, 
doing this when the various crops have 
been cleared. Ground treated with gas 
lime cannot be cropped for at least throe 
months after it has been applied. 


NAMES Or PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names Of plants.— A'. M.— Specimen 

with long inflorescences of white flowers is 
Cladrastis tinctoria, the other is Crata-gus 
Crus-galli arlmtifolia.—— T. X. G. —1, 
Lonicera Maacki; 2, Tris ensata.—— Mrs. 
Mary M. Waldy. —The Maidenhair-tree 

(Ginkgo bilobaj.- Exmouth. — 1 , The 

Portugal Laurel; 2, Leycesteria formosa ; 
3, The vSpurge Laurel (Daphne Laureola ). 


OBITUARY. 

H. T. KING. 

A well-known mail in the set'll trade, Mr. 
H. T. King, of Coggeshall. was, wo art' 
sorry to learn, killed in a reoenl German 
air raid. Mr. King was the head of tlu? 
firm of John K. King and Sons, seed mer¬ 
chants, of Coggeshall, and on tlie morning 
of the raid was at a railway station, with 
Mr. J. II. Millard, in the course of a 
journey to Lincolnshire to inspect some 
seed crops. After leaving the train llicy 
were crossing the platform w’hen a bomb 
fell. Mr. King is believed to have been 
killed on flit* spot, but Mr. Millard, 
although struck by some pieces of metal 
on the scalp, had a fortunate escape from 
death. On regaining consciousness he in¬ 
quired for Mr. King, but could gain no 
information, and he afterwards returned 
to Coggeshall, where he is progressing 
satisfactorily. Later an Intimation was 
received that a.body smqwised to be that 
of Mr. Herbert -ftfcg wdJriying in a Lon- 
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Powder insecticide wash 

DESTROYS APHIS.BLACK &GREEN FLY. CATERPILLARS,ET 1 : 


M9 DOUGALL BROS |T? PORT ST MANCHESTER 


BATLISS 

JONES & I 
BATLISS ll 


MANY YEARS RFPUTATION. 

EUREKA 

LASTING RESULTS-NO NEW EXPERIMENT.. 


l ^OnlyAddrmTOMLINSON & HAYWARD L T » LINCOLN. ) 


KfcEP YOUR PATHS CLEAN 

WITH % 0 

McDOUGALLS 


WRITE FOR PRICES AND NAME 1 1 
OF LOCAL DEALER TO 

McDougail Bras ltd.. Port St., Manchester 


FOR ECONOMY. 


■/• } of.Nurserymen 

3/6* an <j Seedsmen 


In Cartons to make 10 cations of Wash, 


LIST 82x of 
Complete Appa- 
ratua post free. 


POTATO SPRAYING 


Ltd., 

65, Southwark St 
LONDON, S.E. 1. 


Get a ‘'Sovereign” Potato Sprayer 

at once to insure getting a big crop of 

Potatoes. It is strong, offl an l 

easily used. E\rni its cost In a * 

single season. If you cannot 

obtain from your Iron- 

monger or Nursery- 

man, we will for- 

”‘ r "° n Pare*: 

receipt of „ 

Galvanized or japanned, 
4 - each. 

si'* Polished tinplate, 

3 6 each. 


TIIE FUNGI FOOD CO.’S "VIVO" SPAWN SYSTEM 
enables you to grow Mushrooms of quality, pink and 
white, breakfast cup top size, all the year round without 
manure and without previous knowledge, in boxes, ikjis, 
pans, in cellars, attics, sheds, spare rooms, in the open 
spare comers on allotments—any whore; darkness not essen¬ 
tial ; cost very trilling and very little attention required. 

MUSHROOMS are a food of greit. value, but they must 
be cultivated from pure spawn—not the maggoty sort that 
grow wild in Helds, which are often very poisonous. 

ASSURE YOURSELF AN INCOME 
by selling your easily grown crops at from 1/6 to 36 per lb. 

Full particulars upon receipt of a 
—N, stamped addressed envelope to— 

THE FUNGI FOOD CO. 
m "a . ■ (Box 9), 

H —1 • 1 —4 mI 26, The Bar, Beverley, YORKS. 


Special Prices for Cash with Order ill Null. 
CLASS, 4/21 oz. 

Boxes, 100 200 Boxes, 100 2 

sq.ft, sq.ft. sq.ft, sq. 

8 x 6in. 26 6 45- 12. H, 15,16. 18,1 - A 

9 x 7in. 29 - 47 6 20,22.24 « 12ln. J CJ 

10 x Sin. 32 6 59 - 16, J 7 ’ 18 - 20 

12,13,14.J5x Sin. 35- 61- 16 iSVd” ”4 42 * 7< 

11,12,13,14x9in. 33 6 62 3 Vl4in- 

12.13 nxiOin. 376 64- 20,22, 24 x loin. 1 

\l fJUr- 38 6 65 6 18 - 2 °. 22. '** x 44 - 7! 
]6,18,20 x 1 Oi ii. 1 ah /jq I6111 I 

16, IS, 20 x Ilia J 40 ■ 68 ‘ 20,22,21 xlSiii. 45- 7' 

P 4 I Mllto,t& ft ~ 1 CWfc ’ 146 ’ lcwt ' 79; lc " 
DIAMONDS, 7 6 and 10/0 eaoh. 

GLASS CUTTERS, G wheel, 1 6 each 
BEST MIXED PAINTS.-7-lb. levertins. Will 
10 j stone; ordinary colours, 7 - nor stone. 


Canadian United Manufacturers’ Agency, 

12, Charterhouse Bldgs., Coswall Road, London, EC. 


RUINED CROPS AVERTED. — Study 

" Garden Foes." by T. W. Saunders, which 
gives not only descriptions and pictures of Garden 
Pests and Plant Diseases, but offers the Remedy 
for each. You can save money also by making 
your own insecticides according to the recipes 
given. Every serious gardener should have this 
book. 

Of all booksellers, price J’- net. or direct from 
"AMATEUR GARDEN ISO.” 148a . Aldersgate 
Street, London, for 315. 

SIMPLE GARDENING.—This is the title 

of a book that is really simple. To the beginner 
it is a mine of profit, for it explains all the funda¬ 
mental things about Flowers. Fruit, and Vege¬ 
tables. from digging the land to storing the crop. 
The dullest intellect may understand its plain 
reading and espl cit pictures. 

Of all booksellers / net or 111 post tree trom 
"AMATEUR GARDENING." 118a, Aldersgate 
Streit. London. 


Advertisement Rates 


Scale of Charges for 
Advertisements in 
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LABOUR SAVERS.' eureka" lawn sand, 
soilfume. Nicotine insecticides Fumers. 

SPRAYS. AND OTHER CHEMICALS A SUNDRIES. 
See List Please ask your agent tor the Eureka 
ART ictcs - They are always satisfactory If any 

DIFFICULTY IN OBTAINING WE SEND DIRECT. CARRIAGE PAiO 


Sale of Surplus Stock. 

Wo still hold certain small stocks of 

CARDEN SEATS, CARDEN ENCINES & PUMPS, 
also CARDEN ROLLERS, WATER CARTS, 
CARDEN ARCHES, and HAND LIGHTS 

which we shnll bo pleased to clear at special prices, subject 
to being unsold. Particulars on application. 

BOULTON & PAUL, Ltd., ROSE LANE WORKS, 

NORWICH. 


Line Advertisements. Single insertions. 91 r^r 

line, minimum three line* (about twenty word* tilt tho firs*, 
three lines, and nine words each additional line). Front 
page, if guaranteed. Is. nor line No reduction for serial 

Terms for Display Advertisements. Uj. pw 

inch (reduction for series). 

Advertisers not bavin* a regular account at the offivi 
must accompany their orders with remittance. Order* an 1 
advertisement copy should be addressed — 

MANAGER, 

63, LINCOLN S INN FIELDS, LONDON, W.C. 2. 


ARDEN NETTING, 151b. hag odd pieces, 

3s. fid., carriage paid. — If. J. G ARSON, Bye. 


GARDEN NETS, -JSr.lirt.tt: 

square mesh Nets bound with cords, guaranteed cover 
measured length and width 4Jd. sq. yard, any length, width 
supplied; selected weather proof etout 1-inch square mesh 
Nets, bound with cords, any size, 3d. square yard; ditto, 
medium, 2Jd. square yard, as supplied ("Royal Gardens 
over 30 years. I am tho largest Hand Braided Net Maker 
in the United Kingdom; also Maker of Tennis Nets, Rick 
Covers, Greenhouse Shading,’ t<\ Goods promptly 
dispatched by passenger train, carriage paid, on receipt of 
order, and satisfaction guaranteed: simples posted on 
application. W. OLIVER ALLEN. Garden Net 
Works. Borthleven. Cornwall. Established 100 years. 


If you arc interested in this week’s 
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please order the paper through your local Newsagent, or direct by post 
from the Publisher, at 63, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C. 2. 

The cost is 2d. weekly ; or by post for three months, 2/6 ; six 
months, 5/-; twelvemonths, 10/-; for Abroad, 12/-. Annual subscribers 
will receive the year’s complete Index to the volume free of charge. 


Cash or monthly payments. 

Signed Guarantee for all time. 

Packed in crato free and carriago paid. 

8ineo 1905 I have advertised in this paper, and have made 
and sold over 20,000Machines. NO EXTRAS: Bell. Pump, 
and everything included. Carriage paid. YOU CAN 
HIDE AND TEST THE MACHINE Foil 10 DAYS. IF 
YOU DO NOT AI’PKOVE I PAY ALL CARRIAGE. I 
have thousands of testimonials. Write to-day for copies 
and Catalogue, with illustrations and full specification. — 
GEO HOE BKATSON, LTD., "LION CYCLE” WORKS, 
85. MOSELEY STREET. BIRMINGHAM. 


To Publisher or Newsagent 

Please deliver “ Gardening 

enclose^. __ 

Name _ 


B EDDY & SONS, Torleven Works, Portli- 

• leven, Cornwall. — Tho largest manufacturers of 
GARDEN NETTING in the kingdom. New stout and 
specially strong aquaro mesh Netting, half inch and one 
inch mesh, at 4d. per square yard; light new square mesh, 
suitable for Strawberry beds, at 3d. per square yard. These 
Nets are bound all round with stout cord, and cover their 
measured length and width. Any length or width supplied. 
Repaired Nettings in all sizes in stock. State your require¬ 
ments and we will quote lowest prices. Also makers of 
TENNIS NETTINGS, RICK COVERS, GREENHOUSE 
SHADINGS. WASP NETTINGS, PACKING AND 
TARRED TWINES of all kinds. All Goods sent by 
PASSENGER train Carriage Paid on receipt of order. 


(Mr.. Mrs., or Miss) 


[E APPLE in ORCHARD and GARDEN. 

—Containing full account of its culture, with Bpecial 
ter on Apple Cookery. Price 6d. ; by post, 8d. — 

LISHEH, 63, Lincoln>ffli»-Fields, IjondonlW.C. 2. 
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CURIOUS EFFECTS OF PAST 
WINTER. 

Its results are puzzling, some shrubs and 
plants being killed in part only. A group 
of established bushes of double Furze that 
have given a good show for many years 
died to the ground, while within 7 yards, 
on the siime slope and exposure^ there is a 
batch in fine bloom. Erintis alpinus is dead 
in some places after many years adorning 
old walls, and then, to my surprise, I find 
many plants in fine flower under the same 
conditions, so I do not give up this charmer. 
Some, like the bushy New Zealand Speed¬ 
wells. are dead in all parts and will not be 
planted again by me. Even the grey, 
spreading Si>eedwells that one* thought 
hardy as nails have perished in part, so 
we keep on. The Azure Sage, a joy for 
many years and that had formed 
picturesque stems, is killed to the ground, 
but many young shoots, which I hope 
will bloom well, are springing from the 
base. Australian shrubs, like Grevillea, 
have not suffered much, but I do not 
care for them and would not plant 
again. The Violet Cress (Ionopsidiuin 
acaule), which has not deserted me for 
long years, is clean gone, the frost without 
snow having no mercy. This tiny charmer 
used to flower all the green winters in vari¬ 
ous spots, often quite pretty when not 
another plant was in bloom. Happily, it 
is easy to get from seed. The best chance 
of saving this in the winter is by sowing 
in stony or sandy spots, on rock garden 
or even on margins of gravel walks. I 
scatter the seed without thought of cover¬ 
ing of any kind. In the face of all the 
ruin it is delightful to see the hardy things 
that never flinch from us. Wistaria, 
Clematis, and Azalea. The lesson is to 
keep to the things that stay w T ith you. 

W. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

Diplacu3 glutlnosus has lately produced 
a number of white flowers, some of them 
pure white with a tiny orange centre. The 
ordinary flowers are a dark orange. I 
should like to know whether the DIplacus 
in a wild state produces white flowers, or 
whether this extraordinary season Is re¬ 
sponsible?— E. Charles Buxton, Coed 
Derw, Betlws-y-Coed. 

Spiraea Henryi.— There are two distinct 
shrubs under this name. The one I send 
forms a stately shrub and is most dis¬ 
tinct.—T. Smith, A excry. 

[There is no genus of plants burdened 
'irith so many confusing names as the 
Spirtra, so leading to the growth of useless 
duplicates, whereas that named as above 
represents a distinct and beautiful shrub. 
—W. R.] 

Erigeron mueronatus syn. Vittadenia 
triloba.— This charming little composite is 
coming up again after a severe struggle 
through last winter and spring; a few 
Isolated specimens where many existed 
previously. It is quite a fairylike Daisy, 
ho light and graceful, and will seed and 
establish itself in old walls, stone steps, 
or dry rock banks. Except for about 
three months in normal years it is always 
in flower. One of the prettiest effects* I 
have seen of it was in the neighbourhood 
of East Grinstead, wfcrere it was j|t home 
be twegfl g jftfe : crevi^<Q:ua gtfU {?tone 


steps of a terraced mansion. Seed is quite 
easy to procure.—W. D., Bexhill. 

Cornua alternifollus. —This comes from 
Mr. T. Smith, who says it is very profuse 
in bloom and a fine shrub. Native of 
Eastern North America as far north as 
Nova Scotia, it seems to do better in the 
free, gritty soil of Newry than about 
London. 

Geranium Lowei and G. anomonaefollum 

(pp. 347 and 348).—I wonder what those 
who know will say about the names of 
Geranium Lowei and G. anemona?folium? 
As far as I remember, the Rev. Wolley- 
Dod called the tall one with magenta 
flowers G. anemonmfolium and Mr. Bowles 
gave me the Herb-Robert-like plant as G. 
Lowei. In all catalogues these names 
seem to be transposed.— E. C. Buxton, 
Bettws-y-Coed. 

The effects of last winter on Bamboos. 

—Bamboos suffered a good deal during the 
past winter in the south-west of Scotland, 
and, although I do not think many have 
been killed, in most cases they have been 
much disfigured. Many of the leaves are 
bleached almost white or light brown. In 
a number of instances only a portion of 
the leaf has been thus bleached, and, ns 
the foliage will remain on the plants all 
summer unless removed, the appearance 
of the plants will be spoiled.—Ess. 

The Trumpet Honeysuckle (Lonicera 
sempervirens). —This is often neglected, 
as, in my own case, it does not make such 
a vigorous appeal as the European and 
Japanese kinds, and is often half-forgotten 
or ill-placed. A long spray of its shoots 
brought into the house strikes one for the 
fine colour of its long-tubed flowers. It is 
said to thrive best on a warm wall. Mine 
is in a rather poor place on a railing in 
cold soil. It may be evergreen in its own 
country, hence the name. It is not so 
here. It is worth growing for the effect 
in the house of the long shoots with deep 
red flowers.—W. 

Splrsa Van Houttel. —Among the many 
valuable shrubby Spiraeas S. Van Houttei 
deservedly ranks high. A very fine plant 
at Monreith was still in bloom in the 
fourth week of June, though earlier than 
S. bracteata growing beside it in Sir 
Herbert Maxwell’s garden. S. Van Houttei 
is worth bearing in mind by those de¬ 
sirous of adding good shrubs to their gar¬ 
dens. It is quite hardy. It was raised 
nbout 1SG2 by M. Billiard, a nurseryman, 
at Fontenoy-aux-Roses, and is believed to 
be a hybrid between S. trilobata and S. 
cantoniensis. W. J. Bean ranks it next 
to S. arguta in point of beauty, but as the 
latter flowers earlier the two may be 
grown.— S. Arnott. 

Climbing Cramol8ie.— The note on this 
(page 347) reminds me of another charm¬ 
ing Rose I have on its own roots—viz., 
Zophirin. The cuttings were struck in the 
autumn of 1014, and planted the following 
autumn. It is now a bush 4 feet high 
covered with its ch a lining pink blossoms. 
The parent bush the cuttings were taken 
from was growing by an old pale fence, 
having been there many years, and usu¬ 
ally covered with large fragrant trusses. 
This method is undoubtedly the best way 
to grow the finest Roses and longest livers. 
I have two others likewise on their own 
roots, but much older. They are Gruss an 
Teplitz (crimson) and Mme. Alfred Car- 
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ri&re (white). These make a. trio hard to 
beat for fragrance and for gracing pillar 
or fence.—W. D., Bexhill. 

Primula Polssonl. — Not hardy every¬ 
where and not often grown successfully 
for any length of time over the greater 
part of Scotland, Primula Poisson! Is re¬ 
liable in Sir Herbert Maxwell’s garden at 
Monreith, Wigtonshire. There are in the 
borders several fine clumps of this 
Primula, all of which flower well. The 
colour is not all that one could desire, it is 
true, having a tinge of the objectionable 
‘magenta-purple, but it is a good plant, all 
the same.— Dumfries. 

Iris chrysographis. — At Monreith this 
Iris is doing well in the border, thus show¬ 
ing its real value much better than when 
seen in the shape of cut flowers at shows. 
I saw it when first exhibited in London, 
the Monreith flowers being finer than those 
then shown. The falls are of a rich dark 
colour, the golden markings showiug to 
advantage under such conditions. It is 
about 2\ feet high, or a little more, at 
Monreith, and has flowered well and is 
quite hardy.—Ess. 

Ixias In the open In Scotland.— For 

almost a fortnight there has been an ex¬ 
cellent display of Ixias from a narrow 
border at the foot of a ’ south wall, 
although now (July 1) the blooms are on 
the wane. These were planted last 
autumn, and came through the trying 
winter and spring very satisfactorily. I 
fancy, however, that tlieir present situa¬ 
tion is rather too dry and that if the Ixias 
were not quite so much under the influ¬ 
ence of the wall the blooming period would 
be extended—W. McG., Balmae. 

Zaueohneria caiifornlca. — I find the 
secret of getting this to bloom is to divide 
it frequently. The first year, in a liot, dry 
rockery, it flowers capitally ; the next, the 
foliage Is beautiful, but very few flowers. 
I have always found it quite hardy. The 
rock garden is beginning to recover from 
the effects of the winter, and Convolvulus 
nltlneoides and Gentiana cruciata have 
just begun to grow again (June). Some of 
the Cistuses that we had given up as dead 
are showing signs of life at the roots. 
Mr. Elliott, Stevenage, says he has never 
found a place where Oxalis enneaphylla 
does not thrive. With me here in Surrey, 
and also in Wales, it never grows any 
larger, and annually produces one flower. 
It is in a carefully prepared bed with Gen¬ 
tiana verna and G. acaulis. The hard 
winter has agreed with the Saxifrages, 
both the Mossy-and encrusted forms being 
very fine this year.—N. S. C. 

Iris laevigata.— This remarkable sjiecies 
was one of the most conspicuous things in 
the rock garden at Kew in the middle of 
June, a fine clump of it 4 feet or more in 
height bearing many spikes of the im¬ 
perial purple flowers. With the wealth of 
the late bearded or flag Irises over and 
that of I. Kiempferi yet to come, tills still 
rare species was alone. No species of Iris 
that I know is endowed with greater colour 
richness, none, by reason of stature and 
elegant habit, displays it to such ad¬ 
vantage. It is this grace of habit and 
flower which renders it quite distinct from 
the Kipmpferi Irises. Apart from the 
colour richness, only relieved by a thin 
golden line atJtigjrBik&Cflf the fall, the 
depth of the %wer altjo appeals. In fine 
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it is a distinct Iris, all the more welcome 
because of the time of its coming. This 
tine Japanese species is grown in the bog 
l>ortion of the rock garden, its near as¬ 
sociates, the true I. Kaunpferi, Rodgersias, 
and other moisture-loving subjects.—E. H. 
Jenkins. 

8pir»a (Hoteia) japonica.— In some 
seasons this useful hardy plant is apt to 
be damaged by late frosts, and for that 
reason cannot be relied upon. It has 
escaped this year, and is now (July 1st) 
in excellent bloom. I find it most useful 
for planting under the shade of Apple- 
trees in rather a heavy and moist soil. In 
such positions H. japonica grows luxuri¬ 
antly, and in seasons such as this gives 
sheaves of bloom for cutting.—W. MoG., 
Balmae. 

A note from Be ttws-y-Coed .—I suppose 
you have never before seen such a 
wonderful season as this, many things 
flowering freely which never flowered be¬ 
fore. The growth of Roses, shrubs, and 
conifers is incredible. On a part of a 
moraine where there is not more than 
3 inches of, not soil, but Fir needles and 
chips, various Heaths, such as wild 
Heath and Erica euprea and E. aurea, 
were quite killed. Close by, Brucken- 
thalia spiculifolia is not only uninjured, 
but flowering as it has never done before 
for many years. The same in another 
spot tenanted by Gornus canadensis and 
suchlike weeds. I often think of Wolley- 
Dod’s last words as we parted for the last 
time: “ At the end of life the best of gar¬ 
deners realise how little they know.’'— 
Ef Charles Buxton. 

Rosa Countess de Cayla. — The Dog 
Briar on which I bought this, having 
eventually killed the Rose, I am about to 
add the remains to the fire-heap. Mr. T. 
Smith, writing me, says how could those 
who wanted the Rose be supplied without 
grafting on the Briar? Well, I would 
rather have waited a year than lost ten 
through the demon Briar. Having some 
miles of hedgerow’ and copse, in which the 
wild Rose has its true place, why should 
I be forced by the propagator to fill my 
garden plots w f ith a rampant enemy? The 
man w r ho propagates only thinks of the 
cheapest way to get up a stock, and has 
not to think of his way leading to the 
death of the plant. Soon after planting 
iny Countess, bought in the usual way, I 
got a few’ plants from Abbotsbury on their 
natural roots which are as healthy and 
vigorous in flower as a China Rose should 
be in June.—W. 

A note from Hltlbrook Place.— Take it 
over all it is very satisfactory the way 
things have stood the winter, and more 
especially the Ericas. I do not think I 
told you in my last letter that the Plngui- 
culas are evidently going to make them¬ 
selves quite at home in the garden. Grow¬ 
ing in peat, with Moss and Rushes among 
them, they look naturally right, too. The 
Primula japonica seedlings are all over 
the garden and were a wonderful sight 
this year. Can you grow r Hydrangeas? 
They are no good with me, as they get 
cut back every year and so never flower. 
I do not understand it, as they grow like 
weeds at Frensham, near Haslcmere, and 
I should have thought that my garden was 
quite as much sheltered as that one. My 
gardener has been out at the front for a 
year now, and I have a man in his place 
who, while being extremely hard-w T orking, 
knows very little about flowers. How- 
ever, w r hat can you exi»ect these days? 
What the gardens of some of the big 
houses must be like this year I do not 
know. Topiary work must be a sad sight 
now’. The w’aiy'wtll not hayl done any 
hfirm if it do^aj^nj w tfcjjljhjjs sort of 


garden. One thing that would have 
pleased you at Hlllbrook when I was there 
w*as the Clematis and Wistaria up the 
trees. There is no doubt that this is the 
way to show them off, and, if possible, up 
a Conifer or Holly.— Maurice Yorke. 

Lonicera fragrantissima. — I have seen 
many wonderful things this season, but 
the following surprises me more than any¬ 
thing elseIn November last I planted 
two very strong Donicera fragrantissima, 
one facing w r est the other against a north 
w r all warmed by the afternoon sun. The 
one facing west made good foliage in 
February. The other did not seem to be 
dead, but, in spite of watering, there was 
no sign of foliage. On June 11th I deter¬ 
mined to get rid of the unhappy bush. The 
following morning I found a number of 
leaves, not on the new growths, but on 
very old wood. I therefore determined to 
wait and see. On June 21st the new 
growths wore in leaf and a bloom open; 
also a flower on the old wood. Had this 
Lonicera really gone to sleep for eight 
months? Lonicera fragrantissima usually 
begins to flowor here in January.—E. 
Charles Buxton," Coed Derw, Bettws-y- 
Coed. 

The Peach-leaved Bellflower (Campanula 
persicifolia).—The established plants of 
thjs, both white and blue, are particularly 
good this year in many gardens, and at 
3 feet or more high are making a fine dis¬ 
play. In a suburban garden recently the 
slightly curving path to the house, 30 feet 
or more In length, w’as bordered alter¬ 
nately on each side with big clumps of 
blue and white, the whole constituting an 
unusual feature. Thus employed, these 
easily-grown plants afforded a good object- 
lesson for their use on a larger scale, and 
certainly few plants are more show'y or 
free-flowering. While easily grown, they 
prefer partial shade if they cannot be ac¬ 
commodated with a cool, or even moist, 
rooting medium. Fully exposed to the sun 
and in a dry, much-drained soil, they are 
liable to the attacks of thrips, which soon 
rob the plants of their beauty. In addi¬ 
tion to those usually seen such distinct 
varieties as nlbu coronata, a. grandiflora, 
Newry Giant, and pallida grandiflora are 
well worth grow’ing.—S., Surrey. 

Roses as bushes.— One reads much 
about the pruning of Roses; also top- 
dressing, manuring, spraying, and other 
things incidental to success, or, at all 
events, supposed to be. That such an 
amount of fuss is by no means necessary I 
have proved in the case of a specimen of | 
the well-known, richly-coloured variety 
Hugh Dickson, struck from a cutting and 
planted out in an open position with the 
idea of allowing it to form an isolated 
bush. The soil is of a stiff clayey nature, 
and a little manure was incorporated 
therewith in planting. Since then (that 
is four years ago) it has had practically 
no attention, except to slightly shorten 
back tw T o or three of the principal shoots 
which threatened to outgrow the rest. 
Very stout ones clothed with handsome 
leafage are pushed up from the base, so 
that now it forms an upright bush some 
8 feet high and about 5 feet through at its 
widest part. If has, during the present 
season, borne a large number of richly- 
coloured, fragrant blossoms, and bids fair 
to continue for some time, while the strong 
growths promise well for an autumn dis¬ 
play.—W. T. 

Persian Cyclamens.— Judging by the in¬ 
quiries made concerning Persian Cycla¬ 
mens in various directions it appears that 
these old favourites are coming in for a 
renewed lease of public favour. They are 
by no means difficult subjects, although it 
may be feared that many plants are 


simileA through being grown in too warm 
and too dry positions. That their culture 
is not exacting may be judged by the fact 
that Cyclamens can be grown, and gTowu 
well, as window’ plants. During the pre¬ 
sent season I saw a splendid potful in a 
farmhouse w’indow’, and as I raised the 
plant from seed seven years ago, giving it 
to its present owmer as a seedling, it is 
evident that under such treatment a plant 
will survive for many years. I counted 
the blooms upon this old plant and they 
numbered ninety-three in all. I admit 
that they w'ere smaller than those on 
younger plants, but the fact seemed to mo 
to be worth a note. The plant referred to 
has been repotted every year as growth 
begins and is grown and bloomed in a 
window with a northerly exposure. The 
coolness of such a place is obvious, and 
has, no doubt, much to do with the 
success.— A. Scottish Gardener. 

Phllesia buxif oil a.— Several correspond¬ 
ents having written to me asking why 
branches should be sunk in the positions 
prepared for the cultivation of Philesia 
buxifolia, I herewith send the following 
particulars:—In the Journal of the Horti¬ 
cultural Society for, I think, 1851, Mr. Lobb 
wrote as follows :—“In its native country 
it forms large masses on trunks of trees 
and rocks. It is a splendid thing seldom 
found to grow a foot high. The flowers 
produced near the ends of the shoots, are 
bell-shaped, and sometimes as large as a 
common Tulip, of a deep rose colour. The 
petals are thicker in substance than in 
any other flow r er I have seen. I have 
traced it from the level of the sea to the 
snow’-liue, and it blooms more freely at a 
great elevafion.” These details induced 
me to give the plant a good thick branch 
upon w’hich to root, and this method has 
proved satisfactory. I find, too, that 
cuttings are easily rooted in pure sand, 
provided tips of the young growths are 
used. I insert these w r hen about 11 inches 
in length, and give no heat of any kind. 
1 have now 7 a batch of nice young plants 
raised from cuttings put in last season.— 
George M. Taylor, 2 , Jopjm Pari , 
Par lobelia . 

A note from France.— In your issue of 
June 2nd it is mentioned “Rhubarb is 
rarely found in France.” This is contrary 
to my experience here in Picardy, and I 
have had many a good dish of Rhubarb 
during the last six weeks. Your readers 
may possibly lie interested to hear about 
the gardens of these demolished villages, 
The soil is ideal, a friable pale orange 
loam some 10 feet deep. The flowers, even 
in the gardens of chateaux and farm¬ 
houses, are of the most ordinary varieties 
—Lilitim caudidum, L. croceum, Paeonies. 
Dielytra, Phlox, Megnsea, Funkia Sieboldi 
and another (less often to be met with). 
Polygonum sachallnense and another 
dwarfer variety. Delphinium, Lychnis. 
LiliumMartagon, Aconituius, and perennial 
Asters. These plants are most accommo¬ 
dating. In spite of the heat and drought 
I have made quite a nice little herbaceous 
garden since the beginning of June. 
Against all rules of horticulture I moved 
plants such as Lilium eandidum along a 
dusty road in a wheelbarrow without in 
the least disturbing their equanimity. A 
large clump of Lilium croceum moved 
about ten days ago has over thirty 
blossoms fully open. These notes arc 
being scribbled in a fine wood of 
clean-stemmed Oak and Beech. The 
Bodies are in the same wood about two 
miles away, though, except for the hum of 
planes and occasional bursts of fire, it 
difficult to realise that we are in the midst 
of war. Four magpies are quarrelling 
overhead a.nd .aj| .orjole Is busy driving 
a wa v t res pa? ser s. — K o sh a c a tch . 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. the course of a few years build up a much tarnished the beauty of the type. If any 

_ improved strain by eradicating the poorer of your readers have been disappointed 

sorts and selecting seeds from the more with this double variety let them treat it 
OUTDOOR PLANTS- vigorous plants.—K irk. on the lines above indicated. The slnglc- 

- flowered form will give good blooms in 

CLEMATIS ON TRELLIS OF ROSE IIARDY FLOWER NOTES. abundance in very poor soils, but the 

GARDEN. The .double - flowered A Pennine double-flowered variety needs good nourish- 

This is Nellie Moser tumbling over a trel- Anemone. —Until this season I have had a men t- 

lised fence to a small Rose garden. The poor opinion of the double-flowered form Primroses and Polyanthuses in tiie 
plant is strong, hardy, and falls over the of Anemone aponninn. It seemed to be Grass.— The winter before last I planted 
fence in barrowfuls of flowers instead of hardly worth a place in the garden, the a tolerably large bed of these, but in the 
dying off in the usual way. It is one of colour being i>oor and the flowers too small autumn they had become very weedy, and 
the last batch of layered plants I had from and not produced in sufficient quantity to I intended to transplant on to clean ground, 
the late Ferdinand Jamin, of Bourg-la- be effective. I have changed my mind, Owing to the nature of the winter this 
Reine, the lost type of French nurserymen, and now consider tiiis variety to l>e worthy could not be done, and knowing from past 
He used to tell me he always regretted of good cultural care. When transplant- experience that very poor results come 



Clematis on trellis in Bose garden . 


having given up his store ground, but, 
alas! followed the crowd of the clever i 
young men who graft the Tree Pieony, kill i 
the lovely Clematis of China and Japan by 
grafting on our wild Clematis of the 
Surrey Hills, and put the Lilac on the 
offensive Privet bush to perish. W. 

Cowslips (Pijmula veris).—It is said 
that the presence of Cowslips in a meadow 
is evidence of bad husbandry. Be that as 
it may, there is no doubt that tney are 
attractive, more especially to those who 
are fond of the Primrose family generally. 
In the woodland they ought to be planted 
more frequently, for their period of bloom¬ 
ing comes at a very/fisfcfp^ time^. iT^se 
who ar$ interested ini 


y/useful time— those 
ii^h^JjL wi in 


ing Anemones hist autumn I moved a i 
clump of this double variety into well- 
stirred ground and top-dressed with rotten 
dung. The effect of tins generous treat- ! 
ment has been magical, the flowers this 
year being large, very full, beautifully I 
formed, and of a very pleasing shade of ' 
bine, not by any means so bright as that ; 
of the type, but very pleasing and afford¬ 
ing a idee contrast when placed together. 
In one respect this double form is superior 
to the tyjie. It is much more indifferent 
to the influence of hot sun and parching 
winds, which tarnish and sometimes de¬ 
stroy the beauty of this Windflower. It 
was this year in good condition when the 
hot sun and parching winds had much 


from the spring planting of early-blooming 
hardy plants 1 resolved to leave them ns 
they were until autumn The consequence 
is that when they came into bloom the 
foliage was embedded in Grass and the 
Crowfoot, which is so abundant in damp 
meadow land. I never have seen these 
spring-flowering plants look so happy. 
The flowers were aliove average size and 
very tine in colour; in fact, so far from 
being starved and stunted, as one might 
have thought they would have been under 
such apparently unfavourable conditions, 
they seemed to rejoice in the companion¬ 
ship of these coarse weeds. It should, 
however, not be aj^fttefriformirprise that 
they 
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conditions, for our native Primrose and 
the Cowslip are invariably associated with 
herbage. One never finds them growing 
on the bare earth. I am wondering 
whether the doable varieties of Primrose— 
notoriously difficult to keep in health in 
the warmer counties—would take on 
perennial vigour under such conditions. It 
is the only way I can get the Cashmerian 
Primrose to succeed. On the bare earth it 
is simply a biennial. 

Saxifraga bathoniensis belongs to the 
showy section of the family, the bright 
pink, almost red, blossoms, borne in 
clusters on strong stems well above the 
foliage, rendering it very effective. It is 
one of those rock plants which the novice 
may take in hand with confidence, and 
would, like some others of the Mossy sec¬ 
tion, succeed well on the level ground 
where the soil is naturally rather light and 
well drained. Probably it could be used 
a« an edging. 

Fair Maids of France (Ranunculus 
aconitifolius fl.-pl.).—Although afi old in¬ 
habitant of our gardens, I do not think 
this is very common at the present time, 
and I fancy that this is, in a great mea¬ 
sure, due to the fact that it does not take 
kindly to all soils and that many growers 
are not fully acquainted with its manner 
of growth. This Ranunculus has always 
been a great favourite of mine, and I have 
during the last few years tried to 
thoroughly establish it in a way that would 
show its true decorative value. Up to the 
present success has not been what I de¬ 
sired. The plants have lived, but did not 
increase. This season, how r ever, there is 
a change. For the past two years I have 
well dressed with manure in the winter. 
The plants are very vigorous and are ex¬ 
tending by means of bnderground stems. 
In some soils this Ranunculus probably 
grows and Increases with freedom, but 
where it does not, the only way is to give 
it ample room, so that it is not in any 
way crowded by other things, and feed it 
well. This is not a plant for the her¬ 
baceous border. It should have a place to 
itself where it is undisturbed by fork or 
spade and where it can remain indefinitely. 

J. Cornhill. 


BEAUTIFUL HARDY PLANTS 
NATURALISED. 

Where gardens are near streams or 
natural waters thought might w’eli be 
given to things that take readily to our 
land, as in the notes below by Mr. N. G. 
Hadden in The Garden :— 

The yellow Musk (Mimulus Langs- 
dorffi) has recently received much 
well-merited praise in the columns of 
The Ggrden , for It is certainly one of 
the most attractive of waterside 
plants, either in its self-yellow or 
chocolate-blotched variety. In North 
Devon it is interesting to find the self- 
coloured form abundant in the River 
Lyn, while in the Horner (the nearest 
stream in which it occurs again) all 
the plants are of the spotted variety. 
There is a beautiful colony of Mimulus 
on the bank of a roadside ditch near 
Albury in Surrey, w’hich was still a 
blaze of colour in mid-September last 
year, and it is also plentiful—or was 
in my childhood—in a little backwater 
of the Dee in Aberdeenshire. Near 
this colony there grew an even more 
beautiful and much rarer alien, the 
Blue Lupine from Nootka Sound 
(Lupinus nootkaensis), which has 
somehow become naturalised on the 
gravelly banks of a few Scottish 
rivers. Another of the very few alien 
species of the Pea tribe having any 
claim to distinction is [ 

. Digitized by tjOOQlC 


Coronilla varia. Being very rare 
it is little known, yet it is a 
strikingly beautiful plant when seen 
established among the native herbage 
as it is near Bewdley in Worcester¬ 
shire. The curiously-shaped, rosy- 
purple blooms of the 

Indian Balsam (Impatiens glan- 
dulifera) make a welcome addition 
to the rich vegetation of a few 
English river banks. Along the 
banks of the Taw above Barnstaple 
this Balsam is os plentiful as the 
native Willow-herbs and Loosestrife, 
forming quite a feature of the land¬ 
scape. There is another species of 
Balsam which Is firmly established in 
parts of Surrey and other counties, 
and is valuable owing to its late- 
flowering habit. This is the 

Orange Balsam (I. biflora), a 
native of North America. It grows 
strongly in damp situations and is 
gradually spreading over new dis¬ 
tricts. The rather small orange 
flowers are succeeded by w r onderful 
azure-blue seeds, which are shot 
violently into the air, after the 
customary habit of Balsams. 

The Soapwort (Saponaria offici¬ 
nalis) is now abundant in many parts 
of the country, and is far more beauti¬ 
ful than its double form so often seen 
in cottage gardens. 

The Winter Heliotrope (Petasites 
fragrans) is even more rapacious than 
our native Coltsfoot, but as it 
flourishes in the poorest soil and 
clothes waste land with its handsome 
foliage it is certainly welcome outside 
the garden. The fragrant flowers, 
like Butter Bur in appearance, are 
freely borne in the depth of winter, 
especially in warm districts like South 
Devon, where the plant is abundant. 
Several foreign Geraniums have estab¬ 
lished themselves in English copses 
and waysides, the prettiest being 

G. striatum, whose dainty white 
floyvers with pale mauve vein in gs are 
very charming, if not showy. Though 
stray plahts of 

The Evening Primrose ((Enothera 
biennis) are frequent on waste land, 
it is seldom that one can see them 
growing in hundreds among the Fox¬ 
gloves, looking as completely at home 
as any native. They give a delightful 
bit of colour to parts of the railway 
banks on the Lynton-Barnstaple line. 

(To he continued.) 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

I ris germanloa. —Out of seven plants 
only one has flowered, with no obvious 
reason why this should be so. Should Iris 
germanica be kept always moist? —Clans¬ 
woman. 

[The Flag or Bearded Irises, the so- 
called germanica forms, prefer a much 
drier soil than I. sibirica and an open, 
sunny position, the latter being well-nigh 
essential to a good flowering, though some 
are fairly happy in partial shade. In 
planting, it is important that the rhizome 
be kept practically level with the surface. 
Division and replanting are best done in 
Marcli-April, selecting strongly-developed 
pieces with a 4-inch-long piece of root- 
stock attached. Where, for any reason, 
the planting cannot be done in spring, late 
August and September constitute a good 
second. Many Irises are distinctly partial 
to limy soil and chalk. Ceiling plaster or 
old mortar may with advantage be freely 
added in the case of these Flag Irises. 
Failing these, slaked lime may be used, 
employing it at the rate of half a peck to 
each rod of ground, and forking it in while 


fairly fresh. The “Flag Irises” are not 
moisture-loving—ordinary border soil well 
cultivated suits them well—and the heavy 
clay soils are more or less inimical to 
their growth.] 

Iris sibirica. —Can you tell me why out 
of six plants of Iris sibirica only three are 
flowering—positions almost identical? All 
were planted and divided up three years 
ago, and none flowered until this June, 
when half are in bloom. All have fairly 
good soil, on the dry side. Perhaps they 
should be manured in the autumn.— Clans¬ 
woman. 

[This species and all its forms are 
moisture-loving and far more at home by 
pond-side or lake than in the soil you de¬ 
scribe. Plants divided and replanted three 
years ago should be now 4 feet or 5 feet 
high and have been in full flower by the 
early part of June. As none are more 
easily grown, their poor flowering is 
clearly due to a cultural error, and in your 
case it w’ould appear you have erred on 
the side of growing in dry soil. Even in 
well-enriched border soils and with occa¬ 
sional soakings of water the plants should 
have given a better account of themselves. 
It should be remembered, too, that the 
good flowering of the present year is 
largely dependent on the growrth of the 
preceding year, a remark which applies 
with equal force to not a few members of 
the race. To your enquiry “ Why out 
of six plants of Iris sibirica only three 
are flow'ering? ” the answer is that they 
have not developed a strong enough 
growth, due, doubtless, to the lack of 
sufficient moisture. With abundant mois¬ 
ture at their disposal even small plants 
would have produced some flowers the 
year after planting.] 

Planting Anemone Pulsatilla. — I have 
found that by far the best time for trans¬ 
planting Anemone Pulsatilla is directly 
after it has flow r eredr or, at any rate, 
during summer wiiile it is in growth. 
Autumn is a bad time and early spring is 
not much better. I transplanted a dozen 
or so plants of A. Pulsatilla only a week 
or tw’o ago, in spite of the ground being 
very dry. I soaked the roots in water 
after lifting them, dug holes for them, 
filled the holes with water, puddled the 
roots in, and left them sitting in what 
w T ere practically mud pies, and have made 
no further fuss about them. But they 
have gone ahead ever since, and the faded 
flowers with w T hich they were covered at 
the time of removal liave changed by now 
(June 15th) into healthy and rapidly- 
maturing seed-heads. I have shifted 
Anemone Pulsatilla in autumn and in 
spring, and have found it not nearly so 
satisfactory as when moved in summer. 
Sometimes there have been losses, and 
even when the plants have not actually 
died they have sulked badly, gone blind, 
and failed to flower that season — 
Clarence Elliott, Stevenage. 

Effective hardy plants.— A pleasing dis¬ 
play is furnished at present by a back¬ 
ground of Anchusas (the Dropmore variety 
and Opal) and the w’hite Lupinus poly* 
phyllus faced wdth clumps of Nei*?ta 
Mussini and the white Pink Mrs. Siukius. 
the association of the various shades of 
blue with the w'hite being both quiet and 
effective. Of the two Anchusas I prefer 
the former, the colour of wiiicli reminds 
one of some of the richest of the Del¬ 
phiniums or Gentiana acaalis. The Lupins 
are handsome and w r ould be more in re¬ 
quest if they were not so short-lived, par¬ 
ticularly in a hot time like that through 
which we have just passed. Of course, 
one gets a little succession of bloom by 
the removal of spikes before they are quite 
done, but only on a very small scale. In 
another part £jf t|if- border above noted a 
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nice display of pink is furnished by clumps 
of Sweet William Pink Beauty and An¬ 
tirrhinum Nelrose. Another interesting 
companion to blue and white flowers is 
Artemisia stelleriana. I have noticed, 
with regret, the passing of the Columbines, 
for they have been extra good, a vigorous- 
growing sort with large flowers that 
seemed to be a combination of bronze and 
old gold, being particularly noticeable.— 
E. B. S., Hardwick. 

Veronica filifolia. —If not one of the 

showiest members of the race it is cer¬ 
tainly among the prettiest and desirable 
because of its early flowering, the species 
in southern England having practically 
finished blooming by the middle of June. 
But 9 inches or a little more high, 
numerous stems issue from a compact root- 
stock, these being furnished witn narrow 


linear leaves, each inches Ion", and 
terminated by elongated racemes of small 
white flowers freely lined with violet- 
purple stripes, particularly in the upper 
parts. In flower it is pretty rather than 
effective, though the array of spikes push¬ 
ing from the dense habit renders it quite 
distinct. It is a native of Russia. 

Chrysogonum virginicum_This excel¬ 

lent, easily-grown subject in cool, moist 
soils produces a rich display of its orange- 
yellow flowers. Carpeting the ground 
with tufts that are about a foot high, it is 
for a long time attractive with numerous 
yellow flowers, and, by reason of height 
and good colour, may lie used in a variety 
of ways either in the border or rock 
garden. It is also happy in the moister 
parts of the garden, and no hardy plant 
of my acquaintance is more quickly re¬ 
vived in water after wilting.—S. S. T 
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ROCK, ALPINE, BOG, FERN, AND 
WATER GARDENS. 

TRIALS WITH FLOWER GARDEN 
EDGINGS. 

The Wall Haikbell and Gypsophila.— 
This Hairbell (C. muralis) is the most 
vigorous I have tried, growing in all soils 
and places, and in this case planted itself 
among an edging of the dwarf Gypsophila, 
the combination a very pretty one. The 
masses of flowers it bears one wonders 
how it supports without exhaustion. It 
grows up the retaining w r alls, and even 
grows through an old wall without soil 
behind. W. 

GENTIANA VERNA. 

In further reference to the notes I sent 
you last year on this charming flower I 


am now 7 able to give a more detailed ac¬ 
count of it in its native haunts in the 
North of England, which I made a point 
of visiting recently. Although I was a 
little late iu early June this year, owing to 
the flowers having come on much more 
rapidly than expected during the hot 
weather which prevailed in the latter part 
of May, I had the pleasure of seeing it 
fairly plentiful, in spite of raids that have 
been made on it from time to time. In 
one case, some years ago, I w r as informed 
of a party that came with two motor cars 
and with their gardeners to lift it whole¬ 
sale for a garden that was in process of 
being formed. No true lover of plants 
would destroy rare and local plants in 
quantities in their native haunts when, 
with care, they can be propagated from 
either seeds or runners from plants, which 


should be obtained from nurserymen who 
are known to raise their stock in this way, 
and not by needlessly plundering plants in 
their native haunts. I found the Gentian 
widely distributed over the district visited 
and on a variety of ground, although all 
would, I should say, be on a limestone 
formation. It occurred on the steep, 
terraced banks by the river-side and on 
terraced pastures near the “fell” tops; 
also in some cases along the sides of the 
“ streamlets,” very frequently associated 
with the lovely Primula farinosa, the 
latter revelling in the wetter parts with 
the Gentians above, the flowers often peep¬ 
ing out of the wiry, Grassy banks or 
tussocks, which, while dry above, would 
continually have water percolating through 
below” from the numerous springs which 
occur all over the district. The flowers 
very often came out from the bank at an 
angle, sometimes at about a right angle, 
and, when the sun was on them in the 
morning, were just like sapphire-blue stars 
peeping out of the green herbage. They 
are generally thrown out singly, and 
nothing like so compact as is the case with 
well-grown plants on a “moraine” gar¬ 
den (a plant on mine covering about 
7 inches by 4 inches having between sixty 
and seventy blooms on this year). One or 
two plants which had got detached and 
had established themselves, i.e., without 
being unduly grown into with Grasses, 
etc., assimilating more to moraine condi¬ 
tions, flowered more freely, they having 
from five to seven blooms on in a com¬ 
paratively small area. 

Some of the meadow r s in the same dis¬ 
trict w r ere extremely beautiful, with 
masses of the Globe-flower, in some 
cases associated with the pretty Meadow 
Saxifrage (Saxifraga granulata) and 
patches of Anemone nemorosa, including 
many of the rosy-purple forms. In the 
boggy parts the Marsh Marigold (Caltha 
palustris) gave brilliant sheets of deep 
yellow. Along the stream-sides and in the 
drier pastures were lovely forms of Viola 
lutea and the Early Purple Orchis (Orchis 
maculata), including some pure white and 
pale-coloured forms of the latter. 

T. A. Lofthouse. 

Linthorpe, Middlesbrough. 


Erinus alpinus.—Whilst fully agreeing 
with all Mr. McGufFog says (page 319) 
about this. I think the variety E. a. car- 
mineus, which, as its name implies, is a 
bright carmine, is distinctive enough to 
merit special mention. Naturally, one 
would group it with the rosj’-purple of E. 
alpinus. By itself or associated with E. 
a. albus it is charming, and possesses all 
the useful attributes of the type. Both the 
carmine and the white variety appear to 
be less upright in habit than E. alpinus, 
delighting to flatten their flowering stems 
against tlie walls of the niches or pockets 
they occupy.—A. T. J. 

A pretty hybrid Cheiranthus_There is 

at Monreith a pleasing hybrid Wallflower, 
of which the parents must be Cheiranthus 
Marshalli and C. mutabilis. It is on the 
wall garden in proximity to its parents, 
and takes more after C. Marshalli than C. 
mutabilis, but is much darker in colour 
and has larger individual blooms. It mav’ 
be described as an erect-growing Wall¬ 
flower with tawny-orange blooms. I do 
not know if it will come true from seeds, 
but it appears to be a perennial.— 
S. Arnott. 

Veronica rupestris alba—This pretty 
trailer can claim to be a really good white. 
The flowers, instead of being tmn and 
washy, are of that density and whiteness 
usually associated with the petals of tne 
Snowdrop. It is a sun lover, but a good 
and easy doer in almost any soil or situa¬ 
tion, and possesses all the satisfactory and 
useful properties,p£.^s,bljUe.namesake.—J. 
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GARDEN FOOD. 

EARLY CABBAGES. 

In view of the importance of Cabbages as 
food in early spring the interesting notes 
relating to their cultivation by “ A 
Scottish Gardener” on page 324 of 
Gardening are worthy of close study. 
The very severe ordeal through which 
greenstuff of all descriptions had to pass 
last winter prevented many 'who had 
planted earlier in the season securing 
much of a crop this spring. It will, I 
think, be conceded that the arctic weather 
we experienced so long was sufficient to 
test the hardiness, or otherwise, of any 
vegetable, and though one hears com¬ 
plaints of survivors in Cabbage patches 
bolting, by far the greater number of 
complaints is from those whose ground 
was stripped bare in February and March 
by the wintry weather, which played such 
havoc everywhere. It is, I venture to 
submit, in face of the approaching period 
when seed may be sown for next year’s 
stock, a fair question to ask as to what is 
really the best all-round Cabbage. ‘‘ A 
Scottish Gardener” mentions seven as 
being satisfactory for earliness and 
exemption from bolting, viz., Harbinger, 
Flower of Spring, April, First and Best, 
Mein’s No. 1, Ellam’s, and Early Etampes, 
but subsequently reduces his selection to 
Ellam’s and Mein’s No. 1, and rightly de¬ 
scribes them as of excellent flavour, 
hardy, and early. He then proceeds to 
point out the one weak spot in Ellam’s, 
and that is its propensity to bursting if 
left much beyond the hearting period. 
This is where Mein’s No. 1 rises superior 
to all those enumerated. I write of it 
after a long experience and after it has 
been tested up to the hilt in periods of 
snow and extended frost, and can de¬ 
scribe it as the best all-round Cabbage I 
know. It attains a good size, yet is not 
coarse, and so far as bolting goes is fairly 
immune. Its hardiness is unquestionable, 
as many Scotch growers pin their faith to 
it. The statement already made that 
after cutting, the stock, if permitted to 
remain, will throw out new growths pre¬ 
ferred to Coleworts I can also confirm, 
and I would suggest to those who con¬ 
template sowing seed to give Mein’s No. 1 
a trial. In the hardest winter it stands 
the strain better than any I know, and 
though naturally later this year, it has 
again been, with me, one of the best. 
From the end of July to about the middle 
of August is the best time to sow seed, 
which should be got in out of doors and 
the plants pricked off in good time before 
they become thick and drawn in the bed. 
rianting out in the final quarters should 
take place early in October. 

Perhaps some of the losses following 
Cabbage are due to their being planted in 
too loose soil. Whilst it pays to give them 
rich feeding ground, as, for instance, a 
plot that has previously been manured for 
Peas, the ground should be made firm. 
Exuberant growth In Cabbage on soil that 
is not firm is no guarantee that such 
plants will stand frost with impunity. On 
the contrary, they are often the first to 
succumb. It is those which are planted on 
firm ground that stand the best chance 
always and yield sturdy-hearted speci¬ 
mens. Leahurst. 


Cooking Maize-flour. —Here is a recipe 
for cooking Maize-flour taken from a first- 
class Italian cookery book. The Italian 
cook always boils the flour before using it 
for other dishes. Make polenta by boiling 
the Maize-flour first. Bring the water to 
the boil, a pint to an ounce of the flour, 
then stir in the/fldhr,. lot it rcTok^slowlv, 
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stirring every now and then to keep it 
from sticking to the saucepan, for forty 
minutes. If this cooked flour is mixed 
with proportions of Wheaten-flour the re¬ 
sult will be very good, and there is not 
the same danger of digestive Irritation as 
when raw Maize is used and often not 
nearly enough cooked. The firing of scones 
or baking them in the oven is not sufficient 
to cook Maize-flour. 


THE VALUE OF DRIED FRUIT. 

Dr. Schaer, who has devoted much time 
to the all-important question of preserv- j 
ing fruit and vegetables for the coming! 
winter, says: “ Fruit is not sufficiently 
appreciated as food. It is eaten as a 
pleasant finish to a meal, while in truth it 
contains all the elements of a meal in 
Itself. He asserted that 1 lb. of dried 
fruit is equal to 2 lb. of meat. 

” Those who are without ovens can take 
advantage of the nearest baker and send 
their fruit, as they once sent their pies, to 
be baked. Five to fifteen minutes, accord¬ 
ing to the degree of heat, is the required 
time to bake Apples, Pears, and stone fruit 
generally, then they are laid upon wicker 
trays in the sun or in the open air to 
thoroughly finish drying. Packed in cases 
or tin boxes, or anything convenient, and 
stored upon shelves until required for con¬ 
sumption, they keep an indefinite time. As 
with every description of dried fruit, they 
must be soaked before cooking. 

‘‘ Apples can be cut in slices as is 
customary in the Colonies, but Dr. Schaer’s 
experience has taught him that the aroma 
of the fruit is retained to a greater ex¬ 
tent when dried in quarters and when it is 
not treated with siilphur. Apples and 
Pears are peeled, cut in quarters, cored, 
and placed in any ordinary hot oven, or in 
a baker’s oven, for from five to fifteen 
minutes, then placed on wicker trays and 
dried in the sun or the open air. These 
trays In France are called “claies.” For 
commercial purposes sulphuric acid is 
used to whiten the fruit, but Dr. Schaer is 
of opinion that there is more fot>d Value in 
Apples that have not been treated with 
sulphur. 

“ Cherries do not need baking; they are 
simply dried in the sun. Plums of all de¬ 
scriptions, Peaches, Apricots, Nectarines, 
are dried in the same simple manner as 
Apples and Pears, after being baked. 
Peaches, however, must be peeled. 

“ Dr. Schaer has a plan of a stove 9 feet 
by C feet., on four wheels, containing sixty 
trays, that could travel from one district 
to another. Each of these stoves could 
bake four times a day, making over 1 cwt. 
of dried fruit. The suggestion is inge¬ 
nious and worthy the attention of the 
Government seeking means to preserve 
food.”— Country Life. 


MISUSE OF THE CUCUMBER AS A 
SALAD. 

Although the prepa ration of Cu¬ 
cumbers for the table is simplicity 
itself, there is one point worth noting 
in this respect. It is advisable, after 
having cut the Cucumber into thin 
slices to cover it with salt. An hour 
afterwards the liquid which will be 
found at (he bottom of the bowi should 
be inured off. Then the plainest of 
dressings, consisting of oil, vinegar, 
and iK*pi)er, can be added.— Telegraph. 
[This is the usual and the wrong way 
with the Cucumber, which has its own re¬ 
freshing salts. It is the misuse of salt 
and vinegar which gives this good thing a 
bad name. A Cucumber is no more in 
need of vinegar than a Tomato. In some 
recipes for salads we read of the Cucumber 
being dressed with vinegar, pepper, and 
mustard, the vinegar used being often only 


an injurious form of <wid. Those who 
venture on the vegetable in that way can 
have no notion of its quality eaten “ au 
naturel .”—W.] 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

8owen -Of this, my ‘‘Century Dic¬ 
tionary ” says : “ A nutritious article of 
food made from the farina remaining 
among the husks of Oats, much used in 
Scotland and formerly in Northumberland. 
The husks (called in Scotland seeds or 
sids), after being separated from the oat¬ 
meal by the sieve, still retain a consider¬ 
able portion of farinaceous matter. A 
quantity of the husks is steeped in water 
till the farinaceous matter is dissolved and 
until the liquid has become sour. The 
whole Is then put into a sieve, which 
allows the milky liquid to pass through 
into a barrel or other vessel, but retains 
the husks. The starchy matter gradually 
subsides to the bottom of the barrel. The 
sour liquor Is then decanted off, fresh water 
is stirred into the deposit that is left, and 
the mixture, when boiled, forms sowens. 
In England it is more commonly called 
flummery. The word so ice ns seems to 
have some affinity with sew (= juice; 
hence, broth, gravy, a made dish) 

” I woi not tellen of her strange sewes." 

— Chaucer. 

Under flummery (from a Welsh word 
meaning soup), I find this, from Lupton’s 
” Thousand Notable Things ” ; “ To make 
flummery that will thicken sauce excel¬ 
lently, instead of grated bread or flower 
(sic), take a good handful of beaten oat¬ 
meal, put it into a quart of water, and 
boil it half away, then strain it through 
a sieve; let it stand by you for use. It 
is much better than grated bread or flower, 
or, in most cases, than eggs.”—H. J. 

The bill of fare.- The feeding and eat¬ 
ing of domestic animals are, of all forms 
of food wastage, the most extravagant and 
the most useless. A steer eats and de¬ 
stroys ten times as much food as it pro¬ 
duces—and better-food! To feed Corn to 
a pig and then eat the pig is simply taking 
the Corn second hand and with great 
wastage, for the pig uses most of the com 
for his own purposes. The pig-eater gets 
back only a small fraction of the Corn fed 
to the pig—and Com is vastly better food 
than pork. Corn has more food units to 
the pound and contains no tapeworm or 
tuberculosis germs. But If w*e do not eat 
meat what shall we substitute? The 
answ r er is simple. No substitute is needed. 
Simply drop out meat, and the immediate 
effect will be better feeding, more strength, 
better bow r el action, a cleaner tongue and 
sweeter breath, more endurance, more 
efficiency, less disease, and longer life. 
Ordinary foodstuffs are able to furnish ail 
the elements that the body needs for all 
purposes, and when meat is dropped out 
the bill of fare Is at once Improved, for 
meat is the poorest, most dangerous, and 
most unnecessary of all the foods we eat. 
It te, in short, simply a dangerous and ex¬ 
pensive luxury. The old idea that meat is 
necessary for strength and vigour was ex¬ 
ploded half a century ago. The healthiest, 
most enduring, longest-lived people in the 
world are flesh abstainers.— Dr. Kellogg 
in Good Health. 

The over-valued Potato. — Just now* 
many may be tempted to eat the soapy, 
early Potato, as poor a form of food as 
any grown in our Isles. Better wait until 
the tuber has formed itself, so to say. 
Far too much value is placed on the 
Potato, a tender tropical plant in the face 
of its liability as to disease, while its 
value as food is not half so good as the 
cereals hardy fh our own land—Barley, 
Oats, Rye,fttnd Wheat. * 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

A BRIGHT RHODODENDRON IN THE 
HOUSE. 

The splendid colour of Rhododendron 
Ascot Brilliant I enjoyed this year in the 
house as well as in the open. The value 
of such kinds as this it would be hard to 
over-estimate, and it is sad to think of 
their fate in the hands of the propagator 
who stupidly puts such precious kinds on 
the too plentiful R. ponticum to die a 
miserable death in due time. W. 


Rubus parvus. — Plants grown in pots 
plunged in sand beds—as is the custom in 
nurseries—never seem quite so resistant 
to winter cold as the same plants estab¬ 
lished in oiK*n ground. Yet some plants 


tike it for a Bramble. It is in no way 
showy, but fine colour is not everything in 
the garden. One must have colour, of 
course, lots of it, but it is good to have 
here and there plants of quiet charm and 
quaint aspect, such as Iiubus parvus.— 
Clarence Elt.tott, Stevenage. 

Hydrangea Bretschneideri. — Knowledge 
of the Hydrangea family as a genus of 
ornamental shrubs is often limited to two 
si>ecies and their respective varieties, i.e., 
H. Horteusia and H. pan leu lata. There 
are others that are equally desirable and 
that are well w r orth a trial. H. Bret- 
schuelderi is one of these little-known 
shrubs, yet it blooms with the greatest 
freedom and creates a pleasing effect 
during the greater part of June and early 
July. A native of China, it was intro¬ 
duced about thirty-five years ago from the 


The Mexican Orange-flower (Choisya 
ternata) at Monreith.—This is extensively 
cultivated in Sir Herbert Maxwell’s 
garden at Monreith and also in various 
open parts in the woods, where it appears 
to be quite at home. It makes big 
bushes, which flower very freely. Choisya 
ternata is hardier than many think, and 
even when cut to the ground often breaks 
away at the root. In such places as Mon¬ 
reith, however, a severe >vinter has no ill- 
effect on it.—S. Arnott. 

Spiraea bracteata.—This, very fine at 
Monreith this season, is one of the 
best of the shrubby species. It comes a 
little after S. Van Houttei, and before the 
latter is over. Not so pure white as Van 
Houttei, it surpasses it in profusion of 
flower.—S. Arnott. 

Helianthemum Miss Mould.—I think 
this Sun Rose one of the best. The 



Rhododendron Ascot Brilliant in bronze vase. 


of Rubus parvus which I had in pots in 
the open came through last winter and 
lived, and that is a pretty severe test. I 
had been told that the plant was none too 
hardy. It is a quaint little New Zealand 
species, and always excites interest. The 
stems are prostrate, thin and wiry, and 
clothed with leaves each from 2 inches to 
21 inches long and I inch w-ide. They have 
almost the look and texture of thin horn, 
curiously mottled with dull green and dull 
reddish-green, and armed all along the 
underside of the mid-rib with little sharp- 
hooked thorns. It is a trailer for any 
warm, sunny bank. The flow’ers are 
smallish and white, and not conspicuous. 
The fruit I have not seen. It is a plant 
one very seldom sees in gardens, but one 
which, for this very reason, and because it 
never fails to arouse ki^erest, it is uleasant 
to possess. No oik/ at fiv*t pould 


mountains in the neighbourhood of Pekin 
and is perfectly hardy, standing quite as I 
well as H. paniculata and much better 
than II. Horteusia. It grows 10 feet or 
12 feet high, forming a shapely bush at 
least S feet across. The small cream- 
coloured flowers are produced in branched 
inflorescences which are frequently G 
inches across. A few sterile flow'ers are 
intermixed w r ith numerous fertile blossoms, 
the sterile flowers changing from creamy- 
white to reddish with age. As a rule, an 
inflorescence is borne from the point of 
each shoot. Like other Hydrangeas it re¬ 
quires rich, loamy soil to enable it to grow' 
to its largest dimensions, and as it is a 
gross feeder an occasional surface-dressing 
of manure may be applied w ith advantage. 
A sunny position is desirable and it is 
easily increased by means of seeds or 
cuttings.—D. 


flowers are unusually large, of a brilliant 
cherry-red with a golden tuft in the 
centre, and no trace of a blotch. It is of 
bold, upright habit, and a succession of 
bloom is kept up for an exceedingly long 
I period.—A. T. J. 

Helianthemum Fire Ball.—The colour of 
this Sun Rose that came from Wisley last 
1 year is very striking. The blossoms, 

I single, self-coloured, and very large, might 
bo described as of a red-hot coppery- 
orange, but even that hardly seems to do 
full justice to such an amazing tint.— 
A. T. J. _ * 

“The English Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds." —New Edition, lith, revised, with descriptions 
'■ of all the best plants, trees, and shrubs, their culture and 
1 arrangement, illustrated on wood. Cloth, medium 8vo, 13s. ; 

I post free, 15s. 6d. Of all Booksellers or from the office 
of Gardening Illustrated, 63, Lincolns Inn Fields, 

' L<m*m, ir.c. i. Ungiral from 
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NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Fungus on Pear-troo leaves. —I should 
be very much obliged if you would kindly 
tell me the name of and the cure for the 
disease which has badly attacked the 
Pear-tree leaves which I enclose you.—G. 
Strickland. 

[The leaves are badly infested with the 
fungoid disease commonly called “ Pear- 
leaf blister” (Taphrina bullata). It is 
regrettable you did not seek advice when 
the leaves were first attacked, as a mild 
solution of petroleum emulsion or sulphide 
of potassium would have subdued it at 
once. The best thing you can do now is 
to spray the foliage with Bordeaux mix¬ 
ture at summer strength, i.e., about half 
the strength which it is permissible to use 
when the trees are dormant. You should 
do this three or four times at fortnightly 
intervals. Should any of the leaves fall 
now, carefully gather them up and burn 
them, doing the same at the fall of the leaf 
in the autumn. Next winter spray the 
trees with caustic alkali solution, and just 
before the buds break, with Bordeaux Mix¬ 
ture. Keep the soil •clean and free of 
weeds of all descriptions beneath the trees 
at all seasons.] 

Tomato plants diseased.— I am sending 
you a stem and leaves of a Tomato plant 
which are affected with a disease, w’hich I 
shall be glad if you could tell me what it is 
and if there is a cure for it. The disease 
first started in the stem about 18 inches or 
2 feet from the roots, and then spread into 
the leaves, and is going upwards. The 
bottom of the plant looks quite healthy.— 
G. L. 


[The Tomato stem and leaf submitted 
appear to us to be affected with the 
disease know’n as the ” sleeping,disease 
of Tomatoes ” (Fuearium Lycopersici), for 
which, unfortunately, there is no remedy, 
as the attack is set up at the roots of the 
plant. ■ The best thing to do is to take up 
and burn all affected plants and the soil 
in which they are growing also. If the 
whole crop is diseased burn the plants, 
clear out the soil, and treat it with fresh- 
slaked lime. Before growing Tomatoes in 
the same house again disinfect it, and it is 
recommended that the walls be washed 
w’itli a solution of sulphate of iron. Wash 
the woodwork with soft, soapy w'ater, to 
which add paraffin at the rate of half a 
pint to four gallons of hot water. Another 
season use new soil, and obtain plants or 
seeds, as the case may be, from a non- 
infected district as far remote from your 
own as possible. A simple means of dis¬ 
infecting the house after the plants and 
soil have been cleared out is to get an old 
bucket, place some hot coals in it, carry 
it into the house, cast a good quantity of 
sulphur on the fire, and withdraw at once. 
See that there are no holes in the roof, 
etc., through which the fumes can escape.] 


The destruction of wasps.— In view’, 
says the Food Production Department, of 
the large amount of damage done to fruit 
by wasps, and the annoyance they cause to 
horses and cattle, it is necessary that steps 
should be taken to keep down their 
numbers. The capture of queen wrasps in 
the spring is very desirable, and is en¬ 
couraged in many districts by the offer of 
a small reward. It has also been found 
that traps (such as jars or bottles con¬ 
taining beer or sugar), which are often 
usea later In the season against w’orker 
w’asps, w'lien used in spring account for a 
large number of queens. Nests should be 
marked down as soon as possible, and 
dealt with before they have become too 
strong. Various means are employed for 


taking nests on th< 
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ie-gvound, suchias burn- 
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ing or smoking them with tar, paraffin, or 
sulphur. In many districts potassium or 
sodium cyanide is used most effectively. 
However, the supply of cyanide tkls year 
Is very uncertain, whilst the price is sure 
to be high. Where cyanide can be ob¬ 
tained, its use is the best and simplest 
method for destroying wasps. A little 
cyanide is placed inside the entrance to the 
nest after the w’asps have returned in the 
evening. The hole is then blocked up, and 
further trouble is seldom experienced, 
although, to make sure, the nest is some¬ 
times dug out after the adult W’asps have 
been killed. It must not be forgotten that 
cyanide is a deadly poison, and great care 
must be exercised when handling it. 

Plant disea***. — “ W.” (page 331), in 
his article on ‘‘Spraying and Bee Disease,” 
hits, I think, the nail on the head in re¬ 
ferring many plant diseases to unhealthy 
conditions that ought to have been pre¬ 
vented. There is no doubt that a number 
of plant ailments are set up by an exces¬ 
sive use of stimulants, chemical and other¬ 
wise. That overfeeding induces a bloated 
condition that is liable to break forth into 
ailments of all kinds is very evident to 
the ordinary observer. As illustrating 
this it may be pointed out that the suc¬ 
cessful cultivator never propagates from 
highly-fed plants, as the cuttings produced 
by these root in a much less satisfactory 
manner than those borne under normal 
conditions, and what is more, do not grow 
aw r ay with.the same freedom afterwards. 
In the days of the Chrysanthemum craze 
one at least of the prominent nurserymen 
made a feature of the fact that his stock 
plants from w’hich he propagated those 
for sale w ? ere grown without any artificial 
manures.—W. T. 


FRUIT. 

ADVANTAGE OF MULCHING. 
Durincj very dry weather, after the 
ground has been previously warmed by 
means of sun-heat, mulching is highly 
beneficial, not only in the vegetable de¬ 
partment, but also in that devoted to fruits 
and flowers. It saves much labour in 
watering, and helps to enrich the soil. If 
we mulch a Vine border in autumn with 
litter, leaves, or half-rotten manure, these 
materials will, to some extent, retain the 
heat absorbed during summer, and w’ill 
help to keep the roots warm, but if the 
mulching be left on during the warm days 
of spring and the early part of summer it 
will prevent the roots being benefited by 
the heat derived from the increased sun¬ 
shine. It is clear, therefore, that both in 
the case of vegetables and that of flower¬ 
beds it is necessary that the soil should 
be warmed to some extent before mulch¬ 
ing is applied, as after that not only is 
moisture longer retained in the ground, 
but the latter is kept proportionately 
cooler thau it otherwise w’ould have been. 
Mulchings are disliked by some on account 
of their untidy appearance, especially 
when scattered about by birds in search 
of food in dry weather, but their benefit 
to vegetation in hot w’eather is in¬ 
disputable. 

The best material for mulching is partly 
decayed hotbed manure, but when this 
cannot be obtained, short Grass from the 
law r n may be used with advantage. Sea¬ 
weed is also excellent material. All fruit 
and vegetable crops, as has already been 
stated, are benefited by being mulched, but 
some of them more so than others. The 
Raspberry, which delights in a moist soil, 
with its roots near the surface, should 
always be mulched in dry situations. Even 
on soils that are thin and otherwise un¬ 
suitable for Raspberries, good crops of 


that fruit have been obtained by mulch¬ 
ing. Pyramidal and bush fruit-trees that 
I are occasionally root-pruned should also 
be mulched, especially in dry seasons, with 
half-rotten manure. Its good effects on 
the growth of young Gooseberries and 
Currants, and on that of stone-fruits, are 
very conspicuous; all newiy-planted trees, 
too, are the better for being mulched both 
winter and summer. As regards Straw¬ 
berries, the crop is quite doubled in bulk 
w’hen the plants are properly and care¬ 
fully mulched as they come into bloom. 
Celery, too, wiien mulched with short 
Grass, requires but little water, and its 
growth is more robust and succulent than 
when otherwise treated. In dry summers, 
and more e.sjiecinlly towards autumn. Peas 
often become affected with mildew’, unless 
a good mulching of manure about a foot 
wide be laid along the sides of the rows— 
a mode of treatment which greatly im¬ 
proves the crop. Winter Greens and 
autumn Cauliflowers progress slowly when 
planted In dry, hot weather, but if the 
ground be but even sprinkled over with 
short Grass they will be found to grow’ 
away freely. Potatoes are an exception; 
they do best without mulching, for should 
the autumn prove wet it would certainly 
aggravate Potato disease. 

In flower gardens* mulching is highly 
beneficial, but it is unsightly if nut 
covered with mould. In the case of 
Calceolarias it is absolutely essential, in 
order to maintain healthy vigour and keep 
off disease. Roses, too, should be mulched 
with horse-manure, the fertilising proper¬ 
ties of which get washed down by means 
of rain and artificial waterings to the 
roots. Plums, Peaches, Figs, or Vines 
grow r n in large pots should be mulched two 
or three times during the growing season, 
inasmuch as the roots are generally near 
the surface and are liable to suffer from 
want of water. Setting aside the ad¬ 
vantages of mulching, as regards the 
saving of labour and retaining moisture 
in the soil, it keeps the roots in an even 
temperature and prevents the escape of 
heat from the ground in cold w’eather. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Fruit-bottling facilities.— The Food Pro¬ 
duction Department is receiving a large 
number of applications for fruit bottles 
from individuals and dealers. The de¬ 
partment wishes to point out that orders 
for bottles can only be accepted from a 
local organisation, which should be the 
Agricultural Executive Committee or the 
Women’s War Agricultural Committee: 
or a parish, district, or borough council ; 
or some association undertaking the dis¬ 
tribution of bottles in the district. In no 
case can orders be accepted Irom indivi¬ 
duals, they must apply through some 
organised body or authority, or organise 
themselves in a society. Orders should 
be for 400 dozen bottles— i.e., a 4-ton truck¬ 
load, this being the most economical quan¬ 
tity for quick delivery. From isolated 
districts or other places where for any 
reason it is not possible to combine and 
make up a larger order, orders for 100 
dozen bottles will be accepted by the de¬ 
partment. No order for less than 100 
dozen bottles can be dealt with under any 
circumstances by the department; smaller 
orders must be combined by the local Agri¬ 
cultural Executive Committee. Fersons 
requiring bottles should communicate at 
once wMth one of the local organisations 
referred to or take steps with their neigh¬ 
bours to form a fruit-bottling association. 
The bottles supplied are of the 2 lb. size, 
and the price is, for 400 dozen, £8013s. 4d.. 
or £2113s. 4d. for 100 dozen, carriage paid 


to the nearest railway station. 
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VEGETABLES. 

ONIONS. 

Much of the success which results in the 
production of good Onions depends to a 
grout extent on the attention paid to the 
plants during the next few weeks. If the 
bed was well prepared at the outset the 
roots will now be finding nutriment in the 
rotted manure and soot, etc., which 
formed the basis, and this, in a dry time, 
will do much to carry the plants on. In a 
lengthened period of drought, however, it 
is essential that water should be supplied. 
This must be given liberally. 

Feeding. —In the matter of feeding it is 
well to bear in mind that it is of little 
avail to do much in this direction after 
about the second week in August, as to 
continue to supply stimulants renders the 
bulbs liable to split, and, in consequence, 
they are unfit for keeping. Between now' 
and the middle of August Onions should 
have something in the way of support 
after clean water has been administered. 
Most Onion growers have their pet stimu¬ 
lant. For a cheap and ready-to-band 
food, salt and old soot in equal parts 
dusted about the bed act as a wonderful 
pick-me-up, and alternately guano or 
Clay’s fertiliser will be found of much 
service. Such stimulants should not be 
given oftener than twice a w'eek, and then 
not until the bed has been well watered 
or after rain. To give food of this de¬ 
scription when the soil is dry, especially 
in the case of Onions, is prejudicial. Those 
who were wise enough to allow 12 inches 
or 15 inches between the rows will now be 
able to appreciate the advantage, as one 
is able to get with comfort about the bed 
to eradicate weeds. These are easily re¬ 
moved with a Dutch hoe, but care ought 
to be exercised not to injure the bulbs. 
This will mean removing the interlopers 
which persistently appear close to the 
bulbs and, if left, sap their vitality. 

Onion fly. — This pest mostly attacks 
beds of spring-sown Onions. It rarely at¬ 
tacks the plants raised under glass in 
heat and which have developed three or 
four leaves before being planted out of 
doors, while autumn-sown plants are 
practically altogether immune from the 
assaults of the fly. Mostly it makes for 
tiie tender leaves which come through the 
soil, lays its eggs, and soon the maggot 
appears, and, once established, it quickly 
■spreads in a lied. Various are the reme¬ 
dies recommended to exterminate it, 
such as soot-w’ater, and soap and paraffin 
mixed and syringed on it, but the 
better way is to prevent its coming.' 
The method is simple if somewhat trouble¬ 
some, and perhaps looked upon by some 
as rather unsightly. It is nothing more 
nor less than placing saucers or shallow' 
vessels about the bed, filling these with 
liaraffin. The odour from it will be found 
sufficient to keep the fly at bay, and is, in 
my opinion, better than having to resort 
to syringing with paraffin, w'hich, as is 
alleged by some, impregnates the bulbs 
and spoils the flavour. The “saucer 
method ” suggested is the outcome of the 
experience of a successful grower of 
Onions of many years’ standing, and is 
worthy of a trial, if only for its simplicity. 
As the paraffin evaporates, as it does in 
the open air, the saucers should be re¬ 
filled. No fly will then approach the bed. 

Other pests • follow' Onions, in the 
shai>e of mice, evidence of w'hich I had 
the other day In finding a most promising 
bulb half eaten away. On showing It to 
a friend, and the situation of the bed, he 
at once suggested mice; some of whidh had 
been known to 2i>qu«ut} 
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Spring traps suitably baited are the best 
remedy. 

Mulching the bed with old manurd is 
beneficial, and this may be applied in July. 
It keeps the roots cool and minimises the 
need for applying water too frequently. 

Ripening.—A s soon as the tops begin to 
turn yellow it is useless attempting any 
further stimulants. The necks should be 
bent or twisted, w’hich will aid ripening, 
after which the bulbs can be lifted and 
left on the ground or a dry w’alk for a few 
days before being.stored in a cool, airy 
place. Leahurst. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Vegetable Marrows failing.—The early 
fruits of my Vegetable Marrows have 
mostly turned yellow and then fallen off. 
What is the cause of this? The later 
fruits are all doing well.—G. M. B. 

[Complaints are often heard of Vegetable 
Marrows growing very freely, but falling 
to fruit abundantly. Scores of female 
blossoms form, open, and set fruit, which 
swells a little, then becomes yellow and 
drops off. This is particularly the experi¬ 
ence of amateur growers. Vegetable 
Marrows, especially the sinall-fruiting 
ones, are always disposed to fruit freely, 
and their failing to do so is, as a rule, due 
to cultural defects. Many of the plants 
are planted in very rich soil; in fact, w*e 
have known some to be planted on the 
tops of pure manure heaps. All plants 
grow'n in such rich material are sure to 
make very thick, juicy stems and huge 
leaves, which overshadow all the blooms. 
Grown in this way, no heavy crop of 
Vegetable Marrows will ever be produced. 
The plants must have light and air in 
order to produce hardy, close-jointed 
w'ood, which produces fruit freely. Where 
the plants are growing in rather poor soil 
the shoots will be of the best description 
for fruiting. In such a case it Is only 
necessary to thin the shoots.and prevent 
them from overlapping each other. The 
very large growths on plants growing in 
very rich soil must be thinned to excess 
before a heavy crop can be produced. If 
plants overgrowui at the present time and 
fruitless are carefully and well thinned, 
and a number of the female blossoms 
fertilised, a heavy crop will soon be the 
result. There are too often faults in 
watering. When the foliage overshadows 
the roots, no rain can reach them, and the 
plants often suffer from w’ant of w'ater. 
If all who have to complain of Marrow’s 
not fruiting will thin the shoots and large 
leaves freely, w’ater those growing in poor 
soil with liquid manure, and only give 
clean water to those on manure beds, then 
fruit will he produced in abundance.] 

Tomatoes, wood-ashes and soot for.— 
Those wiio can should try these stimulants, 
as spoken of at page 198 by “Bourne Vale.” 
Some years ago, when growing these ex¬ 
tensively in boxes and large pots in diverse 
positions under glass, my method was to 
fill these about half-full. When the plants 
needed support I mixed equal parts of 
wood-ashes from a smother fire, spent 
Mushroom dung, soot, and soil together. 
Every other w’eek I gave the Tomatoes a 
surface coating. Before this w’as put on 
the soil was made firm, especially at the 
sides. This was continued all through the 
season. When the pots were full a thin 
strip of turf was placed round the outside. 
This allowed of earthing them up. By 
careful attention to the grow'ths each week 
the plants continued in bearing right into 
November. Needing each year a continued 
supply of the Red Currant variety for the 
cook for autumn shooting parties I used 
to grow these in narrow boxes on a high 
shelf in a vinery, using the same mixture. 


The crop w'as enormous. Cucumbers grown 
in big tubs and boxes for seed gave splendid 
results treated in the same way.— Dorset. 

Allotment-holders and cropping.—TlieYe 
seems to be little doubt that the scarcity 
of Potatoes during the past season, and 
which was, it may be feared, artificially 
increased by speculators, has acted in an 
adverse way on general crops. This w r as 
brought home to me when, in early June, 
visiting, for their first inspection, tile gar¬ 
dens and allotments in and around the 
Royal Burgh of Kirkcudbright, in connec¬ 
tion with prizes offered by the Town 
Council and by the Countess of Selkirk, 
Balmae. In all the gardens visited 
Potato crops pre[>on derated, and were out 
of all proportion to the other subjects in 
cultivation. I had. the curiosity to take 
a record of one lot, an exceptional one, no 
doubt, but which illustrates my point. The 
garden In question is 00 yards long by 
15 yards wide. It was cropped as 
follows:—One line 15 yards in length 
divided between Beet and Parsnips; one 
line Carrots; a small bed containing 100 
Onions; one line containing tw’enty-five 
Cabbages, one line divided between sown- 
out Onions and Parsley. The rest of the 
space was devoted entirely to Potatoes. 
Probably a few Kale plants may yet be 
put in, and a few Leeks when the; early 
Potatoes are lifted; but, even so, some 
education in the value of other garden 
produce appears to be necessary.— 
W. McG., Balmae. 

Autumn-sown Leek*.—The question has 
recently been asked as to w hether .Leeks, 
the seed of w’hich is sown in autumn, 
always turn out satisfactory or whether 
the majority of the plants do not go to 
seed. JVIy ow’ii opinion, based on long 
practice, is that, as a rule, satisfactory re¬ 
sults follow if the plants are disturbed 
several times before getting them into 
their final quarters. It is when seed is 
sown and the plants are left in the same 

8 lace that bolting is so often met with. 

thers hold the opinion that spring-sown 
Leeks which are permitted to go on un¬ 
checked until finally planted out are more 
reliable, and this coincides with their 
treatment of Onions. My practice has 
been to take up Leeks in June from an 
autumn transplanting, and replant in well 
manured ground. This checks them suffi¬ 
ciently to retard their going to seed, and 
then they come in for lifting from October 
to Christmas, the spring-raised plants fol¬ 
lowing them.— Derby. 

Tomatoes.—Houses containing plants 
with ripening fruits are freely ventilated 
and the atmosphere kept dry. Extreme 
fluctuations of moisture in this respect 
would damage the fruit by causing it to 
split. Careless watering of the soil will 
also promote similar evil effects. The soil 
should, therefore, be kept in a uniformly 
moist condition, at no time allowing it to 
become very dry. Apply light top-dress¬ 
ings of fresh compost or artificial fertilisers 
or water the roots with liquid-manure. 
Gather the fruits as they ripen, both in 
order to prevent them being spoiled by 
over-ripening, and for the sake of lighten¬ 
ing the burden of the plant. Regularly re¬ 
move lateral growths, but refrain from 
the practice sometimes followed of cutting 
off the principal leaves.—F. W. G. 

Potatoes.—The soil betw een the rows of 
the main crop of Potatoes should be kept 
w’ell hoed before the earth is drawm up. If 
the growths are too numerous, the weaker 
ones should be removed. Dust the plants 
with soot during showery weather, and 
when sufficient growth is made support the 
stems by drawing the soil up to tnem with 
the hoe. Early Potatoes growing in cold- 
frames may. if not wanted immediately, 
be lifted ana stored in a cool place in soil. 
This w r ill permit of the frames being 
utilised for other purposes, prevents the 
tubers growing too large, and to a certain 
extent preserves their newness. 
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THE WEEIC8 WORK. 


OPEN-AIR GARDENING. 

Tn t bloom July 3rd. —Ceanothus (in variety), 
Viburnum Henryi, Philadelphus {in 
variety), Stranvwsia undulata, Diervillas 
{in variety), Andromedp arborea speciosa, 
Dcutzias {in variety), Oalycanthus 
floridus. Daphnes {in variety), Rubus 
{several species), Olearias {in variety), 
shrubby Veronicas, Escallonias {in 
variety), Potcntilla arborea. Rhododen¬ 
drons, Raphiolcpis japonica, Hydrangea 
hortcnsis, Nandina domcstica, Alex¬ 
andrian Laurel, Spirwa Douglasi, F. 
assurgens, Robiniqs, Abulilon viti-folium, 
DaphnipJtyllum maeropodum, hardy 
Fuchsias, Fpartium junceum, Rhus {in 
variety), Carpentaria californica. Poly¬ 
gonum baldschuanicum. Solanum crispum, 
ilrevillca sulphured, Jasminum officinale, 
Roses (many species and varieties), 
Honeysuckles, Clematis (in variety). 
Yucca gloriosa. Vistas (in variety), 
Genistas (in variety), Fvnecio Greyi, Tree 
Paonies, Cat at pa bignonioides, Delphi- 
ninms (in variety), Morina longifolia , 
Anehusas (in variety), Foxgloves (various 
colours), Erigerons (in variety). Chrysan¬ 
themum maximum (in variety), Ostrov¬ 
ski a magnified, Ercmurus (in variety), 
fAliums (in variety), herbaceous Phlox, 
Galcga Jlartlandi, fndigofera Gerardi- 
nna, (Enothcras (in variety), Linums (in 
variety). Lupins, Achilleas (in variety), 
Meconopsis (in variety), Dietamnns Fraxi- 
nella, Thalietrums (in variety), Pyre- 
thrums, Epilobium angustifolium, Aquilc- 
gias (in variety). Valerian, Heuehcras (in 
variety), Potentillas (in variety ), Gazania 
splentiens. Tufted Pansies (in variety), 
Campanulas (dtrurf and lull in variety), 
Eryngium alpinum, E. Oliverianum, Pent- 
stemons (in variety) Anthcricum Liliago, 
A. Liliastrum, East Lothian and Ten- 
veek Ftoeks, Calceolaria amplexicaulis, 
Ageralum, Antirrhinums (in many 
colours), Canterbury Hells, Phacella cam- 
panularia, Nemophilas (in variety), 
.1 1st rrrmerias, Ycrbascums, Platystrmon 
calif or nieum. Mossy and encrusted Saxi¬ 
frages, Androsaees (in variety), Gypso- 
philas (in variety), Ramondia pyrenaiea, 
R. Nathaliw, Alpine Phloxes (in variety), 
Cotyledon simplicifalius, Antennarias (in 
variety), Dianthus (in variety), Antir¬ 
rhinum Asarinum, A. glutinosum, Arcn- 
arias (in variety), Dryas octopetala, 

.Etliionemas (in variety), Ourisia coccinea, 
dicarf Veronicas (in variety), Convolvulus 
(in variety), Leontopodium alpinum, 
Fed urns (in variety). Orchis foliosa, 
Fempervivums (in variety), Filene alpes- 
tris, F. Fvhafta, Astragalus monspessu- 
lanus, Erodiums (in variety), Omphalodes 
(in variety), Helianthcmums (in variety), 
Thymus Ferpyllum (in several shades of 
colour), Cheiranthus Allioni, Aubrietias 
(in shade), Houstonia ceerulea, Fapoli¬ 
ar i as (in variety), Hutehinsia alpina, 
Wahlenbergias (in variety), Erinus 
alpinus, Onosmd albo-roseum, O. tauri- 
eum. Lychnis (in variety), Glossocoma 
clcmwtida, Asperula Gussoni, A. sube- 
rusa, Iris Kcnnpferi, I. aurca, I. ochro- 
leuca, Rodgersia podophylla, Cyperus 
long us, Carex vesiculosa, C. paniculata, 
Fpiraa Aruncus, Ranunculus Lingua, 
Fa gift aria s, Nymphwas (in variety). 

The week’s work. —The Rose garden is 
now at its best, and the plants require 
almost daily attention in order to remove 
the old flo\vers and to combat insect pests. 
On the first appearance of mildew flowers 
of sulphur should be dusted over the 
foliage in sufficient quantity to he plainly 
seen, allowing it to remain upon the plants 
for at least tw^o days, when it is usually 
effective in preventing the spread of the 
fungus. If by wind or rain the sulphur 
should be removed in a shorter time, it 
will be necessary to make another appli¬ 
cation. The various species of climbing 
Roses are sending up a lot of growths 
from the base. Aina rule, theSe are too 
nurfierous,. and tlfc i it<ps Jsjftould be 


removed, securing those that remain that 
they may not liecome broken by the wind. 

'Tufted Pansies require the old blossoms 
and seed-pods removed regularly in order 
to prolong their flowering. Neglect of 
this soon causes a total cessation of bloom¬ 
ing. On shallow, hot soils they become 
exhausted, and should he afforded a light 
top-dressing of manure from a spent Mush¬ 
room bed or sifted leaf-soil to which has 
been added a little artificial manure. The 
top-dressing should, if possible, be applied 
during dull, showery weather. This will 
bo of great assistance in keeping the 
plants in good health, and it will improve 
the quality of the blooms to a surprising 
degree. During times of drought they 
should be afforded copious waterings, espe¬ 
cially if the soil is hot and gravelly. 
Autumn and winter-flowering Cyclamens 
may now he lifted and replanted if neces¬ 
sary. They do well with Ferns, which 
afford just sufficient shade to suit them. 
In preparing the site for planting, employ 
plenty of old mortar and a quantity of 
well-rotted leaf-mould. With the excep¬ 
tion of C. europfiHim, the coj*ms of all the 
species should he planted shallow. The 
Ivy-leaved Cyclamen (C. hederiefolium) is 
the best all-round species, and may be em¬ 
ployed in many ways. In these gardens it 
thrives in almost any position. 

F. W. Gallop. 

TAlford Hall Gardens, Oundle, Eorthanls. 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Sweet Cherries. —To preserve the crop, 
or, rather, to allow of the fruit hanging 
on trees on cool aspects until it is 
thoroughly ripe before sending it to table, 
the trees should )>c very securely netted 
over. Only sound nets should be used for 
this purpose, as, if there arc any holes, 
birds will quickly discover them and work 
havoc amongst trie fruit. No effort should 
be spared in getting r;d of black-fly if pre¬ 
sent oil later ripening varieties before the 
nets are suspended in front of the trees, 
as it is difficult to do so after they are 
netted in. Bush trees in the open garden 
should also be netted as soon as the fruit 
begins to change colour. To prevent the 
nets sagging on the trees and thus give 
birds an opportunity to get at the fruit 
through the meshes, a framework of some 
description should be erected over them. 

Morello Cherries. —These, like the pre¬ 
ceding, need to be enclosed with nets 
directly the fruits show the least signs of 
ripening, otherwise birds will devour them 
as fast as they ripen. Carry out whatever 
may be required in the way of cleansing, 
also in tying or tacking in the young 
growths beforehand. Avoid employing 
anv kind of insecticide which may leave 
a bitter or unpleasant flavour behind; in 
fact, it is best to eschew the use of insec¬ 
ticides altogether once the fruit com¬ 
mences to change colour. Washing with 
cold, clean water may he carried on for a 
week or so longer, and then be discon¬ 
tinued. 

Raspberries. —As birds take such a 
heavy toll of the fruit if left unprotected, 
steps for enclosing the whole of the plan¬ 
tation with netting should be taken before 
it becomes ripe. In order that the crop 
may be conveniently gathered the nets 
overhead should be quite G feet from the 
ground, and held in position by a frame¬ 
work constructed of tiling laths or 
battens and wires. Good stout posts 
should form the uprights. Keep the 
ground clear of weeds, and hoe off surplus 
canes as they appear above ground. Give 
every attention to autumn-fruiting kinds, 
and tie the young canes to the trellis as 
often as they require it. 

Gooseberries and Currants. —Spare no 
effort to keep weeds under between the 
bushes, and as soon as Currants and 
dessert Gooseberries exhibit signs of 
ripening cover them in with nets. 

Wall trees. —The pinching back and 
thinning out of superfluous young growths 
on Pear and Plum trees may now be under- 
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taken. The latter advice is in reference 
to spurs which produce more growth than 
is necessary or required to keep the tree 
supplied with fruiting wood. The weakest 
should be dispensed with, and these can, 
as a rule, be pulled clean out, if not, cut 
them out. The remainder should then be 
stopped at the fourth leaf in the case of 
Pears find the fifth in the case of Plums. 
Suitable shoots either for filling in vacan¬ 
cies between the branches or for extend¬ 
ing the trees must be held in reserve, and 
eventually be either tied or fastened back 
with nails and shreds, and the remainder 
stopped to form new spurs. Thinning of 
the fruit on heavily-cropped trees should 
he done as soon as it can be seen w’liich 
are taking the lead. To leave all in such 
cases will lead to the trees becoming over¬ 
taxed to such an extent that they will re¬ 
quire a season or tw r o in which to recover, 
and cease for the time being to'bear fruit. 
Keep the trees well washed, particularly 
Plums. 

Espaliers. —Trees grown on this prin¬ 
ciple need much the same treatment as 
the preceding, and care taken in regard to 
those not fully established to leave the 
shoots at the extremities of the branches 
intact, as well as the leader on the main 
stem for extending the latter in a vertical 
direction. 

Outdoor Figs. —Thin out and regulate, 
but do not stop the young grow-ths in the 
trees, retaining sufficient only to well fur¬ 
nish them with bearing wood for next 
season. 

Apricots.— As soon as the fruits have 
finished stoning thin them w'here necessary 
down to safe numbers. _ As a rule, Apri¬ 
cots are over-cropped, with the result that 
the fruit does not attain the size it would 
do. Feeding from the surface, either with 
artificial manure or liquid, may nowr be in¬ 
dulged in, and on no account should the 
roots be allowed to feel the w r ant of mois¬ 
ture. Like Peach-trees, Apricots greatly 
appreciate a daily wash or syringing, and 
if time and labour allow, this should be 
accorded them. Keep surplus young 
shoots pinched in and tie or tack in such 
as are required for extension and the fill¬ 
ing in of vacancies. 

Summer pruning. —Bush and pyramid 
trees of Apples, Pears, and Plums should 
now be summer pruned—i.e., the young 
shoots not needed for extending the 
branches in an outward and upward direc¬ 
tion ought to be stopped to allow’ ol sun¬ 
light and air having tree play among the 
branches for the benefit of the fruit, and 
that the latter may, as a result of the sap 
being so diverted, sw;ell to their fullest 
size. The stopping is best done at the 
fourth leaf in respect to Apples and Pears 
and the fifth for Plums. On fully-grown 
trees one or two more leaves may be left 
on shoots at the ends of main branches and 
leaders. On younger examples these may 
either be tipped or left intact till the 
winter pruning. Where the ravages of 
caterpillars have caused much loss of 
foliage the pruning should be deferred 
until the trees recover somewhat, and 
even then they should be less severely 
dealt with. To combat the plague of cater¬ 
pillars spraying should he assiduously 
followed up. The fruit on heavily-cropped 
trees of Codlin varieties should lie thinned 
in good time, taking off all the smaHest, 
badly-situated, and misshapen fruits first. 

Seakale. —Thin down the growths on 
the planted-out cuttings to one, leaving the 
strongest in each case. Crowns which 
w r ere forced last winter and replanted after 
being made into sets may be allowed to 
mature two growths, and the same with 
regard to permanent plants which supplv 
the latest Kale in April and May. In all 
cases as strong a growth as possible 
should be encouraged My a free use ot 
stimulants, such as sulphate of ammonia, 
guano, fish guano, and salt. Should by 
chance flower-stems develop on the older 
plants, remove them at once. 

Celeriac. —This may now be planted. 
Unlike Celery, no \ trenches are required 
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in which to grow it. The plants should 
stand 1 foot apart in the rows, and the 
latter from 18 inches to 24 inches apart, 
according to space at command. A piece 
of ground not too light nor too heavy is 
best for Celeriac, and it should be in good 
heart. Secure all the soil possible when 
lifting the plants, and settle them into 
place after planting with a thorough 
watering. Until established, w’ater fre¬ 
quently in dry weather. 

Figs.- —The second crop on early forced 
Figs will now be swelling apace. To en¬ 
able the trees to bring the fruit to 
maturity the roots must be well fed, first 
with liquid-manure and then with an arti¬ 
ficial. The water or liquid, as the case 
may be, should always be in a tepid condi¬ 
tion. Where liquid-manure is unobtain¬ 
able the difficulty may be got over by 
giving the border a mulching of horse- 
droppings. The manurial virtues of this 
will be washed out every time water is 
applied. Except wdien the frijits are in 
flower the foliage must be thoroughly 
syringed twice daily. 

Trees in the late house should have all 
the air it is possible to afford them and 
be well syringed daily to keep the foliage 
clean. If the borders are well drained 
abundant supplies of water will be needed, 
and the roots should be fed in accordance 
with the crop the trees are carrying. 

Frame Melons. —When a sufficient 
number of fruits on each plant has been 
secured, the roots watered to swell off the 
fruits, and a top-dressing of compost ap¬ 
plied, the Melons, under the influence of 
the warm weather, will be making head¬ 
way. To keep the fruits clean they should 
l)e elevated above the foliage on pieces of 
slate or board laid on inverted flower-pots. 
Keep lateral growths regularly stopped, 
and close the frame as early in the after¬ 
noon as is consistent with safety after 
syringing the bed surface and foliage. 
Plants intended to carry later crops should, 
as they come into flower, be fertilised 
daily until a sufficient number of fruits has 
been secured. 

Herbaceous borders. —The plants now 
require a considerable amount of attention, 
both in the way of staking and tying, as 
well as in frequently hoeing the surface to 
keep weeds under. To get over the labour 
difficulty very many subjects may be sup¬ 
ported with old Pea-sticks. If these are 
judiciously disposed the plants look far 
better than if tied to stakes in the ordinary 
way. A. W. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES. 
Fruit-trees on walls —Pinch at the first 
leaf all sublateral growths on the Peach, 
Nectarine, and Apricot, and see that no 
fruits are pressing too tightly on the wires 
or against nails. If aphides or red-spider 
are present on the foliage use means to 
combat them. The frequent hosing or 
syringing of all fruit-trees on walls is very 
beneficial, especially after hot days, even 
if the trees are free from iuseet pests. 
The syringing promotes a free grow'th of 
both wood and foliage. Keep the border 
well supplied with moisture, using liquid- 
manure whenever deemed advisable. Fig- 
trees on a south wall have been disbudded 
freely to prevent the growths becoming 
overcrowded, also to expose the fruits to 
the light and air. Short-jointed shoots 
should be retained in preference to those 
that are growing strongly, and avoid tying 
the branches close to the wall until 
autumn. Short-jointed shoots mature 
much better than the others, and are more 
fruitful. Established trees hearing full 
crops of fruit and growing in properly con¬ 
structed, well drained borders should be 
afforded liquid manure at short intervals 
until the fruits show signs of ripening. 
Apply no manure of any kind to barren 
trees or those that are making gross 
shoots. Remove suckers from old trees as 
soon as they appear, and thin the fruits 
where they are too numerous, but do not 
Stop th^shnotoy by QQOQle 


Loganberries. '— The strong basal 
growths of the current season should be 
reduced to five or six of the more robust, 
and these should be secured to the wires 
or trellis so that they do not become 
broken or twisted at the base. The 
Loganberry resembles the Raspberry in 
that it requires plenty of feeding during 
summer, especially when planted in light 
soil. The "recent hot w r eather lias been 
very favourable to Melons, and if there is 
a continuance of such weather the plants 
are not likely to be subject to canker. 
Should this disease, however, appear, let 
the parts be rubbed with dry lime and 
covered with powdered charcoal, which 
should never afterwards be moistened. In 
dull weather there is sometimes a difficulty 
in obtaining a good set of fruits upon 
Melons growing in unheated frames. 
This difficulty, in a measure, may be over¬ 
come by raising the flowering laterals 
towards the glass, thus keeping the pollen 
perfectly dry. Tiiin out the laterals, and 
raise the fruits as soon as they commence 
to sw T ell, using small pieces of slate sup¬ 
ported by flowerpots. Slightly tilt the 
back of the lights early on sunny morn¬ 
ings, and increase the amount of ventila¬ 
tion as the sun becomes stronger; but 
close the frames early enough in the after¬ 
noon to conserve plenty of sun heat, at the 
same time spraying the plants overhead 
w’ith tepid water. 

Celery. —Continue to plant out the 
latest batches of Celery before the plants 
become starved or drawn. Great care 
should be exercised in lifting, preserving 
as much of the soil as possible about the 
roots, as this will do much to lessen the 
check to the plants and hasten their rer 
eovery. Remove decayed leaves, and 
guard against the Celery-maggot, picking 
off all infested leaves. For this planting 
double rows are preferable. It is a good 
plan, especially when hot weather prevails, 
to form the trench or trenches between 
rows of early Peas, as the latter afford 
shade to the Celery for a w'eek or so after 
planting. Earlier batches are growing 
freely, and are given copious waterings 
and frequent dustings of soot, removing all 
side grow ths and split leaves. 


Globe Artiohokes. —The heads of these 
should be cut as soon as they have attained 
to a fair size and before they commence to 
open. If nob required for immediate use, 
the stalks may be placed in a little w ater, 
which should be changed daily, standing 
the receptacles in a cellar or some simi¬ 
larly cool place, where they will keep fresh 
for quite a fortnight. Keep the roots well 
supplied with moisture. An excellent 
stimulant is sewage water. If not already 
done, mulch with long litter between the 
rows. 

Late Broccoli should he put out as soon 
as ground is available. It is important 
that this batch should be planted in an 
open position away from the shade of trees. 
Tne soil should be made firm before the 
plants are put out, and at least 2 feet 
should be allowed between the plants. 
The ground on which the crop is planted 
should not be too rich. Ref ore the plants 
are lifted from the seed bed a thorough 
watering should he given, and the ground 
loosened with a fork, so that the roots may 
not be injured in taking them up. After 
planting, a good watering should be given. 

Spring Cabbage is one of tho most im¬ 
portant crops in the vegetable garden. 
Two sowings should be made, the first at 
the end of the second w'eek in July, and 
the second about a fortnight later. The 
bed on which tho seeds are to he sown 
shduld be fully exposed to light and air, so 
that hard, short-jointed plants may be ob¬ 
tained. \Vhen the soil has been dug and 
made level, it should he trodden lightly, 
and shallow’ drills drawn at one foot apart. 
The seeds should then he sown thinly. A 
net should be placed over the bed as a pro¬ 
tection from birds. Whpn the young 
plants appear a careful watch must he 
kept for slugs, which may he readily de¬ 
stroyed by dusting the bed with hot lime 


early in the morning. My favourite varie¬ 
ties are Harbinger, Flower of Spring, and 
Ellam’s Early. 

8hallotS should be harvested as soon as 
possible after the tops begin to fall. If 
left in the ground too long the bulbs may 
make fresh roots, and their keeping quali¬ 
ties suffer. A good method of ripening 
the bulbs is to stretch a piece of small- 
mesh wire-netting clear of the ground and 
dispose the Shallots thereon. In this 
manner they receive the maximum amount 
of sun and air, w’hilst rain passes away as 
it falls. When sufficiently ary, store in an 
airy place. Autumn-sown Onions should 
also be lifted immediately the bulbs have 
attained to a fair size and before any signs 
of splitting are noticed. It is generally 
complained that these Onions will not keep 
well, but a frequent cause of this is allow¬ 
ing the bulbs to remain too long on the 
ground before lifting. Such varieties as 
White Emperor and White Leviathan are 
generally cultivated for their earliness. 
The various forms of Rocca are a little 
later and will keep sound and good till tho 
spring-sown varieties are ready. 

F. W. Gallop. 


SCOTLAND. , 

Cold-frames.— At all times cold-frames 
are among the most valuable adjuncts to 
the garden, and never more so than at this 
season of the year. Now' that summer- 
flowering plants which have hitherto occu¬ 
pied them are planted out, the frames 
may be cleaned down and put to a variety 
of uses. When the frames are portable, it 
is a good plan to turn them with their 
hacks to the south in order to make tho 
interior as cool as possible, and it is as 
well to obscure the glass with a slight 
touch of the whitewash brush. Under 
such conditions, these cold-frames will he 
found invaluable for such things as Cine¬ 
rarias, Primulas, Cyclamens, and, as was 
indicated a week or two ago, the hardier 
Ferns, such as Pterises. When such 
plants are placed in these summer quarters 
there must, of course, he no crowding, or 
the foliage will be spindly and lank. Let 
ventilation he free, and pay regular atten¬ 
tion to the requirements of the occupants 
in the matter of moisture. It is also bene¬ 
ficial at the close of very sunny days to 
give an overhead sprinkling with" the 
syringe. 

Hydrangeas. — Cuttings of partly- 
ripened wood will now strike readily in a 
close propagating case. As soon as they 
are well rooted, the young plants may go 
into 5-inch pots and be placed in a warm 
position out-of-doors to ripen. Such 
plants will carry a large head of bloom, 
and if after blooming the yearlings are cut 
back fairly hard they will break freely. 
Potted' on into 7-iuch pots, they ought 
during the second season to carry anything 
from six to twelve blooms. Many appre¬ 
ciate the blue shade which is obtained by 
mixing iron filings with the compost or by 
watering with a solution of alum, but if 
peat is available and the plants are potted 
in this substance the chances are that the 
blooms will he of a blue shade without auv 
other aid. 

Cyclamens. —Those sow r n in the course of 
last autumn aud now 7 in 5-inch pots ought 
to he grown from now 7 until October in a 
cold-frame near the glass. They should 
be lightly shaded during sunny weather, 
and syringed regularly in the late after¬ 
noon. Older eorms, as they break, may 
be repotted and given similar treatment. 
I have had some success with those plants 
grown in the open, the pots being plunged 
to the rims in a hod of ashes during the 
period indicated. Posts were driven in at 
each corner of the bed, upon which the 
saslies of spare frames were laid during 
unfavourable weather. Under such treat¬ 
ment the growth appeared to he sturdier 
than in those grown in the more orthodox 
manner. Of course, some judgment was 
necessary in respect of watering, and of 
putting on or keeping off the sashes re¬ 
ferred to. 
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Stove flowering plants. —Among plants 
which are useful in the stove during the 
late autumn and winter in a small state 
may be mentioned the Pentas family. 
These are specially useful in houses of 
moderate dimensions, and require but 
routine attention. The varieties usually 
grown are P. rosea, P. carnea, and P. 
alba, and all need to be rather frequently 
pinched in their younger stages in order 
to make bushy plants. Good pieces can be 
grown in 6-inch pots. Centradenias, too, 
are useful at a similar time, C. floribunda 
and C. rosea making neat specimens in 
5-inch pots. Cuttings taken at this time 
of these and of the varieties of Pentas will 
readily root in the propagating case, and 
are well worth the trilling amount of atten¬ 
tion which they require. Saintpaulia 
ionantha in 4-inch pots is useful at the 
present time, and younger plants have 
been moved on to pots of that size. S. 
ionantha is useful either for edging or for 
dotting among such things as Panicum, 
Ceropegia, and Tradescantias. 

Greenhouses. —Watering daily now oc¬ 
cupies some time, and plants in bloom or 
approaching the flowering stage are bene¬ 
fited by occasional stimulants of some 
kind. Wherq, it can be obtained, nothing 
equals liquid-manure diluted till the mix¬ 
ture resembles weak tea. Free ventilation 
is an absolute necessity now, and—-at 
least, in the case of the ordinary collection 
of conservatory or greenhouse plants—air 
may advantageously be left on the apex of 
the houses at night. Some repotting is 
being done as becomes needful among 
double-flowered Tuberous Begonias, the 
strongest of which are being moved on 
into 8-inch and 9-inch pots. In the case 
of the present year’s seedlings it is an 
excellent plan to plant these out in a 
fairly good border. This does away with 
the trouble of potting and of watering; 
the plants make good growth, and the 
seedlings can be proved quite as well as 
when grown under glass. 

Tomatoes. —Thirty years ago we were 
told that in order to secure a good set of 
Tomatoes it was necessary to grow the 
plants in poor soil. It is quite different 
now, Tomatoes l>eing planted out in 
borders composed of fat old loam, or grown 
in pots in similar soil. There is, I think, 
no doubt as to the correctness of the latter 
method, the huge crops obtained clearly 
showing that the rich soil suits the plant. 
Healthy and robust foliage means vigour, 
and vigour, in turn, means productiveness. 
Plants in pots, if not already top-dressed, 
should be seen to without delay. The 
stems push out roots into the new soil, and 
this is all to the benefit of the plant. In 
a general way, it is best to stop the plants 
after the sixth truss shows, and all axil¬ 
lary growths should be kept regularly 
pinched out. No lack of moisture is at 
any time admissible in the case of Toma¬ 
toes grown in pots. 

• Hardy flower borders. —The plants 
these now make a good display, and an 
hour or two is devoted at intervals to the 
tying in of such plants as require support. 
Irises are numerous, P.eonies have been— 
and are still-—very good, and Day Lilies give 
a fine wealth of yellow. These are among 
the few hardy plants which (or so it seems) 
increase in effectiveness if allowed to grow 
into exceptionally large clumps. Sea 
Hollies are just on the point of showing 
their colours, and Oriental Poppies are a 
mass of bloom. These in a cut state and 
associated with the foliage of the Copper 
Beech are very effective in tall vases 
the house. 

Fruit-trees in pots should now be care¬ 
fully attended to as regards moisture. 
Never water a tree without first testing 
the pot by tapping, and when required 
let a thorough soaking be given. Liquid- 
manure may be given fairly often, but it 
must be borne in mind that ripening fruit 
is apt to be touched by the odour of this 
stimulant, so that it ought to be withheld 


when the crop is j 
stage. Where 


is approaching the ripening 
if is pnsjibbAj pJunge the 


pots to half their depth, it is advisable to 
do so, for the roots escape by the holes 
and obtain extraneous nourishment. 

Cherries. —Morello Cherries have set a 
remarkable crop, and as some of the trees 
are of great age they have received all the 
spare liquid-manure available. By and 
bye they will receive a dressing of artifi¬ 
cial manure, which will be well watered 
in. Meantime, an evening hour is being 
devoted to relieving the younger trees 
which are obviously overcropped. 

Wallflowers and Canterbury Bells, 
having attained sufficient size, are being 
pricked off, the former into a cold-frame, 
and the latter into a partially shaded bed 
in the open. 

Celery. —Some welcome rain having 
fallen, maincrop Celery has been got out 
under favourable conditions. The ground, 
having been thoroughly soaked, it is 
hoped that no artificial watering will be 
needed. 

Potatoes. —Moulding up is being 
attended to. In the case of late varieties 
the soil is drawn up to a sharp ridge. This 
is not so necessary in the case of early or 
mid season varieties. 

Cabbages, Broccoli, etc. —After the rain, 
further plantings were made for autumn 
and winter use, and any blanks in former 
plantings were made good. A good 
breadth of Kale was got out, this planting, 
in a general way, giving the best results. 

W. McGuffog. 

Balmae Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

July 3rd, 1917. 

In conjunction with the fortnightly meet¬ 
ing held on this date the National Sweet 
Pea Society had also arranged an exhibi¬ 
tion of Sweet Peas. At the last moment, 
however, several lending growers were un¬ 
able to stage. Despite this, there was 
much to admire in the wealth of hardy 
flowers, more particularly Roses, Delphi¬ 
niums, Eremuri, and Lilies. Orchids, if 
less numerous than usual, were very good. 
Three hew Roses and one Orchid gained 
Awards of Merit. 

HARDY PLANTS. 

These were in great force everywhere if 
in varying degrees of excellence. Doubt¬ 
less, one of the more attractive exhibits 
was that largely of Eremuri from Messrs. 
R. W. Wallace and Co. Hybrids chiefly of 
E. Bungei and E. Olgse, they have in¬ 
herited all the grace and charm of these 
excellent species with a remarkable colour 
range through cream, primrose-yellow of 
many shades, even to orange, together 
with delicate flesh pink and salmon. 
Some good ones were Bungei superbus, B. 
pallidus. Pink Olgrn (a lovely thing), Shel- 
ford, Shelford No. 1, and St. Michael 
(these last embracing coppery, orange, and 
pink shades). At one end a Water Lily 
pool had its complement of these flowers, 
hacked by such giant Irises as aurea and 
Shelford Giant (a fine hybrid of aurea and 
oehroleuca, having white, gold blotched 
flowers). In that from Mr. J. C. All¬ 
grove the most striking feature was the 
variety of Lychnis fulgeus. This brilliant 
strain" labelled as L. f. gtandiflora, pos¬ 
sesses the colour-embracing characteristics 
of L. Haageana (pink, cream, flesh, crim¬ 
son, orange, scarlet, and much besides). 
Three feet high or thereabouts in the 
bolder forms, and shown in pots, all their 
good attributes were revealed, the plants 
being a great attraction. The best alpine 
in the group was Acantholimon venustum, 
a couple of dozen plants well dowered with 
rose-pink sprays doing it ample justice. 
In addition, there were goodly displays of 
the new rich orange Trollius Ledebouri, of 
Eremurus Bungei in variety, and the best- 
known Larkspurs, Rev. E. Lascelles being 


notable. A big pan of Dianthus Napoleon 
III. was a blaze of colour. Very interest¬ 
ing and beautiful, too, were the newer 
Lilies from the Alder River Nursery. 
Appearing from a background of dark¬ 
leaved Japanese Maples, the brilliant L. 
Willmottae (a new species from Hupeh) 
was charming. Graceful in all its parts, 
the 3J feet high stems carried a wondrous 
lot of flowers of the Turk's cap kind, a 
dozen or more plants making a fine show. 
Even more dainty and rare is the pink- 
flowered L. cernuum (a pretty species less 
than 2 feet high), L. Golden Gleam being 
also beautiful. Others of note were 
regale, pardalinum and a hjbrid of this 
and Parryi. Messrs. Blackmore and 
Langdon had some of the finest Del¬ 
phiniums, Lavandn, Lizzie Van Veen (bril¬ 
liant blue), Harry Smetham (intense blue), 
Elsie (sky-blue), Mrs. A. J. Watson 
(mauve), and Glory (pale mauve) being a 
selection. A bright collection of these 
came from Messrs. H. Cannell and Sons, 
Dick Sands (violet), Holland (purplish), 
Eynsford Beauty, and Ustane (deep 
mauve) being some of the more striking. 
Collections of these flowers were also 
staged by half-a-dozen other exhibitors. 
Lilies and many interesting things were 
shown by Mr. Reuthe, the rose, crimson, 
and white varieties of Erica c-Inerea among 
them. The new deep violet-blue flowered 
Cyananthus leioealyx was among choice 
things. Campanula punctata and C. 
Rainerl were also noted. Orchis foliosa, 
Magnolia hypoleuca, and Styrax japonic 
were other plants of note. Hybrid double 
Field Poppies were shown by Messrs. G. 
Stark and Sons, these embracing a 
wonderful range of colour in salmon-pink, 
orange, scarlet, and other shades. 

ROSES. 

These were particularly good. The new 
orange-coloured sport from Mme. Edouard 
Herriot, Miss May Marriott, was shown 
iu quantity by Mr. T. Ttobinson, and 
should prove useful. Mermaid (a deep 
cream single Wichuraiana variety) came 
from Messrs. W. Paul a ml Son, as did 
Walter C. Clark (a richly coloured and 
highly fragrant Rose). All three gained 
Awards of Merit. Waltham Scarlet .was 
also shown by Messrs. Paul. A particu¬ 
larly fine bank of these flowers was staged 
by Mr. Elisha Hicks, Florence Forrester 
(a remarkable white with big recurving 
petals), Climbing Hillingdon, Iona Herd- 
man (a lovely yellow), Red Letter Day 
(most brilliant in colour), Mrs. George 
Norwood, and Charles E. Shea being 
noted. In a rich lot from Messrs. B. R 
Cant and Son, the finer things were the 
single pink-flowered Cupid and the rich 
scarlet H. V. Maehiu. Both were well dis¬ 
played. Emily Gray (a yellow-flowered 
climbing Wichuraiana), Red Letter Day. 
Isobel (single), and the lovely white Mrs. 
Herbert Stevens were among others. Rev. 
J. H. Pemberton showed cluster and single 
Roses, largely Pax (a white Hybrid Per¬ 
petual Musk) being of the latter set. It if 
said to be as good in autumn as now. 
Lady Curzon (single pink Damask) is si id 
to form a big shrub, and should be left 
very much alone. Pemberton's White 
Rambler and Clarissa (yellow') were some 
others in a large collection. The more 
beautiful of those shown by Messrs. Frank 
Cant and Co. were Lady Mary Mard 
(tawny-yellow without and yellow within>. 
Red Letter Day (intense crimson-scarlet>. 
Lady Pirrie, Lyon, and Mme. Edouard 
Herriot. 

CARNATIONS. 

Mr. J. Douglas contributed a nice lot of 
border sorts, such as Linkman (one of I he 
best yellowy-ground fancies), Hercules (a 
big maroon-coloured variety), Bookbam 
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Clove, My Clove (of a delightful pink ] 
shade), The King (rich maroon), and 
Sweetheart (apricot splashed with 
salmon). In addition, Mr. Douglas also 
showed his border Pinks, which embrace 
a wide colour-range. A general collection 
of Perpetual Carnations was arranged by 
Messrs. Allwood Brothers. 

STOVE AND GREENHOUSE PLANTS. 

Mr. L. E. Russell put up a goodly collec¬ 
tion of Caladiums, together with fine 
specimen examples of Aealypha Sander- 
iana, Medinilla magnifica, Dracmna Vic¬ 
toria*, Mnrantas, Aralias, and the like. A 
rather pretty hybrid, Calla (Richardia) 
Elliotiopica (C. Elliottiana x C. aethio- 
pica) was exhibited by Mr. H. Elliott, 
Hurstplerpoint. The new-comer has soft, 
creamy-yellow coloured spathes marked 
with reddish-purple at the base. The 
foliage is that of the latter kind. Finer 
Begonias than those shown by Messrs. 
Blackmore and Langdon probably have 
never been seen, and, while demonstrat¬ 
ing cultural excellence, were beautiful and 
refined. Dorothy Taylor (pink), Princess 
Victoria Louise (salmon), Kennerley Rum- 
ford (orange), and Lord Methuen (crim¬ 
son) were some of the best. Gloxinias 
showing a remarkable development were 
shown by Messrs. R. and G. Cuthbert, one 
named Cuthbert’s Distinction attracting 
largely. Messrs. II. B. May and Sons con¬ 
tributed a group of Ferns liardy and 
exotic, all alike welcome amid so much 
flower colour. 

ORCHIDS. 

The only novelty receiving an award was 
Odontoglossum Queen Alexandra Memoria 
Lionel Crawsliay (a remarkable variety 
with orange, gold-bordered sepals and 
violet lip heavily tipped white). It came 
from Mr. de B. Crawsliay, Sevenoaks. 
Messrs. Armstrong and Brown had many 
beautiful things, none more conspicuous, 
perhaps, than Miltonia J. Gurney Fowler 
(a handsome pink-coloured form with rich 
maroon centre). M. Blucana in variety 
was also on view\ Cattleya Gaskelliana 
alba (very pure w'hite) and ail extensive 
series both of Odontiodas and Odonto- 
glossunis were also staged. In a hand¬ 
some lot from Messrs. Charlesworth, 
Cattleya gigas Mrs. G. Ashworth (blush- 
pink l was of outstanding beauty. The 
pink-flowered Miltonia Charlesworthi w ? as 
very fine, while a specimen of M. Blueana 
carried eleven sprays of blossoms. A 
small collection of Cattleyas and others 
was shown by Messrs. Sander and Sous. 

SWEET PEAS. 

These were not shown extensively, the 
Gold Medal group coming from Mr. W. H. 
Holloway, Shrewsbury. Golden Glory 
(orange-scarlet), Jean Ireland (cream 
flushed pink, one of the most beautiful of 
Sweet Peas), Hope (scarlet), Constance 
Hinton (fine white), and Charles Foster 
wore some of the better things. Royal 
Purple, if a misnomer, was quite distinct. 
A rather dainty blush-pink, named Ele¬ 
gance, was well show T n by Messrs. Alex. 
Dickson and Sons, Belfast. From Mr. J. 
Stevenson. Faith (pale, blue), Teace 
(pink), King (mauve), and Austin Frederick 
(lilac and lavender) w'ere the better things, 
while Messrs. Piper contributed excellent 
vases of Minnie Piper (pale salmon), 
Admiral Beatty (a very distinctive red), 
Mrs. Gentle (pink and white), and the deep 
manve coloured Margaret Fife among 
many others. None we thought were up 
to their usual standard of excellence, 
apart from which the Drill Hall is not 
ideal from the exhibition standpoint. 

A complete list of the certificated plants 
and medals will be fotfiifi in our 
ment cglppilriged by IjQO 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

PLANTS AND FLO WEBB. 

Lily Of the Valley falling ( Ignorance ).— 
As your bed is evidently an old one, the 
roots have doubtless become crowded, and 
an impoverished condition generally has 
resulted. Select a fresh position, where 
fresh soil w'ould be at hand. If this can¬ 
not be done, give an entire change of soil, 
taking; out fully 15 inches of the old, and 
replacing by a like quantity from another 
part of the garden. Dig in plenty ef old 
manure and leaf-soil, if possible. Some 
care w ill be required in digging out the old 
bed. Your best plan will be to cut the 
roots out in tufts 6 inches or 9 inches 
square, unless you can fork under them and 
lift them out bodily. Assuming you lift 
the beds in tufts*, the latter should be 
again divided into pieces 3 inches square 
or thereabouts, preserving the runners as 
much as possible. The rows should be at 
least 9 inches asunder, and the tufts about 
6 inches. It will be best to prepare the 
entire beds before replanting. In setting 
out the individual plants, keep the crow ns 
well below the surface, and, above all, 
plant firmly. The autumn is the best time 
to remake the bed. 

Raising seedling Hippeastrums (Querist). 
—The seed pods should be by now ripe or 
rapidly approaching that stage. This is 
show'n by the capsules turning yellow’ and 
then splitting open, leaving the black¬ 
winged seeds visible therein. When this 
happens the pods may be cut and laid in a 
dry, sunny place. In a few days the seeds 
may be snaKen clear, and are then ready 
for sow’ing. By some it is recommended 
to keep the seeds until the spring before 
sowing them, but w r here a structure in 
which a w inter temperature of 60 degs. is 
available a good deal of time is saved by 
sow’ing the seed at once. If this is done, 
the young plants will soon make their ap¬ 
pearance, and if potted singly when large 
enough they will be established in small 
pots before the winter. The seed is best 
sown in pans in a mixture of loam, leaf- 
mould, and sand. Care should be taken 
not to sow too thickly, otherwise the roots 
are apt to get entangled by the time the 
seedlings require to be potted off singly. 
Plants so treated will, by the end of 
February, he sufficiently advanced to 
shift them into pots 4 inches in diameter. 
During the first w'inter the plants must 
be kept steadily growing, and not dried 
off in anv way, and much the same may be 
said of the second season, after which they 
may be treated as established plants. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Cutting down Hollies {F. E. R .).—The 
best time to cut down Hollies is early in 
the spring before the sap rises. A sloping 
cut is preferable to a straight one, as mois¬ 
ture is thus prevented from remaining on 
the cut portion, and, as an additional pre¬ 
caution, the wound should be covered with 
a coating of tar. Leave the side growths, 
as they will help to draw up the sap. 

FRUIT. 

Silver-leaf In Plum-trees {Richard 
Palmer). —There is no cure for the silver- 
leaf disease on Plum and other fruit trees, 
and when once a tree becomes affected by 
it the best way is to dig up the tree, care¬ 
fully searching for every particle of root 
at the same time, and burn the whole. If 
necessary to plant a fruit-tree in place of 
those destroyed, avoid stone fruits and 
select Apples or Pears instead. 

Injury to Nut leaves {Richard Palmer ).— 
The injury done to the leaves of the Nut- 
tree in question is we think due to the 
Nut-leaf weevil (Strophosuros Coryli). 
Beyond affording you tnis meagre infor¬ 
mation, w’e are at a loss how to advise you 
to combat and effect its destruction, as the 
authority we have consulted in tne matter 
does not mention a remedy. You might 
try the effects of spraying the trees in 
December with caustic alkali solution, 


using this at the same strength as used for 
fruit-trees. You might also try syringing 
the trees with paraffin emulsion at the 
present time. If no good results, it will 
not damage the trees. 

VEGETABLES. 

Turnips bolting {Whitby ).—On some 
soils raising early Turnips is a difficult 
matter, as, unless carefully managed, they 
may run to seed (w*hich yours have done) 
at the very time they ought to be ready 
for use. A sprinkling of superphosphate 
applied when the seeds are sown w’ill push 
on the crop, and should never be omitted 
when the ny is troublesome. Sow' in drills 
1 foot apart, and thin the plants well out. 
During not w’eather the drills should be 
thoroughly soaked with w’ater previous to 
sowing the seeds. If the seeds lie too long 
in the soil the plants always come patchy 
and weakly. You give us no idea as to the 
soil, but if it is light the evil you complain 
of is sure to follow, more especially if you 
hkve not thinned out the seedlings freely. 

Sowing Swedes {Fish ).—The early part 
of this month will be quite soon enough for 
the sow’ing of Swedes in your locality. In 
regard to cultural matters, proceed on the 
same lines as for Turnips. When the 
plants are ready for thinning reduce them 
to one at every 9 inches to 1 foot apart, 
and then sprinkle the sulphate of ammonia 
between the rows at the rate of 1 oz. per 
square yard and hoe it in. The quantity 
mentioned should not be exceeded. In 
from three to four weeks’ time give them 
another and similar dressing. A third 
application may be given after the lapse 
of a corresponding period. As to whether 
a fourth is necessary will depend on the 
condition of the crop. If satisfactory it 
will not be required. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Diseased leafage (G. H.). — Your 

Cucumber and Tomato loaves coming from 
the same house are evidently similarly 
affected, and by thrips, very minute in¬ 
sects, not visible to the naked eye, but 
evidenced by the way the green colouring 
matter in the leaves is sucked out by these 
tiny pests. Evidently you have kept your 
house too hot, and generated in it a very 
dry atmosphere. Make up a solution of 
milk and sulphur, and having your pipes 
hot, coat them over with the solution to 
generate a strong sulphur vapour, as that 
helps to kill the insects. You must also 
damp the floor of the house and use the 
syringe freely. Let the temperature 
range from 70 degs. to 75 degs. Give the 
pipes a second dressing a few days later. 


SHOBT REPLIES. 

Mrs. Mary M. Waldy .—See reply to 
Mrs. E. S. Wedderburn re the Apple-blos¬ 
som weevil in our last issue, p. §65.—-— 
M rs. Hope. —Write to the Secretary of the 
Royal 'Horticultural Society, Vincent 
Sq., Westminster, S.W. 1, for “Vegetable 
Bottling and Fruit Preserving Without 

Sugar, “free by post for Is. 2d.- Raven. 

—Insufficient ripening of the wood is, no 
doubt, the cause. Put it on a wall—more 
especially all-important in your district— 

and we think success will follow.- Henry 

Edward Joly. —The flowering of the plants 
would depend, in great measure, on the 
treatment meted out to the seedlings. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names Of Plants. — Gale How. — 1, 
Veronica incana; 2, Red Valerian (Cen- 
tranthus ruber); 3, Thymus Chamaedrys; 

4, Agathcea coelestis.- J. N. B. —1, 

Raphiolepis japonica; 2, Anthericum 

Lihago.- A. Robertson. —1, Peucedanum 

officinale; 2, Silene inflata, probably; 5, 
Potentilla reptans; 6, Linana, probably 
pallida. The above are ‘given with some 
diffidence. Remainder cannot be deter¬ 
mined, owing to their fragmentary and 
dried-up condition.- Mrs. Robert Bate¬ 

man. —The Oat Grass (Bromus mollis). 
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NON “POISONOUS 

POWDER INSECTICIDE WASH 

DESTROYS APHIS.BLACK &GREEN FLY. CATERPILLARS.E1? 


• n Cartons to make 10 gallons of Wash, ■ /• I of .Nurserymen 
.. .. •.. .. 50 „ „ „ 3/6 * and Seedsmen 


DOUGALL BROS L TD PORT ST MANCHESTER 


The FOOD PROBLEM 
GROW MUSHROOMS 


THE FUNGI FOOD CO S “VIVO SPAWN SYSTEM 
enables you lo grow Mushrooms of quality, pink tuxl 
white, breakfast cup top size, all the year round without 
manure and without previous knowledge, in boxes, pots, 
pans, in collars, attics, sheds, B|«re rooms, in the open 
spare comers on allotments—any where ; darkness not essen¬ 
tial ; cast very trilling and very little attention required. 

MUSHROOMS are a food of great value, but they must 
be cultivated from pure spawn not the maggoty sort that 
grow wild in Helds, which are often very poisonous. 

ASSURE YOURSELF AN INCOME 

by selling your easily grown crops at from 1/6 to 3 6 per lb. 

— Full particulars upon receipt of a ' 

stamped addressed envelope to— 

THE FUNGI FOOD CO. 

(Box 9), 

28, The Bar, Beverley, YORKS. 


.GLASS.. 


Speolal Prices for Cash with Order In Hull 
CLASS, 4/21 0*. 


Boxes. 100 
sq. ft. 

8 x Gill.26 1 

9 x 7in .29 

10 x 8in.32 1 

12.13,14.lf> x Sin 35' 

11.12.13.14 x9in. 3i < 

12.13.14 x 10 in. 37' 

13 x 11m .. 38 

16,18,20 x10m. ) An 
16,18,20 x llin. I ■ 


100 200 Boxes, 100 20) 

I- f* "0 ft sq. ft. mi ft. 

26 6 45- 12,14.15.16 18, •>' ' 

29 - 47 6 2U. 5K. 24 x 12m 1 40 ’ 6 ® • 
32 6 59- 16 *>J 1S - ' M *) 

3 5 4 fi " 1C ‘ 18.' 20. 22,24 1 42 * 70 6 

S?° . ) 

37 6 64- 20.22,24 x 15m. I 

38 6 65 6 18. 20. 22. 24 x 44 • 73 6 

49 - 68 - ,6in • J 

30,22,24 x 18m. 4S - 77 - 


MANY YEARS RFPUTATION. 

EUREKA- 

ll LASTING RESULTS - NO NEW EXPERIMENT Jl 


LABOUR SAVERS. "Eureka - lawn sand. 
Soilfume. Nicotine insecticides Fumers. 

SPRAYS. AND OTHER CHEMICALS & SUNORIES. 
Sce List Please ask your agent for the Eureka 
articles - They are always satisfactory If any 1 
DIFFICULTY in obtaining we send direct, carriage fl»lD 


|\onlyA^rtstToM linson & Hayward L tb Lincoln. )\ 


NOX.P OISONOUS. 


KEEP YOUR PATHS CLEAN 

WITH % f 

McDOUGALLS 

WEED KILLER. 

WRITE FOR PRICES AND NAME 
OF LOCAL DEALER TO 

McDougall Bros. Ltd., Port St., Manchester 


FREEI 


Sale of Surplus Stock. — 


PUTTY. Bern Soft.—1 cwt., 14 6, icwi 7 9 i wt 
4 6; Ulbs., 2 6. * . 1 * 1 ***" 

DIAMONDS. 7 6 and 10 6 eachT 
GLASS CUTTERS. 6-wheel. 1 6 each 
BESTMtXEDPAINTS. 7-lb. lever tin*. White 

10 3 stone; ordinary colours. 7 - per stone. 


& T. ROSS, LTD., 

BURTON ST.. HULL, Iintab. 181; —■ 


GARDEN NETS. iSr.Krt.W 

square mesh Nets bound with cords, guaranteed cover 
measured length and width 4Jd. sq. yard, any length, width 
supplied; selected weather proof stout 1-inch square mesh 
Nets, bound with cords, any size, 3d. square yard; ditto, 
medium, 2J<1. square yard, as supplied to Royal Gardens 
over 30 years I am the largest Hand Braided Net Maker 
in the United Kingdom; also Maker of Tennis Nets. Rick 
Covers. Greenhouse Shading;, etc. Goods promptly 
dispatched by passenger train, carriage paid, on receipt of 
order, and satisfaction guaranteed; samples posted on 
application W. OLIVER ALLEN. Garden Net 
W orks. Porthleven. Cornwall. Esta blished 100 years. 

LION CYCLES. 

Cash or monthly payments. 

Signed Guarantee for all time. 

_ Packed in crate free and carriage paid. 

Since 1905 I have advertised in this paper, and have made 
and sold over 20,000Machines. NO EXTRAS: Bell, Pump, 
and everything included. Carriage paid. YOU CAN 
RIDE AND TEST THE MACHINE FOR 10 DAYS. IF 
YOU DO NOT APPROVE I PAY ALL CARRIAGE. I , 
have thousands of testimonials. Write to-day for copies | 
and Catalogue, with illustrations and full specification. — 
GEORGE REATSON. LTD.. “LION CYCLE WORKS, 
85. MOSELEY STREET. BIRMINGHAM 


We still hold certain small stocks of 

CARDEN SEATS, CARDEN ENCINES & PUMPS, 
also CARDEN ROLLERS, WATER CARTS, 
CARDEN ARCHES, and HAND LICHTS, 

which we shall he pleased to clear at special prices, subject 
to being unsold. Particulars on application. 

BOULTON & PAUL, Ltd., ROSE LANE WORKS, 
NORWICH. 

THE ST0URBRIDCE HEATING 
APPARATUS 

FOR GREENHOUSES, 
CONSERVATORIES, Ac. 
Most economical and efficient. 
This apparatus has attained 
great iiopularity. Made at our 
own foundry and under our 
own supervision. Before order¬ 
ing elsewhere, send for Revised I 
Price list, giving full particu- i 
lars, f ree by post. 

J. & W. WOOD. 
Birmingham Street Foundry, 
STOURBRIDGE. 

T OWN GARDENING.—New and greatly 

improved Edition. By B. C. Ra vknhoroft. A Hand¬ 
book of Trees, Shrubs, and Plants suitable for Town Culture 
in the garden, window, or greenhouse. By post, 2s. 61 net. 

M WAGER. 65, Lm-oln s Iim Fields, 1/union. W.U. 2. 

The latest day for receiving: Advertise¬ 
ments is FRIDAY, 9 a.m. 


BAYLISS. JONES X. BAYUSSj 

WOLVE.RHAM PTONa^oLONDON 


Advertisement Rates. 

Scale of Charges for 
Advertisements in 

“CARDENINC ILLUSTRATED.” 


Line Advertisements. Single insertion*. 9L i»r 

line, minimum three lines (about twenty words fill the firs', 
three lines, and nine words each additional line). Front 
page, if guaranteed. Is. per line No reduction for seria* 

Terms for Display Advertisements, bk pr 

inch (reduction for series). 

Advertisers not having a regular account at the ofR: * 
must accompany their orders with remittance. OrJeri anl 
advertisement copy should be addressel — 

MANAGER, 

63, LINCOLN'S INN FIELDS, LONDON, W.C. 2. 


■ Iivii-vsi IUIMI mmiiulmu, strong, stout, 
small mesh ; will not rot ; as supplied by nie to the Royal 
Gardens. 1U0 yds. by 1 yd., 5s , or by 2 yds., lUs. Carriage 
imid .— H. J. GA8SON , The Net Works, Rye. 

"D EDDY & SONS, Torleven Works, Porth- 

-U» leven, Cornwall. — The largest manufacturers of 
GARDEN NETTING in the kingdom. New stout and 
Hj>ecially strong square mesh Netting, half inch and ono 
inch mesh, at 4d. per square yard; light new square mesh, 
suitable for Strawberry beds, at 3d. per square yard. These 
Nets are bound all round with stout cord, and cover their 
measured length and width. Any length or width supplied. 
Repaired Nettings in all sizes in stock. State your require¬ 
ments and wc will quote lowest prices. Also makers of 
TENNIS NETTINGS, KICK COVERS, GREENHOUSE 
SHADINGS, WASP NETTINGS, PACKING AND 
TARRED TWINES of all kinds. All Goods sent by 
PASSENGER train Carriage Paid on receipt of order. 

■DOXES, 12 by 8 by 10, 1-inch timber, dove- 

tailed and bound with hoop iron, 4s. per dozen. 
Suitable for all kinds of plants. — HARTLEY, Ainsdale, 
Lancs. _ 

H.ARDEN NETTING, 151b. bag odd pieces, 

3s. 6d. p carriage paid.—H. J. GA9SON, Rye. 

READERS will oblige by mentioning Gar- 
dknino lLLU8TRATBpwfifenaQswerinc.auli4rtiaements. 
Business firms are alwaysfcleas|<Ttdfti -ear ffo* ifojr readers. 


If you are interested in this week’s 

“GARDENING ILLUSTRATED,” 

please order the paper through your local Newsagent, or direct by post 
from the Publisher, at 63, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C. 2. 

The cost is 2d. weekly ; or by post for three months, 2/6; six 

months, 5/-; twelvemonths, 10/-; for Abroad, 12/-. Annual subscribers 
will receive the year’s complete Index to the volume free of charge. 

To Publisher or Newsagent :— 

Please deliver “ Gardening Illustrated ” weekly for which I 
enclose _ 


Name __ 

Address (in full)_ 


(Mr., Mrs., or Miss) 


Printed and Published by the Proprietor, W. Robinson, at the Office, 63, Lfdcoln's lan [Fields, Loudon, W.C. t— 
July 14, 1917. Telephone; Holboru 731. 
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NOTES FROM BRITISH COLUMBIA. 

I often wonder at which season my British 
Columbia garden is most delightful. I 
think it must be now—June 1st. The 
Creeping Dogwood (Cormis canadensis) is 
in full flower. It is a dense creeper, and 
its snowy-white flowers, each from 1 inch 
to 2 inches across, with blue-grey centres, 
make a fine show. The Tree Dogwood is 
in full blossom, too; its flowers are each 
about 0 inches across. The garden is a 
sheen of blue Collinsia and pink Valeri- 
anella. The seed-pods of all my Erythro- 
iiiums are standing in pink and blue. The 
British Columbia Wallflower (Erysimum 
asperum) is a mass of yellow (golden in 
the sunset). Purple and white Heather 
are in full flower. My terraced wall is a 
mass of Phlox Douglasi, Pentstemon Men- 
ziesii, scarlet Castillelas, Fritillaria lan- 
eeolata, blue Camassia, and many others. 
Our rare Fritillaria kamschatcensis is in 
full flower, the blooms all at the top. 

Then this is the time for our flne- 
foliaged plants. A plant of Smilacina 
racemosa is 9 feet across, and has seventy 
spikes of fragrant white flowers. I like 
the foliage of Smilacina amplexicaulis 
better, it has rough leaves, and its cream 
flowers are at the tip. It is a very attrac¬ 
tive plant, and tfias such vermilion-red 
berries in the' autumn. Disporum 
(Prosartes) Oreganum is like it, but has 
shining, smooth leaves and long white 
bells. Its bright-yellow berries are plenti¬ 
ful on the plant in the autumn. Smila- 
eina stellata romps about pretty enough. 
Achlys triphylla is lovely Just now, so are 
Trautvettaria palmata, Thalictrum occi- 
dentale, with its brown and claret tassels, 
and many other lovely fine-foliaged plants. 
Adi^ntum hispidulum has black stalks, 
each over 1 foot high, and the little Pellaea 
densa is beautiful in the rock garden. 

There are some rare plants now in 
bloom. Two very shy ones, Rubus pedatus 
and Rubus lasiococcus, both with white 
flowers, and loving shade, trail about the 
logs in the wood. Pyrola uniflora is a 
precious little plant, and its flower has a 
delicious scent; and yet another tiny one, 
the smallest plant in the garden, Roman- 
zoffia unulaskensis/about an inch high, has 
a root like a Potato—white at times, and 
almost black when it has died down. The 
scarlet Columbine is all over the place. 
Our Mossy Spirma (S. i>ectinata) is lovely. 
Vaceinium parvifolium is in beautiful leaf, 
its flowers are green bells or hollow balls, 
and one does not see them until they fall 
on the ground. The Saxifrages are in 
flower, S. Marshalli, the rarest we have, 
was finer than we have ever seen it. The 
grouse destroy it, and two heavy snowfalls 
two years running have done for the 
grouse, and as there are no grouse my 
British Columbia Orchid (Calypso borealis) 
flourished, and I had the pleasure of 
watching some hundreds of plants for 
about three weeks growing in a Mossy 
place under the trees outside the garden, 
their pretty, pink flowers holding them¬ 
selves very straight and having a delicious 
scent. Susan Stoker.* 

Cowlchan Lake, British Columbia. 

D, a ,t,z«fsr(2oogle 


NOTE3 OF THE WEEK. 

Two first-rate Dlanthl.— One is Ccesar’s 
Mantle, raised a good many years ago at 
Wenlock Abbey. This is now flowering 
splendidly, and was untouched by frost. 
Another very beautiful plant, about 
6 inches high, -was given me by Mr. 
Jenkins. It has red flowers with cream- 
coloured splashes.— E. Charles Buxton, 
Coed Derw , Bettws-y-Coed. 

The Californian Fuchsia (Zauschneria 
californica).—This promises well, having 
stood the Arctic conditions of last winter 
without any protection whatever. It was 
established at the foot of a bush of Aloysia 
cltriodora, which, by the way, was killed 
to the ground. This Californian plant is a 
precious thing for late effect in the rock 
garden.—W. D., Bexhill. 

The dashing of Azaleas and Rhodo¬ 
dendrons. —In reference to the above I 
would say that masses of Rhododendrons, 
with here and there bushes of the yellow 
Ghent Azaleas coming out of the nearly- 
joined branches of the former, are beauti¬ 
ful, and many passers by pause at my front 
gates to admire the combination on the 
carriage drive.— West Riding. 

The Orange Ball-tree (Buddleia globosa) 
In 8ootland.— There are few Scottish gar¬ 
dens in which this is met with in a thriving 
condition, but at Monreith it flowers 
freely. It Is grown as a bush, and cer¬ 
tainly looks much better than if it were 
trained against a wall, a method which 
we are apt to adopt with shrubs of un¬ 
certain hardiness.—S. Abnott. 

Azara mlcrophylla In the open.— This 
has generally been treated as a wall shrub, 
und in some cases has been trained too 
Closely to the wall, with the result that 
its natural habit and beauty are lost. At 
Monreith there is a fine plant grown with¬ 
out support at the back of one of the 
flower borders, and this shows how much 
we lose by training it against a wall or 
fence, Sir Herbert Maxwell’s plant being 
far more beautiful when allowed to de¬ 
velop naturally. 

Spring-flowering rook plants In 1917.— 

A friend, writing to us from Clapton Com¬ 
mon, London, E., says : “ This has been a 
wonderful year for flowers, but what a 
winter it was. I lost several things which 
, I thought were quite hardy, while, on the 
other hand, one or two, reputedly tender, 
have come through quite well. The 
silvery-leaved Saxifrages have bloomed 
this year more freely than I have ever 
seen them. Lithospermum graminifolium 
has been a Joy this year.” 

The Phea8ant'8-tall Grass.— I sent you a 
note at the beginning of the month de¬ 
ploring the destruction of the Pheasant’s- 
tail Grass and the scarcity of seedlings as 
com pa red with former years. On the 5th 
inst. I found fresh growths on various old 
plants believed to be quite dead, and a 
number of seedlings which were certainly 
not in existence two days previously. At 
the end of March a very large plant was 
pulled up from under some bushes, where 
It was overgrown by weeds. This is now 
quite a fine specimen, as good as it was 
last summer. I should like to know how 
this beautiful Grass has stood the winter 
in other gardens.— E. Charles Buxton, 
Coed Derw, Bettws-y-Coed. 


Stuartiae.— Stuartia pentagyna and S. 
pseudo-Camellia, both planted twelve years 
ago or more, have made healthy growth, 
but have hitherto failed to flower. S. 
pentagyna, which is the most in shade, is, 
however, showing bloom-buds this year for 
the first time, but S. pseudo-Camellia is still 
flowerless. Perhaps, however, these shrubs 
have to attain a considerable age before 
they can be expected to flower.— D’Arcy 
W. Reeve, Friars , Matfield, Paddock Wood . 

A hybrid Poppy.— Last year I noticed 
what appeared to be a cross between 
Papaver nudicaule and P. atlanticum (or 
pilosum hybridum). It was over 2 feet in 
height. No seedlings have come up this 
season, but 1 notice two plants very simi¬ 
lar. They are much taller than any 
Iceland Poppies here, with semi-double 
flowers of a deep orange colour. Both 
these were seeded under P. atlanticum.— 
E. Charles Buxton, Coed Derw , Bctlws-y - 
Coed. 

Our spring overseas.— Our ugly spring 
seems to have been world-wide. Mr. J. W. 
Elliott, writing to us from Pittsburg, 
June 11th, says : “ We have had the worst 
spring here ever experienced—very gold, 
dark, and for the last two weeks exceed¬ 
ingly wet, so it is extremely hard to get 
any work done. Strawberries, Pteonies, 
and practically everything are two weeks 
later than usual. By actual count we 
have had only six fine days since the first 
of April.” 

Lonloera tragophylla.— The men who 

baptise new plants have a fine talent in 
inventing names of little beauty, and the 
above-named, instead of bearing its pre¬ 
sent name, might well have been called 
the Noble Honeysuckle. As in many other 
families, there are more names than dis¬ 
tinction, but here we have a beautiful 
climbing shrub, the flowers larger than 
those of the best-known Honeysuckles and 
of a clear yellow. On a wall at Wake- 
hurst it grows freely, running into shrubs 
near. It is a native of China.—W. 

Incarvlllea Delavayl.— In early July few 
of the choicer hardy plants are more at¬ 
tractive when in bloom than Incarvlllea 
Delavayi. Of rather doubtful hardiness 
in some districts, it succeeds in a marked 
way in this neighbourhood, and some ex¬ 
ceptionally good clumps were noted re¬ 
cently at St. Mary’s Isle. The erect habit 
of the stems, with the bold, massive 
clusters of pink blooms, combined with the 
elegant foliage of the plant, ought to make 
it more popular in such neighbourhoods as 
this.—W. McG., Balmac. 

DIanthus Napoleon III.— A fine pan of 
this brilliant crimson hybrid Mule Pink 
exhibited by Mr. J. C. Allgrove recently 
recalls the value of one of the best low- 
growing perennials flowering in July. 
Twelve inches or 15 inches high, and of a 
sturdy, vigorous habit of growth, it, like 
others of its class, requires to be increased 
from cuttings periodically—annually is the 
safest plan—in order to /ensure a goodly 
stock. In its class it is unequalled for 
colour and lowly stature. Where edgings 
are used for herbaceous borders the crim¬ 
son Mule Pink should always find a place, 
while a belt of it would be particularly 
effective. Like Dianthus barbatus raagni- 
flcus—also a good plant—it seems to he 
happiest In a good holding calcareous 
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loam, and both arc easily increased by 
heel cuttings inserted in a cold frame in 
sandy soil.—E. II. J. 

HabranthU8 pratensis. — There were 
some notes in recent numbers of Garden¬ 
ing as to the hardiness of this bulb and its 
immunity from vsovcre frost. I have it in 
a dry situation under a wall facing E.S.E., 
and have found it come up regularly with¬ 
out any protection. This year, however, it 
tried to flower at ground-level, the blooms 
opening, or attempting to open, as they 
pushed through the soil, but they were 
eaten by slugs.— D’Arcy W. Reeve, Friars, 
Matfield, Paddock Wood. 

Freeing Apricots.—I have found Apricots 
fruit very well and not die back so much 
If grown partly in chalk and old turf, 
no manure, and well watered in dry 
w’eather. I have lots of flowering Kale 
close to the fruit-trees, but no bees, but I 
find syringing the blossoms very effective. 

I have this year a splendid crop of Apri¬ 
cots, which required a good deal of 
thinning. I picked 170 off one tree, and 
there are still quite 200 on it, and I had a 
good crop last year. I am trying layering 
soon. — Charles Phelips, Shillingstone, 
Dorset. 

Loss of annual flowers in 1917.— 1 miss 
some of my best-loved annual flowers this 
year, among others the charming 
Rhodanthe, the Swan River Daisy, fairest 
of the Daisies claiming the term blue; 
also some of the smaller Californian 
annuals, Leptoeiphons and Sand Ver¬ 
benas. We have had worse weather in 
May and cannot blame that, the more 
likely cause being bad seed. Much of the 
best seed-growing land of Europe be¬ 
ing closed to us, owing to the war, may 
account for some failures. Is the failure 
general? Are w r e wise to sow annuals only 
in spring? Some self-sown Gentianette 
(Phacelia campanularia) in the Rose beds 
were none the worse for the hard winter 
and spring, and so I hope to sow t a bed of 
this really beautiful flower in the lightest 
and best soil, which will not prevent me 
sowing it in spring also. If an annual 
will survive our winters it is the best way. 
Also I hope to try the great Pimpernel of 
N. Africa, wilicb should be hardy, as so 
much of N. Africa has a cold winter.—W. 

Grand climbing Roses. — From Mr. 
George Paul, the Old Nurseries, Cheshunt, 
come vigorous shoots of some varieties 
raised in the nursery and wilicli are named 
forms of hi mala lea and bear so good a 
name. They run up trees like great 
climbers and will have a distinct use in 
being out of the way of the pruner, whose 
mark is often a dismal one. Some of my 
best pieces of big Roses are never touched 
by the pruning knife.—W. 

- “ W.,” who writes in the issue of 

Gardening for June 30, page 347, of the 
climbing China Rose Cramoisie Supcrieur 
rambling over a tall Holly, will doubtless 
be interested in the above, a new, if small, 
set exhibited before the Royal Horticul¬ 
tural Society by Messrs. Paul and Son, 
Cheshunt, on June 19th last. They are 
hybrids resulting from the crossing of* the 
strong - growing Rosa hiinalaica — by 
which, I suppose, is meant the Himalayan 
form of Rosa Brunorii (R. moschata)—and 
Polyantha sorts, and, having proved 
hardy—an attribute occasionally lacking 
in the species named in severe winters— 
are calculated in the near future to pro¬ 
vide new features of interest in garden 
landscape. The newcomers, “ alba plena ” 
and “ rosea plena,” are not, it is true, 
endowed with the brilliant colouring of 
the China Rose nailed, hence -will not 
compare with .it. if tliis^|cspc|k I pvt the 


fact that in a couple of years they reach' 
a height of 30 feet to 35 feet, while proof 
of their exceptional development, also 
indicates the lines on wiiich they may be 
used to advantage in the wild garden or 
elsewiiere. The masses of flowers are 
suggestive of Felicite Perpetue—the pink 
one particularly so—though they are 
larger and more double. Their coming, 
too, reminds me that thirty-five or more 
years ago the late Mr. Macintosh, in his 
garden at Weybridge, planted Rosa 
Brunoni in the shrubbery borders, allow¬ 
ing it to climb and ramble at will among 
the taller shrubs and conifers.—E. H. 
Jenkins. 


FRUIT. 

THE SLOE NOT FRUITING. 

I am much puzzled to account for the fact 
that some Sloe bushes here never bear a 
fruit. They form a hedgerow 10 feet or 
more in height, proportionately wide, and 
many yards long. Every year they are 
smothered with blossom, but I have never 
seen a fruit on them. I have examined 
the flowers with the lens, and to all ap¬ 
pearance the stigma is perfect and the 
usual complement of anthers is there, but 
whether they open and shed the pollen I 
could not discover. Not far away there is 
another hedgerow composed of this fruit 
and which in most seasons bears abun¬ 
dantly, the soil being apparently identi¬ 
cal. *A man who has worked many years 
on the land says that he has never knowm 
of a similar instance. I could understand 
a single bush being sterile, but there are 
dozens of them, and it seems strange that 
over a period of twenty years not one 
single fruit should have been formed. As 
the Sloe increases by means of seeds these 
bushes must have come originally from 
fertile parents. How is it, then, that they 
are all sterile? 

Have any of your readers witnessed any¬ 
thing similar? The man above-mentioned 
says he never has, and he has worked on 
farms in various parts of England. It is 
also curious that Damson stones that came 
accidentally into ground have produced 
the common Sloe, and this year they are 
full of fruit. I allowed them to remain, 
as I was curious to see what kind of fruit 
they w T ould produce, but it does not differ 
from the common si>ecies. Strange to say, 
Loudon, in the ‘‘ Hortus Britannieus,” 
does not mention the Damson. He gives 
Prunus domestica (the Plum), a native of 
this country, and Prunus spinosa, of which 
he mentions three varieties, and the 
Bullace (Prunus insititia), but with the 
added word ‘‘grafted,” which I do not 
understand. The Damson, as is w’ell 
known, varies much in quality. I have 
seen it stated that the popular Crittenden 
or Farleigh, Prolific Damson was dis¬ 
covered in a liedgerow r . J. Cornhill. 


Stone-splitting in Peaches.— Some varie¬ 
ties of Peaches are more liable to splitting 
of the stones than others, although even 
in the case of those which are. generally 
speaking, free from that fault, there may 
be individual faulty fruits. The defect in 
such stones is, perhaps, somewhat difficult 
to explain, but it is usually ascribed to 
one or two causes. The first is imperfect 
fertilisation of the blooms, and especially 
of the flowers on trees grown in the open. 
In such cases the pollen ought to be dis¬ 
tributed by means of a camel-hair brush, 
a rabbit’s tail, or something of a similar 
nature. The second cause of stone¬ 
splitting may be attributable to a de¬ 
ficiency of lime in the soil. This can easily 
be corrected by applying dressings of 


freshly-slaked lime twice during the grow¬ 
ing season, in such quantities as will make 
the surface of the border uniformly white. 
While these are the generally accepted ex¬ 
planations of stone-cracking, no doubt 
other causes may contribute. Thus, for 
instance, imperfectly-ripened wood, or 
consistent overcropping, combined with 
insect attacks, might conceivably have 
something to do w r ith the matter. So, too, 
might the cessation of watering and of 
syringing after the crop lias been gathered. 
—A Scottish Gardener. 


, WAR ECONOMY. 

In your issue of May 26th last ft Scottish 
Gardener” mentioned, in “War Eco¬ 
nomy,” the cutting off of the hunches of 
Grapes. It would be most interesting if 
he or one of your correspondents would go 
rather further into the matter, and say' 
what further work and expense would be 
saved.—J. B. 

[My point was not so much the saving 
effected for a season or two, but the false 
economy w'hich led to the rooting out of 
Vines in good health and full bearing in 
order to reduce labour. I ventured to as¬ 
sert that by cutting off the bunches and 
giving the rods their head—within limits— 
for a season more satisfaction would be 
ultimately given. Of course, in such a 
case, as “ J. B.” suggests, further economy 
w r ould result. As the vinery might quite 
safely be ventilated fully day and night, 
the vigilance which is necessary when rods 
are carrying a crop would be, to a great 
extent, done awmy with. It is well known 
that plentiful supplies of fresh air are 
inimical to insect pests, and vaporising 
w T ould hardly be needed. Of course, in 
such a case, a certain amount of stopping 
would be desirable, and this could be done 
at practically any convenient time. Fire- 
beat being unnecessary, it follows that 
stoking w r ould be eliminated, this including 
the w r eekly work incurred in cleaning flues, 
soot-boxes, etc. Not the least economy 
would be found in the fuel bill. In most 
gardens this is now- a very serious con¬ 
sideration. Not only is the price of coal 
or of coke excessive, but in remote country 
places the increased cost of cartage makes 
it still more expensive. And there is the 
growing difficulty of obtaining supplies to 
contend with. To be sure, all these econo¬ 
mies would follow were the Vines rooted 
out, but the war cannot last for ever, and 
replanting and growing on new rods can¬ 
not be done in a season. More than likely, 
too, when Potatoes, or sa la dings, or Toma¬ 
toes have been taken.from the border, it 
would mean the renewal of that also, and 
new r borders are by no means inexpensive. 
So that, in my own opinion, I would be 
decidedly against rooting out, hut would 
remove the bunches and rest the rods until 
happier times return. 1 hare omitted to 
touch on the question of watering. That, 
however, in these days of hoses, both for 
watering and syringing, is neither here 
nor there.— A Scottish Gardener.] 


Raspberries. —Loosely tie in the young 
canes required for fruiting next season and 
remove all weak and surplus growths in 
order that as much light and air as pos¬ 
sible may reach those left. Copious sup¬ 
plies of w ater must be given in dry weather, 
especially on light soils. If manure-water 
is obtainable, this will be -very beneficial, 
as the Raspberry is a gross feeder.— 
F. \V. G. _ 

“ The Flower Garden and Home 

Grounds."— New Edit isn, 15th, revised, toith descriptions 
0 / aU the best itants, trees, and shrubs, their culture and 
arrangement, illustrated on t cood. Cloth, medium too, 15s. .* 
post free, 15s. 6d. 0/ all Booksellers or from the offies 

of Gardening! Illustrated, 65, Lincoln's In* FUUs. 
London, W.C. t. Pdl from 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

ROSES. 

ROSR EDITH GIFFORD. 

This Rose lias stood the test, of time, 
especially as a Rose for the house, where, 
in its half-expanded state, it lasts well. It 
is a Rose that does well on its natural 
roots, forming neat bushes in a free, open 
soil. It may, indeed, be said to do in any 
way, and, grouped in a bold way, affords 
a store of fine Roses for the house. W. 

[A coloured plate of this Rose, by the 
late H. G. Moon, appeared in The Garden , 


catalogues. Mrs. Gore, in her “ Rose 
Glower’s Manual,” published in 1838, de¬ 
scribes ten yellow Roses of this class, 
numbering them two to eleven. These are 
difficult to identify, even with the full de¬ 
scriptions given. I have a copy of the 
Rose catalogue of Messrs. P. Dawson and 
Son, Edinburgh, dated 1S44-5, and this 
names five yellow varieties. These are :— 
“Yellow-haired Laddie, Castle Menzies”; 
“Yellow-haired Lassie, Castle Menzies”; 
“Yellow Ilarrisoni”; “Yellow Victoria 
Hybrid”; and “Yellow Williams’ Double 
Hybrid.” The first two are priced at 
2s. Cd. each and the others at 3s. Gd. each. 
—S. Arxott. 


benefited by it. For many years I have 
watched the growth of Roses in various 
soils and the manner of their manuring. 
In low-lying and naturally cold soils the 
straw litter mulch answered, while on 
high, dry ground a thin coating of half- 
rotted manure was the better. I find 
that the plants thrive best when judi¬ 
ciously fed with liquid - manure and 
mulched with rich manure during May and 
June when new roots are growing freely.— 
G. G. B. b t, y 

Roses from cuttings.—The most success 
which has attended my propagation of 
Roses from cuttings has been when the 
half-ripened shoots, planted in the open 
ground, have been secured between the 



Rose Edith Gifford « 


Vol. XXXIII., p. 310, proving its un¬ 
doubted value for eo many years, even in 
these days of so many novelties in Roses. 
Edith Gifford first flowered in 1884. It 
was raised by Guillot in 1883, the parents 
being Mme. Falcot and Perle des Jardins.] 


VOTES AND REPLIES. 

The double yellow Scotch Rose.—This 
old Rose has always been a favourite in 
cottage and other gardens in the south of 
Scotland, and even in the poorest soil and 
utterly neglected it may be seen flowering 
freely. It is again in flower, the first 
bloom having oi>ened w r ith me on June 
17th. It is tantaUsi-Hg to those interested 
in these old Rosas to/Bare tefjslpicli for 
the varieties nainfcd-lir-tnt oJpUfcLks and 


Rose Trier.—For many years I have 
grown this Rose, and almost without ex¬ 
ception I have gathered blooms without a 
break from June to October, and fre¬ 
quently into November. It is not by any 
means a rampant grower, and, therefore, 
does not smother everything within its 
reach, as in the case of other climbers, like 
Dorothy Perkins and Crimson Rambler, 
for example. Trier bears huge clusters of 
semi-double, creamy-white flowers, with 
golden anthers, and is fragrant. I am at 
a loss to understand why more do not 
grow this very charming Rose. —Wood- 
bast wick. 

Feeding Roses.—In my opinion the roots 
are all too often covered by too much wet, 
stodgy manure in many low-lying gardens, 
and I do not see how the plants can be 


middle of August and the end of Sep¬ 
tember. Those of the Rambler tyj>e root 
very quickly if planted in sandy soil near 
to a wall. No attempt should be made to 
remove them before the following autumn, 
as by that time they can safely be shifted. 
One may get a fence of Rambler Roses 
soon by inserting cuttings this autumn.— 
WoODB AST WICK. 

Rosa altaica.—A large plant of the 
Altai Rose has been magnificent this year 
in my garden. I dare not venture to 
hazard a guess as to the number of blooms 
on this plant at a time, but it is over 9 feet 
high and of proportionate size otherwise, 
and has been laden with its white flowers. 
It is an exquisite single Rose and brooks 
no rival amoMg the! Single white-flowered 
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QARDEN PE8TS AND FRIENDa 

WART DISEASE OF POTATOES. 
Wart disease of Potatoes has spread not 
only throughout the area known for years 
past to be infected, but it has appeared, 
spasmodically it is true, In several new 
places. Steps have been taken to make the 
requirements of the Board’s Orders better 
known, and leaflets and warning notices 
have been widely distributed. Large 
posters, Illustrated with photographic re¬ 
productions of Potatoes attacked by wart 
disease and by corky scab, have been ex¬ 
hibited in many prominent places, and the 
Board's inspectors, ably seconded in many 
counties by the police and the officers of 
the local authorities, have been diligent in 
searching for the disease. As a result a 
very large number of new cases have been 
scheduled, and the occupiers warned as to 
their liabilities. The greatest number of 
new cases has been found in Glamorgan. 
In many parts of the county every allot¬ 
ment, every garden, and almost every plot 
of cultivated land is affected, so that it Is 
hardly possible to find any limit to the in¬ 
fection. In such cases groups of allot¬ 
ments, or rows of gardens attached to 
houses in a street, have been declared in¬ 
fected areas, and a vigorous attempt made 
to bring the whole district under control. 
The reports on the intensity of the disease 
present indicate that the Infection has been 
active for years past. Another district in 
which much disease has been found is 
South Lancashire. The allotments and 
small gardens here have, as is well known, 
been declared infected in large numbers 
for some time, but several farms were re¬ 
ported as having infected patches on them, 
or even infected fields, which formerly 
were believed to be free. Renewed inspec¬ 
tion has led to the discovery of very many 
farms bearing diseased crops, some of 
which were qndoubtedly the cause of 
spreading disease to other places. It has 
‘been necessary to take legal proceedings 
in several cases against the occupiers for 
failure to report the presence of disease. 
A third district in which the number of 
scheduled premises has been very largely 
increased is the county of Durham, chiefly 
among the collieries. * It is feared that the 
number of cases in this district is by no 
means complete. Other places are Car¬ 
narvonshire, Merioneth, the West Riding 
of Yorkshire, and Nottinghamshire. New 
eases have, of course, been found through¬ 
out the Infected counties, but in relatively 
small numbers. Sporadic cases, very 
puzzling as regards their origin, have been 
found in several new districts. Three 
allotments near the New Forest, at a dis¬ 
tance of many miles from any other in¬ 
fected place, have been discovered. 
Another case was reported from near 
Poole. A case was reported from Swindon 
and another from Bletchley. Several 
cases were discovered at Surbiton, where 
an infected area was declared, and an out¬ 
break took place at Putney. In none of 
these cases could any definite origin be 
traced. The owners had often never seen 
the disease before, and Potatoes from the 
same consignment planted in an adjoining 
garden remained free from attack. 

If, however, the continued spread of the 
disease and the Inability of the Board to 
check its progress from place to place are 
disquieting, the results of the Board’s 
policy of dealing with infected premises 
once the disease has been discovered are 
highly satisfactory. Wherever the resist¬ 
ant varieties of Potatoes have been planted 
In place of the susceptible varieties good 
crops have been raised. In a few instances 
where the wrong varieties have -been sup¬ 
plied in error di^ease^h|is but 
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this, so far from injuring the reputation 
of the kinds recommended by the Board, 
has led to a better appreciation of thenras 
soon as the cause of the failure was ex¬ 
plained. The result has been that in many 
allotments and cottage gardens the acre¬ 
age under Potatoes has increased. Instead 
of the miserably small crops, covered with 
disease, an abundant yield of sound tubers 
has been obtained, and in some centres 
growers who had abandoned Potato grow¬ 
ing in despair have taken up the culture 
again. In a recent prosecution in Notting¬ 
hamshire one witness declared that since 
the Board had imposed their regulations 
the return from the Potatoes planted in 
the allotments he was acquainted with had 
increased threefold. The Chairman of the 
County Agricultural Committee at a horti¬ 
cultural show in Glamorgan said : “ From 
what your men say it appears that the 
crop of Potatoes at Mardy this year will 
be six times that of any previous year,” 
while a local tradesman said that prior to 
1914 his annual trade in seed Potatoes 
did not exceed one ton, while in 1915 he 
sold over seven tons, all of the immune 
varieties. Similar statements were made 
at several other shows in the district. The 
Board are informed that the allotment- 
holders in Stafford, who a few years ago 
had almost abandoned Potato growing, are 
now taking it up again as they are able to 
get good crops, thanks to the introduction 
of immune varieties. In Lancashire the 
success of these varieties has given a fresh 
stimulus to Potato planting, and similar 
stories are repeated from other places. 
This is no doubt chiefly due to the merits 
of the Potatoes themselves, which are not 
only resistant to the disease, but give 
better yields than the old susceptible varie¬ 
ties, though some part of the credit may 
be claimed for the policy adopted by the 
Board. Not only is a list of immune varie¬ 
ties sent to every occupier of infected pre¬ 
mises, but steps have been taken to pre¬ 
pare a series of lists of local and other 
dealers who stock these varieties, which is 
sent on application to every prospective 
grower, while every encouragement has 
been given to groups of allotment-holders 
to form co-operative societies for the pur¬ 
chase of seed Potatoes. A very large num¬ 
ber of such societies has been formed as a 
direct result of this policy, and the result 
•has in nearly every case given great satis¬ 
faction. It is proposed to extend this sys¬ 
tem even further this season, and a list of 
growers who are able to supply seed has 
been prepared for circulation. It is obvi¬ 
ous that the successful cultivation of 
Potatoes is much helped by a system which 
brings to the occupier of such infected 
premises information as to what Potatoes 
he should plant and where he can obtain 
them. 

The Board have taken steps in another 
direction to assist such Potato growers. 
Owing to the kindness Of the Board of 
Guardians and the master of the work- 
house at Ormsklrk an extensive tract of 
land has been put at their disposal for 
testing for immunity to wart disease the 
new varieties of Potatoes that are put on 
the market, while the opportunity is also 
taken to test their cropping value. Over 
200 varieties have now been tested, and a 
detailed descriptive list of those which 
have been found to resist the attack of 
wart disease has been published. Facili¬ 
ties were given to farmers and others inter 
ested in the subject to examine the crops 
just before lifting time, and the Potatoes, 
both those which are resistant to disease 
and those which are not, were exhibited 
at the Ormskirk Potato Show which took 
place last October. The exhibit formed an 
important feature of the show, which at¬ 


tracted visitors from all parts of the king- 
dom. A public conference was held on the 
second day of the show at which an inter¬ 
esting discussion on several matters re¬ 
lating to Potato culture took place. The 
question of synonyms in varieties and the 
methods by which wart disease is spread 
were the chief subjects. During the past 
year several experiments were conducted 
at the Pathological Laboratory at Kew 
with the object of Investigating certain 
problems connected with this disease, and 
Mr. Cotton, by whom the experiment has 
been carried out, was able to make some 
important announcements at the confer¬ 
ence. In the first place he declared that 
he had been able to show that the theory 
which had always been held that Syncby- 
trium (the causal organism of wart 
disease) never attacks any plant except 
the Potato is incorrect, as he had succeeded 
in showing that two solanaeeous weeds 
(Solanum nigrum and Solanum Dulcamara) 
had developed distinct though small signs 
of disease when grown in pots containing 
infected soil. He also emphasised the fact 
that the disease may be conveyed on the 
soil adhering to even sound tubers, as sus¬ 
ceptible varieties grown in pots infected 
With soil washed from immune tubers, 
grown on the trial ground at Ormskirk, 
had taken the disease. The discovery re¬ 
garding the susceptibility of the two weeds 
is, perhaps, more interesting from a scien¬ 
tific than a practical point of view, but the 
fact that disease may be conveyed by the 
soil on immune tubers is both interesting 
and important, since it not only indicates 
a new source of possible infection, but also 
further establishes the absolute immunity 
of the resistant varieties. Further experi¬ 
ments will be conducted during the coming 
year .—Journal of the Board of Agriculturt. 


"NOTES} AND REPLIES. 

The Peacock Butterfly.— Herewith I en¬ 
close three black caterpillars of which 
there were some hundreds on a clump of 
Nettles. I thought it might interest you 
to see them, as people here do not seem to 
have seen them nefore. . I shall be glad to 
hear if you know this caterpillar and anv 
information about it.—A. C. P. 

[The caterpillars sent are those of the 
beautiful peacock butterfly which, for¬ 
tunately, is not a pest of garden plauts, 
devoting itself entirely or almost entirely 
to the Stinging Nettle.] 

Birds fn the garden. —The present agita¬ 
tion against our garden birds seems to me 
a very senseless one. They do, certainly, 
deprive us of a certain amount of fruit 
and of vegetables, such as Peas, etc., but 
we have to be at some cost for all our 
domestic animals. If we keep a horse or 
dog a certain amount has to be spent on 
their food and housing, and In return we 
have their service and companionship. 
Now, the birds are the most useful ser¬ 
vants we have, destroying a huge multi¬ 
tude of insects. Their crops are seldom 
empty of worms, beetles, flies, etc., etc., 
which, if left alone, would do Infinitely 
more harm to our gardens than the birds 
themselves. I remember hearing of a 
similar agitation in a district in Scotland 
some years ago, when all the sparrows 
were got rid of and their destroyers re¬ 
joiced over the riddance. A few years, 
however, showed the fallacy of their 
theory, for the insects increased to such 
an extent that, instead of flourishing 
crops, the country presented the appear¬ 
ance of a plague-stricken district, and 
caterpillars and greenfly destroyed the 
crops. At present I am, as far as I can. 
protecting my own Cherries and Straw¬ 
berries from tjhe birds, but I believe I 
should lose far more than I should gain 
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wore the birds themselves done away with, 
and I think others would find the same.— 
H. F. W. 

Cabbage-moths and caterpillars.— Much 
damage is done to Cabbages, Cauliflowers, 
and other vegetables by the caterpillars of 
the Cabbage-moth and of the common 
white Butterfly. The moth and the butter¬ 
fly should be destroyed when possible ; but 
a more effective mode of attack is to search 
the Cabbages, etc., from time to time and 
pick off and kill the caterpillars. Occa¬ 
sional spraying or watering with soapy 
water is also effective. Carbolic soap is 
perhaps the best, and a good “ lather ” 
should be used (about one ounce of soap 
to one gallon of water). It is necessary to 
begin operations when the Cabbages are 
small and the caterpillars are young. A 
watch should also be kept on the Cab¬ 
bages for the eggs of white butterflies. 
The eggs are orange-yellow in colour, and 
are laid in small groups. The fences or 


chief in gardens and farms cannot be dis¬ 
puted, but if they can be induced to leave 
the young succulent seedlings wdien well 
supplied with water the experiment is at 
least worth trying.—K. R. W. 

Slugs.—I do not remember such a plague 
of slugs. Hordes of them are at work, 
and, suited bv the showery weatner, tney 
are doing a lot of damage. One would 
have thought that the severe winter w'ould 
have thinned their numbers, but they seem 
to have, on the contrary, increased. To 
thin them, free dressings of fresh, dry soot 
are being used, but these reauire renewal 
almost after every shower if tney are to be 
effective.—W. McG. 


ROOM AND WINDOW. 

THE LARGE NATIVE FORGET-ME-NOT 
AS A CUT FLOWER. 

This beautiful plant is a large and very 
free-growing form of our true waterside 
Forget-me-not, wTiich also graces the banks 


as to why cutting a portion from the 
stem end each day tends to keep them 
fresh, new pores ready to “drink” 
being thus opened. Otherwise, the 
stems become w’ater-soaked. 

The first thing to do in unpacking a 
box of flowers is to lift them out with 
care. Then takeeach flow r er separately 
and stand in cold water so deep that 
only the bloom will appear above ttie 
surface. When this has been done, 
carry the flowers, still In the deep 
water, to a cold room or, better still, 
stand them in an ice chest. At the end 
of an hour, unless they have been 
bruised in transit, it will be found 
that the stems have stiffened and all 
tendency towards withering has disap- 
I>eared. If this is not the case, add a 
few drops of aromatic spirits of am¬ 
monia to the w\ater. This seldom fails 
to revive a flow'er that is not wholly 
past doing anything with. 



The large Forget-me-not in the house. 


walls surrounding Cabbage ground should 
Ik* examined for the speckled white or grey 
chrysalis of the white butterfly. The 
brown chrysalis of the Cabbage-moth may 
be found and destroyed in the soil w’hile 
the land is being worked.— Food Production 
Department. 

Sparrows. — These are in many places 
most destructive, and at one time they 
used to do a great deal of damage to vege¬ 
table seedlijngs and other subjects in my 
small suburban garden. The young leaves 
of Pinks were particular favourites. Three 
years ago it was suggested by a bird-loving 
friend of mine that perhaps the sparrows 
might be seeking moisture. The experi¬ 
ment was tried of placing plenty of water 
so that they had ready access to it, and 
since that time the young seedling plants 
and the Pinks have been left alone. 
Furthermore, the sparrow r s do a certain 
amount of good by eating green fly on the 
Roses. That sparw5wfc do a dealt q! mis- 
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of thousands of rivers in Europe and N. 
Asia. It is the most precious plant I have, 
and one of its good uses is in a large bow r l 
in the house on hot summer days. It also 
forms a lovely carpet beneath Tea and 
China Roses, to the surprise of the com¬ 
mon man, w ho thinks good Roses can only 
be grown on soil heavily top-dressed with 
dung. W. 


CUT FLOWERS FOR THE SICK. 
An American journal of nursing has some 
good ideas 

It is a popular error to believe that 
flow’ers should be transferred directly 
from the garden to the packing box. 
On the other hand, if the flowers are 
put into deep waiter for several hours, 
or until the stems have absorbed suffi¬ 
cient water to replace the sap lost in 
the separation from the parent stem, 
they become as fresh as before cutting. 
In this is also found the explanation 


Flowers of stiff, upright growth 
should be put into a vase sufficiently 
tall to humour this habit and contain¬ 
ing enough water to prevent the long 
stems from becoming thirsty. Low 
bowls and baskets art; for short¬ 
stemmed flow’ers only. 

The nurse should never allow flowers 
to remain over night in the sick-room. 
Instead, she should carry them to a 
cool, well-ventilated place. They must 
not, liow’ever, be exposed to a direct 
current of air or they will wither. 


A good room plant. —Ten years ago I 
purchased two plants of Nandina domes- 
tica, about a foot high. Two years later 
someone took them out of the greenhouse 
and put them into the drawing-room, 
where they have remained ever since with 
only the occasional attention a housemaid 
has deigned to bestow. They have not 
grown much, but remain delightfully fresh 
and green.— f rorT -| 
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GARDEN FOOD. 


OATMEAL AND BREAD. 

An article written by Dr. E. I. Spriggs, at 
the request of the Food Controller, has 
interest, dealing with the question of how 
to save bread. 

There are many ways, he says, of saving 
wlieaten flour and bread. The first is to 
eatress of them. The second is to replace 
some flour or bread by the foods contain¬ 
ing protein or fat, or both, such as fish, 
Beans, Lentils, margarine, Nuts, cheese, 
eggs, and milk. Less food will then be re¬ 
quired in the form of carbohydrate, such 
as bread. This plan costs more, but should be 
followed by the well-to-do, including those 
earning good wages. The third way is to 
use other kinds of corn in making bread. 
This is an advantage so long as other 
cereals are available and can be diverted 
from less essential uses, as with the 
second way the cost is .greater, but. if 
adopted by those who can afford it, more 
of the cheaper Wheat flour will be left for 
the needy. 

Oatmeal for bread. —The disadvantage 
of oatmeal is that it does not, alone, make 
good bread. The reason why Wheat flour 
gives the best bread is that when it is 
mixed with water a sticky substance called 
gluten is made. The dough rises because 
little bubbles of gas are formed all through 
it; when it is baked the sticky gluten 
holds these little cavities open, so that 
they do not collapse as the bread cools, but 
keep it spongy. Flours which do not con¬ 
tain gluten will make biscuits, but not 
spongy bread. If, however, oatmeal is 
mixed with Wheat flour, we get the double 
advantage of the gluten in the Wheat and 
the protein in the oatmeal. Half oatmeal 
and half flour will make bread, but one- 
third is recommended for daily use, as 
flour already contains, by order, a small 
proportion of other meals. 

[The best bread ever made in our Isles 
was the old oaten cake , made with oatmeal 
and water only. Its form, spoiled with 
factory sugar or other needless additions , 
survives only in the town baker's shop. 
— Ed.] _ 


MANGOLD WITRZEL COOKERY. 


Mas. Pember Reeves, one of the Women 
Directors at the Ministry of Food, said : 
“ If people ate bread more slowly they 
would need less of it. A good many people 
say they dislike war bread, but if they ate 
it slowly and chewed it properly they 
would find it much more digestible and 
also need less of it. 

“ A good substitute for Potatoes is 
Mangold Wurzels, and they ought to be 
used while they are in season. I have 
tried them myself and found the following 
recipes excellent: — 

Grill or baked dishes. -1 lb. Mangold Wurzel, 
k lb. vegetable butter or dripping, two email 
Onions, pepper and salt. Method.—Cook the 
Mangold Wurzel in the butter for about twenty 
minutee or until tender. Then add the Onion 
(which has been previously chopped) and 
pepper and salt. Drain for a moment before 
serving on cooked Lentile, buttered Rice, or 
cheese eauce. 


1 lb. Mangold Wurzel, 2 oz. vegetable butter 
or dripping, two tableepoonfule of stock (vege¬ 
table or meat), a little pepper and salt. 
Method.—Cut the Mangold Wurzel into email 
dice. Duet them in wholemeal flour. Place in 
uaucepan together with the butter and stock, 
and let simmer till tender; but care must be 
taken that the mixture doee not boil. Serve ae 
u vegetable. 

1 lb. Mangold Wurzel. (Cu-t into dice and 
cook as in first recipe.) Drain, and then dip 
into a batter made from the followingOne 
egg, * lb. flour, 2 oz. breadcrumbs, sufficient 
milk to make a nice frying batter. Fry in 
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vegetable butter and other cooking butter or 
dripping. 

[We give this from The Times without 
comment.—E d.] 


Bad bread by order.— Allowing mix¬ 
tures of various flours and Beans, etc., 
has been a mistake ami injurious to many. 
Better far have made the baker make 
Barley or Rye bread pure—both excellent 
breads, as good as that from Wheat or 
Oats, which latter make one of the best 
breads. Country Life says :— 

The popular objection is mostly to 
the use of Bean flour, which it is 
asserted decays very rapidly and may 
be responsible for some illnesses which 
undoubtedly have been caused by eat¬ 
ing bread made of this flour. But the 
main objection is that once the door 
is opened by the admission of so many 
varieties of flour, those who are dis¬ 
honest are tempted to add to the mix¬ 
ture substances that were never put ’ 
into the schedule. There is every¬ 
thing to be said in favour of a pure 
bread. It must be wholesome if made 
out of wholesome flour. It may not be 
so attractive as the loaves to which we 
have been accustomed ; but our fore¬ 
fathers ate bread made of Barley- 
meal or Oatmeal without grumbling, 
and there are many thousands to-day 
who would prefer the loaf manufac¬ 
tured from one flour to a composite 
loaf which is produced by the admix¬ 
ture of many different meals. Cer¬ 
tainly the present system is leading to 
an extraordinary amount of waste. 
When the loaf goes wrong, it not only 
causes it to he thrown away, but 
It creates,the suspicion that all loaves 
of the same brand are in a stage of 
decomposition. 

-It is a great step gained that the 

public recognise at last the fdlly and 
wastefulness of mixing with when ten 
flour substances like Beans and Maiz£ 
that are of an inherently discordant 
nature therewith and require quite dif¬ 
ferent cooking. Maize-meal (not flour) 

Is very largely used in Northern Italy, 
but in the form of polenta, boiled, not 
baked. It requires the same severe 
boiling as does Scotch Oatmeal, and 
Is prepared ill exactly the same way, 
save that it is made stiffer—so stiff 
that when fully cooked It can be turned 
out on to a board, when it will take 
the shape of a flat loaf of its own ac¬ 
cord. When cool this Is cut up into 
hunches with a knife or a piece of 
string or wire, as cheese is cut. Where 
not indigenous the liking for polenta 
Is an acquired taste. Exactly what 
peculiarity of moisture there may be 
In Maize Corn I do not technically 
know, but in Italy it is a matter of 
quite common knowledge that, unless 
it is Very carefully dried before or 
when being ground in the mill, it is 
apt to develop a peculiar kind of 
mouldiness which predisposes those 
who use it much and in undue propor¬ 
tion to the malady that, twenty or 
thirty years ago, was the scourge of 
the North Italian peasantry, the 
pellagra— a malady so protean in its 
forms and so difficult to cope with that 
it might begin with skin disease, and 
in bad cases end in insanity—A 
Former Resident in Italy in The 
Times. 

8herbet In Persia.— The great beverage 
in Persia is sherbet, which is plentifully 
supplied, and of which there are many 
varieties—from the bowl of water with a 
squeeze of Lemon to the clear concentrated 
juice of any sort of fruit to which water 
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is added. The preparation of sherbet, 
which is done with the greatest care, is 
important in so thirsty a country as 
Persia. It may be either expressed from 
the juice of fruit freshly gathered or from 
the preserved extracts of Pomegranates. 
Cherries, or Lemons, mixed with sugar and 
submitted to a certain degree of heat to 
preserve it for winter consumption. 
Another sherbet much drunk is called 
gitzanyebben, made from the honey of the 
Tamarisk-tree. This honey is not the 
work of the bee, but the produce of a small 
Insect or worm living in vast numbers 
under the leaves of the shrub. During the 
months of August and September the 
insect is collected and the honey preserved. 

Lettuce. — As atmospheric conditions 
seem to indicate a continued spell of hot, 
dry weather it may be well to give the 
reminder that small sowings of Lettuce 
should be made at briefer intervals than 
is ordinarily the case, only just sufficient 
at each sowing to meet requirements, and 
so avoiding the rather too common sight 
of whole beds running to seed. In times 
like the present, when labour is an all- 
important consideration, perhaps the Cab¬ 
bage type is the best to sow, and of this 
Continuity stands as well as any. Sow in 
well-soaked drills in ground made as good 
as circumstances will allow in a border or 
jiiece of ground not too much exposed to 
the sun. Iam not at all in love with a 
salad that contains a lot of ingredients, 
both in the way of solids and liquids, pre¬ 
ferring a good Lettuce, a pinch of Mustard 
and Cress, a few slices of Tomato, and a 
few’—a very few'—young onions. Failias 
the Tomato a few’ slices of Beet are sub¬ 
stituted, and then a small teaspoonful of 
Tarragon vinegar is an acceptable addi¬ 
tion to the mixture. Cold vegetables are 
sometimes added, but I cannot say 1 care 
for them, except. It may be, a few’ young 
and tender French Beans.—E. B. S., 
Hard trick. 

Cooking English Peas. — Writers on 
cookery are now airing their views as to 
the Flench way of cooking their little 
Peas, often hard and bad, by the addition 
of various things, none of them half so 
good in flavour as a good English Pea 
cooked without salt, sugar, butter, and 
half-a-dozen other needless aids. Our 
best Peas are so good now that they only 
want light boiling in spring or rain-water 
(never overboiled). Rain-w’ater, if saved 
from a clean surface, is the best of all 
waters for the cook.—W. 

Potato blossoms. —I remember once be- 
.ing sent into a crop of true old “ Aslileaf ” 
to take out every plant that carried 
matured blossoms, as they were con¬ 
sidered “ rogues.” Several of the newer 
introductions bloom but sparsely, especi¬ 
ally in the south, and this seems curious 
when the Potato generally is found to 
bloom so freely in Scotland. I know of 
one large grower who always has the 
flower-heads cut or pinched off, and de¬ 
clares it gives him another ton of tubers 
to the acre. There is no doubt that both 
the flowers and fruit which follows in 
some varieties are formed at the expense 
of the sap elaborated by the leaves, and if 
of those secretions a part Is consumed in 
the organisation of flowers and fruit there 
is so much the less to accumulate in the 
tubers, but if no such consumption is per¬ 
mitted the tubers become the depositories 
of all the nutritious matter the plant pro¬ 
duces. Some discretion is requisite as to 
the time when the llower-liead should be 
removed, for it should be so done as not 
to give the plant an opportunity of throw¬ 
ing out fresh flowers. The best time is 
just before the seed-vessels form.— Daily 
Telegraph. 

Original from 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

THE PONTIC KINGCUP AND ITS 
VARIOUS USES. 

I send two views of this fine waterside or 
bog plant to show its fitness for various 
kinds of work. That on this page show's 
it in a tank in the garden, where it was 
put in its novelty days; the second in a 
ditch, wdiere it thrives as well as any¬ 
where I have tried it. It is also in the 
l>onds, and one can hardly put it in any 
moist place wdiere it wdll not thrive. W. 


LUPINS. 

Few hardy plants of early summer are 
more attractive than the Lupins. They 
art?, it may be feared, rather ignored by 
lovers of this class of plants, tlieir few 


j attempt has been made to plant the vari- 
i ous kinds in blocks of a given colour, and 
it must be conceded that the informal 
| arrangement adds much to the charm of 
I the huge collection, and shows that Lupins 
I —like Sweet Peas—can be planted without 
any misgivings that the colours will clash. 

' Nor is this all. In addition, Mr. Fraser, 
in his extensive trial beds, has a thousand, 

I or more, seedling and yearling plants 
from seeds saved from the cream of his 
collection, and from wiiich, no doubt, 
further improved varieties may be confi- 
i dently expected. 

It is not much more than a decade since 
Mr. Fraser took up the culture of Lupins 
j as a hobby. It was extremely interesting 
! to notice the variety from which such a 
r numerous and varied progeny has 
I originated by means of hybridisation and 


named Miss Hornel, and the other Mrs. 
W. H. Ogilvie. The former is a dainty 
primrose-yellow, wdiile the latter is a fine 
combination of buff and lavender. 

The whites are specially noteworthy. 
They are numerous, and, breaking away 
from the usual milk-white commonly met. 
with, are of what may be correctly styled 
a snow-w'hite colour. They are free from 
tlie objectionable habit, so common *iu 
white Lupins, of bud-dropping, the spikes 
being covered with bloom from top to 
bottom. 

In conversation with Mr. Fraser on this 
subject, a question as to bud-dropping in 
w'hite varieties, and which was asked in 
Gardening of June 10th (p. 323), was put 
to him. While declining to commit him¬ 
self he expressed the opinion that this bud¬ 
dropping w’as due to the lack of nectar in 
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Pontic Kingcup in garden tank. 


requirements and the easiness of their 
culture often leading to the erroneous idea 
that they are of little importance in the 
hardy plant world. When, however, one 
comes into contact w ith an enthusiast, the 
Lupin—for that matter any other plant— 
appears in its true light, and the full value 
of the plant is recognised 
Such an enthusiast is Mr. Thomas 
Fraser, Maxwell Knowe, Dalbeattie, 
whose collection of Lupins is very fine. 
At the present time there are close upon a 
thousand plants in full bloom, and the 
effect produced by such a number on a 
June day was magnificent. Every shade 
and every combination of colour which the 
Lupin is capable of producing were repre¬ 
sented, not in a few stray plants as is the 
case in ordinary collections, but iin im¬ 
posing quantifies. AtJMaxtfnS 1 fc|®\ppo 


rigid selection. He has had marked suc¬ 
cess, in the former case, w’itli crosses be- ! 
tween the Tree and the herbaceous 1 
varieties, and, as might be expected, the | 
resulting plants partake of the nature of 
their parents, sometimes in unexpected 1 
ways. Thus, there may lx? found plants j 
with the branching habit of the Tree 
Lupin having the hollow’ culms of the 
herbaceous variety, and typical examples 
of the latter with the distinctive blooms 
of the former. Indeed, the Variations are 
endless and amazing. In characteristic 
specimens of the herbaceous Lupin, spikes, 
by actual measurement, showed 35 inches 
of bloom, a fact which shows the success 
wdiich attends Mr. Fraser’s culture of this 
plant. Among specially fine examples of 
the Tree and herbaceous crosses were' 
noted two gems, one of which has been j 


the flowers, that bees did not visit them, 
and that, consequently, they drop]>ed. He 
was, at one time, rather troubled with 
tliLs, but by continual selection and by 
rigidly discarding those which developed 
this failing his plants are now free from 
it. As to 

Propagation, Mr. Fraser relies chiefly 
upon seeds, but when it is wished to in¬ 
crease any special variety he prefers to 
use cuttings rather than to divide the 
plants. Cuttings, when obtainable, are 
put into cold frames, or, sometimes, into 
the open ground. These root readily and 
soon attain to flowering size. While 
the majority of the Lupins at Maxwell 
Knowe are grown in borders and in beds, 
yet their value in Grass is w T ell shown. 
The spikes in the Grass are, naturally, 
perhaps not so fi^e, bhV tiJeV show the 
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valu,e of the Lupin in such conditions. A 
curious and interesting circumstance was 
mentioned in connection with a consider¬ 
able number of seedlings In bloom in an 
out-of-the-way corner. A large quantity 
of stems when cut over had been taken 
thither in order that they might be burned. 
Some days before setting fire to them Mr. 
Fraser, in passing, had thrashed the stems 
with his walking-stick, and in the spring 
following seedlings had freely appeared 
among the ashes of the fire. 

W. McGuffog. 

Balmae, Kirkcudbright. 


AUTUMN-SOWN ANNUALS. 

One realises this year the superior vigour 
and endurance of those annuals that were 
either sown in autumn or self-sown. A 
bit of fairly good soil under an old Apple- 
tree has been gay with self-'sown Corn¬ 
flowers, the effect being enhanced by the 
fact that there Is a very good percentage 
of maroon and silver-grey flowers among 
the blues and different shades among the 
latter. Some leaves at the base of the old 
stem protected the seeds of a very good 
variety of climbing Nasturtium, and this 
is finding its way up the tree and flower¬ 
ing freely. A very pleasing display in the 
front of a border Is furnished by clumps 
of the dwarf Godetias known as White 
and Crimson Gem well thinned out. An 
effective background plant for the white 
Godetia is the dark maroon form of 
Coreopsis tinctoria, just now at its best. 
The different forms of Godetia are among 
the plants that may be recommended to 
the notice of the bee-keeper. Another 
pretty association in hardy annuals is to 
be found in a few plants of Nigella Miss 
Jekyll on a groundwork of the two varie¬ 
ties of Nemophila atomaria. This makes 
an exceptionally pretty bed, the carpet of 
blue and blue and black flowers showing 
to great advantage through the feathery 
foliage. The annual Gypsophila is also a 
very pleasing companion for the Nemo- 
philas. I have not tried sowing this in 
autumn, but imagine it would come 
through the winter safely. A large bed 
will be gay a little later in the season wifh 
autumn-sown forms of the Sweet Sultan 
in white, pink, lemon, and yellow. 

The above are a few of the annuals that 
may, with advantage, be sown in* the 
autumn. The list can, of course, be con¬ 
siderably extended where there is sufficient 
room. E. B. S. 

Hardwick. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Herbaceous border (L. H.). — We can 
quite believe that an excess of blue might 
exist, owing to the proximity of the Del¬ 
phiniums and Anchusa, and that there may 
also be a little conflict between the two. 
In such case, moving the Anchusa to the 
ends of the border—right and left—would 
correct this. There is no pink-flowered 
herbaceous plant of tall habit of growth 
blooming at their time that would do, 
though the white or rose Everlasting Pea 
(Lathyrus latifolius) might be used if 
allowed to climb loosely through twiggy 
stakes of 5 feet or 0 feet high. These, 
however, are not quickly established. A 
good white-flowered herbaceous plant of 
elegant habit and quick growth is Galega 
officinalis alba. The best Roses we know 
for the position are American Pillar, Blush 
Rambler, and Pax, a perpetual-flowering 
climber with semi-double white flowers. 
These we should keep to pillar form, as 
shutting out the good view with Roses on 
ropes would, we think, be a mistake. If 
the border is moist or cool enough we 
should prefer use Spir^a > palmata 
(crimson), S. v^£U|t^Jpiu bWcJr^ne of the 


newer Astilbes (Ceres or Queen Alexandra) 
rather than the Rose named to give colour 
towards the front of the border. 

Oriental Poppies falling (Grizd).— The 
Poppies were in such a state of decay 
when received that it was not possible to 
form an opinion as to the cause of the 
failure. From your description as to the 
length of time the plants have been in 
their present position it is not unlikely 
thnt the soil is exhausted and deteriora¬ 
tion the result. For this, of course, the 
remedy is division and change of site, 
which will also provide new soil. Division 
may be done now if watering of the plants 
subsequently receives attention, but if this 
is not possible the division oif the plants 
had better be deferred till early Septern-. 
ber. At that time, or a little later, root 
cuttings could also be tried, and new stock 
raised by these means. 

Hardy plants and the weather. — The 
weather experienced all through May was 
very trying to plants on the herbaceous 
border that are affected by a dry time, 
Pinks, Rudbeckias, and Phloxes (the 
decussata section) being rather hard hit. 
All have picked up wonderfully since the 
soaking rain of June 29th, although it was 
a bit too late for the Pinks, the flowering 
season being quickly over. It is at a time 
like this when one gets the benefit of a 
thoroughly good preparation, for, given 
deep cultivation and some good holding 
manure, the majority of things Will resist 
drought fairly well, even If they cannot be 
helped in the way of watering and mulch¬ 
ing. Similarly the result of careful prepara¬ 
tion is noticeable in the Rose beds, especi¬ 
ally when on the system often advocated in 
Gardening, i.e ., rather thinly planted and 
the Intervening spaces filled In with some 
dwarf plant of w’hich the best are the 
dwarf Nemesla or some of the Tufted 
Pansies. If the latter are used it is w ? ell 
to have the dwarfest types, like the Vio¬ 
lettas. Some of the families of hardy 
plants noted as being affected by a long 
spell of dry weather are all the better for 
a rather shady position where this can be 
afforded, this being specially beneficial for 
all the summer and autumn Phloxes, the 
Rudbeckias, and the Amellus section of 
Starworts.—E. B. S. 

Hardy plants—the mistake of huge 
olumps.— The vigorous growth amongst 
hardy plants since May has been excep¬ 
tional. The winter held most of them in 
check far on into April, but the welcome 
rains of June gave them such an impetus, 
the like of which some of the oldest gar¬ 
deners tell me they do not remember. 
Instances have come under my notice 
where, owing to neglect to divide clumps 
this spring, they have grown out of all 
bounds and taken up room belonging to 
other subjects. This has been particularly 
so with Delphiniums, Campanulas, Oriental 
Poppies, and Phloxes. To have the best 
from these and many other perennials the 
safest course to pursue is to confine them 
rigidly within proper limits. In other 
words, w'hether we desire to increase the 
number of plants in the borders or not, w’e 
should periodically see to It that each 
clump is overhauled and split up, retain¬ 
ing only those for which room can be 
found. Huge bushes are never satisfac¬ 
tory, as it nearly alwajs follows that the 
centre shoots become weak and over¬ 
crowded, and the flowers, In consequence, 
are poor and insignificant. — Wood- 
bast wick. 

Increasing Anchusas from root outtlngs. 

—In respect to this, than which nothing 
is more simple, more than one reference 
has been made to “starvation” as the 
result “of potting the cuttings.” If this 
is so, surely it must be due to the length 


of time the cuttings are allowed to re¬ 
main In the receptacles rather than to the 
method adopted. To allow the cuttings to 
remain till a “ tendency to starvation ” is 
evident is but admitting that the work of 
potting off or transplanting should have 
been done long before. The same would 
be true of an ordinary cutting or a seed¬ 
ling if the work of transplanting were 
similarly neglected. A soft-wooded cutting 
of anything—Carnation or Chrysanthe¬ 
mum-left too long in the cutting-pot may 
become so hide-bound as to never recover. 
“ D. Wilmshurst” (p. 294) mentions that 
he employs “ fairly deep seed-boxes/’ 
favouring root cuttings “about 4 inches 
long,” hence, of necessity, the bulk of seal 
would be many times greater than that 
usually employed or what is necessap. 
Your correspondent would find that he 
would obtain equally good results from 
inch-long cuttings, and from a late 
February start, as from October, since 
little or no progress is possible between 
those times where the operator haa to re¬ 
sort to open air or cold frame treatment — 
E. H. Jenkins. 

Erythraa Massonl (syn. E. diffusa.).—No 

dwarf-growing plant is brighter than this 
rose-pink-flowered Gentianwort, more 
especially when seen in a mass. It Is par¬ 
ticularly good in colour if grown 4a .puns 
for the .alpine-house, though the date of 
its flowering is a little late for it t& find 
many companions there. GeneraHjr re¬ 
garded as of perennial duration, it 4$;4ne 
of those, if the best is desired of 
should be raised biennially from 
Well grown it never exceeds 6 Inches Sigh, 
and is often seen at 3 inches. For rbeky 
crevice it Is one of those plants which may 
be relied upon, and a seed or two dribbled 
In here and there will not be without effect. 
It is one of the easy things that might go 
into the moraine, particularly as It Is 
neither rampant nor encroaching. It has 
been compared to a pink-flowered Gentiana 
verna, and it is by no means inapt— 
E. H. J. 

Narcissus Florence Pearson. —For some 
years this has been one of the most ad¬ 
mired of my bicolor trumpet Narcissi. 
This year it has done well, and the magni¬ 
ficent, shapely flowers have been greatly 
admired by visitors. The next in point 
of favour has been a magnificent one 
raised by Mr. P. D. Williams, Llanarth, 
but not yet named, but this is of an en¬ 
tirely different character. It has a bolder 
and .more erect habit, and has grand 
flowers of great substance, the perianth 
more symmetrical than that of Florence 
Pearson and the trumpet of great size and 
substance.—-S. Arnott. 

Stachys grandiflora robusta.— This, 
whether in foliage or flower, does not ap¬ 
peal to me, yet in the plant when in flower 
in June there is a distinct beauty that 
separates it from all else. From the 
colour standpoint, too, it is rather effec- 
tive ; and at a few feet away those unac¬ 
quainted with it inquire wliat it is. The 
reddish-purple flowers are in spikes a foot 
or rather more in height.—E. J. 

Lyslchltum camtschatcense.— This un¬ 
common yellow-flowered plant is thriving 
well in one of the flower borders in Sir 
Herbert Maxwell’s garden at Monreith, 
Wigtownshire, w’here it seems to stand the 
winter. This may be worth noting by 
those desirous of adding to their hardy 
borders some of the most recent introduc¬ 
tions, but who may be doubtful respecting 
their hardiness.—S. Arnott. 

Geum Mrs. Bradshaw. —No one, I think, 
can have too much of this showy and 
easily-managed plant. Blooming at the 
same time as tne white Pinks, the two 
make a very effective contrast, either of 
the larger white Pinks—Mrs. Sinkins or 
Her Majesty—being preferable to the old 
garden favourite Jjpr this purpose.—A 
Scottish Gardener. 
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VEGETABLES. 

TOMATOES IN THE OPEN. 

The Tomato might be given more often- 
tion, especially by cottagers and towns¬ 
people, for it is easily grown in pots and 
boxes placed against a sunny wall. I usu¬ 
ally employ boxes 8 inches wide and a foot 
deep, 12 inches being allowed between bach 
plant. These are jierforated with a red- 
hot poker, given an inch of drainage, and 
then filled to within a couple of inches of 
the top with chopped turves mixed with a 
little soot and sand. The plants afe put 
out about the middle of May, and a fort¬ 
night or so afterwards top-dressed with an 


considered to be the only kind hardy 
enough for outdoors, has now been en¬ 
tirely sujierxeded by such excellent sorts 
as Holmes’ Open Air, Sunrise, Supreme, 
Fillbasket, and Moneymaker. A crop 
largely depends upon a warm September. 
Tomatoes are so easily ripened indoors 
(preferably in single layers in shallow 
boxes with a lid), and the small, or green, 
fruit can be used for such a wide variety 
of pui-poses that one can hardly fail to be 
repaid for the little trouble they entail 
and the bare wall space and standing-room, 
which are all they ask. A. T. J. 

Potatoes and disease _The appearance 

of the Potato disease in certain districts 



Pontic Kingcup in wet ditch. (See page 305 .) 


inch of very old cow-manure. No feeding 
is done until two or three fruits on the 
lowest truss are about as large as Peas. 
Then the plants get liquid-manure (a peck 
of poultry-manure steeped in 30 gallons of 
water) aboqt twice a week and an occa- j 
sional sprinkling of superphosphate. The ! 
roots are kept uniformly moist, but not j 
wet, and in very dry, hot weather some 
fibre or lawn-mowings are placed over them 
to check evaporation. The plants are 
stopped above the second leaf beyond the 
third truss. Defoliation is practised very 
sparingly, and then onlufliere the le§ves 
happen to be screeningfrull^sweilc 
The old corfugated' fo ra - 



has given rise to various theories as to the 
cause. My observation and experience 
lead me to state that in not a few instances 
the disease is more prevalent where close 
planting between the sets and rows has 
been adopted than where plenty of room 
has been left. To plant Potatoes close 
together, so that the haulm becomes mixed 
up is courting failure. It is obvious to 
anyone that when air and light are ex¬ 
cluded from the haulm damp must follow, 
and this is frequently a precursor of 
disease. A good many allotment-holders, 
who put down fifty rows of Potatoes where 
there was really only space for forty, are 
just beginning to realise their mistake. I 
have been over new ground this summer 


where the row’s of Potatoes are planted so 
close together as to leave scarcely any room 
for earthing up. Can it be wondered that 
after heavy rain, with the tops matted 
together, disease quickly asserts itself?— 
W OODBA ST WICK. 


VEGETABLE INTER-CROPPINGl. 

£ strongly advocate a system of inter¬ 
cropping at the present time, especially for 
the man with a limited space of ground. 
For the benefit of those interested I give 
an account of an experiment I conducted 
here at Aldenham last season on a plot 
of ground about 100 yards long and 12 
yards wide. 

Of course, the necessary preparation to 
obtain the highest return from the ground 
is a proper system of deep tillage of the 
soil in conjunction with proper drainage. 
The plot referred to was trenched 3 feet 
deep the previous season and the sub¬ 
soil at the bottom brought to the sur¬ 
face. This yielded splendid crops of Cauli¬ 
flowers and early Broccoli. Last season 
si«ade work was practically impossible 
owing to the unusually wet early spring, 
which, combined with the severe shortage 
of labour, caused the preparation of the 
ground to fall into arrears. To remedy 
this I purchased a small plough, which 
proved a success on this particular piece 
of ground as well as on land near by. 
First, a thorough dressing of decomposed 
garden refuse was applied to the, surface. 
During March the ground was ploughed 
twice, then harrowed down to a fine tilth, 
and about the middle of April Cauliflowers 
were planted in row’s 3 feet apart, with 
2 feet 0 Inches between the plants in' the 
rows. A row of Peas was grown on each 
side, running east to west. Brussels 
Sprouts and Victoria Kale w r ere planted 
on June 8th between the Cauliflowers and 
in the same row’s. Betw-een the row’s 
Leeks were put out about 1 foot apart for 
six rows, and the remaining rows sown 
with Turnips. The Gaullflow’ors were 
cleared away as they matured, and the 
giound deeply hoed. The result of the ex- 
l>eriment was very satisfactory ; in fact, 
it exceeded my most hopeful anticipation. 
It has also demonstrated that with a little 
careful consideration a supply of summer 
and winter vegetables can be thus obtained 
from the same plot, which can also be uti¬ 
lised in the following season for root crops 
or Potatoes.— Edwin Beckett in The 
Garden. 


HERB-GROWING FOR COTTAGERS. 
“Pharmacist,” at page 244, refers to the 
“opportunity ” there is for “small¬ 
holders and cottagers to co-operate in the 
cultivation of medicinal plants.” With¬ 
out co-operation no good result is likely to 
accrue. Co-operation is, however, not the 
only difficulty in the way, there is the 
greater obstacle of convincing the cottager 
that herb-growing is likely to be more pro¬ 
fitable than vegetable-growing or suffi¬ 
ciently profitable to make any appreciable 
extension of herb-growing really worth 
his while. In the past he has not given 
up much sjace to herb-growing—none at 
all, perhaps, from the medicinal stand¬ 
point—and has been content with border- 
ings here and clumps there, disposing of 
any surplus he might have in the fresh 
state to those who attend neighbouring 
markets. In this way the little he ob¬ 
tains has not been of an encouraging 
nature, the middleman, as not infre¬ 
quently happens, getting the larger share. 
That there is room for an extended culti¬ 
vation with profit, I fully believe, since 
not only the greengrocer, but a large per¬ 
centage of town dwellers, is ever ready to 
buy herbs mostly in use for cooking. 

It is quite anbffhtiil when the 

cottager ^ 
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herb-growing, for here one feels sure that 
cottagers’ trifles would never meet the 
case. Such things as Camomile, Pepper¬ 
mint, Dandelion, and Belladonna, to name 
but a few, are required on a big scale, and 
their cultivation will have to be taken in 
hand on a pro rata, basis if a medicinal 
herb-growing industry is to be a thing-of 
the future. In other words, it will have 
to be in the nature of farming, and on 
these lines hundreds of acres of land 
throughout the country that have lain 
idle in the past or yielded but little re¬ 
turn to their owners might be turned to 
profitable account. The man with a ten- 
rod or twenty-rod allotment has but little, 
if any; room for medicinal herb-growing. 
He will tell you frankly of a half-dozen 
vegetable crops that will not only pay him 
better, but provide himself and family 
with vegetable produce at first hand. In 
short, you cannot expect him to give up a 
certainty for an uncertainty, and never 
was vegetable cultivation on an intensive 
scale a more national need than at the 
present time. 

Of herb-growing on medicinal lines, or 
of drying and otherwise preparing them 
for trade use, few cottagers know any-, 
thing at all, whereas in vegetable culture 
not a few of them are, in their way, ex¬ 
perts. Hence, medicinal herb-growing is 
work to be taken up seriously on syste¬ 
matic lines, and surely “ Pharmacist ” 
realises this when in a closing sentence 
la; says: “There is really no difficulty in 
finding a market . . . the thing is to 
grow something in sufficient quantity to 
offer for sale.” This is exactly my view. 
Already there are herb-growing associa¬ 
tions and some private individuals who 
are taking up this work, but there is room 
for more, and on a much more pretentious 
scale. Occa.sionally, too, one will come 
across a few acres of Peppermint or 
Camomile, though they are all too rare. 
The evidences of these show that they are 
crops for the poorest land, or, at least, not 
opi*osed to such, and, requiring but little 
attention, might well be taken in hand on 
a eompararively liberal scale by farmers 
and small-holders throughout the land. 

E. II. Jenkins. 


NOTES' AND REPLIES. 

Top-dressing. —What top-dressing uo 
you advise ‘for ground which after rain 
either sets hard and then cracks badly or 
if hoed becomes very friable and dry? 
This district is a Hop-growing one, and my 
garden was a field until last year. It has 
been well trenched.- —Lejuh. 

I Suitable top-dressing for the kind of 
soil mentioned is old hotbed material, that 
is, the leaves and manure with which hot¬ 
beds were constructed last winter. Both 
leaves and manure are then in not too ad¬ 
vanced a stage of decomposition and 
answer admirably as a mulch for soils 
which quickly become ]lurched and crack 
when subjected to heat and drought. If 
the surface is loosened, cither with a hoe 
or fork, and this material spread over it. 
about l.J indies in thickness there should 
he no further cracking. If the leaves are 
found in a flaky condition, as is often the 
ease when breaking down a hotbed, they 
should be broken roughly to pieces with a 
fork. Peat Moss litter or the shortest of 
the material remaining after shaking out 
the contents of the stable dung pit might 
also be employed, but neither would be so 
suitable as the first-named material.] 
Spraying and green orops.— Many allot¬ 
ment holders are in the habit of planting 
tlieir malncrop Potatoes in rows 30 inches 
or more apart and putting out between the 
rows plants of greens of various kinds for 
autumn-winter-sitfing use. Some of these 
allotment hplfers ark de/sjiji s tff spraying 


their Potatoes this year for the first time, 
but are doubtful as to th4 effect which 
Burgundy Mixture (or Bordeaux Mixture) 
may have upon their Broccoli, Kale, 
Brussels Sprouts, etc. They need not be 
alarmed if they will follow carefully the 
rules laid down by the Food Production 
Department in this matter. Briefly, these 
are that the spraying mixture should be 
made from the best quality'chemicals, aryl 
should not be too strong, and that it should 
be delivered in the form of a fine mist. 
Formerly these mixtures were used at a 
much greater strength than is necessary 
or desirable. Two pounds of copper sul¬ 
phate and lbs. of washing soda should 
make 20 gallons of Burgundy Mixture—not 
10 as is often stated. If this be sprayed 
with a fine nozzle on to the Potato rows no 
injury should lie done to greenstuff grow¬ 
ing between. Cabbages and Lettuces are 
not usually planted among Potatoes. 
Where they are so planted very great care 
must be taken to clean them well before 
eating, especially Lettuces to be eaten raw. 
The spray should not be allowed to get on 
to such crops at all if it can be avoided. 
Of course, all greenstuff must be 
thoroughly cleaned before eating, whether 
it is to be eaten raw or cooked, or fed to 
stock. Immature plants of greens need 
cause no anxiety; the spraying should do 
then} good rather than harm. 

Clamps and pits. —Many have been the 
losses sustained during the past winter 
through Potatoes, etc., having been frbsted 
in clamps. I find on inquiry that these 
might have been avoided if, instead of pits 
being made above ground level, they had 
been made 2 feet or 3 feet below the sur¬ 
face. Experience has proved in cases that 
have come under my notice, where Pota¬ 
toes have been thus treated, that losses 
are practically nil. The same remarks 
apply to root crops, like Carrots and 
Swedes, Beets, etc. The lesson will not 
be lost on many, and different arrange¬ 
ments will no doubt be made another 
winter. The fact that Potatoes care¬ 
lessly left in the ground when lifting 
the crop last October, and which were in¬ 
advertently turned under the soil, only to 
be turned up again in sound condition 
when digging the ground over this spring, 
is a sufficient proof that pitting above tne 
surface is attended with risk. —Woodbast- 
wick. 

Shifting winter Greens to permanent 
quarters. —The planting of winter Greens 
in the ground they are to occupy perman¬ 
ently is not always done with care, and the 
plants are often a long time before they 
get established. It is, of course, a great 
advantage to be able to remove plants 
from one’s own seed beds with a trowel in 
showery' weather. That is the best plan to 
ensure a minimum disturbance of the roots. 
Many have to rely on purchased plants, 
which come to hand minus soil, and when 
these are planted in a period of drought 
they often fail. In such circumstances, 
planting should take place at night, and if 
the plants have flagged they should be 
stood in water to recover somewhat, water¬ 
ing them until they take hold of the soil. 
A little trouble in this direction is always 
well repaid afterwards. —Woodbastwick. 

Cabbages* spring. —It is not often this 
crop suffers as it has done during the past 
winter. Those having early Cabbages can 
make high prices. In proof of this/ a 
neighbour of mine, having a very sheltered 
corner on a south border and protected on 
the east by some big Fir-trees, planted on 
it 400 Cabbages. Those escaped, and the 
first week in May he sold the crop for 
32s. The purchaser at once cleared them. 
The owner then gave the ground a good 
coat of manure, sowed dwarf Beans, and 
planted Lettuces between the Beans.— 
West Surrey. 

The Celery-fly.— It is better to make 
Celery plants distasteful to the fly, 
which so frequently attacks and ruins 


them, rather than wait until the enemy 
appears. To this end I always syringe 
tne plants soon after they have been trans¬ 
ferred to the trenches with a mixture of 
soft soap and Quassia chips diluted in 
water. A good many people rely on soot, 
but this cannot readily be applied to the 
undersides of the leaves, whereas, with a 
syringe, one is able to saturate the foliage 
thoroughly with the solution referred to, 
and if tliis is followed up in the early 
stages and persisted in every week, the fly 
seldom puts in an appearance. Prevention 
is better than cure.— Leahurst. 

Sowing seed of spring Cabbage.— It is a 
good plan to sow about this time of the 
year a little seed of spring Cabbage for 

S lanting out into permanent quarters in 
•cioher. Advantage should, if Dossible, 
he taken of a cool north aspect wnere for 
soihe portion of the day shade prevails. 
The plants are not then hurried, and they 
do better. From a sowing last July of 
Mein’s No. 1. one of the hardiest, ami 
which stood tne very severe winter, I am 
now cutting good hearts. —Wood bast- 
wick. 

Leeks. —The latest lot of these may now 
be planted either in trenches, which is the 
best way if really fine examples are de¬ 
sired, or in holes previously made with an 
iron bar. These, like all other kitchen 
garden crops, must be kept supplied with 
Wafer until the plants are established. 


THE WEEIC3 WORK. 

OPEN-AIR GARDENING. 

In bloom July 10th. —Clematis (in 
variety), Roses (many species and rune- 
ties), Honeysuckles , Jastninum officinale, 
Carpenteria oaliforttica. Polygonum ImM- 
schuanicum. Solatium cri spurn, Actinide 
arguta, Abutilon vitifolium, Abdin 
triflora, Leptospermum scoparium, Caly- 
canthus floridus, Andromeda arbitral 
speciosa, Philadelphus ( late-floKerivu 

varieties), Weigclas, Deutzias (in variety). 
Colutea arborescens. Potent-ilia arbom . 
Rhus Cot inns, Veanothus (in variety). 
Herberts Wilsoni, Escallonias (in variety). 
Spinras (shrubby and herbaceous) (a» 
variety), Choisya ternata . shrubby Veroni¬ 
cas (in variety), Robinius, (totalpa hot 
n onioides, Cistus (in variety), Spar limn 
junceum, Pernettyas, Cotoncasters, J)apb- 
niphyllum macro pod um , Teucrium fruU- 
cans, Olearias (in variety), Daphnes (»'** 
variety), Iledysarum multijugum, Euonu 
mus europwus , Styrax japonieum, Severn 
Oreyi, Viburnums, Raphiolepis orata. 
Grevillea sulphurea, Jasmimtm officinale. 
Rhyncospermum, hardy Fuchsias, \ucm 
gloriosa , Ercmurns (in variety). Ostrou- 
skia magnifiea, Liiiums (in variety i. Hya¬ 
cinth us candicans. Gladioli (in varietyl 
Tritomas , Anchttsas (in variety). Entn- 
gium Oliverianum, Erigerons I in variety i. 
Moritia Ion gi folia, Echhwps ruthenirus, 
Sidalceas (in variety), Galega Hartlainh. 
Chrysanthemum maximum (in variety). 
Jlelcnium autumn ale. Delphiniums < ,rt 
variety). Lobelia cardinalis, Aguileyia* 
variety), herbaceous Phloxes, Lupins ( ,H 
variety), Anthcricums (in variety). Pyrv- 
thrums, Ueucheras (in variety ), Gcums 
(in variety ), Aleeonopsis (in variety}. 
Funkias (in variety). Iceland and Oriental 
Poppies, Erodiums, Oenotheras u ,! 
variety). Acanthus Candelabrum, Scabiom 
(in variety), Foxgloves (various colour *. 
Valerians, Cheiranthus Allioni, Pcny 
stemons (in variety), Antirrhinums l[> } 
many colours). Carnations , Calceolaria 
amplexicaulis. Tufted Pansies (in variety). 
East Lothian and Ten-tceck Stocks, i>irm 
Williams , Canterbury Bells, Salvias i» 
variety), Campanulas (dwarf and tain (" 
variety), Achilleas (in variety), Mcrtenm 
echioides, Arenarias (in variety), Conim- 
vulus (in variety), Ramondias, Lithospci- 
mums (in variety). 1 Vahlenbergia Pumiuo. 
Omphalodes (in variety), Nierembergia 
rivularis , v Saponarias, Gypsophilas I 1 * 
variety), Sedums fin variety), Leontopo- 
dium alpinum, Sempervivums (in variety i. 
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Silencs (in variety ), Houstonia ceerulea, 
Potentillas (in variety), Mazus Pumilio, 
Lychnis (in variety), Thymus Serpyllnm 
(in several shades of colour), Dianthus (in 
variety), JEthionemas, Androsaces (in 
variety). Saxifrages, Orchis foliosa, Pent- 
stemon heterophyllus, Helianthemums (in 
variety). Irises (in variety), Ranunculus 
Lingua, Nuphar, Cyperus longus, Miscan- 
thus japonicus, Sagittarias, Nymph was (in 
variety), Spirwa Aruncus, Lythrum 
roseum, Myosotis palustris. 

The week’s work. —Cuttings of many 
alpine plants, including Dianthus, Phloxes, 
JEthionemas, Androsaces ? Saxifrages, 
Morisia hypogsea, Antennarias, Saponanas, 
Drabas, Dry as, Linarias, etc., were in¬ 
serted during the week. Seeds of Primulas 
and other choice subjects were gathered 
and sown as soon as ripe. -The seedlings 
from these will make strong plants by 
autumn if given careful attention. Groups 
of plants in the rock garden are regulated 
as soon as flowering is past. If the old 
spikes of Anchusas are cut back, new 
growths which will continue to flower until 
the end of the season, will develop. Young 
plants raised from seed sown in the spring 
should be repotted as occasion demands or 
planted out in the reserve garden. The 
Anchusa is easily propagated, and self- 
sown seedlings are often found in the 
border. As soon as the flowers of Border 
Carnations have been gathered or have 
faded, layering should be commenced. It 
is desirable to push forward this work so 
that the plants may be nicely established 
by the beginning of September, when they 
should be planted out in the borders or 
placed in pots, according to the locality. 
In this district it is necessary to winter 
them in pots owing to the dampness of the 
atmosphere in winter. Though layering 
is a simple matter, there are, nevertheless, 
many failures. These are very often due 
to the carelessness of the operator. Clear 
the plants of old flow’er stalks. Prick 
over the surface soil and add sufficient 
sand or grit to keep the soil porous. 
Afterwards prepare mounds of finely-sifted 
soil containing a good proportion of leaf- 
mould and sharp sand. The mounds 
should be of good size and fairly flat, so 
that the water will not run off. At the 
point it is intended to make the incision 
remove the leaves and make a slanting cut 
in an upward direction to the middle of 
the stem and about 2 inches in length, 
with about 4 inches of upper growth beyond 
the cut to form the young plant. It is 
important to fix the layer firmly into the 
soil by means of a peg and in such a posi¬ 
tion that the portion that will form the 
young plant will stand perfectly erect. 
Wire pegs are most serviceable, but it is 
necessary to .use them of sufficient length 
that they will remain fast in the soil. 
When the layering is completed water 
through a fine rose can and spray the 
plants overhead every evening during dry 
weather. F. W. Gallop. 

Lilford Uall Gardens, Oundle,Northants. 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Borecole or Kale —The main breadths 
should now be planted. If space can be 
afforded they may stand 2 feet apart each 
way; if not, reduce the distance to 
18 inches, both in regard to the plants and 
the width between the rows. Draw’ drills 
some 4 inches deep in which to set the 
plants, and if the weather is hot and the 
soil dry dip the roots in a puddle of clay 
and old soot. A good soaKing of water 
should be given afterwards. In many in¬ 
stances Ktdes will this season be planted 
between the rows of late Potatoes, and 
care must be taken to see that after they 
start growing they do not become 
smothered by the Potato tops. A timely 
bending back of the latter now and again 
from the plants will avert this. 

Broccoli. —The main crop varieties may 
be planted now on firm ground. The 
latest sorts will comfe lh early ero igh. if 
plantedDig i Sjzfortnig \£’si fcjk. vjqr&g. of 


the latter may be set out as close as 
18 inches apart in the row’s, but all of the 
former should stand quite 2 feet apart, 
allowing the same distance between the 
rows. It is the rule with some growers to 
plant on old Strawberry beds when the 
time for discarding has arrived. Beyond 
chopping up the Straw'berry plants and 
clearing the ground, no other preparation 
is necessary. Holes at the proper distance 
apart should be made in advance with an 
iron bar. A point should be made of 
setting out a good quantity of the useful 
Purple Sprouting variety. These need 
not be planted with the preceding; in fact, 
for convenience sake they would be best- 
set out with the Kales, or, if necessary, 
between the Potatoes. There is an early- 
flowering form of this vegetable, but the 
ordinary kind is, all things considered, the 
more useful. 

Savoys. —A good breadth of both Best of 
All and Drumhead varieties may be 
planted forthwith. The former may 
stand 18 inches apart all ways, and the 
latter 2 feet. Late Drumhead will turn in 
quite soon enough if planted in from two 
to three weeks’ time. These, like most of 
the preceding may, if necessary, be plahted 
betw een late Potatoes. If planted in open 
ground, plant in drills. 

Cabbage. —Fill all spate ground either 
with Cabbage or Coleworts for autumn 
cutting. The Coleworts may stand from 
1 foot to 15 inches apart each way. The 
Cabbages should have a distance of 
18 inches to 2 feet both between the plants 
and rows, according to variety. 

Tomatoes outdoors. —The plants will 
now be making good growth. Pinch out 
side shoots as they appear and confine the 
plants to single stems. As soon as the 
fruit on the first tw r o or three trusses has 
set and is swelling, mulch the surface of 
the soil and w r ater with liquid diluted ac¬ 
cording to strength. When a sufficiency 
of fruit has been obtained to form a crop, 
stop the leaders. As grow th progresses 
tie the stems to whatever they are being 
trained to prevent accidents. 

Strawberries. —In the case of beds and 
borders from which runners are not re¬ 
quired for propagating, the plants should 
nqw be divested of the oldest leaves and 
runners, and after the rubbish has been 
cleared away loosen the surface with the 
hoe and rake off the weeds. A mulch of 
rotten manure can then be w'heeled on and 
spread betw-een the plants whenever a 
favourable opportunity presents itself. 
Beds three years old and upwards should 
be destroyed and new ones planted on 
fresh ground. As soon as a sufficient 
number of runners has been secured for 
forcing, the number of plants required for 
the planting of new beds in the open should 
be ascertained and the runners layered 
forthwith into 60-sized pots filled with rich 
loamy soil. The earlier layering and 
planting are done, the greater the chance 
of a good crop of fruit the following 
season. In the meantime the sites W'here 
they are to be planted should be manured 
and dug, so that the soil will have settled 
and.be in good working order by the time 
it is required. 1 

Strawberry potting. —When the runners 
intended for this purpose are sufficiently 
rooted they should be detached from the 
parent plants and stood near the potting- 
shed in a semi-shady position for a few 
days before potting them. Meanwhile, 
w’ash and, when dry, crock the requisite 
number or pots, and prepare the compost, 
the basis of w’hich should consist of the 
best loam obtainable. The additions to 
this may consist of good rotten manure in 
a fairly" dry state, a little burnt soil, and 
lime rubble for heavy loams. In the event 
of suitable manure not being available, use 
good leaf-mould and a little bone-meal. If 
the compost is fairly dry it should be well 
rammed round the balls while potting is 
being done. Firm potting is in any case 
very essential. After being potted stand 
the plants out in the open, not too close 
together, on a hard base covered with fine 


cinder ashes. If this is impossible, stand 
them on boards, as worms must he pre¬ 
vented from gaining an entrance through 
the crock holes. After arranging them, 
give a good watering, and subsequently 
water only w r hen the pots w r hen tapped give 
indication by ringing out clear that it is 
needed. Except in showery weather, 
syringe the foliage twice, and when very 
hot three times a day. When the plants 
start growing aw’ay, a little fresh soot 
dusted about on the ground betw-een the 
pots will promote a wholesome growing 
atmosphere. 

Mlohaelmas Daisies.— These should, as 
the tops are of good height and weight, be 
finally staked, or high winds may com¬ 
pletely spoil all prospects of reaping a fine 
autumnal display. If time has not hitherto 
allowed of the growths being thinned out, 
it should be done now. The tying in of 
too many of these is ofttimes provocative 
of an outbreak of mildew, especially in 
dull, cool weather. The tying should bo 
done so that both stakes and ties are as 
unobtrusive as possible. 

Border Chrysanthemums. — Encourage 
the plants to grow as freely as possible bv 
affording liberal supplies of water in hot 
weather. If at all weakly in growth give 
them either a dressing of Chrysanthemum 
manure and hoe it in or a liberal supply of 
liquid. Hoe the soil frequently and. sup¬ 
port the growths with stakes before they 
are likely to become broken down by.ilm 
wind. 

Rose garden. —Keep all faded flowers 
picked off, and, as far as time and labour 
will allow, hoe the surface as often as may 
be and preserve a tidy appearance. Where 
Violas are planted betw-een the Roses, little 
else is needed beyond keeping down w-eeds 
and seeing that suckers from stocks do not 
push up and rob the legitimate plants of 
their proper sustenance. When the first 
crop of flow-ers has come to an end the beds 
and borders should be dressed with an ap¬ 
proved artificial manure to encourage the 
promotion of new grow-th and a succcs- 
sional crop of flowers of high quality. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Black and Red Currant bushes are bear¬ 
ing such heavy crops of fruit that it has 
been necessary to prop up the branches. 
Advantage should be taken of sunny 
weather for the gathering of any fruits for 
preserving, remembering that it is essen¬ 
tial they be thoroughly dry for this pur¬ 
pose. 

Morello Cherries are changing colour, 
and unless the fruits are well protected 
the birds will eat many of them. Although 
the Morello Cherry is usually planted in 
a cool position, such as on a north wall, 
the trees are benefited by an occasional 
watering, especially if it takes the form of 
dilutfed liquid manure. As soon as 

Sweet Cherries are gathered, examino 
the foliage, and if black-fly is present 
syringe tne trees with Quassia extract. 
Use the hose in any case, for dirt and 
rubbish accumulate at the back of the 
branches against the wail. Secure the 
leading shoots to the wall, and pinch any 
that are growing too strongly. The prac¬ 
tice of stopping the shoots in summer is 
preferable to using the knife in winter or 
early spring. Now is a good time to take 
a look round and make a note of all fruit- 
trees making rank growth. These will 
require root-pruning in the autumn. 
Those not growing sufficiently strong 
should also be noted. These will require 
some assistance in the shape of a good top¬ 
dressing. Continue to use the hoe fre¬ 
quently on all the fruit quarters. 

Schlzanthus. —The present is a suitable 
time to make a sowing of this in order to 
raise plants for spring flowering. Care 
must be taken to sow the seeds thinly, as 
any overcrowding at the start would re¬ 
sult in failure. When the seedlings are 
large enough toj handle transfer them to 
pots or shallow pans, facing these in a 
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cool frame as near to the glass as con¬ 
venient. A suitable compost for the 
plants during their early stages of growth 
consists of good fibrous loam, a small 
amount of half-decayed leaf-mould from 
Oak leaves, and a moderate quantity of 
coarse silver sand. If large specimens 
are desired, put from four to six seedlings 
in a pot and pot them into larger pots 
without dividing them. If it is found that 
the plants fail to produce side shoots the 
extreme points or the growths may be 

? inched while the plants are still young. 

'or two or three days following repotting 
the plants will neecl a little shade from 
brignt sunshine. At all other times they 
.should be fully exposed to the sun, even 
during the flowering period, for the blooms 
are always brighter if kept permanently 
in the sunshine. Seedlings of 
Primulas and Cinerarias should be 
potted into 3j-inch and 4-inch pots in a 
compost consisting of equal parts loam, 
leaf-mould, sand, and manure from a spent 
Mushroom bed. Stand the newly-potted 
plants in a cold frame facing north on a 
bed of ashes. Failing this they should be 
shaded with mats or tiffany." Prick out 
into boxes seedlings of later sowings, and 
treat them as recommended above. Spray 
the foliage daily and admit air as the 
plants become established. If green-fly is 
troublesome fumigate with nicotine com¬ 
pound. The recent welcome rains have 
done much to improve the general appear¬ 
ance of the crops, and so far as can bo 
seen at present, most of them, especially 
the root crops, are likely to give a good 
return. 

Runner Beans look very promising. On 
the earliest plants the pods are setting 
freely and the plants are vigorous. It is 
necessary to regulate the shoots in order 
to get them to cover their supports regu¬ 
larly but thinly, cutting off such lateral 
growths as are necessary to prevent over¬ 
crowding, and stopping me leading shoots 
after they have reached the top of the 
stakes. Plants in full bearing may be 
given an abundance of water, and liquid- 
manure sufficiently diluted w'ill be very 
beneficial. Gather the pods as soon as 
they are ready excepting any that are re¬ 
quired for seed. When once a good strain 
has been obtained every care should be 
taken to maintain it, selecting the very 
best pods onlv each season for continuing 
the stock. The final sowing of 

French Beans in the open has been made 
in a sheltered position, where protection 
can be given to avoid injury by early frosts. 
During the next few' w’eeks a few sowings 
will be made at intervals in cold frames. 
Frames in which crops of early Potatoes 
were growui will be utilised and will need 
but little preparation. The soil should be 
moderately rich and w’ell worked, adding a 
small quantity of manure from a spent 
Mushroom bed. The drills are drawn at 
3 feet apart and made 6 inches wide and 
about 2 inches deep. The seed should be 
sown thinly in a double row, and the seed¬ 
lings thinned so that tne plants will stand 
alternately in the rows. The soil and sur¬ 
roundings should bo kept moist to assist 
germination, and abundance of air 
afforded. When the seed germinates a 
dusting of soot over the soil will act as a 
deterrent to slugs, and to ensure safety 
from this pest a layer of cinder ashes 
should be placed around the interior of 
the frame. Plantations of 

Leeks may still be made for consump¬ 
tion during the spring. Good, rich soil 
should be chosen for these, and the roots 
liberally supplied with water in dry 
weather. Leeks which were planted early 
should be given liquid manure and the soil 
kept open by the use of the Dutch hoe. 
Some varieties of 


Early Potatoes are now ready for lift¬ 
ing. This should be done as soon as pos¬ 
sible in order to prevent a second growth, 
which is almost inevitable after the first 
heavy rain. The tubers should be stored 
in a cool, dark shed until required for use. 
The seed tubers ioi; next season’s plant- 
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ing may be exposed to the light for a few 
days in order to harden the skins, and 
then stored in a cool, dry place that can 
be freely ventilated. A sowing of 

Long-standing Prickly Spinach will be 
made on ground recently occupied by Pota¬ 
toes and another in ten days’ time. It is 
better to make two or three sowings dur¬ 
ing the month than to sow a large quan¬ 
tity at once. If the ground is dug just 
before sowing it should be trodden moder¬ 
ately firm before the drills are drawn. 
These should be 15 inches apart and 1 inch 
deep. If slugs are troublesome,' lime 
should be dusted over the surface of the 
bed in the early morning and the plants 
carefully examined. The plants should be 
subsequently thinned to 3 inches apart, as 
they will stand the winter better if ttiey 
are separated. Freouent sowings of sum¬ 
mer Spinach are still being made, and the 
plants freely watered with clear water to 
prevent their running to seed. Continue 
to plant all kinds of 

Winter Greens as the ground becomes 
available. If these have to be planted 
between the row's of Potatoes, me Potato 
haulm should be carefully laid dowui, which 
will not harm the Potato crop. 

F. W. G. 


SCOTLAND. 

Potatoes. —The cleaning of late Pota¬ 
toes having been completed, they were in 
the course of the w’eek moulded up'by 
horse labour. So far, prospects of a boun¬ 
tiful crop are bright, the growth being 
vigorous without grossness, and the haulm 
of a good, healthy shade. In a general 
w'ay late crops are sprayed immediately 
after cleaning is done, and before moulding 
up is completed, but it is guite out of the 
question to undertake this work, at all 
events, for the. present. Early, mid¬ 
season, and main crop Potatoes, if haulm 1 
is any criterion, will give a heavy yield. 
While early varieties are quite readv for 
use, owing to circumstances, they will not 
be commenced upon for a few' weeks, whicii 
is all to the good, as the tubers will in¬ 
crease in size throughout that period. 

8hallots. —As soon as these show signs 
of ripening they may be lifted and laid at 
the foot of a wall to finish. If for any 
reason it is desired to increase the bulk 
the best of the cloves may be replanted ; 
these, in turn, providing a useful second 
harvest in late September or early 
October. The produce from such a plant¬ 
ing cannot, however, be relied upon to 
keep, so that sucii should be stored 
separately and used first. Many old say¬ 
ings in connection with different crops are 
based upon local observation and condi¬ 
tions, and in this district there is a saying 
that Shallots ought to be planted on the 
shortest and harvested on the longest day. 

Late Peas. —The latest sowings of Peas 
were during the week cleaned, slightly 
moulded up, and supported with wide- 
meshed wire-netting. A close watch will 
be kept during moist weather so that inci¬ 
pient outbreaks of mildew, which it may 
be assumed are likely to occur, may be 
checked. In the case of other Peas, good 
results arc to be recorded. 

Broad Beans. —As ill the ease of early 
Potatoes, these will not he required at the 
usual time. Therefore, the earliest lines 
have been cut over almost to the ground. 
The plants will break freely from the 
collars, and the resulting grow ths may be 
confidently relied upon to furnish useful 
pickings of young Beans at a comparatively 
late date. 

French Beans. —Climbing French Beans 
have been staked. These are equal in 
flavour to the more generally grown dwarf 
varieties, while their cropping is beyond 
question. In the course of the week a 
couple of lines of Canadian Wonder, which 
had been purposely sown rather thickly, 
were thinned to a foot apart. The bulk of 
the thinnings was at once transplanted 
into a border from which another crop had 


been cleared. The Beans from these trans¬ 
planted thinnings will be used solely for 
preserving for winter use. 

Spinach. —Catch crons of Spinach were 
sown between lines of late Peas. The soil 
is naturally rather moist, and in the event 
of a hot spell the Spinach may last longer 
than usual. If not, the loss is trifling. 

Vegetable Marrows.— Space being re¬ 
quired for a few extra plants of Vegetable 
Marrows, a border of autumn-sowui Esch- 
scholtzia californica winch had been in 
fine bloom for some weeks was sacrificed. 
Deep holes W'ere taken out and filled with 
well decayed manure, and mounds were 
formed upon which the Marrows were 
planted. Facing the south and protected 
by the high garden wall, the plants will 
speedily occupy their allotted space, and 
may be relied upon to give a good return 
of useful fruits in a short time. 

General work in the vegetable garden 
includes keeping the flat hoe at work 
among growing crops whenever a spare 
hour occurs, and sowing such small seeds 
as are required at the needful intervals. 
A dry period has necessitated the water¬ 
ing of recently planted Celery. This, 
although got out under very favourable 
conditions, showed signs of flagging, and 
watering has been done in the late after¬ 
noon during the past few days. 

Hedge clipping is now due, and will be 
dealt with as time can be spared. Beech 
hedges if cut at an earlier date are apt to 
throw' secondary grow ths, but if done 
round about the first week in July they 
remain tidy for the rest of the season. 
Sw'eet Brier may also be attended to, as 
may hedges, of Privet. In the case of too 
former, if time does not permit of clip¬ 
ping, no great distress need he felt for a 
season, for the perfume atones for any 
roughness in appearance. 

Garden walks. —On the principle that a 
stitch in time save nine, tne garden walks 
have received their annual freshening up 
with now' gravel. Being near the beach, 
suitable gravel can be had for the labour 
of screening and the cost of carting, winch 
is 75 per cent higher than it was two years 
ago. 

Sweet Peas. —These have made good 
progress, and are beginning to bloom 
freely—just a little later than usual. 
Being grown on wire supports, it is neces¬ 
sary to do a little tying to the stems just 
at first in order to encourage the tendrils 
to take to the wire. This was seen to dur¬ 
ing the week, and a dressing of sulphate of 
ammonia was hoed lightly in round each 
colony. 

Asparagus. —Cutting has now ceased, 
but if a few heads are wanted for any 
special purpose no harm will follow if the 
cutting be kept within moderate bounds. 
Let the beds be kept thoroughly clean, 
and, although artificial manure is none too 
plentiful, if an allowance can be spared for 
the Asparagus beds it will be of much 
benefit to them. It ought to be re¬ 
membered that high winds will knock the 
feathery steins of Asparagus about, and 
this is undesirable. When time permits, 
let the stems be roughly tied up, coir rope 
run round the outside being better than 
nothing. 

Pansies. —A sowing of Pansies may be 
made in a cool border. While named varie¬ 
ties may be readily propagated from cut¬ 
tings, yet it is interesting, and occasion¬ 
ally profitable, to raise a batch of seed¬ 
lings. The blooms of these are usually 
superior in size to those produced by plants 
raised from cuttings. In a similar place, 
and at the same time, Forget-me-not 
should be sown if it has not been pre¬ 
viously attended to. 

Work under glass. —Outside work has 
claimed precedence during tne week, and 
only routine work under glass has been 
done. There are, of course, some things 
which it is inadvisable to delay, and such 
things were duly attended to. These in¬ 
cluded top-dressing fruit-trees and Toma¬ 
toes in pots, repotting Celosia plumosa. 

Original frem 
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winter-flowering Begonias, Fuchsias, etc. 
Syringing, watering, ^nd ventilation, too. 
must not be neglected at any time, ana 
stopping and thinning in the case of 
Cucumbers and of Melons must have re¬ 
gular attention. W. McGuffog. 

Balmae Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 


BEE8. 

HONEY-EXTRACTING. 
Honey-extracting will become fairly 
general among bee-keepers at the be¬ 
ginning of August. It will be well, there¬ 
fore, to make sure of dealing with bits of 
comb properly and profitably. Modern 
methods of bee-keeping have limited the 
production of beeswax by the amateur, 
for the simple reason that the combs are 
returned to the hives to be refilled after 
the honey has been extracted from them. 
The usual sources from which the bee- 
master obtains beeswax to-day are (1) 
comb cappings. (2) odd pieces of comb too 
old for further use, cut from the frames, 
and (3) combs from skeps from which bees 
have been driven,” or old standard 
frames. Comb cappings should preferably 
be kept separate from other wax to be 
rendered down, because it is always better 
in quality and colour than other wax. Old 
discoloured comb from shallow frames 
should also, in its turn, be dealt with 
separately, while that In which there have 
been brood and pollen — skep combs 
mostly, that is to say—should likewise 
have a special rendering to itself. The 
first two kinds of comb, however, may be 
treated together. The last kind should 
always be refined by itself and never be 
mixed w ith either or both of the other two. 

Combs to be melted down must be well 
washed in soft, not hard water, squeezed 
and pressed in the process to free them 
from all honey. Put the comb thus treated 
in a dry place until there is sufficient for 
melting. For ordinary purposes this may 
be done with a canvas bag and a large 
saucepan of water. Let the washed wax 
soak for twenty-four hours, theh put it 
into the bag in the saucepan, and weighted 
with stones or something so that the bag 
may lie below' the surface of the water 
and off the bottom of the saucepan. The 
water should boil gently for about twenty- 
five minutes. The wax will percolate 
through the canvas and rise to the top of 
the water. Remove the bag now contain¬ 
ing only refuse, take off any scum, and let 
it all cool gradually in the saucepan. Then 
take off the cold wax, scrape the under 
side, and remelt in a jar placed in hot 
water. Run the fluid wax off into moulds 
previously wetted to prevent sticking, and 
allow the wax to cool in the moulds very 
slowly or it will crack. One of the steam 
wax extractors on the market is best, of 
course, but costs money, which we all want 
to save in these days. The method here 
descrilxMl is quite effective, and good 
enough for the person with but a small 
amount of comb, etc., to melt down. 

It is obvious that before washing and 
rendering dow r n, the cappings should be 
pressed to secure any honey taken off with 
them from the comb. A Potato-masher 
does quite well, and some honey is thereby 
added to that already extracted. 

An excellent and inexpensive recipe for 
a home-made furniture polish may appro¬ 
priately be given1J oz. beeswax; $ oz. 
white wax (or wax candle ends); f oz. 
Castile soap (or good yellow household 
soap); i pint of water; £ pint of turpen¬ 
tine. Cut the beeswax, white wax, and 
soap into small pieces and put into a jar. 
Add the water and stir until quite dis¬ 
solved. When nearly cold add the tur- 
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FEUIT. 

Cherries dropping (Wm. Dibben). —See¬ 
ing your trees showed plenty of fruit, 
which fell off while stoning, the failure, no 
doubt, is due to dryness at the roots. 
Trees on walls are very liable to get dry at 
the roots, this ending m the collapse of the 
fruit at stoning time. You ought to have 
given the trees a good soaking of water 
and applied a heavy mulch of rotten 
manure to retain the moisture directly the 
fruits had set. It may be also well to re¬ 
mind you that stone fruits require lime, 
which may be wanting in your soil. If so, 
we should advise you to clear off the old, 
inert soil down to the roots, and add some 
old mortar refuse and wood ashes, with 
either a couple of pounds of finely-crushed 
bones or bone-meal, mixing this well with 
the soil you fill in with to take the place of 
that cleared out. 

Snails destroying Nectarines (Albert 
Baker ).—After perusing your note, it oc¬ 
curred to us that the wall is probably an 
old one and full of holes, thus affording 
hiding places for the snails. If such is the 
case the best way to avoid future trouble 
is to have the holes filled with cement and 
the mortar courses repoinited. This may 
be done as soon as the leaves fall in 
autumn. At the present time you might 
trap a good many by placing fresn Cabbage 
or Lettuce leaves among the branches each 
evening, examining them early the fol¬ 
lowing morning, when any snails found on 
them can be destroyed. You might also 
try syringing the tree if the fruits are as 
yet but half grown with Quassia extract. 
The bitter principle would, we should 
imagine, act as a deterrent, and would dis¬ 
appear before the fruit would ripen. We 
have no experience of alum, ana cannot, 
therefore, advise as to its use. If the 
snails come from the ground or crawl from 
some hiding-place adjacent to the tree, 
scatter fresh lime freely on the alley to 
as far as the tree extends. Next the wall, 
the lime may be laid in a ridge an inch or 
so in depth and width. This would create 
a barrier which would end disastrously for 
the snails if they attempted to pass it. 
The lime would need to be freauently re¬ 
newed, and always after rain. To prevent 
the snails using the stems as a means to 
reach the branches wrap cotton wool round 
them and secure it with string. They can¬ 
not pass over this. 

VEGETABLES. 

Spraying Potatoes <P. Austin).— Ac¬ 
cording to the pamphlet issued by tne 
Board of Agriculture and Fisheries on the 
spraying of Potatoes in gardens and allot¬ 
ments, no harm will result from the small 
amount of spray which may blow on to 
green crops, but it is recommended that 
Lettuces which become sprayed should be 
very .carefully washed. We think it would 
be well to extend the same caution with 
regard to all kinds of vegetables required 
for use directly and for some time after 
spraying takes place. 

Seeds not growing (G .).—It is possible 
your Dwarf Bean and Marrow seeds were 
rather old when planted, or it may be they 
were sown much too early, and that the 
ground was much too cold to enable growth 
to follow. Even with glass over them 
there was no sun heat to warm the soil. 
Because the season has so far been so late 
and cold, it has been found desirable to 
regard it as fully a fortnight late, and thus 
sow seeds later accordingly. So soon as 
you found the seeds failed to germinate 
you should have sown again, and the later- 
sown seeds would, if they were good, no 
doubt have grown properly. Salt makes 
the ground cold, but frequent dustings of 
lime do much good in destroying slugs and 
also sweetening the soil. 

Treatment of Seakale (Learner ).—!The 
whole of the crowns in the bed of Seakale 
mentioned should have been cut off level 
with the ground in March or April last. 
This woula have induced the rootjs to put 


forth new growths, which should be re¬ 
duced to one or two of the strongest as 
soon as they are large enough to handle. 
These growths in due course develop into 
the crowns, which when forced or covered 
down outdoors produce the Kale so highly 
prized by most people. Similar growths 
should be present on the stools you covered 
down, ana, if such is the case, treat them 
as has already been mentioned. With re¬ 
gard to the remainder of the bed, if you 
leave the sets in their present condition, 
you will get no Kale next year, so the best 
thing to do is to cut all dowrn at once to 
ground level with a sharp spade, and cast 
a handful of ashes over each afterwards. 
New growths will soon appear, and as the 
season is so far advanced, allow' but one 
growth on each root stock to develop, and 
in every instance let it be the strongest of 
those w'hich are produced. When growing 
freely feed either with salt or fish guano, 
doing so at frequent intervals and prefer¬ 
ably in showery weather. Treated in this 
way, fair-sized crowns should result by the 
end of the present season. 

The Cardoon (IF. M. Crowfoot ).—For 
growing the Cardoon a trench prepared on 
similar lines as for Celery is needful, the 
plants having a space of 2$ feet between 
them and a distance of 3$ feet to 4 feet is 
required between the trenches for earthing 
up in the autumn. Earthing up should 
not be done until the growth is finished, 
previous to which the leaves and stems 
must be tightly bound up with hay-bands 
to exclude air and prevent the soil getting 
in among the leaves and stems. Six weeks 
or more must be allowed for blanching and 
then they must be lifted and stored for 
winter use in a cool, yet frost-proof, build¬ 
ing, or, at any rate, in some place w'here 
they can be kept free from frost. A cool 
cellar is a very good place, and here they 
may be stood with a ball of roots attached, 
and, if not too damp, the blanching still 
continues. If you have no place to store 
them in this way they can be pro¬ 
tected where growing by placing litter 
along the ridges. The advantage of lift¬ 
ing them, however, is that they can be got 
at easily in severe weather, whereas those 
left outdoors sometimes cannot be dug up 
owing to severe frost. The blanched 
stalks or ribs of the inner leaves are chiefly 
used as a winter vegetable, as well as the 
main root, which is thick, fleshy, and 
tender, and of an agreeable flavour. 


SHORT RSPLZ88. 

Geo. F. Fisher .—If you have only a 
small breadth, then you may with ad¬ 
vantage remove the flowera, as these and 
the consequent formation or the seed tend 
to lessen the crop. At the same time, we 
have seen good crops of tubers where no 
trouble was taken to remove the flowers. 

- T. M. D. H .—Please send specimens 

of the Rose which you say lias been 
attacked by mildew, and we can then the 
better help you. Norfolk .—It is impos¬ 
sible to assign any reason for the non¬ 
flowering of the Rose. It is prooably duo 
to the fact that the wood is too thick and 
does not get properly ripened. We cannot 
undertake to name Roses with any cer¬ 
tainty. Only by visiting a large collection 

and comparing them can this be done.- 

A. T .—As soon as possible after the 
flow'ers have faded. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names Of plants. — J. Gill. —Varieties of 
Rosa polyantha. but it is impossible to say 
which. The only w ay is to visit a nursery 

where a speciality is made of Roses.- 

J . M .—Specimens as received too crushed 
to be able to name with any certainty. 
Please send again, enclosing in box and 

carefully packed in damp Moss.- David 

Williams. — Linaria purpurea.- Mrs. 

G. H. Smith .—Flow ers Quite dried up, and 

naming impossible.--- Exmouth. —1, Ber- 

beris sp., please send when in bloom; 2, 
Spiraea Bunalda; 3, Veronica Traversi; 4, 
A Honeysuckle j.5, Thuja brientalis. 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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PORTABLE FIREPROOF BUILDINGS. 

Indestructible, Everlasting, Weatherproof. 

,1~' j£\ r j. Specification. — Sides 

y (7 y ■ a iid ends substantially con- 
Blnictcd in sections, to bolt 


1 'F—I' ^Y - - or screw together fit. the 

. Sipf I i fiiiif'” 1 ® corners. The framework is 

Al ill ^ ?' LMn ,in - 2in - b y W".. 

Irrl ■ 2in - by2in., and 2ln. by 3in. 

JjLjL'li! X A (according to size), good. 

_J_ ,g | ^ sound timbers, covered 

with our Patent Fireproof 
Asbestos Portland Cement Sheets. 


-gfh. 

ft. 

7 

g 

Width. 

ft. 

5 

g 

Height 
to ridge, 
ft. in. 

7 0 

7 3 

Height 
to eaves, 
ft. in. 

4 0 

4 6 

Pric 
£ s. 

4 17 

5 

e. 

d. 

6 

g 

Floor and 
joists 
extra, } 
17 6 < 

25 - 

10 

7 

7 6 

5 0 

7 5 

0 

33/- 

12 

8 

8 0 

5 0 

9 18 

6 

50- 

15 

9 

8 6 

5 6 

13 0 

0 

67'6 

16 

10 

9 0 

6 0 

15 17 

6 

80- 

20 

12 

10 0 

6 0 

21 0 

0 

125- 


MANY YEARS RFPUTATION. 

WEED 
^ KILLER 

LASTING RESULTS-NO NEW EXPERIMENT.. 


eureka; 


LABOUR SAVERS.' eureka lawn sand. 
Soilfume. Nicotine insecticides Fumers. 

SPRAYS. AND OTHER CHEMICALS A SUNDRIES. 
See List Please ask your agent for the Eureka 
ARTICLES - They-ARE ALWAYS SATISFACTORY IF ANY 
DIFFICULTY IN OBTAINING WE SEND DIRECr. CARRIAGE PAID 


K Only AiMressTOW LIN SON & HAYWARD L T » LINCOLN. , 


Kroiff-poisowroirs. 


KEEP YOUR PATHS CLEAN 

with *. r 

McDOUGALLS 

WEEDKJLLER. 

WRITE FOR PRICES AMD NAME 
OF LOCAL OEALER TO 

McDougsll Bros. Ltd., Port St.. Manchester 



-POISONOUS 

POWDER INSECTICIDE WASH 

DESTROYS APHIS.BLACK .GREEN FLY. CtTERPIUA»S.E” 


In Cartons to make 10 gallons of Wash. ■ /**. j of Nurserymen 
60 .. 3/6 I and Seedsmen 


M<r DOUGALL BRIO? LT° PORT ST MANCHESTER 


If niado with folding doors, 20s. extra. 

Carriage paid to any station in England and Wales. Any 
size dispatched within three days. 

Workmen's Huts, Bungalows, Hospitals, Rest Huts, 
Munition Canteens, Motor Gnrages, etc. 

Estimate, Plans, and Specijlcatiotu for every description qf 
Portable Buildimj Free. 

FIREPROOF BUILDING CO., Ltd., 

741. Old Kent Road, London, S.E. 15. 




.GLASS.. 


Speolal Prices for Cash with Order In Hull 
GLASS, 4/21 oz. 


THE FUNGI FOOD CO. 8 “ VIVO ' SPAWN SYSTEM 
enables you to grow Mushrooms of quality, pink and 
white, breakfast cup top size, all the year round without 
manure and without previous knowledge, in boxes, pots, 
pans, in cellars, attics, sheds, spare rooms, in the open 
spare comers on allotments—anywhere; darkness not essen¬ 
tial ; cost very trifling und very little Attention required. 

MUSHROOMS are a food of great value, but they must 
be cultivated from pure spawn—not the maggoty sort that 
grow wild in fields, which are often very poisonous. 

ASSURE YOURSELF AN INCOME 
by selling your easily grown crops at from 1/6 to 3 6 per lb. 

^ <> Full particulars upon receipt of n 

- ^ x c gt aui p e< j addressed envelope to— 

THE FUNGI FOOD CO. 

(Box 9), 

20, The Bar, Beverley, YORKS. 


FREEI 


GARDEN NETS.-!Xii“t-ftS 

square inesh Nets bound with cords, guaranteed cover 
measured length and width 4Jd sq. yard, any length, width 
supplied; selected woather-proof stout 1 -inch square mesh 
Nets, bound with cords, any size, 3d. square yard; ditto, 
medium, 2 Jd. square yard, ns supplied i n Royal Gardens 
over 30 years. I am the largest Hand Braided Net Maker 
in the United Kingdoip; also Maker of Tennis Nets, Rick 
Covers, Greenhouse Shading, etc. Goods promptly 
dispatched by passenger train, carriage paid, on receipt of | 
order, and satisfaction guaranteed; simples posted on | 
application. W. OLIVER ALLEN, Garden Net I 
Wojks. Forthleven. Corn wall. Established 100 years. 

LION CYCLES. 

Cash or monthly payments. 

.Signed Guarantee for all time. 

Packed in crate free and carriage paid. 

Since 1905 1 have advertised in this paper, and have made 
and sold over 20.000 Machines. NO EXTRAS: Bell. Pump, 
and everything included. Carriage paid. YOU CAN 
RIDE AND TEST THE MACHINE FOR 10 DAYS. IF 
YOU DO NOT APPROVE I PAY ALL CARRIAGE. I 
have thousands of testimonials. Write to-day for copies 
and Catalogue, with illustrations and full specification. — j 
GEORGE BEATSON, LTD., “LION CYCLE” WORKS, 
85. MOSELEY STREET. BIllMI NGHAMr_ 

PROTECT YOUR CARDENS. » XXS: 

small mesh; will not rot; ns supplied by me to the Royal 
Gardens. 100 yds. by 1 yd., 5s. ; or by 2 yds., 10s. Carriage 
paid. -H .1 GASSO.V, The Net Works. Rye. 

B EDDY & SONS, Torleven Works, Porth- j 

• leven. Cornwall. — The largest manufacturers of 
GARDEN NETTING in the kingdom. New stout and 
specially strong square mesh Netting, half inch and one 
inch mesh, at 4d. per square yard ; light new square mesh, 
suitable for Strawberry beds, at 3d. per square yard. These 
Nets are bound all round with stout cord, and cover their 
measured length and width. Any length or width supplied. 
Repaired Nettings in all sizes in stock. State your require¬ 
ments and we will quote lowest prices. Also makers of 
TENNIS NETTINGS, RICK COVERS. GREENHOUSE 
SHADINGS, WASP NETTINGS, PACKING ANI) 
TARRED TWINES of all kinds. All Goods sent by 
PASSENGER train Carriage Paid on receipt of order. 

"DOXES, 12 by 8 by 10, l-inch timber, dove- 

•U tailed and bound with hoop iron, 4s. per dozen. 
Suitable for all kinds of plants. — HARTLEY, Ainsdale, 
Lancs. __ 1 

DICTIONARY of ENGLISH NAMES of ! 

PLANTS.—In two Parts: English-Latin and Latin- 
English. By Wm. Miller. 12s.; post free, 12s. 6 d. “A work 
of value which extends over a large field, including culti- i 
vated native and foreign plants, trees and shrubs."— Times. 
— PUBU1SHE K. 63. Lincoln s Inn Fields. Lond on . W.C. 2. 

rj.ARDEN NETTING, 151b. bag odd pieces, 

3«. 6 d„ carriage paitL-H. J. GA 8 SON, Rye. _ 

G ARDENER required, immediately, at 

Officers' Mess, Bron.plonBarracks, Chatham. Non- I 
eligible; to relieve man cakfeuTlp for service. IVages, 30s. i 

p« f t'CM p 


Sale of Surplus Stock. 

We still hold certain small stocks of 

CARDEN SEATS, CARDEN ENGINES & PUMPS, 
also CARDEN ROLLERS, WATER CARTS, 
CARDEN ARCHES, and HAND LIGHTS, 

which we shall be pleased to clear at special prices, subject 
to being unsold. Particulars on application. 

BOULTON & PAUL, Ltd., ROSE LANE WORKS, 
NORWIOH. 

NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 

As wo have to print a largo edition of G a ri.kn f no Ii.lils- 
TltATKD, it is essential that advertisement copy should reach 
us not later than the Friday morning for tne issue of tne 
week following. 

We commence printing on Friday, and no advertisement 
can be altered or stopped after first post ou Friday morning. 

Gakijknino Illuhtratkd is obtainable on the Wednes¬ 
day preceding the date shown on the paper. 


Boxes, 100 200 Boxes. 100 200 

8q. ft. sq.ft. sq.ft. sq.ft. 

8 x 6in. 26 6 45 - I 12.14.15.16. 18. \ ** ca 

9 x 7m. 29 - 47 6 ^ 22.24 * 12in j 40 ' 68 ’ 

10 x 8in. 32 6 59- 16 i, 17 * 18, 2U *1 

12,13,14.15 x8m. 35- 61 - l6 , 8 % 22 1 70 6 

11,12,13,14 x 9in. 3i 6 62 3 * x Hm ' 1 

12.13 14 x 10in 37 6 64 - 20.22.24 x'l5in. 1 

13 x 11 m. 38 6 65 6 18. 20, 22, 24 x - 44 - 73 6 

16,18,20x101... ] 40- i 16m. : . j ** 7 

16,18,20 x 11m. j 68 _ ‘ 20,22, 21 x ISin. 46 - 77 - 

P 4 T J^4lbs U0 2 6 SOft ' _1CWt,146; * CWtl79; iaWU ' 
DIAMONDS. 7 6 and 10 6 each. j 

GLASS CUTTERS. 6-wheel. 16 each 
REST MIXED PAINTS. 7-lb. lever Lins. White. 
10 o stone ; ordinary colours, 7 - per stone. 

r. & T. ROSS, LTD.. 

BURTON ST., HULL. Iislab 1813. 
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63, Lincoln's Inn Fiklds. London, W.C. 2 . 
rPQVVN GARDENING.—New and greatly 

-L improved Edition. By B. C. Ravknscrokt. A Hand¬ 
book of Trees, Shrubs, and Plants suitable for Town Culture 
in the garden, window, or greenhouse. By post, 2s. 6.1. net. 
— MANAGER, 63. Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London. W.C. 2. 

The latest day for receiving Advertise¬ 
ments is FRIDAY, 9 a.m. 


Advertisement Rates. 

Scale of Charges for 
Advertisements in 

“GARDENING ILLUSTRATED.” 


Line Advcrtisements.-Singlc insertions. OL ner 
line, minimum three lines (about twenty words fill the firs', 
three lines, and nine words each additional line). Front 
pago. if guaranteed. Is. per line. No reduction for series 

Terms for Display Advertisomonts. Ida. p>r 

inch (reduction for series). 

Advertisers not having a regular account at the offics 
must accompany their orders with remittance. Orion an 1 
advertisement copy should be addressed — 

MANAGER, 

63, LINCOLN S INN FIELDS, LONDON, W.C. 2. 


If you are interested in this week’s 

“GARDENING ILLUSTRATED,” 

please order the paper through your local Newsagent, or direct by post 
from the Publisher, at 63, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C. 2. 

The cost is 2d. weekly ; or by post for three months, 2/6 ; six 
months, 5/-; twelve months, 10/-; for Abroad, 12/-. Annual subscribers 
will receive the year’s complete Index to the volume free of charge. 

To Publisher or Newsagent :— 

Please deliver “ Gardening Illustrated ” weekly for which I 
enclose _ 


Name_ 


Address (in full). 


(Mr., Mrs., or Miss) 


Printed and Published by the Proprietor, W. Robinson, at the Office, 63, Lincoln’s Inn Fwl is, London, W C. 2. — 
July 21, 1917. Telephone; Hoi born 73L ^ - " 
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HERBACEOUS PLANTS IN THE WILD 
GARDEN. 

A charming branch of gardening which 
has been developed more and more during 
recent years is that of naturalising Daffo¬ 
dils and other bulbs in Grass. But very 
few gardeners seem to have naturalised 
herbaceous plants in the Grass. I grow 
several clumps of common old sorts of 
Michaelmas Daisy in the rough turf of 
the wilder parts of my rather wild garden, 
and they hold their own against coarse 
Grass and weeds from year to year, and 
always give me far more pleasure than the 
finest Michaelmas Daisies in the borders. 
The tall Moon Daisy (Chrysanthemum 
Leuennthemum) is ‘ also well established 
near by, and looks very fine in late sum¬ 
mer. Anemone Pulsatilla is also flourish¬ 
ing in rough Grass, and seems thoroughly 
established. I have heard of A. alpina as 
a Grass plant in an English garden, and 
have seen it by the acre in alpine meadows, 
so have little fear of managing it. Taeonies 
are excellent in Grass, both the Chinese 
herbaceous varieties and the European 
sorts. Other plants that are flourishing in 
my rough Grass are Viola cornuta (hay- 
fields in the Pyrenees are blue with this), 
Lychnis Flos-Jovis, Oriental Poppies, Vero¬ 
nica spicata, Doronicuins, Sweet Williams, 
Forget-me-nots, Campanula persicifolia, 
Crown Anemones, and Gladiolus byzan- 
tlnus. But I intend to try a great many 
more things. 

The groups should be irregular and not 
too dense, and bulbs may be grown in con¬ 
junction with the herbaceous plants. To 
anyone who has a piece of rough Grass¬ 
land which is not overrun by horses or 
cattle, or a piece of lawn that can be 
simred to run wild and rough, I strongly 
recommend this form of half-wild garden¬ 
ing. 

I will mention a few other plants wdilch 
might be tried in Grass: Anthericums, 
Aquilegias, Aster alpinus, A. subcoeruleus, 
any of the big Campanulas, Gentiana lutea, 
Rudbeckias, Scabiosa caucasica, Spiraeas, 
Thalictrums, Hemerocallis, Irises, Chrys¬ 
anthemum maximum, and Golden Rod.— 
Clarence Elliott in The Garden. 

[Very true, and there arc gains to be 
got by the practice in getting the flower 
garden free of too vigorous plants. 
Many such plants are in the way in the 
summer garden, where all the space is 
wanted for the plants that really want 
good soil and the gardener's constant care, 
like the Tea Rose and the Tree-Carnation. 
The herbaceous Geraniums do well, and 
arc very pretty in rough Grass or in fences ; 
Lupins, too, in woodland. I heartily wish 
I had put the tall blue Lactuea in rough 
Grass, as it has in my garden become a 
nuisance. So of the tall Knot worts ( Poly¬ 
gonum ) and many others. I never prepare 
the ground for the plants. If a plant 
will not thrive in the natural soil it is not 
a fit subject for the wild garden; and, as 
a fact, many things do admirably just put 
into the turf, as with me the blue Dande¬ 
lion, tall Moneyworts, and the Pontic King¬ 
cup. A point to remember as to the wild 
garden is that some precious plants do 
better in he turf than they do in the 
garden, as in my case the scarlet Wind¬ 
flower, which is at lyrme in the Grass but 
used to perish in thJsdug, and fended garden. 
Such effects may \ltatk.vh duhjQa\ke dif¬ 


ferences of soil—plants thriving in cal¬ 
careous soil that might dwindle away in 
a cold one. Of the diversity and effects of 
soils on plants no words can ever tell half 
the story; only by constant work can one 
ever understand the capacity of one's soil. 
—W. R.]__ 

NOTES OF THB WEEK. 

Dianella tasmanioa.— This belongs to 
the Liliaceae, and comes from Tasmania. 
It was figured in the Botanical Magazine 
in 1805 (plate 5,551). It has come througli 
the winter at Wakehurst, Sussex, without 
protection, and is a distinct and graceful 
plant, which we hope may prove hardy in 
southern gardens.—W. 

Hardiest Rock Roses. — Four Cistuses 
have survived at Kew last winter, viz., C. 
Loreti, C. corbarlensis, C. cyprius, and C. 
laurifolius. C. Loreti was nearly all 
killed, also a good many corbarlensis, but 
neither cyprius nor laurifolius were 
affected by cold. C. cyprius has flowered 
beautifully this summer.—W. J. B. 

Gaanothus Gloire de Versailles.— This 
most beautiful of the flowering shrubs of 
midsummer I grow on an east wall to 
make sure of it. This year, though bloom¬ 
ing on the wall, it seems to have been cut 
in a little by the frost L whereas on an open 
bank fully exposed to all winds it is 
flowering well without protection of any 
kind.—W. 

Dianthu8 hybrids.— We have sent you 
under separate cover to-day blooms of 
seedlings from our Allwoodi strain of 
Dianthus. These are perpetual-flowering, 
which, to our idea, is important. The old 
Pink, as you know, cannot claim to be 
perpetua 1-flowering.— Allwood Bros. 

[A handsome batch of Pink-like hybrids, 
which will be of great value if they prove 
to be perpetual-flowering; colour and 
fragrance, too, excellent. — Ed.] 

Arend’s Evening Primrose. — Whether 
this is a variety of CEnothera speciosa, as 
some contend, I do not pretend to decide. 
If so, it is entirely different from the white 
and pinky-white trailer we know by that 
name. O. Arendsi is a stiff, erect little 
plant, some 12 inches high. It bears an 
abundance of large and beautiful pink 
flowers which, again unlike those of CE. 
speciosa and many others of its tribe, are 
most deliciously scented.—A. T. J. 

Zau8chnerla oallfomica not blooming. 
—I have had this for over a quarter of a 
century, and it never fails to flower freely. 
It is often set beneath sandstones in a 
dry retaining wall, and where it w’ould 
not be easy to divide it. In a heavy soil 
it might not do so well, and no doubt 
where it grows freely, division now and 
then would be right, but the place for this 
brilliant plant is as told above or in a 
dry stony part of the rock garden.—W. 

Phsasant’s-tall Crass.— The last thing I 
expected to be injured by the frost is the 
Pheasant’s-tail Grass. As far as I can 
judge, not a single old plant lias survived. 
I divided some very large old plants in 
May. The roots seemed ail right, but 
there is no sign of fresh growth. Seed¬ 
lings come up freely at the edge of paths 
w’here there is natural moisture, usually 
by hundreds. At present I only see them 
in one place.—E. C. Buxton, Bettws-y- 
Coed. 
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The effeot8 of last winter on Bamboos.— 

I notice a para graph in Gardening of 
July 14 in which it is stated that in the 
south-west of Scotland Bamboos suffered 
considerably during the past winter. It 
may be interesting to state that in the 
west of Scotland they hardly suffered at 
all. A few; plants in exposed places looked 
a little withered In spring, but now T all, 
without exception, are In perfect health 
and appearance. I have twenty-three 
varieties in my garden.—R. S. Campbell, 
Achna8hie, Rosncath, Dumbarton. 

Tricuspldarla lanoeolata. — This, still 
often known as Crinodendron Ilookeri, 
has suffered considerably during tbe past 
winter and is not doing so w T ell as usual 
in the south-west of Scotland, where, in 
some gardens by or near the sea it is 
generally very satisfactory. There are 
two or three good plants of it at Monreith, 
the foliage of wiiieh has been disfigured 
by the weather, w r hile the frost caused 
the loss of a number of the flow'ers when 
in bud. There are still a few flow f ers, but 
they are sparse compared with what the 
plants bear in normal times.— S. Arnott. 

Tbs Royal Hortioultural Society’s 
paporasssrles. —The Society has someone 
with a genius for wasting its means in 
hard times. The following has been sent 
to us : — 

Tbe last winter (1910-17) has been so 
prolonged and the frost so exceptional 
in many places that injury to vegeta¬ 
tion is said to be widespread. Further, 
the nature of the injuries is repre¬ 
sented as being different in charouter 
and degree from the experience of 
190S-9, and also to plants other than 
those noted in the report published by 
this Society after that winter. The 
Council, considering it to be desirable 
that a report should be drawn up deal¬ 
ing as fully as possible with the pre¬ 
sent damage, that it may, when con¬ 
venient, be published in the Royal 
Horticultural Society’s Journal, has 
requested me to collect details on the 
subject. Will you, therefore, kindly 
fill up the enclosed form, nnd return 
it to me at Vincent Square at your 
early convenience. Additional forms 
will be sent if requested.—E. 
Augustus Bowles. 

[Then come four pages on costly paper, 
with questions as elaborate as might be 
asked of those guilty of the Mesopotamia 
horror. All the facts w r orth telling have 
been in the gardening papers already, and 
there is no need for such costly and weari¬ 
some use of good paper.— Ed.J 
Peony Esperance.— This Pjeony, which 
is referred to in Gardening for July 71 h 
as being, in the opinion of the w riter, the 
best hardy plant show*n before the Royal 
Horticultural Society on June 5th last, 
was raised by M. Lemoine, of Nancy. It 
was first distributed in the year 1909, at a 
price of 25 francs each. This Paniny re¬ 
sulted from the crossing of the yellow- 
flow'ered Pa.‘onia lutea, a native of China, 
with a variety of the old Tajonia Moutan, 
and was given an Award of Merit by the 
Royal Horticultural Society on June 3rd, 
1913. At the previous meeting, on May 
14th, a variety of the same race was 
shown, and received the higher honour of 
a first-class certificate. This was La 
Lorraine, distributed iki- Ithe spring of 1913 
at a price cjf 200 frames l‘ach. In colour 
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the two are much alike, but La Lorraine 
Is a very double flower, whereas Esper- 
anee is semi-double. Despite the differ¬ 
ence in price it is not everyone that would 
prefer La Lorraine, as the tuft of golden 
anthers in Esperance forms a very 
striking feature.—W. T, 

Flowering Dogwood with distorted 
bracts.— A grower of this plant in Sussex, 
having raised the question as to the cause 
of the distorted appearance of Cornus 
florida in Britain in May, has led to the 
following from Professor Sargent:— 

“ I have your note of May 31st, with 
the deformed flowers of Cornus florida. 

I do not think you have a poor form, 
but the floral bracts have been injured 
by cold. This often happens here, for 
we are in Massachusetts, nearly at the 
extreme northern limit, where this tree 
flourishes. It has never done well in 
England, and I am afraid you will 
never make a great success of it. As 
it grows in our woods it is one of the 
most beautiful of all dwarf flowering 
trees—C. S. Sargent.” 

A golden Thyme.— In February, 1905, I 
saw a bright golden trailer growing out of 
an encrusted Saxifrage. The following 
year I was able to get it up, and soon had 
a nice plant. From October to April it 
has golden foliage, which hitherto has lost 
its colour during the summer months. I 
am told it is a seedling from the wild 
Thymus Serpyllum, brought originally 
from Snowdon. There is no difficulty in 
increasing it here, but various friends who 
have had it do not succeed. This year, 
for the first time, it has not lost the bright 
golden colour of the foliage, and is en¬ 
tirely covered with flowers. The reason 
seems to be that there is an undergrowth 
of Mentha Requieni which is so entirely 
hidden by the Thyme that it is difficult to 
believe in its existence or even to detect it. 
— E. Charles Buxton, Coed Derw, Bcttws- 
y-Coed. 

The mi8U8e of manure In fruit culture. 

^ The following, from Mr. Geo. Bunyard’s 
“ Fruit Culture for Profit,” may be read 
with profit, especially by those who look 
to stable manure as the one thing to be 
sought:—A word of caution is nehessary 
to those who have the opportunity to use 
a large quantity of manure when starting 
a plantation. Having been frequently 
called in to see trees which had started 
well, and then collapsed, we traced the 
failure entirely to its too free use, which 
forced the tree into an over luxuriant 
growth, and such wood being unripe when 
winter sets in (especially that of Plums), 
has become frozen, and bough after bough 
has died off. I have seen trees totally 
ruined after having made a splendid start. 
This is only too apparent when an early 
swore frost follows a wet “growing” 
summer. Plum plantations, after being 
attacked by caterpillar, make a late 
autumnal growth, which suffers severely. 
In Apples the same thing takes place, 
mildew also sets in, and, following the 
leaf-stalk to the eyes of the shoots, forms 
canker, which eats into the boughs, and 
in a few years changes a smiling planta¬ 
tion into a miserable lot of cripples which 
cannot recover. In this way the fair fame 
of Lord Suffield Apple has been lost. The 
better plan is first to see how trees succeed 
without manure, which, on a moderately 
rich soil or old pasture, they may do for 
years. Such growth will be well matured 
and able to resist our inclement winters, 
un ripened w'ood being the cause of so 
many trees missing a crop. Even if they 
blossom in profusion the vital organs of 
the flosvers are not in.^ healthy state, and, 
especially with Pljnns, ysorae weolrs^may 
„ elapse before the t hesi fegomc.- Terlile.” 


FRUIT. 

THE ASTRACHAN APPLE. 

I find, even in early July, that the white 
Astrachan Apple is very good ; and, wish¬ 
ing to know something about the Red 
Astrachan, wrote to the King’s Acre 
Nurseries for information. As the firm’s 
reply may be of general interest, I give it 
herewith :— 

Replying to your inquiry of the 
10th inst., in reference to the dessert 
Apple Astrachan Red, we beg to say 
that this variety is'not recommended 
for commercial use, as it is a very in¬ 
consistent bearer. The tree makes a 
nice pyramid, and blooms freely, but is 
not very hardy. Like all early varie¬ 
ties of Apples, the fruit becomes 
mealy if kept for any length of time, 
and to be fully appreciated should be 
eaten direct from the tree. Its season 
is August. The variety White Astra¬ 
chan, synonymous w T ith White Trans¬ 
parent, is a good early Apple, but is 
best eaten from the tree. It was intro¬ 
duced into this country from Russia in 
the 19th century, and is said by Messrs. 
Bunyard to be the Yellow Transparent 
of America. Concerning early dessert 
Apples, it is strange, but, nevertheless, 
perfectly true, that we have not got a 
really first-class variety which com¬ 
bines the finest eating qualities with 
productiveness. A really good Apple 
would be a variety intermediate be¬ 
tween James Grieve and Worcester 
Pearmain, both satisfactory croppers, 
but leaving something to be desired in 
the way of quality. 

The firm’s expression of opinion re the 
lack of first-class quality in our earlier 
Apples is, of course, correct. I had a few 
samples of James Grieve Apple from a 
Bedford nursery that were about the most 
delicious Apples that I ever tasted. 
My fruits colour beautifully, but the trees 
never yield anything like these samples. 
I w’onder why this is so. 

W. J. Farmer. 

Redruth, Corn nail. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Preparing ground for Strawberries.— 

Would you kindlv recommend the best 
three varieties of Strawberries to grow for 
succession, early and late? As the soil in 
which I am preparing my Strawberry beds 
is rather poor, and I cannot obtain much 
stable-manure to put into the lowest spit, 
would it help to add some Rape seed or 
superphosphate to the manure and soak 
all well with liquid-manure water before 
covering over with soil?—T. M. D. H. 

[You may add Rape dust (as that is 
what, we take it, you mean by Rape wed) 
to the stable manure and use the «ui>or- 
phosphate in the spring, when from 3 oz. 
per square yard may be applied to the 
surface and either hoed or raked in. 
Liquid manure may certainly be applied 
to the stable manure before it is wheeled 
on and spread ready for digging. If the 
manure is lying in a heap the liquid may 
be poured over the litter, etc., in sufficient 
quantity for all to become soaked. It will 
only absorb as much as the straw, etc., is 
capable of retaining. To go beyond this 
would be a waste of the liquid. Sulphate 
of ammonia applied at the rate of I oz. 
per square yard in spring would, in your 
case, prove very helpful. This can be 
added to and applied at the same time as 
the superphosphate. Three good varieties 
of Strawberries are Royal Sovereign, 
President, and Laxton’s Latest.] 

Fruit-trees not bearing.—I shall be glad 
if you will advise me as to what course to 
take with my bush Apples on Paradise 
stock in order to bring them into full bear¬ 


ing. They have been planted ten years, 
and have borne a fair quantity of fruit, 
but have made quite a thicket of young 
growths each season. I thinned out fairly 
drastically last winter, and have always 
pruned rather severely. The trees are on 
good ground, but rarely now dug—only 
hoed. Have I pruned too severely? The 
varieties are Bramley’s, Peasgood’s Non¬ 
such, Lord Grosvenor, Bismarck, etc.— 
Anxious. 

[Yes, you have pruned far too severely, 
especially so for the varieties you men¬ 
tion. The best course for you to take is 
at once to summer prune the trees, leaving 
the leaders from one-half to two-thirds 
their length and cut hack the side shoots 
and spur growths to five buds. These 
latter will in all probability break at the 
tips and produce growths of Jess strength 
than the" shoots on which they originate. 
These, in turn, should be cut back to one 
bud about the latter end of August or 
early in September. At the winter 
pruning this portion of wood, i.e., the 
piece above the fourth bud, should be eut 
away, thus leaving every portion retained 
with four sound buds. The following sea¬ 
son the fourth bud wdll produce a new 
growth, but one or more of those buds 
below it will, in time, become transformed 
into flower-buds. Proceed iu the same 
way in the next and succeeding seasons 
in regard both to summer and winter 
pruning, when the trees should, in course 
of time, become fruitful and bear good 
crops. The leaders, at the winter pruning, 
should, if not required for extending the 
trees either upwards or outwards, be cut 
back to five buds.] 

Fumigating a vinery. —Would it be 
harmful to fumigate a vinery where there 
might be Kidney Beans or Strawberries 
on a shelf up near the glass? Would the 
fumes of the nicotine make tiiem unfit for 
eating?—J. Metcalfe. 

[The fumigation would not affect the 
French Beans unless they were in flower, 
when it would prevent the blooms setting. 
With regard to the Strawberries, if the 
fruits were full-grown and on the verge of 
colouring, as well as while ripening, fumi¬ 
gation, or, to use the correct term, vapor¬ 
ising, would render them not only unfit, 
hut dangerous to partake of as food.] 
Scottish Raspberries. — By an Order 
dated July 10th the Food Controller has 
directed that all Raspberries grown in 
Scotland should be delivered to him. The 
first claim on this fruit will be for the 
manufacture of jam for the Navy and 
Army, but it is anticipated that unless 
the crop proves abnormally small there 
will be a surplus available for private 
trade. It is proposed to arrange for the 
equitable distribution of this surplus to 
jam manufacturers, and a manufacturer 
who wishes to buy any of this surplus 
should send immediately to the Ministry 
of Food an application stating in) (lie 
amount of Scottish Raspberries that he 
requires, and (6) the amount of Rasp¬ 
berries purchased by him in each of the 
years 1914 and 1915 from (i.) Scotland and 
(ii.) all other parts of the United King¬ 
dom. The price to be paid for these Rasp¬ 
berries will be the maximum price per¬ 
missible under the Raspberries (Manufac¬ 
turers’ Prices) Order, subject to any re¬ 
vision of that price which the Food Con¬ 
troller may hereafter authoruse if, after 
the crop has been gathered, it appears 
that the present maximum price is not 
such as will yield the growers a reasonable 
profit. __ 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

VIBURNUM SIEBOLDI. 

Tms, also known as V. reticula turn, is a 
wide-spreading shrub from Japan, and 
sometimes reaches a height of 10 feet to 
15 feet. If the leaves are bruised or 
crushed in the hand the odour is anything 
but agreeable, but otherwise it is not 
noticeable. The flowers, in large, flat 
clusters, are cream-coloured, or, in some 
cases, almost white, and borne in moder¬ 
ate-sized heads during June. In August 
the fruit clusters assume the richest crim¬ 
son colour and are very conspicuous and 


within the last few years. This may have 
been partly due to the difficulty in intro¬ 
ducing living seeds, but it cannot have 
been entirely the cause, for the few old 
trees in the country must have borne lots 
of good seed, as specimens tw’enty-five 
years old have produced the seed from 
which most of the present young stock has 
been raised. The Indian llorse Chestnut 
can be distinguished from iEsculus Hippo- 
castauum by its larger, handsomer, and 
smoother leaves, and by its longer and 
more slender inflorescences in addition to 
its flow r ering during late June and early 
July. The fruits are. also less spiny than 
are those of the better known tree.—D. 



A flowering shoot of Viburnum Sieboldi. 


ornamental. In September the fruits turn ' 
black and soon drop. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The Indian Horse Chestnut (JSseulus 
indica).—The Indian Horse Chestnut is a 
w r orthy companion to the common Horse 
Chestnut, for it blooms at least a month 
later, thus continuing the flowering season, 
W’hile it is in every way as beautiful. In 
the north-w’est Himalaya it forms a hand¬ 
some tree 100 feet high, and it will pro¬ 
bably grow’ as large as the ordinary Horse 
Chestnut here, for the first tree planted in 
England in 1851 was 70 feet high a few’ 
years ago. Although introduced so long 
ago if is a very uncommon species, and no 
serious attempt appears to have been made, 
to spread it widelralKiu^or." g%rp^s until 
Digitizr-* 


el^a bounty on" gyjl^s 


Phiiadelphus Satsumi (syn. F. Yoko¬ 
hama). — Anything more beautiful than 
this when in its best state of development 
and under favourable conditions it w r ould 
be difficult to find. My plants are now 
(June 25th) loaded with blossoms, which, 
ow’ing to the position they occupy, are dis¬ 
played to the greatest advantage. They 
are each about 20 feet high and form a 
mass of foliage and flowers some 30 feet 
across. On one side they are flanked by 
the Lawson Cypress, with a background 
of Willow’s, a big Oak behind them, and 
in the foreground green Hollies, w’hich 
serve as a setting to sliow r up the purity of 
the flow’ers. As there is an uninterrupted 
view of several hundred yards the effect is 
very pleasing. This arrangement is quite 
accidental and is,'therefore, more natural. ' 


I have a fairly good acquaintance with 
flow r ering shrubs, but I do not know’ one 
of greater merit than this variety of the 
Mock Orange, which will thrive and last 
indefinitely in the poorest soil, can hold its 
own with a strong vegetation, lasts in¬ 
definitely with no annual attention, and 
combines great floral beauty w’ith a de¬ 
licious perfume. Can any of your readers 
name anything which excels this Phila- 
delphus in beauty and usefulness, for it is 
very serviceable for cutting?—J. Cornhill. 

Ulmus viminalis aurea (Ulmus Roseelsi). 
The season has been all in favour of this 
golden variegated Elm, which has been, 
and is now, wonderfully effective. My 
tree is between 40 feet and 50 feet high 
and is w’ell-shapcd, tapering from a broad 
base to the top. It happens to be asso¬ 
ciated w’ith dark-hued Conifers and varie¬ 
gated. Maples, so that the bright golden 
colour is ^show’ll up to advantage and is 
really a very conspicuous object. Although 
planted about thirty years ago, it has only 
just shown that it is grafted on the Wych 
Elm, several strong shoots of which have 
sprung from the base. I should say that 
this Elm is one of the few things that is 
benefited by grafting. The shoots are thin 
and w’iry, and inclined to be pendulous, 
and I think it w’ould be a matter of some 
difficulty to obtain strong standard trees 
on owm roots. I have, however, no ex- 
| i>er-ience of its propagation in the hands of 
an expert. It may be increased from 
cuttings, but it has the look of being a 
difficult subject to manage in that w f ay.— 
Byfleet. 

Potentilla fruticosa. — From the fact 
that it does not bloom till the month of 
July, this shrubby species of Potentilla is 
particularly valuable. It forms a rather 
erect, rounded shrub, clothed with hoary, 
pinnate, deciduous leaves. The rich 
yellow flowers are each from 1 inch to 
U inches in diameter, and a succession Is 
kept up for some time. This Potentilla 
varies a good deal. The most marked of 
all is Veitclil, which was distributed as a 
distinct species under the name of Poten¬ 
tilla Veitclil, but which is now regarded 
as a variety of P. fruticosa. It is a native 
of China, and was first introduced by Mr. 
E. II. Wilson. This si>ecies is remarkable 
for its large blossoms of the purest white. 
When in full flow’er it is a really hand¬ 
some shrub, and keeps up a succession of 
bloom over a lengthened period. Not only 
the typical P. fruticosa, but also its 
several varieties are perfectly hardy, and 
will hold their ow r n in dry soils. A near 
ally of the above is the dwarfer-growing 
P. davurica with white flow’ers.—T. W. 

Cassinia fulvida (syn. Diplopappus 
clirysophyllus).—One of the most graceful 
and informal of shrubs, this ought to find 
a place where there is a little space at com¬ 
mand. It is quite hardy, and will suc¬ 
ceed in any moderately good soil. After 
blooming, the flowers are succeeded by a 
white down, which endures till the ap¬ 
proach of winter, while its yellow foliage 
and twigs readily claim attention earlier in 
the season. Its graceful shoots, moreover, 
are of service ill a cut state during the 
winter months in association with Chrys¬ 
anthemums or other bold blooms.—A 
Scottish Gardener. 

Cistus algarvensis.—Although an old 
plant of this little golden-j’ellow Rock Rose 
with the chocolate blotch was severely cut 
down by the hard winter, it has recovered, 
and is now in bloom. Small cuttings, only 
set out last autumn, survived in sheltered 
niches of the rock garden and they also 
are flowering. The upright, shrubby habit 
of this beautiful species has some ad¬ 
vantage over many other dwarf kinds of 
its race. Here it is a persistent bloomer, 
and it never gets an f Iprotection.—A, T, J. 
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FRUIT TESTS AND THE NEED FOR 
SPRAYING. 

There is no doubt need for care in the 
selection of patent materials for making 
sprays both for winter and summer use, 
but I cannot agree with “ F. M. G.” 
<p. 312) that all of them are of no value. 
The best of them are good, but dear. 
Many are costly and useless. By far the 
better and cheaper practice is to mix one’s 
own materials for making sprays. I agree 
with “ F. M. G.” as to the effectiveness of 
lime and salt, although I think Woburn 
Mixture is superior. Winter spraying 
may not destroy American blight or the 
Cod 1 in moth. As is generally known, the 
female aphis causing 

American blight brings its young alive. 
The female hides in crevices of the bark 
during autumn and winter, and also on 
the tree roots near the base of the trunk. 
They multiply rapidly in spring and sum* 
mer. A caustic alkali spray will destroy 
winter broods, and a soft soap and quassia 
emulsion destroys the lice in summer. 
Unless the right materials are used this 
pest cannot be destroyed. Another point 
to remember is that the winged females 
distribute the pest by flying from tree to 
tree. Thus trees that are practically free 
from the trouble may easily become in¬ 
fested from unhealthy trees in the garden 
or orchard of a careless neighbour. Re¬ 
garding the 

Codlin moth, after letting itself to the 
ground by a silken thread, or escaping 
from fallen fruit, the fully-grown larva 
ascends the trunk of the tree and, form¬ 
ing a cocoon in the crevices, remains there 
until June, when it appears as a moth. 
During the month of June is the period 
when the fully-grown larva ascends the 
trunk and may be trapped by grease- 
banding. Then the caterpillars or lame 
on the leaves and fruit-buds may be de¬ 
stroyed by spraying with arsenate of lead 
in from nine to fourteen dnys after the 
petals have fallen. I agree that spraying 
with Bordeaux, Mixture is an effective 
check on fungoid diseases. There is also 
no- doubt that spraying generally is in¬ 
jurious to trees, particularly young ones, 
but it is the less of two evils, and must be 
persevered with in an intelligent manner. 
In such circumstances it is advisable to 
spray only when necessary, and winter 
spraying should take place once in two or 
three years and not each winter. Ju the 
same column reference is made to the 

Magpie motii. The larva? of this moth 
appear on the Gooseberry-trees twice in 
the course of the year. Eggs are laid in 
groups during July and August on the 
under side of the leaves. The larvae hatch 
out and feed on the leaves for a short 
time, then they spin leaves together and 
in this w r ny pass the winter either in the 
soil or in crevices of the bark. They 
make their appearance again in spring, 
and, getting on to the trees, feed on young 
leaves until the pupa stage is reached, 
and in July and August they emerge as 
moths. As to the advice given in answer 
to Mr. Alex. K. Milne’s query on this sub¬ 
ject, about the use of soot, road dust, and 
ashes, my experience is that these 
materials are valuable enough in their 
way, but there is nothing like spraying 
with arsenate of lead. It is not advisable 
to apply the poison to fruit that is to be 
used immediately. Even then a man 
would need to eat a bushel of berries to 
find the poison having the slightest effect. 
Tlie best way of dealing with the cater¬ 
pillar of the magpie moth is to spray the 
Gooseberry-bushes witli/lfn arsenate Tot 
Digitized by ^,01 *0 E 


lead solution in autumn w’hile the leaves 
are still green, and again in spring. 
People do not seem to realise sufficiently 
the value of arsenate of lead as a remedy 
against caterpillars of all kinds which at¬ 
tack fruit-trees. It is most effective and 
does not injure the foliage. M. 


THE CRUSADE AGAINST SPARROWS. 
Notes on this subject, in the issue of 
June 91 h, remind me that in former years 
the attacks of sparrows and their in¬ 
creasing numbers began, in these gardens, 
to constitute a positive menace. Steps 
were, therefore, taken to destroy them, 
and tlie methods adopted being rigorously 
pursued, it is gratifying to be able to say 
that tire sparrow Is, in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the gardens at all events, 
almost extinct. These methods were as 
follows:—In the first place, a fee was 
offered of one i>enny per head for old or 
young birds produced. Secondly, three¬ 
pence per dozen w’ere offered for eggs. 
Thirdly, every nest observed in process of 
building was ruthlessly pulled down. 
Finally, throughout the winter months 
sparrows, after settling dow T n at night, 
were regularly harried by netting. Their 
haunts, of course, were well knowm and 
were chiefly in Ivy-clad walls, in 
Clematises of the montana family upon 
pillars, and in Beech and Holly hedges. 
The last method was, perhaps, the most 
effective, and at times large bags” w’ere 
secured. The numbers gradually grew 
less, and in the course of a few seasons 
sparrows seemed instinctively to realise 
that the garden or its neighbourhood was 
“out of bounds.” Since January of this 
present season I have only seen two 
sparrow’s in the vicinity, both cock birds. 
Gardeners are all, in a modest way, 
naturalists, so that it may hardly be 
necessary to point out the distinction be¬ 
tween the house sparrow (Passer domes- 
ticus) and the pretty little hedge sparrow 
(Accentor modularis), which is, unfor¬ 
tunately, included by reason of its name 
in the ban on the more destructive bird. 
The hedge sparrow is entirely, or almost, 
insectivorous, and is, as a matter of fact, 
of service in the garden. The two birds 
are entirely dissimilar in appearance, in 
habits, and in food. The bill of the hedge 
sparrow is soft, as becomes that of an 
insect eater, wiiile the bill of the seed¬ 
eating house sparrow is hard and horny. 
Ihstead of the untidy rabble of a nest 
which the latter makes, that of the hedge 
sparrow is oj>en and is composed of fibre 
or similar substance lined with Moss, 
while its eggs are of a beautiful blue. It 
is hoped that these notes may lead to those 
who are destroying, rightly, the baleful 
house sparrow' giving protection to the 
dainty and interesting little hedge 
sparrowr. W. McGuffog. 

Bat mete, Kirkcudbright. 


"NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Cabbages and Cauliflowers failing.— In 

my allotment I can never get any early 
Cabbages or Cauliflowers to stand. They 
all get attacked by the maggot and wither 
away. What is the cause and cure for 
this?—T. Strettox. 

[The insect which causes the collapse 
and death of Cauliflowers, Cabbages, and 
other members of the Brasslca family is 
the larva of the Cabbage gall beetle 
(Curculio pleurostigma). This beetle lays 
its eggs on tlie stems of the young plants 
in the early summer, and ofttimes, one 
might almost say, usually while they are 
in the seed drills. Where the pest invari¬ 
ably has to be contended with much dis¬ 
appointment may be saved if the stems of 
the plants, w’hen being drawn for plant¬ 


ing, are carefully examined, as the pre¬ 
sence of the maggots can then be detected, 
owing to the portion of the stem w'here 
they are assuming a swollen and gall-like 
appearance. All plants found in this con¬ 
dition should be burnt. Ofttimes tiifc 
plants remaining over after planting is 
finished collapse and die in the seed drills. 
As prevention is better than cure, the 
ground where the seed is to be sown in 
future should some time previously be 
dressed with lime and w’ood-ashes or soot. 
After the plants are well above ground or 
high enough to be out of danger take some 
fine ashes and saturate them with paraf¬ 
fin, using the latter at tlie rate of 1 pint 
to I bushel of ashes, and strewr them 
lightly on the soil between the rows. If 
the weather be wet or showery this may 
be done two or three times before the 
plants are ready for setting out. The 
offensive smell of the paraffin acts as a 
deterrent and drives the beetles to seek 
other quarters.] 

Caterpillars on Hawthorn Hodge _I en¬ 

close specimens of a caterpillar which has 
entirely eaten a Hawthorn hedge, and will, 
I fear, invade the garden if not de¬ 
stroyed. It is hardly visible, as it lies ou 
the twigs and is very difficult to detach. 
I have asked a number of gardeners and 
men brought up in the country, but they 
are strange to this thing. Could you hie 
so kind as to tell me w*hat uns pest is, 
and what could be done to get rid of same ? 
—J. W. Streader. 

[The caterpillars sent are those of tlie 
“ Pepper and Salt Moth,” and are an ex¬ 
cellent example of Nature’s means of pro¬ 
tecting larva? from too easy sight. They 
feed on a good many plants, mostly allied 
to the Apple and Thorn, but are not 
usually so numerous as to constitute a 
menace to the orchard or the flower gar¬ 
den. Insects (except aphides) are un¬ 
usually numerous this year, xirobably on 
account of the past hard winter, that 
killed off so many birds. The best check 
to these and all other biting insects is 
spraying with lead arsenate as soon iVs 
they make their appearance.] 

Moths _I am catching large numbers of 

enclosed moths in my garden in bottles 
put up for wasps. Can you tell me what 
sort of caterpillar they come from and if 
thev do much harm in the garden to fruit 
or flowers ? —Moths. 

[The moths arrived in a condition so 
battered and w’orn that it w'as impossible 
to recognise them, except to say that they 
belonged to the group of Noctua?. None 
are useful to any extent, and no harm is 
done by killing them. Possibly among 
them were some of the Turnip and other 
surface caterpillar moths. They w T ere of 
about the right size, and these are ex¬ 
tremely troublesome in both flower and 
vegetable gardens.] 

Celery leaf blight. —A look out should be 
kept for the appearance of this disease. 
It first shows in the form of pale-coloured 
spots on the leaves, and the latter soon 
afterwards wither and die off. It is a very 
destructive disease. Prompt measures 
should be taken as soon as it is detected 
by spraying the plants at once with Bor¬ 
deaux mixture or ammoniacal carbonate of 
copper solution. Pulling up and destroy¬ 
ing the plants first attacked will some¬ 
times stay the disease.—A. W. 

Codlin-moth. —Grease-banding is a dis¬ 
agreeable business and takes a consider¬ 
able time. Last year I simply tied bands 
of old cloth, sacking, etc., round the 
trunks. The grubs collected for shelter 
beneath these, and I caught more than bv 
the old method. The Apples are much 
freer from this pest this season, and the 
trouble was much less. I shall replace the 
bands shortly in order to eaten any grubs 
which come from windfalls.-r i F; M. G. 
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OUTDOOR PLANT& 

INCARVILLEA BREVirES. 

Tiie best of the family. The blooms are 
larger than those of I. grandiflora and 
very distinct in colour, being of a bright 
pinkish-crimson. The flowers expand 
when about S inches from the ground and 
are borne on stiff stems which continue to 
grow until about 18 inches or 20 inches 
high. The flowering period lasts for about 
a month from the middle of May, after 
which I. grandiflora comes into bloom. 
The plant is cpiite hardy and is shown 
growing in ordinary light, loamy soil 
on a slope of the rock garden. The 
tubers were planted in October, 1915, and 
flowered freely last year. This year they 
were not affected by the frost—which has 
done me infinite harm among tender plants 
—and every root Inks thrown up two or 
three fine flowering shoots. I wonder why 
this iuindsoine flower was christened 
“ brevipes.” The name must be derived 
from the Latin, brevis, short, and i»es, a 


flax (Linaria Cymbalaria), and occasion¬ 
ally one may find the much rarer, tall- 
growing Linaria purpurea, a noteworthy 
addition to our wall-top flora. 

Erinus alpinus is a pretty little plant 
with rosy-mauve flow’ers w’hich is firmly 
established on the Roman Wall in the 
North of England and in a few other 
stations. I have seen it in abundance on 
a high wall near Monmouth, w’lierc it was 
quite an attraction to passers-by, but it ' 
was here probably a garden escajie. 

Senecio Cineraria has made itself at i 
home on the limestone cliffs at Torquay. 
Its rather inconspicuous yellow flowers 
are amply atoned for by the large, deeply- 
cut, velvety-grey leaves, which lend quite 
an air of distinction to the cliffs which 
they adorn. Many of the banks of the 
Great Western Railway have been beauti¬ 
fied in recent years by masses of the 

Oxford Ragwort L (^,ueeio squalidus), 
so called because its first appear¬ 

ance at Oxford.'‘Tt is a decidedly hand¬ 
some plant and has brightened up many 
an ugly siding with its large golden I 


the Primrose Peerless Narcissus (N. 
biflorus), which carpets many an old 
orchard in the West Country just after 
the last of the Daffodils are over. It must 
have been established here for many a 
long year; possibly it was introduced by 
the monks. Several species of Crocus are 
established in parts of Suffolk, and in one 
spot in North Devon there is a colony of 
the orange-yellow Pyrenean Lily. The 
quaint little green and black Snake’s-liead 
or Mourning Widow Iris (I. tuberosa) is 
admitted to the British flora on the ground 
of being naturalised about Penzance and 
Cork. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The hardy Orange as a fence plant.—I 

am interested in your article on the hardy 
Orange, especially as an orchard hedge. 
Would you kindly tell me what soil this 
Citron prefers and what aspect? My 
garden is in Hampshire, with chalky and 
limestone mixture in the soil. The Cistus 
and Gentian flourish well, but the Azalea 
and Rhododendron arc impossible. Is it 
possible to obtain this plant in England? 



Part of group of Incarvillca brevipes in Dr. Wallis's garden at Old Stone House , East Gmislead. 


foot, therefore it menus short-legged or 
short-footed, but the plant in question has 
iDUCh longer legs or feet than any of the 
three members of its family. Perhaps the 
Committee of the Royal Horticultural 
Society will consider the question of re¬ 
naming it. P. E. Wallis. 

East Grinstcad. 


BEAUTIFUL HARDY PLANTS 
NATURALISED. 

(Concluded from page 37S.) 

The Spur Valerian (Centranthus ruber) 
is established on so many w’alls and cliffs 
throughout the country that it is hard to 
realise that it is but an alien; it has pro¬ 
bably done more to beautify otherwise 
ugly walls than any other plant, the cliffs 
at Barmouth and similar places being a 
blaze of colour w’hen the Valerian is in 
bloom. It becomes especially attractive at 
dusk, when the flowers are visited by 
dozens of fine moths, notably the lovely 
pink and green hued Elephant Hawks, 
which seem to prefer this to any other 
plant. Equally abundant in similaf situa¬ 
tions A|^ z ^aiuty (ittleTl\: -loiptl ®5ad- 


ttowers; in the neighbourhood of Wor¬ 
cester it is abundant and has hybridised 
with some of the native Ragworts. Only 
two alien members of the vast tribe of 
Umbelliferre are worthy of notice. The 
first is 

Astrantia major, established in woods 
near Ludlow’, a familiar garden plant of 
quiet and refined beauty; the other is the 
shrubby Spanish Bupleurum fruticosum, 
which is sometimes planted in shrubberies 
and game coverts. It is becoming natural¬ 
ised on the Malvern Hills, whither it has 
spread from the gardens of the late Jenny 
Lind. The so-called 

Tea Tree (Lycium chinense) has been 
cultivated in England for many years, and 
when covered with its oblong red berries 
is quite attractive, though the dingy purple 
flowers are not showy, and its habit is 
straggling. It is completely naturalised 
along the shore of the Bristol Channel at 
various parts of the Somerset coast, and 
occurs here and there inland also. 

Only a few aliens are to be found among 
the monocotyledons, but all of these few 
are of great interest. Most precious is 


My garden has a southern slope, but is 
unprotected by walls, and I am planning 
an orchard for the autumn planting. 1 
should be glad to know of the suitability of 
the hardy Orange for the purpose of a 
hedge in this county. —Hopeful. 

[Our plants grow in ordinary cool loam, 
untouched for years. It is essential to get 
good plants, and from any good tree 
, nursery you should he able to purchase this 
shrub, which has proved quite hardy. To 
make a fence implies a number of strong, 
young plants .— Ed.] 

Meconopsis simplicifolia.—This, gener¬ 
ally considered a biennial, has proved 
perennial in Sir Herbert Maxwell’s garden 
at Monreith. This year I have again seen 
the plant. It is retaining its perennial 
habit, and has again flowered after stand¬ 
ing the winter (rather a trying one) with¬ 
out apparently suffering in the least.— 
S. Arnott. 

GEnothera Arendsi.—This Evening Prim¬ 
rose bears a profusion of pale, rosy-pink 
flowers on upright, 15-inch stems. The 
blossoms are large, held stiffly erect, and 
have a more delicious fragrance than 
those of any other, member of this race 
that I am acquainted wiih.—A. T. J. 
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GARDEN FOOD. 


WASTED EFFORTS ABOUT FOOD. 

In our fertile country, usually free from 
the severities of northern Europe and 
America, is there not too much effort now 
being given to the preserving and bottling 
of things that the garden should supply in 
the best state—the only state they are 
worth having in. In a booklet entitled 
“ Vegetable Bottling and Fruit-preserving 
Without Sugar, M by Mr. and Mrs. 
Banks, and reviewed on p. 415, we find, 
among things described as worth doing, 
the following. 

I should certainly not touch any of these 
needlessly preserved vegetables. All I need 
of those esculents I get from the garden in 
their fresh state. Moreover, some of the 
statements are of quite doubtful value, as, 
for example, that dealing with the Red 
Cabbage, which is spoiled by the use of 
spiced vinegar pickles. W. 

Leeks.— Select nice straight clean- 
grown Leeks, clean them thoroughly and 
cut to the lengths of the bottles. Pack 
them tightly in, fill up with water, adding 
half a teaspoonful of salt. Put on the lid, 
etc., place in the pan, bring it to the boil, 
and keep it gently boiling for one hour and a 
half. Then take out, fill up with boiling 
water if necessary, and put on the rubber 
ring and cap, etc., and fasten down tightly. 

Runner Beans in salt.— Take a good 
glazed earthenware pan (one of the grey 
stone ones is better still) or large glass 
bottles will do; if your pan is not glazed, 
or stoneware, the salt brine is sure to 
work through.. Then gather nice young 
Beans about three parts grown, and lay 
them flat in the pan, and sprinkle them 
with common salt, putting a layer of salt 
between each layer of Beans. There is no 
need for too much salt to be used; and as 
the Beans shrink and the salt gradually 
forms itself into a liquid brinb, you can 
keep on adding layer after layer as they 
shrink in the pan. 

Cabbage.— Make a mixture of pickling 
spices as follows:—£ oz. Red Chillies, $ oz. 
long Peppers, £ oz. Mustard seed, £ oz. 
Peppercorns, £ oz. whole Ginger, and 6 or 
8 Cloves, tie them alt up in a piece of 
Muslin, and boil it with the vinegar for 
about ten minutes, then take it off and 
allow it to cool. This can be prepared, 
of course, after the Cabbage lias been cut. 
Select a nice hard Red Cabbage, take off all 
coarse outside leaves, and cut it into four 
parts. Remove as much stalk as possible, 
and shred it very finely, using a board and a 
long sharp carving knife. Put the shredded 
Cabbage on a dish and sprinkle it well with 
salt and mix it up, and put it on one side 
for twenty-four hours, when it will have 
become of a purple colour. Then drain it 
thoroughly and place it in jars and pour 
over it the previously prepared spiced 
vinegar pickle, putting the spice bag in last 
on the top. This should be ready for use 
in about a fortnight, if kept too long the 
Cabbage will lose its crispness. 

Cauliflower. —Prepare spiced vinegar 
pickle the same as for Cabbage. Select 
nice hard cauliflowers; cut them into small 
sprays and lay them on a large dish and 
sprinkle with salt and mix them together 
and put them on one side for twenty-four 
hours. Then drain them thoroughly, and 
place them in jars or bottles, and pour 
over them the previously prepared pickle, 
placing the spice bag on top, and tying 
down witli bladder or parchment paper. 
This is best kept for at least two months. 


HARICOT COOKERY. 

We British know little of pure vegetable 
soups. The fault lies in the stoekpot. The 
fatty substances thrown into the pot are 
sufficient to make the stock unwholesome, 
for it is useless to imagine that the cook 
skims off the fat, because she does not. And 


day after day the 
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the pot which stands at the side of the 
stove, the greasy contents growing hourly 
more unfit for food. Let ns follow the 
French and abolish the stoekpot, and see 
what delectable vegetable soups can be 
made with clean boiling water. With the 
object of making the most of all we have 
at hand it is essential that we should learn 
to make soups as the French make them. 
Having lived many years in France I think 
I can satisfy any intelligent person that, 
given the same nature of food in France 
as in England, the supreme difference in 
the enjoyment thereof lies in the cooking. 

We all use Beans, Peas, Carrots, Ohions, 
Leeks, and perhaps Barley and Rice in our 
daily soups, hut can anyone conscientiously 
say that a plateful of the concoction made 
in tin* ordinary British home is in any way 
satisfying? In reality a thick vegetable 
soup is a most nutritious dish, and for an 
evening meal, when no meat is eaten, 
makes a substantial course. It is an error 
to imagine that the French are fond of 
sauces. In the family circles, where cook¬ 
ing is at its best, the butter alone used to 
prepare meats or i>oultry makes the gravy. 

Dried Beans- -wdiite, brown, green, or 
red—must be soaked for forty-eight hours, 
then put intern saucepanfnl of cold Avatcr 
with a handful of salt and boiled for four 
or five hours. The majority of cooks serve 
Beans like bullets, but calmly tell you that 
they have been cooking “all day,” mean¬ 
ing that they have been put on the side of 
the kitchen range and left to simmer occa¬ 
sionally when the stove was hot enough. 
But Beans require to boil constantly if the 
proper nourishment is to bo obtained from 
them. To make a good white Bean soup 
add a teacupful of Rice to the boiling 
liquid half an hour before serving and a 
tablespoonful of Tomato pur£e. Just be¬ 
fore the soup is ready add salt and pepper 
and a lump of fresh butter. A little more 
boiling water may be poured into the Beans 
if the soup is not quite liquid enough. On 
no account stint the butter, as it is this 
ingredient that makes the soup appetising. 

Barley sour is made with two Carrots, 
one Turnip, a Leek, an Onion, a stick of 
Celery, and a cupful of Barley. These in¬ 
gredients are washed, and the vegetables 
are cut into small pieces the size of dice 
and thrown into a saucepnnful of boiling 
salted water with the Barley and cooked 
for four hours. Before serving, a lump of 
butter is added to the boiling soup, and 
salt and pepper to taste. The longer this 
soup cooks the better it Is .—Country Life. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Cooking ripe seeds of Runner Beans.— 

We recently had our attention drawn to 
an article wdiich appeared in a horticul¬ 
tural journal warning the public against 
eating cooked ripe seeds of, the white- 
seeded or other Runner Beans, as they 
might iwssibly be poisonous. In view of 
the national importance of our making use 
of any good nourishing food of this kind 
that might be available we forwarded the 
article, with samples of two varieties of 
Runner Beans and two varieties of Dw’nrf 
Beans, to Dr. Keeble, Director of the 
horticultural branch of the Food Produc¬ 
tion Department, for analysis. The 
analyst’s report is as follows.— Barr and 
Sons. 

On the 5th inst. I received from Dr. 
Keeble four samples of Beans, marked 
respectively “ Dutch Case Knife 
Runner Bean,” “ Dutch Case Knife 
Dw r arf Bean,” “ Ordinary White 
Haricot sold by Grocers,’’ and “ Scar¬ 
let Runner Ne Tlus Ultra.” I have 
very carefully tested there four 
samples for the presence of a cyano- 
gonetle glucoside, but in all cases with 


negative results. I have not, of course, 

examined the samples for other 

poisons, but I have fed the two un¬ 
cooked “ Dutch Case Knife ” samples 

to white mice without any ill result.— 

A. ClIASTON ClIAFMAN. 

Dried fruit. —This year the rather small 
yellow Plum Gisborne’s is cropping heavily, 
and I should like to dry some of the fruit 
if the experiment is likely to prove suc¬ 
cessful. I have a frame, and the tempera¬ 
ture in August is likely to run about 
100 dogs, for several hours a day in sunny 
weather. I have also a greenhouse. Shall 
I gather the fruits when they begin to 
soften and show yellow' colour? Must all 
fruit be sound? Many crack in wet 
weather, hut are otherwise right. At a 
frame temperature of 90 deg??. to 100 degs. 
how long should the fruit be exposed, and 
must ventilation be given? Should the 
glass he shaded or the exposure be given 
in direct sunlight? In either case, what 
approximate time is needed? The inside 
of the glass if the frame is kept closed at 
night will be wet by morning. Will this 
moisture be re-absorbed by tne fruit ? If 
so, should ventilation be given all the time 
or will the difference in temperature be too 
great? In Gardening, July 14th, it is 
said that Apples to be dried are placed for 
five to fifteen minutes in a not oven. 
Could the temperature be given, and would 
the same treatment for Apples as for 
Plums given above answer? — F. M. 
Gould. 

Turn I ps—yellow or white hinds.— Pre¬ 
judice has had much to do with yellow 
kinds not being more grown in the south. 
Cooks,, too, often set their face against 
them. I have found this often in large 
places when I have grown them. One 
gentleman I served would have no Others 
In winter. I am referring to Orange Jelly 
and others of this type. During the past 
autumn and winter I have used this and 
the common Swedish, Turnip. This latter 
has been most helpful to the public during 
tlie severe frost and well into spring.. The 
advantage of the yellow kinds for winter Is 
that they retain their flavour longer, 
especially when pulled up before frost and 
covered witli soil. When fully grown it 
pays to lift all Turnips and cover .with 
soil before .severe frost. Regartllli* the 
time these yellow’ kinds should be soWn, 1 
have found that the first half- of July 
answers well. In this way you get full- 
sized roots by winter. Snowball and other 
W’hite kinds may be sown two to four 
weeks later.—J: C. 

Harrows and Gourds for winter.— These, 
including the great Potlron Rouge of the 
French gardens, hitherto thought of only 
for their summer use, I have now thriving 
on a sunny place. They are grown in two 
sets, one for summer use and the other for 
winter storage as in France and America, 
one set not to be cut in the young shite, 
but left to ripen for winter storage in the 
cellars. The garden should afford some 
good winter food in this way.—AY. 

Carrot Parisian.—I have been trying 
different tjqies of Carrots, and find this 
kind surpasses any other for flavour. I 
consider it infinitely better than any of 
the stump-rooted, Shorthorn type, while 
another advantage is that it is much 
earlier. I began using the roots quite 
early so as to thin them. Those who need 
young Carrots may have them for autumn 
use by sowing at the close of July on a 
warm border or in an old disused frame.— 
J. Crook. 

Loganberry. — I cannot agree with 
“ Northants’ ” estimate of the Logan¬ 
berry. I grow this trained on the wire 
fencing surrounding a tennis-court, wrhere, 
in spite of the battering the plants receive 
from halls, they produce enormous crops. 
The fruits are all made into jam, which is 
highly appreciated by everyone who tastes 
it.— G. M. Andrxwt, N.B. 
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ROSES. 

ROSE LAMARQUE. 

I think this old Rose is the noblest for a 
warm south wall. In any case, here is 
the picture after over a quarter of a cen¬ 
tury. Several times I thought it was 
worn out, and was going to dig it up. 

W. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Rosa rugosa fimbriata_Many lovers of 

Roses look askance at Rosa rugosa, the 
encroaching habit of the variety being, in 
their minds, a drawback. This fault—if 
fault it Ik* — is not so pronounced in the 
R. rugosa hybrids, one of the prettiest of 
which is R. r. fimbriata, the petals of 


ROCK, ALPINE, BOG, FERN, AND 
WATER GARDENS. 


ROCK PLANTS FOR AUTUMN 
FLOWERING. 

After the middle of July, when most of 
the spring-flowering alpine plants have 
finished blooming, the rock garden will be 
looking somewhat bare unless care has 
been taken to furnish it with autumn- 
flowering species, and, although these are 
not nearly so numerous as the spring 
bloomers, there is a number of easily- 
grown kinds which will make the rock 
garden gay until quite late in the year. 
The Campanula family, with its numerous 


blue-flowered trailing plant which does 
well on a retaining wall and is quite easy 
provided it is well sheltered. It is per¬ 
haps just a little tender, and appreciates 
the protection of a rock from the north 
and east, otherwise it might be lost in a 
hard spell of frost. It is easily raised 
from seed, however, and is so lovely and 
continues^ in beauty for so long that it is 
worth taking a little trouble over. 

Sc A BIOS A PTEROCEPIIALA is HOt SO Well 

known as some, nor is it so brilliant as 
the plants above mentioned, but it is very 
pretty in a quiet W’ay with its prostrate 
hoary foliage, studded over with pale- 
mauve, “ pincushion ” flowers during 
August. It may ]>erhaps suffer a bit from 
| excessive damp in winter, but otherwise 



Rose Lamarque on south wall. 


which are elegantly fimbriated, while the 
blooms are semi-double and of a delicate 
shade of blush-white. This hybrid, while 
not so robust as It. rugosa, is yet of 
vigorous growth, and is well adapted for 
growing in small shrubberies on 1 ho top of 
bold rockwork or similar positions.-—A 
Scottish Gardener. 

Rambling Rose Thalia_This is flower¬ 

ing with remarkable freedom this season. 
An archway over which it is trained is 
practically a mass of white, and on pillars 
it is equally good. I have a plant received 
as Perpetual Thalia ? but, so tar, I have not 
seen anything which would justify the 
prefix.— Svb R6sa. 

Rose Old Gold.—This is blooming well 
this year, the large flow'ers of excellent 
colour. It w’as introduced in 1913, and 
is a good garden Rose with me and appar¬ 
ently of good constitfitTSn.rtr-ScB RIsa 
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species of varying forms in shades of blue, 
purple, and white, Is the great standby 
for the autumn, but besides Campanulas 
there are many other good things to choose 
from. 

Zauschnf.ria California (the Californian 
Fuchsia) is one of the- best, and is quite 
easy to grow In a sunny, dry position, such 
as a retaining wall facing south, w’here it 
w ill be a glorious sight throughout August 
and September, with its long racemes of 
brilliant scarlet tubular flow T ers. It likes 
a gritty, sandy soil. 

Plumbago Larpentje is another beautiful 
subject for a similar position. This lias 
heads of flowers of an exquisite deep blue 
during September,' while in October the 
foliage takes on brilliant crimson hues, 
thus prolonging its period of beauty. 

Convolvulus maurhanicus is another 


is quite hardy and easy to grow in light, 
well-drained soil. 

Geranium Walliohianum is a gem among 
Geraniums, and is at its best in August 
and September. The best form of it is 
Buxton’s variety, of a deep blue colour, 
but the type is very pretty, too. This 
species likes the shady side of the rock 
garden, and does well either on a retain¬ 
ing wall or on the flat. It is easily raised 
from seed. A very pretty plant for 
autumn, and one that is not often seen, is 

(Enothera Arendsi.— This is not really a 
rock plant, but, being just a trifle tender, 
and, moreover,, of neat and semi-trailing 
habit, is very suitable for a sheltered spot 
In the rock garden, w T liere its large, pale- 
pink blossoms never fail to attract atten¬ 
tion. The . 

Hardy Cyclamens .are|.indispensable for 
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iate autumn; indeed, they are among the 
most interesting of all alpine plants, as 
well for their beautiful foliage as for their 
flowers. They like a cool, shady spot, and 
must be in well drained soil with which a 
little lime has been incorporated. 

Polygonum vaccinifolium is a very 
useful trailer for the autumn, and I And 
it does best in a not too sunny position. 
It has numerous little spikes of pink 
flowers in September, and is also valuable 
from the fact that its neat trails of foliage 
take on pleasing shades of crimson late in 
the season. Many varieties of 

Hardy H£aths are quite easy to grow 
even in a suburban garden, provided they 
are given peaty soil or a compost of sandy 
leaf-mould to grow in. Under these con¬ 
ditions our wild Heather, with its white 
and other cultivated forms, will flourish 
and add a great charm to the autumn rock 
garden. 

Erica vagans (the Cornish Heath) does 
splendidly in my London garden, and is 
crowded with its beautiful blossoms dur¬ 
ing August. Similar conditions suit the 
lovely Erica carnea, though this does not 
flower until winter or early spring. For a 
shady retaining w T all or pocket the 

Corydalis are charming subjects for 
autumn, our native C. lutea being as lovely 
as any, with its deep-yellow blossoms and 
delicate pale-green foliage, like Maiden¬ 
hair Fern. This is very easy to grow, 
and once established soon seeds about, but 
can easily be kept within bounds, and is, 
in my opinion, quite an indispensable 
plant for a shady position. 

Epilobium Dodonjei is another autumn 
bloomer of quite a different character. 
This dwarf-growing “ Willow Herb” likes 
a hot, dry position, and looks very pretty 
when covered with its purplish-crimson 
blossoms. 

Silene Sou a ft a bears bright rose-pink 
flowers through August, and is readily 
raised from seed and easy to grow. 

Besides the above-mentioned, there are 
the beautiful autumn Crocuses and Colchi- 
eurns in different species, as well as many 
of the spring-flowering alpines, which 
either go on blooming at intervals all 
through the season, like Dryas octopetula 
or Llthospermum prostratum, or have a 
regular second blooming, like Achillea 
tomentosa, Anemone sylvestris, and 
others, so that, with a little care in selec¬ 
tion, there is no difficulty in having plenty 
of colour in the rock garden from early 
spring until quite late autumn. N. L. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Dianthus Robinson!.— This and one oc¬ 
casionally seen under the varietal name 
Salmonea are the only mule Pinks known 
to me having the pale pink flowers which 
appear to attract everybody. The shade is 
practically identical with that of the 
erstwhile i>opul«r peri>etual-flowering 
Carnation Miss Joliffo, the pink just as 
delicate and equally beautiful and refined. 
Unfortunately neither, I fear, is common, 
though a little clump I came across re¬ 
cently in a private garden was quite vigor¬ 
ous. I gave the gardener hints as to 
increasing it, and it will probably be done, 
though only common labour is now’ avail¬ 
able. It is in such circumstances that 
private individuals who possess choice 
things should pay attention to increasing 
them, otherwise when the war is over 
many a good plant may be lost. Just now 
any of the mule Pinks are readily in¬ 
creased by heel cuttings, fresh bits stripped 
off and inserted in sandy soil without 
further ado and given close quarters in a 
cold frame for a w’eek or two till rooted.— 
E. J. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 


THE AMATEUR’S GREENHOUSE. 
There is always a difficulty with the 
amateur's greenhouse where the owner 
lias to leave it unattended the greater part 
of the day. There is, of course, need for 
additional care if, as is often the case, 
there are a few Vines in the structure, the 
inability to afford sufficient air and mois¬ 
ture at a critical time often resulting in 
the practical failure of the crop. If the 
day promises to be hot and dry it is a safe 
plan, before leaving, to put on sufficient 
air for the day, also some slight shading 
in the way of blinds unless the glass has 
been treated with a coating of Summer 
Cloud. Naturally, less air w’ill be re¬ 
quired if the house is partially shaded. 
Floor, wall, and Staging should have a 
good damping, and in the case of the 
staging it is preferable that the pots stand 
on something that w’ill hold the moisture 
for a little time. It is advisable that all 
plrnts susceptible to sun and drying winds 
should be in the coolest and shadiest part 
of the house, especially, as is often the case 
with the amateur’s greenhouse, a fair pro¬ 
portion of the inmates is often hardy 
plants which do remarkably w r ell and 
afford much pleasure to the owner if they 
receive the right treatment. Right away 
from early spring until autumn there are 
many of the dwarfer hardy plants, besides 
Ferns, which are very useful for the pur¬ 
pose. I saw r the other day, for instance, 
some nice batches of Saxifraga Wallace!, 
Heueliera sanguinea, and Tufted Pansies, 
which were flow’ering remarkably well and 
looking very happy in their association. 
The grower had evidently avoided the mis¬ 
take often made with such plants, and had 
brought them along with a total absence of 
coddling. 

There is a great variety of hardy plants 
from which to choose for such a purpose, 
only, of course, for a small house it is only 
the dwarfer ones that are suitable, and of 
those the sorts that grow most kindly and 
freely, and flower well without any special 
treatment. Where Vines are grown in 
such structures it may be well to follow’ the 
advice tendered by a correspondent in a 
recent number and restrict the number of 
bunches to just so many as can be dealt 
witli satisfactorily in the matter of 
thinning. What work is required in the 
way of stopping, tying, etc., could doubt¬ 
less be done in the brief amount of time 
available. E. B. S. 

Hard ii'ich. 


:NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Cutting down stove plants —With re- 
ard to such stove plants as Francisceas, 
usticias, Hibiscus, etc., is it better to cut 
them down immediately after flowering— 
sav about now—or wait till the spring?— 
J. M. 

[If you wish to cut back (shorten or 
prune them into shape is, we take it, what 
you really mean) you may, or should, do 
so now.] 

Fuchsias on the greenhouse roof.— One 

of the many purposes to w’hich Fuchsias 
may be put is to train them on the roof of 
a greenhouse, under w hich conditions they 
arc seen to great advantage. For this 
purpose I prefer the single-flowered kinds 
with medium-sized blossoms, though on 
this point opinions differ. One advantage 
of Fuchsias as roof plants is the fact that 
they lose their leaves during the winter, 
and therefore do not obstruct the light 
when it is so essential to the welfare of 
the plants underneath. Apart from the 
looser-habited garden varieties, w’hich are 
so suitable for training to rafters, one 


secies, Fuchsia depeadens, is eminently 
fitted for the purpose, especially if the 
structure be a fairly lofty one. In this 
the loose clusters of brightly-coloured 
blossoms bang dow r u for a considerable 
distance. Fuchsias are also seen to great 
advantage when trained to the supporting 
pillars of a glass structure.—W. T. 

Solarium capsicastrum. —A good batch of 
this has been shifted into 6-mch pots to 
be grown on for winter decoration. The 
compost consisted of two-thirds loam, one- 
third leaf-mould, and a small quantity of 
burnt soil and lime-rubble broken to a fine 
condition. Firm potting is requisite for 
these plants if a well-berried condition is 
desired, and the growths must be pinched 
several times to ensure a bushy habit of 
growth. Once this object has been 
attained they may then be allowed to flower 
and fruit. They inay at this stage be stood 
outdoors, when a more free set of berries 
will result than if the plants are kept in 
a pit or frame. Being very free-rooting, 
strict attention must be paid to watering, 
and, except when in flower, it is also neces¬ 
sary to keep the foliage well syringed to 
prevent its beiug preyed upon bv red- 
spider. The plants should be stood in full 
sun upon a hard base covered with ashes.— 
A. W. 

Achimenes. —The different Achimenes 
are very beautiful flowering plants, and 
keep up a succession of bloom for a con¬ 
siderable time. There is also a wide range 
of colour among them—from white to deep 

S le and crimson, through various inter- 
ate shades. They may be grown in 
lK>ts, or, better still, in deep i>ans, while 
in suspended baskets they arc seen to ad¬ 
vantage ; indeed, they were at one time 
largely treated in this way. After growth 
is completed the soil should be kept dry. 
but not parched up. Then, early in the 
spring, the curious little tubercules must be 
shaken clear of the old soil and started 
in some good, light compost with which a 
liberal amount of leaf-mould has been in¬ 
corporated. The oldest species, A. coc- 
cinea, which was introduced from Jamaica 
in 177B, is still worth growing for its bright 
scarlet blossoms.—AY. T. 

Cineraria leaves, insects in (C, €.).— 
Your Cineraria leaves have been attacked 
by the Marguerite Daisy-fly, which bur¬ 
rows in the leaves of these Daisies,' Cine¬ 
rarias, and other composite plants, and 
feeds on the inner surface. When many 
leaves are attacked in this wav the plants 
are not only rendered unsightly, but they 
also suffer in health. The best way of 
destroying this pest is to cut off the in¬ 
fested leaves and burn them, or, if the 
attack has only just commenced, to pinch 
the leaves where the grubs are. Syringing 
with an insecticide avails little ? as this 
would not reach the grubs, but it done at 
the right time it might probably prevent 
the flies laying their eggs. 

Lorraine Begonias. —The earliest-struck 
lants should now be shifted into their 
owering-pots, convenient sizes being those 
6 inches and 7 inches in diameter. In 
these, with good cultivation, very nice, 
useful specimens can be had, which prove 
valuable for a variety of purposes. The 
plants should be grown on m an inter¬ 
mediate temperature in which a moist 
atmosphere is maintained. An occasional 
vaporising of the house will keep the plants 
free from the yellow thrip-Jike insect, 
which in some gardens is found very 
troublesome. Later-struck batches of 
plants should be potted on before they be¬ 
come pot-bound.—A. W. 

Aral la Veitchi.—I do not agree with 
“Kirk,” in the issue of April 7th, that 
Aralia Veitchi can only be propagated by 
grafting. Nearly eighteen months ago, 
when I was at Dumbleton Hall Gardens, I 
cut back two plants, and from the break I 
took two cuttings with a heel, and inserted 
them in pure yellow sand in a propagating 
case in a Melon house. These rooted and 
were potted q ?f _E. Pabker. 
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VEGETABLES. 


THE RAMBLER POTATO. 

The Rambler is a countryman's term for 
the self-sown or self-planted Potato. In 
the course of digging and preparing ground 
for Potato planting one turns up many 
tubers that were missed in the course of 
digging the crop of 1916. It would natur 
ally occur that the Potatoes left in the 
ground would in such a severe winter be 
killed outright, but such does not always 
hapiien. Recently I dug up a fairly large 
I>l<»t that had been occupied by Cabbages 
for at least sixteen months, and in the 
course of daily cutting the ground would 
naturally have become firm. Despite the 
fact that this plot had been hoed many 
times there remained occasional Rambler 
Potato tubers, and it was found that those 
at -1 inches deep were destroyed by the 
frost, while deejier the tubers remained 
linn and undamaged. Considering how 
deeply the frost penetrated and how firmly 
the surface was frozen it seems almost In¬ 
credible that a Potato tuber should have 
saivived. In ordinary winters Potato 
tubers have come through undamaged with 
only a covering of an ineh or two of soil. 
There is not much hope for those who left 
Potatoes undug in their gardens or fields 
list autumn, and one does hear of cases 
where dearth of labour has accounted for 
cioIkS being left undug. 

The dearth of both seed and eating 
Potatoes must give rise to reflections on 
the part of those who allowed such things 
to Implicit. It is said there are many in 
stances of garden-grown Potatoes as well 
as held stocks that were never harvested, 
the latter from stress of weather and the 
shortness of hands. There is certainly no 
excuse for cottagers who have only small 
plots adjacent to their homes leaving the 
tubers in the ground in these days of high 
cost of living. 

1 remember many years ago the late Mr. 
Igguklen. when at Marston House, in 
Somerset, made a point of leaving a small 
portion of his late Potato crop in the 
ground to serve as seed for future plant¬ 
ing. This was in the eighties when Scotch 
champion was in so much favour. For 
M*voral years this rule was followed, and I 
do not remember an instance when failure 
dm* to frost was recorded. Yet there was 
s diii ieiit frost to make skating possible on 
the lake close by. Mr. Iggulden used to 
contend that this course provided a hardy 
ami more resistant Potato set. The Potato 
is a tender subject, yet it is strange that 
i‘ left sufficiently deep in the ground it can 
nine unscathed through a prolonged iieriod 
of severe weather.— West Wilts. 


Alternant herns, Iresines, and the 
' Uke. These have been gradually and 
almost entirely ousted to make room for 
easily-grown bright flowers. Surely even 
In these days one might make an effort to 
keep the latter, and not be quite reduced 
to the necessity of filling our flower beds 
with coloured Cabbages. A note recently 
appeared as to many annuals that might 
be utilised at a minimum of labour and 
expense, but where these are not available 
the flower lover generally has a stock of 
hardy plants, and as soon as the ground is 
workable it would not take long to run 
round, taking off a piece here and there 
where they could be spared and filling up 
small beds or gaps in borders. I am w f rit- 
ing of small gardens. If it is deemed ad¬ 
visable to transform large flower beds and 
borders into vegetable gardens they should 
be planted or sown with the most profit¬ 
able things, preferably root, bulb, or tuber 
vegetables. An object lesson as to the ad¬ 
visability of this is the very high price 
now obtainable for good samples of some 
of these, notably Onions and Carrots. An 
allotment-holder close by cleared over 
seven pounds from an Onion bed of about 
420 square yards, besides reserving suffi¬ 
cient for home consumption. I noted 

above that the spell of frost and bitter 
winds has been responsible for the whole¬ 
sale slaughter of the Brassica family, and 
plant life generally has been hard lilt. It 
is, of course, too early to form a definite 
idea of the damage done, but many things 
have suffered more than for years past. 
I noticed, for Instance, that my plants of 
the Mexican Orange-flower (Choisya 

ternata) and Japanese Honeysuckle, re¬ 
spectively on wall and porch, on a south¬ 
east aspect, that have come safely through 
the last seven winters are very badly cut. 
Hardwick. E. B. S. 


VEGETABLES IN THE FLOWER 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Should Potatoes be earthed up?— Look¬ 
ing up a point in Johnson’s “Gardener’s 
Dictionary ” the other day, I was 
astounded to read as follows:—“The main 
crops (of Potatoes) should not be earthed 
up, for earthing up diminishes the crop 
one fourth.” If this is so, why is so much 
labour wasted every year in doing it? In 
this week’s Gardening I see Mr. W. 
McGuffog savs: “ Maincrop sorts have 
been moulded up in the course of the 
week.” —Leggf. Paulley, M.R.C.S. 

[The opinion expressed in the publica¬ 
tion cited is not in accordance with pre¬ 
sent practice, as it is not only necessary 
to earth-up late or maincrop Potatoes as 
W’ell as early and second early varieties, 
but the omission to do so leads to a diminu¬ 
tion of crop and renders the tubers, on ac¬ 
count of an Insufficient protective cover¬ 
ing of soil, more likely to be affected by 
disease.] 


GARDEN. 

A deal of nonsense has appeared lately In 
the daily papers in the shape of advice on 
gardening matters, and the height of ab¬ 
surdity was surely reached in a recent sug¬ 
gestion that utility and beauty might be 
jcombined by planting flower beds with 
I golden Savoys, variegated Kales, and the 
■like. I fear such beds would present a 
j* .rry spectacle after the spell of wintry 
’weather experienced this year. It is sel- 
<1 an green vegetables were so hard hit, 
anil in th? majority of places there w r as little 
t«> be seen except bare stalks and rotten 
i leaves. Quite apart from the exceptional 
weather and the wholesale slaughter of 
the Brassica family, it seems a pity that 
such absurd suggestions should find pub- 
Ta ity. Memory recalls bygone days in the 
flower garden when much w’as made of 
^coloured leaves, and many beds were de¬ 
voted to contrasts between such things! 
’tricolor Pelargoniums, i ipla fcjvvbdebi 

k 


Intercrop.— Let me urge the importance 
of using every possible foot of ground, 
where It has been properly treated, for the 
production of vegetables. One can hardly 
draw a hard-and-fast line as to how far 
this may be practised, but I will enumerate 
a few w*ays by which this may be carried 
out, and which w’e are now using here. 
Cauliflowers planted in frames at the usual 
distance apart are intercropped with 
Celery. These should be nice plants when 
the Cauliflowers are cleared, and it is in¬ 
tended to use them for early supplies by 
blanching with brown paper. After the 
Cauliflowers are finished we shall again 
hope to use the space for either Carrots, 
Globe Beet, or Lettuce. Radishes are also 
growing in the same pit. We are planting 
Celery in the alleys of our Asparagus-beds. 
This should do well there, and is easily 
blanched as before mentioned. Later on 
the growths of the Asparagus can easily be 
kept away from the Celery plants. Let¬ 
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tuce is being growm on Celery ridges; 
Radishes and Spinach between Peas, 
which will in their turn be followed by 
winter Greens; Cauliflowers and Cole- 
worts will be planted between* rows of 
winter Onions; Leeks and winter Greens 
between crops of early Cauliflowers, etc.— 
The Garden. 

The amateur’s Cuoumber frame.— Lack 
of attention, resulting in a very close, arid 
atmosphere, is fatal to the well-being of 
the plants, so it is advisable to put on a 
fair supply of air early in the day and 
sufficient shading to prevent scorching if 
likely to be bright and hot. Any necessary 
watering may be done In the evening, as 
morning watering, if not carefully done, is 
apt to leave the foliage wet and be fol¬ 
lowed by scorching. In the early stages 
of growth it is advisable to damp all soil 
and wood thoroughly during hot w T eather, 
a cool, moist atmosphere being essential 
towards keeping in check red spider, pro¬ 
bably the worst enemy with which the 
grower has to deal. The best variety for 
the amateur to grow is one of the Koch ford 
Market Favourite type. It is a hardy sort, 
of short, stocky habit, and more easily 
kept in hand than those of long, straggling 
growth, besides being very prolific. The 
great point is to keep the growth con¬ 
stantly and regularly thinned. If allowed 
to get into a thick mass the amount of 
cutting away necessary to rejuvenate the 
plants is apt to cause gumming and ranker, 
especially if a cold spell -follows the 
cutting out. It may also be advisable to 
give a hint against a too lavish use of 
stimulants, whether in powder or liquid 
form. They are useful in helping to swell 
off a heavy crop quickly, hut, if too freely 
used when there is little growth or fruit, 
are apt to give the foliage a yellow’, sickly 
appearance, ending in the collapse of the 
plants.—E. B. S., Hardwick. 

Herbs. —The Iw.st winter has been re¬ 
sponsible for heavy losses in the herb 
garden. Old plants of Thyme in the 
majority of oases look very seedy, and a 
sowing should be made at once in a pre¬ 
pared bed, unless, as oftem happens, 
batches of self-sown seedlings are found 
beneath the dead foliage and can be trans¬ 
planted to other quarters. Young plants, 
or, rather, young rooted growths, will 
often he fouud at the base of old, appar¬ 
ently dead stools of Sage. These growths 
can be severed from the parent and a new 
plantation formed. Mention made lately 
of good bee plants, reminds one of a herb 
that is a special favourite of Bees— 
Borage, of which a sowing can be made at 
any time. As it is one of the strongest of 
the herbs, extra room may be given. A 
small sowing may be made of Sweet and 
Bush Basil and Sw’eet Marjoram where 
these are required, and young growths of 
pot Marjoram, also Chives and Tarragon, 
the latter two often in great request.— 
E. B. S. 

Bottles for fruit and vegetables.— The 

Food Production Department has arranged 
with the Ministry of Munitions of War to 
supply glass jars for preserving fruit and 
vegetables. The price of the bottles is 
52s. per gross delivered to the nearest rail¬ 
way station. Orders must be for not less 
than 100 dozen, and preferably for 400 
dozen (one truckload). The requirements 
of every district must be ascertained by a 
responsible authority and submitted col¬ 
lectively. Only one order can be accepted 
from a locality; the orders of private in¬ 
dividuals cannot be accepted. The De¬ 
partment w’ill shortly be in a position to 
meet demands to the extent of 2,000 gross 
jars per week. For further particulars 
apply to The Director-General, Food Pro¬ 
duction Depa rtmenlfj I Victoria Street, 

London, S^ NELL UN | V ERSITY 
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BEES AND THE LiYW. 

In addition to July being the last month 
in which bees gather surplus honey, it is 
also that in which bees work their hardest. 
Therefore the largest amount of honey is 
usually produced during July as compared 
with May and June, the other honey- 
producing months—Heather honey ex¬ 
cepted. The reason seems to be that all 
through July there is a great abundance 
of wild flowers and Clovers, both of which 
are followed by the Lime blossom, an ex¬ 
cellent yielder of nectar. Clovers and 
Limes this year, in the Midlands, are 
earlier than usual, and are nearly over 
now (July lGth). Bee-keepers should not 
be exercised by their bees “ hanging out ” 
in the second half of July. What, earlier, 
would betoken swarming, now generally 
shows a glut in honey production, and the 
bee-keeper should extract and return a 
few frames. Crates of sections, however, 
should be removed as soon as tilled, in 
order to preserve their whiteness for the 
table. Bees walking over them cause dis¬ 
colouration. During the first two weeks 
in August all crates should be taken off, 
as well as excluders. 

There are one or two regulations and 
laws about bees which ore both interest¬ 
ing and unique. It is a fact that bees are 
the only living creatures which are allowed 
to go by Letter or Parcel Post without 
special permission of the Postmaster- 
General. The only condition is that they 
be sent in suitable cases, and so packed 
as to avoid all risk of injury to officers of 
the Post Office, or to other packets. It is 
seldom that any but a solitary queen bee 
would need to he sent by i*ost, this being 
siieedier than by rail. Hallway transit is 
more convenient in several ways for 
.stocks or swarms. . * 

Again, English law has wisely utilised 
the almost superstitious old custom of 
“ tanging the swarming bees,” which it 
accepts as sufficient evidence of owner¬ 
ship. Certainly the din of banging trays, 
cans, kettles, etc., would tend to assemble 
useful witnesses of the rightful owner 
being on the track of his swarm. The 
tanging ” and ringing of bells at swarill¬ 
ing time have no effect whatever upon in¬ 
fluencing the bees to settle. This has been 
established, I believe, although the custom 
dies hard. It is said to have existed in 
Greece more than 2,000 years ago. Virgil, 
professedly following a Greek original, 
speaks definitely of the same practice in 
his Georgies, Bk. IV., written in the year 
ofi it.e. or thereabouts : — 

I line uhl jam emission caveis ad 
sidera eoeli 

Nare per lestatom liquidam suspexeris 
agmen, 

* * * * 

Tinnitusque cie, et Matris quate 
cymbala circurn. 

[‘‘Therefore, when you observe the 
mass, just cent out from the hives, to 
soar towards the heights of heaven, 
through the calm summer air, make ring¬ 
ing noises and rattle the cymbals of the 
mother (of the gods) round about.”] 

In English law, too, the bee-master has 
the right to go on to other people’s land 
and property—in a sensible manner, of 
course—in order to follow and secure his 
swarm. The bee-owner Is protected by 
law against another person who, because 
it is on his property, either seizes or pre¬ 
vents the owner from taking away his 
swarm. But the owner must keep his 
swarm in sight. “ Tanging ” is accepted 
as good evidence of this. Bee-keepers 

i #(^ recaution8 


to protect their fellows from danger from 
their bees. For instance, if A has stocks 
of bees near a public path or highway, and 
B, a passer-by, is stung, A must pay 
damages if B can prove that A’s bees did 
the mischief. A curious fact in this con¬ 
nection is that this law will punish A, 
even if B. has foolishly brought the harm 
upon himself by, say, throwing missiles 
at the bee-hives and angering their occu¬ 
pants. This seems illogical and unfair, 
and would not, surely, hold good in all 
cases. Because of this law, if for no other 
reason, hives should be placed well back 
from a public road, or have a high hedge 
between them and the pathway. This will 
compel the bees to fly above the heads of 
passers-by. The B.B.K.A. has a simple 
insurance scheme to indemnify owmers of 
bees against liability to third parties for 
danger to persons or property occasioned 
by bees. A minimum premium of 9d. 
annually for nine stocks covers any claims 
up to £30. B. R. H. 


Bees in the garden.— The shortage of 
sugar aud the high price of bee-candy are 
having one good effect. Last year there 
were no bees to be seen in my garden or 
orchard. This year I saw* a few among 
the Snowdrops that grow in the orchard, 
and when the Arabis covering an old 
water-butt stand showed its first white 
blooms two bees visited it. To-day it is a 
mass of white blossom and the air is full 
of the hum of busy bees crowding the 
blooms. Their hind legs are covered with 
Iiollen, and they are very busy; while in 
the Gooseberry-bushes the hum is inces¬ 
sant. Not for years have I seen so many 
bees as now gather honey from my bushes. 
The nearest, bees are kept at least a mile 
away, so that the little creatures must 
have plenty of exercise and work to secure 
the honey harvest. Perhaps the shortage 
of sugar may result in stronger and 
healthier bees in the future.—H. T. C. 


THE WEEK'S WORK. 


OPEN-AIR GARDENING. 

In kloom July 17th.— Ccanothus (in 
variety), Escallonias (in variety ), Dcutzias 
(in variety), Weigelas (in variety), hardy 
Pitch Mia ft (in variety), Catalpa bignoni- 
oidcs, Hints (in variety), Mpartium jun- 
ceam, shrubby Veronicas (in variety), 
Herberts Wilson i, Teucrium frutieans, 
Hydrangeas, Andromcdas , Natidina domes- 
tica, Calycanthus floridits, Robinias , Indi¬ 
go f era Gerardiana, Ononis fruticosa, 
Cistus (in variety). Volute,a arboreseens, 
Solatium erispum, Honeysuckles (in 
variety). Clematis (in variety), Jasminum 
officinale, Grcvillca sulphurca. Hoses 
(many species and varieties), Actinidia 
arguta, Polygonum baldschuanicum, 
Abelia rupestris, Olearias (in variety ), 
Yuccas (in variety ), Hypericums (in 
variety), Styrax japonicum, Hedysarum 
multijug um, Daphnes, Amorpha fruti¬ 
cosa, Homneya Coultcri, Eremurus Bungei, 
Tritomas, Ostrowskia magnifica, Liliums 
(in variety), Chrysogonum virginianum. 
Lavender (in variety), Ericas (in variety), 
Hyacinthus candicans, Anchusas (in 
variety), Morina longifolia. Herbaceous 
Phlox (in variety), (Enothcras (in variety), 
Oalega Hartlandi, Chrysanthemum maxi¬ 
mum (in variety), Eryngium alpinum, E. 
Oliverianum, Lupins (in variety), Echi- 
nops ruthenicus, Funkias (in variety), 
Achilleas (in variety), Canterbury Bells, 
Meconopsis (in variety), Vcratrum nigrum, 
Verbascums (in variety), Alstrcemerias, 
Campanulas (dwarf and tall, in variety), 
Delphiniums (tn variety ), Centaureas (in 
variety). Lobelia cardinalis, Ocums (in 
variety), Incarvillea Delavayi, Hertensia 
echioides, Lythrum roseum, Senecio 
japoniea, S. Clivorum, Lysimachias, Soli- 
dagos, Epilobium pedunculate, Hemero - 


callis (in variety). Iris Ktrmpferi, I. aunn, 
I. ochrolcuca, Cyperus longus, Ramin 
cuius Lingua, Sagittarius, Aponogeton 
spathaceum, Nymph was (in variety), £> 0 . 
diums (in variety), Omphalodes cappa- 
doeica, O. Luciliw, PJiacelia campanulam, 
Nemophilas (in variety), Anthcriaimc 
Tufted Pansies (in variety). Antirrhinums, 
Platysteman californieum, Potent ilia* (m 
variety). Astragalus monspessulanu*. 
Dryas oclopetala, Androsaccs (in variety, 
Diantlius (in variety), Gypsophilast 
variety), Erinus alpinus, Lychnis (in 
variety), Houstonia ca rulea, Antcnnarm 
(in variety), Ramondia pyrcnaica, Con¬ 
volvulus mauritanicus, dwarf Veronica* 
(in variety), Lithosprrmum twostratum 
Heavenly Blue, Maxifraga Cotyledon, S. 
longifolia, Meditms (in variety), Mini, 
acaulis, *S\ maritima ft.-pi., Mcmpervirmm 
(in variety), Aeantholimon glutnaccim,. 
Paroehetus communis, Mcabiosa parnamn, 
Sagina glabra, Mantulinas (in variety 
Staticc (in variety), Onosmas, Maponaria *. 
Helianthemums (in variety). Periwinkle* 
(in variety). 

The week’s work. —Much time is now 
taken up in keeping the beds and border, 
tidy. Roses should have all faded flowers 
removed as soon as possible. Where there 
are no flower buds on the stem it should 
be cut off to the first good bud below the 
flower. If dry, give copious supplies tf 
water aud a little guano, and the socoik 
blooming will be almost as good as the 
first. The time for 

Budding Roses must depend on the con¬ 
dition of the stocks and on the season, hut. 
as a rule, the next fortnight will be found 
suitable. Showery weather is favourabl 
for Rose budding, and should the weather, 
after the buds are inserted, be hot ami dry 
they must be frequently sprayed. Ron::. 
are propagated readily from cuttings. ;i 
great many varieties succeeding best on 
their own roots. The shoots root well in 
an old spent hotbed, and should be shad -d 
from bright sunshine. As soon as ill? 
flowers on the lower half of the spikes c: 
Lavender are expanded the i nfl ore scon u- 
sliould he harvested. The flowers must b 
perfectly dry when they are gathered 01 
they will become mildewed; and for tn- 
same reasondhey .should be tied into sniali 
bunches. The Lavender forms a good \n* 
hedge, and when so used the l>est tim: i i 
perform any necessary pruning is imin 
diately after the flowering is over. Tib' 
will allow sufficient time for the nov 
growths to become hardened before win! - 
sets in. F. W. Gallot. 

f Alford Hall Gardens, Oundlr, \urtkii?ih 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Vegetable Marrows.— These should re¬ 
ceive every assistance at the roots in tin' 
shape of liberal supplies of liquid manure, 
and the fruits should be cut directly they 
arc largo enough for use. Nothing i> 
more exhausting to these plants than 
allowing them to become dry at the roots 
and burdened with fruit after it ha> 
attained a useable size. 

Shallots and Garlic. —These should fe 
lifted and laid out to dry on mai>. 
shutters, or a hard footpath. When 
thoroughly dry and mature store in a cool, 
dry place. 

Autumn-sown Onions.— As soon as the 
bulbs are fully grown pull and lay them o’V 
on the top of the ground, or if the latter 
is urgently needed for cropping, on a foot¬ 
path or similar place where drying can 
completed. It is necessary to facilitate 
matters to turn them over every few da' s 
When the tops have dried off and the bun-, 
quite dry remove them to the Onion store. 
If the bulbs are thoroughly mature ami the 
harvesting effected under favourable con¬ 
ditions they will keep in a perfectly cool 
place or store for some considerable timo. 

Shorthorn Carrots. —A good sowing 
should now take place to supply roots for 
winter use. .When forthcoming, they are. 
on account of : the if superior flavour, pro- 
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ferrcd to the long-rooted kinds. A border, 
on account of its being sheltered and more 
convenient to cover clown in the event of 
>evere weather setting in during the 
winter, is, if at liberty, more suitable than 
a piece of ground in the open. Nantes, 
Model, and Gem are all suitable kinds to 
sow now. 

Globe Beet. —Another good sowing of 
ihis should be made either in the open or 
on a border. The roots will come in useful 
for early winter use. Another sowing can 
be made next month. The roots in this 
case will stand out if necessary through 
the winter like Shorthorn Carrots. 

Parsley. —As in many instances there 
will be a good many large pots—10 inches 
and 12 inches in diameter at liberty—it 
would be a good plan to fill a number of 
them with rich soil and sow Parsley in 
them for winter gathering. The pots can 
he accommodated in a Peach-house or 
similar structure, but will not need to be 
moved under cover until wintry weather 
sets in. If not done as advised recently, 
a good sowing should be made outdoors on 
a border, and in the open. 

Endive. —This should be sown in quan¬ 
tity to provide an abundant supply for the 
autumn. Both the Green Curled and 
Batavian should be grown, especially the 
latter, as it remains in good condition and 
is less susceptible to tne vicissitudes of 
autumnal weather than the former. Full- 
grown plants resulting from the earliest 
sowing should be covered down with pans, 
Iwiards, or slates in regard to the Green 
Curled variety, but the Batavian should be 
tied up like a Lettuce. 

Late Peas. —These should be w ell looked 
after and be moulded and staked directly 
they are in need of such attention. Rows 
of plants in a more advanced condition 
should be mulched and watered in dry 
weather and also given an occasional soak¬ 
ing of liquid-manure if it can be spared. 
Rows on which the pods are fast develop¬ 
ing should be protected from the ravages 
of sparrow's by hanging old nets over the 
sticks. Those who care to risk it, may 
make another sowing of seed, selecting 
early varieties which do not grow' to any 
great height, such as Ideal, for instance. 

Spring Cabbage. —Those desirous of hav¬ 
ing nice compact little heads for cutting 
early next season should sow seed of such 
kinds as Harbinger, April, Flower of 
Spring, and Ellam’s Early towards the end 
of the present month. On or about the 
2Sth is the date which has been found to 
give the best results, and the ground where 
The seed is to be sown should accordingly 
he prepared forthwith. A little lime and 
some wood ashes should be w r orked into 
the soil as well as some well-rotted manure. 
The seed is best sown in drills drawn 1 foot 
apart. 

Mushrooms. —If an early start is con¬ 
templated and the l»ed is to he made up 
in the Mushroom-house, the collecting and 
getting together of the requisite quantity 
of manure must be tlio first consideration. 
This is not easy to obtain, hence the neces¬ 
sity for making a start in this direction 
without further delay. Tho cleansing of 
the house should be done before the bed is 
put in. It always pays to do this 
thoroughly, as the Mushroom-house is 
always a favourite haunt for w'oodlice, 
while fungus germs are often present. 
After cleaning out the old beds and brush¬ 
ing down the walls, etc., fumigate the in¬ 
terior with sulphur. An old bucket partly 
filled with red hot coal, on which flowers of 
sulphur should be east provides tho best 
means of carrying this into effect. After 
an hour or so the door and windows may 
lie opened, and then the whitewashing of 
brickwork, etc., may be done. 

Winter Tomatoes.— Where these are 
grown during the winter seed should be 
sown to supply the required number of 
plants, or cuttings may^-beF put in instead. 
Some growers prefer tMe cuttings ^seed¬ 
lings for winter work. f 


fruit thinning. —Heavily-laden trees of 
Apples and Pears should he thinned before 
the fruits get too far advanced, leaving, 
of course, the best as regards size and 
situation, so that they may be exposed to 
the full influence of sunshine. As fast as 
the earlier varieties of Peaches finish ston¬ 
ing perform whatever thinning is neces¬ 
sary, leaving no more on a tree to mature 
than is customary under glass. Feeding 
at the roots and applying a mulch to the 
alley are other matters also needing atten¬ 
tion. Apricots now' swelling apace should 
be frequently examined, placing traps 
for w'oodlice if these insects are found to 
be spoiling them by eating holes at the 
base of the fruits. 

Pelargoniums. —The late-flowering batch 
of plants which have now ceased blooming 
should be placed outdoors in full sun to 
enable the W'ood to get thoroughly ripened. 
Those so treated some weeks ago are now 
ready for cutting back hard preparatary 
to placing them in a cold pit to break and 
form new grow ths. This will afford an op¬ 
portunity to w’ork up a fresh stock of 
plants if such is needed, as the well 
ripened growths are the best of material 
from which to make cuttings. These may 
be inserted singly in small 60-sized pots or 
dibbled in round the edges of pots 6 inches 
in diameter. On a shelf in a greenhouse 
or a cold pit they will, if well looked after, 
soon root. 

Eupatoriums. —Recently-struck cuttings 
of such varieties as E. riparium, E. ver- 
nale, and E. Weinmannianum should be 
potted off and grown on close up to the 
glass to keep the plants dkvarf and sturdy. 
As soon as the roots get to work in the com¬ 
post pinch out the points of the plants to 
induce them to break. A further lot of 
cuttings of E. vernale should be put in to 
strike if plants are required to bloom about 
Easter next season. A. W. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Peaohet and Nectarines on a south wall 
have finished stoning, and the final thin¬ 
ning has been carried out, leaving a well- 
balanced crop over the whole of the trees. 
It is now necessary to keep the shoots 
neatly fastened to the wall, exposing the 
fruits to the sunshine as much as possible. 
This should be done at the commencement 
of the season, for if allowed to be shaded 
till quite large and then suddenly exposed 
to the hot sun both Peaches and Nectarines 
are apt to become injured by scalding. 
The trees will now require large quantities 
of water, and will also be afforded occa¬ 
sional soakings of diluted manure-water 
from the farmyard. The surface-soil is 
carefully stirred after watering and the 
mulching replaced. Syringing is practised 
in the afternoons of hot days to keep the 
fruit and foliage clean. If red-spider ap¬ 
pears, the trees should he sprayed w ith an 
insecticide at once and the spraying re¬ 
peated at convenient intervals until the 
pest is exterminated. 

Apricots. —The fruits are now swelling 
fast. When the foliage is dense about the 
fruits remove a few of the leaves, but not 
so as to fully expose the fruits, as these 
ripen better and are finer generally when 
shaded with a little foliage. A sharp look 
out should be kept for woodlice, as these 
often damage the best fruits. Syringe the 
foliage two or three times a w r eek before 
the fruits ripen, in order to keep down 
insect pests. 

Strawberries. —As soon as the fruit has 
been cleared from established beds cut off 
the runners and remove all rubbish and 
litter from the rows, stir the surface of 
the soil w'ith the flat hoe to destroy w eeds, 
and loosen the ground. No time should be 
lost in preparing the ground for new beds. 
It should be trenched or double dug, in¬ 
corporating a liberal amount of manure 
between the two spits. The ground should 
be made firm by treading before planting. 
Runners may be planted as soon as well 
rooted, a suitable distance being 2 feet 


between the rows, and 1 foot apart in the 
rows. In the following season after the 
fruits have been gathered every alternate 
plant should be removed. When planting, 
make the soil about the plants very firm, 
and leave a small hollow in the soil around 
each plant, so that water can be conveni¬ 
ently applied to the roots. 

Late Vines. —Continue to apply liquid 
and artificial manures to the oorders as 
often as necessary. The Grapes swell con¬ 
siderably during the colouring period, and 
derive much benefit from such applications 
of manure. Maintain a moist, genial 
atmosphere with free ventilation when¬ 
ever the weather is favourable. Keep a 
little heat in the hot-w'ater pipes during 
cold or damp weather to prevent a cold, 
stagnant atmosphere. 

Brussels Sprouts. —Strong, established 
plants should be^well earthed up, and the 
soil made very firm about them to pre¬ 
vent the wind blowing them about. The 
recent showery weather has been ideal for 
getting 

Winter Greens planted and established. 
Any which have been placed between the 
rows of Potatoes will need exposing to the 
light and air by bending down the haulm of 
the Potatoes about them. Savoys, Broc- 
coli ? and Kales may still be planted on any 
available ground. These date plantings 
frequently endure a severe winter much 
better than earlier-set-out plants. It is a 
good plan to plant very late Savoys on a 
south border which has been w ell manured. 
These are far more useful vegetables for 
autumn and early W'inter than Coleworts; 
consequently, large breadths should be 
planted on ground which has been liberally 
manured and deeply worked. Plant them 
12 inches apart each way, and make two 
or three plantings at least to allow for a 
succession. A good breadth of 

Turnips should be sown now for use dur¬ 
ing late autumn and winter. Soil that 
was well manured for some previous crop 
will be most suitable for this sowing. If 
the ground is dry, the drills should be 
thoroughly soaked with water on the after¬ 
noon previous to sow'ihg the seed. This is 
much better than watering the bed after 
the seed has been sow n. When the young 
plants can be seen above the ground con¬ 
stant attention must be given to dusting 
them with sifted wood aimes in the early 
morning while the dew is still upon the 
plants. Keep the Dutch hoe at work be¬ 
tween the rows or Turnip-fly may prove 
troublesome. This is the most important 
sowing of Turnips during the whole year, 
as the winter supply depends upon it. 
When the plants are large enough to 
handle they should be thinned to 9 inches 
from plant to plant, as good roots form 
more quickly if given plenty of room be¬ 
tween the plants. Red Globe, Man¬ 
chester Green Top, and Golden Ball are 
good varieties for furnishing a winter 
supply. 

The Celery-fly has been very trouble¬ 
some in this locality, and only by constant 
hand-picking and frequent applications of 
soot has the crop been able to make any 
headway. Probably the worst time for 
this is now over, but it may cause annoy¬ 
ance again in the autumn. The earliest 
plants are now large enough for earthing 
up. Before doing this it is necessary to 
see that the plants are in a moist condi¬ 
tion at the roots, and that the top growths 
are thoroughly dry. Earth applied about 
the stems when the latter are wet is liable 
to set up damping in the plants. The 
earthing up is most important, as the crop 
is liable to be ruined if the work is per¬ 
formed in a careless manner. Place the 
leaves in their proper position, and grasp 
them with the left hand, and with the 
right draw the soil well up and around the 
plant, at the same time pressing it well. 
After each plant has been treated in this 
manner fill up the trench with soil to the 
level of that placed about the plants with 
the hand. Earthing up should be done 
gradually and at -mtervals of about ten 
days, but the progress of tjfe plants should 
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be the best guide as to when more soil is 
necessary. 

Celeriac or Turnip-rooted Celery must be 
given frequent waterings during times of 
drought. Remove the short outer leaves 
or any side shoots that may appear, s 
any unnecessary roots that aevelop to¬ 
wards the base of the stem. Do this at 
intervals of from three weeks to a month. 

Vegetable Marrows are now growing 
fast, and require frequent attention, or 
too many shoots will appear and get en¬ 
tangled. The fruits, whether required for 
use or not, should be gathered when still 
voung rather than be permitted to grow 
large and thus check production. When 
water is required, if practicable, afford 
weak manure water. 

F. W. Galixjp. 


SCOTLAND. 

Carnations —Growths will be later than 
usual in being ready for layering, but as 
much of this work as possible snould be 
done during July. Mounds of sandy or 
gritty soil ought to be placed round the 
parent plants into which the layers should 
be pegged. Many may find the ordinary 
zinc pegs scarcer and more expensive than 
formerly, but excellent substitutes may be 
cut by the hundred from the stems of 
Bracken in neighbourhoods where that 

f 'rows. Long hair-pins can also be uti- 
ised. Should the weather be dry, let the 
layers be watered, for it is vain to expect 
the layers to root in hot and dry mounds. 
The watering ought to be continued as 
needful till growth is assured. 

Budding. —If it is intended to bud any 
Roses on standard Briers the work may 
now be undertaken as soon as the bark 
runs freely. This is generally found to be 
during showery weather. if budding is 
only clone in limited numbers, it will be 
found more satisfactory if the work is done 
in the early morning. When dwarf Briers 
are used the operation is more easily per¬ 
formed, as by scraping away the soil at 
the base, damp, easily workable bark can 
be found at any time now. 

Nets. —Some time has been spent in 
getting nets into position over fruits 
which are not permanently protected. All 
nets are neatly mended during the winter. 
Care is taken to leave as few loop-holes 
for birds as possible, but even when all 
possible care is taken fruit-eating birds 
may effect an entrance, and if not cleared 
out very soon do much damage. 

Heating apparatus. — Following the 
usual practice at midsummer when fire 
heat can be dispensed with, the heating 
apparatus lias been overhauled. This 
ought to be regularly done, not only for 
the sake of economising the coal bill, but 
for the purpose of having any defect 
remedied or repairs effected before winter 
comes again. Run the water off boilers 
and pipes, so as to clear out any sediment 
which may have accumulated, and refill 
with rain-water, if possible, in districts 
in which pipe water is known to contain 
lime. Saddle boilers should have a scrcw- 
plug in the side in order that sediment can 
he run out. Let all valves and connections 
be* inspected and tested as refilling goes on : 
and clean out the soot from flues and 
chimneys. Scrape the chimney-pots on 
the inside, as soot is apt to harden there 
and give trouble. When everything is 
cleaned run the heat through the pipes at 
once, in order to see that nothing has been 
overlooked. The annual—or where pos¬ 
sible the half-yearly—cleaning of *he heat¬ 
ing apparatus results in a saving of coal 
or of coke, a fact not to be lost sight of 
when fuel is increasingly expensive and 
more difficult to obtain. 

Winter-flowering plants —Such things 
as Salvias of different kinds intended fol¬ 
iate autumn and early winter flowering, and 
which are planted out at present, require 
to be given a little encouragement during 
dry weather in the way of watering. 
Grown in this wav Salvias give but little 
trouble. A considerable quantity of late- 
JgPfjlf cuttingj of Ghp s&r^ekmftns grown 


on the same principle is always useful, and 
entails but little work. Eupa tori urns too, 
do best when planted out. Young plants 
from cuttings struck in April, or old 

E ieces cut back at that time, have now 
roken away well, after their first pinch¬ 
ing. These will make capital stuff, which 
will bloom freely in a cool house after the 
bulk of the Chrysanthemums is over. The 
berried Solanums are not so often met 
with now as was at one time the case. If 
a succession be desired, one half of the 
batch may be planted out and the other 

f rown along in pots. The latter will berry 
rst. It is advisable to keep them in a 
cold frame from which the sashes have 
been removed. v Any good pieces of such 
things as Hoteia japonica, Solomon’s Seal, 
or Dielytra spectabilis should be marked 
for forcing at this time. 

Chrysanthemums. —Staking in the case 
of Chrysanthemums in pots is being 
attended to as time permits. Now is the 
time to keep a close watch on iiie tips, of 
the shoots for earwigs, w’hich are much 
more in evidence during some seasons than 
others, and this is one of their plentiful 
years. A pinch of Tobacco powder in the 
tips not only acts as a deterrent, but gets 
rid of any aphis which may be present. 
The plants, are now- ready for top-dressing, 
and this will be attended to shortly. 
After hot and sunny days the foliage may 
advantageously be hosed lightly, but I am 
no advocate for using tne hose for water¬ 
ing the plants. The watering-can is better 
in every way; and a showery time, indeed 
even a wet day on which much rain falls, 
ought not to be trusted to supply mois¬ 
ture sufficient for the needs of a well- 
rooted plant. The vigorous foliage forms 
a water shed for the rain, and throws 
most of it clear of the pots altogether. 

Liliums. —When any of the Liliums, such 
as L. auratum or the L. speciosum group, 
are needed for decoration in a cut state, 
or for house work in the pots in which they 
are grown, the stamens of the blooms 
ought always to be removed before the 
pollen is ripe or the petals will be too much 
stained to be of much use. Plants now 
approaching the flowering stage should be 
assisted with weak doses of liquid or of 
chemical manure in solution. If when 
Liliums are* in bloom they can be given a 
slight shade their period of effectiveness is 
considerably prolonged. 

Gooseberries. —As has been previously 
indicated, the crop of Gooseberries is very 
heavy. Some relief has been afforded to 
the most overladen of the bushes by pick¬ 
ing a proportion of their crops for bottling. 
While Whinhain’s Industry is, perhaps, 
the Gooseberry most suitable for this pur¬ 
pose—that is, of course, from a cropping 
point of view—yet all Gooseberries m a 
green state bottle equally well, and as far 
as possible the bottles were filled with a 
single variety. There is generally a 
larger demand for fruit for stewing, etc., 
than has been the case during the present 
season, owing to the sugar scarcity, so that 
the bushes have been rather strained until 
now. 

Celery. — Late Celery may now be 
planted. It is not wise to defer this too 
long, but should the soil in the trenches 
be baked and dry it may be as well to delay 
for a week or ten days. Red varieties, 
such as Major Clarke’s Red and Standard 
Bearer, are good varieties for late use. 
September is apt to try late Celery if it 
be a dry season, so in its early stages this 
crop ought to be encouraged in all pos¬ 
sible wavs, so that it may have vigour to 
resist drought at the time mentioned. A 
little soil may with advantage be drawn up 
to the stems of the earliest plants. 

Caulfflower8.-r-More Cauliflowers may be 
got out for autumn work, Eclipse, Autumn 
Giant, and Walcheren being desirable 
kinds. Veitch’s Self-protecting Broccoli, 
if planted at the same time makes a good 
succession to these Cauliflowers, although 
in some seasons I have had it- ready for 
cutting in advance of Autumn Giant. 

W. McGuffog. 

Baltnac Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

July 17th, 1917. 

As the National Rose Society and the 
Southern Section of the National Carna¬ 
tion and Picotee Society were each holding 
exhibitions in conjunction with the above, 
there was a very full meeting. Roses 
were well to the fore, the leading growers, 
in addition to staging new seedling varie¬ 
ties for certificates, putting up imposin',' 
banks of flowers. Sweet Peas, and veget¬ 
ables, too, were superbly shown. Hardy 
flowers were less freely shown, though a 
collection of Delphiniums from P,aih 
merited all praise. Tuberous Begonias 
from the same source were magnificent 
Orchids were represented by two collec¬ 
tions. 

SWEET PEAS. 

The outstanding exhibit of these, and 
which deservedly gained a Gold Medal, 
was that from Mr. W. H. Holloway, Pent 
Hill, Shrewsbury, and rarely have those- 
popular flowers been seen in greater excel¬ 
lence or more imposing array. Well 
staged, too, they appeared to advantage. 
Freshness and good colour characterised 
the whole, a weak vase or faulty blooms 
being practically non-existent. From 
out of a big collection we made the 
following selection :—John Foster (saluicit 
and orange), Jean Ireland fa lovely cream, 
touched with pink). Lord Fisher (maroon i. 
Victory (perhaps the best of the lavender 
shades), Charity (crimson), Adelaide (a 
combination of violet and, purple). IIoj* 
(cerise-scarlet), and Beryl (a clear salnnm 
self). Another excellent collection was 
staged by Messrs. Piper, Ivory King, 
Warrior, Lord Fisher, Constance Acoml-. 
Crimson Queen, Prince Albert (salmon mi 
cream ground, very beautiful). Victory 
(iwtle lavender), and General Townsend 
(mauve, very fine) being among the best. 

ROSES. 

As befitted the occasion, there were 
Roses everywhere, the great banks of 
flowers, as also the novelties—which wt 
hope to refer to in a subsequent issue— 
a constant source of attraction. Lamia. 
H.T. (apricot-orange) and Tim Page (lVi- 
netiana of golden hue) from Mr. W. Eask.i 
were pretty. A more imposing array can# 
from Mr. Elisha Hicks, whose Red Letter 
Day was the most brilliant coloured 
variety of the meeting. The somi-doulde 
pink Queen of the Belgians was also an 
attraction, the soft shade and the large 
cupped blossoms both appealing strongly 
Ophelia was fine. Princess Mary was very 
brilliant, and Iona Herdman quite rhit 
among the yellows. American Pillar wap 
a centre of attraction in a group from 
Messrs. II. Harkness and Co., who thawed 
tills fine single pillar Rost? more iinp*v 
ingly titan we ever remember it. The new 
white Florence Forrester, one of the 
largest yet raised, and Duchess of West¬ 
minster (pink) were others of note in a 
group fronted by a great variety in boxes. 
Waltham Scarlet (single) ami the new 
Walter C. Clark (rich crimson-scarlet. with 
a powerful fragrance) were the best things 
shown by Messrs. W. Paul and Son, apart 
from Mermaid, which was given a certifi¬ 
cate of Merit. Red Letter Day, Sovereign 
(an orange-coloured Pernctiaiia), and 
Golden Ophelia were some good things in 
a nice lot from Messrs. B. R. Cant and 
Sons, who also showed the pure white 
British Queen. In that from Messrs 
Frank Cant and Co., H. E. Richardson 
(dark velvety maroon), Mrs. C. E. Pear¬ 
son (a refined apricot-orange shaded 
salmon), Mrs. Amy Hammond (ivory 
tinted flesh), Chateau de CIos Vougeot 
(very dark), and ftbe rich cream-coloured 
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HARDY PLANTS. 

The Alder River Nursery, Iver Heath, 
showed some choice and well-grown Lilies 
In groups in pots, two of the more notable 
being L. Browni (true) and the newer L. 
regale (both excellent). In addition to 
these was the brilliant, graceful, and free- 
flowering Willmottm, which, carrying 
wonderful heads of bloom renders it dis¬ 
tinct from all. The very dark-flowered L. 
dalmaticum Humboldti niagnificum and a 
towering shaft of L. giganteum were also 
remarked. Dark-leaved Acers formed a 
good background. In Mr. Reutbe’s group 
Liliurn chaleedonicum Heldreichi macu- 
kitum and L. Martagon dalmaticum were 
noted together with the not-oftcn-seen 
Poinciana Gilliesi, the golden-flowered 
Ononis natrix, Coriaria japonica, and a 
set of the newer varieties of Erica cinerea 
in rose, white, and crimson. Exception¬ 
ally good Delphiniums were staged by 
Messrs. Blackuiore and Langdon, Lizzie 
Van Veen (Cambridge ' blue), Harry 
Smetham (deep porcelain-blue), Lord Lans- 
downe (deep blue self, white eye), Chantry 
Queen, and Lavanda (lavender shades) 
being prominent. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Very attractive in the fruiting stage was 
Sambucus racemosa plumosa tenuifolia as 
shown by Messrs. George Paul and Son, 
the clusters of red-scarlet fruits mingling 
with the finely-cut leafage creating a 
pretty effect. In Messrs. Cheal’s group 
Spiraea Menziosii Triompliante (with red¬ 
dish-scarlet spikes) and S. Bumalda (a red 
form of good colour) were noted. Messrs. 
Robert Veitch and Son sent from Exeter 
a bunch of the rarely-seen Notospartium 
Carmicliudiie and the equally rare Plagi- 
anthus Lyalli, variety glabrata, the latter 
a pretty white-flowered shrub difficult to 
show in the cut state. Mr. L. R. Russell 
had a collection of tree Ivies, Acers, and 
other plants. 

GREENHOUSE PLANTS. 

Here the tuberous Begonias from Bath 
claimed attention, the finest variety shown 
being the frilled salmon-pink Mrs. W. 
Cuthbertxon, the largest and most refined 
we have seen. James Braid (cardinal- 
led) was also very handsome. Ferns, both 
hardy and exotic, were extensively shown 
by Messrs. II. B. May and Sons, the former 
including a large number of the crested 
Hart’s Tongues and some choice Poly- 
stlchums. 

ORCHIDS. 

Two collections only were staged, 
Messrs. Armstrong and Brown contribut¬ 
ing Miltonia vexillaria Frank Reader, 
M. Jules Hye do Crom, Odontoglossuin 
Pescatorei album, O. mauritanieum (cream 
and chocolate), and the yellow-flowered 
Anguloa Clifront. Messrs. Charlesworth 
and Co. had the bright-flowered Brough- 
tonia sangu.nea, Cattleya Gnskelliana 
alba (very pure), Odontioda Brewi (very 
dark variety), and Cattleya gigas Mrs. E. 
Ashworth (a pretty blush-flowered sort) 
among others. 

VEGETABLES AND FRUIT. 

Than the collection of vegetables from 
Messrs. Barr and Sons, nothing could be 
more comprehensive or of higher excel¬ 
lence. In all some sixty-five dishes were 
set up. Potatoes we re very finely pre¬ 
sented. May Queen, Midlothian Early, and 
Duke of York particularly, the tubers 
without spot or blemish. Duke of Albany, 
Quite Content, and Alderman Peas were 
admirably shown ; the edible podded or 
sugar Pea St. Desirat also attracting 
attention. The Tomatoes afforded much 
colour-beauty and variety to the whole, 
Peach Blow, Golden Jubilee, Golden Sun¬ 
rise, and Froxfleld Scartet being in perfect 
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condition. Standard Bearer and Alden- 
ham pink Celery for mid-July were 
superb, a like remark applying to Carrots, 
Vegetable Marrows, Cucumbers, Runner 
Beans, and much besides. Cabbages, 
Broccoli, and Celery formed an excellent 
background. Quite an attraction in Its 
way was the new Red Currant Littlecroft 
Beauty, shown by Mr. II. Close, the 
branches crowded with fruits, and the 
gathered examples on dishes affording 
evidence of free-bearing and high quality. 
Fruiting branches of Orpington Prolific 
Gage Plum, which gained an Award of 
Merit in October last, were also on view. 
Dishes of Apples grown by Mr. F. G. 
Duncan, Sunnyvale Orchard, Central 
Otago, New Zealand, were shown in excel¬ 
lent condition, the chief varieties being 
Jonathon, Cleopatra, and Stayman Wine- 
«ap. The fruits were very firm. 

A complete list of the certificated plants 
and medals for groups will be found in our 
advertisement collimn s. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Pinching Border Carnations (./. M.).— 
Border Carnations should certainly not be 
pinched at planting time, as such a pro¬ 
ceeding would drive them into growth and 
prevent them from blooming, the flower- 
stems and flowers being produced by the 
central growths of the plants. These, like 
Malmaisons, should be layered as soon as 
they pass out of bloom. 

Roses failing to open (S. Gladstone ).—A 
very probable cause of the flowers failing 
to open was that the plants were dry at 
the roots, and if your soil is light it was a 
mistake to use stable manure. Far better 
have added to it some heaw loam and a 
dressing of cow manure, which would have 
helped to retain any moisture. In any 
case, you can easily ascertain if the soil is 
dry, and if so, give a good soaking of 
water and add a heavy mulch of the stable 
manure, which is better if well rotted. 

VEGETABLES. 

Unhealthy Cucumber plants (C. R.).~ 
Your Cucumber plants are badly attacked 
by red-spider, caused by cold draughts, 
want of atmospheric moisture, and at 
times too much heat without moisture at 
the roots. The only remedy is to fumigate 
and keep the foliage moist. Give air spar¬ 
ingly— indeed, large growers do not give 
any air. They depend upon moisture and 
warmth, by this means securing rapid 
growth and freedom from spider. You 
would do well to remove badlv affected 
leaves and lay in new wood. Maintain a 
brisk temperature, shade heavily for a 
time, damping all parts of house several 
times a day, and by this means you will 
soon rid the plants of red-spider.* Feed 
freely when in active growth, and the pest 
will do little harm, hut when you turn out 
the plants you should cleanse the house 
thoroughly. 

SHORT REPLIES. 

Rev. J . S. Shaw. —A not by any means 
uncommon tree. There are many fine 
specimens throughout tne country. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names Of plants. — Hon. Mr*. Cross .— 1, 
Ithamnus Frangula; not a Cornel, but 

sometimes called “Dogwood.” - Mrs. 

Potter. —Loosestrife (Lysimachia vulgaris). 

- J. Baifes. — Loosestrife (Lysimachia 

vulgaris). - M. A'.— l, Thalictrum aquile- 

giiefoliuni; 2, Funkia Sieboldi;'3, Pole- 
monium ca*ruleum album; 4, Diccntra 

spectabilis.- /). R. —1, Pteris tremula ; 

2, Pteris serrulata; 3, Adiantuni Capillus 

Veneris; 4, Polystichum angulare.- 

W. C .—Sedum carneum variegatum.- 

Hortus .— 1, CentranthuR ruber; 2, Gera¬ 
nium sanguineum ; 3, Geranium ibericum ; 

4 , Campanula glomerata. - G. Low. — 1 , 

Spiraea aritefolia; 2, Sedum Sieboldi; 3, 


Spiraea filipendula fl.-pl.; 4, Nepeta 

Mussini.- J. M. G. — 1, Epimeclium 

alpinum; 2, Centaurea montana alba; 3, 
Escallonia macrantha; 4, Henbane (Hyos- 

cyamus niger).- A. R. —1, Lysimachia 

vulgaris; 2, Agrostemma coronaria; 3, 
Lilium colcnicum; 4, Epilobium angusti- 

folium.- A. R. V. —1, Stachys lanata; 2, 

Tradescantia virginica; 3, Viscaria oculata; 

4, Campanula rragilis.- N. 0. P. —1, 

Geranium, may be G. grandiflorum; cannot 
name from a leaf alone or from descrip¬ 
tions ; 2, Linaria purpurea; 3, Crataegus 
species probably; send when in flower; 4, 
Silphium laciniatum, so far as can be de¬ 
termined from the small bit sent.- Fern- 

side. —1, Sedum pruinatum ; 2, Oxalis corni- 
culata rubra; 3, Please send in flower. 

BOOKS. 

“ VEGETABLE BOTTLING AND FRUIT 

PRESERVING WITHOUT SUGAR.”* 
During the past season lectures and 
demonstrations on the above have been 
given at the several fortnightly meetings 
of the Royal Horticultural Society by Mr. 
and Mrs. Banks. These lectures have 
now been issued in book form, and the 
various recipes will no doubt be useful 
seeing that there will be little, if any, fruit 
preserving at home owing to the scarcity 
of sugar. The instructions as to bottling 
fruits are very good and to the point, but 
we cannot see any gain in bottling such 
vegetables as Seakale, Carrots, Leeks, 
Celery, Chicory, Brussels Sprouts, all of 
which can be had from the open air during 
the winter, and which are far more tasty 
than when preserved in bottles. Why go 
to the trouble and expense of bottling 
Potatoes, which can be so easily had all 
the year round if care is taken in storing 
them? The book can also be obtained 
from the secretary of the Royal Horticul¬ 
tural Society, Vincent-square, West¬ 
minster, London, S.W. 1. 

OBITUARY. 

MONS. rHILIPPE DE VILMORIN. 

“It is with the deepest grief that we 
have to inform you of the death of the 
head of our firm, M. Philippe de Vilmorin. 
Having joined the army, he had been ap¬ 
pointed Secretary to the French War 
Office Delegation in London, where he 
caught the disease to which he has fallen 
a victim on June 29th at the age of 4.">, 
leaving a widow and six children. His 
premature death is a great loss to his 
family and to our firm.—V iluoiun 
Andrieux.” 

We read the above with deep regret of 
one so full of energy and knowledge. The 
eldest son of the able and much esteemed 
Henri de Vilmorin, he was educated in 
part in England at Canterbury and after¬ 
wards went through botanical studies in 
the University of Montpellier. He travelled 
extensively in Africa, Japan, and America, 
adding greatly to his knowledge in agri¬ 
culture and horticulture. His loss will 
leave a great blank in the old home of the 
family at Verrieres, where so many of us 
have enjoyed happy days among the 
flowers and trees. We have lately re¬ 
ferred to the many killed and wounded in 
this war of the staff of the firm of 
Vilmorin, and now is added the loss of 
the head of the house. The funeral took 
place at Venires, the country home of 
the Vilmorin family, on July 3rd. There 
was a large and sympathetic attendance, 
among which were the representatives of 
the President of the French Republic, of 
the Marine, Treasury, and Agriculture 
Departments, and of the various scientific 
societies of which M. Fhillppe de Vilmorin 
was a member. 

* lljr Mr. nnd Mrs. Banks. Edited by the Rer. W. Wilks 
W. Wesley and Son, Essex-sireet, London, W.C. ?. Trice 
Is.; by poet, Is. 2d. 
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EFFECTS OF THE PAST WINTER. 
The past winter appears to have been the 
most destructive to vegetation we have 
experienced since that of 1878-79. Judging 
from reports received from many parts of 
Ireland, the nature and extent of the 
damage done bnve been erratic and vari¬ 
able. which can to some extent be ac¬ 
counted for by the differences in the 
amounts of rainfall, and of frost, that is 
by the extent of the variation from the 
annual averages of the district. In the 
County Dublin the variation has been ex¬ 
treme. The year 1910 was the wettest re¬ 
corded for this district, the rainfall 
amounting to 40.88 inches, January, April, 
and July being the only comparatively 
dry months out of the twelve. It was 
also a very sunless year, so that vege¬ 
tation was ill-prepared for the almost 
arctic conditions which prevailed for so 
long. As compared with the winter of 
1S78-79, some curious and interest¬ 
ing facts are noted. ' In that winter 
Arbutus Unedo and other species, Myrtles, 
Aristotelia, Laurels, Portugal Laurels, 
Sweet Bay, and Laumstinus, were very 
severely injured. This year they are com- 
paratively uninjured. Himalayan Rhodo¬ 
dendrons, such as R. Thomson!, R. 
grande, R. Falconer!, R. fulgens, also 
suffered severely; this year they have 
escaped. Veronicas, on the other hand, 
seem to have suffered more this winter. 
There are many interesting features. 
Griseliuia has proved to be quite hardy. 
In A’ittosporuras, P. Ralphi and P. temii- 
folluin have not suffered much, but P. May! 
is completely defoliated. A plant which 
we had come to regard as comparatively 
hardy, Myrtus Luma (Eugenia npiculata), 
is injured, while Trieuspidaria laneeolata 
(Crinodendron Hookerianum) is fairly safe. 
Grevillea rosmarinifolia and G. sulpliurea 
have established their title as hardy plants, 
a fact forecasted several years ago by that 
excellent judge of the capabilities of plants, 
T. Smith, of Newry. 

Several species of Eucalyptus, such as E. 
urnigera, E. vernicosa, E. coccifera, E. 
pulverulenta, and perhaps E. McArthur! 
and E. cinerea, can claim to be hardy and 
to be suitable plants for many districts in 
Ireland. Others, such as E. punctata, E. 
resinifera, E. Smith!, are killed. Ceano- 
ifcus Veitc-hl and C. thyrsiflorus have been 
badly injured. C. rigidus is quite safe, and 
about to flower. Many forms of Phormium 
tenax (New Zealand Flax) are. seriously 
cut back, just as they were in 1878-79, while 
Yuccas and Cordylines, so badly injured in 
that year, have escaped this year. Coni¬ 
fers seem to have suffered very little. A 
few of tiie Mexican Pines look unhappy, 
and Onpressus torulosa, C. Benthnnii, (\ 
Govcniana look brown and rather dilapi¬ 
dated.—F. W. Moore, Royal Botanic Gar¬ 
dens, Glasnevin, in Irish Gardening. 


NOTE8 OF THE WEEK. 

"Rosa rugose repens. — This is a very 
interesting stubby, creeping Rose, which 
comes to us from Daisy Hill Nursery, 
Newry. It is a good plant for a rocky 
bank or crest of a dry wall, the flowers 
rosy-pink. 

Wilson's Clematis f€:>montana Willson!) 

now forms a graceful arch ^ ei tiHeJihfeed 


border, reminding one of the Mountain 
Clematis, but distinct in coming in mid¬ 
summer. It is a vigorous, hardy kind, 
tried both in shade and sun. It is a native 
of Central China, its late flowering adding 
to its value. The flowers are larger than 
in the type. 

The Flame Nasturtium missing.— Some 
of my curtains of this beautiful plant, 
which have bloomed well for years, are 
apparently dead this year. Can it he any 
tenderness in the plant never suspected 
before? I have planted many a score in 
all sorts of positions and succeed in about 
one ease in ten, as no doubt the southern 
land is not agreeable to the charmer.—W. 

The Purple Vetch (Yicia Cracca).—This 
| wilding, very common in fence and copse, 
is a graceful twiner and of very good 
colour. It has crept up a garden fence 
made for Clematis separating itself from 
the weeds and is as beautiful a Pea-flower 
as any that comes to us across the sea. 
It is frequently near me in the crowd of 
wild things, and yet I like it on the gar¬ 
den fence or trellis, where it grows taller. 
Its purple flowers grace the summer Grass 
over a vast region of the northern world 
and N. Africa.—W. 

Carpenteria californloa In Sootl&nd.— 

This is admittedly not too hardy, although 
not so tender as many believe. There is 
a very good specimen on the wall of Mr. 
E. A. Horner’s studio at Broughton House, 
Kirkcudbright, and it is flowering exceed¬ 
ingly well this season. It suffered little, 
if any, during the past winter, and it is 
interesting to observe how a plant of 
Eucrypliia pinnatifolia alongside of it on 
the same wall has been damaged and still 
shows signs of injury, while the Carpen¬ 
teria is in perfect condition.—S. Arnott. 

8plr®a Arunous on walls.— At Argaty, 
Doune, Perthshire, the self-sown plants of 
.Spiraea Aruncus have appeared and at¬ 
tained to flowering size on the walls of 
the garden. In this garden there are some 
excellent plants of this Spiraea of a good 
type with handsome plumes of flow’ers, 
and it is from these that the plants on 
the walls have sprung. They look ex¬ 
ceedingly well, and it is interesting to 
observe how a plant generally considered 
fond of moisture should flourish and bloom 
in the restricted roothold and scanty 
moisture of an old wall.—S. Arnott. 

OEnothera missourlensle (CE. macro- 
carpa).—This Evening Primrose came 
through last winter successfully. It is a 
first-rate subject for dry banks or sunny 
ledges in the rock garden, the most severe 
drought appearing to have but little effect 
ui>on it. Its trailing stems produce from 
June to October an endless succession of 
enormous sulphur-yellow blossoms as large 
as those of the old Evening Primrose (CE. 
biennis). The flowers lack the fragrance 
of those of its taller namesake, but they 
are rendered more conspicuous by the dark 
red stems and crimson-blotched calyx.— 
A. T. J. 

Ly8ichiton k&msohatoense.— It would be 
of interest to know if this plant, mentioned 
by Mr. Arnott on p. 390, is growing and 
flowering in ordinary border soil at Mon- 
reith. I first saw it in British Columbia, 
half an acre of it covering a boggy pasture 
and wet ditches with its glorious spathes 
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of butter-yellow and magnificent foliage, 
the latter akftn to that of the Skunk 
Cabbage (Symplocarpus). There the 
winter is very mild. My small plant 
(which I Relieve was an imported seedling 
from B.C.^.^et out this spring in boggy 
ground, has done nothing but sulk.—A. T. 
Johnson. 

Rosa mosohata Pissarii.— There is such 
an increasing (and at times irritating) 
number of new Roses that the older varie¬ 
ties are discarded for novelties, sometimes 
of doubtful value. Those who still retain 
R. mosehata Pissarti are wise, for it is 
one of the very best of the August^flower- 
ing Roses we have. Its blooms are pearl- 
white, semi-double, and quite elegant, 
while they are freely produced. I fancy 
It. mosehata Pissarti would be very effec¬ 
tive planted with R. rubrifolia (ferru- 
ginea), the leaves of which would con¬ 
trast well with the white flowers of the 
former.— A Scottish Gardener. 

Rose Mme. Berartf. — Where a quickly- 
growing climbing Rose is required for a 
limited space Mine. ,Berard bus much to 
recommend it. Not so encroaching, or so 
vigorous as R£ve D’Or,- this variety pro¬ 
duces blooms equally*as freely, and, per¬ 
haps, of better shape when ha If-expanded. 
These are apricot-tinted "at the centre, 
with pale salinoii ori^the outside petals. 
Mme. Berard is inclined to become bare 
at the bottom, but .this can be rectified by 
timely cutting back in the case of older 
growths and by laying In the resulting 
young wood. Its only drawback is its 
liability to mildew, more especially on the 
tips of young shoots, but as this failing is 
generally known it is watched for and 
dealt with in its earliest stages.—A 
Scottish Gardener. 

CIstus 7 Loretl. —Can you tell me, the 
origin of Cietus Loreti? I have one 
flowering freely, but see hardly any differ¬ 
ence between’ it and C. lusitanicus, w’hicli 
is, unfortunately, close by. Two plants 
of C. Loreti stood the winter, but they 
were only tw r o years old.—E. Charles 
Buxton, Coed Derw , Lettws-y-Coed. 

[W. J. Bean, in “ Trees and Shrubs 
Hardy in the British Isles,” says that 
“ C. Loreti is a hybrid betw*een C. ladani- 
ferus and C. monspeliensis, given the 
above name by Rouy and Foucand in their 
‘Flore de France,’ II., p. 279, in 1S95, 
but known in cultivation long previously 
as C. lusitanicus. It was grown at Kew' 
under that name and was one of the few 
Rock Roses that escaped the frosts of 
February, 1895. It is certainly among the 
elite of Cistuses—hardy, of good habit, 
free-flow'ering, and especially valuable, in 
that its flowers rernaiu open during the 
day.”] 

Fair Maids of France.— Probably climate 
plays a more important part than soil in 
the want of success experienced by Mr. 
Cornhlll and recorded in your issue of 
July 14th (p. 378). I remember it w T ell as 
one of the freest-growing and one of the 
most popular border plants in my native 
place (the Orkneys), w*here the mean 
summer temperature is 55 degs. To the 
same factor I would attribute the popu¬ 
larity of, and the superb health enjoyed 
by, the Gardenia-flqw^red r Narcissus (N. 
poeticus plenus). Another splendid doc.*, 
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forming mats of blossom and verdure 
under border treatment and truly 
perennial, was Mimulus tigrinus, there 
known as “ the Blood-drop.” The old 
Dusty Miller, too, throve exceedingly, 
and, used as an edging, was cut with the 
spade, like London Pride, to keep it within 
bounds. I mention these as I never re¬ 
member to have seen them, either in 
England or Ireland, anywhere so flourish¬ 
ing.—W. Balfour Bruce, Waterford. 

Notospartlum Carmichaellae. — This 
pretty New Zealand shrub was noted in 
Gardening, as having been shown at the 
meeting of the Royal Horticultural Society 
on July 17tli. It is a native of the South 
Island of New Zealand, and, like many 
other subjects from that region, cannot 
be regarded as thoroughly hardy. It 
forms a very distinct si>eciuieii, made up 
of a number of arching, Itush-like shoots, 
quite devoid of leaves, which are borne 
only on young plants. The flowers, pro¬ 
duced in axillary clusters, are Pea-shaped 
and of a bright purplish-pink colour. In 
order to be seen at its best it needs a well- 
drained soil and a sunny spot. In many 
districts during the past winter it suffered 
severely. Under favourable conditions it 
will produce seeds freely. From their 
somewhat delicate nature the seeds should 
be sow r u under glass and the young plants 
given protection in winter till they are 
sufficiently strong to be planted in their 
Immanent quarters outside.—K. R. W. 


FRUIT. 


APPLE-TREES ON GRASS. 

Since my notes on the Apple-tree trial on 
Grass at Wisley appeared in Gardening 
of June 2nd last I have had an oppor¬ 
tunity of inspecting a fine quarter of 
Apples and Pears grown in the same w T ay 
in the gardens at Gunnersbury House. 
Roughly, the plantation is some two acres 
in extent, the whole of the Apple-trees 
being on the Paradise stock, the Pears on 
the Quince. The chief planting was done 
twenty years ago. A few more were 
added two years later, and none since, 
hence, all have stood the test of time. 
These trees, with very few exceptions, 
have borne excellent crops of fruit 
annually since they came into bearing. If 
greater proof w r ere needed the healthy 
condition of the trees to-day, together with 
the heavy load of fruit now being borne 
by the majority, w'ould supply it at once. 
The larger examples are in circular beds 
having a diameter of about 5 feet, though 
these are now’, as a result of labour short¬ 
age and a great increase of vegetable 
cultivation elsewhere, freely covered by 
herbage of varying kinds. The beds have 
not always been of present-day size, but 
have been increased from time to time, 
hence it is obvious that for years quite 
the larger proportion of the root fibres of 
the trees has been under Grass. The soil 
is very light and stony, less than 2 feet in 
depth when it rests on a deep bed of 
gravel, conditions generally, doubtless, 
that have favoured root-fibre formation 
rather than aught else. As a primary ob¬ 
ject of the planting w r as fruit production, 
and because of the light, much-drained 
character of the soil, water was laid on 
through the plantation, and which, first 
exposed in tubs before being applied to 
the trees, has, doubtless, contributed not 
a little to the excellent yield, as also the 
quality of the fruits. 

No tree in the plantation is above 10 feet 
high, and, apart from general health con¬ 
ditions and cropping, the rigid character 
of the trees appealed strongly. From a 
little above groi^dW^i fe^ejad^off with 


three main stems each as thick as a man’s 
thigh. Doubtless, too, the measure of 
success, continued to the present time, is 
largely due to the same, though not a little 
also to the cultivation of the moment. 
Hence it is clear that fruit-trees may be 
successfully grow T n on Grass, the trees 
yielding heavy and profitable crops as a 
result. Among the Apples grown are 
Pott’s Seedling, Bismarck, Lane’s Prince 
Albert, Newton Wonder, Margil, Domino, 
Bramley’s, St. Edmund’s Pippin, Cox’s 
Orange Pippin, and Ribston Pippin. Of 
Pears a few good ones noted w r ere Doyennd 
du Cornice, Marguerite Marillat, Marie 
Louise, Beu r re Super fin, Michaelmas 
Nelis, Josephine de Mo lines, Emile 
d’Heyst, and Conference. 

E H. Jenkins. 

-Those who have written on this 

subject do not appear to be conversant 
with the system followed by the majority 
of those who cultivate this fruit for profit. 
Their object is to form the tree and endow 
it with a high fruit-bearing capacity and 
permanent vigour in the shortest possible 
time. This can only be accomplished by 
means of liberal culture, and it stands to 
reason that r allowing the soil to become 
and remain covered with herbage, is just 
the way to rob the roots of the nourish¬ 
ment and moisture necessary to promote 
a free, healthy growth. That there is 
plenty of Apple-trees growing in the Grass 
that are in a healthy condition and that 
yield good crops of excellent fruit is in¬ 
disputable, but where this is the case 
and really good, profitable results have 
been obtained it will be found that those 
trees were not originally planted in the 
Grass, but underwent careful preparation 
in the first few years of their existence. 
It sometimes happens that the market 
grower has no thought of forming nil 
orchard pure and simple. He sets out his 
trees sufficiently far apart to admit of 
cropping the ground between them until 
they come to full size. In some instances 
vegetables are grown, and, as the ground 
is annually well manured, the trees are 
not in any way robbed of nourishment. In 
the majority of instances, however, bush 
fruits are grown between, the market 
grower wisely deciding not to put all his 
eggs into one basket. He knows that the' 
Apple crop is uncertain and that it is sel¬ 
dom that there is a complete failure with 
this fruit and Gooseberries and Currants. 
This year, for instance, where in some 
cases Apples are more or less a failure, 
there are excellent crops of bush fruits. 
It w'ould never do in our uncertain climate 
for any man, unless he had a very good 
balance at his bankers, to depend wholly 
on the Apple. It is not only spring frosts 
that are to be feared, but diseases and 
insect i>est.s peculiar to the Apple seem to 
be more virulent than was the case thirty 
or forty years ago. Grease-banding may 
have been practised w’hen I began my gar¬ 
dening career, but I heard nothing about 
it, and, with the exception of the annual 
lime-washing practised by the more careful 
growers, I do not think that any special 
measures were taken to combat the at¬ 
tacks of insect pests. 

Nowadays it would seem that the Apple- 
grower who desires to make his planta¬ 
tions pay must be prepared to annually 
spend money and time on his trees. 
Grease-banding appears to be an absolute 
necessity. During the last two years there 
has been ample proof of this. Owing to 
shortage of labour growers have in many 
instances been unable to grease-band or 
spray all their trees, and the difference 
has been so marked that the absolute 
necessity of this practice has been clearly 
demonstrated. Qne man I know had to 


leave half his trees untouched, the result 
being a total failure, whereas those that 
had been attended to In the usual manner 
bore a good average crop. Is it, I wonder, 
a fact that the newer race of Apples now 
in favour is more liable to the attacks of 
insects than the varieties grown by a past 
generation of fruit-grow’er^? In my young 
days I w r as frequently in some large 
plantations of Apples, with the usual 
undergrowth of Gooseberries and Currants. 
The owner did nothing more than the usual 
lime-washing, but he got very good crops, 
and I never saw any signs of the defolia¬ 
tion and wholesale dropping of the fruit, 
wdiich are such a common occurrence nowa¬ 
days. It is very sad to read the accounts 
of destruction this year. Trees that were 
crow r ded with blossom and giving promise 
of abundant crops are now leafless, a state 
of affairs which is probably due to the 
shortage of labour, which lias prevented 
the use of the grease-band and sprayer. 

Since writing the above, “ E. B. S.’s,” 
Hardwick, notes (p. 334) on this subject 
have appeared, and what he has to say 
about planting on Grass should be taken 
to heart by intending planters. I have 
more than once witnessed the disastrous 
effects of this practice, and would never 
plant in that way unless compelled. Some 
years ago a man started to form an orchard 
in this way. He simply dug holes in old 
pasture land and gave the trees some 
manure, but they never grew* away freely, 
and eventually came into a stunted condi¬ 
tion, from which they never recovered, and 
were grubbed up. In another instance an 
orchard w’as formed by planting on land 
that had been well stirred and manured. 
The trees made admirable growth the first 
year, but the man sow r ed the land with 
Grass, which was allowed to completely 
cover the soil, and, owing to the rich 
nature of the land, grew with great luxuri¬ 
ance. I was certain w’hat the result would 
be, and although that orchard was" formed 
quite twenty years ago the owrner has 
never gathered a decent crop of fruit from 
the trees; in fact, the majority of those 
first planted are dead. Every now and 
then the man puts in young trees, but 
allows the Grass to remain up to the 
stems. ‘‘E. B. S.” says, “Personally I 
would never plant Apples on the Grass/’ 
I am in perfect agreement w’itli him. but if 
I w r ere compelled to do so I should go to 
w T ork in the way he suggests, t.e., clear the 
turf away to a certain distance from the 
stems, so as to allow of an annual top¬ 
dressing. In some cases it is intended to 
form ail orchard pure and simple, but the 
trees get about seven years’ good culture 
before sowing Grass. During this period 
the grower does not trouble much about 
the yield of fruit, his object being to form 
good, healthy trees, and, as before stated, 
he is cropping the ground about, but not 
. quite near them. When the trees have 
come to the required size Grass is sown, 
which has the effect of shortening the 
growih and throwing the trees into their 
full fruit-bearing capacity. The Grass 
being fed off, the trees continue to get 
enough food to keep them in healthy 
vigour. J. Cornhill. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

The value of birds.— My garden is a 
veritable bird sanctuary, and I have many 
opportunities of watching their habits. I 
consider that the amount of fruit that they 
eat is compensated for by the vast quanti¬ 
ties of insects they consume during the 
nesting season. I do not find the sparrow’ 
any more destructive than other birds; in 
fact, I might mention others that do more 
damage the whole year through. One day, 
when the bests wbre full of nestlings, I 
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watched the birds feeding their young ones. 
I saw one sparrow catch six Cabbage 
moths one after another in my Cabbage 
patch, the robin and tom tit continually 
carried small green caterpillars to their 
nest, the whitethroat captured small brown 
ones, while the willow wren and other 
warblers were busy in the Apple-trees. 
Among the Rose bushes the greenfinches 
were equally busy, while the thrushes ap¬ 
peared to find worms, caterpillars, and 
sings sufficient for their young, the black¬ 
birds seemed only to bring worms, the 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

PACKING PLANTS FOR POST. 

I so often receive by post plants, cuttings, 
and specimen flowers in a shrivelled or 
half-dead condition, owing to bad pack¬ 
ing, that I think it worth while to 
offer a few hints on the subject. For 
small parcels of seedlings, cuttings, etc., 


Arrange the waxed paper—an ample sheet 
of it--so that after the plants are packed 
in, the flaps of paper may be folded over 
to surround the contents of the box and 
prevent evaporation. Tissue paper and 
cotton wool used dry rob the plants of 
their moisture, and when damp they cling 
to the plants in a heavy, soggy mass, and 
do not retain moisture well. Moss is the 
ideal packing material. It should be just 
moist. If dry it should be thoroughly 
moistened and then wrung out before use. 
It is not necessary to send a lot of soil 



Wistaria on south porch. (See page 423.) 


starlings (there are seven nests in my 
chimneys) brought brown caterpillars and 
beetles that they found among the Grass 
in the orchard. It was surprising the 
quantity taken by the birds to their young 
during the short time I was watching. 
My garden is wonderfully free from in¬ 
sects this year, in spite of the extremely 
hot, dry weather. As garden pests 
abounded early in the year wdien bird life, 
owing to the severe winter, w r as very 
scarce, I consider that this freedom is due 
to the birds, that arenow exceedingly 

Gck »gle 


I find nothing so good as tin boxes, and as 
packing material nothing equals Moss; 
cardboard and wooden boxes are less air¬ 
tight than those of tin, and therefore 
allow evaporation to take place. Card¬ 
board and w'ood are very absorbent, and 
rob the plants and the material they are 
packed in of moisture. If w’ooden or card¬ 
board boxes are used they should be 
lined w T ith waxed paper, which may I 
be bought from any good stationer. | 
It is the semi-transparent water and I 
grease proof paper which is used, among | 
other things, for wrapping butter in. 


clinging to the roots of plants. In fact, it 
is quite safe to shake or even w f ash all 
soil from the roots before packing if they 
are properly lacked w r ith damp Moss in 
an airtight tin. I have sent such delicate- 
rooted plants as Mountain Hairbells and 
Violas by post from the south of Europe 
to Stevenage by this method with success. 
After a week or ten days of such travel 
they are planted on arrival in a bed of 
silver sand In a cold frame, which is kept 
closed, and shaded, and fairly moist for a 
w T eek or so, after which more air is given 
till the plants (DragfttaItfrefe? potted or 
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planted in the ordinary way. Among the 
most difficult plants to travel are members 
of the natural order Crucifera?—Arabis, 
Aubrietin, Morisia hypogsea, Wallflowers, 
etc. The leaves very quickly turn yellow 
when confined in a parcel, after which the 
plants become a green jelly. All these 
hints refer chiefly to seedlings, cuttings, 
and small delicate-rooted plants lifted 
from'the open ground. The after-treat¬ 
ment following a normal postal journey 
for such plants, sent without soil, is a 
matter of planting in moist soil, and 
shading. The cold frame silver sand 
treatment is only necessary after a long 
journey of a week or ten days. The lack¬ 
ing of pot-grown alpines, shrubs, and big 
herbaceous plants is another matter. For 
sending 

Cut flowers by post or rail tiie tin box 
is seldom possible, hut it is well worth 
lining the boxes or hampers which are 
used with the waxed paper already de¬ 
scribed. Flowers are best picked in the 
early morning or late evening and stood in 
water for some time before they are 
packed. Flowers with very long stems, 
or with hard or woody stems, should have 
the bark scraped up to 4 inches or 5 inches 
from the base, and such stems may also 
be split for several inches. A very good 
plan for packing a big bunch of flowers 
which is to be taken a journey by hand is 
to lay the bunch upon a large sheet of 
strong paper and roll it tightly into a 
cornucopia-shaped parcel. To explain 
what I mean by rolling tightly, the dia¬ 
meter of the rolled bunch should only be 
about one-third of what it was before 
being rolled. After rolling, the parcel 
may be secured with string, and Is then 
quite a convenient thing to carry. The 
paper should, of course, envelop the bunch 
from end to end. It is surprising how 
well flowers will travel in this way and 
how fresh they are when unpacked. Many 
flowers very soon wilt and flag if carried 
loose, while a wrapping of paper will 
protect them from sun, wind, and the con¬ 
stant rubbing and bruising which are 
almost unavoidable and which so quickly 
spoil their beauty and freshness. A 
motor journey, even a short one, will do 
more to suck the vitality from a bunch of 
flowers than anything I know. If they 
are to be taken by motor they should be 
stood for a time in water, then wrapped 
in paper and placed on the floor of the 
car, where wind cannot reach them. 

Stcvencnje. Clarence Elliott. 


HARDY FLOWER BORDERS IN JULY. 
It is often said that hardy flow’er borders 
are most interesting during the spring 
months, or in late autumn. The reason is, 
perhaps, not far to seek. After the dull 
winter months, and the barren appearance 
of the borders, the flowers of spring are 
welcomed, and, quite conceivably, may at¬ 
tain a fictitious importance. Similarly, 
when the year is on the w’ane, undue value 
may easily be placed u]>on the final dis¬ 
play—not, certainly, by any means the 
least attractive. When these facts are 
weighed at their proper value it must be 
conceded that midsummer and early 
autumn furnish a gorgeous display of 
hardy flow’ers. The many shades of the 
Sea Hollies are outstanding, varying in 
intensity from deep blue to an almost 
lavender colour. Erigerons in variety 
conjure up visions of the later Michaelmas 
Daisies. If the blue of the Irises be past, 
that shade is supplied by Campanulas, 
Anchusas, and many Clematises. The 
white Willow-herb is a decided acquisi¬ 
tion, and far superior to the ordinary 
variety, which has, it must be admitted, 
a rather impos^ibje colour, i Hoteia 
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japonlca, in shady places, still provides 
sheaves of bloom, and the flowers of the 
Winter Cherries (Physalis) give indica¬ 
tions of a wealth of berries to follow. The 
Plantain Lilies are showy alike in leaf 
and flower, and the earlier of the true 
Lilies, and especially L. candidum, are, 
alike, attractive and graceful. Chrys¬ 
anthemum maximum, in many varieties, 
makes bold and telling masses. The 
Achilleas are showy, although A. ptarmlca 
fl.-pl. The Pearl is rather too encroaching. 
The dull W’liite heads of A. serrata are 
effective, and endure well ,when cut, while 
the blooms of A. incisifolia rubra readily 
catch the eye. Asperula hexapliylla, light 
and graceful, fills the place of Gypsophila 
paniculata, the time of which is not yet. 
Nor do w’e expect for a time the orange 
and red spikes of the Kniphophias, 
although the harbingers, in the shape of 
the earlier kinds, are well forward, as are 
those of some of the lemon-coloured sorts. 
Heleniums, and especially H. Hooi>esI and 
II. Hollander!, provide telling yellow’s. 
The former is held to be rather aggressive, 

| but in only moderately rich soil this fault 
may lie corrected. Statice latifolia is one 
of the finest of midsummer plants, wdiile 
Echinops Ititro, E. rutlieniea, and E. 
spharocephala (the Globe Thistles), if 
rather stiff, are desirable. The soft 
lavender of Sealdosa caucasica is among 
the most attractive of the border colours, 
and it is to be regretted that this fine 
hardy plant is so erratic and capricious 
(in some places) in its- behaviour. The 
Montbretias are admirable, and while* in 
certain districts, they are barely hardy, 
in others they develop into a perfect 
plague, calling for annual thinning and re¬ 
planting. Late Columbines jet remain in 
good order, and seedling Lupines throw’ 
up useful spikes at irregular intervals. 
Lj’simacklas are worth attention, and, in 
a special degree, L. clethroides. distinct 
alike in flower and foliage from the ruck. 
Senecio grandiflora is a noble plant; so, 
too, is Naixea dioica, worthy of inclusion 
were it but for Its handsome palmate 
foliage. Lytlirums make excellent plants 
for furnishing, and bloom freelj’, Cen- 
taureas are many and free, and the scarlet 
heads of Lychnises are distinct. Ilelian- 
thuses, if a trifle coarse, are not to be 
despised, and Romnej-a Coulteri, Incar- 
villea Delavayi, and Francoas make a 
choice trio. Delphiniums and Galegas are 
free-flowering and Thalictrums are not 
over-heavy. 

In addition to these bolder hardy flowers 
very many of the dwarf hardy plants 
could be enumerated, and which bloom 
during midsummer and early autumn. 
Sufficient has been said to show that, at¬ 
tractive as hardj' flower borders unques¬ 
tionably are in spring and late autumn, 
the borders have not at that time a mono¬ 
poly of all that is best and most effective. 

A Scottish Gardener. 


HARDY FLOWER NOTES. 
Protecting alpines.— It may be that 
panes of glass on rockwork are dis¬ 
figuring, but when it Is a question of suving 
a choice alpine from death or disfigurement 
one feels inclined to put up with what 
may be an ej’esore for one-fourth of the 
year only. There is great joy in bring¬ 
ing through a hard winter some choice 
alpine wiiieli, possessing an element of 
tenderness, is liable to be seriously injured 
by the sharp variations of w’eather w’hich 
characterise our English climate. I could 
not grow such things as Androsace sar- 
mentosa and A. Clianuejasme without pro¬ 
tection from winter rainfall, so what am 
I to do? I must either give up their cul¬ 
ture or grow them in pots and winter them 


in frames, a form of culture which, in the 
case of alpine plants, I detest. Their 
place is in the open ground. When I read 
of the fine condition of such things in pots 
and pans I cannot help thinking that the 
grower might have employed his time more 
profitably. That form of culture is, I 
fear, often misleading. Plants growm in 
pots and pans carefully tended and ex¬ 
hibited in fine condition are supposed by 
inexperienced growers to represent their 
normal condition. The conditions in the 
open are so different from those under 
glass that a considerable amount of disap¬ 
pointment is generally experienced. 

Anemone nemorosa Blue Bonnet.—I 
have grow’n this several jears, but this 
season is the first time I have had it in 
full beauty. It is a charming Httlfc hardy 
plant, but Is very peculiar. When all 
other hardy plants are in growth it re¬ 
mains perfectly dormant. It does not 
show a sign of life until its near relative, 
A. Robinsoni, is in bud. It is, 1 imagine, 
a seedling from the latter. I do not think 
It can be a sport from the common Wood 
Anemone, and that is w’hat makes the late 
starting into growth so puzzling. It is 
much less robust than A. Robinsoni, which 
will thrive and increase in almost any 
soil, and, owing to the late start, the 
growth extends into the hot weather in 
Julj’, and, should the season be very dry, 
the foliage dies off before its time, the 
consequence being that its powers of in¬ 
crease are considerably lessened. I tried 
this Anemone in various wajs for several 
years with only partial success. There 
was an absence of that vigour that in¬ 
duces perfect flow’er production. Last 
autumn I prepared the soil for it very 
earefullj’, this consisting mainly of weli- 
decomposed leaf-mould with a little loam 
I chose a position on the lower portion of 
a rock garden which is, to a considerable 
extent, shaded from hot sun. Under these 
conditions growth was evidently normal, 
the flower-stems were thrown up boldly, 
and the blooms W’ero large and beautifully 
coloured. Seen in its best form this variety 
is charming and is well W’orth the trouble 
it may cause to provide a hnppv bohic for 
it. 

ZAuscnNERiA californica. —I cab only 
say that this perished, with me. It seemed 
to be the last frost that came on the top 
of melting suow and which caused an im¬ 
mense amount of damage to Onions, young 
Cabbages, and Lettuces, etc., that killed 
it. Circumstances alter cases, aiid there 
is no reason why this Californian plant 
should not be able to withstand hard 
weather under certain conditions. I snflVr 
under the disadvantage of living in a low- 
lying district, where I have a difficulty in 
keeping in health some things which in 
more elevated positions succeed with but 
little trouble. 

Tritoma Tucki. — At the close of the 
winter a big specimen of this appeared 
practically dead, only one small shoot 
showing life. At the present time it is 
full of young growths which have sprung 
from the roots. Here we have an instance 
of how the condition of the soil in the 
resting time may enable a hardy plan; 
which possesses an element of tenderness 
to withstand the severity of an English 
winter. The plant has been in i>osition 
some years, and its roots must be mingled 
with those of a big Douglas Fir, the 
branches of which kept off snow, so that 
the soil w’as comparatively dry when hard 
frozen. Many things that were killed last 
winter w r ould be alive now’ if the roots and 
crowns could have been protected from 
melting snow% which seems to exercise a 
more jiernicious effect than heavy rainfall. 
Tw’o big specimens of Arundo conspicua 
were killed, big l|ay-tree thirty years 
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old, and a Berberls Darwinl were killed 
down to the ground, but I take it for 
granted that in some places these things 
Came through safely. J. Corniiill. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Propagating the Aloe.— A large, strong 
Aloe growing outside here was apparently 
killed by extreme frost last winter. It 
was cut over about a foot from the ground, 
and has put out a great many strong¬ 
looking shoots from the trunk, also one or 
two from the ground. Will you kindly tell 
me how to root some of the shoots from the 
trunk P —Aloes. 

[The shoots that are pushed out from 
the main stem of the Aloe may be struck 
to form separate plants. To do this take 
off the new shoot at its base, cutting off 


manure of any kind. In contrast to this 
a neighbour some four years ago bought a 
case of imported bulbs. When they came 
to hand they had growths 4 inches long. 
When he unpacked them I advised him to 
cover them with Moss, placing them in a 
cold frame till the growth had hardened. 
When these were planted they grew away 
freely, blooming in due course. At the 
close of the second season he gave them a 
dressing of rich manure, hoping to get 
large blooms. The result was that disease 
followed, and they have done no good 
since. I had six bulbs, giving them 
ordinary culture, and now, after five 
years, these look well.—J. C. 

Armcria cephalotes. — Messrs. Bees’ 
variety of this Thrift lias proved a good 
doer during drought on the driest of dry 


Crocus speclosus.— This is one of the 

cheapest and best of the autumn-flowering 
true Crocuses. It has large, handsome 
flowers of a good blue, prettily marked 
with deep purple lines. Corns can bo 
purchased in August and planted at once 
at a depth of about 2 inches. The form 
called C. speciosus Aitchisoni is lovely. 
The white variety (albus) is scarce and ex¬ 
pensive. A sunny, sheltered place should 
always be chosen to minimise as far as pos¬ 
sible the effects of any autumn storms on 
the flowers.—Ess. 

Tropaolum polyphyllum. — In some 
gardens this fails, and even after a few 
years’ survival may ultimately die off. In 
other places it spreads with considerable 
freedom and makes good groups. It does very 
well in some Stewartry gardens, such as 
that of Mr. Robinson-Douglas, at Orchard- 
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Japanese Wistarias (white and blue) bower in fruit garden. (See page 4X3.) 


with it a small heel of the older stem. 
Then jK>t the shoot or shoots in a mixture 
of loam, brick-rubble broken small, and 
Hand. Stand in a greenhouse if there is 
one available, or in a frame. Failing these 
they may be stood in a sheltered spot out 
of <loors. Give enough water to keep the 
soil moist, but at the same time guard 
against excess.] 

Lilium candidum and disease.— After a 
long experience in various soils and locali¬ 
ties I have come to regard this disease as 
the result of too rich soil. Most people 
must have noticed how this Lily thrives 
on the let-alone system in farmhouse and 
cottage gardens. Early in the year I saw 
some very fine groups, each from 2 feet to 
3 feet across, growing under some Fir- 
trees in a border facing west. They had 
not been replanted foi^ears, and cot no 
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soils. Whilst most other things were 
dying a few weeks ago under a burning 
sun. the Ruby Thrift was bearing wonder¬ 
ful heads of rosy-carmine flowers on 18-inch 
stems. Anthemis E. C. Buxton, a splen¬ 
did yellow and indifferent to drought, was 
growing with it, the combination of colour 
(with a dash of mauve Campanula carpa- 
tica^thrown in) being a very happy one.— 

Clematis Nelly Moser at Kirkcudbright. 

—Mr. E. A. Hornel has growing on the 
wall of his studio at Broughton House, 
Kirkcudbright, one of the finest plants of 
Clematis Nelly Moser which I have seen. 
When I saw it on the second Saturday in 
June it was carrying a great number of 
very handsome flowers. Their mauve 
colouring, with the red bar down the 
centre, made the contrast against the whin- 
stone walls of the studio quite delightful.— 
S. Arnott. 


ton, Castle Douglas, and I saw a nice 
group of it the other day in Mr. Hornel’s 
garden at Kirkcudbright. Deep planting 
is said to be desirable in places where its 
establishment lias proved difficult, but in 
some places even that fails. It is difficult 
to assign any reason for its failure, as it is 
not a plant which appears above ground 
so early as to suffer from frosts.—S. 
Arnott. 

Camassia Leichtlini.— The white variety 
of C. esculenta alba is purer in colour, but 
C. Leichtlini has better flowers, and the 
creamy tint of its blooms is acceptable to 
many. Within recent years varieties 
have been put on the market under the 
name of C. Leichtlini hybrids. Some of 
these are exceedingly tine, with long, 
handsome spikes of large flowers. Tho 
blooms are of different colours, and range 
from white through light and dark blue to 
almost purple.—S. A. 

1 r Original from 
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GARDEN FOOD. 

THE POTATO AND BETTER THINGS. 
In the often heavy July rain one always 
fears for the Potato disease, and for that 
and other reasons the Potato is a greatly 
overvalued food. The farmer’s fields may 
be left to his care and his market, but 
with the gardens it ks different, and it 
would be well if in gardens less room were 
given to the Potato and more to plants 
just as good and not so liable to disease. 
Among things that deserve a place and 
care there is the sweet or garden Indian 
Corn, a certain crop over a large area in 
England and Ireland, and a very good 
food. The Gourds and Squashes of the 
American garden should be grown and the 
fruits allowed to mature and provide use¬ 
ful winter food. They deserve a good, 
warm spot, and more care and room than 
they often get. A source of neglected food 
is the various Haricots and so-called 
Butter Beans, so much grown in France 
and other lands. In the past winter these 
fetched high prices, while with care in 
harvesting a home-grown supply might be 
stored away for use. Celeriac is more 
easily grown than Celery and is a very 
good vegetable. Witloof, of the Belgian 
growers, should not be forgotten, as it is 
in use in winter when vegetables are 
scarce. These are all good foods, and, in 
the hands of good cooks, better than all 
but the very best Potatoes. 

Apart from these, some few vegetables 
deserve more thought on the part of both 
the gardener and the cook. The Artichoke 
should be better grown, and it is easy to 
free the plants of suckers in spring. Small 
hard heads are useless for the table. The 
Cardoon is neglected with us, and partly 
through the cook now seldom preparing 
this good esculent as it is done in France. 
The Girasole, in some Ways better than the 
Potato, is a useful root, and should be well 
grown and well cooked. Lastly, in every 
garden where there is room there should 
be a few lines of the garden Swede, which 
proved so good an aid in the past winter 
and spring. With the farm near it seems 
needless, but it is handy to have some in 
the garden, which need not be so big as 
the well-grown cattle-feeding Swede, and 
all the better for it. W. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Cooking the Egg plant.— I have some 
well-grown plants of Aubergines, and 
look forward to eating the fruit. I have 
not tried them before. Which are best to 
eat? I have both white and purple. I 
should like a good recipe for cooking the 
Egg plant.—M. A. P. 

Sowens. —In the issue of July 14th, 
page 380, the note on “Soweiis” awakens 
another pleasant reminiscence, for the 
Orkney housewife took a real pride in her 
sowen scones—really a variety of pancake 
—and, as youngsters at any rate, we 
always thought them a great treat.— 
W. Balkoith Bruce, Waterford. 

Raspberry Desir6 Bruneau. - Raspberries 
are of fine quality this year and are bear¬ 
ing heavy crops. -The Raspberry is the 
most valuable of the small fruits, the 
autumn-fruiting kinds supplying useful 
fruit so long and so well. The above is an 
excellent variety, with a sweeter flavour 
than most. 


Cooked cheese (ramekins).— Put 1 lb. 

of cheese (Gruy&re if possible) cut into 
small pieces, a little butter, pepper and 
salt, and 1 pint of water into a saucepan. 
When this mixture boils remove it from 
the fire, add, little by little, sufficient 
Maize flour and ordinary flour to make a 
stiff paste. Then Replace it on the fire to 
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dry it, constantly stirring to avoid burn¬ 
ing, and remove it again from the fire and 
add the yolks of two eggs and the whites 
beaten to a froth. Make this paste into 
small balls, and either bake in the oven 
until brown, or fry them in lard, oil, or 
butter, after having rolled them in flour.— 
Country Life.. 

Dried Prunes.— Take 1 lb. of Prunes, 
wash them in several waters', then place 
them in a deep basin and throw over them 
three times the space they occupy of boil¬ 
ing water. Cover the basin and do not 
uncover it for from twenty to twenty-four 
hours. At the end of this time they will 
have swollen to their original size. They 
can then be eaten without cooking and 
will be found delicious. If there be a little 
water remaining in the basin a light syrup 
can be made with it and thrown over the 
Prunes, or they can be mixed with £ lb. of 
Figs treated in (he same manner by soak¬ 
ing in boiling water, and no sugar will be 
required.— Country Life. 

Runner Beans for soups.— Seeds of 
Runner Beans have been used in my house 
for years for soups and for “ Beans and 
bacon.” Lately, also, they have been very 
successfully substituted for Lentils in that 
excellent dish, Lentil cutlets. In my 
opinion there is nothing in which they are 
not quite as useful as Lentils. Like 
Lentils, they have to be soaked a long 
time previous to use. After soaking, they 
must be skinned, which is an easy matter 
then, but not after cooking. This is an 
important point. When skinned, they 
have the pleasant white appearance of 
Lentils or Butter Beaus. The Runner 
Beans, being larger, are better fitted, for 
these purposes than the dwarf kinds.— 
S. Jackson, Shrewsbury , in Gardeners ’ 
Chronicle. 

Watercress as a vegetable.— It is a com¬ 
mon custom to make a salad of freshly-cut 
Watercress, adding t;wo parts of oil to one 
of vinegar, .salt and pepper, but few people 
know that this favourite plant is excellent 
as either a soup, with the addition of 
Potatoes and Tapioca to thicken, or cooked 
in water like Spinach, chopped and 
seasoned with butter, pepper, and salt. 
Watercress is also very palatable served 
with boiled or fried fish; it gives an im¬ 
proved flavour to whiting, hake, skate, or 
mackerel. When served with fish it is 
merely washed and treated in' the way 
usual when eaten in its natural state, the 
fish placed in the centre of the dish and 
the Watercress around if. Watercress is 
recommended to all for its health-giving 
properties.— Country Life. 

Rhubarb In France.— In this district wo 
have many Belgian munition workers, and 
some of the women coming frequently for 
Rhubarb, I asked one of them whether 
the taste for it had been acquired in this 
country, but she said that it is in high 
favour in Flanders and that she had been 
accustomed to eat it from childhood, but 
always as “confiture,” never in the form 
of the various pastries so common with 
us. This may account for the fact, 
as recently stated in this paper, that it is 
in use in Picardy, for the inhabitants of 
this part of France and the people of 
Flanders would- naturally, in a great 
measure, be mutually influenced by their 
respective customs. I should say, liow- 
ever, that it would only be in that district 
that Rhubarb is in use as with us.—J. 
Cornhill, Byflfet. 

Barley bread. — According to the re¬ 
ports of the Board of Agriculture for 
July, “ Barley is promising and is likely 
to be the best of the cereal crops, though 
not quite reaching the average.” This 


being so, it may be worth while to point 
out that in the northern districts of 
England Barley bread has never completely 
died out as an article of diet, and is being 
revived with great success at the present 
moment. Perhaps the word Barley 
“ bread ” is misleading, as the custom is 
not to make a regular loaf like the wbeaten 
one. The old form in which Barley-men 1 
was used was that of the Barley bannock, 
a cake about 2 inches in thickness which 
was baked upon the griddle that 'at one 
time was considered a necessary cooking 
utensil in every cottage and farmhouse of 
the North. Good cooks in the present day 
have improved on the bannock by making 
Barley scones, which are every -bit as 
palatable as those made from wbeaten 
flour. They are also as wholesome as any¬ 
thing possibly can lie in the way of food.— 
Country Life. 

Rhubarb poisoning.— W v e all know that 
many of the newspapers publish matters 
which will not bear investigation, but yOur 
correspondent, Katharine Thring, in con¬ 
demning them and advocating the use of 
soda, seems to ignore the fact that some 
people may, with impunity, take food that 
would be very harmful to others. Person¬ 
ally, I have suffered from an excess of 
uric acid from my young days, although I 
was at all times an exceedingly small meat 
eater and very abstemious in food and 
drink. I do not know what particular 
acid is present in Rhubarb or Sorrel, but 
I do know that both are exceedingly in¬ 
jurious to me, and will quickly bring on 
an attack of a gouty character. What is 
more, Lemon-juice is Just as dangerous in 
my case, though it is often reeoihmended 
by medical men to those who suffer from 
uric acid troubles. Rhubarb leaves, of 
course, I should not dream of eating, and 
should think that after the experience of 
this spring they will, for the future, be 
left entirely alone. Viuegar in any share 
or form 1 dare not touch, nor, in fact, 
anything of an acid nature. It may by 
many be thought strange that “the citric 
acid lucsent in Lemons should be injuri¬ 
ous, but from painful experience I know it 
is so in my case.—K. R. W. 

Figs in the open in Surrey and 8ussox.— 

Having lost about half a life trying to 
grow that most wholesome fruit, the Fig. 
owing, as I think, to too deep and over- 
rich soil, I wro*e to a friend who treated 
| it differently, and got this reply.—W. . 

| “ Those Figs you sent me—now many 

years ago—have done admirably, and 
nearly every year have borne Well. 
They eaiue under French names, via.. 
Dauphine, early, large, round; Vioiette 
*Je la Frette, a smaller, longer Fig (I 
should say very near Brown Turkey): 
and Blanche d’Argenteuil, a large, 
long, green fruit, late, and generally 
not so satisfactory as the others. If 
you do not go to France for your 
plants I should say Brown Turkey is 
the safest for planting In the open. 
When I planted them I gave them a 
good Jot of lime rubbish—anything of 
the kind I could get hold of, but no 
manure as far as I remember. Even 
so, they grow only too freely, and I 
have to cut away a good deal every 
three years. The only difficulty is to 
keep the fruits from the many enemies 
—wasps, ants, birds, rats. The French 
oiled bags are of no use, wasps eat 
large holes in them. I find common 
paper bags the best protection, and it 
is easy to fasten them with a little 
strip of lead—much quicker to fix and 
undo than any tie. I eat skin and all. 
In Vioiette de la Frette especially it 
j is sugary and well flavoured.—G, 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

NO WISTARIA. 

When I came into possession of my gar¬ 
den not a Wistaria, sick or well, was to 
be seen in it, and I tried to make 
good the void. I have often been struck 
with the little artistic use made of this 
noblest of hardy climbers in our gardens, 
though there are line examples here and 
there. The graceful w’ays in which one 
sees the Wistaria used abroad over gate¬ 
ways and garlanding the tops of dead 
walls in France and Italy are not often 
seen with us, and so I tried plants in 
various jKisitions, not sure that soil or 
climate would give me the result hoped 


flower that this Desfontainea stands out 
as quite distinct from any other shrub. 
The blossoms, funnel-shaped and of a 
thick, wax-like texture, are each about 
inches long and £ incll in diameter at 
the owning. The body of the flower is of 
a deep scarlet colour, while the lobes at 
the mouth are rich yellow, thus forming a 
very showy combination. It may l>o pro¬ 
pagated from cuttings or seeds. Like 
most shrubs from Chili, it thrives best in 
seaside districts. In the neighbourhood 
of London it does not, as a rule, succeed, 
and the same applies to many other in¬ 
land places. Where it does succeed, how¬ 
ever, it is one of the most l>eautiful of 
hardy-flowering shrubs, and one that 
blooms from July onwards. The spiny 


coronarius, it has given rise to a race of 
small-growing kinds. The first of this 
section was P. Lemoinei, which, or at all 
events the form of it known as P. L. 
erectus, still remains one of the best.— 

Philadelphia grandiflorus _So far as 

size of individual blooms is concerned, P. 
grandiflorus is well entitled to its specific 
name. The flowers, larger than those of 
any other Mock Orange, including the 
handsome hybrid varieties raised within re¬ 
cent years, are of a pleasing white, and 
are borne freely. This season I have seen 
some magnificent bushes some 10 feet or 
12 feet high covered with the lovely 
fragrant flowers. —Dumfries. 

Magnolia parviflora. —“A. D. Webster,” 
in “Hardy Ornamental Flowering Trees 



Wistaria over hall door. Gravetye. (See also pages 419 and 421.) 


for. Well, this season plants in many 
positions flowered as well and as freely as 
1 could desire, nsi>ect making little differ¬ 
ence. The kinds tried were all the ob¬ 
tainable forms of the Chinese and 
Japanese. All grew freely from the first, 
and seem to improve yearly, getting very 
little attention as to pruning or trimming, 
often none. 

No special care as to soil was taken, it 
being mostly cool loam. Good, strong 
plants from layers were used. W. 


VOTES AND REPLIES. 

Desfontainea spinosa. — When out of 
bloom this might be readily mistaken for 
a Holly, as the leaves much resemble those 
of some forms of£his. It is /when in 
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leaves are strictly evergreen in character, j 

K. It. W. 

Philadelphia microphyllus.— Introduced 
from Colorado in the early SO's of the last 
century, this Philadelphus soon became 
generally distributed. It is very distinct 
from the other Mock Oranges, forming a 
dense mass of slender, dark-coloured 
branches, each about a yard in height. 
The flowers, each about an inch across, 
are plentifully scattered over the entire 
plant, being usually borne singly. Taken 
altogether, it is a very pleasing little 
shrub, whose flow T ers have a fragrance 
very suggestive of ripe Apples. Apart 
from its own intrinsic merit, P. micro¬ 
phyllus has proved of considerable value 
to the hybridist, as, in conjunction with 
other kinds, particularly the European P. 


j and Shrubs,” says that this “cannot 
generally be relied upon as hardy.” Few 
| who know it will be prepared to dispute 
this verdict, but it may interest some who 
dwell in favoured districts to know that it 
is hardy and flowers well in a border in the 
garden of Sir Herbert Maxwell, at Mon- 
reith, Wigtownshire. Its rather globular, 
white, fragant flowers are delightful when 
cut, and those who have suitable places 
will do well to keep M. parviflora in mind 
when planting flowering shrubs. — S. 
Arnott. 


"The English Flower Garden and Home 

Grounds." —New Edition, lith, revised, with descriptions 
of all the best plaids, trees, and shrubs, their culture and 
arrangement, illustrated on wootl. Cloth, medium Svo, 15s.; 
post free, 15s. 6d. Of all Booksellers or from the office 
of Gardening Illustrated, 63, Lincoln’t Inn Fields, 
London, W.C. t. 
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VEGETABLES. 

BEES AND POTATOES. 

An alarmist report lias been sent to the 
Press from North Devon, where certain 
“swarms" (or stocks) of bees have been 
found dead “ It is presumed," says the 
report, “ that they died in consequence of 
having worked among the flowers of 
Potato plants which had been sprayed 
with a patent mixture to keep off disease." 
One of the experts of the Food Production 
Department said that the story was im¬ 
probable, almost to the point of the im¬ 
possible. He mentioned that some years 
ago a similar aspersion was cast upon the 
washes used for spraying fruit-trees, but 
on investigation no evidence could be dis¬ 
covered in support of the suggestion. The 
bees on-that occasion were found to have 
died of Isle of Wight disease. ‘‘ In the 
present Instance it is most likely that the 
cause is the same," said the expert. “ I 
do not know what the ‘ patent mixture ’ 
referred to is, of course. The copper sul¬ 
phate generally used for spraying Potatoes 
is insoluble and very unlikely to be taken 
up by bees. Furthermore, in the modern 
varieties of Potatoes much of the bloom 
droi>s before opening, and if the Potato 
flower were attractive to bees there is very 
little of it about. As a matter of fact, I 
have never seen a Lee working amongst 
Potato plants, and I am told by bee-keepers 
that there is something about the plants 
that seems to repel bees. On the wiiole, I 
think you can say safely that whatever 
the cause of the death of these Devonshire 
bees it has nothing to do -with Potato- 
spraying, as recommended by the Food 
pi i>d uction Delia ltment.” 


DISEASE AMONG VEGETABLES: 

METHODS OF PREVENTION. 

It may be well to discuss methods of pre¬ 
venting the appearance and the spread of 
the several diseases which attack vege¬ 
tables. Prevention is better and easier 
than cure. 

During the last few weeks much has been 
done to prevent or counteract the Potato 
disease. Growers should get into touch 
with Hoard of Agriculture officials and % 
have the spraying done for them with the 
proper mixture and in a proper manner. 
The Bordeaux mixture, which is usually 
employed, is rather difficult for small 
growers to make successfully and econo¬ 
mically. There need be no scruple about 
letting it fall on other plants growing 
among or near the Potatoes, but if those 
plants are forward and likely to be used 
almost at once it should be kept off them 
on account of the i>oison. Those suspected 
of being tainted should be washed 
thoroughly before use. The mixture is 
only a preventive. Where the weather and 
other conditions favour the disease and it 
has already appeared there is little hope 
of the mixture being effective. 

Another preventive measure for crops 
affected with disease or dangerous insect 
l>ests is to burn all the waste foliage. It 
is not enough to put it on the garden 
rubbish heap whence the disease may later 
return to the garden. Immediate burning 
is advised. Where a diseased crop has 
been grooving the land will have become 
foul. The dull months when the soil is 
not occupied with a crop give us the 
opportunity to dress it with gas-lime. This 
should be strewn over the surface and 
lightly hoed or raked in, but as it destroys 
plant life as well as disease the ground 
must not be used for cropping for at least 
two months after a mild application. Sub¬ 
sequent exposure to frost by deep digging 

he soil. 
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and ridging will greatly sweeten t 
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The same site should not be used during 
the following season for the same crop. 
Wherever diseased roots have been stored 
the surroundings should be w T ell cleansed 
with hot soapy water. Bags in which 
diseased Potatoes have been stored should 
be dipped in a eopi>er of boiling water be¬ 
fore they are again used. Sand for storing 
diseased roots should not be used again for 
the purpose or put upon the garden. 

There are, therefore, several ways of 
preventing disease. Keep the soil sweet 
by thorough aeration, by trenching, deep 
digging, or ridging, and by liming. To 
ascertain whether a soil contains enough 
lime, which, it should be remembered, is 
absolutely essential to fertility, take a fair 
sample, put into a tumbler, and pour over 
it soipe muriatic acid. If there is no 
effervescence there is not enough lime. 
Spray before disease appears, burn all 
waste vegetation of diseased crops, dress 
the soil vacated by a diseased crop with 
gas-lime, procure trustworthy seeds and 
plants, and do not use the same site suc¬ 
cessively for the same crop.— The. Times. 


Autumn-30wn Onions. — A good sized 
plot of ground on which to sow Onions to 
stand the winter should now be got ready. 
If the plot has carried a crop which has 
drawn largely on the manure dug in last 
season, or such as was applied in the 
spring, it will be necessary to give it a 
further dressing. Soot and lime should 
also be applied if there is reason to sup¬ 
pose that insects are present and likely to 
give trouble. If well dug now and left, 
the surface will break down to a line tilth 
and render seed-sowing easy by the second 
or third week of August. When the whole 
of the plants are to be transplanted else¬ 
where the tfeed may be sown on a border, 
as they will be out of the way by the 
middle of February next, so that it can 
be prepared for some other crop. In that 
case, although the soil must be in good 
heart in order to obtain good, strong 
plants, there will be no necessity to pre¬ 
pare it so elaborately for seed-sowing. 
Another method of raising the plants 
when space is limited is to sow the seed 
between newly-planted Strawberries, one 
drill between each row of plants. Here, 
again, the Onions will not prove detri¬ 
mental in any way, as they will be drawn 
and set out elsewhere long before the 
Strawberries will need the space. Of 
varieties more suitable than others, per¬ 
haps, are White Leviathan and Giant 
Lemon Ilocca. Ailsa Craig, Giant Zittau, 
and Cranston's Excelsior may also, if de¬ 
sired, be sown at the same time. For use 
early in spring Silver Queen is useful.— 
H. N. 

Potatces—cutting over the tops. — In 

small gardens tall-growing kinds are not 
to be recommended. Many growers plant 
them too close together both in the row 
and between the rows, this causing them 
to draw and get very tall. Last year in 
small gardens I found King Edward much 
grown. In some places the haulm was 
5 feet high. In my own garden I planted 
it and several other strong growers to try 
the effect of reducing the growths. This 
1 have done for years with good results. 
I planted the tubers 2£ feet from row to 
row and 18 inches in the rows. The soil 
being new to this crop and the weather 
moist they grew 5 feet high, with large 
leafage. When the dry spell of July and 
early August had gone I saw signs of 
disease, and resolved to reduce the small 
side shoots and the tops, retaining all the 
large leaves. By so doing, the tops stood 
upright, while those not cut over fell down 
on the ground. With the moist weather 
disease set in, causing sad havoc to the 


foliage of those on the ground, while,those 
cut over retained their leafage double the 
time. When the crop was dug those cut 
over had scarcely a diseased tuber, while 
those not so treated suffered badly from 
disease.— West Surrey. 

War economy In the kitchen garden.— 
Everyone admits the desirability In these 
times of tilling all vegetable ground to Its 
utmost capacity, but there is a tendency 
to overdo this, and planting green crops 
between the Fotato rows is an example. 
I do not say this is not admissible when 
the Potatoes are represented by varieties 
of short, compact growth and the rows 
are fairly wide apart, but where the strong 
haulm covers all the ground and it is diffi¬ 
cult. except given a lot of time, to confine 
it to the higher ground green crops get 
spindly and drawn when mixed up with 
other foliage, and if ground, is to be filled 
after Potatoes it is far bettor to have these 
in early and second early sorts that come 
iu quickly and keep well, like Sharpe's 
Express, Ninetyfold, and Sir John 
Llewellyn, especially in gardens of small 
and medium size. As soon as the ground 
is clear plant or sow good strains of a 
dwarf Kale, Sprouting Broccoli, and 
Spring Cabbage; also Winter Spinach, 
Onions, and Turnips. This is a far more 
satisfactory way than mixing up different 
crops.—E. B. S., Hardwick. 

Two hardy Kales. —The past winter lias 
tried the hardiness cf all green crops. 
Out of many Kales, I found that Cot¬ 
tager’s Kale proved the most hardy—not 
one was killed. Scotch Kale, by its side, 
suffered badly. Some think Cottager’s 
Kale poor when cooked, while others oi>- 
ject to its tall habit and dull colour. 
When cooked the colour is not visible, and 
1 do not agree as to its poor quality. Its 
tall habit is a gain, so far as sprouting is 
concerned. The Thousand Headed Kale 
should also he grown, this having stood 
well, but much of its leafage was black¬ 
ened by frost’, although no plants were 
killed. Even Brussels Sprouts, where 
large and coarse, were killed half way 
down. —West Surrey. 

Two excellent manures. —In these days, 
when there are so many chemical manures 
on the market,, some of them with a great 
reputation, it is well not to lose sight of 
two homely ingredients which everyone 
may use to considerable advantage just 
now, among vegetables in particular. 1 
refer to soot and salt. To tnose who are 
desirous of having fine Onions, not a par¬ 
ticle of soot from the kitchen range should 
be wasted, as, mixed with salt—coarse 
agricultural salt for preference—it forms 
one of the best stimulants. A little 
should be applied each week. Not only to 
Onions, but to things like Cabbages, 
Carrots, and Parsnips, I have used it with 
good re suits.—To w x sm an . 

Onions on new ground.— A good many 
people who sowed Onion seed on new 
ground without a vestige of manure and 
anticipated lifting good bulbs in the 
autumn are doomed to be disappointed. 
A tour round a number of allotments re¬ 
veals the fact that the absence of nutri¬ 
ment and a previous preparation of the 
ground are the cause of failure. The best 
that can be done with such plants is to 
draw them for present use. There is no 
short cut to growing good bulbs for winter 
use, as it is only by rich feeding that one 
may expect to achieve such results.— 
Townsman. 

Potato British Queen.— My experience 
of this Potato is that, while it is one of the 
best of the second earlies, and may, if 
planted in May, be depended upon for 
lifting about the middle of July, it is also 
a splendid late cropper, and keeps in quite 
good condition until the following May. 
Both on sandy soil and that where clay 
predominates, I heard very good accounts 
of it last year. It is a wonderful cropper 
and a good cooker.— Leahurst. 
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ROCK, ALPINE, BOO, FERN, AND 
WATER GARDEN8. 

TRIALS WITH FLOWER GARDEN 
EDGINGS. 

IX.— Campanula turbinata. — 1 This, the 
true plaut, is a handsome alpine Hairbell, 
and better for the rock garden than as 
an edging. I tried it in ordinary cool soil 
just within the stone edging, where it did 
very well. In flower the effect was fine. 
It does not, however, meet my wants as a 
good edging to a flower-bed, as for this 
purpose it should bloom throughout the 
summer, when the garden should be at its 
best. It is excellent for the rock garden. 

W. 


OMPHALODES LUCILLE. 

For some reason or other, Omphalodes 
Lucilhe one hardly ever sees in gardens. 
I only remember coming across it three 
times, and in each case it was doing re¬ 
markably well. First I saw it in a 
garden at Reading, where a number of 
specimens were very happy in good loam. 
Some of them, I remember, were growing 
in a Rose bed. Then I saw it in a Rutland 
garden, some of the best plants forming a 
sort of edging to a bed by the carriage- 


stock, and probably risky, and cuttings 
would, I should imagine, be very difficult 
to manage. I have never tried them, and 
so long as my plants continue to seed I 
never shall. 

Occasionally, seedlings occur with 
green Instead of the typical glaucous grey 
leaves, and wliite-flow'ered specimens are 
not uncommon, but neither of these forms 
is very desirable, for nothing can equal 
the beauty of the typical plant. Ompha¬ 
lodes Luciliie is said to be exceed¬ 
ingly difficult to grow, and I, therefore, 
think it worth recording what I believe to 
be the two principal causes of its success 
with me—viz., very stony, limestone soil, 
and a cool, northern aspect. I give it no 
protection in winter, and do not coddle it 
in any way. It receives a reasonable 
amount of water in hot, dry weather— 
cold, hard water, direct from the main. 

Stevenage. Clarence Elliott. 


DIANTHUS FIREFLY. 

In tlie summer of 1915 I made a great 
number of crosses between various siiecies 
and varieties of Dianthus, one of which 
gave me a brilliant and useful hybrid 
which I call Dianthus Firefly. The seed 
parent was Dianthus neglectus and the 


A i edginj of Campanula turbinata. 


drive, where they were seeding freely Into 
the limestone gravel. A third colony was 
in Hampshire, growing on a little heap of 
stony soil lieai>ed against the north side 
of a wall. At that time I had a solitary 
plant of Omphalodes Luciliae doing fairly 
well on a level bed of granite moraine. 
The Hampshire colony suggested a better 
way with the plant. I dug it up in the 
autumn, and split It up into a dozen or 
so pieces, each with a little root, which I 
planted in comfortable running fissures 
filled with limestone moraine mixture, 
between limestone rocks which form the 
skeleton of my present moraine. The 
aspect was north. The rather mutilated 
pieces all lived, and have done well. Last 
year they flowered splendidly, and this 
year they are even better. The glaucous, 
grey-green leaves, and soft blue flowers, 
like gigantic Forget-me-not blossoms, show 
perfectly against the surrounding blue- 
grey water-worn limestone rocks. The 
moraine soil between the rocks in which 
the plants are growing is made up of 
about two thirds limestone chips and one 
third loam and silver sand. The plant 
seeds pretty freely, and seeds, if sown as 
soon as ripe, afford the best means of in¬ 
crease. Old plants may be divided—with 
care—and cuttings may be struck, though 
division is a slow’^Hwqy of increasing the 
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pollen parent a crimson scarlet Sweet 
William. Firefly bloomed last year very 
freely and gave a large number of 
cuttings, which struck easily and have 
made good flowering plants this year. 
They came into bloom about three weeks 
ago and are now (June 2nd) at the height 
of their glory, with the promise of several 
weeks more of blossoming. The plant 
forms a neat tuft of foliage which shows 
strong traces of Sweet William blood, 
though it is narrower and more refined 
than that of any Sw'eet William. The 
flower-stems are stiff and wiry, very erect, 
and stained at the joints with the dark 
reddish colouring which is characteristic 
of many red Sweet Williams. Each carries 
a terminal head of from one to three 
blossoms, with usually a branehlet or two 
carrying other flow’ers. The stems are 
each from (5 inches to 9 inches high, and 
each blossom measures rather mpre than 
an inch in diameter. In colour they are 
of a wonderful carmine-scarlet, and, as an 
added beauty, each has a central eye of 
I deep blue-black and a cluster of blue black 
anthers. I have several plants of Firefly 
j on the rock garden, some in ordinary loam 
| and others in limestone moraine, and all 
have come through the winter unharmed 
i Two other hybrids of the same year gave 
great promise at first, but have since died. 



One was a cross between Dianthus alpihus 
and D. deltoides superbus. It w T as a glori¬ 
fied D. Woodfordensis, of superb and 
brilliant colouring. It died in its first 
year, without issue. Then there w’ere some 
D. superbus and Sw'eet William hybrids, 
a dozen or so fine plants of Sweet William 
mien, with clustered heads of gigantic 
Sweet William blossoms, deeply fringed, 
deliciously scented, and some of them of 
grand colouring. Unfortunately, they all 
l>erished. Dianthus Firefly, on the other 
hand, has an uncommonly good constitu¬ 
tion, is easily propagated, and shows every 
sign of making itself at home in English 
gardens. Clarence Elliott. 

Stevenage. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Alpine Pinks In the moraine garden.— 

Dianthus alpinus does beautifully, especi¬ 
ally in the more limy portion. Several of 
my plants were raised from seed, and the 
flow’ers vary somewhat, both in size, 
colour, and zone marking; it is usual to 
mulch them after blooming, and again in 
the winter or spring. Plants not in 
moraine are apt to go off through being 
attacked at the root, and also from the 
persistent attacks of the slug family. I>. 
Freynii, the plant I have representing this, 
has what I take to be the characteristics 
of this si>ecies, being dwarf, compact, and 
having flow’ers each about $ inch in dia¬ 
meter on very short stems, but the flowers 
are white with a thin pink zone, and some¬ 
what disappointing. D. neglectus, the 
prettiest of the Dianthus family, while, 
as a rule, satisfactory under ordinary con¬ 
ditions if precautions are taken to prevent 
it being overgrown, revels under moraine 
conditions. A plant that I have in this is 
covered w’itli its lovely blooms every 
season, and last summer had over 150 
flowers at its first flowering. If the dead 
flowers are picked off at the time and the 
plaut is mulched, it continues to bloom 
until w T ell into the autumn. D. sylvestris 
has flowers somewhat like those of the 
last, but on much longer stems—in fact," 
too long for a small moraine, the specimen 
I had having llow’ering stems well over 
12 inches in length, and requiring staking 
to keep it off adjacent plants.—T. A. 
Lofthouse in The Garden. 

Campanula Raineri- hirsuta.— Last year 
I put a single plant of Campanula Raineri 
hirsuta on a sunny slope of my limestone 
moraine. It has spread into a clump 
about a foot across, and is now' (July 
10th), and has been for the last fortnight, 
covered with blossom. In form the 
flow’ers come near those of Campanula 
earpatica, cup-shaped, each 1J inches 
across, pale lavender-blue, and carried up¬ 
right upon very short stems. The plant, 
in spite of its large flow T ers, is much 
dw’arfer than Campanula carjwitica—even 
than the dwarf C. earpatica turbinata— 
none of the stems more than a couple of 
inches high. It differs from the Cam¬ 
panula earpatica forms, too, in having a 
running habit, while C. earpatica is de¬ 
cidedly tufted. On this account it is much 
more easily increased by division than C. 
earpatica. The leaves are more or less 
clothed with soft, downy hairs. Cam¬ 
panula Raineri hirsuta is rare in cultiva¬ 
tion, but is quite easy to grow, and a most 
satisfactory plant in every way. Although 
I am grow ing it at present on the moraine, 
I see no reason why it should not do 
equally w'ell in any good, light, gritty 
soil. It would be very effective planted 
to run through narrow crevices in the rock 
garden, and also in the dry retaining wall. 
From its dw’arfness and the freedom with 
wh’ch it covers the ground, Campanula 
Raineri hirsuta is a very charming plant. 
—Clarence Elliott, Stevenage. 
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GARDEN PE8T8 AND FRIEND& 


GARDEN MICE. 


Mice are at all times destructive little 
animals, and long-tailed mice in particular 
will do no end of barm in a kitchen gar¬ 
den. Last year, despite the hard-working 
owls, they took nearly all the first lot of 
Peas, scratching them up just as they 
began to grow, and the rows had to be 
sown again: They also fared sumptuously 
when the Strawberries were ripe, and, not 
content with what they could eat, bit off 
and piled into heaps quantities of the 
fruit. Despite their destructive ways the 
long-tails are beautiful little mice, slim 
and elegant, with large black eyes and big 
nervous ears, the daintiest of paws, and 
the quickest of movements, s 6 that to 
chase one is an almost hopeless task. 
Another smart mouse which Is far too 
common in the garden is the 
Bank Vole, for it is a dreadful little 
thief. It will eat anything from green 
food, such as Lettuces, up to Corn, seeds, 
and fruit. However, it is fairly easy to 
trap, a piece of bread or cheese proving 
an irresistible bait, in which particular it 
differs from the field vole, which is also 
plentiful wherever there is long, rough 
herbage, for it lives entirely on Grass, and 
no bait attracts it. As a matter of fact, 
it does not do a great deal of harm, apart 
from the tunnels it makes in the Grass, 
for it does not interfere even with 
Narcissus bulbe. Crocus bulbs it will eat, 
but none of the Daffodil type, for I have 
tried repeatedly with captive voles, and 
you could not starve them into touching 
the bulbs.—Miss Pitt in The Badminton 
Magazine. j 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Grubs of cookchafer. — I am sending you 
some specimens of a grub which is doing 
considerable damage to the Army gardens 
at this base, at which I am stationed for a 
lew days. Every day a number of Lettuce, 
Turnips, etc., suddenly wither away, and, 
when dug up, this animal is found at the 
roots. The soil is sand and horse manure. 
Can you tell me, please, what they are, 
where they come from, and the best means 
of getting rid of them? Dressing the 
ground with soot has failed, so far, as they 
seem to breed and live entirely under¬ 
ground. I shall be most grateful for ad¬ 
vice.—C oi.lv B. Campbell (Capt.), 2Ut 
J.B.D., France. ’ 


[The grub sent is the larva of the cook- 
elm fer, which even more prevalent in 
Ti n nee tlinn in England. It is an omnivor¬ 
ous inseet and lives in the grub state 
■several years. Where plants are attacked 
the ground should he turned up as soon as 
possible in the autumn and so ex|M>se the 
larva* to such birds as rooks, peewits, and 
gulls, which are very fond of them. Oil 
the approach of winter the larva* descend 
several inches into the soil and are then 
not turned out in digging. The only treat¬ 
ment possible now would be to fork in 
some crude naphthalene or to use one of 
the soil fumigants of which naphthalene is 
the base, or to inject carbon bisulphide 
into the soil. The last is often done in 
France, where it is fairly cheap and where 
an injector for treating the soil is to be 
obtained.] 

Celery maggot. —The ravages being 
committed by this pest are, it is feared, 
considerable this season. Unless looked 
after and an effort made to save the 
foliage either by picking off badly-infected 
portions of leaves or pinching betwixt 
finger and thumb the portion of leaf con¬ 
taining the maggots when first they hatch 
out, the plants will become greatly 
weakened and the ultimate result disap- 


Digitized b] 


Gougle 


pointing. A good deterrent is soot, and 
with this all plants, whether they have 
been attacked or not, should be frequently 
dusted over while the foliage is damp 
either from rain, dew, or made so by 
syringing. By its judicious use soot will, 
if used in time, render the plants almost, 
if not quite, immune from attack.—A. W. 


NATIONAL CARNATION AND PICOTEE 
SOCIETY. 

(Southern Section.) 

The annual exhibition of this Society was 
held on July 17th last in conjunction with 
the fortnightly meeting of the Royal 
Horticultural Society. The entries were 
regarded equal to those of the two pre¬ 
ceding years, though, generally, competi¬ 
tion was far from keen and much vacant 
space was remarked. The flowers shown 
in vases with full-length stems were the 
chief attraction, not a few of these being 
of exceptional merit. For the first time 
in the history of the Society, so far as we 
remember, all flowers were to be shown 
in vases without cards , which we trust is 
but a stepping-stone to other needed im¬ 
provements, c.g., the over-dressing—we 
have hitherto referred to this as muti¬ 
lating—of the flowers so painfully obvious 
among the Flakes and Bizarrcs. Why 
this should still be so is difficult to under¬ 
stand, particularly when in heavy type the 
closing sentence of Regulation 9 reads: 
“ The judges will be instructed to pass 
over auy blooms that they consider have 
been perceptibly dressed.” Surely, flowers 
that have little more than a couple of 
rows of petals have been “ perceptibly 
dressed.” Mr. James Douglas was, as in 
former years, a chief prize-winner, secur¬ 
ing seven first prizes in all and taking the 
Cartwright Challenge Cup given to the 
winner of the largest number of points iu 
the open classes 19 to 28 Inclusive. 

In the classes for Selfs ” Mr. Douglas 
was first for white, with Albion; yellow, 
with Sulphur; scarlet, with Frijiyama; 
buff or terra cotta, with Elizabeth 
Shiffuer; and for a self of any other 
colour not previously mentioned, showing 
the Grey Douglas, a superb flower of rare 
solidity of petal and of lavender-grey tone. 
This, without doubt, was the most ad¬ 
mired variety shown. In the maroon 
class Mr. II. W. Frosticb, Norbury, was 
first with Mrs. Geo. Marshall, Mr. R. 
Morton occupying the leading place in the 
yellow or buff ground fancy clasg with 
Skirmisher. In each of these classes six 
blooms of the one variety are required, 
preference being given-all else being 
equal—to I hose blooms shown without 
supports, an important item with flowers 
grown for garden decoration. The Grey 
Douglas, above named, has an exception¬ 
ally strong and rigid stem. In other i»e- 
s|M*cts it is virtually perfect. In the class 
for six seifs, dissimilar, in six vases, three 
blooms of each variety, Mr. H. Lakeman 
was first, his best being Hilda Blick, 
Bookkam White, and Mrs. G. Marshall. 
Mr. Douglas was second, his Mrs. Percy 
Smith (pink) being awarded Premier. For 
six Fancies other than white ground, Mr. 
Douglas was first, having Lord Steyne, 
Pasquin, Lieutenant Shackelton, Edenside, 
and others. In this class the Premier 
Fancy was Lord Steyne, shown by Mr. H. 
Lakeman. 

In the non-competitive section both Mr. 
Douglas and Mr. Lakeman showed excel¬ 
lent collections of flowers, the former 
having Mona, Surrey Clove (crimson), and 
Queen Eleanor (yellow ground), in addi¬ 
tion to many already named, the latter in¬ 
cluding Border (yellow), Becky Sharpe 
(yellow ground with crimson). 


THE WEEK'S WORK. 


OPEN-AIR GARDENING. 

In bloom July 24th. — Clematis (in 
variety ), Roses (many species and varie¬ 
ties), Solatium cri spurn, Honeysuckles (in 
variety), Polygonum baldschuanicum, Des- 
modium penduliflorum, Actinidia arguta, 
Calycanthus floridus, Ceanothus (in 
variety), Abelia rupcstris , Deutzias (in 
variety), Carpcnteria calif arnica, Rhus (in 
variety), Escallonias (in variety), Colutca 
arboresccns, hardy Fuchsias (in variety), 
Indigofcra Ocrardiana, Teucrium fruli- 
cans , Lavatcra Olbia, Spirwas (in variety ) ? 
Brrbcris Wilsoni, Olearias (in variety), 
Catalpa bignonioides, shrubby Veronicas 
(in variety ). Scnccio Qreyi, Potent ilia 
arborea, Ononis fruticosa, Sparlium jun- 
ceum, Cistus (in variety ), Hydrangea 
hortensis, Andromcdas, Hypericums (hi 
variety), Raphiolcpis ovata, Lepto- 
spermitm Chapmanni, Cassinia fulvida, 
Hedysarum muliijugum, Eremurus 
Bungei, Liliums (in variety), Hyacinthus 
candicans, Tritomas (in variety), Incar- 
villea Dclavayi, Gladiolus (in variety). 
Delphiniums (in variety ), Phloxes (in 
variety), Morina Ion gif alia, Erigerons f in 
variety), Helenium autumnale, Chrysan¬ 
themum maximum (in variety), Eryn- 
gium Oliyerianum, E. amethystinum, 
yQalega Hartlandi, AneJiusas (in variety), 

I Echinops ruthenicus, Meeonopsis (in 
variety ), Sidalceas (in variety), (Hnothera 
(in variety). Lobelia cardinalis. Lupins (in 
variety), Vheiranthus Allioni, Erodiums 
(in variety), Anthericums (in variety), 
Canterbury Bells, Scabiosas (in variety), 
Achilleas (in variety), Campanulas, 
Funkias (in variety), Stocks (in variety), 
Pentstemons (ip variety), Alstramerias, 
Plumbago LarpenUe, Mimulus (in variety). 
Candytuft (in variety), Potentillas (in 
variety), Acantholimon glumaceum, Andro- 
saec lanuginosa, Linarias (in variety), 
Dryas octopctala, Dianthus (in variety). 
Parochetus communis, Convolvulus (in 
variety), Saxifraga Fort unci, Gypsophilas 
(in variety), dwarf Veronicas (in rarietff i, 
Omphalodcs cappadocica, Nierembergia 
rivularis, Sedums (in variety), Houston in 
aerulca, S Hones (in variety), Thymus 
SnpyUum (in several shades of colour), 
.IJthioncma coridifolium, Ganns (in 
variety), Sagina glabra, Aren aria tetra- 
quetra, Onosrna tauricum, Santolina 
alpina, 8. viridis, Frankcnia laris, Gen- 
tiana asclepiadea, G. septemfida. Con¬ 
volvulus mauritanicus, C. Cneorum. Codo- 
nopsis ovata, Oxalis floribunda. Xym- 
phwas (in variety), Sagittarius, Butomus 
umbellatus, Cypenis (in variety). Carer 
(in variety). Iris Kampferi, Scnccio 
CUvorum, S. japuniea, Lyshnachias, Epilo- 
biitms, Solidagos, Lythrum roseum. Poly¬ 
gonums (in variety), Myusotis palustris. 

The week’s work has been mostly of a 
routine nature. Climbing Boses on pedes, 
pergolas, ete.,' are much benefited by the 
removal of the old wood as soon as the 
flowering is past. Half-hardy climbers of 
rampant growth need attention and occa¬ 
sional tying and training to ensure even 
development. Sweet Peas are continuing 
to flower well, and still making vigorous 
growth. Remove all seed pods as they 
form, and stop the leading growths to en¬ 
courage laterals. Many of the earlier- 
flowering shrubs may now be prorogated 
from cuttings of hair ripened wood. An 
excellent method of striking these is 
known as the hot-frame system. The cut¬ 
tings are inserted in rows in a bed of silver 
sand, and the frame kept perfectly close 
and no shading given at any time of the 
day. Frequent syringings must be given 
when the sun is powerful, or much damage 
will result. It is surprising what a 
number of species may be raised in this 
manner, if care and attention are given to 
airing and damping. When rooted, the 
plants may bo potted up singly and placed 
m cold frames, which should be kept close 
until the plants have recovered from the 
shift, when they may be plunged in such 
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cold frames as can be protected during 
the winter. In the event of a severe 
winter, it is quite possible that stocks of 
various subjects in the open ground may 
suffer or be killed outright, whereas by 
this method the young plants can be stood 
out-of-doors next spring when severe 
weather is past. 

Plants from which it is intended to save 
seed must be carefully watched, and w'hen 
approaching ripeness the stalks should be 
cut. This should always be performed 
w hen they are dry. The best w’ay .to keep 
the seeds if they are not required for imme¬ 
diate sowdng is to place the seed vessels 
head downwards in paper bags, tied at the 
top, and placed in a position to thoroughly 
dry and ripen. As the older leaves of 
Nymphzeas begin to turn yellow they 
should be removed. The stronger-growing 
varieties should have many of their green 
leaves removed in order to allow the 
flowers to be the better displayed. In 
places where they can be easily reached, 
the faded flow r ers should be removed, their 
removal prolonging the flowering period. 

F. W. Gallop. 

IJ1 ford Hall Gardens, Oundle, Northants. 

SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Wallflowers. —The young plants should 
now be planted in rows 1 foot apart with 
a distance of 9 inches between each plant. 
Give the drills a good soaking of water an 
hour or so before drawing the plants, so 
that the more fibrous of the roots may be 
reserved. The tap-roots should be cut 
ack somewhat, which will induce the for¬ 
mation of a greater number of fibrous roots 
than if they are left intact. Again, plants 
so treated always lift with a greater quan¬ 
tity of soil attached to the roots. Plant¬ 
ing may* be done either with a dibber or 
trowel, and the soil should at the time be 
made very firm about the roots, and be 
well watered. 

Canterbury Bells.— These should also be 
pricked out in lines in the open ground in 
a similar manner to Wallflowers. A good 
number of the single kinds should be grown 
for the adornment of the wild garqen as 
well as for borders and shrubberies. The 
double or Cup and Saucer varieties are in¬ 
valuable for filling vacancies in herbaceous 
and mixed flower borders. _A good number 
should also be potted up for growing on 
for conservatory and greenhouse decora¬ 
tion next spring. 

Sweet Williams. — These should be 
treated in like manner. The self-coloured 
kinds, such as Pink Beauty, are of great 
service for the filling of beds for late spring 
flowering. Other subjects, such as Cam¬ 
panulas of different species, Erigerons in 
variety, Coreopsis grandiflora, etc., should 
also be pricked out in numbers sufficient to 
meet future requirements.* 

Flower garden. — As far as circum¬ 
stances permit, this part of the garden 
should be made to look as well as possible. 
The beds should be looked over frequently 
with a view’ to the removal of decaying 
foliage and flowers and keeping weeds 
under. The staking and tying of all sub¬ 
jects that require it must also have atten¬ 
tion, while w T ater must be applied to the 
roots as often as it may be'required during 
spells of dry weather. Creepers on walls, 
archways, and so on require looking to 
now* and again to keep them in good order, 
and the mowdng of lawns and clipping of 
verges must be done in accordance with 
labour at command. Beds filled W’ith 
English Irises should be filled with some 
subject held in reserve for the purpose now 
that the Irises have done flowering. 

Plants In vases and tubs must be care¬ 
fully attended to in the way of keeping 
them supplied with water supplemented 
with stimulants for all such subjects that 
need and are benefited by their judicious 
application. 

Violets. —These must have their needs 
carefully attended tovln^egard to watering 
and the damping <ff tlu> ifolLUjgq in>dry 


weather. / Runners should also be assidu¬ 
ously kept under and the soil between the 
rows frequently hoed. 

Herbaceous Calceolarias. — To have 
plants in flower in April and May next 
they should be raised at the present time 
in a cold frame. A pan sowm w'ith seed 
obtained from a good source will supply 
a sufficient number of plants for ordinary 
purposes. The pan should be prepared 
with great care and surfaced with fine, 
sandy soil. It should be well watered and 
allowed to drain for an hour before sowung 
the seed, which, being very fine, requires 
but little or no covering beyond a little 
silver sand. Cover the pan with a sheet of 
glass, stand it on an inverted pot, and 
shade either with Moss or paper until 
germination takes place. As soon as the 
seedlings are large enough prick them 
off into pans or boxes and return them to 
the frame. Seed of C. Clibrani should be 
sown and raised on the same lines. Cut¬ 
tings from plants which have recently 
passed out or flower may now be inserted 
singly in small pots and placed in a frame 
facing the north to strike. 

Primulas. —The plants raised from seed 
sown during May are now ready for trans¬ 
ferring to 6-inch and 7-inch pots. For the 
present these are best kept in frames facing 
north and shaded during the hottest part 
of the day. The plants raised from more 
recently-sown seed should either be potted 
off or prjeked off into boxes, as the case 
may be. The foregoing advice is more 
directly intended for P. sinensis seedlings, 
but is equally applicable to other species, 
such as P. obconica and its varieties, and 
P. malacoides. 

Cinerarias.— The forwardest plants may 
now be shifted into 6-inch and 7-inch pots. 
Though intended to flowrer early, they will 
for some time succeed best in a frame or 
pit with the surroundings kept moist and 
cool. Sucoessional batches will need pot¬ 
ting into 60-sized pots in the one case, 
and pricking off into pans or boxes in the 
other. 

Early vinery. —The sublaterals may now 
be cut away and the main laterals short¬ 
ened if they are of extra length. If the 
partial or almost total lifting of roots has 
become necessary in consequence of ex¬ 
haustion of the contents of the border, the 
preparations for carrying it into effect 
should be made during the next few' weeks 
so that the lifting may be actually done 
early in September. This will consist in 
getting the necessary quantity of new 
loam dug and carted, the provision of new 
drainage material, and if the base has to 
be concreted, the providing of the neces¬ 
sary ingredients for doing so. Ingredients 
required for adding to the loam for the 
border making would be lime rubbish, 
wood ashes, or burnt soil, and I-inch bones, 
and bone-meal, or an approved proprietary 
Vine manure may be used instead. Vines 
from which the crop has just been cleared 
should have their foliage subjected to a 
good washing, particularly if there are any 
red-spider present. 

Mid-season Grapes. —Houses in w ? hich 
the Grapes are colouring may now be ven¬ 
tilated freely during the day and a certain 
amount left on all night or in accordance 
with outer climatic conditions. Fire heat 
during the day may now be dispensed w ith, 
but sufficient at night to keep the pipes 
warm prevents moisture from condensing 
on the berries. 

Late Vineries. —The bunches should 
again be looked over with a view to cut¬ 
ting out berries where there is a danger of 
wedging taking place at the final sw elling. 
This same amount of attention is also 
necessary as soon as the berries have 
finished stoning. Every assistance in the 
shape of liquia or an approved fertiliser 
will then be needed to enable the Vines to 
swell the berries to their fullest size. 
Until the colouring stage is reached the 
keeping of the internal atmosphere in an 
equable and healthy moist condition must, 
as heretofore, have proper attention. 


Early Peach-house.— If lifting of the 
trees or the renovation of the border has 
become necessary, provision for carrying 
it out by the end of August or a little 
later should, between now and then, be 
made, so that it can w r hen commenced be 
carried out promptly. The necessaries 
mentioned in connection with the lifting ot 
Vines, etc., are required in this case also. 

A. W. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

8ummer pruning of fruit-trees should be 
brought to a close as soon as possible. 
Where early pinching was carried out, 
little now' remains to he done w ith the ex¬ 
ception of removing any superfluous shoots 
which have been overlooked, so that the 
sun and air may have free access to all 
parts of the trees. Stop any growths from 
shoots that were pinched back to tw'o 
leaves beyond the previous stopping. 

Blaok Currants. —As soon as the fruit is 
gathered the bushes will be partially 
pruned to encourage the young snoots to 
grow more strongly from the base. No 
bush fruit responds better for severe prun¬ 
ing than the Black Currant, the plants 
producing a greater weight of fine fruits 
when pruned at this date than if left until 
the autumn or spring, as the shoots become 
better matured. No shoots should be 
allowed to remain more than two years. 
By this system strong, vigorous growths 
are produced each year from the base, and 
early thinning greatly assists the ripening 
of the wood. Collect all prunings and 
burn them to destroy any insect pests that 
may be present, including the mite that 
causes big-bud. A good dressing of the 
richest manure procurable should be 
spread over the roots during the winter, 
and lightly forked into the soil. 

Red and White Currants should have all 
the superfluous side shoots removed or a 
mass of foliage will be produced and pre¬ 
vent the ripening of the wood and the 
fruits from keeping w'ell. 

Raspberries. —As soon as the fruit has 
been gathered the old fruiting canes should 
be cut off at the ground level. After their 
removal select as many young canes as are 
required to cover the trellis or stakes, and 
remove all others. The ground should be 
lightly hoed over and thoroughly cleaned. 
Give the canes W'hich will fruit next season 
every encouragement to grow strongly. 

Hippeastrums. —Bulbs that were started 
early into growth are now fully matured. 
Everything that tends to keep the leaves 
alive and healthy should be done, as the 
longer they retain their vitality the 
stronger the bulbs get. A good washing 
with the syringe should be given from time 
to time with the object of keeping the 
leaves free from red-spider. This pest not 
only weakens for the time being any plant 
that it is allowed to infest, but it also 
injuriously affects the colour of the flowers 
of many things the season after thq leaves 
have been attacked by it. Plants that 
flowered late and that, consequently, were 
late in making their growth, should oe 
assisted as much as possible so as to get 
their leaves well matured. Give a thin 
shade when the weather • is bright, and 
afford plenty of air with sufficient water 
to keep the roots healthy. 

Pelargoniums of the show and fancy 
sections should now be pruned. Show 
Pelargoniums should have nearly the whole 
of the current year’s growth cut away, 
but the fancy varieties must not be pruned 
so hard. In each case the grower must be 
guided by the shape of the plant. After 
the plants are pruned and cleaned they 
should be placed in a cold frame, taking 
care not to crowd them. Lightly syringe 
the plants at least twice a day, but for 
the present do not give them any water at 
the roots. The frame should be well venti¬ 
lated. 

Beetroot. — The earliest-sown Globe- 
shaped varieties., which are extremely 
useful for salads, should not be allowed to 
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remain in the ground after they have 
made medium-sized bulbs or they will be¬ 
come stringy and of little value. Lift and 
store in sand or ashes under a north wall, 
where thev will last in good condition for 
many weeks. The later-sown long-rooted 
kinds should be thinned, and the surface- 
soil kept constantly stirred with the Dutch 
fioe. During showery weather small doses 
of artificial manure and soot in equal pro¬ 
portions will be beneficial. 

Seakale. —The crowns oil plants grown 
specially for forcing have been reduced to 
one. The surface of the soil is stirred 
with the hoe as frequently as possible, and 
occasional applications of guano afforded 
during showery weather. 

Spring Cabbage. — Another sowing of 
Cabbage seed will be made now, and from 
this sowing the principal plantation will 
be made. These plants will stand a hard, 
winter better than those raised from seeds 
sown two or three weeks ago, although, if 
the winter is mild, those from the early 
sowing will bo ready for use when most 
winter vegetables are running to seed. 

Spinach. — Another good sowing of 
winter Spinach will now. be made on a plot 
of ground recently cleared of early Pota¬ 
toes. The sowing made at this date will 
producs plants that stand w'ell during 
winter and meet the spring demand. Sow 
the seeds sparingly, and thin early so that 
tlie plants may grow dwarf and sturdy. 

Peas in various stages are now' doing 
remarkably well. Mainerop and late 
varieties are making satisfactory growth, 
and are flowering, setting, and swelling up 
well. 

Runner Beans are an important crop in 
most gardens, and well repay any extra 
attention bestowed upon tnem at the pre¬ 
sent time and onwards. The aim should 
be to prolong the bearing season as long as 
possible. They are gross feeders, and a 
mulch of fresh manure will lie qf great 
benefit. 

Onions grown for large bulbs should, 
during the next three or four weeks, lie 
copiously watered twice a week with 
diluted ' liquid manure. The necks of 
autumn-sown Onions have been bent down, 
this checking top-growth and diverting the 
strength more into the bulbs. It also 
allows the light and air to reach the bulbs 
more easily. Onions for pickling that 
were sown on poor ground in March are 
quite ripe and ready for lifting. In addi¬ 
tion to their usefulness for pickling, their 
attractive silver skins make them well 
adapted for inclusion in salads. 

Hoeing is a very important operation at 
this season when the ground is dry. The 
frequent stirring of the surface soil 
between the various crops not only 
destroys weeds, but loosens the surface 
and forms a natural mulch. F. W. G. 


SCOTLAND. 

Poaches and Nectarines. —On south 
walls Peaches and Nectarines have almost 
completed stoning. Growth now calls for 
attention in order to expose the fruits as 
much as possible to the sun. In order to 
admit as much sunlight as possible, obtru¬ 
sive leaves ought to be removed w hen they 
obscure the fruits. If time permits, a 
thorough watering, with, if possible, a 
little chemical stimulant, is of great ser¬ 
vice after the preliminary tying in has 
been attended to, more especially should 
the weather be dry at the time. 

Plums. —The crop can now be fairly 
estimated, and it must be classed as a 
moderate one only. Some varieties are 
certainly w'ell cropped, but, on the other 
hand, some are practically failures. The 
latter is the case with all the Gages, which 
is disappointing. The cause may be attri¬ 
buted to the sunless weather of last 
summer and autumn, which did not permit 
the wood to ripen well. Summer pruning 
in the case of Plums is almost completed. 
Gross wood is out altogether, and 
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spurring back is done at the fourth or fifth 
leaf. No signs of aphis have been observed, 
but should this attack Plum-trees a dust¬ 
ing w'ith Tobacco powder or copious syring- 
ings will soon clear off the pest. 

Apple-trees arc casting their fruits in 
rather a wholesale way. This is more 
evident in young trees than in those of 
orchard size, the roots of which are at 
a greater depth and less liable to suffer 
during spells of drought, which at times 
occur, and which may have something to 
do with the dropping of fruit. Coolins 
and kitchen Apples generally are bearing 
fairly well, and an effort is being made to 
give these a drenching after a sprinkling of 
superphosphate has been scattered over the 
roots. No signs of the larvp of the codlin- 
moth are yet visible, and it is probable that 
for once in a way this pest will do no 
damage. Young trees on the Paradise 
have Leen mulched in the course of the 
week. 

Pears. —All over, as is the ^ase among 
Plums, the yield will be only moderate. 
No tree has entirely failed, with the ex¬ 
ception of one of Pitmaston Duchess, 
which, owing to some reason not exactly 
apparent yet, appears to be in a bad state 
or health. Shortening of the foreright 
shoots to four eyes is sufficient in the case 
of Pears, and any loose or overtight liga¬ 
tures are inspected and put right as is 
necessary. In the case of summer pruning 
generally, do not allow' the primings to lie 
about alleys any longer than can be 
avoided. Any stray insects may quite 
readily spread from prunings allowed to 
lie about, so that it is better, when at all 
ossible, to lemove them promptly to the 
re-heap. 

Colouring Grapes. —In the event of very 
sunny w'eather, especially in tne case of 
modern vineries which consist of much 
glass and little wood, there is a certain 
need of shade in order to prevent damage 
to ripening berries. In the case of black 
Grapes this may be provided by permitting 
a little extension of the area of foliage— 
even a little sublateral growth might be 
allowable in some eases. No one of experi¬ 
ence w'ould. of course, lay dow’ii a hard- 
and-fast rule in respect of shading, but it 
will be admitted that modern houses are 
not so free from risks to colouring berries 
as the older structures with more wood in 
their composition. White Grapes, especi¬ 
ally Muscats, will do with more exposure 
to light, but during sunny weather, even 
in their case, none of the older foliage 
should be removed. Root feeding need 
not of necessitv be discontinued for a little 
time after the berries begin to show colour. 

Hardy flower borders. —A period of bril¬ 
liant weather has brought on the mid¬ 
summer display of hardy plants apace. It 
has also proved beneficial in other ways, 
for in such w'eather it is possible to clean 
up herbaceous borders with the minimum 
of labour and a trifling expenditure of 
time. All the plants now staked and.tied 
are making a good display, and the hoe 
can safely be entrusted to comparatively 
unskilled hands without much risk of 
damage. 

Rambler Roses. —The shoots which will 
carry the blooms of next year are making 
considerable growth, and should from time 
to time be loosely secured to trellis or sup¬ 
port. These shoots, .especially, I think, 
those of the Wichuraiana varieties, are 
very brittle and easily broken, and a very 
little care at intervals will prevent damage. 

Hybrid Tea Roses are making an excel¬ 
lent display. The borders have not been 
carpeted with annuals as is customary, 
and the hoe can, therefore, be kept busy 
among the bushes during dry w'eather. 
The Roses generally have been free, so 
far, from grub, mildew, or aphis, and when 
time permits a weak solution of chemical 
manure will be given to assist them at a 
later date. 

Wallflowers. —The plants are now ready 
for pricking off, but this is meantime de¬ 
layed in the case of the bulk of them by 


the dry state of the soil. Following the 
usual practice, however, a considerable 
number has been pricked off into a spare 
frame. How the case may be elsewhere I 
do not know, but the yellow' varieties have 
not germinated at all w'ell, and recourse 
has, perforce, had to be made to resowing. 
Only about 20 per cent, of the seed sown 
has come up, and the chances are that it 
has been old seed which had lost its 
vitality. 

Melons In pits. —In watering Melons in 
its, the soil in the immediate neighbonr- 
ood of the collar of the plant must be 
avoided, otherwise there is a possibility of 
canker being induced, and when that ob¬ 
tains there is a danger of the collapse of 
the infected plant. Should this disease l*e 
observed, surround the affected stem with 
freshly-slaked lime, and, in a general way, 
this will enable the plant to go on until its 
fruits are of a size fit for cutting, when 
they can be taken off and ripened artifi¬ 
cially. 

Chrysanthemums In pots are looked over 
daily now' in order that earwigs may be 
trapped and to see that water is supplied 
as is needful. Watering should not be ex¬ 
cessive, as when too much moisture is 
given the plants will lose the foliage at 
their bases. Those intended for the pro¬ 
duction of late blooms may now' be stopped 
for the last time. 

Early Cabbages. —There are two ways of 
disposing of tbe plants of early Cabbag *s 
when the heads are cut. One is to pull 
them up and utilise the soil for other 
crops; the other is to permit the stumps 
to remain, w'hen they will throw out useful 
secondary growths during autumn. When 
the latter plan is followed a mulch of 
manure between the lines will be all in 
favour of a successful crop. 

Lettuces. —A good sow ing of the hardier 
kinds ought now' to be made for late 
autumn and early winter use. Of the 
Cabbage family, All the Year Round : and 
of the Cos varieties, Hick’s Hardy Green 
or Bath Cos can be recommended. Sow in 
shallow’ drills and thin ultimately to a 
foot apart. 

Beans and Peas should be kept closely 
picked, and when time permits watering 
should be done among late Peas during dry 
weather. W. McGuffoc. 

Balmae Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 


BOOKS. 


“THE WILD FOODS OF GREAT 
BRITAIN.’* 

Tins is an attempt to show wliat are the 
wild foods of Great Britain—a very 
worthy idea. In getting out the best 
things there must necessarily be included 
some things which are not very valuable, 
such as the Dandelion and the Nettle, 
which get more praise than they deserve. 
The book summarises the fish, fowl, creep¬ 
ing things, frogs, snails, insects, and 
various ^creatures which one may eat. 
Some of the vegetable foods mentioned we 
cannot altogether recommend, as, for in¬ 
stance, Red Poppy and Shepherd’s Purse 
—the less one has of these as food the 
better. Some 2G0 kinds of “ wild food " 
are described, including many animals 
which would only be thought of as food 
under the direst necessity. The author 
describes it as a common-sense book for 
common-sense people, and not for food 
reformers, cranks, and faddists. It is not 
intended, he says, for rich folk, but for 
the very *poor, chiefly men of letters and 
disabled officers having no pension. The 
writer is evidently a man of unusual ex- 
perienec in little-trod ways of diet. 


*‘*The Wild Foods'of Great Britain: Where to Find 
Them and llow to Cook Them.” By L. C. R. Cameron 
With 46 fhfiire* (21 in colours). Pr'ce Is. 6 !. net. Messrs- 
Geo. Roulledge and Sons, Ltd., London. 
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BEE8. 


EXTRACTING AND STORING HONEY. 
It is not safe to delay the extraction of 
honey after the first or second week in 
August, even although there may eeem to 
be signs that much nectar is coming in. 
In ordinary localities in the British Isles 
during this month bees cannot gather 
enough to fill surplus frames with honey. 
If crates be left on, in the hope of their 
being added to, supposing they are not 
fiuite full, what will happen is that the 
bees will commence to take down honey 
from the supers to the brood-box. and the 
honey harvest will be unnecessarily re¬ 
duced. Honey leaves the comb more easily 
if extracted at once on removing the (rates 
from the hive. 

After bottling, let the honey stand for a 
few days in a warm temperature to allow 
air-bubbles or any thin honey to rise to 
the top. Skim these off before screwing 
caps on or corking up, and give the thin 
honey back to the bees some time. Store 
your extracted honey, called also run 
honey, in a dry place which, if cool, will 
encourage granulation as the winter 
comes on. Granulation is the surest i>ossi- 
ble sign of purity, but, for obvious reasons, 
honey in the comb should never be allowed 
to granulate. By placing the honey-jar, 
with the cover off, in water just hot 
enough to bear the finger in. candied 
honey can be restored to its fluid state 
without injuring it. Stand the jar on a 
piece of wood in the water to keep it off 
the bottom of the receptacle. Return ex¬ 
tracted frames to the hives to be cleaned 
up by the bees before putting them away 
for next season. Wrap them up as a pro¬ 
tection against moths, dust, etc. 

After taking the crates off remove the 
excluder zinc, scrape the t ips of the bars 
of the brood frames, etc., clean off all 
propolis and bits of comb before lay¬ 
ing on the thin quilt of calico or ticking. 
A hole 14 inches square cut in the middle 
of this, covered with a piece of calico 4 
inches square, will be necessary if and 
when the bees are fed. After autumn 
feeding, some bee-masters lay a couple of 
sticks. 1(5 inches long and $ inch square, 
across the top bars of the frames 4 inches 
or 5 inches apart under the thin quilt. 
These are to provide “ bee-runs from 
one comb to another. In any case cover 
up the bees with several warm quilts, and 
make sure that draughts and wet cannot 
get into the hives. 

I may be pardoned for once again (as on 
July 7th) pressing the wisdom of obtain¬ 
ing “driven” bees. This not only pre¬ 
serves them from calculated murder, but 
Is an inexpensive and easy way of securing 
strong stocks for next year. Driving of 
bees must be done in August, if at all. 

Li. R. H. 


BEE-KEEPING. 

An interesting and instructive experience 
of the comparative cost and advantage of 
poultry-keeping and bee-keeping was 
narrated by the Rev. B. R. Hibhert, vicar 
of Need wood, Bmton-on-Trent, at the 
Staffordshire Boe-kceiJcrs’ Conference. 
Mr. Hibhert, like many other i>eople, finds 
that a £10 note goes a very little way 
where poultry are kept, and, besides, one 
lms to go out in all weathers to feed one’s 
fowls twice every day. Save for a little 
attention now and then, at the right time, 
and possibly a supply of winter food, bees 
can practically be left to themselves.* The 

* This was a very good instance of the discouragement* 
which pro»p?ctive beekeepers receive from those who ought 
t o tlo their utmost to encourage peoole to begin. Experts 
and “crack’’ beekeepers persist in insisting on n big initial 
outlay, and are not content with- fivna 40 to 60 lbs. cjf honey 
from any one hive! £ ^ y-rl 
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audience smiled when the rev. gentleman 
suggested that bee-keeping could be started 
ht an outlay of 15s., but he astonished 
them by stating that he made his own 
hives out of wood, which cost him only 
sixpence, and two pennyworth of nails. 
He was lucky in securing a couple of casts 
or secondary swarms, which had been left 
hanging pn a hedge, and with the aid of a 
cheap handbook he started apiculture. As 
an amateur bee-keeper, Mr. Hibbert may 
claim to have been very successful, having 
taken no less- than 180 lb. of honey from 
four hives last year. It proves his con¬ 
tention that bee-keeping on simple lines 
can be made profitable, and that there is 
great need for knowledge oil the subject 
to be more widely diffused, especially in 
rural districts, having regard to the"im¬ 
portance of honey as an article of food 
and sugar substitute.— Staff ordshite Ad¬ 
vertiser. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Sweet Williams failing (D . IF. II.).— 
Without seeing specimens of the plants we 
can only surmise that your Sweet Wil¬ 
liams have been attacked by a fungus (Puc- 
cinia Arenariic), a by no means uncommon 
pest. You bad better take off as many of 
the infested leaves as you can without de¬ 
priving the plant of too many leaves,' and 
burn them, washing or spraying the re¬ 
mainder with a 3 per cent, solution of 
copper sulphate (blue-stone) or a solution 
of potassium permanganate, of a rose-red 
colour. The plants will in all probability 
outgrow the disease, if treated as sug¬ 
gested. 

Campanula glomerata (A. JV - .).—The 
plant of which you send flowers is Cam¬ 
panula glomerata, a hardy border pereq- 
nial growing about 18 inches high, and 
producing its violet-purple flowers in 
clustered heads on the top of the stems, 
and sometimes also in axillary clusters in 
the uppermost parts of the stem. The 
plant may be raised from seeds, though a 
better way of obtaining a quick return 
would be by the purchase of a half-dozen 
plants from any of the hardy plant 
nurserymen. It is not only quite hardy, 
but grows freely in any ordinary garden 
soil. The plant may be increased by 
dividing the roots in early spring. There 
is a large-flowered kind known as C. g. 
speciosa, a rather stronger grower. 

FRUIT. 

Spots on Pear leaves (Ed. Thos. IF?7- 
liams). —The Apple leaves are affected with 
the now too well-known brown-rot fungus 
(Monilia fructigena). You should spray 
the trees at once with Bordeaux mixture 
at summer strength and again after an 
interval of ten days. Assuming you spray 
with caustic alkali solution during the 
winter, spray again just before the buds 
break in spring with sulphate of iron solu¬ 
tion, and with weak Bordeaux mixture 
directly the fruit has set. Keep a good 
look out after the leaves become fully ex¬ 
panded, and if signs of the disease arc 
detected spray at once with Bordeaux mix¬ 
ture at summer strength. 

Black Currants unhealthy (Mrs. Tucker). 
—Your Black Currant bushes are, judging 
by the specimens forwarded, badly infested 
with the bud-mite, the attack evidently 
being one of long standing. For this no 
remedy of an efficacious nature has up to 
the present time - been discovered. The 
best way of dealing with such a bad attack 
as yours appears to be is to grub and burn 
the bushes on the ground where they are 
growing. Had the infestation been of 
more recent origin, we should have ad¬ 
vised their being cut back hard and keep¬ 
ing a sharp look out on the new growth for 
the appearance of the mite, whose presence 
is clearly indicated by the swollen condi¬ 
tion of the flower-buds, picking off and 


burning them as soon as discovered. As 
it is, we think them to be too far gone for 
such measures to be of any- avail, and, 
therefore, advise you to act on the lines 
previously mentioned at once, and when 
autumn comes round to plant new bushes 
obtained from a non-infested source in a 
part of the garden as far removed as pos¬ 
sible from where the old ones are at pre¬ 
sent. Even then a vigilant look out must 
be kept, and should swollen, mite-infested 
buds appear do not hesitate to remove 
them. 

VEGETABLES. 

Club-root (T. Strctton) .—This in Cab¬ 
bages, etc., is due to a parasitic disease 
which generally attacks tne roots and 
causes the swollen and distorted condition 
usually seen when it has become fully de¬ 
veloped. Gas-lime is undoubtedly the best 
of all remedies for its destruction, but, as 
you cannot obtain it, your best course 
would be to well dress the' ground with 
lime during the winter or very early in 
spring. Vaporite, if used according to 
directions, would also have the same effect, 
but we should prefer good air-slaked lime. 
Apply i lb. to each square yard. The best 
way is to put the requisite quantity of 
lime in heaps at regular distances apart 
and cover with a little of the soil. When 
all has, through the influence of air and 
moisture, been reduced to the form of a 
powder, spread and dig it in at once. If 
possible, avoid growing' Brassicas on the 
same piece of ground *for a season or two. 
Also refrain from applying artificial 
manures for a like period. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

C. II. B. Whitworth. —Yes; beer will 

answer the same purpose.- P. J. Mac - 

donald. —The only way is to follow’ the in¬ 
structions as given in our issue of July 
21st. 1 ).—See article “Storing Pota¬ 
toes,” in our issue of October 7th, 1916,* 
page 500, a copy of which can be had from 

the publisher, post free, for 2jd.- 

Boberf Greening. —The only reason we can 
suggest is that the soil is exhausted. Try 
what a gcod mulch of rotten manure will 
do, at the same time watering freely so as 
to wash the goodness of the manure down 
to the roots. On the leaves sent are traces 
of red-spider and thrips, clearly showing 
that dryness at the roots has much to do 

with the failure you speak of.- Ohas. E. 

Moody. —Yes; the shoot marked No. 1 is 
attacked by silver-leaf. The best way is to 
dig the tree up and burn it. The other 
shoot is far from vigorous, and plainly 
show s that a good mulch of rotten .manure 
would be beneficial. If the w’eather is dry, 
water freely, so as to wash the goodness of 
the manure down to the roots. * 


HAKES OP PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of Plants. — M. Elliott.— 1, Lim- 
nanthes Douglasi • 2, Campanula glome¬ 
rata ; 3, Eupnorbia Lathyns; 4, Trollius 

europaeus.- S. Somerset. —1, Ruscus 

racemosus; 2, Celsia cretica; 3, Veronica 

Teucriura • 4, Antherieum Liliastrum.- 

B. L. —1, Polemonium coeruleum ; 2, Sedum 
spectabile ; 3, Epilobium angustifolium ; 4, 
Lysimachia vulgaris. F. II. —1, Chrys¬ 
anthemum leucanthemum; 2, Tradescantia 
virginica; 3, Spiraea filipendula fl.-pl. ; 4, 

Santolina incaua.- M. I). —1, Pernettya 

mucronata; 2, Astrantia major ; 3, Heu- 
chera Ricbardsoni; 4, Hemerocallis fulva. 

-IF. ,S\ T. —1, Campanula persicifolia; 

2, Campanula glomerata; 3, Campanula 

muralis; 4, Hieracium aurantiacum.- 

Mrs. Andrews. — 1 , Diplacus glutinosus ; 2, 
Evening Primrose ((Enothera biennis) ; 3, 
Lcyeesicria formosa; 4, Lonicera Lede- 

bouri.- C. —1, Inula glandulosa; 2, 

Galega officinalis alba; 3, Alonsoa incisi- 

folia; 4, Centranthus ruber.- Bracken*. 

—Weed specimen insufficient; the other is 

Corydalis cava (syn. C. tuberosa).- 

A. Gladstone. —Rose Marie Van Houtte. 

Name of fruit. — B. Fenley. —We cannot 
undertake to name Gooseberries without 
seeing or knowing something of the habit 
of the plant. 1! =il frci 
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Foremost for 
30 Years. 


“Horse k 
Shoe”^ 
Boilers 

FOR ECONOMY. 

LIST 82x of 
Complete Appa¬ 
ratus post free. 

C. P. Kinnell & Co. 

Ltd.. 

65. Southwark 8t., 
LONDON, 8.E.I. 


MANY YEARS RFPUTATION. 

WEED 
{ KILLER 

LASTING RESULTS - NO NEW EXPERIMENT. 


EUREKA- 


LABOUR SAVERS."Eureka“ lawn sand. 
Soilfume. Nicotine insecticides Fumers. 

SPRAYS. AND OTHER CHEMICALS A SUNDRIES. 
See List Please ask your agent for the Eureka 
ARTICLES-They ARE ALWAYS SATISFACTORY IF ANY 
DIFFICULTY IN OBTAINING WE SEND DIRECT. CARRIAGE PAID 


v OnlyAddressiTOMLINSON & HAYWARD L T » LINCOLN. 


LION 


FIREPROOF PORTABLE BUILDINGS. 

a - «. • • Tenant’s Fixtures. 

Indestructible. Ever- 
lasting, Waterproof. 

- r _ " r-. Dwellings, Bungalows. 

. rd jj ] . f.YSFWj lY, Cottnges, Schools, Offices, 
•'».] !LUl I Workshops, Stores, Pav- 

f.C fnnl I - * W Hions, Huts, Shelters, 

■ AJFh - — :T* JW* Stables, Garages, Hospi- ! 

wfct- ^ tals, Factories, Hangers, 

etc., etc. Estimates, plans and specitication for every 
description of Building, free. 

FIREPROOF BUILDING CO., Ltd., 
741, Old Kent Road, LONDON, 8.E. 15. 

Sale of Surplus Stock. 

We still hold certain small stocks of 

CARDEN 8EAT8, CARDEN ENGINES & PUMPS, 
also CARDEN ROLLERS, WATER CARTS, 
CARDEN ARCHES, and HAND LIGHTS, 

which we shall be pleased to clear at special prices, subject 
to being unsold. Particulars on application 

BOULTON & PAUL, Ltd., ROSE LANE WORKS, 

NORWICH. 

PREMATIONatGOLDER’SGREEN.N.VV., I 
O and WOKING —Large chapels, organ. Provision for 
deposit of urns, and for monuments. Less costly than 
burial. Descriptive booklet free on application to—LONDON 
CREMATION CO., 324. Regent - street. W. Telegrams, 

“ Crematorium, Loudon." Telephone. 1907 Gerrard. 


GLASS.. 


8peclal Prloes for Cash with Order In Hull. 
CLASS, 4/21 ox. 


Boxes, 100 20! 

sq.ft. *q f| 

8 z 6in . 26 6 45 

9 x 7in. 29-47 

10 x 8iu. 32 6 59 

12,13,11,15x8m. 35- 61 
11,12,13.14 x9in. 36 6 62 


100 200 1 Boxes. 100 200 

}. ft. *q ft. an. ft. so fu 

26 6 45- ! 12.14.15.16 18.* 
29- 47 6 20,22.24 * 12m. ) ba ' 
32 6 59- 1 16 t.. 17 - 18 . 20 

fi fio -' ,6 -1' 8 " 20/22,21 42 - TO o 

36 6 62 j x i-i, J 


12,13,14 x10 m 37 6 64- ! 20.22 24 x 15inA 

U ‘C if,. 38 6 65 6 1 18 20,22 24 x 44 - 73 3 

16.18.20 x10m. 1 co | 

16.18.20 x11m. J 45 * 68- 29,22,24 x l8m. 4S - 77- 


i^t. 79 . R-wt., 

DIAMONDS. 7 6 and lO'fi each. 

GLASS CUTTERS, 6-wbeel, DO each 
BEST MIXED PAINTS.-7 ,b. leverlins. White, 

10 S stone; ordinary colours, 7 - t >er atone. 

r - A T. ROSS, LTD, 
^^"BURTON ST.. HULL. Kstab. IS 13 n ■ 


BATLISS 

JONES & 
BAY LI SSL- 

WOLVERHAMPTON 

AND 

s: London :: 


To Lovers of the Clematis. 


Cash or monthly payments. 


Signed Guarantee for all time. 

8m C e-rt. “THE VIRGIN’S ROWPD ” 

and Bold over 20,000 Machines. NO EXTRAS: Bell, Pump, A, lILf W IrkViUl WW JL 

and everything included. Carriage paid. YOU CAN 

RIDE AND TEST THE MACHINE FOR 10 DAYS. IF ^ _ _ 

ha°"thS.»”?d, o( P fi\?L E nii£ A \v*w L to*w ! (*r°coi,iei Clematis: Climbing Kinds and tbeir Culture at Gravetye Manor. 

ami Catalogue, with illustrations and full specification. — 

GEOHGE BEATSON. LTD., “LION CYCLE” WORKS, t, ,, r ,, . . r r- 1 - 1 t?i s* < •> 

85. moseley street. Birmingham By \Y . Robinson, Author of The English Flower Garden, etc. 


Advertisement Rates. 


EXTRACT FROM THE AUTHOR’S PREFACE. 


Scale of Charges for 
Advertisements in 

“GARDENING ILLUSTRATED.” 


" I have had so much pleasure from the cultivation of these lovely plants that I venture to 
print a little book on the subject, as one sees even large gardens desolate so far as they are 
concerned. 

" In treating of them I go a little away from what is usual in such a matter by avoiding 
the technicalities with which so many garden books are burdened. This is a garden book, and, 
therefore, the use of confusing terms, as serving no good end, is left out .’ 1 


Line Advertisements.- Single insertions. 9d. per 
line, minimum three lines (about twenty words till the first 
three lines, and nine words each additional line). Front 
page, if guaranteed. Is. per line. No reduction for sories. 

Terms for Display Advertisements, I9s. par 
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A HERBACEOUS GARDEN IN 
OXFORDSHIRE. 

*• Won’t you buy my sweet Laveuder? ” 
When those who live in town hear this 
cry they may conclude that herbaceous 
birders are at the height of their beauty. 
The old cry is about the last survival of 
the old London street cries. All Rambler 
Roses are now at their best, including the 
Crimson Rambler, American Pillar, Thalia, 
Hiawatha, and many others. Under these 
masses of colour large clumps of Del¬ 
phiniums grow, sturdy and firm, of all 
gradations of blue, from palest opalescence 
to deepest wine-coloured purple. Gypso- 
phila, with its little star-like blossoms, 
dances as if in contrast to its stately neigh¬ 
bours. Hoteia japonica also makes a 
fitting background to the deep blues of the 
Anchusa which grows next it. 

In the middle of the garden round the 
grey stone dipping-well Dorothy Perkins 
and lady Gay Roses Join hands, as it 
were, and run riot over everything; a good 
test to the wooden pergola over which they 
scramble with their weighty bunches of 
flower. 

The day has been a characteristic one. 
44 Hot July boyling like to fire.” How 
pleasant now to walk in the cool of the 
garden, the slight moisture bringing out 
all the scents as they mingle with the 
evening air. Sweet Williams, Larkspurs, 
a few late Lilies, Columbines, Snap¬ 
dragons, Pentstemons, Phloxes of all hues, 
from dolly pink to deep red, and clumps 
of other flowers of bright orange and 
yellow are here. Nasturtiums peep in and 
out of the borders at our feet and fringe 
the stone-paved walks, yet not one of these 
colours clashes, and, like tapestry of days 
gone by, all seem to blend. It is a 
veritable kaleidoscope of, daring colour. 
As we pass under pergolas covered with 
Vines and Aristolocliias we enter the gar¬ 
den of sweet smells and savours. Here 
in this garden, surrounded by Lavender 
and Rosemary intermingled with Southern¬ 
wood. are many plants we love—the gar¬ 
den of sweet memories some call it. From 
the low, semi-circular terraced old brick 
walls hang bunches of Thyme, and in every 
nook and cranny sweet-scented plants find 
a home. Camphor, Tansy, Pineapple 
Sage, sw r eet-scented Pelargoniums, and 
Verbena all are here. 

In the spaces between the brick walks 
are mats of Peppermint, and, ns we w'alk, 
we crush it and it gives forth its aromatic 
«*cent, reminding one of the little village 
store where everything seemed flavoured 
with it. Looking out of the garden 
through the pergola of Honeysuckle and 
Sweet Ilriar one catches a glimpse of a 
bed of Dahlias, and just a shadow crosses 
our minds that autumn will soon be here. 
In the centre of the sweet-scented garden 
is n sundial, and on it is a Cupid preparing 
for flight, and we cheer up as we read the 
verse on the ribbon he is holding:— 

44 Why coni’st thou here to learn the 
hours? 

Ah, foolish one, leave Time alone and 
* happy be amongst the flowers.” 

CXtiTeulxf, PaxiJrsqx. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Ci 8 tU 8 algarvensis. —I am glad to 6ee 
this has survived somewhere, as it is such 
a precious plant, so distinct from other 
Rock Roses both in habit and flow-er. I 
have twice tried to establish it and failed. 
Last summer it was going strong, but one 
could not expect it to survive the last arctic 
winter, which was so fatal to all Rock 
Roses.—W. D., Bcxhill. 

Campanula amabllis.— Mr. J. A. Holmes 
has a fine plant of Campanula amabilis in 
his garden at Formakin, Renfrewshire. 
It is nearly 2 feet high, and carries a host of 
large, open, cup-slia]>ed flowers of a fine 
blue. I grew ? it a few- years ago, and had the 
impression it was a biennial, but it is not 
so at Formakin. It is one of the finest of 
the tall or, rather, medium-growing Bell¬ 
flowers.— S. Arxott. 

Sambuous raoemosa plumosa tenuifolla. 

—Without the masses of brilliant red 
fruits, this beautiful Elder at a short 
distance might be mistaken for one of the 
finely-cut leaved Japanese Acers, so grace¬ 
ful and beautiful is it. The rich colour 
and abundance of the fruits render this 
plant highly attractive. Cut specimens 
were recently shown by Messrs. Paul and 
Son, an Award of Merit being granted.— 
S. V. S. 

Over-manuring fruit-trees.— In confirma¬ 
tion of your opinion that fruit-trees and 
bushes are manured too much I must cite 
some Red Currant bushes in an allotment 
here. They are borne down with fruit. 1 
have never seen bushes more thickly 
covered with fruit, and their owner tells 
me that they have received no manure of 
any kind for many years past.—M. 
Hammond, Castle Hill , Middleham. 

Apples dropping. ^-Among Apple-trees 
fruit dropping continues. This is rather 
difficult to account for, although the long- 
continued drought here experienced re¬ 
cently, combined with the effects of the 
lack of sun during last year, are no doubt 
contributory causes. Nevertheless, I do 
not remember a similar instance of such 
wholesale fruit dropping, nor do my note¬ 
books assist my memory in this matter.— 
Kirkcudbright. 

Romneya Coulteri. — Although a large 
clump of this has been established for 
nearly ten years this is the first season in 
W’hieh it has sent up suckers. Two or 
three of these have just appeared fully a 
yard from the parent plant, and they are 
bearing bloom-buds. The first flow-ers of 
this Romneya opened on July 23rd. It 
often carries as many as forty or fifty 
expanded blossoms at the same time. This 
year the canes are not so tall as usual— 
about 5 feet. It was late in starting, 
owing to the frost, and is cut back every 
autumn.—A. T. Johnson, Xorth Wales. 

Not08partium Carmichael!®.— If not n 

plant for every garden, there are beauty 
and distinctness in the Southern Broom 
as recently exhibited by Messrs. Robert 
Veitcli and Sons, Exeter; indeed, it is 
more at home in Devon, the Isle of Wight, 
and like places than in more inland dis¬ 
tricts, w-herc it is seldom long-lived. The 
Pea-shaiHHl flow-ers are small, of pinky 
hue, and appear in early July in the 
more favoured districts. It grow-s freely 


in samly loam. It is regarded as one of 
the most beautiful plants of the middle 
islands of New Zealand, where it is 
known as the Pink Broom.—S. S. 

The Chilian Glory Flower (Eccremo- 
carpus scaber). — This old favourite has 
made wonderful growth this year, and its 
Fern-like foliage and large clusters of 
orange-scarlet blossoms are very effective 
among a mass of purple Jackmani Clematis 
and Tropieolum canariense. Its relation, 
the Trumpet Flower (Tecoina grandiflora), 
though severely cut hack last winter, is 
doing better •'than usual and is also in 
bloom. This climber clings like Ivy to 
almost any surface, and the robust Asli- 
leaf-like foliage affords a fine setting for 
the large crimson-orange trumpets.—A. T. 
Johnson, X. Wales. 

Araiia Veitohl from cuttings.— I am 

interested to learn, July 28th, page 410, 
that “ E. Parker” has been successful as 
regards the rooting of A. Veitcli! from cut¬ 
tings. I have tried it. both from tips and 
from breaks taken with a heel, inserted in 
the propagating case in Cocoa-fibre. My 
attempts have invariably failed, and I 
think this is the general experience. It 
would be of further interest to learn con¬ 
cerning the after career of Mr. Parker’s 
plants, and whether they grew- as freeh¬ 
and robustly on their own roots as is the 
case with scions grafted on, for instance, 
Araiia (Fatsia) jnj>onica.— Kirk. 

Buddleia Colville! in Sootland.— If I am 

not mistaken this first flowered in the 
open in Scotland on a wall In the garden 
of Mr. W. I> Robinson-Douglas, at 
Oreliardton, Castle-1 louglas. Since that 
year it has rarely missed flowering, except 
in one year when it was badly cut in win¬ 
ter. w'ith the result that as it was deemed 
unlikely to recover another six*cimen 
was planted on the same w-all at another 
part. Happily, how-ever, the old plant 
rapidly recovered, and this year B. 
Colvillei is again flow-ering freely. It also 
does well at Monreith and in one or two 
other western gardens of Scotland.—S. 

Xanthoceras sorblfolia fruiting. — Can 

you tell me whether the Xanthoceras sor- 
bifolia usually fruits in this country? We 
have had a tree of it for about eighteen 
years, and this is the first time it has 
fruited. I enclose you a fruit, of which 
there are a great many on the tree.— (Mrs. ) 
G. Green, The Qodlands, Maidstone. 

[Along the south coast of England and 
in the w-estern counties this fruits regu¬ 
larly, the seeds ri]**ning and germinating 
well. The fruits are much after the style 
of those of the Horse Chestnut, the husk 
splitting Into three divisions in the 
autumn and disclosing the hrow-n seeds, 
from which young plants are easily 
raised.— Ed.] 

(Enothera missourlensis. — This charm¬ 
ing Evening Primrose is delightful for the 
larger pockets in the rock garden, its large 
yellow flowers from among the prostrate 
foliage at once arresting attention, especi¬ 
ally tow-ards evening, when they open to 
their full extent. It is a free-and-easy 
subject and soon fills its allotted space. 
It is a doubtful perennial, generally perish¬ 
ing on cold soils. As it seldom perfects 
seeds it is best to take cuttings of the 
young shoots during summer, striking 
them in a cold- friam^ finrpots, wintering 
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them in the same structure, and planting 
out the following spring as soon as 
weather permits.—W, D., Bcxhill. 

The New Zealand Flax In Sutherland— 

I beg to enclose a photograph of a plant of 
New Zealand Flax (Phormium tenax), the 
seed of which was brought home by the 
late Mr. Macpherson, of this village. It 
grows quite luxuriantly, and stands the 
winter quite well. It is easily propagated 
by suckers, of which there are quite a 
number, planted in the various gardens in 
Brora.— Hugh A. Hunteh, Moray House, 
Brora, Sutherland. 

[Many thanks for photograph, which, 
we are sorry to say, is not clear enough 
for reproduction.— Ed.] 

Cistus I ad an l ter us In Renfrewshire.— 

Although Cistus ladaniferus is one of the 
hardiest of the genus it often perishes in 
a severe winter. I know of several 
Scottish gardens, however, in which it is 
almost, if not quite, hardy. At Formakin, 
in Renfrewshire, Mr. John A. Holmes 
grows it well, but does not put absolute 
trust in its hardiness. As a precaution 
against loss Mr. Holmes keeps a plant on 
a wall and sheltered from above by 
another trailing subject which preserves 
this stock plant from the most severe 
frosts. By this means he has always a 
reserve from which any losses may be 
made good.—S. Aknott. 

Inoarvlllea brevipes. — It is hard to 
understand Dr. Wallis’ difficulty over the 
name of this plant, for both it and its re¬ 
lation I. grandiflora are much shorter than 
I. Delavayi. The stems of all the Incar- 
villeas lengthen as the flower-head de¬ 
velops, and they continue to do so until 
the seed is ripe. But, assuming we take 
the height of the plant at a middle stage, 
i.c., when half the flowers of the head are 
open, then I think w f e shall find that while 
the stems of I. brevities and I. grandiflora 
are some 8 inches high, those of I. 
Delavayi are at least 18 inches to 20 inches. 
It is not an uncommon sight to see the 
last between 2 feet and 3 feet high, and 
that before the flowers fall. I cannot, 
therefore, understand Dr. Wallis when he 
says that I. brevipes “ has much longer 
legs or feet than any of the three members 
of its family.” Of the hardiness of these 
Incarvilleas there can be no doubt. A wet 
winter would probably try them more 
severely than hard frost.—A. T. J. 


Freeing the Apricot (p. 361).—I am pleased 
to tell you about my Apricot-trees. They 
are all grafted ones, got from Messrs. 
Rivers, Sawbridgworth, Herts. I have 
two kinds—Peach Apricot and Oullins. 
The latter puts on a most beautiful crim¬ 
son blush coloirr when ripening. I find 
Apricots do best in hard calcareous soil 
composed of chalk. They grow’ to w’ood 
directly any very rich soil is given 
them. I have only three trees, bearing 
good crops for three years running, since I 
discovered they like chalk, which I amusing 
with all stone fruits in preference to lime 
or old mortar, as I find it keeps moist 
much longer, which they seem to require. 
I will gladly save you the seeds when ripe. 
My trees are about ten years old now and 
show no signs of gumming. They some¬ 
times crack a little, and I patch the cracks 
up with wet cement. The tree lasted 
several years in that state, and died be¬ 
fore I discovered Apricots like chalk. My 
soil is a sandy loam and requires a lot of 
weltering, and I only use cow manure. The 
flavour I consider quite good. I am afraid 
of looking yet at the layered branch done 
by my gardener, w 7 ho has gone to the w r ar, 
but I see it has thrown out a shoot.— 
Charles Phelips, ShUUngstone, Dorset, 
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FRUIT. 

FIGS DROPPING. 

I should be much obliged if you could tell 
me the reason for the Figs dropping off my 
Fig-tree. I enclose three fruits. The tree 
is in a very healthy state, judging from 
the leaves and general appearance. It is 
on a wall facing west, and has been there 
for some years. The promise of Figs 
seemed good about six weeks ago, but now 
they keep dropping off. The same thing 
is happening to a much younger tree on 
the same wall.— (Mrs.) Ruth Keene. 

[The reason for the Figs dropping is due 
to the fact that the roots have got out of 
bounds, w’hich, in turn, has produced a 
too luxuriant condition of wood and 
foliage. The remedy is to root prune the 
trees, and to prevent a recurrence of the 
trouble in future restrict the root-run, this 
being effected either by enclosing the 
border with a 4£-inch brick w’all or by 
opening a trench round the border some 
9 inches or 12 inches wide and filling it 
with brick rubbish. Both the w’all and 
ramp of brick rubbish should be 3 feet in 
depth. This will, or should, prevent the 
roots getting out of bounds in future, 
while the restricted area of border will 
lead to the crops ripening properly. A j 
border equal in area to 3 feet square is 
generally sufficient for Fig-trees, as the 
roots can always be fed from the surface 
when the trees are heavily cropped. Be¬ 
yond this area a trench may be taken out 
to the depth already mentioned (or deeper 
if roots are found to be there), and all 
roots should be cut off as the digging pro¬ 
ceeds. When this has been accomplished 
there should remain a solid block of soil 
or border containing the roots to be re¬ 
tained. equal in area to 3 feet square. As 
there is always a doubt that some of the 
roots may have descended into the sub¬ 
soil this block of soil should be tunnelled 
under, one-ha If at a time, when all roots 
met wdth should be severed. Instead of 
again filling in beneath with soil use brick 
rubbish instead and ram it in as firmly as 
possible. The total depth of the block of 
soil should he 2£ feet. If you elect to sur¬ 
round the border with a brick wall have 
the bricks laid in cement, as the roots will 
penetrate through ordinary mortar. The 
top course of bricks should be level with 
the surface of the border. All this can be 
carried out early in November. If the 
trees are overcrowded with wood a 
judicious thinning of the same may be 
done next year early in March.] 


FRUIT PROSPECTS. 

Seldom have I seen such a wealth of 
bloom on most fruit-trees, especially 
Apples. Many thought there would be an 
enormous crop. Although the blooms 
looked strong, so rapid was the set that 
the trees were out of bloom in a few days. 
With continued w'armth and an absence of 
spring frost the fruits soon began to de¬ 
velop, but although these appeared to be 
healthy, dropping soon began, and now 
(mid-July) many trees have but little left. 
On most trees there will not be half a 
crop. 

Plums are a heavy crop. Trees of Vic¬ 
toria that had a good crop last year have 
the same again. The same may be said 
of Pond’s Seedling. Some bush trees of 
the Gages that have not borne for years 
are fruiting freely. Of Gooseberries and 
Currants the crops are good and the fruit 
clean. Raspberries are the best crop for 
years, the rain swelling the fruits to their 
full size. Where a crop is very heavy 
or where the growth Is w’eak the fruits 
should be thinned, so that they may at¬ 
tain their full size. Where the soil is poor 


or of a light, sandy nature it pays to feed, 
the best being in liquid form, which is 
soon taken up. J. C. F. C. 


BOTES AND REPLIES. 

A neglected orchard.—I have an orchard 
of very old Apple and Pear-trees, much 
neglected. Years ago they bore excellent 
fruit, but latterly quite heavy crops of 
small fruit, not worth gathering, hardly 
worth eating, no flavour, no size. They 
are well covered this year again. If some 
of the branches were cut right out now, 
would it cause the fruit on remaining 
branches to increase in size and quality? 
Later on, could the entire trees be dras¬ 
tically cut, so as to get new heads next 
year," or is it a case of senile decay ?— 
Novice in Pruning. 

[If the trees are in the condition stated 
we think your best plan is to grub them 
next winter, as they w’ould not pay for 
the trouble of thinning and pruning. The 
only rational way of inducing the fruit to 
attain a larger size at the present time is 
to thin the crop to one-half of its present 
dimensions. It would not be advisable to 
tbin the branches now’. If you have a 
good supply of liquid manure you might 
give the soil about the roots of the trees a 
good soaking of it now and again. This, 
if the roots are active and capable of 
assimilating it, will greatly assist the trees 
to produce fruit of a more satisfactory 
nature both in regard to size and flavour.] 

Strawberry leaves, spot on. —I enclose 
Strawberry leaves with spots on them, and 
shall he very much obliged if you can tell 
me if it is a disease, and, if so, what to do 
to cure it? It appears chiefly on the 
leaves of Sir Joseph Paxton, much less on 
Royal Sovereign and Fillbasket. Some 
plants have completely died off.—(M rs.) 
Helen Hutton. 

[The leaves submitted are affected with 
the Strawberry-leaf spot disease (Splne- 
nella fragarhej. It is too late to apply 
remedies now, as the mischief is done, but 
to lessen future attacks cut off all affected 
leaves and burn them. Some growers, 
when their beds and plantations are 
attacked by this disease, mow off the 
foliage with a scythe and at once burn it. 
The plants soon push up a new’ crop of 
leaves and become completely reclothed 
with foliage by the end of autumn. 
Should the disease reappear next spring, 
spray the leaves with a fungicide, such as 
Bordeaux mixture, prior to and before the 
flowers expand, but not afterwards, or the 
fruit will lie unfit for food. If the spray 
does not subdue the attack you will have 
to wait until the crop has been cleared, 
and then follow the instructions given 
above.] 

Misuse of manure. — I read Mr, Geo. 
Bunyard’s w r ords on this with interest, 
having lost much by the practice, especi¬ 
ally in the grow’tii of the Fig and Peach 
out of doors and in. The insistence of 
some men for depth of border and much 
farmyard manure led to overgrow’tli and 
no fruit. Is not the need for root pruning 
a practice caused by the same rank growth, 
leading to disease, and then comes in the 
need for cutting off the root supply? The 
fruits named by Mr. Bunyard are not the 
only victims. Are not some of our vege¬ 
table gardens sour with over-manuring? 
Any production of rank grow’th is wrong 
in view’ of our long and wet winters, and 
in proof of this w’e see the rarest alpine 
plants that perished for years on rich soil 
quite happy in chips of stone in the 
moraine. Consider, too, how often the 
natural growth of tree and flower is on 
mountain and in forest, where there is no 
chance, of animal manure. Given a fair 
climate and rainfall many of the most 
stalely w'oods arise in that way and go on 
so for ages.— Figless, Hants. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

THE SNOWDROP TREE. 
Fascinated by this from the first time I 
saw it, I found it do best in free soils in 
Surrey, where it almost naturalises itself. 
I put it in various positions in quite dif¬ 
ferent soil, and was rather disappointed 
at the result, the flowers being dull and 
sparse. But this year it has come to 
its own, and, like so many other things, it 
has shown some of its natural beauties. 
Generally, a sunny jtosition and free soil— 
if one has the choice—are tlie best for it. 

W. 


exceeding a foot in diameter. The in¬ 
dividual flowers are between 2 inches and 

3 inches across and cream-coloured. As a 
rule, they are at their best during July 
and early August, although inflorescences 
may appear later. Y. recurvifolia is a 
native of the south-eastern United States, 
and was introduced in 1794. It grows from 

4 feet to 0 feet high, independent of the 
inflorescence, and thrives in loamy soil, 
even that in which gravel is prevalent. A 
sunny position is necessary, and an excel¬ 
lent position for Yuccas is a sunny bank 
backed up by trees, or the upper parts of 
the rock garden. Yuccas also associate 
well with Bamboos, but they must be given 


represents each sterile blossom. Two 
species are in cultivation—S. hydrange- 
oides and S. integrifolia. Both are natives 
of China, and both are of similar habit, 
producing long, scandent branches which 
bear aerial roots after the manner of the 
Ivy. They are useful for planting against 
walls, trunks of trees, fences, or to cover 
the upturned butts of trees, and thrive in 
good loamy soil, that containing a little 
leaf-mould and well drained for prefer¬ 
ence. 

S. h ydrangeoides is 41 deciduous shrub 
which, in a state of Nature, is said to 
grow 40 feet high when a suitable support 
for its long scandent branches is at hand. 



Snowdrop tree (Ilalesia). Sussex , May. 


YUCCA RECURVIFOLIA. 

The hardy Yuccas are quite distinct from 
anything else in the outdoor garden, and 
may he grown, where conditions are 
favourable, in large and small gardens 
alike. Y. recurvifolia is one of tlie most 
imposing, its only rival being Y. gloriosa. 
The two plants are easily distinguished, 
for, xvliereas Y. gloriosa has stiff, erect 
leaves, in Y. recurvifolia the ends of the 
leaves are recurved and bend down after 
they are fully matured. In colour they are 
much alike, being almost glaucous green 
when young and darkening with age. The 
inflorescences in both cases are very im- 
I»osing, for they rise fpottj the centre «f the 
branchy to a heigh* of iPfeei Imgre, 
with numerous side VtaliehOs, tut Whole 


drier places than those required by Bam¬ 
boos. Branches removed from Yuccas can 
be rooted by inserting them in pots of 
sandy loam in a greenhouse, and if stems 
are cut into sections and placed in leaf- 
mould they will produce shoots and roots. 

D. 


THE SCHIZOPHRAGMAS. 
ScmzomiRAGMA is an interesting family 
of shrubs closely allied to Hydrangea. 
Like many of the Hydrangeas they pro¬ 
duce inflorescences in which fertile and 
sterile flow’ers are intermingled, but differ 
from the Hydrangeas in the formation of 
the sterile flow T ers. In Hydrangea the 
sterile flow’ers are made up of four bracts, 
whereas in Schizophragma a single bract 


It bears a striking resemblance to 
Hydrangea petiolnris. The tw T o plants 
have often been confused, the latter being 
distributed for the Schizophragma. The 
leaves are rather large, up to 0 inches 
long, broadly oval or rounded, and the 
cream-coloured flowers are borne in large 
flattened heads 8 inches or more across, a 
large number of fertile flowers being inter¬ 
mixed w’ith a few r sterile flow’ers, the latter 
consisting of a single bract each rather 
more than an inch long. 

S. 'integrifolia is easily distinguished 
from the other species by its ovate leaves 
with a long, pointed apex and almost en¬ 
tire margin. They are dark green, the 
larger ones being 1 about 7‘inches long and 
sometimp,qpwqcds 'jjneheswide. The 
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creamy-white flowers, like those of the 
other species, are produced in large heads, 
a considerable number of fertile blossoms 
being intermixed with a much smaller 
number of sterile flowers. The sterile 
flowers are larger than those of S. 
liydrangeoides, being on wild specimens, 
each sometimes over 3 inches long and 
lfc inches wide. 

The two secies are a welcome addition 
to self-clinging climbers. The only disad¬ 
vantage they possess as climbers is that 
the leaves are deciduous, but they form an 
ample branch system and well cover their 
support. D. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Robinla Kelseyi. — This lovely Pea- 
flowered Acacia fully deserves the award 
recently given to it. Planters may be re¬ 
minded that the wood is extremely brittle, 
and it cannot be grown in the open except 
as a bush. Its finely-divided foliage forms 
an elegant bucking for its bright pink 
flowers, and the safest place to grow it 
would be on a west or east wall, where 
the large-flowered Rose Acacia* is also 
lmppy.— George Buxyard in The Garden. 

[In the south, with me, it grows in 
shade, not the best place, but sheltered. 
It is a pretty good shrub and should be 
raised from seed or cuttings, as, in my 
experience of the common Robinia as a 
stock, I have lost some of the Mimosa¬ 
leaved forms. On own roots it is slow, 
but sure. I read that R. Kelseyi may be 
grafted on the root of the common Robinia, 
but I should not risk it. and where is the 
need, as the tree bears seed freely?— Ed.] 

. Elm seeds. —It has been the subject of 
general comment in this neighbourhood 
that the seeds of the Elm have been much 
more numerous than is customary. Roads 
in tlie immediate vicinity of this tree have 
been covered to a depth of an inch or more 
with the seeds dropped, and in the absence 
of wind to disperse them they yet lie by 
thousands. A woodman, referring to the 
matter, observed that the profusion of Elm 
seeds prognosticated a dry summer; but 
I fancy the more correct interpretation is 
that the weather at the time of the flower¬ 
ing of the trees was suited to seed produc¬ 
tion.—W. McG., Balnuie. 

Diervilla rosea. —This, during June and 
early July, is a valuable shrub, its long 
shoots, clad with pale pink blossoms, being 
very noticeable and readily attracting 
attention. It is by no means fastidious 
as to soil, and, as some dozen or so of 
medium-sized plants flourish here in a 
shrubbery in the neighbourhood and 
partly under the shade of a large speci¬ 
men of Hodgins’s Holly, it is evident that 
they do not object to partial shade.— 
W. McG. 


A sacred forest In memory of soldiers.— 

It is believed that with the close of the 
war the entire line of trenches in France, 
extending from Alsace to the Belgian 
border, may be converted into a national 
fiacred forest as a tribute to the memory 
of the French soldiers who died there de¬ 
fending their native soil. A proposition 
to this effect has been prepared by the 
general council of the Department of the 
Meuse and will be submitted to not only 
France, but the entire world, which would 
always have the opportunity of visiting 
the line of trenches, over C>00 kilometres in 
length, on which the French threw back 
the tide of invasion at the battle of the 
Marne. 
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VEGETABLES. 

rOTATO NOTES. 

The paragraph entitled “ Should Potatoes 
be moulded up?” is an interesting one. 
Probably for years after the introduction 
of the tuber it may have been grown with¬ 
out being earthed up, and it must be borne 
in mind that the Potato of three centuries 
ago would be a smaller and comparatively 
poor specimen compared with that of the 
present day. With small tubers, indif¬ 
ferently cultivated, and possibly deeply 
planted, there would not be the same need 
for moulding up which at the present day 
exists. It seems reasonable to suppose 
that as more attention began to be paid to 
Potatoes, and as the tubers increased in 
size especially, the benefits derived from 
covering the roots with a ridge of soil be¬ 
came evident. The tubers exposed to the 
air would turn green and become unwhole¬ 
some for food ; and I think it reasonable 
to assume that, to prevent this, moulding 
up might quite conceivably be first resorted 
to. There might, of course, be the alterna¬ 
tive reason that when moulded up the 
haulm would not be so readily bent down. 
These old-time growers would obserye the 
superiority of crops grown in this way, 
and earthing up would be established. 
Curiously, I am able to speak with some 
knowledge of Potatoes grown without 
being earthed up. In 1891, being then a 
journeyman in Sir Mark Stewart’s 
gardens at Southwiek, in the Stewartry, I 
paid a visit to Auchencairn House gardens, 
about 20 miles further west, during late 
September. At that time rather a large 
area of Potatoes was in the course of being 
lifted, and the gardener, Mr. R. Gnirns, 
informed me that the crop had been 
planted by dibbling on the level, and that 
(as I could see) the growths had not been 
moulded up. The crop was in all respects 
quite an average one. While this method 
of cultivation might have succeeded dur¬ 
ing that particular year, it was not, how¬ 
ever, commonly followed at Auchencairn. 
Moreover, the quarter on which these 
Potatoes were grown was deep, oi»en, and 
rich—qualities not always found in Potato 
ground. I have never tried this method. 
A neighbouring farmer, whose Potatoes 
are annually of a very moderate descrip¬ 
tion only, attributes his comparative lack 
of success to the shallow nature of his 
soil, this preventing him from moulding 
them up as heavily as he would like to do. 

Ripe versus immature seed. —An old man 
who for many years lived within a stone- 
throw of my cottage, and who was noted 
for his fine crops of Potatoes and their 
entire immunity from disease in parti¬ 
cular, once advanced his theory of disease 
prevention to me. Certainly it was in¬ 
genious, and was, briefly, this :—The tuber 
is a perfectly organised system in which' 
the circulation regularly proceeds till ripe¬ 
ness ensues. As soon as a tuber (or a 
fruit) is i>erfeetly ripe it tends to decay. 
If. however, it is separated from the stem 
which furnishes it with sap, the circula¬ 
tion is suddenly arrested. A ripe tuber, 
having performed all its functions, be¬ 
comes more inert; but the circulation of 
the unripe tuber having been stopped, it 
starts more readily, and with greater 
vigour, when planted. The one appears to 
die, the other seems accidentally to have 
fallen asleep, and when awakened pos¬ 
sesses its vigour and energy unspent, and 
by this very vigour is less likely to be! 
attacked by disease. I do not accept any 
responsibility for the theory. As I have 
said, it has, at least, the merit of in¬ 
genuity, and may lead to a discussion upon 
a highly interesting, albeit controversial, 
subject. W. McGuffoo. 

Balmac, Kirkcudbright. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Marrows falling. —Will you kindly in¬ 
form me why it is my Marrows are a failure 
this year? There have been abundant 
growth, very large leaves, stems, and 
plenty of immature fruit, but invariably 
after a few days’ growth the fruit has 
turned yellow and died off or rotted. I 
have not been troubled like this before, 
and have grown Marrows for many years. 
My next door neighbour has nothing to 
complain of, and he tells me he saves his 
own seed. I wonder if the seed is the 
cause.—M arrow'. 

* [You send no particulars as to your 
method of cultivation, which makes it 
somewhat difficult to give a definite 
opinion as to the cause of the Marrows 
behaving in such an unsatisfactory man¬ 
ner, but we suspect it arises from an over- 
luxuriant condition of the plants, brought 
about, perhaps, through the roots having 
had access to and revelling in a quantity 
of manure. Perhaps you set out the 
plants on a heap of manure with but a 
small amount of soil on the surface. This, 
at any rate, is usually the cause of 
Marrows failing to set properly, or, if the 
fruits do apparently set, they never swell 
off. The remedy is obvious. The plants 
will no doubt fruit later on. We do not 
think the seed is at fault.] 

Club In Cabbage. —On some allotment 
gardens I have visited this season com- 
laints are rife in respect to club in Gab- 
age and winter Greens generally. All 
sorts of theories are advanced as to the 
cause of this disease, some asserting that 
if the ground is previously well limed no 
such disease will appear; others are of 
opinion that poverty of soil helps it; but 
in one garden at least I have visited 
neither of these things obtained, for in 
ground, newly broken up last year, and 
therefore in good condition, and limed 
well last winter, the Cabbages became a 
prey to this visitation, the. result being 
that hundreds of promising plants have 
had to be destroyed. I am not aware of 
any remedy when once club has made its 
appearance, and in my opinion it is futile 
to tinker with and try to eradicate it. 
Far better is it to burn all the affected 
plants, and, if possible, burn the soil as 
well.—L kauurst. 

Mulching Vegetable Marrows. — S> 

careful are most growers of Vegetable 
Marrow's of niy acquaintance to plant on 
huge heaps of soil under which rests a good 
bed of manure that they think this is all 
they need, and are somewhat surprised in 
a time of drought to find the fruits drop¬ 
ping off in a wholesale fashion. If Mar¬ 
row's are planted on soil without a manure 
heap and mulched on the surface, one is 
more likely to get plants witn fruits at 
short joints, instead of those rambling 
specimens one is accustomed to see w here 
the manure heap is regarded as indis¬ 
pensable—at least, that is my experience 
after many years w ith them.— Leahurst. 

Attention to late Peas. —A deal may be 
done towards helping on Peas for a late 
crop by mulching w*ith rotted manure and 
taking care that—in the case of tall sorts 
like Ne Plus Ultra and The Gladstone— 
they are sufficiently staked. Nothing 
militates more against the proper matur¬ 
ing of Peas than to perpiit the plants to 
sway over with wind andV&in through hav¬ 
ing insufficient support. Late Peas should 
always be given rather more latitude in the 
trenches than earlier sorts; in fact, it 
never pays to sow thickly.—W ooi>bast- 
wick. 

Asparagus. —Now is the time to feed 
Asparagus. Any good fertiliser is suit¬ 
able, and this ought to be applied either 
just when rain is imminent or it should be 
well watered in. Asparagus beds, it may 
I be feared, are occasionally neglected in 
the matter of cleanliness after cutting 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

ROSES. 

ROSE MRS. AARON WARD. 

I never know a Rose until I have grown 
it for three years or more, and this has 
stood the test. It does not perish on the 
Ildar as about half of my Tea Roses have. 
I had the pleasure of seeing both Mr. and 
Mrs. Aaron Ward, who grow Roses some¬ 
where in New England, and they were 
pleased with the vigour of this Rose in 
our country. W. 

-A lover of all yellow Roses, or those 

in which yellow is the predominant shade, 
were I asked to name my favourite variety 
I would unhesitatingly say Mrs. Aaron 
Ward. Indian yellow in colour, at times 
suffused with salmon-rose, the blooms are 
charming, and especially so when half- 
oi>en. Apart from that, the variety is of 
vigorous growth and spreading habit, 
while it is an exceptionally free bloomer.— 
W. McG. 


ROSE LOVERS IN DESPAIR. 

Mr. R. II. Beamish, of Ashbourne, who 
does not usually give way before any 
garden obstruction, has now joined the 
many who, living on poor or dry soil, like 
Miss Jekyll and Sir F. Moore, conclude 
there is no remedy, and feebly give way 
to their hopeless fate, their main delusion 
being that Roses, to be well grown, re¬ 
quire a heavy clay or stiff loamy soil. So 
Roses do if we put them all on the wild 
Dog Rose, and it needs no professor of 
logic to show us that to force any great 
family of shrubs to exist on any one stock 
we must abandon all hope of studying the 
natural wants of many. 

Think of what the wild Roses are in 
Nature, from the fells and moors of 
England to the vast regions of India and 
Thibet, about 150 mountain ranges, I 
have heard Dr. Henry say, and clearly, an 
immensity of varied soils and conditions. 
From these vast ranges comes the China 
Rose, the long-blooming, graceful bush 
that has given us the priceless charm of 
the Tea and China Rose, displacing the 
old summer Roses oL European -origin, 
flower^sssave £or ^few^^m^^ Iw^ks. 


The custom of the trade eomjxds all the 
Roses of that wholly different race to live 
on our native Dog Rose (R. canina), with 
the result, as everyone knows, that the 
Rose will not thrive on the light soils that 
are found over a large area of our isles, 
so my hope is to change all this and let 
those who succeed with the Briar stock 
keep to it and those with wholly different 
soils throw the fetish of the Briar over 
the fence. We get stout plants in one 
year from cuttings of lialf-ripened wood 
put in in September or in warm soils and 
sheltered valleys early in October. This 
year I hope to find spots where I want a 
favourite Rose to grow, and insert the 
cutting direct there so as to avoid the 
risk and trouble of transplanting—an im¬ 
portant point, though not essential to 
follow. We usually put the cuttings into 
a nursery bed, but, where it may be done, 
putting into the place where the Rose Is 
to grow is the better way. 

Marie van lloutte, Countess de Cayla, 
Leon Pain, Mrs. Aaron Ward, and La 
Tosca are among those I hoi>e to insert in 


defect in the others, and I have since been 
told by a friend that it is a common and 
well-known defect in Mrs. Cutbush that 
the blooms do not open. I should be glad 
to know if any of your other readers have 
had the same experience.—A. Gladstone. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

PLANTS IN THE HOUSE—WATERING. 
Some time ago there was a most useful 
and instructive note on watering plants in 
winter. Those who grow Ferns and other 
plants in rooms often make grave errors 
in regard to watering, more plants dying 
from inattention to this than from any 
other cause. It is often asked how often 
a plant should be watered. No one can 
tell unless he knows the conditions it has 
to grow under. The same plant, if in a 
warm, dry room, wants double it would if 
in a room without a fire. Added to this 
the eeasou of the year influences the de¬ 
mand. More Ferns are lost from lack of 
moisture than from all other causes, 
especially when the pot is full of roots. 
Only by regular attention can anyone 
expect to be successful. The best way is 
to make it a rule to attend to the plants 
on fixed days. Another error many make 
is in giving them driblets of water. All 
root-bound Ferns, etc., should l>e soaked 
by placing them in a bucket for twenty 
minutes at least. In winter the plants 
may not need attention more than once in 
a fortnight; in summer twice a week. Soft- 
wooded things, such as Pelargoniums, need 
but little during the dull months. 
Oleanders may be kept dry through the 
winter. Vallottas are much grown by 
amateurs. Those that obtain abundance of 
flowers grow them in sandy loam, keeping 
them almost dust dry in winter. Fuchsias 
are real window plants, needing no atten¬ 
tion during the dull months. 

It is astonishing how well Cyclamens 
are grown by some cottagers. In a 
Somerset village I know I have seen 
plunts that would be no disgrace to any 
greenhouse. These cottagers give the 
Cyclamens a rest in summer, standing 
them in a sunny window through the 
winter and paying attention to the water¬ 
ing. A niece of mine used to grow 
Maidenhair Ferns well when residing in a 
valley in Wiltshire, but on removing to 
Surrey the plants made but i>oor growth. 

J. C. F. C. 



Part of a group of Rose Mrs. Aaron Ward. 


the beds they are to live in. The beds are 
well prepare*!, the cuttings of half-ripened 
wood about 10 inches long taken off with 
a heel where we can, the cutting sunk 
most of its length and with a few leaves 
at top, just enough to draw up the sap. 
When rooted and growth begins in spring 
the plants attempt to flower very soon, 
and then it is essential to cut off every 
little flower-bud, which will lead to having 
good, strong plants in about one year from 
starting. If there be any choice a free, 
sandy loam is good, but almost any free 
soil of, say. 21 feet deep, will do, avoiding 
the clay so loved of the Briar. W 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Rose Mrs. Cutbush failing to open.— In 

reply to your kind answer (enclosed) to my 
inquiry as to the Polyantlia Rose (Mrs. 
Cutbush) failing to open I may say that 
the soil is a stiff clay and the bed was 
treated in exactly the same way as for 
other Roses, with which I have been very 
successful—the soil has at no time been 
dry and the surface has been kept well 
hoed. The fact that three of the plants 
bloomed luxuriantly seems to point to some 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Stephanotis fruiting. —Can you or any 

of the readers of Gardening tell mo 
whether it is a common occurrence for the 
Stephanotis to set fruit in this country? 
I have a plant now in a 9-inch or 10-inch 
pot, plunged in a Rose bed, where it was 
also all last summer flowering freely, which 
has set two fine fruits—I say fruit ad¬ 
visedly. as they resemble somewhat two 
small Melons. Thev are each 4 inches 
long by 2J inches wicle, having the colour 
and contour of the largest leaves, for which 
they might easily be taken at a cursory 
glance as they lie side by side. During 
the winter the plant was kept in a com 
greenhouse, not in a stove. I should like 
to know also what the seed is like, and how 
it is distributed within the envelope, and 
how to distinguish when the fruit is ripe? 
—W. T. Hume (Lt.-Colonel), Brislington 
House, Bristol. 

[It is not unusual for the Stephanotis 
to fruit in this country. The fruit is not 
edible, and will ripen in the course of next 
year, but unless you wish to try your hand 
at raising seedlings we would advise you 
to cut it off, as If left to ripen it will only 
weaken the plant. The Stephanotis is so 
easily raised from cuttings that it is far 
better, unless for the sake of experiment, 
to increase froni cuttings of a good form.] 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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GARDEN FOOD. 


WILD TALK ABOUT WILD FOODS. 
Following the recent publication of a 
practical guide to “The Wild Foods of 
Great Britain,” which indicates over 2G0 
different articles of diet only awaiting col¬ 
lection by those who have learnt to dis¬ 
tinguish them, and provides recipes for 
their treatment in order to render them 
palatable and nutritious, it has been de¬ 
cided to send to the villages and smaller 
towns lecturers and demonstrators, 
equipped with travelling kitchens or using 
the school kitchens and appliances already 
possessed by the various education com¬ 
mittees. 

The amount of available wild food that 
has been wasted in England in past years 
is incalculable. In Continental countries, 
and to a less extent in Scotland, these 
natural sources of supply have never been 
neglected; while in most parts of the 
kingdom some one or other wild product of 
the countryside has always been used by 
its inhabitants. The instructors to be sent 
out by the county councils will find that in 
one place snails, in another the edible 
frog, in others hedgehogs, in some Nettles, 
or Whortleberries, or Avrons, or the edibl£ 
fungus called Blewits, and on the coasts 
Dulse and Laver are already commonly 
eaten. 

Meals to be cooked and eaten.— The plan 
to be adopted is for the lecturer and de¬ 
monstrator in wild food collection and 
cookery to visit the smaller centres either 
with a caravan fitted as a travelling 
kitchen or Vith one of the travelling 
kitchens already possessed by different 
county councils, and after they have ex¬ 
amined the natural resources of the 
locality and determined its available food 
supply at the moment, to deliver a brief 
lecture in the schoolroom, parish hall, or 
on the village green, and to call for volun¬ 
teers from the inhabitants — school 
children, teachers, and others—to form a 
collection of them on the following morn¬ 
ing. This collection will be brought to 
the travelling kitchen or to that of the 
school-house, and the demonstrator will 
then give practical instruction to the vil¬ 
lagers in the different methods of prepar¬ 
ing them for food. This demonstration 
will be timed so that all the dishes will be 
cooked about midday, when the women 
will be invited to carry them to their cot¬ 
tages for immediate consumption by their 
families, or, if more convenient, they can 
be eaten in the schoolroom, the demonstra¬ 
tors also partaking of the meal in order 
to give confidence. 

During the Winter months, when a large 
supply of natural food is still available, 
the lectures and demonstrations will be 
continued in schoolrooms and halls, w T ith 
the aid of lantern slides; so that when 
the critical period arrives, between 
February and June, 191S — and this 
whether the war should end abruptly or 
not—practically the whole of the country 
people of Great Britain will know how to 
find at least sufficient wild food each in 
his own locality to keep the wolf from the 
door. 

[We read the above in “ The Times,” and 
hope it is not an emanation from the de¬ 
partment which lately advised people to 
stew Rhubarb leaves, and so led to poison¬ 
ing. All this talk about living on wild 
foods is very doubtful advice, and need¬ 
less, too, if the land is made right use of. 
Much better advice would be to tell people 
to enlarge the uses of esculents readily 
grown in our isles, like the various races 
of Haricot Beans, as easily grown here as 
in Northern France and Belgium: also to 
develop more the fcirvter Msc Q&llants of 
Digitized by ^ (CjlC 


the Gourd tribe — Marrow, Squash, and 
Pot Iron Rouge of the French. These give 
a valuable supply of winter food in France 
and America, and should do the same 
here. These and some other garden foods 
made right use of would make us more 
independent of the Potato, a much over¬ 
rated food, and liable to serious disease .— 
Ed.] _ 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Corn salad. —Now is the time to think 
of sowing this, a base of salad for winter 
and spring, of high value, quite hardy, 
and easily grow’n. Sow in any spare 
nursery bed broadcast and thickly. The 
plants should cover the surface of the 
ground so as to avoid the splashing of 
earth in heavy rains. Make two or more 
sowings and sow enough to last through 
the w inter and spring until Lettuces come 
in.—W. 

Sugar for fruit preserving. —I wrote to 
Mr. C. S. Newcastle, care of Mr. J. V. 
Drake, 10 and 11, Mincing-lane, on June 
8th, applying for sugar to be used in pre¬ 
serving my own fruit, enclosing stamped 
and addressed envelope. Receiving no 
reply, I wrote again, enclosing another 
stamped envelope, with no result. It is 
now too late for Strawberry jam, and even 
if I get a permit, I suppose by the time I 
get the sugar it will be too late for Goose¬ 
berries. The few people I know who 
wrote have also received no reply. In 
view of the very large number of stamps 
which must have been received, surely 
some explanation should be offered to the 
public. I suppose the W'hole business is 
not a hoax, as so much correspondence has 
appeared in the papers about it, but the 
money received in the form of stamps 
should be accounted for. — R. Nolan 
Ferrall. 

Keeping bread.— The bread made from 
w T ar flour does not keep well if placed in 
the usual bread-pan. Why I do not know, 
but with me it has become mouldy within 
a very short time, yet the bread from the 
same baker, wiien kept in an airy place, 
remained sw r eet and eatable for a week, 
although, naturally, it became very hard. 
L find, however, that when soaking stale 
bread for making puddings the water in 
which it was soaked became turgid and 
unpleasant-looking. Even bread baked at 
home does not keep much better, so Oat¬ 
meal cakes, made in the good old-fashioned 
way, and “thick Toms” and c-hapatties 
have replaced bread in this household. 
The produce of the garden forms the 
principal part of every meal during the 
day, so that the consumption of bread is 
reduced to a very small quantity used for 
bread and butter at tea-time.—H. T. C. 

Raspberries. —Has there not, of recent 
years, been too much stress laid upon size 
in Raspberries? Large and well-coloured 
fruits are, no doubt, attractive, but I in¬ 
cline to the belief that, as is the case with 
Strawberries, some of the old varieties are 
superior in point of flavour. Fastolf, for 
example, is an excellent dessert Rasp¬ 
berry; indeed, by many it is considered 
unrivalled for this purpose. Yet it is 
scarcely ever met with now r , having been 
supplanted by kinds with larger fruits. 
For jam-making, Red Antwerp is equal, if 
not sujierior, to the best of the large- 
berried kinds, and it crops more freely 
and over a longer period than almost any 
other variety. Fastolf, too, is a continu¬ 
ous bearer, a point not to be overlooked 
w’here Raspberries are appreciated. I 
should certainly plant these two old sorts 
more freely than either Superlative or 
Baumforth’s Seedling, good though they 
be. The latter bears a very large berry, 
round and showy, but the flavour is com¬ 


paratively poor. Superlative, under suit¬ 
able conditions, can be grown to a size 
equalling that of the trashy Loganberry. 
It has a robust habit and bears well, but 
no stretch of imagination can place its 
flavour higher than “ very fair.”—A 
Scottish Gardener. 

Economical Rice croquettes.— These cro¬ 
quettes have the great advantage of being 
made without eggs, without butter, and 
without milk. They are a mixture of 
Potatoes and Rice that everybody should 
make in the given proportions, following 
the recii>e in all its simple details. To one 
cupful of Rice add four medium-sized 
Potatoes, sufficient to make about twenty 
croquettes. The Rice is washed in several 
waters and boiled for about twenty 
minutes to half an hour (according to the 
quality) in salted water. The Potatoes 
are boiled in their skins, peeled, and 
mashed. Then the Rice and Potatoes are 
mixed in a bowd, rolled in the hand Into 
oblong croquettes, salted, covered with 
flour and fried a golden-brown in dripping, 
clarified suet, or salad oil; the last is 
lighter than any frying fat and more easily 
digested. The fat or oil must be boiling 
in the frying-pan when the croquettes are 
placed therein. —Country Life. 

Ea&towest Soy flour.— The introduction 
into this country of the Soy Bean pre¬ 
sented possibilities that w T ere not realised 
at first, for it was thought at the time 
that this product of Manchuria was suit¬ 
able only as a food for stock. But as ex¬ 
perience in its use increased it was found 
that it was callable of being utilised in 
many forms and for various purposes. One 
of the most interesting developments in 
respect to the Soy Bean is the manufac¬ 
ture from it of Eastow r est flour, an article 
that has made its appearance at an op¬ 
portune moment, and which is likely to 
gain wide popularity. The food value of 
Eaetowest Soy flour will be apparent from 
the fact that it contains from 43 to 47 per 
cent, of flesh-forming albuminoids, against 
Oats only 11 per cent., Wheat 11 per cent.. 
Bran 4 per cent., Maize 10 per cent., and 
Barley 101 per cent. In colour it is a rich 
nut brown, and the bread and pastry pro¬ 
duced by the directions given by the manu¬ 
facturers have a delicate flavour not un¬ 
like that of the finest Oats and Wheat 
mingled. This flour can only be used in 
combination with ordinary flour, although 
gradually as the digestive organs of 
Western peoples become accustomed to It 
the proportion can be increased. The pro¬ 
portion recommended for use is that of. A 
pound of Eastowest Soy flour to a stone 
of ordinary flour, or of an ounce to a 
pound. Either of these proportions will 
give excellent results with bread and 
pastry. Bread baked with this mixture 
W’ill be found fresh and wholesome when 
several days old. It is extremely digesti¬ 
ble, and for children it is- claimed to be 
peculiarly suitable.— The Field. 

The Blaok Currant Crop.— For almost 
the first season during the past twenty 
years the crop of Black Currants is most 
disappointing. It is not an entire failure, 
but the bushes are only thinly sprinkled 
with fruit. The crop is usually very heavy, 
so that such a failure is the more annoy¬ 
ing. There were no late frosts to do any 
damage at flowering time, the bushes are 
free from insects and from big-bud. The 
only reasons which can be advanced are 
that the sunless season of 1916 did not 
sufficiently ripen the wood, or that over¬ 
cropping in previous years has at length 
resulted in a demand for a season’s rest.— 
W. McGuffoo, Balmae, Kirkcudbright. 

Ripe Gooseberry chutney.— I should be 

{ leased if you or any reader of Gardening 
llustrated would give me a recipe for 
making ripe Gooseberrv chutney, — 

H. K. S. igjinaHrorrr 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS* 

THE BLUE WINDFLOWER BY THE 
WATERSIDE. 

This, so often referred to in our pages, is 
free as a wild plant in any soil. Where 
here shown it is on poorish soil by a path 
and flowers freely every year, a few’ tufts 
of the Tenby Daffodil near, with the Pontic 
Kingcup in the water. No form of the 
Wood Anemone has so good a colour, blue 
both inside and out. To establish in Grass 
get the true form, take up when the tufts 
show signs of withering, and at once re¬ 
plant the slender roots a few inches apart 
in any place where the roots need not lx? 
disturbed for years. Those who begin 
with it as a garden plant w’ill gradually 
lead it into the Grass, where it will give 


porate some old hotbed manure, and plant 
the cuttings or divisions 9 inches to a foot 
apart. Sprinkle with w’ater in the evening 
until the plants start into grow’th. The 
best Heucheras include H. sanguinea and 
its forms. H. hrizoides is a fine hybrid, 
forming a dense mass of colour, II. gracil- 
lima is very light and graceful, while H. 
micrantha and its variety rosen produce 
bill spikes with hundreds of minute 
flow'ers. Rosamund, a very strong grower 
of the micrantha type, I consider the best 
of all, making numerous branching, coral- 
pink spikes, each 4 feet high. Pluie de 
Feu is a counterpart of Rosamund, except 
in colour, which is a deeper pink. Zabe- 
liana is a pretty hybrid with bright pink 
flowers. Profusion (cream-coloured) is a 
good companion to Rosamund, being simi¬ 
lar in habit. Kilnfield White is the 


them in all directions, so that there will 
be only an indifferent display. On the 
other hand, the sunny time was responsi¬ 
ble for bringing out the flowers of 
Fuchsias, Begonias, and Pelargoniums, 
and clumps of these are particularly 
bright. It is not that brightness and long 
endurance of flow’d* cannot be had in the 
hardy plant borders. It is a matter of 
good culture and a right style of planting. 
I have been interested lately in an associa¬ 
tion of some fine clumps of the yellow r 
Columbine (Aquilegia clirysantlia) and 
scarlet Lychnis; also the latter and the 
double Sneeze wort (Achillea ptarmica), 
which, in common with other things of 
similar habit, should not be included 
among those plants that resent the close 
proximity of robbers. The overcrowding, 
noted above, is also often responsible for 
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Blue Wood Windflower in turj near tea ter. 


as gf>od an effect as in the garden, and 
want no care afterwards. We are now* 
(June 15th) mowing for Hay the meadow’ 
in which this lovely plant was like patches 
of the sky in early May. Withering early 
it does not seem to be any the worse, but 
it is ns well to put it in Grass that is not 
mown. \\. 


HEUCHERAS. 

These have flowered well this season. 
Now is a suitable time to sow seeds or to 
propagate the plants from cuttings or divi¬ 
sion of the root-stock. The plants may be 
lifted and divided into single crowns and 
planted at once w’here it is intended they 
should flower next season, choosing the 
strongest crowns. Every crown having a 
few leaves will grow, whether it is de¬ 
tached with a piece oLr-qpt or not. Lightly 


fork 


up tltQ 


beds 




whitest I know, the flowers large and the 
spike good. F. W. G. 


PLANTING HERBACEOUS BORDERS. 
Lovers of hardy flow r ers are sometimes 
surprised at the preference given to tender 
plants for the summer display. I think 
the reason is found in the lack of taste 
and discrimination shown by many in the 
planting of their hardy flow r er borders. 
Overcrow’ding is one of the mistakes. In¬ 
stead of nice clumps of each species or 
variety sufficiently large to show each off 
to the best advantage and of a size in pro- 
I>ortion to the area at disposal, with just 
enough space between to allow’ for de¬ 
velopment, there is a tendency to crowd 
single plants indiscriminately. The hot 
spell of weather through May and early 
June drew' these plants up w r eak and 
spindly, and the gales and heavy rain sent 


many incongruous associations. Another 
fault, the result of lack of knowledge as 
to time of flow’ering, is to plant too many 
things together of the same season, with 
the result that there are times when con¬ 
siderable stretches of the harder are quite 
bare of flow’er. E. B. S. 

Hardwick . 


TIGER LILIES. 

Prior to the war large quantities were 
sent to this country every year and w’erc 
justly valued when in bloom. Immense 
bulbs of the variety Fortunei often put in 
an appearance, and could be deixmded 
ui>on to yield a fine display. A desirable 
feature of the Tiger Lily is that it readily 
adapts itself to cultivation in this coun¬ 
try, and tine clumps may often be met 
with in cottage gardens. It will thrive in 
ordinary garden-iir<iVided it does not 
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contain a large amount of lime. A pro¬ 
minent characteristic of this Lily is the 
great number of bulbils that are produced 
from the axils of the leaves and which 
drop soon after flowering. These bulbils 
afford a ready means of increase, as, if 
treated like seeds, they will grow and in 
time attain their full size. 

The typical Lilium tigrinum reaches a 
height of 3 feet to G feet, while the flowers, 
which appear early in August, are, in 
colour, a light -orange-red more or less 
heavily spotted with deep brownish-purple. 
Among the best of the varieties is splen- 
dens, also known by the varietal name of 
Leopold!. While the typical kind and the 
other varieties have the stems more or 
less clothed with woolly hairs, those of 
splendens are quite smooth and with a 
shiny, almost black surface. The leaves, 
too, are fewer in number, but distinctly 
broader, and of a deeper green than those 
of the type. The flowers are larger and 
much brighter in colour, while the spots, 
though less in number, are also larger. 
With the exception of this variety the 
Tiger Lilies are not a success under pot 
culture, but splendens is satisfactory when 
grown in this way. As a rule, it flowers 
just a little later than L. tigrinum. The 
variety flore pleno is a perfectly double 
Lily, but, to my mind, less pleasing than 
the single ones. Quite a giant in bulb and 
stature Is Fortune!, which will push up 
stout, erect stems to a height of G feet to 
8 feet, or even more. In a good example 
as many as fifty flowers will be developed 
in a large pyramidal-shaped head. The 
stems of this are particularly w T oolly and 
the flowers are also rather paler in colour 
than in any of the others. They are also 
somewhat later in opening. W. T. 


LAWNS AS MEADOWS. 


I wonder if others have been amused as I 
liave been to see what plants bloomed in 
their lawns run up to hay owing to 
scarcity of labour. One of mine, which is 
on a rather dry, exposed terrace, reminded 
me of an alpine meadow in June, full of 
flowers of all kinds blooming for all the^ 
were worth, as though it was the chance 
of a lifetime, as, indeed, it was, for that 
lawn has been closely mown for half a 
century or more, and no one had an idea 
that these “weeds” existed. Of course, 
one knew there were Plantains and 
Daisies and Dutch Clover, but the show 
of other flowers was quite extraordinary— 
Moon Daisies, Bird’s-foot Trefoil (very 
tall for its kind and brilliantly tinted 
yellow and red), Red Clover, White Clover, 
Hieraciums of several pretty sorts, but, 
strange to say, most numerous of all. 
Lady’s Bedstraw (Galium verum), great 
clumps of it almost everywhere. The ter¬ 
race lies west of the house, and every 
evening during weeks of fine weather the 
setting sun made a glory of these flowers 
for us. 


I often wonder gardeners do not make 
more experiments with, and use of, British 
wild flowers. Galium verum is, on a 
rockery, worth dozens of those exj)enslve 
little things one gets tempted to buy at 
flower shows and which bloom a few’ days 
and are then over for the year. This 
Galium is a joy of golden mist for weeks 
and weeks. Its tiny cousin, the small 
white G. saxatile, is also quite worth 
planting in crannies of rock. Dyer's 
Green Weed is a handsome border plant. 
I have on a hillside farm close by one 
field which displays almost an acre of it 
mixed with an equal spread of purple 
Wood Betony, a sight worth going far to 
see. I wonder why Genista tinctoria 
should grow there^ and nowhere else 
w ithin ij^any mil* 


IjOOglC 


Of the commoner wild flow r ers well 
worth cultivating I may mention the fol¬ 
lowing:—First and foremost is the com¬ 
mon Hairbell (Campanula rotundifolia). 
easily the handsomest of all the rock 
garden Campanulas, for, unlike the others, 
it never looks shabby with dead flowers, 
in this resembling C. lactiflora, which is 
the best border plant introduced for years. 
I have it in all sizes, from 18 inches to 
8 feet. It modestly disposes of its dead 
flowers so as to be no eyesore. My atten¬ 
tion was first drawn to the usefulness of 
the Hairbell by seeing a plant of it bloom¬ 
ing for six weeks on end halfway up a 
church tower. Some years ago I found a 
white vnriety in a pasture. I dug it out 
with a pocket-knife and brought it home, 
and now r have plenty of it, and it is charm¬ 
ing mixed with the ordinary blue. Fox¬ 
gloves I always encourage up and down 
the kitchen garden. They sow themselves 
and 1 root out what I do not want. 

A few other wild flowers well worth 
growing are Sweet Woodruff, Scabious 
(two sorts), Jasmine, true Forget-me-not, 
Geranium pratense, Golden Rod, Geum 
rivale, Hypericums. Jacob’s Ladder, Malva 
moschatn, Meadow r Sweet. Polygonum, 
Prunella, Red Valerian, Rest Harrow, 
and. of course, all the Orchids one can 
find. Pevkkil Turnbull. 

Stntdybrook [fall, Ashbourne, Derby. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Centlana asolepiadea.— There is prob¬ 
ably no sjiecies of Gentian more accom¬ 
modating than the Willow’ Gentian, as the 
above is popularly called. Quite happy in 
cool woodland places and in jieaty soils 
with moisture, it is equally so in more than 
one class of light loam, particularly those 
of a sandy or stony nature, and not less 
so often enough in loams of a more hold¬ 
ing character where a more vigorous 
growth usually obtains. It seeds freely, 
the. seedlings coming up in all sorts of 
places—paved walks, gravel paths, and the 
like—though most abundant in Moss- 
covered spots or in short Grass where cool 
conditions prevail. Hence, it may be re¬ 
garded as a first-rate subject for naturalis¬ 
ing. In the ordinary border the Willowy 
attribute is lost owing to the besom-like 
way in which it is tied. Enfettered and 
in some abundance, it is one of the best 
blue-flowered woodland plants of the year, 
flowering in August. The white form is 
poor. — E. H. Jenkins. 

The Turk’s-cap Lily (Lilium Martogon). 
—This has much to recommend it. not the 
least being its vigorous nature. I have it 
growing in my garden under a bush Apple- 
tree, the branches acting as a mipi>ort to 
the 4 feet long stems. It has been grow- 
ing in this position for three years, gain¬ 
ing strength each year. A surfacing of 
old spent hotbed manure was given in 
spring, the soil being light and sandy, and 
drying very quickly in hot weather. When 
residing in West Dorset this Lily grew 
beautifully in the natural soil, there being 
large groups amongst the Grass in varied 
positions. During the eighteen years I 
had charge of this place they received no 
attention. Wishing to see the effect of 
giving the bulbs a good larder I planted 
some bulbs in a border in the kitchen 
garden. On these I have seen spikes with 
from seventy to eighty blooms on each.— 
Dorset. 

Gypsophila paniculata from cuttings.— 

Of the three methods of propagating Gyp¬ 
sophila paniculata — viz., division of 
clumps, seeds, and cuttings—the last, 
perhaps, is the least practised. It is* by 
no means difficult, however, and anyone 
desirous of increasing his stock of plants 
can do so by taking some of the numerous 
shoots from the branches and inserting 


them round the edges of pots of sandy 
loam and placing mem in cold frames, 
where they should remain until spring, 
when they can be planted in well manured 
ground in a sunny position. Such plants 
make capital flowering bushes in a couple 
of years. Care ought to be taken to give 
them plenty of room away from other 
plants in the borders. August is the best 
time to take the cuttings. —Woodbast- 
wick. 

Permanent edgings to flower borders.— 

It is the exception rather than the rule to 
meet with permanent edgings to flower 
borders nowadays, unless it be in gardens 
where liardv flowering plants are given pro¬ 
minence. Everyone is accustomed to the 
trim Lobelia and stiff Echeveria, yet it has 
to be said of these that their season is but 
short. There is something, however, to be 
said of a garden where plants of an endur¬ 
ing character are used. In this connec¬ 
tion one thinks of Pinks that in June give 
blossoms in plenty of delightful fragrance, 
of Saxifrages, of the summer white foliage 
of Cerastium tomentosum, with its whiter 
flowers, and Veronicas, like prostrata and 
rupestris, and the common white Iberis.— 
Townsman. 

Lilium candidum. —The most popular of 
all white Lilies is assuredly L. candidum, 
the peerless white blooms of which may be 
seen in the garden of peer and peasant 
alike, vet it has to be said concerning this 
Lily that many people confess to an in¬ 
ability to grow it with anything like suc¬ 
cess, mainly, I think, because they fall 
into the common error of planting the 
bulbs in November about the same time as 
Hyacinths and Tulips, instead of early in 
September before the new growth has well 
advanced. That is the secret of mam- 
failures, coupled with the fact that ** the 
sunny place of the garden ” is often 
ignored, and the bulbs are put in any¬ 
where.— Leahurst. 

Lifting Gladiolus Tho Bride. —It is ad¬ 
visable to lift Gladiolus The Bride and 
other early-flowering varieties when the 
foliage becomes yellow, and give them a 
short rest before replanting in autumn. 
In many places they survive if left in the 
ground, hut in time they become crowded 
and do not flower nearly so well. I know a 
good garden where The Bride is grown in 
thousands, and the conns are lifted every 
year, the large ones sorted out and re¬ 
planted in the best positions, and the 
smaller corms put into reserve plots to 
grow on for another season.— Scot. 

Colchlcum speclosum album. —This is 
now much cheaper than a few years ago. 
It is a good doe>r, and flourishes m light or 
heavy soil, preferring the latter. As there 
are no leaves until spring, a carpeting 
plant, such as a Mossy Saxifrage, oyer 
the resting place of the corms is an im¬ 
provement, tne green of the carpet making 
a good setting for the white flowers. 
Plant as early as the corms can be pro¬ 
cured at a depth of about G inches. Corms 
planted early this autumn should flower 
this year, and will increase iu number and 
beauty.—Ess. 

Troilius patulus. —This fine Globe-flower, 
said to have come from China, has been 
in bloom for the past three or four weeks, 
and still has many buds to open. The 
golden-yellow flowers, each sometimes 
3 inches in diameter, spread out flat upon 
their upright stems. T. patulus has been 
grown in the ordinary border in partial 
shade, but I think ratfier moister quarters 
would suit it better. It is quite distinct 
from the general run of Globe-flowers, a 
late bloomer, as I have indicated, and be¬ 
loved of all the slug tribe.—A. T. Johnson. 

Staking hardy plants. —Among other 
work on the hardy plant border which 
must either he auite neglected or only par¬ 
tially performed this ’season will lx? the 
staking of hardy plants. Where absolutely 
necessary, the quickest way to deal with 
them is to put about three fairly tall Pea 
sticks round each. This will hold them up 
well, and little or nq vying is required.— 
E. B. S., Hardwick. 
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THE WEEK’8 WORK. 


OPEN-AIR GARDENING. 

In bloom July 31st. —Buddleias (in 
variety), Magnolia grandi flora, Ceanothus 
(in variety ), Carpenteriu californica, 
tipirrras (in variety), Calyeanthus floridus, 
Rhus (in variety), Rerberis Wilsoni, Deut- 
zias (in variety), Escallonias (in variety), 
Raphiolvpis ovata, ()learias (in variety), 
Desmodium penduliflorum, Abclia rupes- 
tris, hardy Fuchsias (in variety), shrubby 
Veronicas (in variety), Hydrangea hor- 
tensis, Indigofera Gerardiana, Hyperi¬ 
cums (in variety), Clethras, Spartium 
junceum, Catalpa bignonioides, Etyrax 
japonicum, Hedysarum multijugum, Poly¬ 
gonum baldschuanicum, Schizophragma 
hydrangeoides. Honeysuckles (in variety), 
Jasminum officinale, Actinidia arguta, 
Grevillca sulphurea, Eolannm eri spurn, 
Yuccas (in variety), Romneya Coulteri, 
Delphiniums (in variety), Phloxes (in 
variety), (Enotheras (in variety), Ver¬ 
benas, Galega Hartlandi, Sidalceas (in 
variety), Hclcnium pumilum , Eriycrons 
(in variety), Eryngiums, Meconopsis (in 
variety), Echinops ruthenicus, Lavateras 
(in variety). Acanthus (in variety), Aster 
Amellus, Geums (in variety), Alstro- 
merias. Lobelia cardinalis (in variety), 
Hyacinthus candicans, Liliums (in 
variety), Gladiolus (in variety), Montbrc- 
tias. Tufted Pansies (in variety). Verbena 
venosa, Pentstcmons (in variety), Antir¬ 
rhinums, Cosmos, Campanulas (dwarf and 
tall) (in variety). Phacelia campanttlaria. 
Mini til us (in variety), Hemerocallis (in 
variety), Lythrum roseum, Epilobiums, 
Lysimachias, Polygonums, Cyperus (in 
variety), Eagittarias, Nymphwas (in 
variety), Aponogeton, Jr is Kirmpferi, Arte- 
misias (in variety), Vunkias, Heucheras 
(in variety), Eedums (in variety). Con¬ 
volvulus Cncorum, C. mauritanicus, 
Linarias, Oxalis floribunda, Veronica 
Lyalli, V. Candida, Eilenc Echafta, Andro- 
sace lanuginosa, Onosma tauricum. Plum¬ 
bago Larpentw, Pentstemon heterophyllus, 
Dianthus (in variety), Francoa sonchi- 
folia, Gentiana asclepiadea, G. septern- 
fida, Dryas octopetala, JEthionema coridi- 
folium, l*otentillas (in variety), Gypso- 
philas, Saxifraga Fortunei, Lithospermum 
prostratum, Acantholimon glumaccum, 
tfcabiosa parnassia, Anthericums, Ra- 
tnondia pyrenaica, Parochetus communis, 
Sapotiarias, Mat ice (in variety), Lavender, 
Ericas (in variety). 

The week’s work. —Many of the earlier 
varieties of climbing Roses have ceased 
blooming. These are being overhauled 
and some of the old growths cut out to 
allow room for the young basal shoots. 
\Vhere there are more shoots than are re¬ 
quired the weaker ones are cut clean away, 
retaining only sufficient of the stronger 
branches to furnish the allotted space. It 
is a mistake to tie in too many snoots, as 
unless they ripen properly the results will 
not be satisfactory next season. 

Some of the old plants of Tufted Pan¬ 
sies have been cut down to encourage 
young growth suitable for cuttings. From 
these plants good cuttings will be ob¬ 
tained by the end of the present month or 
early in September. Tufted Pansies may 
also lie propagated at the present time by 
dividing the old plants ana planting them 
in a border, but cuttings are preferable. 
Montbretias are now developing their 
flower-spikes. The newer hybrids are dis¬ 
tinct improvements on the old, M. cro- 
cosmispflora producing flowers on large, 
arching sprays, while many of the indivi¬ 
dual blooms are from 2 inche-s to 3 inches 
in diameter. If the ground is dry, give 
a good soaking of water. The spikes re¬ 
main in condition for several days when 
cut, and are extremely useful for house 
or table decoration. The flower^spikes of 
Gladioli should be secured to suitable 
stakes without delay. Hoe the ground 
at frequent intervals, _and if the weather 
is very dry water freely whil^th^ spikes 
are still developing,%jlriefc IcunrtjpiliLbeing 


desirable when the flowers are fully open. 
Let the watering be followed by a mulch 
of some light material to conserve the 
moisture. Evergreen and deciduous 
hedges may now be pruned. The present 
is a suitable time to attend to all shrubs, 
such as specimen Yews and other Conifers, 
with a view to removing unshapely growths 
and weak shoots. If this annual pruning 
is carried out neatly and regularly the 
trees and shrubs will scarcely show that 
they have been pruned. 

F. IV. Gallop. 

Lilford Hall Gardens, Oundle, Northants. 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Peaches and Nectarines —The training 
in of the young shoots on outdoor trees 
should not be neglected, as so much of 
next season’s success depends on the atten¬ 
tion given to this matter now. Super¬ 
fluous young wood should be cut out w r hile 
the work is going on, as it is only a waste 
of energy to train in more wood than is re¬ 
quired. Train the young shoots retained 
as straight as possible, securing them to 
the wall with snreds and nails if the wall 
is not wired. The training should be 
effected in such a way that tne fruit as it 
develops will not be unduly shaded. It is 
a good plan when the main branches are 
quite unprotected to train young shoots 
on the part facing outwards to prevent the 
sun overheating the sap and injuring the 
trees. The covering of bare main branches 
in this way also adds to the appearance of 
the trees. In addition to keeping the 
trees well washed, feeding from the sur¬ 
face, either with artificials or liquid 
manure, and maintaining the mulch in 
working order are other details .which 
should not be overlooked. When water is 
laid on and hydrants fixed at convenient 
spots in the garden watering and washing 
can then be quickly effected with the aid 
of india-rubber hose. 

Apples. —The fruits on the early varie¬ 
ties of cooking Apples are now of a useful 
size for the kitchen, so where the trees are 
heavily laden and thinning has to be done 
the latter may be carried out piecemeal 
fashion and waste avoided. 

Grafted trees. —The ligatures may now 
be removed altogether from trees operated 
on in the spring, and to avoid the risk of 
the new growth on the scions being broken 
off by rough winds secure it to sticks, 
which should be tied on to the branches 
below where the grafting took place. All 
growths emanating from the stock should 
be rigorously suppressed. 

Late Strawberries. —If necessary to in¬ 
crease the stock of any particular variety, 
the requisite number of runners should be 
layered at once into small 60 pots filled 
with rich soil. If young plants are not re¬ 
quired, get all runners and old leaves cut 
away, hoe off weeds, and well mulch with 
decayed manure after clearing the rubbish 
away. Keep the roots of perpetual varie¬ 
ties well supplied with water in dry 
weather. 

Spring-sown Onions. —Compared with 
previous seasons, these are very backward, 
and will need every encouragement to get 
them fully matured ere autumn sets in. 
The soil should, therefore, be kept well 
stirred between the row's and a fertiliser 
sprinkled on the surface occasionally and 
hoed in. 

Spinach. —More of this should now be 
sown. As there is less likelihood of its 
running to seed now, a much larger 
breadth should be got in of both the 
summer and winter varieties. The latter 
will, of course, furnish a supply during 
the early part of w’inter. Several good 
rows of the Perpetual or Spinach Beet 
should be sown, when large enough this 
can, if necessary, be transplanted. This 
proved a veritable sheet anchor last winter 
and spring, so that it will be wise to be 
prepared with a good quantity of it for the 
coming winter. 

Frenoh Beans. —If there is a cold pit at 
liberty which will not be wanted for any 


particular purpose before the end of the 
year it may be made ready and sown with 
French Beans for autumn use. Canadian 
Wonder and Ne Plus Ultra are two good 
varieties, although any variety may be 
used. 

Early and second early Potatoes should 
be lifted and stored as there will be a 
danger of the tubers, if left any longer in 
the warm, moist soil, starting to grow'.again, 
and thus become spoilt. A good quantity of 
both or sufficient for future needs should 
be placed on one side and laid out in single 
layers if space permits. The ground thus 
vacant can then be filled with Cabbages, 
Coleworts, or winter Greens, or as is oft- 
times the rule in private establishments, 
planted w’ith Strawberries. If utilised for 
the former, set the plants out in drills 
drawn some 3 inches to 4 inches in depth. 
When the plants have made some amount 
of growth the drills may be filled in, which 
will steady the plants and leave a less 
length of stem exposed to the elements in 
the case of winter Greens. 

LatO Melons. —If fruits are required in 
late autumn it is time the plants were set 
out. A house which can when required be 
w T ell heated is necessary for the growing of 
this late crop. Unless there is an 
abundant supply of bottom heat the plants 
w’ill be best grown in pots or boxes. If 
the cordon principle of cultivation is 
adopted the plants will fruit quickly, and 
if tne grow'er is satisfied to take the first 
two or three fruits w hich set on each plant 
there will be a still further 'gain in point 
of time. If possible, give the structure a 
clean down and whitewash the walls 
beforehand. 

Cuoumbcrs.— For a late crop it is better 
to set out young plants at once than to 
endeavour to carry on with any which are, 
through having been in bearing since the 
spring, in a partially exhausted condition. 
To ensure quick grow'th, and to maintain 
the plants m a vigorous bearing condition 
afterwards w’hen daylight decreases and 
the nights become chilly the house should 
be furnished with an ample quantity of 
hot-w'ater piping so that the requisite de¬ 
gree of heat can be kept up without resort¬ 
ing to hard firing. A. W. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Musoat Grapes in the early house which 
are ripe must not be exposed to the full 
sun, or the berries will become brown. It 
is a good plan to place a piece of tissue 
paper over each bunch as a preventive. 
Where only a few bunches are left it is ad¬ 
visable to cut them with a portion of the 
shoot, and place them in bottles in a cool 
room. The nouse can then be throw'n open 
and the foliage given a vigorous syringing. 
The borders should also be given a good 
watering. If the leaves are affected with 
red-spider or thrip no effort should be 
spared to destroy these pests. A thorough 
spraying with a solution of Gishurst com¬ 
pound late in the afternoon will be found 
effective. Grapes still swelling should be 
encouraged to ripen, for all Grapes should 
now be showing signs of colour. Most 
varieties require fully six weeks or eight 
weeks after commencing to colour to reach 
a stage when they are fit for the table. 
Take every care to keep the houses charged 
with moisture. Use the syringe freely, 
and if red-spider is noticed employ means 
to check it. Choose a clear, warm evening 
after the sun has lost its power, and give 
the Vines a drenching overhead with clear, 
soft water, w'etting every part of the 
foliage both above and below. Allow time, 
if possible, for the foliage to become dry 
the same evening, and it necessary to en¬ 
sure this, permit a little extra heat from 
the hot-water pipes with a little more top 
ventilation. If this syringing is carefully 
done the berries will not be in the least 
marked, and it is the best way to rid a 
vinery of this troublesome pest. Many 
persons prefer syringing with an insecti¬ 
cide, but this is a long and tedious task, 
and generally results in torn and scalded 
leaves, as well as marked berries. Any 
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\ ines which arc still growing should be 
pinched regularly. Some varieties, such 
as Madresfield Court, Gros Colman, and 
Mrs. Pince, are benefited by allowing a 
little extra growth to remain as tne berries 
commence to colour, this preventing the 
berries from splitting. At the same time 
do not allow the growths to become so 
dense as to exclude the light for all these 
varieties are sun lovers, and rarely finish 
their bunches satisfactorily if subjected 
to too much shade. 

Perpetual-flowering Carnations intended 
for winter blooming are now growing 
freely, and, having filled the pots with 
roots, they are now afforded weak stimu¬ 
lants. The staking of the plants is car¬ 
ried out as time permits, light Bamboo 
stakes from 3 feet to 4 feet in length 
being the best. Lightly loop up all the 
leading growths so as to keep the plants 
shapely, and in making the ties keep them 
below the point where the stems are likely 
to be cut. 

Chrysanthemums —The earliest batch 
has now filled the pots with roots and re¬ 
quires much water. Afford slight applica¬ 
tions of stimulants, hut do not over-feed 
them, or rank, soft growth will result. 
Superfluous shoots must be removed early. 
The necessary tying of the shoots must be 
attended to. Guard • against aphis and 
mildew by spraying the plants with 
Quassia extract or any other approved 
insecticide. 


Freesias. —To obtain early flowers of 
Freesias a batch should be [lotted at once. 
For general purposes 5-inch pots will he 
found the most convenient. The potting 
soil should lie of a rather light, sandy 
nature, containing a good proportion of 
sifted leaf-soil. About eight of the largest- 
sized bulbs should be placed in a 5-inch pot, 
covering them with art inch deep of soil. 
Place the pots in an indicated frame, and 
coyer them with leaf-mould to keep the soil 
moist without watering them until growth 
commences. 


Potatoes. ! have never seen the Potato 
crop, including early, mid-season, and late 
varieties, look more promising than it 
does this season. With a continuance of 
fine weather, not only should the crop he 
heavy, hut it may he expected that the 
quality will he of the highest. All varie¬ 
ties should he lifted immediately the 
growth is completed. A mistaken idea 
exists that unless the tubers are thoroughly 
ripened, so mu eh so that the skins cannot 
he easily rubbed olf, the crop is not ready 
for lifting, the consequence being that in 
many cases disease attacks them, and a 
very largo proportion of the crop becomes 
useless. The rubbing of the skin, though 
a little unsightly at the time, does not im¬ 
pair the keeping qualities, as in a very 
short time the skin heals over and the 
tubers are none the worse. 


Cauliflowers.— The autumn varieties of 
Cauliflowers will soon he turning in. To 
ensure fine, white heads, liberal supplies of 
manure water should he given. Tie the 
leaves together directly a, plant show's 
signs of developing a curd, in order to have 
the heads white and of the best quality. 
If it is found that they are coming into 
use too fast, some of {he plants may be 
taken up and placed in a cool shed, where 
they will keep good for several days. 


Celery. —The whole of this crop ought 
now' to be growing freely. It is absolutely 
necessary, however, to have it in perfec¬ 
tion that the plants he kept well drenched 
with water, both overhead and at the 
roots ; in dry weather, indeed, it is hardly 
possible to give too much, and at every 
third watering either farmyard liquid or 
house sewage should he given. Remove 
all side growths, split and deformed leaves, 
hand-pick the maggot-infested leaves and 
consign them to the fire where hadlv 
attacked. Continue to earth up the plants 
at short intervals, this being the proper 
method to blanch Celery. Also dust over 
the foliage with soot'"hi the earlj |norning 
w’hil c OT|ft i^ith jdewl 


Mushrooms. —Preparations will now be 
made for an autumn supply of Mushrooms. 
The house intended for furnishing these 
will be thoroughly cleansed and washed 
with hot lime at the earliest opportunity. 
The horse-droppings are collected daily 
and laid in a dry, open shed to he turned 
frequently. When almost ready for re¬ 
moval to the Mushroom-house they are 
placed a little closer together until the 
temperature reaches 90 (legs., when they 
are turned thoroughly and removed to the 
Mush room-ho use, spread out on the bed, 
and rammed firmly so that when finished 
the lied will be 14 inches deep. When the 
temperature drops to 80 (legs, the spawn 
should he inserted 2 inches deep and the 
whole bed made perfectly firm and even, 
fn a day or two afterwards a covering of 
loam should be placed evenly over the bed 
and beaten lightly with the back of a spade. 
The temperature of the house should be 
about GO degs., and frequent damping 
with the syringe is necessary to main¬ 
tain a moist atmosphere. F. W. G. 


SCOTLAND. 

8owing Cabbage seed _The time is at 

hand when the earliest sowing of seeds to 
provide plants for spring cutting must be 
made. It is a mistake to sow' too early, 
plants from such sowings showing a 
marked tendency to bolt. It is soon 
enough to think of sowing during the last 
ten days of July. My favourite date is 
the 2Gth of the month, but a day or two on 
either side of that date is immaterial. 
K very one has his favourite varieties— 
Ellam’s Early, Harbinger, Mein’s No. 1, 
and April are all good kinds for the first 
sowing. It makes little difference whether 
the seeds ho sown in drills or broadcast. 
The seedlings can perhaps be kept cleaner 
when sown in drills, but, ou the other 
baud, when the seed is broadcasted the 
plants are sturdier, less liable to become 
drawn and spindly, and there is not the 
same necessity for pricking them off into 
nursery hods. One point is insisted upon 
—namely, that the quarter selected for the 
seed-bed must be moderately firm. It is 
inadvisable, therefore, to dig and especi¬ 
ally to manure the seed-bed. Some ot the 
finest Cabbages I ever saw were raised in 
the corner of an orchard, of course w'ell 
exposed to the sun. The turves were 
merely turned over, grass side down, 
thfe seeds sown upon them and raked 
lightly in. At this season of the year it is 
needful to remember that the beetle which 
in dry weather plays havoc* among Turnips 
may attack germinating Cabbage seeds, 
and steps must bo taken to keep this pest 
at hay. As soon as the soil gives 
symptoms of cracking under the pressure of 
the expanding seeds let it be thoroughly 
watered and w’ell dusted with soot. This 
treatment if periodically renewed will 
prove effective. Should sparrows be 
troublesome, it will suffice if previous to 
sowing, the seeds are damped and well 
coated with red lead. This saves the 
trouble involved in netting the seed-bed. 

Sweet Peas. —As has been previously 
indicated, Sweet Peas during the present 
season have not been grow n in such quan¬ 
tity ris has hitherto been the case. Nor 
have they received the very favourable 
situations which are generally allotted to 
them and which they certainly deserve. 
Nevertheless, slightly over two dozen 
varieties are grown, chiefly in good-sized 
groups of each kind. Growth has been 
excellent, and on a somewhat retentive 
soil the drought experienced during the 
past fortnight has not visibly distressed 
the plants. Blooms are long-stemmed and 
of good substance, and during the week, 
after sundown, an application of sulphate 
of ammonia has been well watered in round 
the roots. This chemical, I think, tends 
to give a greater brightness to the colour 
in the case of Sweet Peas. The blooms 
ought to be cut when the earliest bud of 
the stem is just on the point of expanding. 
Taken at this stage, they open very pure, 
and last longer than if cut w'hen they are 


fully expanded. For mixing with them, 
Asperula hexaphylla supplies a substitute 
until Gypsophila is in flower. Lately it 
was recorded in Gardening that A. hexa¬ 
phylla has an objectionable odour. I have 
never heard any complaints regarding this, 
which has been freely used for years in 
conjunction with Sweet Peas. Probably 
the perfume of the Peas neutralises it. 

StOVft. — At this time, when rain 
water may possibly be scarce, care ought 
to be exercised in syringing. Hard water 
may certainly he softened by exposing it 
to the air for a time before using; hut when 
lime is known to he present it is better 
temporarily to suspend syringing. Where 
this has to be done the needful moisture 
must be supplied by freely damping the 
paths in the morning, at mid-day, and 
again in the afternoon. Climbers may he 
allowed a little liberty. Some of the 
older roof plants are again making their 
appearance. The other day I was asked 
to name a plant in a small pot which had 
been received in a neighbouring garden. 
It was recognised as an old favourite, 
Pergularia odoratissima. which grows 
rapidly and is alike useful in pots or 
planted out. In the latter case it must 
not have too much root space. Its blooms 
are of a greenish-yellow shade, not, per¬ 
haps, particularly showy, but very fragrant 
—more especially at night. Gloxinias now- 
make an excellent show. Good, erect- 
flowering seedlings ought to be labelled 
with a view to propagation by means of 
leaves at a later date. Lorraine Begonias 
may he potted on as occasion requires, ami 
the same remark applies to Gesneras. 
Pancratiums will shortly he showing the 
flower-spike, and may be assisted with 
weak stimulants. The Torenias — T. 
asiatica in particular—make good basket 
plants. 

Hydrangea panioulata grand iflora.— 

After blooming under glass, plants of this 
useful subject may be planted out or 
plunged in an ash-bed in the pots which 
they occupy. To keep the plants symme¬ 
trical hard pruning is necessary, and they 
ought never to he subjected to any great 
heat, but brought along gently. Cuttings 
strike readily in a cool pit even when show¬ 
ing the bud. 

Valotta purpurea. — The Scarborough 
Lily, by reason of its vivid blooms, is a 
general favourite. Plants now developing 
the spikes are given a little chemical 
manure in solution. As is w'ell known. V. 
purpurea succeeds best when allowed to 
become quite pot-bound, and a 9-inch pot 
full of bulbs makes a fine specimen. 
Among greenhouse plants which are at the 
present time effective may be mentioned 
the 

Statlces. —Young pieces rooted in spring 
and grow'n along quietly have how been 
transferred to 7-incli pots. In these the 
display, hitherto given by older plants in 
9-inch pots, w ill lie carried on till well into 
autumn. Sta-tices are not liow so fre¬ 
quently met with in collections of green¬ 
house plants, but they are very useful, and 
were at one time much thought of for ex¬ 
hibition. Two of the best varieties are S. 
Holfordi and S. profusa. 

Vegetable garden.— The crops of Pota¬ 
toes are. so far, promising. Celery, re¬ 
cently planted, has required almost daily 
watering during the present dry spell, and 
it is evident that late sowings of Turnips 
will have to he renewed. The last of the 
Climbing French Beans was staked dur¬ 
ing the week, and a sowing of Canadian 
Wonder was put in. This is rather a 
speculative sowing, but, as the exposure 
is good, a useful late crop may possibly lie 
obtained. More Chervil was sown, and 
Potato Onions were lifted. These are a 
good and satisfactory crop. Shallots are 
ripening well after being harvested, and 
a planting of selected cloves will be made 
from these when rain falls. 


W. McGi'ffog. 

Bahnac Gardens, Kircudbright. 
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LAW AND CUSTOM. 

SWARMING BEES. 

Wiio May Claim Them? 

A lew (lays ago a man asked me whether 
lie was entitled to keep possession of two 
swarms of bees which had settled in his 
garden and which he had successfully 
hived. It appeared that there was a 
claimant for one of the swarms, and so it 
was necessary to go into the law upon the 
subject a little carefully in order to deter¬ 
mine what the position was. 

What I may call our Bee Law is really 
founded on the ancient Roman legal 
system, which had a special code in regard 
tn modes of acquiring ownership. In the 
eyes of the Romans, says Dr. Hunter, the 
well-known authority on Roman law, all 
untamed living creatures, whether their 
habitat be the air, the laud, or the sea, 
were “ res nullius ” and became the pro- 
]*'rty of the i**rson by whom they were 
captured. (“Res nullius” simply means 
** the property of no man.”) Rome, he 
says, had no game laws. A man might be 
forbidden to go upon another’s land to 
hunt or snare birds, but if he went and 
actually caught any bird or beast they be¬ 
came his property. A bir l or beast that 
was wounded belonged .to him that actually 
took ir, and not to him that struck the 
blow. If a wild creature, after being 
caught, escai>cd either out of sight or prac¬ 
tically out of reach, it was again con¬ 
sidered res nullius, and open to the first 
captor. Domesticated and tamed animals 
were not considered res nullius, and any 
appropriation of them without the will of 
their owner was theft. Pigeons and pea¬ 
cocks and birds might go beyond the reach 
of their owner, but yet return. So long 
as they did not lose the habit of returning 
they were considered as domesticated 
animals. When bees hived, the joung 
swarm belonged to the owner of the bees 
so long as he kept them in view and could 
follow them up, otherw ise they became the 
property of the first person that hived 
them. 

Now', that statement of the Roman law T 
practically coincides with what obtains in 
England to-day. If a man finds anything 
in a state of Nature it undoubtedly be¬ 
comes his property forthwith. Thus, if a 
man goes digging for diamonds in a place 
where he is entitled to dig he is the owner 
<>r any diamonds he may find, but w’ith 
bees the case is somewhat different, be 
cause it is .practically imi>ossible to say 
whether a swarm of boos ever did belong 
t<» any previous owner or w hether they are 
in a state of Nature. The law', therefore, 
is that a man may take possession of a 
swarm that settles in his garden, but if 
another man can prove that they W'cre 
originally his bees he is entitled to have 
them back from their captor. This gave 
rise to the popular idea that a young 
swarm cannot be claimed unless it has 
been followed up by its owner and kept in 
view' from the time it took wing to the 
time it settled on the premises of the per¬ 
son who raptured it. That, I say, is the 
jKjpular idea, but it is not quite correct. 
There is this material difference between 
our legal system and the Roman legal 
system as touching the ownership of a 
swarm of bees that, whereas, as Dr. 
Hunter said, the Romans required the 
original owner to keep the errant swarm 
in view' and follow it up, we only require 
proi*er proof of ownership, and there are 
various ways of proving the identity of a 
particular sw r arm, ao, for example, some¬ 
thing connected w'ith the breed which 
w'ould enable them to be identified, or the 
fact that no other swarms were missing in 
the neighbourhood,y^rVarioue othfr items 



of evidence. It is, therefore, important 
that a man who takes possession of a 
swarm of bees should bear in mind that 
he may be liable to an action of detinue in 
the County Court in respect to them, and 
he should not do what often is done—more 
or less bluntly refuse to go into the ques¬ 
tion with any claimant who may put in an 
ap]>earanee. On the other hand, a man 
who is going to claim that he is the owner 
of a swarm of bees-which has been hived 
by one of his neighbours must remember 
that while he is quite entitled to enter such 
a claim and pursue it In the County Court 
the burden of proof of ownership w ill rest 
uiK>n his own shoulders. Lex. 


BEES. 

RIPE AND UNRIPE HONEY. 

(Reply to “A Novice.”) 

Ripe honey is that which is in perfect 
condition for use and for keeping. It is 
honey in the condition in which the bee 
stores it away for use in the hive. Clearly, 
this is when it is sealed or capped over. 
The bees will not cap any cell over until 
the honey in it is quite fit, or “ ripe,” as 
the bee-keepers term it. Before it becomes 
so a certain amount of water has to be 
evaporated from it. This is effected by 
raising the temperature of the hive, and 
therefore of each filled cell, through the 
process of “ fanning.” I suppose this 
temperature may be said to range from 
about 80 degrees Fa hr. to 05 degs. Fa hr., 
which draws the superfluous moisture from 
the honey, driving it out through the hive 
entrance. The honey is thereby thickened. 
Unripe honey is that which is not capped. 
It is thin through an over-abundance of 
water. The bee lias not finished with it. 
It is not in condition for man or bee, and 
will not keep. 

From wiiat has been said it follows that 
the bee-master must make sure of the 
ripeness of hie honey before storing' it, or 
fermentation will ensue. Also, unripe 
honey should be rii»ened, Jest through be¬ 
ing mixed with ripe, after extracting (and 
there are often a few’ uncapjied cells in 
combs), it spoil the w'hole. The third de¬ 
duction is that the bees’ method of doing 
this is clearly the best, namely, evapora¬ 
tion by beat. All this sounds very terrify¬ 
ing to the novice, and most books do not 
afford much in the way of simple help. 
Let me try to set “A Novice’s” fears at 
rest. 

Firstly, try to leave your frames with 
the bees until all cells are sealed over. 
Thus your honey will be good and safe. 
Next, if you have several frames with 
much unsealed honey, empty the extractor, 
put them in, without uncapping, and gently 
turn the handle. Being thin the unripe 
honey will come out easily, leaving the 
sealed cells unhurt. Run it off and clean 
the extractor. Give such honey back to 
your bees sometime, or eat it at once, or 
treat it as suggested below. Thirdly, ex¬ 
tract all together, sealed and unsealed, 
and ripen off. The ideal method is to set 
the mixed extracted honey in vessels with 
wide mouths in a temperature of 80 degs. 
Fa hr. The advertised ripeners are good, 
which enable the thick honey to be drawn 
off from below, instead of, as with pans, 
etc., skimming off the thin honey at the 
top. This is the ideal, unattainable by 
most, except at considerable trouble and 
expense and space. For ordinary people 
the following method is adequate If the 
honey contain comparatively little from 
unsealed cells run it off from the extrac¬ 
tor, as advised in this column In July 7th 
issue, into the ordinary honey jars, or 
others with wide mouths. Let them stand 
open, with a cover thrown over all to keep 


out dust and flies, fqr a few’ days in a 
warm place, such as a kitchen. A white 
froth will appear with a little thin water 
and honey beneath, easily detected. Skim 
these off together, at more than one opera¬ 
tion if necessary. It is all clean and good, 
the scum being composed of only minute 
air bubbles and very small particles of 
pollen and wax. Fill all jars up again 
from a ripe jar, put covers on, and store in 
a dry place. I am to-day using honey 
ripened in this manner a year ago. It 
granulated solid right through and evenly, 
and I am certain it is as good as if treated 
in the w'ay most books tell us. As a rule, 
we do not have much unripe honey 
separated from the other, but supposing 
w’c have, it is always possible to ripen it 
by setting the jars in a saucepan of hot 
water. As the honey reaches a tempera¬ 
ture of (say) 80 degs. Fnlir. moisture w ill 
be thrown off and the honey will become 
less in bulk, but greater in density or 
thickness. It will, in fact, become ripe. 
One’s own judgment must decide when the 
honey is thick enough. 

The best receptacles for honey are bottles 
w'ith screw' caps, with a thin cork wad in¬ 
side. See that this cork wad is clean, and 
soak it in water for a few hours before 
using. Such bottles are not by any means 
necessary, though they are most con¬ 
venient. My own practice is to use any¬ 
thing not w'ith a narrow’ mouth which can 
be made air and damp proof as with jams. 
My honey has always kept well, and I have 
always had far more honey than I have 
had bottles of the correct type into which 
to put it. Ii. R. II. 


BOOK& 


“ONE HUNDRED POINTS IN FOOD 
ECONOMY.”* 

There is a great rush of publications and 
books on the food question, but we fear 
they are often produced without much 
consideration or experience of the subject. 
Our part is to confine ourselves to tlie 
references to vegetables in this wrork. 
Under Jerusalem Artichokes we read that 
they are not nourishing. This is quite 
w’rong. They are nourishing, and of fine 
flavour when properly cooked. A dozen or 
so recipes that had passed through the 
hands of a good cook would have been a 
great improvement to the work. In 
another passage Rice is declared to be an 
essentially summer food, whereas it is an 
excellent food all the year round. It is a 
poor book and not worth half its price. 


THE HERB GARDEN. 

Mrs. J. D. Ellis, M.A., has published, 
through the National Herb Growing As¬ 
sociation, of Queen Anne’s Chambers, 
Westminster, a little work entitled “ Herbs 
Used in Medicine.” It lias sixteen coloured 
plates by Miss Barlow. It is a useful, 
practical work for those interested in the 
subject. Personally, we are inclined to 
think there is a tendency on the part of 
those engaged in herb growing to 
exaggerate the importance of the work. 
There is room, doubtless, in ordinary times 
for a limited production of herbs for 
medicinal purioses, but with many doctors 
telling us to use less drugs there certainly 
seems less reason for making a serious 
business of medicinal herb-growing. A 
word of warning is, perhaps, necessary as 
to the value of preparations made from 
herbs. In country districts we find a 
general impression that all decoctions from 
herbs are beneficial. Some doubtless are, 
but, on the other hand, some are really 
dangerous. All herbal remedies should be 
used w'ith care. 


“ By J. Grant. Ramsav. Principal of the Institute of 
Hyjriene, with Preface by Prof. Halliburton. Messrs. G. 
Bell and Sons, Is. Original from 
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ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

July 31st, 1917. 

Hardy plants were the dominating fea¬ 
ture of the fortnightly meeting held on the 
above date, herbaceous Phloxes, Gladioli, 
and Hollyhocks being responsible for the 
greater displays. Flowering trees and 
shrubs were also interesting. Fruit was 
represented by a small collection of Apples, 
Orchids being but sparsely shown. The 
show of British-grown bulbs added to the 
interest of the meeting, while showing the 
possibilities of high-class bulb cultivation 
in our own country. 

HARDY PLANTS. 

Of these Mr. J. C. Allgrove staged more 
than one important novelty, while 
arranging the finest group of Thalictruin 
dipterocarpum we have yet seen. This 
graceful and elegant species was also given 
a first class certificate, having received an 
Award of Merit some years ago. The con¬ 
trast of violet-purple sepals and creamy 
anthers is very beautiful, its stature 5 feet 
to 6 feet with abundant flowering creating 
a pretty picture. Anemone vitifolia 
tomentosa, a vigorous-growing form with 
clusters of rosy flowers on yard-high stems, 
w T as most effective, while Gentiana Pur- 
domi, a newr Chinese species of procum¬ 
bent habit and intense blue flowers, was 
also excellent. Each of these gained an 
Award of Merit. Well-grown examples of 
Astilbe slmplicifolia, with creamy plumes 
barely a foot high, the rarely seen 
Anemonopsis macrophylla with drooping 
pink flowers, and the rich blue Campanula 
haylodgensis fl.-pl., a charming trailing 
rock plant for August, were other interest¬ 
ing and beautiful plants from the same 
source. In that from Mr. G. Reuthe, 
Micromeria croatica was of interest. 
Thyme-like in habit, erect, with crowded 
spikes of pink flowers, it would be useful 
in the rock garden. Campanula Warley, 
a less vigorous-growing C. haylodgensis 
fl.-pl. with flowers of like colour, C. Stans- 
fieldi, Mimulus primulinus with golden 
flowers, and Potygonum amplexicaule 
atropurpureum were some of the good 
things. Hardy plants were shown by Mr. 
II. Close, Orpington. 

HOLLYHOCKS. 

These were splendidly shown by Messrs. 
James Yert and Sons, Saffron Walden, 
successors to Messrs. Webb and Brand, the 
jierfect health and freedom from disease 
appealing to us as much as the beauty and 
variety of the strain. Towering, well- 
furnished spikes formed a good back¬ 
ground to a front row of boxes with blooms 
in different shades of colour. Some dis¬ 
tinct sorts w r ere Crimson Queen, Primrose 
Queen, Walden (yellow’), Apple Blossom, 
Alba superba, Ovid (cerise), Princess (deep 
rose), Black Knight, and Salmon Queen. 
Nothing so fine os these has been shown 
during recent years. 

GLADIOLI. 

A full table of these played a promluent 
part in a not too large an exhibition, the 
group being composed of a series of the 
hybrids of G. primulinus and large- 
flowered sorts. Those of the first-named 
set are becoming rather numerous, some 
of the best being Golden Girl, Early Morn 
(apricot and carmine), Sylph (orange- 
yellow), and Josephine Kelway (cream- 
vellow, shaded rose). The best of the 
large-flow T ered Gandavensis sorts were 
Mrs. Cecil Barry (yellow and red), Lloyd 
George (light scarlet), King of Gladioli 
(salmon-scarlet, yellow spotted), and 
James William Kelway (crimson-scarlet). 
Painted Lady (w’hite, crimson blotched) 
and Sunspot (pale salmon with big blotches 
of vermilion-8cantet> displayed Jot a little 
Digitized by <HC 


of the G. Nanceianus influence. All were 
show-n by Messrs. James Kelway and Son. 

HERBACEOUS PHLOXES. 

These, considering the heavy rain im¬ 
mediately preceding the show, were very 
good, a full table of them, mostly of im¬ 
posing stands of one colour, being set up. 
Some of the best were the new T soft salmon 
Mrs. A. W. Alder, the indispensable Eliza¬ 
beth Campbell (certainly one of the best 
pinks), Widar (rich violet, white centre), 
Rev. Gilbert Rayner (intense salmon- 
scarlet), Doreen (beautiful salmon), 
Antoine Mercie (soft mauve with creamy 
eye), F. A. Buchner (w T hite), and Europe 
(snow-white with carmine eye). The ex¬ 
hibitor was Mr. H. J. Jones, Lewisham. 

GREENHOUSE PLANTS. 

To this department Messrs. II. B. May 
and Sons contributed some choice Ferns, 
particularly of the newer forms of Nephro- 
lepis, as N. Mills! and N. gracillima. 
Davallia nobilis \vas very good, also 
Selaginella eaesia arborea and S. Emiliaua 
aurea. The richly glaucous Polypodium 
Mayl and P. glaucum crispum were the 
more striking and ornamental of those 
shown. Hardy crested Seolopendrims and 
the choicer Polystichums were also freely 
shown. Mr. H. J. Elwes showed Bomareas, 
Crinums, Alstromerias, Campanula Vidali, 
Hedychium Gardnerianum, and others. 
In a fine group of Carnations Messrs. 
Allw’ood Brothers had the new* salmon- 
coloured Princess Victoria in capital 
form, also Circe (heliotrope fancy, very 
distinct) with Champion (rich scarlet), 
Salmon Enchantress, and Bishton Wonder, 
which is now of a much lighter shade of 
colour than a few weeks ago. 

SHRUBS. 

In a rather extensive group Mr. L. R. 
Russell showed a number having varie¬ 
gated leafage that certainly does not im¬ 
press one with their vigour. Much more 
pleasing w r ere such as Ilex latifolia and 
the graceful Salix rosmariuifolia, which, 
in its silvery effects, is one of the most 
beautiful. Acer platanoides Drummond!, 
Cornus sanguinea in fruit, and the 
Menziesias in flow T er w ? ere also noted. 
Messrs. J. Oheal and Sons also contributed 
not a few interesting things, notably 
Spiraea sorbifolia Stellipedo (W'hite and 
graceful, and continuous-flowering), S. 
Anthony Waterer,- Tamarix of sorts, 
Robinia Kelseyi in seed, Elieagnus multi- 
florus (scarlet with Aucuba-like berries), 
and Hypericum patulum Henryl, whose 
cupped flow’ers of refined golden hue are 
very beautiful. Calyeanthus occidentals 
and a variety of Ceanothus were also 
show-n. 

ORCHIDS. ! 

Two exhibitors staged small collections, 
Messrs. Armstrong and Brown securing an 
Aw’ard of Merit for Cattleya Rosita 
(Orchidhurst variety), w f hieh has rosy- 
salmon petals and sepals, and broad crim¬ 
son lip with yellow’ base. Cattleya illus- 
tris (Orcliidhurst variety) is of rich golden 
hue marked by crimson at the tips of the 
fringed lip. Cattleya Saturn alba and a 
series of Odontoglossums were noted. In 
Messrs. Charlesw r orth’s collection Miltonias 
were prominent, M. Hyeana, M. vexillaria 
superba, and M. v. Cordelia being noted. 
The pure white Odontoglossum excellens 
xanthotes and Lselio-Cattleya Appam 
(yellow* sepals and crimson lip) were 
others of note. 

FRUIT AND VEGETABLES. 

The only vegetable exhibit was a dish of 
Dobbie’s Broad Windsor Bean, which re¬ 
cently gained an Award of Merit at Wisley. 
Mr. H. Close contributed branches of The 
Czar Plum heavily laden with fruits. 


From Messrs. S. Spooner and Sons came a 
small collection of Apples; early sorts as 
Mr. Gladstone, Beauty of Bath (a particu¬ 
larly good sample), Langley Pippin, and 
Early Margaret, later cooking sorts as 
Pott’s Seedling, Grenadier, and White 
Transparent being also w T ell shown. 

A complete list of the certificated plants 
and medals awarded will be found in our 
advertisement columns. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

Questions. —Queries and answers art in 
sorted in Gardening free of charge if corre¬ 
spondents follow these rules : All communication 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to (he Editor o/'Cardeniko, 
63, Lincolns Inn Fields , London, IK. C. 2. 
Letters on business should be sent to the Pub¬ 
lisher. The name and address of the sender 
are required in addition to any designation he 
may desire to be used in the paper. When 
more than one query is sent each should be on a 
separate piece of paper , the name and address 
being added to each. As Gardening has to be 
sent to press some days in advance of dale, 
queries cannot ahoays be replied to in the issue 
immediately following their receipt. Wt do not 
reply to queries by post. 

Naming plants. —All who wish their 
plants to be rightly named should send fair 
examples of each—the stem , leaf, flower , or fruit. 
(Snippets of leaves and jwints of shoots are use¬ 
less. ) Not more than four plants should be sent 
in any one week by the same correspondent. 
Where more than one kind is sent they should he 
numbered. Of conifers the fruit should always 
be sent. 

Naming fruit. —Several specimens in dif¬ 
ferent stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We hare 
received from several correspondents single speci¬ 
mens of fruits for naming , these in many cases 
being unripe and otherwise poor. We can under * 
lake to name only four varieties at a time. 

FLAJTTS AUD FL0WEB8. 

Mignonette failing ( H . F. W .).—The 
Mignonette w r ould appear to be suffering 
from something deficient in the soil. A 
little winter dressing of lime w ill, we think, 
prove beneficial, at the same time avoiding 
manure. If your soil is heavy you might 
incorporate freely old mortar rubble with 
good results. You can do nothing now for 
the disease-stricken plants. 

Cutting down Malmaison Carnation 
(J. M .).—Malmaison Carnation, after it 
has passed out of flow’er, is usually layered 
to provide plants for blooming the succeed¬ 
ing season. When this kind of Carnation 
is made a speciality of it is customary to 
pick out the best of the yearling plants 
after they cease flowering and give them a 
shift into 9-inch and 10-inch pots, and 
grow them on into large specimens for 
blooming the next year. Some growers 
save the best of these, grow them on again 
the third year, and then throw them away. 
Even then, young stock is always raised 
annually from layers. Malmaisons are not 
cut back in the manner suggested. 

Lilies and Hyaclnthus candicans 
( T. M. D. H .).—Lilies and Hyacintbus 
candicans may be planted in autumn, 
generally to the advantage of both. So 
far as the Lilies go, there may be a diffi¬ 
culty in obtaining supplies of certain kinds, 
those coming annually from Japan and 
those others for which in the past we have 
been relying upon Holland for the chief 
supplies. Importations from both are now. 
we believe, forbidden. This notwithstand¬ 
ing, you should have no difficulty in ob¬ 
taining certain kinds from some of onr 
home growers. You may plant in October 
or November any that are available. 
Some useful sorts would !>e candidum, 
croceum, pyrenaicum, clialcedonicurn, 
testaceum, Hansoni, Martagon, Grayi. 
colchicum, davuricum, Henryi, pomponium, 
pardalinum. and tigrinium in variety. If 
some of tne newe|p ones are required, 
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regale and Willmottee are two choice 
ones, while inquiry should also he made re¬ 
specting home-grown bulbs of any of the 
varieties of L. speciosum. 

FRUIT. 

Warts on Vine leaves ( E .).—The warts 
with which the Vine leaves are affected are 
only small green excrescences that form on 
the backs of the foliage, a sort of extra¬ 
vasation of the sap through the leaf. 
They hurt the leaves, no doubt, as affect¬ 
ing respiration, and are the result of some 
ill-liea 1th in the Vine. The trouble is 
often caused by a too close, warm atmo¬ 
sphere, saturated with moisture, and 
Vines badly affected take a long time to 
recover. 

Scalded Grapes (S. C. Parker ).—'The 
berries you send are scalded. This arises 
nearly always from insufficient ventilation 
at the top of the vinery early in the morn¬ 
ing. The moisture rises during the night, 
when the temperature is low, and adheres 
to the berries, and if air is not admitted 
soon enough in the morning before the 
sun’s rays strike powerfully on the glass, 
scalding is almost sure to take place. It 
is a good plan to leave some air on all 
night at the top of the house, and to warm 
the pipes a little to keep the internal air 
of the vinery rather dry and in motion dur¬ 
ing the night. If this is done scalding 
rarely happens. Some varieties of Grapes 
are more liable to scalding than others, 
the worst in this respect being Lady 
Downe’s, Muscat cf Alexandria, and 
Madresfield Court. 

VEGETABLES. 

Destroying Ants (IF. J. C .).—If you can 
find the nest, opening it and pouring in 
boiling water will soon clear the ants. If 
the nest be in a position where it cannot 
be reached the ants can be trapped whole¬ 
sale by taking a garden-pot, stopping up 
the hole at the bottom, and turning it up¬ 
side down near the centre of the nest; 
then water the ground round the nest well 
and frequently. The ants will soon begin 
to remove their nest to the shelter of the 
pot, which, in the course of a week or two, 
will be found full of ants and their nest. 
The pot and its contents can then be 
thrown into boiling water. If the nest 
is in such a position that this plan cannot 
be adopted, you must persevere in trap¬ 
ping the ants with pieces of sponge soaked 
in treacle or treacle spread on pieces of 
tile, slate, etc. Saucers of sugar-and- 
water, etc., chloride of lime, paraffin, or 
diluted carbolic acid, thrown about their 
haunts, may drive them away. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

Mrs. Shaw. —At any time during the 
autumn, selecting the wood which is firm 
and well ripened, that which has borne 

flowers being the best.- A. M. At .—The 

only reason we can assign for the non¬ 
swelling of the fruit is the fact that you 
have over-cropped the tree. The fruits 
ought to have been thinned, leaving one 
fruit to every square foot in the case of 
Peaches and Nectarines somewhat thicker. 
A great deal, however, depends on the con¬ 
dition of the trees and the amount of 
nourishment given. Had you done this, 
we think you would now have no cause for 
anxiety.—— J. M. Beadnell. —It would be 
advisable to sow the seeds at once, and 
thus prevent them from being dried up. 
It is difficult to say when the bulbs will 
bloom, a great deal depending on the posi¬ 
tion and soil. 

Names of plants.— E. //. Smith. —1, The 
Bugbane (Cimicifuga racernosa) ; 2, Two 
specimens are sent, quite distinct. Which 
do you refer to as No. 2? Please send 

No. 2 again.- E. V. E. T .—1, We do not 

undertake to name Roses; 2, Veronica, 
spicata variety probably; 3, Campanula 
Rapunculus; 4, Iris srp. ; 5, Lychnis, fulgens 
or Haageana variety; (i and 7, Specimens 
too poor. Why not, with tropical heat 
prevailing, have wrapped the specimens in 
damp Moss, so that they might reach us in 
a fresh condition ? 
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Select your Roses from my Coloured Charts 
illustrating 50 varieties direct from 
photographs . 



DON’T MISS THIS 
Special Offer of Plants for Filling Up. 


40 Brussels Sprouts 
40 Cabbage .. 

40 Ked Cabbage 
40 Kale, curled 
40 Colewort.. 

40 Kohl Rabbi 
40 lied Beet plants 
40 Sugar Beet 

AH first-class plants. 


3d I 40 Early Broccoli .. 
3-1 ! 40 .Second early ditto 
3d I 40 Late Broccoli 
3d I 40 Late Queen ditto 
3d | 40 Sprouting Broccoli 
3d ! 40 Savoy Cabbage .. 
3d 50 Cabbage Lettuce 
3d I 50 Cos Lettuce 


All orders over 1/6 post free. 

S. G. LEIGH, Broughton, HANTS. 

25 Years’ Record 

Chatham, 

Sith Afiyust, J91i. 

Dear Sir*. 

Will you kindly fund me 
a No. £ Greenhouse Boiler to 
replace one of your* which ha* 
been in use for the past 25 

years. 

Yours faithfully, 

IT A. H. 

Illustrated Price List Free. 

Thos.W. ROBINSON, ltd. 

Dennis Iron Works, 

_S TOUR BRIDGE. 

PRIMULAS! PRIMULAS / PRIMULAS / 

45th year of Distribution. Our well-known magnificent strain. 

Cinerarias. Obconicas, Calceolarias, ete. 

2s. p*r doz.; 12s. 6d. per 100, carriage paid. 

JOHN STEVENS & SON, Nurseri es, Co ventry. 

Please mention " Gardening Illustrated.’’ 


SANKEYS<>POTS 

W £he BEST and Cheopesh 

State quantity of each stie required and have ' carrlaKe paid " 
quotation (*'carriage” frequently amount* to half value ol 
goods), or write for Price List, free. 

SPECIAL POTS of all descriptions. Bulb Howl* and Fern 
Pans from 2d. aach. 

R/CHARD SANKEY & SON, LT?, 
Bui we II PoHeries, NOTTINGHAM. | 



FIREPROOF PORTABLE BUILDINGS. 

Tenant’s Fixtures. 
Indestructible, Ever¬ 
lasting, Waterproof. 

Dwellings, Bungalows, 
Cottages, Schools, Offices, 
— (JFWIL i£- Workshops, Stores. Pav- 

*-[/■ ilions, Huts, Shelters, 



Stables, Garage*,^ Hospi- 


tala, Factories, Hangers, 
etc., etc. Estimates, plans and specification for every 
description of Building, free. 

FIREPROOF BUILDING CO., Ltd., 
741, Old Kent Road, LONDON, 8.E. 15^ 

LIST OF AWARDS AT THE R.H.S. 
MEETING ON JULY 31, 1917. 

ORCHID COMMITTER. 
Awards of Merit. 

Cnttleya Fosita, Orchidhurst var., from Messrs. Armstrong 
and Brown, Tunbridge Wells; Cnttleya Princess Royal, from 
Messrs. Charlesworth and Co., Haywards Heath. 

Medals. 

Silver Flora —Messrs. Charlesworth and Co. ; Messrs. 
Armstrong and Brown. 

FLIORAL COMMITTEE. 
First-class Certificate. 

Thalictmm dipterocarpum, from Mr. J. O. Allgrove 
Langley, Slough. 

Awards of Merit. 

Glidiolus Sunspot, from Messrs. Kelway & Son, Lnngport 
* m *[r. J. O. / “ 


Anemone vitifolia tomontosa, from Mr. , 


. Allgrove. 


Medals. 

Silver Gilt Banksian.— Messrs. Kelway and Son, for 
Gladioli. 

Silver Bankktan.— Messrs. Allwood Bros , Haywards 
Heath, for Carnations ; Messrs. II. B. May and Sons, Edmon¬ 
ton, for Ferns; Mr. G. Reuthe, Keston, for hardy plants; 
Mr. L. 11. Russell, Richmond, lor tree and shrub foliage ; 
Messrs. Vert and Sons. Saffron Walden, for Hollyhocks. 

Bronze Flora —Mr. J. C. Allgrove, for Thalictrum 
dipterocarpum. 

Bronze Banksian.— Messrs. Piper, Langley, for hardy 
plants. 

P’RTTIT COMMITTEE. 

Cultural Commendation. 

Mrs. Anderson, Wellington, New Zealand, for Apple 
Stunner Pippin. 

Medal. 

Silver Banksian.— Messrs. 8pooner, Hounslow, for 
early Apples. 

FLOWER SHOW FIXTURES. 

1917 . 

AUGUST. 

August 14.—Royal Horticultural Society’s Committees. 

„ 22.—Wathbrow and District Horticultural Society. 

„ 23.—Royal Horticultural Society's Committees. 

SEPTEMBER. 

September 11.—Royal Horticultural Society's Dahlia Show. 

„ 24.—National Chrysanthemum Society's Execu¬ 

tive Committee; National Chrysanthe¬ 
mum Society's Floral Committee. 


We shall he glad if Secretaries of Horticul¬ 
tural Societies will kindly send the dates of 
their various shows to Editor , Gardening Illus¬ 
trated. 63. Lincoln's Inn Fields. London , W. C.2. 


To Lover* of the Clematis. 

“THE VIRGIN'S BOWER.” 

Clematis: Climbing Kinds and their Culture at Gravetye Manor. 
By W. Robinson, Author of “The English Flower Garden/' etc. 


EXTRACT FROM THE AUTHOR’S PREFACE. 

" I have had so much pleasure from the cultivation of these lovely plants that I venture to 
print a little book on the subject, as one sees even large gardens desolate so far as they are 
concerned. 

“ In treating of them I go a little away from what is usual in such a matter by avoiding 
the technicalities with which so many garden books are burdened. This is a garden book, and, 
therefore, the use of confusing terms, as serving no good end, is left out.” 


Of all Booksellers, or from the Manager of “ Gardening Illustrated,” 

63, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C. 2. 

Price 3/6 net. Cloth bound, gilt lettering, on hand-made paper. Three full-page 

illustrations. 


London : JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street,: W«r 
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THE CHEAPEST IN ENGLAND. llLETHORION 


Copyright Regi tiered. 


PORTABLE 

BUILDINGS. 

Miule in complete see- 
tinn best quality 
Red Deal (not in¬ 
ferior Foreign Match 
Hoards as other 
makers), planed and V- 
joinled on strong fram¬ 
ing. Hoof covered with 
compressed Asphalts 
over longued boards. 
Door fitted with strong 
hinges, lock and key, 
bolts, etc. 


CASH WITH ORDER. Strong 

Sizes. Floor, 

fi ft. long. 4 ft. wide, 7 ft. high .. £4 7 6 11- 

7 ft. long, 5 ft. wide, 7 ft. 4 in. high 5 16 17 - 

8 ft. long, 6 ft. wide, 7 ft. 8 in. high 6 14 6 226 

9 ft. long, 7 ft. wide, 8 ft. high 7 16 6 29- 

10 ft. long, 8 ft. wide, 8 ft. 4 in. high 8 19 0 38 6 

12 ft. long, 8 rt. wide, 8 ft. 4 in high 10 1 6 46 - 

Carriage Paid to any Station in England and lValet. 
Catalogue, with Testimonials, post free. 

J. T. HOBSON & CO., 

Large at Makers of Portable Buildings. 

Established 70 Tsars. BHDFORD. 
Work*, 6 acret. 


IMPROVED METAL 

VAPOUR COKE FUMIGAT01. 

INTRODUCED 1885. 

The marvellous effeet of this simple and 
cheap method of Fumigating: Greenhouses is 
fully borne out by the enormous increase of 
sales year by year. 

Only a match required for the proper stort¬ 
ing of the cone to secure startling results. 

Cone No. 1, for Frames and " Lean-to's " up to 1.008 cubic 
feet. Price 6d. each. 

Cone No. 2, for small Greenhouses up to 1.500 cubic feet 
Price 8d. each. 

Cone No. 3, for general use in large Greenhouses, 2,000 to 
2.500 cubic feet. Price 1 - each. 

Full Directwnt arcom/Mny each Cone . 

To be had from all Dealers In Horticultural Sundries 
throughout the Kingdom. 


Bonded Chemloal Works, Shad Thames, 
LONDON, 8.E. 


CATALOGUE FREE. 


.GLASS.. 


LABOUR SAVERS.' eureka” lawn sand. v 
Soilfume Nicotine, insecticides Fumers. 

SPRAYS. AND OTHER CHEMICALS A SUNDRIES. 
See List Please ask your agent for the Eureka 
h ARTICLES - They ARE ALWAYS SATISFACTORY JF ANY 5 
DIFFICULTY IN OBTAINING WE SEND DIRECT. CARRIAGE PAID 


THE STOURBRIDCE HEATINC 
APPARATUS 

FOR GREENHOUSES, 
CONSERVATORIES. Ac 
Most economical and efficient. 
This apparatus has attained 
great popularity. Made at our 
own foundry and under our 
own supervision. Before order¬ 
ing elsewhere, send for Revised 
Price List, giving full particu¬ 
lars, free by post. 

J. & W. WOOD. 
Birmingham Street- Foundry, 
STOURBRIDGE. 

LION CYCLES. 

Cash or monthly payments. 

Signed Guarantee for all time. 

Packed in crate free and carriage paid. 

Since 1905 I have advertised in this paper, and have made 
and sold over 20,000 Machines. NO EXTRAS: Bell Pump, 
and everything included. Carriage paid. YOU CAN 
HIDE AND TEST THE MACHINE FOR 10 DAYS. IF 
YOU DO NOT APPROVE I PAY ALL CARRIAGE. I 
have thousands of testimonials. Write to-day for copies 
and Catalogue, with illustrations and full specification. — 
GEORGE BEATSON. LTD., “LION CYCLE” WORKS, 
85, MOSELEY STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


HORTICULTURAL AND 
PORTABLE BUILDINGS 

- 0 f every description. 

Conservatories, Forcing Houses, Rustic Houses, Frames. 
Lights, Heating Apparatus, Barrows, Mowers, Workshops, 
8tables, Motor and Cycle Houses, Cottages, Bungalows, 
Studios, Huts, Shelters, etc. Also see fast for latest designs 
in Poultry Houses, Brooders, etc. 

w. cooper, ltd., 

Sale of Surplus Stock. 

Wo still hold certain small stocks of 

CARDEN SEAT8, CARDEN ENGINES A PUMPS, 
also CARDEN ROLLERS, WATER CART8, 
CARDEN ARCHES, and HAND LICHT8, 

which we shall be pleased to clear at special prices, subject 
to being unsold. Particulars on application. 

BOULTON & PAUL, Ltd., ROSE LANE WORKS, 

NORWICH. 


YAPORITE 

Of all Seedsmen 

StWAWSOW CwtMICAl C* 1™ T3 CtuttN VlCTOFH* 8? LOHDQH 


PREMATIONatGOLDER’SGREEN,N.W., 

O and WOKING.—I^irge chapels, organ. Provision for 
deposit of urns, and for monuments. I^ess costly than 
burial. Descriptive booklet free on application to—LONDON 
CREMATION CO.. 324. Regent - street, W. Telegrams, 
“Crematorium, London." Telephone, 1907 Gerrard. 


8peolal Prices for Cash with Order In llulL 
CLASS, 4/21 oz. 

Boxes, 100 200 Boxes, 100 200 

sq.ft, sq.ft. sq.ft, sq.ft. 

8 x 6in. .. ..266 45- 12,14,15,16.18,1-- 

9 x 7in. 29 - 47 6 2°, ?,• 2 L X 12 "\' 40 " 68 ' 

10 x 8in. 32 6 59- 16 J 7 ’ 18 - 20 

12,13,14.15x 8in. 35- 61- is w q, 42 - 70 6 

11.12.13.14 x9in. 36 6 62 3 Vllin ‘ I 

12.13.14 x lOin. 37 6 64- 20,22.21 x 15in. 1 

. - 38 6 65 6 18, 20. 22, 21 x 44 - 73 6 

16,18,20 x IOiii. 1 16in. ..j 

16,18,20 x llin. j 68 20,22,24 x 18in. 43 - 77 - 

PUTTY. Best.Soft.— 1 cwt., 146; iowt.,7 9. Icwt 
4 6; 141bs., 2 6. 

DIAMONDS. 7 6 and 10/6 each. 

GLASS CUTTERS. 6-wheel, 1^6 each. 

BEST MIXED PAINTS.— 7-lb. lever tins. White, 
10 . 8 stone; ordinary colours, 7/- per stone. 

X*. A T. ROBS. LTD., 
—BURTON ST.. HULL. Estab. 1843 


IBAYLISS. JONES X. BAYLISSl 

WOLVERHAMPTONsnoLONDON 


PROTECT YOUR CARDERS. 555? S£ 

small inesb ; will not rot ; as supplied by me to the Royal 
Gardens. 100 yds. by 1 yd., 5s.; or by 2 yds., 10s. Carriage 
paid -H. .7 < i AS SON, The Net W orks, Rye_ 

When writing to Advertisers please mention 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


GEORGE BEATSON. LTD., “LION CYCLE" WORKS, If vOU AfP. lf\ tKlS Week’s 

85, MOSELEY STREET, BIRMINGHAM._ 11 J UU alC llilWCblCU 111 1.1119 "CCA O 
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CALIFORNIAN NOTES. 

Perhaps you would be Interested in a short 
account of the flora of the Great Mojane 
Desert, where I am now on a six-weeks’ 
camping trip. The region is in the Ante¬ 
lope Valley, in a settlement devoted en¬ 
tirely to the growing- of Rartlett Tears, 
which are as fine as can be grown, some 
weighing^ as much as 24 oz. The desert 
conditions seem to suit all fruits. The 
flora is, natusally, wonderfully adapted to 
the xerophytic conditions. Many plants 
are of a bulbous or tuberous habit. 
Others have small lasciated, needle-like 
leaves, some are covered with a hoary 
tomentum, while others have tough spike¬ 
shaped leaves as the Yucca. Many are 
partly deciduous in summer. Here, Calo- 
ehortus Kennedy! thrives, and its brilliant- 
scarlet cups may be found at the base of 
the Sage bush clumps. In company with 
it is a beautiful composite, Aster torti- 
folius, with lilac coloured flowers each 
2| inches across. It is herbaceous in 
habit. Another composite is Encelia 
farinosa, with bright yellow ray florets and 
an orange disc. These are both delicately 
scented. Another shrub, Cleome lutea, 
brightens up the sand wastes with its 
handsome spikes of light yellow flowers 
set thickly on the rachis. The brilliant- 
red flowers, of the Scarlet Bugler (Pent- 
stemon centranthifolius) form many a 
patch of colour, while here and there are 
the golden cups of the Evening Primroses 
(CEnothera sp.). There is also one large 
white CEnothera, CE. californica, with 
flowers each 24 inches in diameter, that 
slowly turn a deep pink with age; it is 
very sweetly scented. There are many 
bright Gilias, some practically leafless, but 
with pink, white, blue, or purple flowers, 
the whole plant not as large as one of its 
numerous blooms. A pretty, white 
Crucifer and many bright yellow Com¬ 
posite lend their share of colour. The 
annual Lupines, of a clear, intense purple, 
are plentiful. The. big, white Popples 
(Argemone platyceras) are occasionally 
found. They are exact counterparts of the 
Romneyas, but have very prickly foliage. 
Many species of Astragalus are ornamental 
with their brightly-coloured bladders and 
flowers. The plant that crowns them all 
is the stately Joshua-tree (Yucca brevi- 
folia). Its gaunt, bare arms, towering 
above the Sage bush, give this desert its 
charm. It is in full fruit now, .the great 
clusters of juicy pods resembling an over¬ 
grown Pineapple, bending the tips of the 
branches down with their weight. The 
incessant wind whistling through the stiff 
leaves is a sound one never forgets. 
There are many other plants very interest¬ 
ing to the lover of Nature. The wonderful 
adaptations to their environment, the 
many ways in which they combat the 
drought, heat, and wind are worthy of 
anyone’s study. 

One grows to love the desert, with its 
cold and wind, and heat, and its sand, dust, 
and Cacti, the bright-coloured buttes, 
with their reds and purples, the still, quiet 
sunrises, and the starlit nights. 

J. Harry Johnson. 

3,713, 8. Hoover-street , 

Los Anaelqs, California. 
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NOTE8 OP THE WEEK. 

Figs in the open In Sussex.— There are 
some very fine Fig-trees at Goodwood, 
Sussex. Their age I do not know, but they 
were large, healthy trees in the open, and 
bearing grandly when I saw them ten 
years ago this coming autumn.—G. T. 

Dog Briars in flower garden.— In deal¬ 
ing with the true flower garden the mass 
of suckers of the Dog Rose coming up are 
a serious addition to the less pleasant 
labours of the garden, as well as a fatal 
injury to many of the finer Tea and China 
Roses. In some cases the shoots of the 
Dog Briar rise well over the good Rose it 
has been put to nourish and not kill. And 
there is so much to do now for essential 
things.—W. 

Rambler Roses. — Are not the Rambler 
Roses, such as Dorothy Perkins, Hiawatha, 
Thalia, etc., being planted too freely? 
That they are very pretty and very free- 
flowering I would be the last to deny, but 
when one compares the time consumed in 
attending to them with the brief duration 
of the flowers it seems that they are hardly 
worth it. When in full bloom a couple of 
wet days will ruin them, and when time 
cannot be spared to remove the rottiug 
heads few things look so miserable as a 
group of Dorothy Perkins.—A Scottish 
Gardener. 

8weet Williams.— These old favourites 
appear of late years to have lost much of 
their former popularity. Last autumn I 
planted them rather extensively, and they 
have given an ample and beautiful return, 
beginning to bloom in June, and yet, 
August 1st, remaining in good form. I 
have been much struck with the display 
given by a large number of plants in a 
border overhung by Apple-trees, and in 
which little else has hitherto succeeded. 
Here, although the Sweet Williams were 
certainly a little drawn, the show has been 
particularly fine and enduring.—W. McG., 
Balmae. 

The scarlet-berried Elder.— One of the 

noteworthy shrubs of midsummer is the 
scarlet-berried Elder. It is not so gross 
as the common Elder, and lacks the irri¬ 
tating habit of reproducing itself in all 
likely and unlikely places. It is quite dis¬ 
tinct, alike in foliage, bark, and fruit, 
from the common variety, and does not 
grow by any means so rapidly. At the 
present time (August 1st) the trees are 
covered with their clusters of small, highly- 
coloured scarlet fruits, which rival, in 
effect, those of the Holly at midwinter. 
Birds usually soon destroy these tempting- 
looking berries, but so far they have left 
the fruits of this Elder alone.—W. McG. 

Apricot culture.— Deeply interested in 
the culture of this fruit as 1 am, and try¬ 
ing to save it from the gumming so many 
of us have seen for a lifetime, I should be 
grateful to any of your readers for a few 
words as to its condition where it thrives, 
as in Oxfordshire. (1) Are the healthy 
trees there ever raised from seed? (2) Are 
they grafted, and on what? (3) Does the 
tree ever free itself from the stock? 
Death of the trees occurs after a few 
years in France, where the tree is culti¬ 
vated for the market—one of the causes 
of the wretched quality of the Apricot 
sent from France to our markets. With 


some safe mode of increase we should be 
able to grow this well in the warmer parts 
of our Isle.—W. 

Oreooome Candollei, or, as now known, 
Selinum tenuifolium, which seems to me 
more appropriate, is undoubtedly, the 
queen of umbellifers for the large border 
in front of shrubs or the semi-wild gar¬ 
den. Jt requires plenty of room to fully 
develop, and is worth, it, the wonderful 
lacy pattern of the. foliage and the 
marvellous symmetry of the whole plant 
giving it a dignity and charm quite its 
own. Umbelliferous plants, as a rule, 
are not striking, and this is no exception, 
nevertheless its blooms have a quiet charm 
of their own. This must be of compara¬ 
tively recent introduction, there being no 
mention of it in the “ English Flower 
Garden.—W. D., Bexhitl. 

[You will find this plant referred to in 
the tenth edition of the “ English Flower 
Garden ” at page 717 .—Ed.] 

Magnolia parvlflora.— On page 423 Mr. 
S. Arnott says that few who know this 
shrub will be prepared to dispute the ver¬ 
dict that it “cannot generally be relied 
upon as hardy.” On the contrary, I think 
that most people who know it will dispute 
that verdict. I have known and grown it 
for nearly twenty-five years, and never yet 
have I seen it affected by cold. Some 
plants at Kew, in a quite exposed position 
and after a very trying winter, have made 
luxuriant growth this summer. It also 
went through the frosts of February, 1S95, 
without any injury. From my experience 
I should say that no one need be deterred 
from growing this most beautiful Magnolia, 
even though he does not “ dwell in 
favoured districts.”—W. J. B. 

Reappearance of plants.— Among other 
curious things this season is the re-api>ear- 
anee of plants which I have not seen for at 
least ten or tw T elve years. A border en¬ 
tirely occupied by a very large Cistus 
villosus and old plants of Salvia Grahami 
was dug up in March on account of the 
occupants being killed by the frost. Fresh 
soil was added and the border replanted. 
Oxalis spectabilis, which became a 
nuisance, has certainly not been seen for 
thirteen years. Now it has come up in 
k four different places. Foliage and flow T ers 
are very pretty. In the border referred to 
I never remember having seen Silene 
Armeria. Scores of seedlings are now 
about to flower, and several wild plants 
which I never saw previously. — E. 
CnABLEs Buxton, Coed l)erw t Bettws-y 
Coed. 


Campanula haylodgensis fl.-pl.— This is 
one of the prettiest rock pkmts now in 
bloom, although, by reason of its nearly 
fully double flowers, it does not find favour 
with all. At the same time, it appeals 
because of the brightness of the blue and 
the freedom with w’hich the flowers are 
produced. It is of trailing habit like the 
typical sort. The plant prefers a cool root- 
run, and if so placed that it can furnish 
a miniature ravine in rockw’ork so much 
the better. This and one named Warley 
appear to possess much in common, parti¬ 
cularly in bloom and time of flowering. I 
have not, however, grown Warley, and 
cannot say whether in habit the two are 
identical, though, from all I have seen, the 
subject of this note apj>ears to be Hie more 
vigorous. All these repay for 
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frequent propagation from cuttings of the 
non-flowering shoots, these rooting freely 
in a damp sand bed at almost any season of 
the year.—E. H. Jenkins. 

Lyslohlton kamschatcense.— Mr. A. T. 
Johnson (p. 417) asks what are the condi¬ 
tions under which this plant grows here. 
We have two clumps, both in deep rich 
soil, not boggy, but one is in a border that 
can be irrigated by turning water into 
subterraneous perforated * pipe-tiles, the 
other being in a border shaded from the 
south and west, and fairly moist. Both 
plants have been in position for three 
years, flower regularly in spring, and ap¬ 
pear now to be ripening seed. The leaves, 
however, are only 14 inches long' and 
0 inches broad, whereas those of the 
plants in the temperate house at Kew ap¬ 
pear to be of double those dimensions and 
of a much richer green. I fancy our 
plants would benefit from more moisture 
than we have provided.— Herbert Max¬ 
well, Monrtith. 

Trolllus Yunnanensls.— When all the 
Globe-flowers are past, if the few strag¬ 
gling remnants of the most brilliant of 
them all (T. Ledebouri) be excepted, that 
above named is worth growing by reason 
of its handsome lustrous golden flowers. 
It is not a Globe-flower in the sense that 
some are, its flowers, flattish or slightly 
saucer-shaped, spreading out in a charac¬ 
teristic way. At the time of their coming 
-mid-July or rather earlier—the colour* is 
rare in the herbaceous border or at the 
water’s edge. Of sturdy habit, the tallest 
I have seen were under 2 feet high, and 
self-supporting withal, it commends itself 
alike for these good qualities and for its 
neatness, while it is uncommon to boot. 
Happy in rich border soil, it produces 
finer flowers here than beside the pool, 
albeit its effect in the latter place is not 
to be despised.—E. H. Jenkins. 

From Ashbourne, Co. Cork. —Juniperus 
Sabina tamariscifolia mixes well with 
Heathers, slinging its silvery-green foliage 
up to and breaking the Grass edge. Half- 
a-dozen plants suffice upon a slope of 
ground backed by the purples and whites 
of the Heather. Are you acquainted with 
Magnolia Soulangeana nigra, the darkest 
purple form of Magnolia I know? It is a 
slow grower, small in size, but has the 
agreeable peculiarity of flowering for 
many weeks, as its blooms appear at 
intervals and do not cover the whole plant 
as is the case with its relative. Magnolia 
Soulangeana. I cannot omit a reference 
to Lonieera antarctica, the bushy Honey¬ 
suckle, a delightful plant covered with 
rosy, balloon-shaped buds in the spring, 
which change into rosy-white flowers when 
fully expanded. It is apparently hardy.— 
R. H. Beamish. 

8pflr»a dIsoolor. —This is one of the most 
distinct of the many shrubby Spirneas 
grown in our gardens, and it is certainly 
one of the most free-flowering. It is a 
Western North American species, and was 
discovered by David Douglas ninety years J 
ago. Growing 15 feet or more in height, ! 
it forms a handsome, shapely bush, with 
seini-pendent branches spreading over an 
area sometimes nearly 20 feet in diameter. 
The deeply-toothed, ovate leaves vary a 
good deal in size, those on the flowering 
wood being usually smaller than the ones 
produced on the young, strong shoots of the 
current year. The cream-coloured flowers 
are produced in July in elegant panicles, 
which vary in size from a length of 6 Inches 
to double that length, and so freely are 
they borne that the leaves are almost 
hidden. It is perfectly hardy. Moreover, 
it succeeds in any good garden soil, and is 
not difficult to suit in regard to position, 
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shade. Cuttings of short shoots inserted 
indoors in July root readily, whilst fully- 
ripened wood may be made into cuttings 
9 inches to 12 inches long and inserted out- 
of-doors in autumn. There is a dwarf 
variety, S. d. dumosa, which, however, is 
distinctly inferior to the type. It does not 
flower freely, and is far from being such a 
graceful shrub as S. discolor.—D. 

Sophora japonloa.— This is one of the 
few large-growing trees that blossom 
during late summer and early autumn, and 
for that reason it is a very useful subject 
for the garden. A native of China, it was 
introduced to this country over a century 
and a half ago, and in a few places well- 
developed trees are to be found. It varies 
a good deal in height and habit, trees 
grown in the open being from 30 feet to 
40 feet in height with short trunks and 
shapely, wide-spreading heads, whereas 
examides grown amongst other trees may 
attain a height of 60 feet or 70 feet, with a 
tall trunk 2 feet or more in diameter. The 
leaves are like those of the False Acacia 
in outline, but can be distinguished by 
their deeper green colour. The flowering 
season varies a good deal according to the 
weather. After a sunny time the flowers 
may open before the middle of August, 
although they are usually a fortnight 
later. The cream-coloured flowers are 
borne in large, terminal panicles, almost 
every shoot in a- normal year bearing 
blossoms. Seeds are rarely produced, but 
in 1911 a few ripened.—D. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS: 

SEASONABLE HINTS. 

August is the all-important month to 
those who are interested in the cultivation 
of large blooms of high quality. Buds 
must be retained during August if large, 
deep blooms are to develop later on. Not 
a few varieties of Japanese Chrysanthe¬ 
mums do well when the buds are retained 
during the earlier half of August, but by 
far the larger proportion of varieties does 
more satisfactorily when the buds are re¬ 
tained about the third week of that month. 
The more easily-grow T n sorts, i.e., varieties 
that produce their second crown buds 
naturally during the closing days of 
August, invariably succeed when the buds 
develop satisfactorily during the jieriod 
just mentioned, and the grower may safely 
anticipate good results in the flowering 
season. Incurved, pompon, and single- 
flowered Chrysanthemums give a good ac¬ 
count of themselves when the buds are 
retained during the early days of Septem¬ 
ber, although many of the single-flowered 
sorts do remarkably well when the buds 
are retained just a little later. 

In these days much of the interest 
formerly devoted to the large exhibition 
Chrysanthemums has been diverted to 
those plants that bear blooms of moderate 
size, measuring about 6 inches across. 
Already the more important market 
growers, who adopt high culture in the 
development of their Chrysanthemums, 
are observing this rule, and their spacious 
glasshouses are filled in the autumn and 
early winter with well-grown plants 
carrying a dozen or more beautiful blooms 
that are gathered with long stems for the 
many decorative uses that are now so 
popular with the public. This method of 
culture is also finding favour with private 
growers and amateurs, and most satisfac¬ 
tory are the results. I am pleased to see 
the change, as the more free display of 
really beautiful blooms of moderate size is 
a step In the right direction and a sensible 
break-away from the worship of mere si$$e 


in the Chrysanthemum that was the rule 
at one time. 

Plants that were stopped once or twice 
should now be carrying a good number of 
shoots, and the latter will, in a short time, 
be developing a crown bud in the apex of 
each shoot. So soon as tlm, bud is well 
defined the growths that surround it should 
be removed, and this must be done with 
care, otherwise the bud may be broken out 
in the process. It is important to remem¬ 
ber that all shoots should be carefully tied 
to the stakes inserted in the pots for their 
support. The method of tying should be 
as follows:—With stout raffia first make a 
tie round the stake and then bring under 
control, within a loop-like tie, the shoot 
being dealt with. A loop-like tie allows 
play for the shoot in windy weather, when 
the pressure is sometimes great, and in 
this way loss of valuable shoots is avoided. 
This may seem a small matter, but it is 
important. Be particularly careful to 
make each tie at a portion of the stem 
where the growth is becoming hard and 
there will be little danger of the shoot 
breaking in boisterous weather. No time 
should now be lost in dealing with 

The early-flowering and other out¬ 
door Chrysanthemums. The plants should 
be staked and tied in anticipation of tbe 
boisterous winds that are invariably ex¬ 
perienced during August. Ample shoots 
have developed rapidly of late, and these 
are mostly very brittle, and with their own 
weight increased perhaps by heavy rain 
they may, with a little pressure from the 
winds, break oil’ unless securely tied. So 
Soon as the buds are developing freely a 
dusting of an approved fertiliser at the 
base of the plants is a great advantage, 
especially in moist weather, and in periods 
of dry, sunny weather copious applications 
of manure-water will add very materially 
to the prospects of a good display of 
blossoms within the next two months. 

Earwigs should now be trapped on all 
Chrysanthemums, as the tender shoots of 
the plants with the buds in embryo offer 
a great inducement to these pests. Use 
any device known to trap them. I use 
flower-pots (small size) and place hay or 
paper in them. These traps are inspected 
each morning, and any earwigs found at 
once destroyed. E. G. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Chrysanthemums: Dusting the shoots 
with Tobacco powder.— For years past I 
have advocated the timely dusting of the 
points of Chrysanthemum shoots with 
Tobacco powder, with the object of render¬ 
ing the tender growths distasteful to ear¬ 
wigs and other insect pests. I have 
noticed that where this practice has not 
been observed many blind shoots have de¬ 
veloped, and the labour of many months 
rendered void. The importance of ob¬ 
serving this very simple practice will be 
obvious to most readers, for unless a 
timely dusting of the two, three, or four 
shoots that each plant carries is done the 
chances are that some of the shoots may 
be attacked and valuable buds lost. I 
have seldom seen earwigs or other pests 
settle down in the points of the shoots, as 
they so frequently do when the shoots are 
not dusted with Tobacco powder. August 
and early September are the time during 
which much injury to the shoots may be 
done, so for this reason Chrysanthemum 
growers would be well advised to begin 
operations forthwith. At the same time I 
cannot too strongly emphasise the import¬ 
ance of keeping the standing ground free 
from weeds and litter of all sorts, and 
removing seared leaves as soon as they 
are seen, ns earwigs secrete themselves 
therein during the dftjtew. Y. T. 
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OUTDOOR PLANT& 

CLEMATIS LILACINA. 

M. Lemoine, of Nancy, kindly sends me a 
photograph of his Clematis lilacina, one 
of the precious things he has raised, and 
he asks me if 1 remarked that the flower 
has the perfume of a Carnation. I did 
not, but I am very glad it has such a 
charm. W. 


THE GARDEN AND THE WILD 
GARDEN. 

In all the evidence we have of our 
human story a garden was always called 
a garden, and owing to needs of approach, 
convenience of working, and defence 
against enemies, far too many in old times 
were geometrical in outline. In this 
county where I w’rite and in Kent 300 
years ago there were many fortified castles 
where the lady had to do all her garden¬ 


a deep lesson for the gardener in it in 
giving him the loveliest of spring gardens 
without the costly trouble of breaking up 
his flower garden tw’ice a year, and that 
to usually get a very ugly result with 
much wasted labour. The gain to the 
flow’er garden is great, as in a true flower 
garden three parts of the plants should be 
permanently planted and cannot be w r ell 
enjoyed in any other w’ay—Lily, Rose, 
Clematis. The ground at our hand is 
often better for wild gardening than 
any planned surface would be, the only 
things essential being some knowledge of 
the plants to use and some artistic taste 
in their use, as the tiling may be over¬ 
done, as in some of the public gardens in 
London. A group is often more effective 
than bulbs dotted all over the surface like 
tiles on a house. The wild garden idea 
may l>e, and often is, confused with the 

riCTURESQUE GARDEN, 
a much more serious affair and one that 


THE NEWER BEARDED OR FLAG 
IRISES. 

During the last two or three years the 
whole race, old and new, has been the 
subject of an extended trial in the Royal 
Horticultural Society’s gardens at Wisley, 
wiiere their merits have been determined 
from time to time. To the hardy plant- 
lover the advantages of such a trial are 
considerable, the collection being the most 
comprehensive of its kind ever brought 
together, constituting the most sumptuous 
feast of the flow'er I have ever seen. 
Larger areas, of course, have been plenti¬ 
ful enough for years past, and in this 
direction it did not appeal. What did im¬ 
press one, however, were the noble stature 
of not a few, their free-flow T ering, the 
wondrous beauty both in size of flower 
and delicacy of colouring, and, not least, 
the branching habit of many, which is the 
surest guarantee of a prolonged flowering. 
As garden plants many of the modern 



Clematis lilacina over shed. 


ing within the walls. In Italy of the 
thousand hills the hill man could not gar¬ 
den at all without levelling and terracing 
the ground. The useless terms “ formali¬ 
ties and “informalities” w f ere not ap¬ 
plied by gardeners, but by men who knew 
nothing of the art and boasted of the fact. 
The 

W T ILD GARDEN 

has nothing to do with garden design. I 
wrote the book and ought to know its 
meaning. It is the naturalisation of 
hardy plants where they will grow as 
freely as at home, in copses, ditches, lanes, 
on pond and stream sides, and in woods. 
In all these I practise it and even in 
ineadows cut for hay. This year I en¬ 
joyed the blue Apennine and the scarlet 
Anemones, and also many other early 
flowers in meadow Grass cut for Hay on 
June 15th. It may J>e practised in every 
country place and fveil pa the fafili^part 
from the artistic Alsu! A in etW,lfcre is 


should be the subject of the most artistic 
effort, dealing ns it should with all the 
conditions and problems that affect the 
beauty and the economical working of a 
country place—wood and water, trees and 
their grouping, shelter from the w f orst 
winds, breadth and views, drives which 
may bring neighbouring landscape into 
view T , easy of access, with the simplest 
lines (many places are spoilt by needless 
or abandoned roads). The wild garden 
may be seen here, too, but its effect only 
as a passing incident. Its only drawback 
is that its effects are transient. With the 
beauty of the cloud it passes almost as 
rapidly aw’ay, and three parts of the year 
I have to regret that the prettiest things 
of the wild garden are in the haystack. 
But where should we be w-itliout the cloud 
and the miracles of the spring? If I have 
failed in these words to make the matter 
clear, I fear I must give up any further 
attempt to do so.—W. R. in Garden. 


sorts are very imposing, the nearly 4 feet 
high examples creating a new feature 
while demonstrating their true worth. 
Happily, too, the work of the hybridist 
has not been confined to a few r , rather has 
it been of an all-embracing character 
which, including the best of all sections 
in conjunction with such species as 
Trojana, Junonln, and others, lias given 
us an improved race of these flowers for 
which no praise is too great. 

Recently, too, Messrs. Wallace and Co., 
Colchester, exhibited a fine collection of 
those newer Irises, some of which may be 
noted. 

Ma Mie.—O ne of the plicata set. A 
much-improved Mme. Chereau, whose 
pure white violet-pencilled flowers made it 
everywhere conspicuous. 

Lohengrin, a pallida form, has very 
handsome flowers of Cattleya mauve 
shading. A greatjgajnp m 

Isoline.— Nothing is finer, ,or-more dis- 
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tinct than this bold-habited plant. The 
rosy-purple falls are exceptionally long, 
the rich golden beard a striking feature. 

Her Majesty Is an improved Queen of 
May, both from the colour and stature 
standpoints, the former being of a deeper 
shade throughout the whole flower. 

Alcazar is a giant in every way, and in 
violet and intense purple mingling with 
bronze at the throat is unique. 

Iris King. —This advance in the varie¬ 
gated set resulted from a cross between 
pallida dalmatica and Maori King, its 
colour contrast of old gold and crimson 
appealing to all who see it. 

Prosper Laugier is another unique 
sort’; a glorified Jacquiniana in some re¬ 
spects, though bolder and brighter. The 
broad, outspreading falls of intense 
veIvety : criinson are a prominent feature 
of this excellent variety. 

Shelford Chieftain is a giant, 4 feet 
to 5 feet high, with blue and violet flowers. 

Ringdove, a lovely pallida form, is pro¬ 
bably not surpassed among branchings 
habited sorts for freedom, while its boldly 
erect stems reach' 4 feet high. It is of 
rosy-mauve shade with deeper-coloured 
falls. It gained an Award of Aierit June 
5th last. 

Rhein-Nixe, if not comparable to those 
of the largest class, is indispensable in the 
white and violet set, the white standards 
of large size, falls violet, edged white. 
It is one of the most distinct. 

Kashmir White (Wallace’s variety) is 
the most beautiful of the white hybrids 
raised by the late Sir Michael Foster. It 
is 4 feet high, a lovely white, if less free- 
flowering than some. 

Ed. Michel.—A n imposing pallida form 
with exceptionally large and handsome 
falls. It is of wine-red tone throughout. 

Eldorado. — Bronze, gold, and helio¬ 
trope with violet-purple enter freely into 
this variety, thus rendering it one of the 
most distinct colour combinations in the 
w hole race. 

Mrs. Alan Gray, raised from I. Cien- 
galti and I. Queen of May, is a compara¬ 
tively dw 7 arf sort 2\ feet high. It partakes 
of the form of the former and the colour 
of the latter, though probably more pink. 
It is a lovely Iris in a mass. 

La Neige is a beautiful pure white, one 
of the best. 

Nibelunoen is a mixture of fawn and 
bronzy-purple, one of those strange com¬ 
binations seen only in the squalens set. 

Crusader. — The handsomest of the 
clear blue sorts. A fine-habited plant and 
very free-flowering. 

Lady Foster, a variety of exceptional 
merit and excellence. It is of a pale blue 
and bluish-violet colour throughout, save 
for the pronounced gold veining at the base 
of the falls. 

These are but a few of the modern im¬ 
provements noted in these plants, one and 
all of which command attention in any 
collection, however rich. 

E. H. Jenkins. 


NOTES AND BEPLIES. 

The Oswego Tea (Monarda didyma).— 
This beautiful and interesting Bee Balm 
has been a source of pleasure to me for 
some years. Some years ago I planted in 
a group a dozen large clumps, and to-day 
all the intervening spaces are covered with 
vigorous growths, wiiich, when in full 
blossom, are very attractive. The plant 
attains a height of about 3 feet and comes 
into flower during the early days of July, 
and now, in the early days of August, the 
display still continues. . It does well in my 
rather heavy, clayey soil. I cut a few 
bunches of flower&nbthis time, and, after 
drying them off, ^oth (le£ e* ytfowers 


are stripped from the stems and after¬ 
wards placed In a bowl that usually stands 
in the drawing-room. I know of nothing 
more refreshing throughout the autumn 
and winter than to place one’s hand in the 
bowi of leaves and crush same, after^ 
wards applying the hand to one’s face. 
The fragrance is most delightful. Readers 
who have never grown this showy border 
plant would be well advised to do so.— 
D. B. Crane, Ilighgate ., N. 

The true fragrant Musk.— Many years 
ago I was for a short time up in the Sierra 
Nevada Mountains in Southern California, 
and found the common Musk and other of 
the larger Mimuli abundant in wet spots. 

1 also found, what is well known in that 
[Wirt, at any ( rate, that only some plants of 
Mirnulus moschatus in the native state are 
scented, and that most are not scented. 
There are all stages between scentless and 
strongly scented, but strongly scented is 
the exception. I have had the common 
Musk growing in a low, shaded place in 
the garden, where it lias been taking care 
of itself entirely, except for weeding, and 
it seems as sw r eet as it ever was, but, of 
course, is not reproducing itself from seed. 
Did it do so I have no doubt it would re¬ 
vert to the scentless, wild form, as I be¬ 
lieve that predomimites. I think any resi¬ 
dents in Fresno City, Fresno County, Cali¬ 
fornia, -who visit the mountains would 
confirm what I say.—A. Allin ar in The 
Garden . 

Colchicum Bornmuellerl.— This is the 
earliest of the Meadow 7 Saffrons to blooip. 
It is now quite cheap. In a list before me 
as I write I observe that it is quoted at 
less per dozen eorms than I paid for a 
single one soon after it was introduced. It 
is not only the earliest, but also one of the 
best of the Colchicums. It increases well, 
also—a fact which is of no little conse¬ 
quence when it is intended to naturalise 
it. A warning may here be given, how- 
ever, and that is that the Meadow Saffrons 
should not be planted where cattle have 
access to the place, as they are poisonous 
in all their parts.* C. Bornmuelleri has 
large flowers, which open almost white, 
gradually deepening to lilac^rose, w 7 ith 
w hitish centres.—S. Arnott. 

Crocus zonatus. —For early planting to 
bloom this autumn, Crocus zonatus may be 
recommended as a choice little plant for 
the front of the border, the reek garden, 
or *seleot spots in the Grass. It is about 
the earliest of the really reliable Crocuses 
of autumn. . It is also fairly cheap, as 
corms can be purchased by the 100 at less 
than a penny each. Its claim does not 
consist in size or brilliance, but in the 
daintiness of form and colour it possesses. 
The nicely-formed, small flowers are of a 
delicate rose-lilac, with a charming zone of 
orange-scarlet at the base of each. Pro¬ 
cured now 7 and planted at once about 

2 inches deep, the corms will bloom this 
autumn and flower better in subsequent 
seasons.—S. Arnott. 

National Carnation exhibition.—I was 

pleased to read your comments about show¬ 
ing the flowers iu vases and without cards. 
In glasses or vases, as grown, is surely the 
proper and natural way to exhibit cut 
flowers. Is it fair to exhibit the hardy 
border Carnation as such w hen for the best 
part of the year the plants have been in 
pots and under glass ? It is misleading 
and weakening to the constitution of this 
plant. Why not provide classes for natur¬ 
ally grown blooms, cut and shown direct 
from the border?—C. T. 


In d e x and Hindi** Cases for oomploted 
Volume.- Th* Index to Volume XXXVIII. of Gardwt- 
INQ Illustrated it now ready fprice 3<L, poet free 3\dj. 
The Binding Cate for the tame volume it alto available 
(price It. 6d., by poet It. Od.J. The Index and Binding 
Cate can be obtained from any newsagent, or from the 
Publisher, 63, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, IV. C. S. U 
ordered together, the price of the Index and Binding Cate it 
it., post free. 


GARDEN PE8T8 AND FRIEND8. 

The Stink Horn fungus (Phallus impudi- 
cus).—I write to ask if you can throw any 
light on the followingNot long since a 
most fearful stench came into the garden, 
and no one could sit .in it. I located it, 
and the gardener advised the place to be 
sprayed with strong disinfectants. This 
was done, but after a few days the stench 
w 7 as as bad as before. The builder was 
sent for to see if the drains were out of 
order, but could find nothing wrong. I 
then determined to dig up the soil where 
the stench came from. The first thing 
that came out of the soil was a fungus the 
size of a duck’s egg, yellowish-white, with 
such an odour that it is impossible to de¬ 
scribe. I had the ground dug out 4 feet by 
6 feeit, when it was found tnat the whole 
space w 7 as one mass of spaw 7 n and huge 
fungi. Growing in the centre of the plot 
w 7 as a Persian Lilac-tree, which had been 
cut down the previous year. All the soil 
had to be carted aw 7 ay and burnt, the place 
dressed with chloride of lime, then lime, 
and fresh Soil put on top. The stench was 
beyond words. The gardener, who lives 
about a mile away and had cut back a 
similar Lilac, came to say last week that 
exactly the same thing had begun to grow 
near his. If you could tell me anything 
about it I would be very much obliged, as 
it has been a costly business.—M. Scott, 
Boolby, Isle of Wight. 

[The abominable odour was undoubtedly 
due to the growth of the fungus you found*, 
often, on account of it, called the Stink 
Horn fungus and known as Phallus im- 
pudicus. The stage just before it develops 
into the odorous is, as you describe it, very 
like an egg in appearance. It is not con¬ 
fined to soil containing dead Lilacs, but 
occurs in all sorts of decaying leaves and 
the like, and is frequent where the soil 
contains much leaf-mould. Soaking the 
soil- with a solution of copper sulphate 
(about 1 lb. to 10 gallons of water) would 
doubtless check its development.] 
Caterpillars injuring Phloxes. — My 
Phloxes, planted near an old w 7 all, have 
become completely infested w'ith a cater¬ 
pillar—a bright emerald-green iu colour 
when small, and a dull olive-green when 
larger. The plants are completely ruined 
by them. I have (tried all the usual reme¬ 
dies, but without any benefit. Will you 
kindly say what is best to be done, and 
also the name of this pest?—C. B. B. 

[The caterpillars sent belong to two or 
three species of moths of the group 
Nocture, several of which are general 
feeders. Phlox is not very commonly 
attacked by caterpillars, and we need 
scarcely fear that in normal years, when 
birds are plentiful, these beautiful plants 
will fall victims to these [rests. Where 
they prove troublesome the best treatment 
is to spray the plants with lead arsenate 
at the rate of 1 lb. to 15 gallons of water, 
or to sprinkle them well with Hellebore 
powder.] 

The Pear-tree slug.— -I enclose a few 
leaves from Pear-trees in this neighbour¬ 
hood. Can you -say what is the matter and 
how this should be treated? The Pear- 
trees are side-by-side on a wall. The pest 
attacked one some time before, spreading 
to the other. Owing to the busy time it 
was not noticed at once, and now the leaves 
are brown and falling off.—M. A. Dbts- 
dall. 

[The leaves you send have been attacked 
by the Pear-tree slug, the chrysalides of 
which winter in the soil. Remove to a 
depth of from 3 inches to 4 inches the soil 
over the roots, bury elsewhere, and replace 
with fresh. If the slug appears next sum¬ 
mer, dust the trees freely in the evening 
with fresh slacked lime, giving a eeeond 
dusting two or three evenings later. After 
a few days syringe hard with clean water 
to thoroughly cleapp the trees^ 
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ROCK, ALPINE, BOO, FERN, AND 
WATER GARDEN8. 

OXALIS ENNEAPHYLLA. 

The illustration herewith shows this 
Oxalis in my limestone moraine. Some of 
the bulbs have worked up to the surface, 
and in winter, when the leaves are down, 
they are exposed to all weathers, but seem 
to take no harm. This, I think, may be 
taken as proof, especially after this last 
winter, that the plant is quite hardy. The 
Oxalis enneaphylla which I crossed with 
Oxalis rubella and which looked so pro¬ 
mising for seed has failed to fructify. The 
capsule grew well, up to a certain point, 
and then suddenly collapsed and shrivelled, 
and nothing came of it. I. can only com¬ 
fort myself with the thought that perhaps, 
after all, I have been spared some very 
ugly bastard seedling. 

Clarence Elliott. 


OMPHALODBS LUCILLE. 

Mr. Clarence Elliott, writing of this at 
page 425, says one “ hardly ever sees it in 


district, the bed lightly mulched with slate 
ehippings. One of the clumps sent me a 
few weeks later showed that the plant - 
rooted deeply and obviously relished the 
soil in which it was growing, while ex¬ 
hibiting a greater vigour than I had 
hitherto seen. My earliest experience of 
it was with plants originally set out in an 
open nursery bed in very light sandy soil, 
the growth and flowering excellent, though 
lacking the exceptional vigour of those just 
mentioned. Thus, it is clear from these 
and from the success achieved in a Rose 
bed at Reading that the species is not 
fastidious as to soil. I doubt, however, if 
plants in a Rose bed where the soil is usu¬ 
ally of exceptional richness would be long- 
lived. I fancy, too, that the “ principal 
cause ” of the success in Mr. Elliott’s own 
case is neither the “ very stony ” or “ lime¬ 
stone soil,” but in far greater measure the 
“ cool, northern aspect ” in which the 
plants are placed. 

Mr. Elliott says, “ division is a slow way 
of increase, and probably risky,” which I 
! fully agree with. Where it is done, the 
month of May is the better time. 44 Cut- 


jects. On inquiry it is found that the 
failures follow attempts to root cuttings 
of the flowering growths, which after the 
blossoming, becoming wiry and hard, are 
practically useless for propagating. The 
best way to secure suitable cuttings is to 
prune back the old plants soon after flower¬ 
ing. This will cause them to break afresh 
from the old stems, and when the new 
shoots are of the right length they should 
be detached with a heel from the parent 
stem and inserted in very sandy soil or in 
a bed of pure sand, keeping the frame close 
for a month or so. Soft of leaf and some¬ 
what woolly also, an excess of wet might 
cause damping off.—E. H. J. 

Dianthus graniticus.— The flowers of 
this are taller and brighter than in D. del- 
toides, though in D. deltoides, as grown in 
gardens now, there are some plants with 
flowers of more brilliant tones than exist 
in the typical species. D. graniticus may 
well find a place in rock or wall garden, 
and in June and July is very pleasing. 
It comes freely from seeds, and among the 
seedlings may be found a proportion with 
white flowers which have a distinct deep 
zone, as in the case of D. deltoides albus. 



gardens,” further remarking that lie only 
• 4 remembers coming across it three times, 
in each easfe doing remarkably well.” 
Kveryone who knows it will, I think, agree 
that it is rarely seen on a large scale, 
though one does meet it far more fre¬ 
quently as isolated examples or in twos or 
t hrees. Among the reasons of its frequent 
failure is the persistency with which rock 
gardeners have planted it in high and dry 
places, where little or no moisture can 
reach the plant. Another prolific source of 
failure is that it often falls a prey to slugs, 
which are particularly partial to it, de¬ 
vouring it in winter or eating every new 
leaf made in early spring. 

The finest group I ever saw was in the 
seventies of the last century in the garden 
of the late Mr. James Atkins at Painswick, 
the clumps each the size of a half- 
quartern measure and flowering freely. 
They were on a low rockery and planted 
hut an inch or two above the turf, the 
aspect western, if I remember aright. The 
soil was loam freely ari^ed with thejscreen- 
ings the ipagne|ian ,Jltoes"(jy p the 


tings,” Mr. Elliott imagines, would ‘‘be 
very difficult to manage,” and he has de¬ 
cided not to try them so long as his plants 
‘‘continue to seed.” Yet the cutting pro¬ 
duces the true plant every time, while the 
seedlings do not. Heel cuttings taken in 
May or June, however, root in a month. 
Because of their short growth, I formerly 
tied each cutting to a wood splint, which, 
extending an inch below the base of the 
cutting, gave it a leg to stand on. In wet 
sand, covered by a bell-glass, they are then 
not difficult. A greater difficulty is that of 
getting plants large enough to produce cut¬ 
tings, and which, I fear, wholesale culti¬ 
vation in the moraine will not diminish. 

E. II. Jenkins. 


NOTES AND REFLIES. 

Increasing the Aubrietia.— It is surpris¬ 
ing ho\t T many amateurs interested in | 
hardy plants fail to Increase the best forms , 
of the Turple Rock Cress from cuttings. 
Recently, several have admitted their 
failures, and inquired as to the best means | 
of propagating these indispensable sub- , 


I Although called the “Granite” Pink, D. 
graniticus has apparently no special pro- 
I ference for granite rocks or soil with 
granite grit in its composition. — S. 
Arnott. 

Some rock garden Violas. — Among 
these, V. bosniaca has proved first-rate in 
every way, its little rose-pink flowers being 
produced in profusion for months. V. 
Bowles’ Black runs it very closely in 
freedom of flowering, and both are easy 
plants to grow even in full sun in a dry, 
free soil. The quaintly winged and 
streaky V. Papilio has not been nearly so 
generous a bloomer. V. Bullion comes 
nearer to the type of bedding Viola, with 
its large rayless blossoms and rich 
foliage. The colour is a striking golden- 
yellow, and forms a fine contrast with that 
of V. Purple Robe or a mass of the incom¬ 
parable V. gracilis.—A. T. J. 

"The English Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds.” —New Edition, 12th, revised, with descriptions 
Of all the best plants, trees, and shrubs, their culture and 
arrangement, illustrated on wood. Cloth, medium Svo, 15s.; 
post free, 15s. 6<L Of all Booksellers or from the office 
of Gardening Illustrated, G3, Lincoln's Inn Fields, 

London, w.c. i Original from 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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GARDEN FOOD. 


RHUBARB POISONING. 

With reference to “ K. R. W.’s ” notes on 
page 422 I fear my first letter cannot have 
been as clear as it should have been, for I 
do not advocate the use of soda in cooking, 
quite the reverse. As French cooks never 
use it I cannot imagine why English cooks 
should consider it essential. Probably in 
ordinary times the use of household soda 
in small quantities is harmless when cook¬ 
ing those green vegetables which do not 
contain oxalic acid, but at present only 
carbonate or bicarbonate of soda should 
ever be used in cooking. The so-called 
soda and the “ soda substitutes ” supplied 
for cleaning may consist of anything, and 
it is undoubtedly risky to swallow them. 
They should be used for cleaning only. 
As I have considerable nursing experience 
I can easily understand that lemon-juice, 
vinegar, and, iudeed, any form of fruit 
disagree with “ K. R. W.” Most gouty 
people have to be very careful both as to 
acids and sugars. Still, lemon-juice and 
vinegar arc not what is commonly meant 
by poisons. Now, Rhubarb, Tomatoes, and 
Sorrel contain some oxalic acid, Rhubarb 
leaves apparently considerably more than 
the stems. Oxalic acid (much used in 
bleaching and in metal polishes) is a 
dangerous poison in more than small, 
quantities, so much so that all ambulance 
workers are taught to give immediately to 
anyone who has swallowed oxalic acid 
large doses of chalk to neutralise the acid, 
but on no account to give soda or potash. 
Soda or potash combined with oxalic acid 
forms a still more deadly poison than 
oxalic acid alone. Therefore in cooking 
any fruit or vegetable containing oxalic 
acid no form of soda may be used. It is 
absolutely risky to swallow a mixture or 
oxalic acid and soda, and some people are 
poisoned by much smaller doses than 
others can take with impunity. There is, 
I know, a widespread idea that no poison 
is of vegetable origin. This is a great 
mistake and a very dangerous mistake. 
Some, I need not say most, of the virulent 
poisons are obtained from vegetation. It 
is very desirable that everyone should 
realise this, and not experiment with un¬ 
tried plants without making enquiries and 
exercising great caution, even if the plant 
be recommended in a newspaper by some 
unknown correspondent. K. Thring. 


SUGARLESS JAM. 

There are heavy crops of Gooseberries, 
Raspberries, Red and White Currants, and 
Black Currants in many gardens at the 
present time. If this fruit is not bottled 
.it should be made into jam, and if there 
is no sugar for jam making it should be 
made into sugarless jam. There is no 
reason why fruit of any description should 
be wasted. The process of making jam 
without sugar is just the same as making 
it with sugar. Any kind of bottle or jar 
may be used. The fruit is reduced to a 
pulp in a preserving pan in the usual way 
by boiling, the only difference being that 
it is boiled rather more to bring it to a 
thicker consistency. The time of boiling 
depends, of course, upon the amount of 
water contained in the fruit—usually from 
three-quarters of an hour to one and a 
quarter hours is sufficient. It should be 
well stirred and brought to a fairly stiff 
consistency. Soft fruits, such as those 
enumerated, do not require any breaking 
up, as with gentle heat they very soon 
settle down in their own juice. It should 
be noted that theJam is not boHing when 
the first few bubbles javpei ^ >4 yfhe sur¬ 


face ; it must be popping and bubbling all 
over, and unless it is well boiled its keep¬ 
ing properties are much impaired. Before 
commencing, all the necessary materials 
should be in readiness. The jars should 
be clean and dry; the parchment paper 
should be cut ready for covering and 
strings ready for tying down. All this 
would be necessary for jam making in the 
ordinary way, but in preparing sugarless 
jam we also require a small iron spoon 
and a little flowers of sulphur. The 
sulphur is held in the spoon over a flame— 
a lighted candle will do quite well—uutil 
the sulphur ignites, then' each jam-jar, 
after being w’armed, is filled with sulphur 
fumes and left inverted on the table. One 
teaspoonful of sulphur is sufficient to fill 
four or five jars with fumes. The sulphur 
fumes will destroy all germs within the 
bottle; in other words, it is sterilised. 
When the preserve is placed inside the jar 
the fumes are, of course, driven out. All 
that is then necessary is to float the fumes 
on the top of the jam from another jar 
and then cover up immediately with the 
parchment paper. It will be observed that 
the sulphur has the effect of discolouring 
the jam on the top and around the edges 
of the jar, but this soon passes off and the 
jam is none the worse for the addition of 
the sulphur fumes. Prepared in this way 
the jam will keep good for years. This is 
a very economical way of preserving fruits. 
In the first place, it is possible to pack a 
much larger quantity of material into the 
bottles than in the case of fruit bottling, 
as no water is used and the fruit shrinks 
to about one-third of its original bulk. 
The fruit pulp may at any time be con¬ 
verted into jam by boiling with the addi¬ 
tion of sugar when it is available. With 
only half the quantity of sugar a suffi¬ 
ciently sweetened jam may be obtained. 
The fruit pulp also comes in most useful 
for making jellies or fruit cheese at any 
time of the year. Jam prepared with half 
the normal quantity of sugar will keep 
quite satisfactorily by the aid of the 
sulphur pr<)ce ss.—Country Life. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Corn salad. —The torrential rains have 
stopped the sowing of this, but it will 
thrive sown the first dry day, and as a 
base for winter salad it is most useful, 
and so easily grown in the open garden 
over a large area.—W. 

Potato Dunnottar Cattle. —I have tested 
many varieties of early Potatoes this 
season for their cooking qualities, and have 
no hesitation in saying the above is much 
the best in point of flavour, mealiness in 
cooking as well as whiteness of flesh, and, 
what is of importance, it crops well.— 
E. M. in Garden. 

Beans for autumn sowing.— Those who 
wish early Broad Beans will soon be think¬ 
ing of autumn sowing. For this purpose a 
very reliable variety is Early Mazagan. 
It is of the smaller type of Bonn, very well 
flavoured, a good cropper, and, above all, 
very hardy. Allow 2 feet 6 inches between 
the lines, and sow rather more thickly than 
is the case with spring sowings. Should 
the plants come through the winter too 
thickly, thinning may be done in spring.— 
A Scottish Gardener. 

Open-air Cucumbers.— These, where they 
do well, deserve some attention, and any 
reader who has tried the various kinds 
(French or English) would confer a favour 
by telling us as to the best. The culture 
is easy to anyone with a sheltered yard or 
warm corner and a little stable irinnure to 
start the plants. Even without that aid, 
in warm valley soils one may have out¬ 
door Cucumbers. The Russians are said 
to be growers of Cucumbers, and their 
kinds may be worth a trial.—W. 


A big-bud-resisting Blaok Currant.— 

Messrs. W. Seabrook and Sons send us, 
from their fruit nurseries at Chelmsford, a 
sample of -their “ Seabrook’s Black ” Cur¬ 
rant, which they claim to be proof against 
the attack of the mite which has caused 
so much loss in recent years. Such a 
variety will be a boon to the country. 
They also claim for it that if is early, since 
they began to gather it in July, when the 
fruit was quite ripe, that now sent having 
hung on the bushes for four weeks. The 
fruits were in good condition when they 
came to hand. The Individual berries are 
large, of first-rate quality, the flesh firm, 
with a tough skin, and on this account 
travelling well. 

Bottled Leeks.— It appears rather curi¬ 
ous to a Scotsman to read about bottled 
Leeks (p. 408). Bottling may be desirable 
and necessary in the case of certain choice 
vegetables and of fruit, but surely there Is 
no necessity for preserving the Leek in 
this fashion. This highly - appreciated 
vegetable may be had (if required) from 
the open from August to the following 
May, and during the Intervening months 
there is, or ought to be, an abundance of 
more seasonable things. This reminds me 
that about thirty years ago the late Mr. 
James Service, a nurseryman and a well- 
known judge at horticultural exhibitions 
in Scotland, could never be induced, to 
tolerate Leeks, however good, in collec¬ 
tions of vegetables at August and Septem¬ 
ber shows. “ The Leek,’* he used to say, 
“ is a winter vegetable, pure and simple. 
Who requires Leeks in autumn? They are 
only in season from November till March.** 
He would, in autumn, give higher points 
to almost any other vegetable which was, 
he considered, more intimately connected 
with that season. Rightly so, I now think, 
although, perhaps, my opinion was 
different in those days. What would he 
have thought of bottled Leeks?—W. McG., 
Balmac. 

Apple* as a food. — Various analyses 
show that the Apple contains from SO to S3 
per cent, of water, about 5 per cent, of 
proteid or nitrogenous material, from 10 
to 15 per cent, of carbonaceous matter, in¬ 
cluding starch and sugar, from 1 to 1.5 per 
cent, of acids and salts. The sugar con¬ 
tent of a fresh Apple varies from C to 10 
per cent., according to the variety. Then 
we must not fail to point out that the 
fresh Apple is rich in vitamines, and is 
classed among the most valuable of the 
antiscorbutic fruits for relieving scurvy. 
We have a great variety of Apples, some 
of which are sweet and toothsome, while 
others may be so sour as to be unpleasant 
for most people. All Apples contain a 
varying amount of the organic acids, malic 
acid and gallic acid. The Apple contains 
an abundance of salts of both potash and 
soda, as well as salts of lime, magnesium, 
and iron. The sugar of a sweet Apple, 
like most fruit sugars, is practically a pre¬ 
digested food, and is soon ready to pass 
into the blood to provide energy and 
w r armth for the body.— Dr. Olsen in Good 
Health. 

Preserving Vegetable Marrows for the 
winter. —Would you be so kind as to tell 
me what you consider the best method of 
preserving Vegetable Marrows for use in 
the winter? I was told to tie a paper bag 
round each and then hang them np. At 
what stage are they best gathered for pre¬ 
serving ?—R. Nolan Ferrall. 

Apple honay. — I have seen several 
notices in your paper about Apple honey 
and should be very glad if any of your 
correspondents would give a recipe for 
making it. Should the Apples be peeled 
and cored, and how,.much water to each 
pound of fruit?—S kisdqwn, 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

OSMANTHUS DELAVAYI. 

This distinct shrub has proved quite hardy 
after several years in a stiff border. A 
r>pray in the house in a Chinese vase was 
very pretty, and the effect out of doors 
good when many things looked their w T orst 
after the most prolonged of winters. It is 
a native of China, whence seeds were sent 
by the Abbe Delava y to M. Maurice de 
Vilmorln. W. 


ters that modern botanists prefer placing 
it in an order alone, Eucryphiaceae. What¬ 
ever ite connections, the species are of 
great decorative value and w’ell w r ortli in¬ 
cluding among the choicest shrubs of the 
garden. They require shelter from cold 
winds, and should be placed in iiermanent 
positions w’hilst quite small, for they are 
impatient of root disturbance. Good loamy 
soil that is naturally well drained forms a 
suitable rooting medium, but a little peat 
or leaf-mould added at planting time is an 
aid to free rooting. Laj’ering has been 


it has grown well for several years in the 
vicluity of London, and although the leaves 
and tips of the shoots were killed in the 
recent severe winter and early spring it 
has started again freely from the older 
w T ood. It is an evergreen shrub or some¬ 
times a small tree up to 30 feet high, with 
heart-shaped leaves which, together with 
the young shoots, are covered with soft 
hairs. The flow T ers, each 2 inches or so 
across and borne singly from the leaf-axils 
during July and early August, are white 
w T ith a central mass of golden stamens. A 



Flowenng shoots of Osmanthus De'avayi in Chinese vase . 


THE EUCRYPHIAS. 

Two spiles of Eucryphia are grown out 
of tloors in the British Isles, both of them 
natives of Chile and, perhaps, other parts 
of south-western South America. There 
are also Eucrypliias in Australia, but they 
are unsuitable for outdoor culture here, 
except in a few gardens in specially mild 
localities- Eucryphia, although so closely 
resembling certain members of Rosacere in 
some respects as to_ h ave been included 
provisionally as a/geJms^of that] natural 
order, otters so Aidgf5L_)i- etWrUbarac- 


adopted as a means of propagation, but 
plants so raised are usually less satisfac¬ 
tory than seedlings, and whenever seeds 
can be procured they should be used in 
preference to any other means of increase. 
It is wise to keep young plants in pots 
until they can be placed in permanent 
positions. The two species are as 
follow’s:— 

E. cordifolia.— This is more tender than 
E. pinnatifolia, and is only suitable for 
the mildest parts of the country, rianted 
in a sheltered position among other shrubs 


fine plant which flow’ered freely existed a 
few years ago at T re w id den, near Pen¬ 
zance, and an even finer example occurs 
in the gardens at Nymans, Handcross, 
Sussex. In “Trees and Shrubs Hardy in 
the British Isles ” Mr. Bean gives the 
dimensions of the latter plant as IS feet in 
height and G feet in diameter. It was 
introduced about the middle of last 
century. 


E. tinnatifolia is a superior shrub for 
general planting, both <?n-account of more 
ra pid xjel ( ^firdiness. In 
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its native country it forms a large busli or 
small tree up to 20 feet high. Here it at¬ 
tains similar dimensions, but is usually of 
bush form. The dark green pinnate 
leaves may be deciduous or evergreen, ac¬ 
cording to weather conditions. The 
flowers, white with a central mass of 
golden stamens, are produced with great 
freedom during July and August, the white 
flowers against the dark foliage being very 
effective. Orw of the finest examples in 
the country growp in the -gardens at Tre- 
widden, near Penzance. It is at least 35 
feet high and as far through, well 
branched, and an excellent specimen. 
When in flower the leaves are almost 
hidden by the mantle of white. In many 
parts of the Midlands it thrives excellently 
provided it has been increased from seeds, 
plants raised from layers having a peculiar 
habit of dying suddenly. Seeds are 
matured in this country, therefore there 
ought not to be any difficulty in raising 
seedlings. D. 


CERTIFICATE OF MERIT. 

Rose Miss May Marriott (Pemetiana). 
—The orange-coloured sport from Mme. E. 
Herriot. From Thomas Robinson, Not¬ 
tingham. 

Rose Mrs. Stewart Clark (H.T.).—A 
shapely yellow’-flowered variety with scar¬ 
let markings on the buds. The lustrous 
green foliage is attractive. From Messrs. 
Alex. Dickson and Sons, Newtowmards. 

Rose Edel. —A pure white single with 
creamy centre. 

Rose Emma Wright (H.T.). — Rich 
orange with ftfiucot. Very pretty in the 
bud. These two were from Messrs. S. 
McGreedy and Son, Portadown. 

Rose Pax (Hybrid Musk). — Bush- 
habited, 3 feet to 4 feet high. A large and 
attractive semi-double white. 

Rose T. FnCrozier (II.T.).—In this the 
colour is soft yellow to cream. 

Rose E. Godfrey Brown (H.T.).—A 
fragrant crimson-scarlet. These tw’o were 
from Messrs. Hugh Dickson and Co., 
Belfast. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Flowering Davidia involucrata.— Can you 

tell me how to flower Davidia involucrata P 
I obtained a plant of this in 1904, the year 
Messrs. Veitch sent it out. My tree 
is now 17 feet in height, healthy, and grow¬ 
ing well every year, pyramidal in shape; 
but it has never bloomed. I remember 
that Messrs. Veitch exhibited one in flower 
at a Royal Horticultural Society’s Show 
some years ago, and was told they had suc¬ 
ceeded by root-pruning. This, of course, 
having a stock of plants, they could 
afford to do; but, having only one, I could 
not run the risk of injuring my plant.— 
J. H. W. Thomas. 


RQ8E8. 


NEW ROSES. 

A special exhibition for new seedling 
Roses only was held on July 17th in con¬ 
junction with the ordinary meeting of the 
Royal Horticultural Society. The entries 
were numerous, and the following awards 
were made:— 


GOLD MEDALS. 

Rose Sunstar (H.T.).—In this the pre¬ 
vailing colour is reddish-salmon, the base 
of the petals rich orange. 

Rose Elizabeth Cullen (H.T.). — An 
exceptionally free-flowering variety with 
pleasing fragrance. The colour is crimson- 
scarlet with maroon shading. These were 
shown by Messrs. Alex. Dickson and Sons, 
Newtow-nards. 


Rose Mrs. G. Marriott (H.T.).—The 
plant is vigorous and of a free-branching 
habit of growth, the flowers large, well¬ 
shaped, fully double, the outer petals re¬ 
flexing in a most artistic manner. The 
colour is cream with pink shading. We 
could not detect any perfume. 


Rose TnE Queen Alexandra (H.T.). 
—We believe there are other two Roses 
named in honour of Queen Alexandra, 
and, while distinct, cannot but lead 
to confusion. The practice should, we 
think, be discouraged. That now referred 
to is of exceptional colouring—scarlet with 
coppery-red shading. The variety, too, is 
fragrant. These two were shown by 
Messrs. S. McGreedy and Son, Portadown. 

Rose M ei *¥aid. —Without doubt the 
finest novelty of the meeting. Entered as 
a hybrid of, Rosa bracteata, it has the 
lustrous green leafage of a glorified 
Wichuraiana. The big single flowers are 
each 4 inches across, deep cream, some¬ 
what golden at base, and with a tuft of 
golden anthers. From Messrs. W. Paul 
and Son, Walthap 
1 Digitized by 
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NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Rose Evangeline. —Although this was 
introduced so long ago as 1906, it is not 
so often met with as it deserves. In the 
middle of July I saw several specimens of 
this at their best in a South Hertfordshire 
garden. One specimen, covering a large 
arch crossing one of the garden walks, was 
as fine as anything of this kind I have 
ever seen. It is quite distinct, and its 
growth is vigorous. The blossoms are very 
fragrant, a quality absent from so many 
of the more popular climbing Roses of to¬ 
day. The colour of the blossoms may be 
described as white centred, with tips of the 
petals pink.—D. B. Crane, Highgate , N. 

Difference in the colour of Roses 
Dorothy Perkins and Lady Gay.— Much 
controversy has taken place from time to 
time regarding the colours of these two 
varieties. It has been asserted that they 
are too much alike. The difference in the 
colour of the two varieties has been most 
pronounced this season. While I appre¬ 
ciate the free-flowering of Dorothy Perkins 
and its beautiful pink colouring*, I value 
the charm of the deeper colouring of Lady 
Gay, which, as I have this year seen it, is 
more of a deep rich rose. The flowers, too, 
appear to be rather larger.—A. R. H. 

Rose Excelsa. —Some years ago a friend 
asked me whether I could recommend' a 
good free-flowering red climbing Rose 
which he washed to plant in the place of 
Crimson Rambler. I recommended Ex¬ 
celsa, which my friend purchased, and he 
has ever since been delighted with it. It 
is described in the trade catalogues as 
scarlet, but this is a stretch of imagina¬ 
tion. It is not scarlet, but, in my opinion, 
a bright red. I have seen several splendid 
specimens during the present season. In 
one catalogue it is described as Red 
Dorothy Perkins.—D. B. C. 

Rose Jersey Beauty.— Like most Roses, 
Jersey Beauty is flowering well this season. 
In some winters it is badly cut, but comes 
away again, and its beauty w hen in flower 
compensates for the loss of a year or so 
of bloom, which may occasionally happen. 
The glistening-green foliage is in itself 
sufficient to recomend this Rose. The 
large single flowers, either singly or three 
to four together, when they open are pale 
yellow, and pass off white, with bright 
yellow stamens. The fragrance is exqui¬ 
site.— Sub Rosa. 

Rosa Moyesl In Renfrewshire.— Mr. 

John A. Holmes has some good plants of 
Rosa Moyesi in his garden at Formakin, 
where it does exceedingly well. It varies 
a little in colour. At Formakin the plants 
appear to be of the best type, with grace¬ 
ful foliage and large, well-coloured flowers. 
It is evident that R. Moyesi is in steadily 
increasing favour and that its cultivation 
is spreading widely over the three 
kingdoms. —§. Arnott. 


FRUIT. 

SOME MARKET PLUMS. 

As Plums so soon produce a return, they 
are planted in greater numbers year by 
year, and the imports from abroad do not, 
and many think never will compete with 
our own growth. Plums can be planted as 
close as 15 feet apart, therefore a planta¬ 
tion soon pays expenses, and when Dam¬ 
sons are included, the return is reached in 
a few years. Standards are largely grown, 
J>ut half-standards find increasing favour, 
and where the plantation form is adopted 
they are a great shelter In the earlier 
stages, and the stems can be run up by 
removing the lower branches. 

. River’s Prolific.— This best early kind 
seldom fails to bear. It is a weak grower, 
and never makes a big tree; perhaps better 
as a plantation kind, but there is nothing 
yet to equal it as a first early sort. Fruit 
small, purple. End July. 

The Czar.— Early, bearing in clusters, 
and carrying a fine bloom; a very free 
grower. Fruit purplish-red, round. Makes 
a fine, large, upright tree, and on that ac¬ 
count valuable for plantations; succeeds 
where others fail. Mid-August. 

Early Orleans.— Seems the favourite 
-London Plum, and although it never crops 
heavily, it produces large and early fruit, 
and the tree is of fair size. Fruit round, 
red; requires a warm, stony soil. Mid- 
August. 

Victoria. —The best all-round Plum; the 
tree is not a sufficiently sturdy grower to 
carry its heavy crops, the wood being very- 
brittle. Consequently, the tree never gains 
the Size of others, and therefore requires 
severe pruning for a few years after plant¬ 
ing. Fruit pink, oval; a market favourite. 
August. 

Belle de Louvain.— Growth very free 
and upright, bears regularly very large 
oval fruit; first-class. End August. 

Kentish Diamond grows so freely, and 
produces such a multitude of small shoots, 
that the wood cannot ripen without aid, 
so that heavy pruning is necessary. It 
will then produce its black fruit, each as 
large as a hen’s egg. Very fine. Large 
tree. 

Jefferson’s Gage. —The most prolific of 
the class; grow-th upright and sturdy; fruit 
large, egg-shaped, yellow and green with 
red spots. 

Old Greengage. —Not a certain bearer, 
but yet so valuable that where it crops the 
lucky possessors have a fortune. It is 
well grow’n in some parts of Kent, and ap- 
pears to do best on Grass land. Tree 
small. 

Kent Bush. —A wild form, but unques¬ 
tionably one of the best for market. Very- 
strong and hardy, producing fruit all over 
the tree, and seldom breaking with its 
burden. This is a favourite jam Plum, 
and trees can produce tw T enty bushels each. 
Fruit round, dull red to black. 

Pond’s Seedling.— Fine as a Late kind, 
never heavily cropi>ed, but the fruit is im¬ 
mense, and always sells at a good price, 
as the buy-ers can basket the fruit and get 
as much as 3d. each retail. Must be kept 
pruned while young. Fruit red, oval. 

Wyedale.— Tree upright, growth vigor¬ 
ous; fruit red, produced late in October; a 
valuable hardy late kind. 

Gage Plums.— These are not regular 
bearers, and although the fruit makes a 
good price, may be omitted, unless a largo 
acreage is planted. The following have 
done admirably in our plantation 
Denniston’s Superb, Oullin’s Golden Gage, 
Transparent Gage, Bryanstone Gage, 
Golden Drop},,<popte d’Althan’s Red Gage, 
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Bonne Boucln?, and Reine Claude de 
Bavay. When these come large and fine 
it is better to gather them before they are 
dead ripe, and send them to market in 
boxes—one layer in each box.—G eo. 
Buxyard in Fruit Culture for Profit. 

Scotch Raspberries. — On page 404, 
column 3, of Gardening for the 28th ult. 
it is stated:—“Scottish Raspberries.—By 
an Order dated July 10th, the Food Con¬ 
troller has directed that all Raspberries 
grown in Scotland should be delivered to 
him.” An important omission has been 
made:—“(2) This Order shall not apply 
to a grower of Raspberries whose total 
crop (Toes not exceed 1 cwt.” As prob¬ 
ably nine-tenths of those who grow Rasp- 


VEGETABLES. 


THE POTATO OUTLOOK. 

The news that the Potato disease has made 
its appearance in many parts is unwelcome 
reading, especially as the weather of the 
last four days up to the present date 
(August 2nd) will aggravate the evil among 
the late sorts. This will act detrimentally 
on many crops that are the outcome of 
State supplied seed, for this was late in 
coming to hand and kite planted, and in 
the majority of cases the varieties re¬ 
ceived were late. Evergood seems to be 
the sort most strongly represented in this 


tuber from some quarters and the recom¬ 
mendation of substitutes, it is evident that 
the latter are not yet greatly in favour, at 
any rate so far as outlying Tillages are 
concerned. So far as my limited observa¬ 
tion goes of the extra land devoted to 
vegetables, quite three-fourths are in Pota¬ 
toes. The time is not yet when there is 
any likelihood of their decline in favour; 
indeed, one often hears the observation 
from villagers “ that they do not seem to 
have had a dinner without Potatoes,” and 
while this is so, all the talking and writ¬ 
ing in the world will never reduce the 
numbers planted. 

Again, in the matter of spraying, one 
Occasionally finds a suggestion as to 



Osmanthus Delavayi. Sussex. (Sec page 451.) 


berries are thus exempted, inconvenience 
may be caused to them, unless the exemp¬ 
tion is kept in view.—J. Tubnbull Smith, 
Kingswood , Peebles. 

[We gave the circular as sent to us and 
in which there was no mention of any 
exemption as given by you.— Ed.] 


Spiraea ariaefolia. —There are many 
plants of this favourite shrubby Spira?a in 
Dumfriesshire and Galloway, and this 
year it is flowering with great freedom. 
The finest specimen I have seen is in the 
garden of Mr. M. Hyslop Maxwell, at The 
Grove, in Jeanie Deans’s parish of Iron- 
gray, in the Stewartry of Kirkcudbright. 
This handsome plant is close on 2D feet 
high, and laden witl/"g?aceful uanilw 0 f 
bloom.-BfijilAlfcKOTT. \j\ (J 


district of these late plantings, and this is 
apparently a Potato that takes a long time 
to come to maturity, especially on rather 
heavy soils. I suppose the decision to 
supply a certain amount of seed was not 
settled until rather late in the season, and 
it was a case of Hobson’s choice in the 
matter of varieties, otherwise early or 
second early sorts would have been more 
acceptable, more particularly in those plots 
of ground that were broken up from 
pasture. 

In towns and large villages spraying has 
been practised, but in small places the crop 
has to take its chance. Where practicable, 
however, these late planted sorts should be 
sprayed immediately on the cessation of 
rain. Despite depreciation of the homely 


whether the materials used are answer- 
able in some way for the disease in bees, 
but I hardly think this can be so, for the 
bee has nothing to do with either the 
flowers or foliage of the Potato, and, so 
far as fruits are concerned, the spraying 
is, naturally, done at a time when there 
are no expanded flowers, and, conse¬ 
quently, nothing to attract the bees. The 
growers who risked the danger of frost, 
and planted early, had the gratification of 
seeing the crop come through safely and 
grow away without any check, so that now 
(the first week in August) they are able 
to lift the earlier sorts and fill up the 
vacant places with most useful things that 
will winter satisfaptprijliypcm E. B. S. 
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THE ONION MAGGOT. 

Please tell me if there is any virtue in 
common washing soda, sprinkled between 
the rows of spring Onions, in order to de¬ 
stroy or prevent the Onion maggot P— 
Onions. 

[Washing soda is of no avail for com¬ 
bating the Onion-fly maggot. The best 
preventive is to get the plants raised early 
in February under glass, prick them off in 
due course into boxes, and transplant out¬ 
doors as early in April as circumstances 
permit. Treated in this way the plants 
are not only of good size when the time 
arrives for the female insect to deposit 
her eggs, as she does, in the lower portion 
of the stem, but the skin of the latter has 
by then become so hardened as to render 
it difficult of accomplishment. In addition, 
the fact of their being transplanted also 
causes the base of the plants to be situated 
deeper in the soil than is the case with 
those which are raised in the ordinary way 
in drills outdoors, consequently this and 
the foregoing fact serve to render plants 
raised on this principle almost immune 
from attack. With regard to preventive 
measures to adopt when an attack is set 
up among spring-sown Onions outside, the 
best thing to do as soon as it is noticed 
that grubs are present is to pull up and 
burn all affected plants. Then draw up a 
little soil to the plants on either side of 
the rows, or sufficient to protect the lower 
portions of the plants from the attentions 
of the female flies, and finally strew saw¬ 
dust saturated with paraffin over the sur¬ 
face of the soil between the rows. This is 
so offensive that the flies will leave the 
bed and go elsewhere to deposit their eggs. 
The quantity of paraffin to use should not 
exceed one pint to half a bushel of saw¬ 
dust. Sufficient of the latter to just show 
on the surface would be enough to apply 
at any one time. The site of Onion beds 
which have been attacked by “ fly ” should 
always be limed or dressed w T ith a soil 
fumigant, deeply dug in in winter, and 
not used for the same purpose if it can be 
avoided for the next two or three seasons.] 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Tomatoes not setting.—I have three 
Tomato-houses in my care, and though the 
plants are doing well, I notice that the 
flowers are not setting as they should on 
the higher trusses, Holmes’ Supreme being 
the greatest sinner. One of these plants 
may stand next to a Carter’s Sunrise that 
lias set fine trusses to the number of six 
or seven, and Supreme begins to fail about 
the fourth, perhaps only one fruit setting, 
then missing altogether. What can be the 
cause of this? — E. Shaw, Harrogate. 

[It is difficult to assign a reason for the 
non-setting of the flowers on the upper 
parts of the Tomato plants in question, 
seeing you give no details as to manage¬ 
ment and cultural methods pursued. Too 
close an atmovsphere, especially if damp 
and stagnant, would prevent the flowers 
setting, and we have before now witnessed 
the same thing occur when the plants are 
heavily crapped on the lower portiou of 
the stems, and the soil has become ex¬ 
hausted through feeding in the ehajie of 
top-dressing, mulching, or by means of a 
fertiliser having been neglected. All condi¬ 
tions being right, i.e. f both as to cultural 
details and ventilation, Tomatoes usually 
set with great freedom at this time of 
year, therefore in the absence of particu¬ 
lars to prove the contrary we should say 
that the trouble is attributable to one or 
other of the causes named above; most 
likely the latter mentioned. If wrong in 
our surmise we should be glad to hear 
from you again, accompanied with full 
particulars of yptiFmethod of Cultivation, 
ct&Ogitized by kjjQt Q 1C 


Peas mildewed. —Can you please tell me 
from enclosed what is wrong with my 
seoond row of maincrop Peas, Quite Con¬ 
tent? The first row. sown May 15th, is 
almost ready for picking. The row from 
which the haulm sent was taken was sown 
May 31st. It has hardly a blossom on it, 
and the plants are shrivelling up like 
sample. —War Garden. 

[Your Peae have been attacked by 
mildew, which is generally attributed to a 
parched condition of the ‘soil about the 
roots. This is undoubtedly the case with 
regard to summer crops, but drought has 
nothing to do with the form of mildew 
w’hich attacks late crops in autumn, as 
this, as often as not, occurs when the soil 
is in a thoroughly moist condition. So 
far as we know no remedy for combating 
this has yet Ix'on introduced. One of the 
chief things to prevent mildew is deep 
cultivation of the soil. The site where 
late Peas are to be grown should, there¬ 
fore, have been bastard-trenched or double- 
dug within recent years. It is for this 
reason that many who cultivate Celery on 
an extensive scale reserve the plot, when 
vacant, for the sowing of second early and 
main crop Peas. When the soif has been 
dug to a good depth in the manner indi¬ 
cated and the lowermost spit at the time 
welt manured, Peas when grown on ground 
so prepared, even if it be not till a few 
years afterwards, never feel the effects of 
drought as they do when the soil is merely 
dug one spit deep and a hard pan of sub¬ 
soil exists beneath. Another important 
matter is mulching. If a mulch is applied 
to either side of the rows as soon as the 
haulm reaches to about half the height of 
the sticks it conserves moisture in a 
wonderful degree and greatly prolongs the 
life and productiveness of the plants. 
Deep cultivation combined with a mulch of 
rotten manure is the best way of combat¬ 
ing the trouble, with frequent soakings of 
water should the weather be dry.] 

Onions failing. —I have two beds of 
spring Onions within a few yards of each 
other. The one bed is practically ruined 
by mildew, while the other bed has no signs 
of it. Both are in an open situation, good 
loamy soil, both manured with farmyard 
manure. Why should one bed be attacked 
and not the other? James’ Keeping has 
gone, Giant Zittau remains. —Onions. 

[It is difficult to say why one bed should 
be attacked and the other immune, with 
only a few yards separating the two. You 
had better, however, spray the plants at 
once in both beds with Bordeaux mixture 
at what ie termed half or summer strength, 
both to destroy the fungus in the one case 
and to render the plants immune in the 
other. Do not grow Onions on the same 
plot for several seasons to come, and in 
the winter mouths treat the soil as recom¬ 
mended for Onion-fly maggot.] 

Early Potatoes are ripening off rapidly. 
They should be lifted and stored when their 
rowth is completed, otherwise there is a 
anger of second growth starting. The 
quarter may either he utilised for another 
crop or cleaned and hoed with a view to 
early trenching. Such a quarter is when 
necessary very often trenched when the 
Potatoes are lifted and immediately re¬ 
planted with Strawberries. — Kirkcud¬ 
bright. 

Earthing up Celery. —This is often done 
in a slipshod fashion, and in consequence 
the Celery is liable to rot off through lack 
of care in preventing the soil getting into 
the heart of the plant. Each plant should 
be grasped with one hand wdiile the soil is 
drawn around it, and there is something 
to be said in favour of first lightly tying 
up each plant with raffia. The soil should 
be free from hard clods. If it is a dry 
time a good soaking of water the previous 
night should first be applied.—W. F. D. 


THE WEEK’S WORK. 


OPEN-AIR GARDENING. 

In bloom August 7th .—Clematis (in 
variety ), Magnolia grandiflora, CeanoUms 
(in variety ), Carpenteria californica, liutl- 
dleias (in variety ), Polygonum baldschu- 
anictim, Honeysuckles , Colutca arbores- 
cetis, Catalpa bignonioidcs, Spirwa Aitchi- 
soni, S. ariwfolia, Clerodendron trichoto- 
mum, Rhus (in variety ), Hydrangea hor- 
tensis, hardy Fuchsias (in variety), Veroni¬ 
cas (in variety), Jasminum officinale, J. 
affine, J. liumile, Cistus ladanifcrus, 
Olcarias (in variety), Escallonia langlcy- 
ensis, Spartium junccum, Abelia rupcstris, 
Yuccas (in variety), Roses (many species 
and varieties), Hypericums (in variety), 
Herberts Wilsoni , Calycanthus florid us, 
Desmodium penduli flora m, Indigofera 
(ierardiana, Hedysarum muttijugum. Wis¬ 
tarias, Romneya Coulteri, Anehusas (in 
variety), Liliums (in variety), Tritomas (in 
variety), Lobelia cardinalis. Campanulas 
(dwarf and tall) (in variety ). Aster 
Amellus, Erigerons, Eryngiums (in 
variety), Coreopsis grandiflora. Lupins (in 
variety), herbaceous Phlox (in variety). 
Chrysanthemum maximum (in variety), 
Hyacinthus candicans, Yerbascums (in 
variety), Morina longifolia, Centaurcas (in 
variety), Alstrcemerias, (Enolheras (in 
variety), Agrostemmas, ' Scabiosas (in 
variety), Meconopsis (in variety). Incar - 
villea Delavayi, Erodiums (in variety), 
Lavatcras, Anemone japonica. Bergamots, 
IAnums (in variety), Eupatoriums, Salvias 
(in variety), Acanthus, Mertensia cchi- 
oides, Montbretias (in variety), Plumbago 
Larpentw, Potentillas (in variety), Gcums 
(in variety), Pentstemons (in variety), 
Antirrhinums (in many colours), Funkias 
(in variety), Achilleas (in variety), Dryas 
octopetala, Sagina glabra, Tunica Saxi- 
fraga, Gypsophilas, Saxifraga Fortunei, 
Veronica Lyalli, Gentiana asclepiadea. G. 
septemflda, Mescmbryanthemums, Andro- 
sace lanuginosa, JEthionema cordifolium. 
2E. pulchcllum, Lithospcrmum prostratum 
Heavenly Blue, Convolvulus mauritanicus, 
Sedums (in variety), Dianthus (in variety ). 
Primula capitata, Mazus Pumilio, Silene 
Schafta, Staiice latifolia, Stcnactis spe- 
ciosa, Pratia ilicifolia, Parochetus com¬ 
munis, Oxalis floribunda, Thymus Ser- 
pyllum (in variety). Paronychia polygoni- 
folia, Armeria rosea, Nierembcrgia rivu- 
laris, Omphalodes Luciliw, Onosma tauri- 
cum, Ourisia coccinea, Hcucheras (in 
variety), Senecios (in variety), Lythrum 
roseum, Hcmerocallis (in variety), Lysi- 
macliias, Epilobium pcduncularc, Poly¬ 
gonums (in variety), Spirwas (in variety). 
Ericas (in variety), Mimulus (in variety), 
Aponogetons, Sagittarias, Nymphwas (i» 
variety). 

The week’s work. —During the past 
week very heavy rains have interfered with 
all outside work. Seeds of many herba¬ 
ceous perennials and alpine plants were 
sown during the w r eek. If these seeds are 
sown a few days after they are gathered, 
w T hen quite ripe, they germinate much 
better than if kept for a time. A bed of 
light sandy soil was made up in a cold 
frame, and the seeds sown thinly in drills 
6 inches apart, covering them with finely- 
sifted soil. Afterwards give a good water¬ 
ing through a fine rose, place the lights 
in position, and shade until germination 
takes place. As soon as the seedlings ap¬ 
pear a little ventilation should be affonled, 
gradually increasing the amount of air to 
induce the plants to grow sturdy and 
strong. Hardy bulbous plants, such as 
Narcissi, Tulips, Leucojums, Grape and 
Feather Hyacinths, Scillas, and manv 
others that increase freely, deteriorate if 
left too long undisturbed. The present is 
the most suitable time to lift and replant. 
Lift the clumps carefully, separate and 
replant without delay. Borders of Bella¬ 
donna Lilies have been cleared of all weeds 
and leaves, the surface soil stirred, and a 
thorough soaking of weak manure water 
given. T!iis n #m induce the flower-spikes 
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to coni© all the stronger. Pentstemons 
are very satisfactory this season, and very 
few plants provide more gorgeous and effec¬ 
tive displays when massed. There are 
many splendid varieties, giving long 
spikes, with large flowers, ranging in 
colour from white to deep purple. The 
scarlet and pink varieties are particularly 
effective, and the following include some of 
the best of these beautiful shades;—Crim¬ 
son Gem, George Horne, Miss Willmott, 
Queen Alexandra, Mrs. Scott EHiott, Mar¬ 
quis of Linlithgow, Mrs. Michie, Sir 
Dighton Probyn, Lady Noble, Lady Forbes, 
and Southgate Gem. Pentstemons can be 
strongly recommended for providing blocks 
of colour over a long period, whether 
grown alone in beds and borders or in 
groups in the mixed border. The main 
spike should be removed' w'hen it has 
finished flow'ering, which will allow the 
secondary shoots to make a good growth, 
and these will give a display until cut off 
by frost. Pentstemons are. gross feeders 
and revel in good soil. Manurial assist¬ 
ance should be given at intervals and 
abundance of water in dry weather. 

F. W. Gallop. 

Lilford Hall Gardens , Oundle, Xorthants. 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Fruit-room. —As it is important that 
such fruits as Apples and Pears be kept as 
long as possible during the coming winter, 
the fruit-room, to render this the more 
easy of attainment, should be thoroughly 
disinfected and cleansed. Walls and ceil¬ 
ings shoidd also be limewasbed, applying 
the wash while it is hot or directly after 
slaking takes place. There need also be no 
fear as to scrubbing and washing of shelves 
and other portions of w oodwork if the doors 
and windows are stood wide open after¬ 
wards to allows of a free passage of air. The 
whole will then dry thoroughly in the course 
of a day or so and the buildings can lie used 
for the storing of early varieties of Apples 
and Pears, also of Plums, Peaches, etc., 
not required for immediate use. The tw r o 
first-named fruits do not keep in good con¬ 
dition for any length of time after being 
gathered, so should not bo allowed to lie 
many days on the shelves before being made 
use of. 

Strawberry potting.— This should bo 
pushed on with and brought to a speedy 
conclusion so that the plants may have the 
advantage of sunshine and warmth in 
which to make growth and become well 
rooted aud perfect their crowns. Water¬ 
ing will demand great attention during hot 
weather, and syringe the plants at least 
twice daily. 

Budding fruit-trees. —Where the propa¬ 
gation of fruit-trees by budding is carried 
out either in tho garden or in the home 
nursery the operation should now be taken 
in hand. Those versed in the budding of 
Roses will experience no difficulty in the 
matter, but in the case of amateurs having 
but a few r stocks to lie budded and not 
possessing the knowledge as to how to pro¬ 
ceed it is best for them, to prevent disap¬ 
pointment, to get an experienced man to 
insert the buds. Apples should be done 
first, then Pears, Cherries, Plums, Apri¬ 
cots, and Peaches. It is, however, but 
seldom the last two named are propagated 
in private gardens. 

Strawberry planting. —If the runners 
ar© well rooted it is no advantage to delay 
planting them in their permanent quarters, 
provided the sites are in readiness. These 
should have been well manured and dug, 
and if such is the case, nothing remains 
but to break the surface down to a fine 
condition and level it with a wooden rake. 
With regard to the best positions for 
Strawberries in a garden, much depends on 
tho requirements of the establishment. If 
necessary to have a portion of the crop as 
early as it can be nad a border facing 
south must be devoted to its production, 
the area of ground so occupied depending, 
of course, on the dem^pa for the-fruit. 
The gergraljqr^njjgn <top c^be spyji^ut 


in the open garden, but if a late supply is 
needed the plants should be growm on a 
border under a wall facing north. Of 
varieties for the different purposes men¬ 
tioned, there are Royal Sovereign and V. 
Hericart de Thury. Sir Joseph Paxton 
also ripens close on the heels of Royal 
Sovereign when grown in a similar posi¬ 
tion. For the open garden, President may 
be included with those already mentioned. 
Keen’s Seedling, if it can be obtained true, 
should be grow-n by all who place flavour 
before size and appearance. For the late 
supply, President, Oxonian, and Laxton’s 
Latest are three good varieties. Planting 
is best done with a trowel, and the 
plants should be given a good soaking of 
water an hour or so previously. For all 
general purposes the distances at which to 
set out the plants are 2 feet between the 
rows and from 15 inches to 18 inches be¬ 
tween plant and plant in the rows. These 
measurements answer well where the beds 
aud borders are renew ed, as they should be, 
every third year. Make the soil very firm 
round the balls of the plants as planting 
proceeds. Well soak afterwards with 
water ? and then mulch (to save labour in 
watering) round the plants only if crops 
such as winter Onions or Lettuces are to 
be raised between them. Otherwise, cover 
the whole of the surface. Old hotbed or 
Mushroom bed manure answers admirably 
for this purpose. 

Fruit protection. —Steps should now be 
taken to protect fruit crops against the 
ravages or birds, wasps, and flies. They 
first attack ripening* crops of Plums and 
early Apples and Pears, and the best 
means or rendering these secure from their 
attention is to net in the trees securely 
with I-inch netting. The insects named 
follow after birds in the case of the fruits 
mentioned, but with regard to Apricots, 
Peaches, and Nectarines they make a de¬ 
termined attack on them as soon as they 
commence to ripen. Traps in the shape 
of bottles partly filled with beer or treacle 
should be suspended amongst the branches 
of the trees and on walls. If the contents 
are renewed now* and again, great numbers 
of the pests will be destroyed. The best 
way to deal with wasps is to search for and 
destroy their nests. 

Layering Carnations.— This operation, 
both with regard to the latest-flowering 
batch of Malmaisons and border varieties 
should be persevered with and brought to 
a conclusion. In both instances see that 
the layers do not suffer from want of mois¬ 
ture. It is not yet too late to propagate 
Pinks from cuttings inserted in sandy soil 
under handliglits. A more rough-and- 
ready method of increasing stock is to 
break up the old plants and to plant tufts 
of the best pieces of grow ths found on the 
outsides of the former, allowing four to six 
growths to each tuft. Sometimes roots are 
found attached, but, in any case, they 
soon become well rooted and established if 
properly planted and afterwards kept well 
watered. 

Bedding plants. —As the time will soon 
be at hand for propagating the various 
kinds of bedding plants needed for another 
season, an estimate of the numbers re¬ 
quired should lie arrived at so that pre¬ 
parations for carrying out the propagation 
promptly can be made. In the meantime, 
whatever is required in the way of boxes, 
pots, and pans should be cleaned and made 
ready, or, if tho boxes are in need of re¬ 
pair or new ones wanted, the matter should 
have attention. The requisite quantity of 
compost should also be mixed and placed in 
a convenient spot ready for use. 

Leeks. —The main batch of plants is 
sufficiently advanced to have soil drawn to 
the stems. Leeks will grow very rapidly 
from now r onwards, especially if the ground 
be dressed with a fertiliser. 

Plant cleaning. —Shortness of labour will 
in the majority of cases have prevented 
the usual amount of attention being be¬ 
stowed on this in the present season. An 
effort should, however, be made to cope 
with it— i.e.j where the need is pressing, 


before a more busy time comes, and so that • 
the plants may be in a satisfactory condi¬ 
tion ere winter sets in. Wet days afford 
an opportunity for {getting much work of 
this description carried out, but where a 
considerable number of plants is grow r n the 
best plan is to make a start and go through 
with it regardless of the w'eather. Where 
female labour is employed this kind of w r ork 
can be safely relegated to them, and be 
more efficiently carried out than by men, 
as their fingers are not only more deft, but 
it is to them a less tedious business. An 
efficient insecticide must be provided for 
the cleaning of the plants, also sponges 
and brushes with which to apply it, as well 
as a tub or other means for rinsing the 
plants afterwards. To keep insects in 
check after cleaning has been effected the 
plants should be syringed occasionally late 
in the afternoon w’ith a weak solution of 
an insecticide, vaporising also with a nico¬ 
tine compound every fortnight or so if 
mealy-bug is detected. A. W. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Pears. —The fruits, having been thinned, 
are now swelling freely, and at present 
both the growth and fruit are very clean. 
The summer pruning has been completed, 
but it is still necessary to stop later 
growths at a point one or two leaves above 
w’here the shoot was previously stopped. 
Any shoot growing unduly strong should 
be stopped to maintain the proper balance 
of the tree. Established trees bearing 
heavy crops derive great benefit from occa¬ 
sional dressings of manure, but in the case 
of young vigorous trees this would result 
in an abundance of Unfruitful growth. 

Fig-trees. —Remove all weak and useless 
shoots to prevent overcrowding of the prin¬ 
cipal branches, also any suckers that grow 
from the base of the tree should be taken 
aw'ay. The shoots that are retained 
should be short-jointed and firm. Thin the 
fruits to three or four on each shoot. Old 
trees carrying heavy crops and that are 
planted in well-drained, restricted borders 
should be mulched and fed with liquid 
manure or some other stimulant until the 
fruits show signs of ripening, after which 
the supply of moisture must be decreased 
or the fruits are liable to split. Care 
must be taken not to overfeed young trees 
that are growing freely, or gross and un¬ 
fruitful wood will be the result. Syringe 
the trees occasionally on warm afternoons 
to prevent red-spider. Figs should not be 
gathered until quite ripe. 

Loganberries, having been cleared of 
their fruits, may be treated in much the 
same way as advised for Raspberries (in 
previous notes). This Bramble will cover 
a large area of trellis work, and the 
growths should on no account be shortened. 
Where space does not allow for their ex¬ 
tension they may be twisted backward and 
forward along wires. This makes an ad¬ 
mirable subject for covering pergolas or 
rustic arches in or about the kitchen 
garden. 

Souvenir de la Malmaison Carnations.— 

The one-year-old plants have passed out of 
flower, and will now be repotted, giving 
each a good shift according to the strength 
of the plant. A suitable compost consists 
of good loam, a little mortar rubble, wood 
ashes, silver sand, and a small quantity of 
bone-meal. The pots must be clean and 
well drained and the soil made very firm. 
After repotting, the plants are placed in a 
well ventilated house and watered care¬ 
fully. The earliest layered plants will soon 
be ready for potting. The young plants 
are given plenty of light and air, the shad¬ 
ing afforded at the time of layering being 
gradually removed. The compost used for 
these young plants is the same as for the 
old plants, only omitting the bone-meal. 
Three-inch pots are a suitable size. Pot 
firmly, keeping the collar of the plant above 
the soil, when potted, the plants will be 

E laced in a cola frame having an ash 
obtorn. Water the plants after potting, 
and spray them lightly overhead until they 
have recovered from the check to the roots. 
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Onions sown in heat and planted out will 
now be nearing maturity. One of the'prin¬ 
cipal points in regard to the keeping quali¬ 
ties of Onions is that they should be 
thoroughly ripened and lifted early. The 
beds should be examined and all deformed 
bulbs removed. The rough skins should 
then be carefully removed from the perfect 
bulbs to prevent them holding water, when 
the outer skin will ripen to a nice brown 
colour. By the end of the present month 
the whole of the crop should be carefully 
harvested. Main crop Onions sown in 
drills in the open have made good progress. 
These will now have their tops turned 
down. This is best done with the hands, 
exposing the bulbs as much as possible to 
the sun. A sowing of White Emperor, 
White Leviathan, Blood Red, Lemon 
Rocca, and Ailsa Craig will be made about 
the middle of this month to stand the 
winter. I find the best plan in this locality is 
to sow these on a well prepared border and 
transplant in early spring. A second sow¬ 
ing will be made tne first week in Sep¬ 
tember. Continue to sow seed of the best 
varieties of 

' Spinach at frequent intervals on well- 
manured ground m different parts of the 
garden. The ground should be broken 
down very finely, the surface thoroughly 
dressed with spot and burnt garden refuse, 
and the whole raked down to a very fine 
tilth. Make another sowing of 

Parsley on well-prepared ground on a 
south border. This will furnish good 
plants for placing in cold frames for winter 
use. Thin out earlier sowings and apply 
frequent dustings of fresh soot. A batch 
of 

Batavian Endive will be planted now for 
a supply during October and November. 
Any part of the garden is suitable for this, 
but the latest batch for outside cultivation 
will be grown on a well raised border fac¬ 
ing south, where some protection can be 
afforded during frost or heavy rains. 
Another sowing will be made at the pre¬ 
sent time to provide plants for growing in 
cold frames, into which they will be trans¬ 
planted as soon as large enough to handle. 
If this system is adopted the plants become 
established before the autumn is far ad¬ 
vanced. The lights are left off the frames 
until the approach of frost, when they are 
placed over the plants at night, but re¬ 
moved again during the early part of the 
day. A sowing of 

Corn salad may be made now to furnish 
plants for use during the autumn. Sow 
the seeds thinly in shallow drills and give 
liberal supplies of water to ensure a quick 
growth. When the plants are large enough 
thin to 6 inches apart. Hoe the ground 
frequently, and never allow the plants to 
suffer from want of water. Make fre¬ 
quent sowings of 

Lettuce during August to ensure a full 
supply of heads through the autumn. 
Much of the success of this crop depends 
on the weather for the next two months, 
and it is advisable to make small sowings 
at frequent intervals in order to have a 
selection of plants. The seedlings should 
be transplanted as soon as large enough 
to a sheltered situation, and where the 
plants can be protected from earlv frost. 
Hardy White Cos, Brown Cos, All the Year 
Round, and Maximum are good varieties 
for present sowing, as they will not be 
harmed by a few degrees-of frost. 

The work in the vegetable garden will 
not be so pressing now as it has been re¬ 
cently, for most of the crops for winter sup¬ 
plies will be fast maturing, and later crops 
have been sown or planted in their winter 
quarters. The ground should be cleared of 
all weeds and rubbish, which should be 
consumed on the smother fire, and every¬ 
thing made to appear as tidy and workman¬ 
like as possible. F. W. G. 


SCOTLAND. 

Cabbage seed. —This was sown for the 
first planting in the course of the week. 
The varieties were Ellam’s Early, First and 
Best, and Enfield--.J^Iarket. This sowing 
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will be supplemented in a fortnight’s time 
by another. As the soil was very dry, it 
was thoroughly watered, the seeds being 
coated' with red lead previous to being 
sown. 

Leeks. —A welcome rain having moist¬ 
ened the soil the transplanting of Leeks 
has been completed. The varieties used at 
this time are Renton’s Monarch and the 
old Musselburgh. Both, and especially 
the latter, are very hardy, make fine, clean 
stems, and from this present planting are 
available from January, or before, until 
May. In transplanting Leeks, it is in 
some districts a common practice to reduce 
the roots and shorten the leaves. This is 
not only unnecessary but undesirable. A. 
little reflection would show' that the mutila¬ 
tion of foliage and of roots, combined with 
the check of transplanting, might conceiv¬ 
ably cripple the plants for good. 

Carrots. —A final sowing out-of-doors has 
been made. Generally, Carrots are a pre¬ 
carious crop in these gardens, but they 
have been a success during the present 
season. This is attributed to some extent 
to rather deeper sowing than is customary 
and partly to keeping the lines regularly 
dressed with soot. Whatever the reason, 
no maggot is apparent, the crops being 
clean and regular. The sowing, there¬ 
fore, of seeds in frames will not oe neces¬ 
sary for some little time yet. The present 
sowing was of that useful, if rather small, 
Carrot Early Nantes. 

Turnips. —As recently indicated, late 
sowings did not, owing to the drought, 
germinate at all well, and re-sowing was 
needful. Good breadths were put in of 
Beck’s Golden Stone and of tne strap¬ 
leaved Six-weeks White Turnip. Tne 
former is a useful and reliable Turnip, but 
it does not turn in so quickly as the latter. 
Late-sown Swedes were thinned, and 
former sowings of the same variety were 
finally gone over and individual roots re¬ 
ceived more space. 

Autumn-sown Onions. —These, having 
almost attained to their full growth, were 
bent over in order to hasten the ripening. 
These Onions are occasionally left too long 
in the ground, with the result that a 
second growth is induced, and when 
harvested the bulbs fail to keep well.' 
They ought to be lifted, in a general way, 
inside of a fortnight after the seeds for 
next season’s crop are sown. This would 
make lifting time, approximately, during 
the last week in August. 

Spring Onions. —Plants raised in heat 
are yet making excellent growth. Usually, 
these are assisted by applications of 
chemical manure or of tank liquid, but 
during the present season they are receiv¬ 
ing no adventitious aid. Indeed, I am not 
quite sure that Onions for long keeping 
are not better when not too highly fed. In 
the latter case they are apt to be soft and 
to decay, or start into growth earlier than 
those which have been grown without 
stimulants. 

Chervil and Parsley.— Final sowings of 
these have been made, both in convenient 
spots for protecting the plants should occa¬ 
sion arise during the winter. A four-sash 
cold-frame will be filled with Parsley seed¬ 
lings from this sowing, these forming a 
very useful stand-by during snowstorms in 
winter and spring. 

Spinach Beet. —A sowing was made of 
this at a rather earlier date than usual. 
In a general way, this is never sown until 
the second week of August, but a sowing 
made now' may bridge over a period of 
scarcity in the event of September being, 
as it very often is here, the driest month 
of the year. 

Lato Peas. —Lines of Autocrat are 
promising remarkably well, and have been 
freely watered in the course of the week. 
More than usual is being grown of this 
variety to supply the want caused by the 
scarcity of that most excellent late Pea, 
The Gladstone. Autocrat is, perhaps, 
scarcely the equal of the latter in Quality, 
but it is equally free cropping, rooust in 
growth, and mildew’ very seldom attacks it. 


French Beans. —In order to keep the 
supply up let the pods be regularly picked 
whether required for immediate use or not. 
If there are more pods than_can be used 
they may be preserved for use during 
winter by bottling or by salting. 

Globe Artiehokes. —The heads of Arti¬ 
chokes, too, ought not to be permitted to 
become too large before being cut. When 
planted in deep, rich soil no mulching is 
necessary, but where the staple is light the 
plants relish a top-dressing of rotted 
manure or even of roughly-screened leaf- 
mould if manure is scarce. 

Fruit-picking now claims attention, but, 
with the exception of Gooseberries, this 
will not be such a prolonged business as 
usual. Red and White Currants have 
turned out much about the average, but 
Black Currants are the thinnest crop for 
many years. Late Strawberries, owing to 
the lack of timeons rain and of time to 
water them, have been very disappointing, 
and although Raspberry canes are carry¬ 
ing good crops, ripening is later by a fort¬ 
night, while the berries do not seem as 
if they would reach to their usual size. 

Fruit-trees on walls. —Summer pruning 
and training have during the week been 
completed. In the case of Peaches and 
Nectarines the wood has been so disposed 
as to give the fruits a maximum of ex- 
osure to the sun. Crops in both cases are 
eavy, and now that stoning is practically 
finished in the ease of Royal George, Stir¬ 
ling Castle, and Dymond among Peaches, 
and of Humboldt and Stanwick Elruge 
among Nectarines, a final thinning will be 
given to the fruits. Even then the yield 
will be heavy, and to carry the trees on, 
free waterings with a wealc stimulant will 
be given at close intervals. 

Potting. —During the week some arrears 
of potting were brought up to date. The 
earliest Cinerarias have gone into their 
flow’ering pots, the intermediate shift hav¬ 
ing been skipped. These are plunged to 
the rim in an ash bed out-of-doors, whore 
they lose the sun early in the afternoon. 
Various odds and ends among stove plants 
were attended to, and several good pieces 
of Coleus were moved into 9-inch pots. 
Gesneras received a move on, as did Lor¬ 
raine Begonias. Cuttings of Hydrangeas. 
Coleus thyrsoideus. and Acalvphas were 
put in, as were leaf cuttings of some good 
seedling Gloxinias and of tuberous double- 
flowering Begonias. W. McGuffog. 

Balmae Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 


BRITISH-GROWN BULB SHOW. 
Exhibits of these were fewer and com¬ 
petition less keen than was the case a year 
ago, though enough was shown to demon¬ 
strate the superiority of the British-grown 
article, more particularly of Daffodils and 
Tulips, the latter being superior to any¬ 
thing we have seen before. The following 
are brief particulars :— 

In the amateurs’ section for ten varie¬ 
ties. of which live at least must be 
Daffodils, Mr. George Stocks, Bentley 
Road, Doncaster, was first, showing the 
more i>opular Daffodils, as Monarch, Mine, 
de GraafT, Lucifer, and Weardale Perfec¬ 
tion. and Darwin Tulii>s. 

In the oiien class for Daffodils in not 
more than twenty varieties nor more than 
twenty bulbs of any variety Messrs. .T. R. 
Pearson and Sons were first with a splen¬ 
did lot of clean, handsome, and solid bulbs. 
Capelin, Seagull, Mme. de Grnaff. Yaga. 
Florence Pearson, Weardale Perfection. 
Empress, Emjjeror, Gloria Muudi, J. B. M. 
Cainm, and P. R. Barr were among the 
best known. In that from Messrs. It. II. 
Bath, Limited, who were placed second, 
Bernardina, Crystal Queen, King Alfred, 
Sir Watkin, Emperor, and Mme. do GraafT 
wore the more weighty sorts, a very fine 
collection being staged. Messrs. Ilogg and 
Robertson, who showed firm, medium¬ 
sized bulbs, were placed third. 

For a collection of Tulips in not more 
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than twenty varieties nor more than 
twenty bulbs of any one variety five com¬ 
petitors entered, the first prize going to 
Messrs. J. RI Pearson and Sons for a 
magnificent collection wholly of Darwins, 
save one. Than the produce shown 
nothing could possibly be finer. Techni¬ 
cally correct, doubtless, such an exhibit 
represents but one section of the Tulip 
family, and which, probably, was not 
exactly what the compilers of the schedule 
intended. Psyche, Faust. Ant. Roozen, 
Farncombe Sanders, Moralis, Pride of 
Haarlem, Violet Queen, Fra Angelico, and 
Marie were some of those shown, though 
all were superb in the extreme. Mr. G. 
Monro, Jr., was second with a more repre¬ 
sentative collection, which included only 
four varieties of Darwins, the remainder 
being early bedding sorts, single and 
double, with May-flowering sorts as Mrs. 
Moon. The perfectly-finished bulbs demon¬ 
strated the most skilful cultivation, and 
this and the representative character of 
the collection would have weighed heavily 
with some judges. La Reine, Prince of 
Austria. Washington, Sir T. Lipton, Rose 
gris de Lin, Keizer’s Kroon, and Princess 
Helena were among those shown. Messrs. 
Hogg and Robertson, who showed singles 
well, were placed third. Messrs. R. II. 
Bath, Limited, were fourth. 

Two exhibitors staged in the miscel¬ 
laneous class for thirty sorts (exclusive of 
Daffodils), consideration being given to 
diversity of genera and species. In this 
Messrs. Barr and Sons 'were an excellent 
first, their weighty lot including fine 
basket groups of Iris bucharica, I. 
Susiana, Anemone fulgens, Oxalis flori- j 
bunda, Colcbieums, English Iris, Aistro- 
merias, Sparaxis Scarlet Gem, Muscaris, 
Eremuri, and Leueojum Gravetye Giant 
among others. Messrs. Hogg and Robert¬ 
son were second, having superb examples 
of Muscari conicum, M. c. Heavenly Blue, 
Dutch Irises, Sparaxis Fire King, 
Ixias, Colchicum, Ranunculus asiaticus, 
Gladiolus Ackermani, Chionodoxa, and 
Ilyacinthus azureus. 


BEES. 


ISLE OF WIGHT DISEASE. 

By this date the crates should be off all 
hives, except those which are specially on 
for Heather honey. Excluder zincs will be 
off, too, top bars scraped clean, calico 
quilts, with covered hole, lafd on flat, and 
warming quilts on the top of all. 

There is little to advise bee-keepers to 
do for the present in the ordinary course, 
but in these dangerous days of the highly 
infectious and hitherto deadly Isle of 
Wight disease we all should take preven¬ 
tive measures, as a national duty as well 
as for our own personal advantage. What 
shall these preventive measures be? 
Surely to do something towards staying 
the plague. A simple and efficacious cure, 
used successfully on stocks which were in 
an absolutely hopeless state of Isle of 
Wight disease, is the Bacterol cure. It 
really seems to be genuinely a cure—on the 
Word, based on happy experience, of those 
who have kept bees for many years. If a 
cure, then a preventive, too. Without 
venturing into the mystifying realms where 
a technical description of this devastating 
scourge would lead us, it will probably 
suffice to know that up to the present 
nothing has been discovered which will kill 
the spore, or sort of protoplasm or first 
germ of the disease, in the bee, except, ap¬ 
parently, this bactericide called “ Bac¬ 
terol. ” It is non-poisonous, and so can 
be used without risks to the user, or even 
to the bee—in fact, thp ^ee has to drink It 
in t!ie process of cui|e, ard [r, potato 


object to this germicide in any way. In¬ 
fected stocks are’ said to be cured with 
Bacterol, healthy stocks are safe-guarded 
by it. Our plain duty is to get it, and use 
it according to the simple instructions pro¬ 
vided by the manufacturers, Bacterol, 
Limited, London, N. Therefore, before 
finishing off the packing up of hives, men¬ 
tioned at the commencement of this article, 
thoroughly spray the bees and the combs 
\yith the Bacterol solution. On hot days 
when bees are likely to be found “ hanging 
out ” a bit on the front of the hive, spray 
there, too, and on the ground around. 
Later on, when feeding is in progress, 
medicate each pint of syrup with one tea¬ 
spoonful of the general Bacterol, and stir 
in, when the syrup is just warm. Winter 
candy, when given, should be medicated 
also, but it will be convenient to most of us 
to buy this candy ready treated. B. R. H. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

PLANTS AND FL0WSB8. 

Blaok-spot on Rose leaves Blyth). 
—(1) The Rose leaves have been attacked 
by black-spot, which can be cured by. spray¬ 
ing with copper solution, the recipe for 
making which is as follow's:—Carbonate 
of copper, 1 oz.; carbonate of ammonia, 
5 oz. Mix these together in a quart of hot 
water and then add 16 gallons of water. 
Apply at intervals of a few' days until you 
are satisfied that the fungus has been 
cleared. (2) The leaves have also been 
eaten by the larvae of the Rose saw'fly or 
slug w j orm, W'hich devours the upper part 
of the leaf. This may be destroyea by 
spraying the leaves with a nicotine wash or 
paraffin emulsion. 

Phloxes failing (A. H. Dykes ).—After 
carefully examining the shoots of Phloxes 
you send us, the only conclusion we can 
come to is that dryness at the roots is the 
cause of failure. Try what a good soaking 
of water and a heavy mulch of well-rottea 
manure will do. We have some large 
lants of the fine white variety Mrs. E. H. 
enkins, which have been in the same posi¬ 
tion for several years, and they are now a 
mass of bloom. We take the precaution 
to top-dress the plants heavily with manure 
just as they start into growth in the 
spring, and if the weather is dry soak 
with water twice a week during the 
summer. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Pruning the Oleander (A. N., Torquay). 
—The Oleander is naturally of a loose, 
Willow-like style of growth, so that any 
attempt to keep it dwarf will result in the 
production of few, if any, blossoms, and, 
generally speaking, the more pruning the J 
fewer flowers. Still, the plant may be cut 
back to within a couple of feet of the pot 
as soon as flowering is over. Good, stout 
growths are very necessary for flowering, 
hence, in cutting back, any weak and ex¬ 
hausted shoots may .be removed altogether. 
If you cut your plant back now you will 
get but a poor floral display next year. 

VEGETABLES. 

Tomato—fruit or vegetable? (Geo. F. 
Fisher ).—Were the Tomato essentially a 
sweet fruit, such as is the bulk of what 
we term dessert fruits, it is doubtful 
whether it would be so generally accept¬ 
able in its various cooked forms as it now 
is, yet the absence of that sweetness and 
flavour peculiar to most dessert fruits in 
no way detracts from its consumption in 
a ripe, uncooked state. The Tomato is 
always classed as a vegetable, and by com¬ 
mon consent has always been shown «as 
such. Such common consent cannot be 
ignored. Amongst fruit, of course, Toma¬ 
toes take a low position. It is so far a fact 
as to be undeniable that Tomatoes form a 
connecting link between fruits and veget¬ 
ables, w'hilst they have botanically as good 
a title to be termed fruit as anything else 
that is grow'n. 


Turnips bolting (A. N. Torquay ).—On 
some soils rafsing early Turnips is a "diffi¬ 
cult matter, as unless carefully managed 
they may run to seed (w'hich yours have 
done) at the very time they ought to be 
ready for use. Under these circumstances, 
unless your land is very suitable for 
Turnip growing, April is quite soon enough 
to make the first sowing. A sprinkling of 
superphosphate applied when tne seeds are 
sown will push on the crop, and should 
never be omitted w’hen the ny is trouble¬ 
some. Sow' in drills 1 foot apart, and thin 
the plants w'ell out. During hot weather 
the drills should be thoroughly soaked 
with water previous to sowing the seeds. 
If the seeds lie too long in the soil the 
plants always come patchy and weakly. 
You give us no idea as to the soil, but if 
it is light the evil you complain of is sure 
to follow, more especially if you have not 
thinned out the seedlings freely. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Manure for Tomatoes (Leigh ).—Seeing 
that potash is at present unobtainable, 
you may either apply sulphate of ammonia 
at the rate of 1 oz. per square yard now 
and again during the season or make : a 
useful mixture by adding 1 lb. of the sul¬ 
phate to 2 lb. dried blood and 4 lb. bone- 
meal or superphosphate of lime, prefer¬ 
ably the latter. Apply 1 oz. to the square 
yard weekly. 


BHOBT REPLIES. 

F. Y. S .—If you can keep out the frost, 
it w'ould be better to spread the Potatoes 
on the floor, as they would very likely start 
into grow’th if stored in the sacks. A far 
better way would be to clamp them in the 

open air.- A. P. Calcott .—*Try Vilmorin 

et Cie., 4, Quai de la Megisserie, Paris.-- 

E. P. S .—See article on “Storing Pota¬ 
toes,” in oUr ivfue of October 7th, 1916, 
page 500, a copy of w'hich can be had, post 

free, for 2$d.- Mrs. F. Otway Johnson .— 

Your Grapes are what is known as scalded. 
See reply to “S. C. Parker,” in our issue 
of August 11th, 1917, page 443. 

Names of plants.— T. J. B. —1, Agro- 
stemma ooronaria; 2, Euphorbia Lathyris ; 
3, Prunella vulgaris; 4, Lvchnis dioica 

fl.-pl.- H. C.—1 , Campanula carpatica ; 

2 , Campanula glomerata; 3, Campanula 
isophylla* alba ; 4, Campanula fragilis.—— 
E. T. E. —1, Hypericum calycinum; 2, 
Mimuius cardinalis- 3, Matricaria inodora 
fl.-pl.; 4, Veronica longifo>lia.—— J . TV. E. 
—1, Diplacus glutinosus; 2, Trachelium 
cceruleum; 3, Hieracium aurantiacum ; 4, 

Fuchsia fulgens.- B. A. —1, Escallonia 

mac ra nth a ; 2, Tamarix gallica ; 3, Rhus 
Cotinus; 4, Spiraea Filipendula flore-pleno.' 
—.. B. J. —1, Zephyranthes carinata; 2, 
Echinop® Ritro; 3, Achillea ptarmica 
fl.-pl.; 4, Sedum carneum variegatum.—— 

Kerrien ns.—Specimen insufficient.- Oxo. 

— Trachelium coeruleum.-Fin-A r tn. — 

Centaurea macrocephala.- Spondonian. 

—White Mignonette (Reseda alba).- 

Alice M. Dumas. —1, Berberis Aquifolium ; 
2, From your description, we should say 
that the Cherry is Prunus serrulata, var. 
Veitchiana"’(syn. P. s. Jas. H. Veitch). ; 


CATALOGUES BECEIYED. 

J. Peed and Sons, West Norwood, S.E. 
—List of Bulbs and Seeds for Autumn 
Sowing. 

R. Wallace and Co., Colchester.— 
Irises and Iris gardens. 


Death of Mr. Chas. T. Druery.— Just as 
we go to pres® news comes to hand of the 
death on Wednesday, August 1st, at his 
residence, Shaa Road, Acton, of this well- 
known authority on hardy Perns. Few' 
men had so intimate a knowledge of hardy 
Ferns, and his loss will be severely felt by 
those who took an interest in them. He 
,was one of the original recipients of the 
Victoria Medal of Honour. TT 
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MANY YEARS RFPUTATION. 

EUREKA 

LASTING RESULTS - NO NEW EXPERIMENT.. 


QnlyAddressTOMUNSON & HAYWARD L” LINCOLN. 


MANURE 


AT POPULAR PRICES. 

The most reliable siilmtii ute for stable manure, mixed 
by our special process, is cleaner to handle, and gives 
better results, and ready for immediate use Highly 
recommended by all Horticultural Societies, as specially 
adapted for mixing with the soil in preparing for the 
Spring and Summer Cro|»s. 

Sent on receipt of 1VO. 56 lbs . 2 s 6 d. ; 1 cwt., 3* 6 d ; 
2 cwt. , 64 61. CARRIAGE PAID 60 milei by rail 
Over that add 3J. per cwt. for every 50 miles, or part. 

A. W. MASKELL & CO.. Ltd., 

MASKELL S WORKS, Dirlcton Road, West Ham. 


LIST 82x Of 
Complete Appa¬ 
ratus post free. 


LATEST 


IN 

BOILERS. 

THE VICTOR 

AND 

THE PARK. 

Li*t*o/ Pipeaand 
Fillings Fret. 


horticultural and 

PORTABLE BUILDINGS 

0 f every description. 

Conservatories, Forcing Houses, Rustic Houses, Frames, 
Lights, Heating Apparatus, Harrows, Mowers, Workshops, 
Stables, Motor and Cycle Houses, Cottages. Bungalows, 
Studios, Huts, Shelters, etc. Also see List for latest designs 
in Poultry Houses, Brooders, etc. 

W. COOPER, LTD., "bXUZJT- 


JL GARDEN 


IRONWORK 


Jr baylissNJ 

f JONES 

BAYLI5S 

UMITtD 

lwolverham™ 

ikAONOON^ 


Ltd. 

Dennis Iron 
Works, 


Sale of Surplus Stock. 

We still hold certain small stocks of 

CARDEN SEATS, CARDEN ENCINES & PUMPS, 
also CARDEN ROLLERS, WATER CARTS, 
CARDEN ARCHES, and HAND LIGHTS, 

which we shall be pleased to clear at special prices, subject 
to being unsold. Particulars on application. 

BOULTON & PAUL, Ltd., ROSE LANE WORKS, 

NORWICH. 


BEAUTIFUL 


SCREENS AND SCRAP BOOKS. 


LABOUR SAVERS. Eureka lawn sand. 
Soilfume. Nicotine insecticioes Fumers. 

SPRAY5. AND OTHER CHEMICALS & SUNDRIES 
See List Please ask your agent for the Eureka 
ARTICLES-They ARE ALWAYS SATISFACTORY IF ANY 
DIFFICULTY IN OBTAINING WE SEND DIRECT. CARRIAGE PAID 


Sine 12 inches by 91 inches, 
suitable for framing or keeping in 
Portfolios for Students anti others. 


Sthawsow Cmemicm C»L'» T 9 Queen Victoria 9* LOndow 


LION CYCLES. 

Cash or monthly payments. 

Signed Guarantee for all time. 

Packed in crate free and carriage paid. 

8 ince 1905 I have advertised in Hub paper, and have made 
and sold over 20,000 Machines. NO EXTRAS: Bell, Pump, 
and everything included. Carriage paid. YOU CAN 
HIDE AND TEST THE MACHINE FOR 10 DAYS. IF 
YOU DO NOT APPROVE I PAY ALL CARRIAGE. I 
have thousands of testimonials. Write to-day for copies 
and Catalogue, with illustrations and full specification. — 
GEORGE BEATSON, LTD, “LION CYCLE” WORKS, 
85, MOSELEY STREET. BIRMINGHAM. 


3 Specimen Copies, 6d.; 12 for 1 6 
25 for 3, -; 50 for 5 6 ; 100 for 10 - 


IECT YOUR CARDENS. & SX& 

mesh ; will not rot; as supplied by me to the Royal 
is. 100 yds. by 1 yd., 5s ; or by 2 yds., 10s. Carriage 
H .1 GASSON. The Net. Works. Ity< 


.4// post free. Well assorted, or customers own 
selection. Specimen plate , post free, 3cf. 


PREMATIONatGOLDER’SGREEN.N.W, 

U and WOKING. —Large chapels, organ. Provision fc 
deposit of unis, and for monuments. I .ess costly tha 
burial. Descriptive booklet free on application to—LON DOJ 
CREMATION CO., 324, Regent - street, W. Telegram* 
“Crematorium, London. Telephone, 1907 Gerrard. 


Advertisement Rates 


When writing Gardening firms please mention 
“ GARDENING ILLUSTRATED.” 


PUBLISHER, 63. 


Scale of Charges for 
Advertisements in 


“CARDENINC ILLUSTRATED.” 


Lino Advertisements. -Single insertions, 9d. per 
line, minimum three lines (about twenty words till the first 
three lines, and nine words each additional line). Front 
page, if guaranteed. Is. per line. No reduction for series. 

Terms for Display Advertisements. Ute. per 

inch (reduction for series). 

Advertisers not having a regular account at the office 
must accompany their orders with remittance. Orders and 
advertisement copy should be addressed — 

MANAGER, 

63, LIHCOLH’S INN FIELDS, LONDON, W.C. 2. 

T7INES AND VINE CULTURE.—By A. F. 

» Barron. V.M.H. (late Superintendent of the Royal 
Horticultural Society's Gardens). Illustrated. Price 5s. 
n$t; post free, 5s. 6 d. Fifth edition. Describes and Illus¬ 
trates the Latest Grape Culture. —MANAGER, 63, Lincoln's 
Inn Fields, London, W.C. 2. 

WANTED.—COTTAGE or BUNGALOW, 

* " furnished or unfurnished, 4 or 5 rooms and kitchen, 
water laid on, small garden, sunny aspect, unite near It. C. 
church or chapel, not far from station, within 30 or 40 miles 
W . 8 .W., N.W. of London. Apply “M W , 6 . St. 

Martin’s House, Greville-street, London. E C. 1. 

THE APPLE in ORCHARD and GARDEN. 

-L —Containing full account of its culture, with special 
chapter on Apple Cookery. Price 6 d.; by post, 61 — 
PUBLISHE R. 63, Lincoln's Inn Fi elds. W.C. 2 

"FOR SALE,—3 large Greenhouses (100 ft. by 

-L 18 ft., 40 ft.. by 15 ft.. 40 ft. by 14 ft.), Horse Mower, 
Roller with shafts, 1,200ft. Heating Pipes, Gratings, Tanks, 
etc. A pply—F. C. EDDY, Endrfleigh. Camborne. 

The latest day for receiving Advertise¬ 
ments is FRIDAY, 9 a.m. 
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WILD FLOWERS IN TIIE GRASS. 
Writing on this subject (p. 439), Mr. 
Percival Turnbull says : “ I often wonder 
why gardeners do not make more experi¬ 
ments with British wild flow’ers.” I quite 
agree with him. Some of our native 
flowers are infinitely superior in effective¬ 
ness and beauty to many exotic tilings 
which trouble the grower by reason of the 
very different conditions which prevail in 
the laud of their birth. The little blue 
Scabious is charming, the common Con¬ 
volvulus minor, the Centaury (Erylhnea 
Centaurea), the blue Vetch, and the 
Scabious are sui>erior to many cultivated 
plants. It is curious to note how certain 
forms of plant life which cultivation ap¬ 
pears to have exterminated have only re¬ 
mained dormant, waiting, it would seem, 
for the restoration of the old conditions 
to once again come into their own. A field 
here, which must have been cultivated in 
the ordinary manner for centuries, w r as 
allowed for several years to become 
derelict. Wild flowers came up there in 
great abundance, several of which I had 
not scon growing in the locality. It is not, 
however, native flowers alone that could 
find congenial conditions in the Grass. 
Many cultivated hardy plants will succeed 
In the Grass. Some, I am convinced, 
would be happier there than on the bare 
soil. Failures in naturalising hardy 
plants are often due to putting out small 
pieces which have not the strength to hold 
their own against growing herbage, 
whereas strong specimens would give a 
good account of themselves. 

Byfliet. J. Cornhill. 


NOTES OP THE WEEK. 

Hydrangeas in Cornwall.— The Hydran¬ 
geas are just coming into bloom now. It 
is rather curious that on the left in the 
photograph showing the Hydrangeas, 
which is the south side, the flowers are all, 
without exception, blue. On the north side, 
where they get more sun, some are en¬ 
tirely pink, others are blue and pink on 
the same bush. They all came from the 
tsame stock, and the first flowers are 
always pink.— Major R. W. O. Vyvyan, 
Trtwan , St. Columb , Cornwall. 

Poterium obtusum.— I enclose you a 
spray of Poterium obtusum which we 
Introduced a few years back from Japan. 
It is one of our best new border plants. 
It is perfectly hardy, thriving in any gar¬ 
den border; height feet to 3 feet; 
flowering from early July to middle of 
August. Foliage is good and of a nice 
fresh green. The plant is very free-flower¬ 
ing. I thought same would interest you.— 
J. W. Barr. 

f A distinct and. when well grown, effec¬ 
tive plant, and its foliage is graceful.— 
Ed.] 

Veronica virginioa, Wolley-Dod’s variety. 

—I received this a good many years ago 
from the late Rev. C. Wolley-Dod, of Edge 
Hall, Malpas, Cheshire. Although called 
by the above name, Mr. Wolley-Dod con¬ 
sidered that it was a hybrid between V. 
virginioa and some other Veronica. It 
is a noble Speedwell, growing, even in dry 
soil, to 4 feet or 5 feet in height. The 
flowers, in good spttfesj are of jl Jlemsing 
light lilac or blue, \ntfr thf leaves] in 


whorls like those of V. virglnica. It is a 
more vigorous plant with me, and its 
flowers are more useful for cutting.—S. 
Arnott. 

Clstus ladaniferus in Renfrewshire.— Is 

Mr. Arnott sure about this species, which 
he reports from Formakin and says that 
he knows growing in several Scottish gar¬ 
dens? I have never met with it but once 
in Scotland, and that was many years ago 
in the late Dr. Lowe’s garden near Edin¬ 
burgh. Many times have I seen plants 
named C. ladaniferus, but they have 
always turned out to be C. eyprius, bear¬ 
ing several flowers on a stalk and having 
hairs on the flower-stalks and calyx, 
whereas the true C. ladaniferus bears 
solitary flowers, and the calyx and flower- 
stalk are glabrous. C. eyprius is reputed 
to be a natural hybrid between C. ladani¬ 
ferus and O. laurifolius.— Herbert Max¬ 
well, Monreith . 

Iris oriental is.— It may be well to call 
attention at this season to this handsome 
Iris for those who are planting by the 
sides of streams or ponds, or, for that 
matter, who wish to add to their good 
border Irises of distinct appearance. A 
moisture lover, I. orientnlis (syn. I. ocliro- 
leuca) does not disdain a border, even if 
comparatively dry, and will flower there 
quite freely. It is most at home, however, 
by the side of or even in shallow water. 
There are .several forms of this Iris, that 
figured by Mr. Riekatson Dykes not being 
so broad in its falls and standards as that 
which I have had for many years.— 
S. Arnott. 

Violettas. —These neat and free-flower¬ 
ing forms of the Tufted Pansy are not so 
popular as they deserve, probably because 
they are not boomed so much as new varie¬ 
ties of the more generally met with Tufted 
Pansies. One point In favour of Violettas 
is their true i*>rennial habit; indeed, I 
think that the plants do not show their 
full beauty until they have been estab¬ 
lished for three or four years. They 
never, although left for years, become ob¬ 
trusive, and their duration of bloom is 
wonderful. There are clumps here in 
front of a Rose border which have not 
been interfered with for six—possibly 
seven—years, and to me the display seems 
to become better with every passing year. 
—W. McG., Baltnae. 

Coreopsis lanceolata. — Although the 
annual Coreopsis are largely grown, the 
perennial kinds are not frequently met 
with ; but they have merits which should 
recommend them to lovers of hardy flowers. 
C. lanceolata, often called grandiflora, 
attains, under good culture, a height of 
between 3 feet and 4 feet, forms a some¬ 
what compact bush, bearing numerous 
bright yellow blooms, which are quite de¬ 
void of the coarseness which characterises 
so many yellow hardy flowers, and when 
used in a cut state, they have almost as 
light and graceful an appearance as the 
Paris Daisies. Not being fastidious as to 
soil, and flowering continuously for a con¬ 
siderable i>eriod, this Coreopsis cannot fail 
to give satisfaction wherever grown. 

Roses and suckers.— Probably from the 
absence of the gardener at the war, 
suckers were never such an eyesore and 
nuisance. I thought Grand Due de 
Luxembourg one that would live on the 
Brier, but this year the unwelcome suckers 
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stand clear above the Rose—an Instance of 
a Rose that seems to thrive on the Brier, 
but in the end gives way. Some, like 
Marquis de Sinety, one of the Roses of 
which the loss is put down to other causes 
than the true one, never grow well. For 
me the remedy is getting in cuttings in 
September direct where I wish a proved 
Rose to grow. Mme. Waddell is a great 
Tea Rose with me, but I see the Dog 
suckers coming up, so it will be rooted in 
the same way, keeping the old group until 
the own-root plants have made a year’s 
growth. This Rose has withstood the rain 
storms for a wdiole week better than any 
other I grow.—W. 

Philesia buxlfolla. —Much interested in 
this attractive shrub from its land of 
beautiful things, we have been making 
some inquiries about it, and have this 
from Sir Fred. Moore, Glasnevin :— 
Philesia does only fairly well here. 
We are on the limestone, and it hates 
lime. It does w’ell in Co. Wicklow' and 
in other parts of Ireland, and lives for 
years. Peaty soil and a moist, shady 
position suit it well. It also does well 
in Co. Antrim. Mr. T. Smith, of New'ry, 
has it good. I have it in the rock gar¬ 
den in peat, and it is quite hardy 
there, but does not do nearly so well 
as in other districts. It is a very 
lovely thing. The finest plants I ever 
saw were with the late Mr. Crawford, 
Lakelands, Co. Cork. 

8piraa palmata, forms of.— This, more 
variable than is generally supposed, as, 
apart from the white variety—that known 
as S. p. purpurascens, w’hick has purplish 
leaves—and S. p. elegans (a doubtful 
variety of palmata). there are varying 
shades of rose or red flowers with a slight 
difference in the habit of the plants. I 
know one garden in which there is a very 
beautiful form of S. palmata with a 
dwarfer habit and rose flowers of the most 
charming tint. This is know'n there as 
Maries’s variety, and is said to have been 
brought by Mr. Maries from Japan. The 
other day, when in the garden of Captain 
W. D. Cassady, at Bessy’s Croft, Laurls- 
ton, Kirkcudbrightshire, I saw a very fine 
deep rose-coloured variety a little taller 
than Maries’s one and of a different tint of 
rose. This is one of the best varieties I 
have seen.—S. Arnott. 

The 8pani8h Broom (Spartium junceum). 
—Among the comparatively few Pea- 
flowered shrubs now' in flow’er the Spanish 
Broom is the most striking and beautiful. 
The species is a native of the countries of 
South-western Euroj>c, but it is hardy in 
all but exceptional winters, such as that 
of 1894-5, when it was cut back or killed 
outright in many places. The whole 
flower is of a bright yellow, varying, how¬ 
ever, in depth of shade in different plants. 
The shrub is of erect growth and the spikes 
terminate the shoot; one spike will bear 
twenty or more flowers, about half-a-dozen 
of which are open at one time. The leaves, 
which are few*, measure from 1 inch to 
2 inches long and are quite narrow. Tin* 
young stems are very Rush-like, being 
dark green, slender, and largely filled with 
pith. Seeds ripen in abundance and they 
afford the best means of increase. The 
habit of the shrub is improved by the 
shoots being frequently stopped when it is 
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Helianthemum surrejanum. — I have 
been very much interested in rending in 
Gardening for June 10th, 1917 (l»- 322) 
your note about Helianthemum surre- 
janurn. As I am engaged upon a Flora of 
Surrey I am most anxious to find out 
exactly what plant Smith intended in 
Eng. Bot. XXXI., 2,207 (1810), where the 
plate shows a small-floWered, narrow- 
lie tailed form. I did not know this H. 
surrejanum (which Syme said was either 
“ a garden variety or monstrosity of II. 
vulgare”) was still in cultivation, and I 
should value very much indeed a cutting. 
Babington considered that the Surrey 
plant was a monstrosity of H. vulgare and 
not the species figured in Eng. Bot. from 
Dickson’s garden. If that is correct, one 
wonders what Dickson’s garden plant 
might be.—C. E. Salmon, Pilgrims ’ Way, 
litigate. 

Anemonopsis macrophylla. — This rare 
and distinct subject was one of the most 
interesting hardy plants exhibited before 
the Royal Horticultural Society on the 
31st ult., when Mr. J. C. Allgrove staged 
several specimens in flower. Three feet or 
so high, the expanded flowers are, to some 
extent, suggestive of those of Anemone 
japonica. Externally the sepals are of a 
reddish-purple, internally they are pale 
lilac, the imbricated petals purplish at the 
tips with white base, resolving themselves 
into a dainty cup rather more than £ inch 
deep. The pale green biternate leaves, a 
sort of compromise between those of 
Astilbe and Cimicifuga and more elegant 
than those of either, are coarsely toothed 
and form a spreading tuft from out of 
which the loose, dark-stemmed racemes of 
flowers issue. It is difficult to understand 
why this plant is not more frequept in 
gardens. It is quite happy in cool, loamy 
soil, and perfectly hardy. Rare rather 
than novel, it having been introduced from 
Japan in I860, its merits so far have only 
been recognised by a botanical certificate 
awarded it in 1909. It is, however, worth 
the attention of all hardy plant growers.— 
E. H. Jenkins. 

Stuartla pentagyna.— Some confusion 
exists regarding the spelling of this generic 
name, for it is sometimes spelled as above 
and at other times as Stewards. The spell¬ 
ing of the name, however, makes no differ¬ 
ence to the garden value of the family. 
S pentagyna is a deciduous bush of 
shapely habit, growing from 6 feet in 
height to double that height, with a spread 
of G feet or more. The flowers, produced 
singly from the axils of the leaves during 
July and August, are rather like those of 
a single Camellia. The petals are white, 
with often one whiqh is not quite normal 
in shape of a reddish hue, the centre of 
the flower being formed of a mass of golden 
stamens. In the variety grandiflora, how¬ 
ever, the stamens are purple. As a rule, 
the flowers are each between 3 inches and 
4 inches across. Although introduced over 
a century ago, S. pentagyna is not com¬ 
mon, probably on account of its being 
rather difficult to propagate except from 
seeds, and partly from the fact that it is 
difficult to transplant and requires a cer¬ 
tain amount of shelter while young. Good 
results have been obtained by planting it 
in good, loamy, well-drained soil contain¬ 
ing a little peat and leaf-mould, amongst 
tall-growing Heaths, gradually removing 
the Heaths as the Stuartia required more 
room, thus removing the necessity of root 
disturbance by transplanting. It is a 
native of the Southern United States.—D. 

[As the plant was named in honour of 
John Stuart, then the proper spelling 
ought to be Stuartia. The family names 
‘•Stuart” and S^tewart” are quite dis- 
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FRUIT. 

STORING APPLES AND PEARS. 

As I have a good crop of Apples and Pears 
this season, I shall be glad of a few hints 
as to the best way of storing the same.— 
H. C. W. 

[Apples may be accommodated either in a 
cellar, provided It is not under a dwell¬ 
ing-house, on account of the odour arising 
from the fruit pervading the rooms above 
and proving objectionable, and in frost¬ 
proof outhouses or sheds in the event of 
no fruit-room proper being provided. The 
worst of all places are the upper rooms 
in a house or a loft over stables. In a 
building such as that briefly referred to in 
the answer to your query re storing Pota¬ 
toes, Apples would keep equally as well as 
the Potatoes. Pears require a slightly 
warmer place than Apples, but they, like 
the latter, should not be placed in lofts 
or vacant upstair rooms, otherwise the 
mid-season varieties will ripen prema¬ 
turely and late ones shrivel. As they are 
not so strongly-seented as Apples, they 
may be put into a cellar, if the latter is 
frost-proof, dry, and not too warm. 
Apples may, if necessary, be stored several 
layers thick, but Pears should never be 
laid out more than two layers thick, and 
be handled with much greater care than 
the former. Barrels, boxes, and large 
earthenware pans can be utilised for stor¬ 
ing Apples in, and late Pears also, when 
other conveniences, such as shelves, 
tabling, or staging, which can, however, 
be improvised for the occasion without 
much trouble and expense, are not avail¬ 
able. 

Many of our present-day fruit-rooms are 
much too elaborate. The finest fruit- 
room we have seen was the one In the 
Royal Horticultural Society’s Gardens, 
Chiswick, which was a lean-to built 
against a north wall, and with two or 
three steps at the entrance. The shelves 
were in tiers, which were latticed and 
covered with sheets of white paper, and 
ran from east to west, with a flat shelf 
running along the centre on which speci¬ 
mens of each Apple or Pear were arranged 
for reference. The floor was an earthen 
one. A path went right round the room, 
so that it was quite easy .to get at any of 
the specimens when necessary. The 
windows were fitted with shutters, which 
were closed when the weather was severe. 
We never knew frost to enter. The 
Apples were kept on the north side, with 
the Pears on the south side. In this fruit- 
room the Apples and Pears used to keep 
and ripen well. A great point in the 
proper keeping of fruit is to maintain an 
equable temperature, the earthen floor 
going a long way towards this. No artifi¬ 
cial heat was ever used ; in fact, there was 
no provision for such. The temperature 
ranged from 40 degs. to 45 degs. A good 
fruit-room is certainly all-iiniortant, but 
another point, all too often lost sight of, is 
the careful harvesting of the fruit at the 
right moment.] 


PRUNING APPLE AND PEAR TREES. 
What is the right time for pruning Apples 
and Pears (espalier and pyramid)? Is it 
well to do 'a preliminary pruning now, so 
as to allow the sun to get at the fruit?— 
H. C. W. 

[Yes; the young shoots on the espalier 
and pyramid Apple and Pear trees should 
certainly be summer pruned, and the pre¬ 
sent is the right time to do this. The 
pruning will consist in cutting the said 
growths back to the fifth leaf, counting 
from the base. The top buds will in due 
coarse break and produce other growths, 
Wh’cli should be cut back to one leaf at 


the end of September. This top portion of 
the stopped or cut back shoot should be 
cut away at the win/er pruning, thus re¬ 
ducing the length of the latter to four 
buds and forming the foundation of new 
spurs. The idea of summer pruning is 
not only to allow sun and air free play to 
the inner parts of the trees, but to cause 
the ripening wood and buds on the exist¬ 
ing spurs,as well as on the portions of wood 
which by cutting them back as directed 
become the bases of future spurs. If the 
trees are fully established the leading 
shoots at the ends of the branches may 
be treated in the same way; if not, leave 
them one third, one half, or as long as 
circumstances demand on pyramid trees. 
With regard to espaliers not yet fully 
grown, provision must be made for extend¬ 
ing them both in a vertical and horizontal 
direction by training up a single shoot to 
extend the stem and one on either side of 
It to form a new tier of side branches. 
The former should be cut back so that it 
reaches to just beyond the next vacant 
wire above it next winter, at the same 
time shortening the shoots on either side 
to where they arc well ripened, leaving 
both of an equal length. This course 
should be pursued until the requisite 
number of branches has been obtained.] 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Grapes shanking.—I am sending up a 
small bunch of Grapes, and would be 
grateful if you would kindly tell me what 
is the reason of the shanking. My gar¬ 
dener has taken great pains with the 
Vines, has been most careful about th? 
right amount of air, and has watered them 
twice outside when it was dry and about 
four times inside since the spring. Some 
years ago the border was entirely remade 
and some cement put underneath the out¬ 
side border. The drainage is good, as 
the subsoil is gravel. The shanking 
did not appear till apparently the Grapes 
had stoned. Some bunches have only a 
very few shanked berries, but two young 
Vines, about four years old, are the worst 
of all. A little of the top soil was taken 
off the border in the winter, and fresh soil 
and manure put on.—L. 

[Shanking, in your case, is due to 
several causes. First, the roots have gone 
deep into sour, poor soil, where they fail 
to find proper food. That is the common 
or chief cause, and to remedy it the border 
should have the top soil removed, the 
roots lifted, the bottom soil broken up, 
and have bone-dust, wood-ashes, and lime- 
rubbish mixed with it, then relaid shallow, 
and have a surface-coating of quite fresh 
soil, with which similar manures are 
mixed. Very heavy cropping and occa¬ 
sionally lack of moisture at the roots will 
also cause shanking. We should advise 
you to procure a copy of ” Vines and Vine 
Culture,” Barron. This may lie had from 
this office, price 5s. Gd. post free.] 

Wild birds.— The Board of Agriculture 
and Fisheries has made an Order author¬ 
ising in England and Wales the killing, on 
and from August 1st until the next close 
season, of certain migratory wild birds, 
with a view to increasing the food supply 
of the country. The birds to which the 
Order applies are Curlew, knot, wliim- 
brel, golden plover, red shank, goilwit, 
snipe,- woodcock, teal, widgeon, mallard, 
slioveler, pochard, pin tail, brent goes-, 
barnacle goose, pink-footed goose, white- 
fronted goose, and grey lag goose. The 
Order (as the Food Production Depart¬ 
ment explains) does not authorise persons 
to kill such birds in contravention of their 
tenancy agreements, or on land or water 
on which they are not entitled to kill the 
birds, nor does it exempt any person from 
the provisions of the Gun Licence Act, 
1870, 
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flower expands, with a glorious scent of 
Cowslips. The flowers remain open all 
night, and about the middle of the next 
morning they rapidly fade to soft pink, 
and have generally collapsed'Jrtld wilted 
before noon. The plant keeps up a suc¬ 
cession of flowers from the middle of June 
till well into October. The flowers are 
carried on what appear to be stems, each 
5 inches or 6 inches high, but these are 
not true stems, but elongated corolla 
tubes, whose bases are swollen into 
ovaries containing the immature seeds, 
and below these the true stems, which ajre 
only 4 inch in length. However, these 
false stems or corolla tubes serve quite 
well as stems for picking, and a bunch of 
mature buds, gathered just before burst¬ 
ing and put into a vase of water on the 
dinner-table, will open between the 
courses, causing much astonishment to 
those who do not know the plant, and 
exhaling their delicious ( scent for yards 
around. 

Occasionally the plant becomes a little 
irregular in its daylight-saving habits, 
and opens in the morning, but the majority 
of the flowers open in the evening. Light, 
gritty soil is usually recommended for 
CEnothera ca?spitosa, and probably it 
would run more freely thus than in the 
stiff loam, in which it is, however, very 
much at home here. Good drainage, 1 
should say, is essential, and it certainly 
seems to enjoy a sunny position. 

Stevenage . Clarence Elliott. 


HARDY FLOWER NOTES. 
Zausciineria califork ic a .—Does “ W.” 
(p. 4(i3) hapi»en to know if he grows the 
typical form of this or the variety 
eplendens, which, lam told, is much more 
reliable in the matter of flowering? From 
wliat has appeared lately in Gardening I 
gather that this hardy plant is happiest 
when the roots touch organic matter. I 
fancy that I gave it a too rich soil, w’hich 
became much saturated in winter, and 
wiieu I plant again I shall use an abun¬ 
dance of brick or mortar rubble. 

Encrusted Saxifrages. —I wonder why 
these have bloomed so freely this season. 
It has been the same with flowering shrubs, 
and fruit-trees api>ear to have bloomed 
with exceptional freedom. The opinion 
lias been freely expressed that the hard 
winter, by giving things a complete rest, 
had much to do with this exceptional 
flower production. There may be some 
truth in this, the buds that are formed 
may expand more freely, but their forma¬ 
tion must depend upon the weather condi¬ 
tions that prevailed in the previous year. 
As regards Saxifrages I believe that they 
w r ere influenced by the moist, cool time in 
August. These alpine plants are, unless 
very carefully tended in the matter of 
watering and overhead sprinkling, liable 
to suffer, and should a very hot, dry period 
set in in late summer the preparation for 
the following year’s bloom cannot be 
thoroughly made. The Aizoon varieties 
have been good, and conspicuous among 
them was S. A. rosea, which carried an 
abundance of blossoms. S. A. flavescens 
was also very good. 

Draba nnuKiiEFOLiA.—This little alpine 
cannot be said to be of difficult culture. 
It grows freely with me, but has always 
suffered in winter, portions of the plant 
dying off and entire specimens turning 
brown. In an unusually wet winter whole 
plants die off, the cause evidently being 
atrophy of the roots, brought on by ex¬ 
cessive moisture. It is a favourite plant 
of mine, and last winter I protected 
several little specimens that w T ere by no 
means in good condition, and these went 
away in spring and formed fine, healthy 
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specimens that bloomed with great free¬ 
dom and have a totally different appear¬ 
ance from any I have hitherto grown. 
This Draba is a charming little hardy 
plant when in its best condition, the bright 
yellow blossoms being shown up to great 
advantage by the Intense verdure of the 
foliage. Like its relatives it does not need 
much mortar. Brick rubble or sandstone 
should form the principal part of the root¬ 
ing medium. Its near relative, D. 
aizoides, in my experience will not bloom 
w T hen growing in rich soil. 

Hardy Cyclamens.— I have long been 
aware of the advisability of planting these 
early in the autumn, but when moving 
some bulbs of C. Atkinsi at the end of 
June I certainly was not prepared to find 
that they were making new fibres and 
showing life in the crowrns. It was the 
same with C. neapolitanum, whose corms 
were making not only roots, but young 
growths. This plainly show's the necessity 
for very early planting. Putting dry bulbs 
Into the ground late in autumn is certainly 
one way of courting failure. 

By fleet . J. CoRNniLL. 


PLANTING EREMURI. 

From now to the middle of September is 
the best time to plant Eremuri. These 
noble plants are worthy of a little extra 
care to grow them successfully. The 
mixed flower border is not a suitable place 
for them. A site sheltered from north and 
east by an evergreen fence or a group of 
shrubs, but open to the south, should be 
chosen for them, as it is essential that the 
crowns should receive all the sunshine pos¬ 
sible previous to going to rest. Eremuri 
thrive splendidly in deep, rich sandy loam. 
Where the soil is not of this nature beds 
should be specially prepared for them by 
digging out the soil feet to 3 feet in 
depth. Perfect drainage is essential, and 
must be provided. A compost consisting 
of good fibrous loam, well decayed old hot¬ 
bed manure, and leaf-mould in equal pro¬ 
portions, with the addition of some sharp 
sand and a little wood ashes, suits them 
admirably. Some recommend never dis¬ 
turbing Eremuri when once established. I 
believe in lifting the plants every two or 
three years, according to the growth they 
have made. A strong single crmvn pushes 
up a flower-spike from its centre, two new 
crowns are thus formed. These will 
flower the next year in like manner. Four 
flowering crowns are produced in two 
years. It is then best to lift the plants. 
This requires great care as the roots are 
extremely brittle and liable to injury. 
Commence by digging a trench some dis¬ 
tance from the plants. Most of the roots 
will be found within 1 foot of the surface. 
Clear away all soil underneath with a 
fork. The roots, which wall probably be 
found to extend from 3 feet to 4 feet from 
the centre of the plant, may all be short¬ 
ened to within 18 inches of the crown. 
This will not hurt the plant. The embryo 
spike is already formed in the crown, and 
sufficient nutriment to support it will be 
found in the old roots. Simultaneously 
with the pushing of fresh leaves, new roots 
are formed to support them, building up 
crowns for the next flowering. The new 
bed having been prepared by filling in the 
above-mentioned compost to within 1 foot 
of the required level, small mounds are 
made, each with about a bushel of the 
compost, placed about 4 feet apart, to re¬ 
ceive the plants. The bed is then filled in 
to the required level, and when all is 
finished the crowns are about 2 inches 
under the surface. The kinds grown here 
which I can recommend are E. himalaicus, 
E. robustus, and E. Bungei. 

F. W. G. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Iris Roeenbaohlana.— It is curious that a 
plant of the easiest culture—on my light, 
warm soil it grows as freely as Iris reti¬ 
culata, and does not require frequent lift¬ 
ing—should be rather scarce and expensive 
after being in cultivation for at least 
thirty years. It was discovered about 1SS5 
by Albeit von Regel on the mountains of 
East Bokhara, Turkestan, at an elevation 
of 0,000 feet to 9,000 feet, and proved quite 
hardy in the Botanic Garden, Petrograd (I 
had almost written St. Petersburg), as it 
has with me in the past severe winter. It 
is exceedingly variable in colour, and in its 
wild state, wo, are told* two varieties are 
found growing together, the flowers of one 
form being blue, those of the other a fine 
violet. A bed of these Irises with their 
endless combinations of blue, purple, red, 
yellow, and white would be gorgeous in the 
extreme, especially if carpeted with a low- 
growing Thyme or similar rock plant to 
prevent the flowers being splashed. In 
1916 this Iris was fully out in my garden 
on April 10th, but this year it was not in 
flower until well into May. The flow'ers 
are each 4 inches or more across on long 
tubes, the falls oval, almost strap-shaped, 
and the standards are an inch long. It 
belongs to the third section of the Juno 
Irises, known as Stemless Junos, all the 
members of which, with perhaps two ex¬ 
ceptions, have their leaves absent or very 
short at flowering - time in spring. — 
Arthur R. Goodwin, in Garden. 

Anthemi8 tinctoria Kelwayl.— I have re¬ 
cently come across some good groups of 
the variety of Anthemis tinctoria called 
Kelw’ayi, which has larger flowers than 
those of the typical A. tinctoria and of a 
good yellow'. From seed, A. tinctoria 
varies considerably, and in several gardens 
both creamy-yellow' and white forms have 
appeared. Some folks consider that this 
Dyer’s Chamomile is tender, but I have not 
found it so, though I have grown it for 
between thirty and forty years. In my 
present garden there is a plant of A. tinc- 
toria- Kelwayi which has been in the same 
position for twelve years. One defect of 
this Anthemis from the point of view of 
garden decoration is that towards evening 
the ray petals fold back. Flowers stand 
well if cut when not too fully open.— 
S. Arnott. 

Physalis Bunyardi.— Good as this winter 
Cherry is, intending planters will do well 
to keep a firm hand on it. It rambles 
quickly, pushing its way' through Box edg¬ 
ings, even penetrating hard-trodden alleys. 
When it is kept confined, however, P. Bun¬ 
yardi is an acquisition, and, as may be 
gleaned from the foregoing remarks, more 
vigorous than P. Franc-hetti or P. Alke- 
kengi. Its fruits are correspondingly 
larger, and, therefore, well adapted for 
cutting.—W. McG. 

MimultlS Burneti. —This, raised by the 
late Dr. Burnet, of Aberdeen, a keen 
botanist and gardener, is the result of a 
cross between M. cupreus and M. luteus. 
and comes in half way in colour between 
the parents. It has all the hardiness of 
M. luteus, and is a little taller when well 
grown than M. cupreus. The colour is a 
kind of tawny orange with deeper mark¬ 
ings. The height varies from 9 inches to 
a foot, according to the soil.—Ess. 

An unrehearsed effect. —Quite a pretty 
sight is that seen in my rock garden where 
a trailing Barberry, planted some rear* 
ago, now overhangs a ^roup of th<? dwarf 
dart blue Lavender, oiten known as the 
Glasnevin variety. The flowers of the 
latter have risen through the foliage of 
the Berberis, which was a mass of orange 
flowers in spring, and create quite a charm¬ 
ing effect against the leafage of the Bar¬ 
berry.—S. Arnott. 
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ROSES. 

ROSE NOTES. 

1 have a great admiration for the old 
Cabbage Rose. It yields a wealth of 
bloom under conditions that would be 
fatal to the well-being and even life of other 
choice varieties so much in favour. I have 
a tolerably old specimen which is growing 
in the midst of shrubs and near a Privet 
hedge, and which this year has been 
smothered with bloom. Not an atom of 
nourishment has reached the roots since 
first planted, but it shows no signs of 
diminishing vigour. Planted among low- 
growing shrubs where many flowering 
plants would fail this old Rose will be 
quite at home and yield a harvest of bloom 
with little care. In the case of old speci¬ 
mens it is well to prune some of the older 
branches rather hard, as this causes the 
formation of new shoots, the blooms then 
coming larger. It would seein unnecessary 
to extol the merits of the old 

Rose Gloiue de Dijon. It is so hardy 
and reliable that it may be grown with 


growths to form, and, in a measure, re¬ 
juvenates them. I have seen old specimens 
against the walls of dwellings which have 
become unable to produce flowers of normal 
size. I have longed to go to work with the 
knife, head them back, and give them the 
power by the creation of new wood to do 
themselves justice once more. If I could 
grow but a dozen Roses, liomere would be 
one of them, simply because, in addition to 
freedom of growth, like the old Gloire, it 
has the power to produce good blooms 
quite late in autumn. For this reason 
alone I should include Homere in a care- 
fully-chosen collection of Roses. Aiinee 
Vibert, an old variety, is too small for the 
present generation of Rose growers, but 
one may cut blooms from it all through 
the summer and autumn. The old 

Persian Yellow is not much grown, 
but it would be much in favour if the 
right way of treating it were better known. 
Grown in the ordinary manner it is dis¬ 
appointing, the blooms in a general way 
being poor in quality and but scantily pro¬ 
duced. In order to realise the effective 
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some 10 feet long, and these were clothed 
with blossoms forming a glorious mass of 
golden-yellow. This old Rose is, I think, 
much neglected, but it is a grand hardy 
Rose when well grown. Byfleet. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Rose Dorothy Dennison on a pergola.— 

The three climbing Roses Dorothy Denni¬ 
son, Christian Curie, and Lady Godiva are 
practically aliKe, and only one need be 
grown. At Knockbrex, Kirkcudbright, 
Mr. James Brown has a notable collection 
of Roses, and among them he has a per¬ 
gola covered entirely with Dorothy Denni¬ 
son. The pergola presents a mass of soft 
shell-pink flowers when the Rose is in 
bloom, and looks infinitely bette * than 
when several Roses of different colours aro 
on the same pergola.—A Visitor. 


ROCK, ALPINE, BOG, FERN, AND 
WATER GARDENS. 

POTENTILLA AUREA. 

This pretty species, though abundant In 
alpine and sub-alpine pastures is not often 



Potcntilla aurea in Mr. Hanbury's garden at East Grinstead. 


infinitely less care than Is necessary to 
bestow on the majority of Roses cultivated 
in English gardens. For this reason it too 
frequently suffers from a certain amount 
of neglect, because it will produce blooms 
under conditions which would be fatal to 
the majority of Roses. I have seen old 
specimens of this Rose growing among 
climbers starved by them and never pruned 
in n way that is calculated to produce 
flowers of good quality in sufficient quan¬ 
tity to be effective. As a fact, there are 
few flowering plants more worthy of really 
good culture, and it richly repays all that 
can be done for it. The w r ay in which, 
where given a fair chance, it produces its 
blooms for so long a period gives it a claim 
to be in the very front rank of hardy 
flowers. Should the season be normal 
good blooms may be taken from it up to 
November, which is very different from 
making a big splash of colour for two or 
three weeks and nothing but foliage during 
the remainder of the year. Cutting out 
some of the old wood should be practised 
in the case of plants which have been some 
years in position, as this causes young 


character of this Rose it must get the 
treatment which the best growers give to 
Marechal Niel, and which consists in en¬ 
couraging, by means of very liberal cul¬ 
ture, the formation of new wood annually, 
the old wood being cut away. In former 
days, when there was much money in 
Marechal Niel, this was the system fol¬ 
lowed by market growers, the young shoots 
being of the size and substance of young 
Vine-rods. On wood of this description 
flowers of wonderfully high quality were 
borne, very different from those which 
come on plants allowed to grow naturally, 
and which are pruned in the ordinary 
manner. Here ahd there one might come 
across a specimen which, by reason of un¬ 
usually favourable conditions, gave a crop 
of good quality blooms under ordinary 
cultural conditions, but these are excep¬ 
tions. I have often wondered whether the 
Marechal Niel owed its origin, to a certain 
extent, to the Persian Yellow. They re¬ 
quire the same treatment to bring out their 
full decorative worth. I once saw about a 
score of plants of the latter, and I never 
saw anything finer; they had made growths 


found in collections of hardy plants. The 
rootstock is woody and tufted, the 
palina tel y-divided leaves dark green, 
shining, and furnished on the under sides 
with silky hairs. The flowering stem is 
erect, hairy, branched in its upper parts, 
each bearing several flowers. These are 
large for the plant, bright yellow in 
colour, with a rich orange spot at the base 
of the i>etals. A freely-flowered group 
such as that shown in the accompanying 
illustration is a very pretty sight. A 
sun-lover, the species should be given a 
fairly deep root-run in loamy soil. It is 
easily increased from seeds, also division, 
preferably early in the year. Cuttings 
also root readily if detached in early 
spring with a heel—not otherwise. This 
applies to the whole genus and the florists’ 
varieties also. E. II. J. 


"The English Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds.” —New Edition, 12th, revised, with descriptions 
of all the best plants, trees, and shrubs, their culture and 
arrangement, illustrated on wood. Cloth, medium Svo, 13s. ; 
post free, 13s. 6d. Of all Booksellers or from the ojflcs 
of Gardening Illustrated, G 3 , Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
London, W.C. M. 
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GARDEN FOOD. 


FIGS IN NORTHANTS. 

Ficjs do fairly well in Northants on walls 
if planted in narrow, restricted borders. It 
is surprising how well the Fig thrives in a 
very narrow border where the roots are 
confined, or on very shallow soil overlying 
chalk or gravel. Plenty of mortar rubble 
should be added to the soil before planting. 
No matter how shallow or poor the soil, 
the trees can be kept in the highest 
fertility by using a rich compost round the 
stems. This, of course, is withheld during 
a wet season, when growth generally is too 
gross. Trees so grown are well in hand, 
as each season the previous mulching can 
be forked away, Replacing it with fresh, 
which answers the purpose better than 
adding to the old, thus eventually forming 
a rich and extended border. The Fig 
readily emits fine feeding roots from the 
old stem when a portion of this is covered 
with good compost or manure. A suitable 
top-dressing consists of old mortar rubble, 
fresh lumpy loam, and cow manure, and 
this should be placed close round the 
stem. It is essential that the roots be 
confined, unless the outlying soil is very- 
poor and shallow. Top growth must also 
be restricted, as vigorous shoots 18 inches 
or more in length never ripen properly, 
and therefore fail to fruit. Unless it is 
required to fill in a gap, or extend a small 
tree, early stopping of the shoots should 
be practised. This I do at the third or 
fourth leaf. The shoots thus stopped com¬ 
mence to thicken and harden at once, and 
early maturity is ensured. It is also very 
necessary to keep the shoots thinly dis¬ 
posed, especially with trees trained on 
walls. The size of the Fig-leaf is fre¬ 
quently overlooked when the bare branches 
are fastened to the walls. A mass of such 
large leaves overlapping each other forms 
a dense shade to both fruit and the young 
wood, injuring both. The best varieties for 
this locality are Brown Turkey and Black 
Ischia. Tlie trees need protection in 
winter. —F. W. Gallop. 


CAULIFLOWER NOTES. 

Is 1910, not only in this locality, but 
further afield, Cauliflowers were the most 
unsatisfactory crop of the year. In some 
gardens not a head of any value was cut, 
and in many none at all were cut. The 
continuous wet, cold weather which pre¬ 
vailed at the time of transplanting ap¬ 
peared to result in a check from which the 
plants never really recovered. Quite a 
different state of matters has prevailed 
during the present season. Not only has 
growth been all that could be desired from 
the outset, but heads have been noticeably 
earlier than usual from autumn-sown 
plants, from those sown under glass, and 
from those from the different sowings out 
of doors. There is a wide and useful 
choice of this popular vegetable now avail¬ 
able; indeed, as in the case of others, the 
selection offered Is, at times, embarrassing. 
Some of the older kinds are, in their way, 
as much, or more, grown as ever they 
were, but in their case pure and well- 
selected strains must be procured, and 
these seem to grow more difficult to obtain. 
Naturally, everyone wishes to have Cauli¬ 
flowers at as early a date as possible, and 
a good trio may be named in Early Lon¬ 
don, Early Snowball, and Early Erfurt, 
the last a very fine variety which produces, 
perhaps, a closer, firmer, and whiter curd 
than the others. Were I limited to one 
variety to succeed these, and to supply 
heads of good size and quality from mid¬ 
summer until early autumn, my choice 


would be Walcheren. This fine Cauli¬ 
flower—when a good strain can be got—is 
unsurpassed, and is alike appreciated at 
the table and useful for exhibition. As a 
succession to Walcheren, Eclipse is worthy 
of more attention than it receives. It is 
of high quality; the curd is firm and white, 
and lasts for some considerable time be¬ 
fore spreading. To complete the season 
nothing has yet been raised to excel 
Veitch’s Autumn Giant, and with the 
varieties mentioned a regular succession 
throughout the season is assured. Occa¬ 
sionally the supply may exceed the de¬ 
mand. It is customary in some places, 
when this happens, to convert superfluous 
Cauliflowers into pickles, with the addi¬ 
tion of other vegetables and of vinegar. 
This, I think, is not the best use to which 
they may be turned, save to those, of 
course, who relish such things, for Cauli¬ 
flowers may be preserved in bottles in a 
similar way to Peas and fruit for winter 
use. Wide-mouthed bottles are best for 
this purpose, as the flowers can be put 
into such in comparatively large pieces, 
and, when cooked ultimately, have a better 
appearance. W. McGuffog. 

Balmae, Kirkcudbright. 


SWEET CORN. 

No other vegetable, says Mrs. Hoyle, 
deteriorates so quickly as green Corn, and 
tlie ideal method is to have your kettle of 
water boiling, and then go and pick your 
Corn. The time to boil is from eight to 
fifteen minutes. It should be gathered in 
the height of milkiness, but before it 
begins to toughen, and if the milk is not 
set in cooking it is not a graceful perform¬ 
ance to eat it from the cob. Do not stop 
at boiling it on the cob. Shave off those 
milky kernels with a sharp knife, press¬ 
ing down the denuded col) afterwards, so 
as to scrape out all the milky pulp without 
the husky socket, and cook in a dozen 
ways. Stewed with milk and butter, 
nicely seasoned, it is delicious. The addi¬ 
tion of shelled green Beans makes sucea- 
tosh. Stirred into light batter and 
dropi>ed by si >0011 fills into hot fat, it makes 
most delicate fritters. Cooked in white 
stock, strained, seasoned, and finished 
with a roux of butter and flour, it is our 
favourite soup, mixed with breadcrumbs, 
butter, and seasoning. It makes excellent 
forcemeat for stuffing baked Tomatoes. It 
is excellent baked in layers with sliced 
Tomatoes, „well seasoned with butter, 
pepper,and suit, and finished with buttered 
breadcrumbs, or mixed with beaten egg 
and milk, well seasoned, and baked, serv¬ 
ing as a savoury. 

Where the right kinds are used and 
well grown, the chief care is to watch the 
best day for gathering for the pot—too 
old, as we see them in Covent Garden, far 
too tough, and requiring long boiling to be 
eatable at all, and flavourless if gathered 
too young. I have eaten the Sweet Corn 
off the cob for years, and do not look ujkmi 
it in any way as a “ vulgar ” practice, 
even though the people who do not stick at 
an uncertified sausage say it. Other ways 
may be tried, never one so good. The 
common Maize, a most useful nlnnt, is no 
substitute for the garden varieties. —W. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Chapattles. —These little cakes, although 
they do not actually save flour, are most 
delicious, and can be eaten instead of 
bread. They are best if “fired ” on a 
“back stone ” or girdle, but are almost as 
good if baked in an ordinary oven. Sift a 
pound of flour, stir in a large pinch of 
salt, and work the whole into a stiff paste 
with either water or milk. Sprinkle some 
flour on a pastry-board and roll the paste 


out as thinly as possible. Cut into rounds 
and bake in a moderate oven until crisp 
and of a pale cream colour. The oven 
must not be too hot or else the cliapatties 
will blister and be spoiled. Keep in an air¬ 
tight tin until required for use.—H. T. C. 

Grapes in Constantinople.— A friend 
writes:— 

Muscats In Constantinople are de¬ 
licious. Altogether the Grapes were 
the finest and cleanest I ever saw. 1 
was there all October, the best month 
for them, I fancy. Asia Minor would 
ba a paradise in good hands for Grapes, 
Figs, and other fruits. 

[What are the Grapes so esteemed? We 
ought to know more of these Eastern 
Gropes.— Ed.] 

Cooking Cardoons (G. II.). —- To cook 
Cardoons, wasli them In water, and leave 
them in vinegar and water until about to 
cook them. Boil them in an enamel sauce¬ 
pan in milk and water (three parts of 
water to one of milk) until tender. Drain 
them, and serve with melted butter. The 
French way is to melt a small piece of 
butter in a saucepan, and when they are 
well drained put them in and add a small 
quantity of good brown stock. Tlie 
Italians place them in a very hot disk 
after draining them, and sprinkle them 
with grated Parmesan cheese, which they 
allow to melt into them. 

Cooking Aubergines.—111 Gardening* 
page 422, a correspondent asks how to cook 
Aubergines. I have lived for. some years 
in Portugal, where Aul)ergine.s—the purple 
ones—arc used a good deal. They are cut 
into slices, with pepper and salt, and fried 
in hatter; they should be half boiled first. 
Another way is to boil them. Cut them in 
half lengthways, scoop out some of the 
inside, chop it up, and season it well. 
Have ready some minced meat, well 
seasoned, a little Onion or a scrap of 
Garlic, mix all together, and replace in 
skin, heaping it up; cover the top with a 
little batter or egg and breadcrumbs— 
something just to brown it. Put it into 
the oven to let it all amalgamate well and 
to get brown; a little good gravy is au 
improvement. Also, the Aubergine am bo 
cut in slices and stewed in gravy; but it 
wants flavouring and good cooking, tout 
simple it is uninteresting.— (Mrs.) E. V. 

Vitamines.—Frolich and Furst in 1912 
discovered that Cabbage. Carrots, and 
Dandelions, as well as various other vege¬ 
tables, pi t vent the development of scurvy, 
and also that prolonged drying of these 
vegetables reduces or entirely destroys 
their property of preventing semvy. Tiny 
further found that scurvy in animals can 
be prevented by feeding grains that lmv 
been allowed to sprout. The process of 
sprouting increases tlie value of cereals for 
preventing scurvy, and may even convert 
scurvy-producing food iuto a scurv\- 
preventing agent. It was noted that 
Dandelions and Carrots dried at body 
temperature, or 98.6 degs. F., lose to a 
large extent their anti-scorbutic proper 
ties. Raw Cabbage prevents scurvy, hut 
when heated to 140 degs. to 1(LS degs. F. it 
becomes inactive. It was noticed that 
when the alkaline extract of Cabbage and 
Dandelion was acidified it might be boated 
without material injury. Two investiga¬ 
tors reported several cases of scurvy de¬ 
veloped in children fed on milk that had 
been pasteurised by heating for three 
minutes to 145 degs. F. Those individuals 
were cured by feeding them raw milk and 
fruit juices. It was found that Orange- 
juice might be boiled for ten minutes with¬ 
out injury. The juice of Orange-peel was 
found to be as efficient as the juice of the 
Orange itself.— Good Health. 
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AcoubT 26, 191? 


VEGETABLES. 


STORING POTATOES. 


Can you give me any hints on the storage 
of Potatoes?—H. C. W. 

[Potatoes may he scored In a variety of 
ways, such as in a quite cool frost-proof 
celiar, in an outhouse fulfilling the same 
conditions, or in bins in a proper root 
store. Lofts and granaries are often used 
for the purpose, but such are usually too 
dry for the purpose. Oast houses are 
much more suitable, and in them Potatoes 
are often stored in the Hop-growing dis¬ 
tricts. The best Potato store we have ever 
seen was constructed of brickwork in the 
form of a short tunnel in a bank of soil, 
the doorway or entrance being nearly 
flush with the face of the slope. The floor 
was suflleiently above the mean level for 
moisture to drain naturally away. The 
interior was fitted with bins for holding 
the Potatoes, which kept splendidly. 
There is the old-time method of clamping 
or storing them in long, narrow, ridge- 
sliaped heaps outdoors, in the same way 
that farmers preserve their Mangolds and 
Swedes for winter use. The tubers are 
laid on a layer of straw, and covered with 
the same material after the heap or ridge 
has been properly shaped. The whole is 
then covered with soil to the depth of 
from 0 inches to 9 inches, which should 
be beaten firm and left with a smooth sur¬ 
face so that rain water will run off 
readily. A series of small clamps is 
better than one or two large ones when a 
large quantity of tubers has to be dealt 
with, in case they should become heated. 
It is always wise to put in a 3-inch drain¬ 
pipe, one on either side of each clamp, to 
act as ventilators when the soiling of the 
ridge is being done. In case of liard frost, 
a wisp of straw should be stuffed into the 
mouths of the pipes for the time being, 
and the clamps covered down with straw, 
Ilracken, or something that will afford 
adequate protection.] 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Vegetable Marrow failing.—I planted 
ten seeds, all of which made healthy 
plants. All were planted in prepared beds 
of old turf, etc. One very lately showed 
signs of disease; the foliage crinkled up 
and the fruit dropped off when about 
3 inches long. All the other plant.*? are 
bearing well. I got up the diseased plants 
this morning, and enclose one of the roots, 
with white swellings along same. There 
was a profusion of earthwoi*ms round the 
loot. —Geo. W. Waring. 

[The earthworms are not likely to have 
been the cause of the trouble with the 
Marrows. Rather they may have been at¬ 
tracted by the sweet sap which has pro¬ 
bably been exuding from the damaged 
roots. From their appearance we susi>ect 
some soil insect, such as wireworm or 
cranefly (Daddy-longlegs) larva, to have 
been at work upon them, but it is imi»ossi- 
ble to say without careful examination in 
the neighbourhood of the plants.] 

Lifting Potatoes. —Is it well to take up 
Potatoes as soon as the disease shows? A 
man who has an allotment near tells me 
he has taken up his a week ago, and that 
the roots are clean, good, and keen well. 
In so doing he baffles the disease. He says 
it applies to late as well as earlv sorts. 
If true, this is a gain indeed.—J. H. 

[When to lift Potatoes when the 
disease is rife is a debatable question. 
Some people, as soon ns they see a 
speck of disease, at once lift the tubers. 
This answers very well in the case of 
those who wish to save the tubers 
for seed, and is always* done in the west 
of Scotland. Others, again, put off the 
lifting until the disease has done its worst. 
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Potatoes that are quite ripe—this being 
clear by the fading of the haulm—should 
be lifted. The lifting of Potatoes as soon 
as the disease is observed is, I think, a 
mistake, as the fungus spores develop 
rapidly in the store, and the disease 
spreads over the whole lot. This disease 
may not show* Itself in the tuber when 
lifted, though the haulm may be affected. 
If the tubers are left in the ground until 
the disease has done its worst, many, no 
doubt, will have been destroyed, but those 
which are sound when lifted will, as a 
rule, keep well. A Potato left in the 
ground until the flesh has become mealy 
is not so good for seed as one that is lifted 
before it has become over-ripe, hence the 
value of lifting tubers for seed as soon as 
they have attained their full size and 
while the tops are green.—T.] 

Spots on Tomatoes. —I am sending you 
some Tomatoes. Will you kindly tell me 
what is the matter with them, also the 
cause and the remedy? The plants are 
looking healthy, and are carrying a fail- 
crop of fruit.—W. H. 

[Your Tomatoes have been attacked by 
a fungus known as Cladoeporiuin fulvum. 
It germinates soonest In moisture, and in 
the morning any moisture that may have 
accumulated through vapour rising from 
the soil during the night, and becoming 
condensed, invariably runs down to the 
lowest point of the fruit. The moisture 
would do no harm were there no spores of 
the fungus in the house. These, settling 
on the fruits, are washed by the moisture 
down to the flower-bnse, or apex, and at 
once become active, penetrating the fruit 
through the tiny orifice left by the decay¬ 
ing bloom. Then it commences to spread, 
and in its growth, preying ui>on the flesh 
or tissue, causes it to blacken or decay, 
just as is seen in your fruits. Too eom- 
monly, amateurs water Tomato plants too 
freely, especially doing so towards niglit, 
then shutting the house or frame close, 
quite bottling in any vapour that is cer¬ 
tain to exhale during the night. Water¬ 
ing should be done early in the morning, 
and then with the bouse thrown open and 
ample ventilation provided, the atmo¬ 
sphere is dried, and there is little vapour 
created at night. Once the spot is seen 
on the fruits, cure, so far as these affected 
parts are concerned, is impossible. They 
should be at once picked off, taken away, 
and destroyed.] 

Onions on new ground.— Having during 
recent weeks inspected a few hundred 
allotments in different parts of the county 
of Surrey, I quite agree with what 
4< Townsman ” says on the above subject 
at page 424. Not a few- of these were 
newly acquired, the Carrots, Beet, 
Parsnips, and Onions generally failures in 
not a few instances after two or more 
sowings had been made. So much was 
this the case that a good all-round crop 
of Onions w\as evidence that the soil had 
been cultivated for several years. Some 
years ago I listened to a paper about the 
Onion, read at a gardeners’ meeting, in 
which the w riter stated he was then growl¬ 
ing Onions on the same plot for the four¬ 
teenth successive year, and had no desire 
for a better crop. Recently, when looking 
through the kitchen garden at Ahlenham 
House, few things interested me more than 
the Onions, rows 15 inches apart and 100 
yards long practically without a blank. 
Box-sown early in the year under glass, 
pricked off, and finally transplanted in 
April to the open, nothing could be more 
full of promise. The success that pro¬ 
mises, however, is, in greater measure, due 
to well-prepared soil and the generous 
cultivation which follow’s. Soot as a 
fertiliser and as a deterrent to insect life 
is mucb favoured at Aldenham.- V II T. 


THE WEEK’S WORK. 


OPEN-AIlt GARDENING. 

In bloom August 14tii. —And rosace lanu¬ 
ginosa, Organ octopctala, Sayitia glabra. 
Tunica Saxifraga, Convolvulus mauritani- 
cus, Veronica Li/ulli, Pratia anguluta, P. 
ilicifolia, Gcntiana septemflda, Potentillas 
{in variety), Parovhetus communis, Acan- 
tholimon ylumaccum, Linarias {in variety), 
Sedums {in variety), Erunkenia lav is, 
Silenes (in variety), Saxifraga Fortunci, 
Geums (in variety), Thymus Si rpyHum (in 
variety), Nierembergia rivularis. Dian- 
Ihus Napoleon III., Plumbago Lav pent a, 
Francoas (in variety). Oxalis flonbunda, 
Primula eapitata, Ant hem is Keltcayi, 
Achillca8, Platystemon cal if amicus, 

Liliums (in variety), Hyacinthus candi- 
cans, Gladiolus (in variety), Tritomas (in 
variety), Montbretias (in variety). Monsia 
longifolia, Anchusas (in rdriety), Rumjwya 
Coulteri, Chrysogonum virtflniamim, Tka¬ 
li drum JJelavayi, lielenium pumilum, 
Meconopsi8 (in variety). Ye rat rum nigrum, 
Cerastium (in variety), Staticc (in 
variety), Galegas, Delphiniums, herba¬ 
ceous Phlox (in variety), Eehinops rutheni- 
cus, Erigerons , Eryngtums (in variety), 
Sidalcca8 (in variety), Anemone japonica 
(in variety), Scabious (in variety), Aster 
Amellus, Linums, Pentstemons (in 
variety ), CEnotheras (in variety). Holly¬ 
hocks, Verbascutns (in variety), Lavateras 
(in variety), Lupins, Erodiums (in 
variety), Funkias (in variety), Alstrtr- 
merias. Coreopsis (in variety >, N'igetlas, 
Sweet Sultans, Tufted Pansies (in variety). 
Lavender (in variety). Daturas, Lobelia 
cardinalis (in variety). Antirrhinums, 
Polygon urn8 (in variety), Lysimachias, 
Astilbes (in variety), Lythrum roseum, 
Seneeios (in variety), Epilobiums, Arte¬ 
misia lactiflora, Flowering Rush, Apono- 
geton, Sagittarius, Nymphiras (in variety). 
Citnicifuga racemosa. Hydrangea panicti- 
lata grandiflora, S pi run Aitchisoni, Bud- 
dleias (in variety), hardy Fuchsias (in 
variety), Berberis Wilsoni , shrubby 
Veronicas (in variety), Ononis fruticosa, 
Lavatcra Olbia, Spartium junceum, 
Olcaria Haasti, Rhus (in variety). Catalpa 
bignonioides, Escallonia edinensis, Des- 
modium pend uli flor um, Ccanothus (in 
variety ), Indigofera Gerardiana, Honey¬ 
suckles (laic varieties), Clematis (in 
variety ), Polygonum baldschuanicum. 
Roses (many species), Clcrodcndron tricho- 
tomum , Daphne Cncorum, Yuccas (in 
variety). Magnolia grandi flora , Wistarias. 
Jasminum officinale, J. affine, J. humile. 
Cist us ladaniferus. Ericas (in variety). 

The week’s work. —The late-blocming 
varieties of Deutzias have been exception¬ 
ally fine this season. The flowers being 
now past, the shoots will be cut back to 
allow more space for the flowering shoots 
next year. The plants are pruned so that 
flowers may be produced from the base in¬ 
stead of from the upper parts, which they 
have a tendency to do unless judiciously 

I iruned. Spiral arirefolia and S. Liud- 
eyana have also finished flowering, and 
these will be slightly pruned, merely 
taking out a shoot here and there where 
overcrowded. F. AV. Gallop. 

Lit ford Hall Gardens, Oundle, Nortliants. 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Sowing Cabbage seed —Another and a 
final sowing of Cabbage seed should now be 
made under the same conditions as that 
which took place recently, l>oth as to the 
preparation of the soil and the method of 
sow ing. If the demand for plants is likelv 
to be a large one, tlie quantity of seed 
sown should also be correspondingly grger 
than has hitherto been the case. Those 
who prefer a large-hearted Cabbage^ to 
those of a smaller type should grow Mem s 
No. 1. This is an early variety, but, owing 
to its large size, quite twice the amount of 
space that is usually allowed for the 
smaller-growing kinds must be 
between both the plants and rows. The 
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plants remaining over from this sowing 
mav be relied on to stand the winter, and 
Trill be useful for setting out early next 
spring. 

Cauliflower. —A sowing should bo made 
now of Early London and Walcheren, and 
again in the second week in September. 
The same care should be exercised in the 
preparation of the ground as for Cabbages, 
but, as the number of plants required is, 
compared with the latter, but limited, a 
less area of ground will suffice. After the 
frame or frames in which the plants are to 
be wintered has been filled tne over-plus 
may be pricked off under a south wall or 
where a certain amount of protection can, 
if necessary, be afforded during the winter, 
as it is useless to leave them in the seed 
drills. 

Lettuces. —Seed of Hardy Winter White, 
Bath Brow n Cos, and Hardy Hammersmith 
Cabbage should be sown at the same time 
as the preceding. This may, if space is 
limited, be done between the row s of newly- 
planted Strawberries, but whatever site is 
selected it should be borne in mind that the 
ground will be occupied by the surplus 
plants— i.e., after a given number has 
been planted, when large enough, in 
sheltered positions to stand the winter 
until the weather will allow of their being 
set out elsewhere next spring. 

Onions.— If seed has not, as was ad¬ 
vised, been sown, no further delay should 
take place. Make the ground quite firm, 
and draw the drills 9 inches to 12 inches 
apart, if seed is to be sown other than 
between row's of freshly-planted Straw¬ 
berries. 

8pring-sown Onions.— The stems of such 
as are inclined to continue growing rather 
than to form bulbs should be bent over to 
one side. This w'ill check grow th and in¬ 
duce the bulbs to swell. Keep the. ground 
between the row's free from weeds, and if 
mildew' puts in an appearance spray at 
once with Bordeaux mixture or some other 
approved fungicide. The silver skinned 
variety, having completed growth, should 
be pulled up and laid in full sun on a 
shutter or mat to dry off. 

Leeks. —The earliest-planted Leeks now 
need their first moulding. Before this 
takes place the tops should be lightly 
drawn together and held in place with 
raffia. The soil, before being placed be¬ 
tween the plants, should be well pulverised 
and care taken that the heart leaves are 
not buried when the moulding is done. 
Moulding, when the plants are grown in 
trenches, is facilitated by the use of two 
hoards, 11 inches wide and of a length 
corresponding to the w idth of the trenches. 
Before moulding takes place give the roots 
a thorough soaking of liquid manure, or, if 
this is not possible, strew a fertiliser on 
the surface and W'asli it in. It is not yet 
too late to plant Leeks, only they will not, 
of course, be in fit condition for use until 
next spring. 

Early Celery. —The moulding of the 
early crops generally now requires atten¬ 
tion. The oldest of the outer leaves and 
suckers must first he removed, the leaves 
drawn together and tied with raffia near 
the top to enable moulding to be easily 
done. Tw o boards similar to those recom¬ 
mended for the moulding of Leeks are, 
when two or more rows of plants are grown 
in a trench, of great assistance, and allow' 
of the work being done more quickly. Not 
too much soil should be put between the 
plants at any one time; in fact, the heart 
leaves should be quite clear of it, and it 
should be made quite firm by treading as 
the work proceeds. Give the roots a 
thorough watering before moulding takes 
place, supplementing this either with 
liquid or a fertiliser. Break up the soil to 
a fine condition on either side of the 
trenches beforehand, and strew a small 
quantity of salt over and mix with it wher¬ 
ever various insect pests are prone to be 
troublesome. 


Beet. —The remainder of the roots re¬ 
sulting from the first, and the largest in 
regard to the second mowing, should be 
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pulled and put aw'ay in the root store, as, 
if left on tne ground any longer, there is 
a danger of their becoming too large and 
coarse, especially after the recent heavy 
rainfall. The ground can then be utilised 
for some other crop; in fact, no matter 
what the nature of the recent crop may 
have been the ground should not be allowed 
to remain idle, as a variety of things may 
be grow n which will be off in time for the 
ground to undergo its winter preparation. 

- Dahlias. —Recent weather conditions 
have favoured a strong growth, which 
necessitates frequent attention being paid 
to staking and tying. The grow'ths on old 
plants need thinning, and in their case, 
unless this is severely done, from four to 
five stakes are required for the support of 
each plant. Keep a sharp look out for ear¬ 
wigs, and set traps for them if they become 
troublesome. 

Herbaceous and mixed borders. —These 
should he frequently looked over if any 
semblance of order is to be maintained, as 
not only do staking and tying demand fre¬ 
quent attention, but the cutting back or 
trimming, as the case may be, must, as 
they pass out of bloom, lie attended to. 
Gladioli, single Asters, and tall-growing 
Snapdragons also require staking. This 
should be done in such a way that the 
stakes are not obtrusive. The seed- 
vessels should be regularly removed from 
the last, as well as the intermediate varie¬ 
ties as fast as they pass out of flower, and 
so encourage a good second crop of spikes 
to push up. A. W. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Melons. —This has been an ideal season 
for Melons, and the result has been fruits 
of the highest quality. Where the fruits 
have just set or are swelling, plenty of 
atmospheric moisture must be provided and 
the plants syringed well to keep red-spider 
in cnock. Plants on which the fruits are 
swelling should be given liquid manure and 
other stimulants. A little heat in the hot- 
water pipes at night will be beneficial at 
this season. ventilation should be 
afforded in the day time during hot 
weather to encourage a sturdy growth. 
Admit fresh air freely to houses where the 
fruits are ripening, and withhold water. 
As soon as the plants in pits are cleared 
of their fruit they slfould he removed with¬ 
out delay, so that the walls may be lime- 
washed and the house made clean. Where 
plenty of fire heat is at command there is 
still time to plant another batch of Melons. 
Select a house where the maximum amount 
of sunshine may reach the plants, as this 
will be found invaluable later in the 
season. 

Early Apples that ripen during August 
and early in September will not keep long 
after they are gathered. These are best 
gathered before they are dead ripe, and 
only by careful judgment can they be sent 
to the table in their best condition. These 
early varieties quickly lose their flavour 
and become mealy. Most mid-season and 
late varieties improve in quality and keep 
better if they are allow'ed to hang until 
they are quite ripe. Daily attention must 
be given to early Pears, such as Williams’ 
Bon Chretien, Clapp’s Favourite, Jar¬ 
gonelle, and Beurre Giffard, that ripen at 
this season. Allow the fruits to become 
fairly ripe before gathering them, so that 
they may be eaten almost direct from the 
tree, when their full flavour will be appre¬ 
ciated. 

Plums generally in these gardens are 
a heavy crop. Some of the early varie¬ 
ties are ripe, and have been protected from 
birds. Wasps up to the present have not 
made their appearance, but they may be 
troublesome later. Choice dessert fruits 
may be protected from w*asps by small 
muslin bags, or the whole tree may be en¬ 
closed in wasp-proof netting. 

Strawberries. —Continue to remove all 
runners as fast as they appear, and keep 
the soil frequently stirred between the 
plants. It is an excellent plan to set out 


a few rows of plants for supplying runners 
next season, wnether for forcing in pots or 
for forming new plantations. The ground 
should lie well prepared by double digging 
and manuring, setting out the plants in 
row’s 1 foot apart, allow’ing about 9 inches 
between each. All flower^spikes must be 
removed throughout the season. 

General work. —If not already done, no 
time should be lost in removing all super¬ 
fluous shoots of hardy fruit-trees of all 
kinds, whether they be espalier, dwarf, 
pyramid, or standard trees. Not a single 
shoot that is not required should be re¬ 
tained. Attend to the tying of the lead¬ 
ing shoots on espalier and other trained 
trees. The Dutcn hoe should be kept at 
w'ork as much as possible in the fruit 
quarters, as weeds are usually plentiful at 
the present time. Hoeing also checks 
evaporation at a time when moisture is 
essential at the roots. 

Carroll. —To provide a supply of young 
Carrots during the winter a sowing will be 
made in the pit in which the spring Carrots 
were grown. All that is necessary is to 
turn tlie old bed to a depth of 3 feet, 
affording a fresh laver about 8 inches deep 
on the surface. The soil should be built 
up quite close to the glass, and it should 
be made firm. When the young plants are 
large enough to handle they should be 
thinned to 4 inches apart each w’ay, after¬ 
wards giving a good watering to settle the 
soil. Carrots from seeds sow r n a month 
ago are ready for thinning. After this is 
completed apply a dressing of soot and use 
the Dutch hoe between tne drills. 

Spring Cabbage. —Ground should be got 
ready for plants from the earliest sowing 
of Cabbage. The soil should be enriched 
with good farmyard manure, and either 
trenched or deeply dug. This crop gener¬ 
ally does remarkably well on land that has 
carried a crop of Onions. Plant the seed¬ 
lings as thick again in the rows as is neces¬ 
sary, to allow for failures. Plant very 
firmly. 

Potatoes. —All early varieties of Potatoes 
have yielded enormous crops of first-rate 
quality. The tubers have all been lifted 
and placed in a dry shed from which the 
light can b© excluded. Large heaps 
should not be made or the Potatoes may 
become heated and their quality affected. 
Tubers for next season’s planting have 
been selected and allowed to remain in the 
open for a few' days before they are placed 
in their winter quarters. A shed where 
light and air can be freely admitted is the 
best place in which to store them. 

Poas up to the present have been both 
plentiful and good. Successional and late 
varieties are kept mulched and thoroughly 
watered when the w eather is dry, occasion¬ 
ally giving them good drenchings of diluted 
farmyard manure w'ater, of which w e have 
a plentiful supply. In dry w'eather the 
plants require a thorough syringing every 
morning. In order to hasten the develop¬ 
ment of the Peas pinch out the points of 
the shoots and remove all lateral growths. 
Special varieties which may have been re¬ 
served for seed should be examined in the 
hottest hours of the day, and any which 
are sufficiently advanced may be picked 
and laid out thinly on trays or boxes fully 
exposed to the sun. Only the very finest 
pods should be selected for this purpose. 

Tomatoes. —The weather has been very 
favourable for the culture of Tomatoes out- 
of-doors this season. The plants are 
heavily laden with W'ell developed fruits, 
many of which have already ripened, and, 
provided the weather in the autumn is fine, 
the whole crop will mature well. Strict 
attention should be paid to the removal of 
all unnecessary shoots and any flow’er- 
trusses that develop after this date. At 
this period the leaves should be carefujly 
shortened a little in order that the fruits 
may have the fullest exposure to sunshine. 
Tomatoes grown under glass have needed 
very little artificial heat and have done 
remarkably well. Those in full bearing 
j are liberally fed with diluted farmyard 
' manure water, and a free circulation of 
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air is permitted throughout the houses both 
day and night. When tho weather is wet 
or cold, especially at night, a little artifi¬ 
cial heat snould be provided as a precau¬ 
tion against disease, which is favoured by 
cold and damp. Plants intended for fruit¬ 
ing in early winter have been shifted into 
their fruiting pots. These plants should 
be encouraged to made sturdy, short- 
jointed shoots. They will be kept in a 
cool greenhouse for about a month, and 
after that transferred to an intermediate 
house, where they will be allowed to fruit, 
training the shoots near the glass. 

F. W. G. 


SCOTLAND. 

Strawberry beds. —The crop has been dis¬ 
appointing, the late pickings having been 
inferior in both colour and size. As soon 
as picking was finished the nets were taken 
off,the beds cleaned, and all runners cut 
off. It is always much better, and more 
profitable ultimately, to do this at this 
time, because, when left, both runners and 
weeds make rapid progress, and the weeds 
may j^row out through the net. In such a 
case it is difficult to avoid damage when 
the netting is removed, while the cleaning 
of the bed consumes much more time than 
if it were done as soon as the picking of 
the crop is completed. 

Currants. —A similar practice is followed 
in the case of Black, White, and Red Cur¬ 
rants. When nets are allowed to remain, 
shoots will grow through the meshes and 
render the work of removal more difficult. 
The quarters are well hoed, and in the case 
of Black. Currants some little thinning is 
done where growth is at all congested. 
The nets are laid out for a short time on a 
sunny gravel walk, and when thoroughly 
dry they are folded up and carefully 
labelled. A note of their condition is put 
upon the label—such as “Good,” “Re¬ 
quires mending,” etc.—so that any needful 
repairs can be attended to in the winter. 

Morello Cherries. —These, as has been 
previously indicated, are carrying heavy 
crops, and in the course of the week tbe 
nets were put into position, as birds are 
very fond of these Cherries. In some 
seasons squirrels, and occasionally field 
voles also, develop a liking for Aforello 
Cherries, but while voles eat the pulp 
cleanly from the stones, tho squirrels ap¬ 
pear to prefer these, and, discarding the 
pulp, they store them up for the kernel 
during winter. It is, therefore, necessary 
to keep a vigilant watch for these little 
animals, and to circumvent them when 
evidences of their presence become 
apparent. 

Wall fruit _Any mulchings which need 

reinforcing are being attended to, and as 
the rainfall is less than usual, such time 
as can by any means be spared from other 
work is devoted to watering the more 
heavily cropped trees. There is a gratify¬ 
ing absence of insect pests and of blights 
during the present year, and this is the 
more remarkable because it has been quite 
impossible to pay the usual attention to 
wall trees. 


Fruit-trees In pots. —As soon as the 
fruits show signs of ripening, all syringing 
is stopped. Assuming that this has been 
thoroughly and regularly attended to 
there is not much fear of present out¬ 
breaks of aphis or of other posts. At the 
same time it is advisable now to with-, 
hold manorial waterings whether of tank 
liquid or of chemical aids in solution. All 
fruits, and especially Peaches, Nectarines, 
and Plums, are apt to absorb the odour of 
these stimulants if their use is persisted in 
until too late. Sufficient supplies of soft 
water, however, must lie given from time 
to time, but excessive watering is depre¬ 
cated. 


Tomatoes.— Fruits will keep quite satis¬ 
factorily for a considerable time if they are 
picked when uniformly red, and tho re¬ 
moval of such fruits gives other trusses a 
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better chance to ripen. Axillary growth 
should be promptly dealt with, and the 
plants in pots ought to be stopped at the 
sixth or seventh bunch. Much depends, 
of course, upon the size of the pots and the 
method of feeding. In all cases top- 
dressings, when they can lie applied, are I 
think preferable to even unlimited supplies 
of artificial stimulants. Young and active 
root growth speedily gets to work in sweet 
top-dressings, while there is a danger that 
the surface roots may be burned, if not 
killed, by a too lavish supply of chemical 
manure. 

Ferns under glass. —When fronds are re¬ 
quired for cutting it is idle to expect them 
to last in rooms when the plants are grown 
under heavy shading and in a moisture¬ 
laden atmosphere. Plants, too, grown 
under such conditions soon show signs of 
distress when employed in rooms, so those 
which are intended for this work or for cut¬ 
ting should now be well exposed and given 
plenty of ventilation. Young plants ought 
to be moved along as becomes needful and 
before they become pot-bound. Seedlings 
are as well pricked off into boxes until they 
attain some size. There comes a time, 
however, when they must be attended to in 
respect of potting off, and this should be 
done at the proper time, for neglected 
seedlings may just as well be thrown out 
without further delay. 

Begonia Weltoniensls. —A small batch of 
late-struck cuttings of this useful old 
Begonia was moved from 3-inch to 5-inch 
pots in the course of the week. The plants 
will bloom freely an these pots during the 
late autumn and early winter, and such a 
batch comes in useful at that time. These 
plants are, meantime, in a pit which can 
be kept rather warm without recourse 
being had to artificial heat. 

Pot Vinos. —Those intended for next 
season’s work should be grown in a light 
and airy position and as near the glass as 
possible. All lateral growth ought to be 
kept pinched back. Jf needed for early 
forcing, growth should now be completed 
and the wood becoming brown. Occa¬ 
sional good soakings of liquid manure will 
assist materially in plumping up the buds. 
Before very long the pots may be placed 
out-of-doors in Full sunshine to complete 
the ripening. There must be strict atten¬ 
tion to watering when these pots are out- 
of-doors, or disappointment will result. 

Onions. —Sowing of autumn Onions will 
shortlv be due, about the middle of the 
second week in August being a very suit¬ 
able date. Everyone has his own method 
of treating this crop, and it really matters 
very little which way is adopted. I am no 
believer in manuring or digging for the pur¬ 
pose of sowing Onions in August. The 
young plants will all lie transplanted in 
early spring, and the aim is to procure 
sturdy and thrifty plants which will not 
suffer unduly from the frosts of winter and 
bitter winds of early spring. In soil which 
is newly dug and manured seedlings will be 
rank and soft, the very plants, indeed, to 
suffer during a hard winter. When sown 
on a quarter which lias been cleared of a 
previous crop and merely hoed and raked, 
seedlings will be from the beginning hardy, 
and wijl come more satisfactorily through 
the winter. Shallow drills, 14 inches 
apart, permit of hoeing and hand-weeding 
after germination takes place. The old 
Tripoli and Trebon Onions have for many 
years been discarded in favour of Ailsa 
Craig and Cranston’s Excelsior, which are 
both well adapted for autumn sowing. 
When germination takes place keep the 
seedlings freely dusted with fresh soot in 
order to prevent attacks from the Onion- 
fly, which is apt to have a second period of 
during late August. 

Cauliflowers ought to be cut as soon as 
they attain maturity. The heads soon go 
bad after that stage is reached, and if the 
demand is not equal to the supply, if the 
plants are pulled up and hung by the roots 
m a cool shed the heads will *keep good 
longer than they will do when cut. It was 


a subject of general- comment last season 
in this district that seldom had Cauli¬ 
flowers been so disappointing. The con¬ 
ditions are this year exactly reversed, 
Cauliflowers not only being earlier than 
usual, but exceptionally fine in every way. 

Cabbages. —Seedlings from recent sow¬ 
ings of Ellam’s, Mein’s No. 1, First and 
Best, and Enfield Market arc now ready 
for getting into nursery l>eds, and this 
work will he undertaken without delay. A 
distance of 3 inches each way lie tween the 
seedlings is ample, and should the weather 
lie dry after the plants are pricked off thev 
will I»e watered until growth is noticed. 
Further sowings will lie made, including 
April and Flower of Spring, round about 
the time of sowing autumn Onions. I de¬ 
pend more on plants from this later sow¬ 
ing. W. McGuffog. 

Bahnae Gardens , Kirkcudbright. 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

August 14th, 1917. 

The fortnightly meeting held on tbia date 
was small, yet interesting, since fruits, 
flowers, and vegetables were all repre¬ 
sented. The most extensive exhibit was 
that of Gladioli, though the herbaceous 
Phloxes were also a considerable attrac¬ 
tion. There were groups of Ferns (liardy 
and exotic), Carnations, hardy flowers in 
variety, Orchids, fruit, and an extensive 
exhibit of Potatoes. 

HARDY FLOWERS. 

In this section the collection of herba¬ 
ceous Phloxes from Mr. James Box was, 
considering the continued wetness of the 
season, of more than ordinary merit. The 
so-called “ blue ’’ varieties appear to suffer 
less from wet than other shades of colour. 
Violetta and The Mnhdi were the best of 
these, and as a garden plant the last- 
named will require some beating. In the 
salmon, white-centred class the indispens¬ 
able Elizabeth Campbell arrests attention 
at once. In the brilliant orange-scarlet 
shades, Baron Von Dodem and G. A. 
Btrohlein are prominent, Fiancee and 
Antoine Buchner being good whites, the 
coloured tubes of the latter, however, de¬ 
tracting from the purity of the flowers. 
Asia (rosy-salmon), The Queen (lilac and 
white), and Antoine Mercie (lavender and 
white) being also distinct. Other plants 
from tbe same sou rex? were Polygonum 
amplexieaule (rich red). Thalictrum diji- 
terocarpum, and Rudbeekla Kerbstone 
(yellow). Mr. W. Wells, jun., presented 
big stands of the new salmon-coloured 
Phlox, Aubrey Alder (a very handsome 
variety, which we have seen in better con¬ 
dition). Mr. Sydney Morris, Earl ham Hall, 
Norwich (gardener, Mr. G. Henley), 
showed several of the newer Montbretias. 
which, as garden plants, arc a great gain. 
Of the set, Queen Adelaide (of tawny- 
crimson shade) was the most imposing and 
vigorous. Queen Mary (an almost ^circular 
flower of orange, with crimson base) the 
most perfectly formed. Tangerine (of 
light orange tone) was also very fine. 
Quite an attraction was the group of 
Liliuin Henry! and other plants from the 
Alder River Nursery, Ivor Heath* Of Im¬ 
posing stature—fully 0 feet high—this 
handsome Chinese sjiecies looked well 
against a background of dark-leaved Acers, 
which in the garden should maJse as good 
a setting as in the exhibition hall. Lycoris 
squamigera, Clintonla Andrewsiana (with 
roundish purple-black fruits), and Oori- 
aria japonica (the sprays golden with 
fruits) were other plants of interest. In 
a mixed group of nlpines and shrubs from 
Mr. G. Reuthe, the cut sprays o t Eucry- 
phia piunatifolia, full of flower, arranged 
beside Berberidopsis corallina, were*most 
effective, and next to these the white and 
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WALLACE'S 

Irises and Iris Gardens 



IRIS ALCAZAR. 
F.C.C., R.H.S. 


Man has availed himself of the great 
laws of evolution in mightier matters 
than the Iris ; but in no theatre of 
his unsleeping efforts has he created 
purer beauty or wakened for flower 
lovers a truer joy than among the 
bearded Irises of June.’’ 

—Eden Phillpotts. in Country Life . 

June 24th. 1917. 

NOW 

is the time to plant the 

BEARDED 

IRISES 

QUR NEW IRIS LIST is much 
more than a mere Catalogue. 
It introduces a new system of classifi¬ 
cation. Varieties are arranged accord¬ 
ing to COLOUR GROUPS and 
TIME OF FLOWERING. It 

is well illustrated, contains a complete 
List of the best and newest types, and 
offers for the first time new hybrids 
raised by Mr. A. J. Bliss, including 
DOMINION, the finest Iris yet 
raised. 

UNDER THE PAPER RESTRIC¬ 
TION ORDER. 1917, WE CAN 
ONLY SEND YOU THIS LIST, 
AND ALL OUR OTHER PUB¬ 
LICATIONS, IF YOU APPLY 
FOR THEM. 

Send a Postcard NO W, authorising us to 
send you our Lists as published. 



IRIS S HALIM AR. 


Try This Collection. 




Alcazar - F.C.C., R.H.S. 



Eldorado- 

A.M., 

R.H.S. 

Iris King- 

A.M., 

R.H.S. 

Isoline - 

A.M., 

R.H.S. 

Trojana - 

A.M., 

R.H.S- 

Viola - 

H.C., 

R.H.S. 

Prosper Laugier 



A.M., 

R.H.S. 

Dawn 

H.C., 

R.H.S. 

Caterina - 

A.M., 

R.H.S. 

Lohengrin 

A.M., 

R.H.S. 

Ringdove- 

A.M., 

R.H.S. 

Ma Mie 



One of eacli 

i. carriage and 

packing frc< 


21/- 


R. WALLACE 

& CO., Ltd., 

COLCHESTER. 

Jrigi il t n 
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crimson-flowered sprays of Feijoa Sellowi- 
ana the most striking. Tufts of blood- 
crimson anthers and leaves downy beneath 
add to the rich effect of this remarkable 
plant. Desfontainea spinosa, Tricuspi- 
daria lanceolata, Sparaxis, Erica cinerea 
atro-rubeus, and the intense cobalt-blue 
flowers of Gentiana Przewalski were 
other attractive items. 


GLADIOLI. 

A great gathering of these came from 
Messrs. J. Kelway and Son, though we 
have often seen the spikes of -flowers in a 
higher state of excellence. This notwith¬ 
standing, there was a welcome display, 
from out of which we selected Orhy (a flue 
crimson-maroon), Alderman (salmon- 
scarlet), James William Kelw r ay (crimson- 
scarlet), Lady Constance Combe (yellow', 
with scarlet markings), Wearne Wyche 
(scarlet and yellow'), and Princess Mary 
(white and pink). These are of the large- 
flowered class. Golden Girl, Ghost, 
Josephine Kelway, and George Gordon are 
hybrids of the G. primulinus set, most of 
wiiich are very beautiful. 

FLOWERING SHRUBS. 

These were mainly from Messrs. J. 
Cheal and Sons, and embraced a variety 
of things, some good Heaths among them. 
Of these, E. vulgaris pyramidalis alba was 
excellent, the flow'ers, of silvery w'hiteness, 
borne on pyramidal bushes 2 feet to 3 feet 
high. Potentilla Freidriclieni (with soft 
yellow flowers) was very beautiful, w’hlle 
Euonymus nanus (pinky of capsule, which 
encloses orange-scarlet seeds) was most 
interesting. Ciethra alnifolia paniculata 
has spikes of pure white (very useful at 
this season). Rcrberis dietyophylla and 
Euonymus latifolius were also noted with 
masses of Sea Buckthorn. The firm also 
show'ed the Crawiey Star Dahlias in 
variety, of which Ifield Star (rose-pink) 
was very beautiful. 

GREENHOUSE PLANTS. 

Carnations from Messrs. Allwood 
Brothers were well displayed, the only 
noyelty noted a shapely pink-flowered 
seedling, as yet unnamed. Circe (helio¬ 
trope fancy) was among the most distinct, 
while Destiny and Mrs. C. W. Ward 
(cerise shades) were also good. Interest¬ 
ing things from Mr. H. J. Ehves Included 
Hcdychium Gardnerianum and the more 
richly-coloured H. coccineum, which, more 
orange than scarlet, is very handsome. 
By comparison, H. gracile (wiiite) is in¬ 
significant. Several Crinums were shown, 
C. Moorei, C. M. album (very fine), and 
C. M. platy pet alum. Ferns, from Messrs. 
II. B. May and Sons, w*ere very good, and, 
in addition to many of the newer Nepliro- 
lepis, Adiantuin Veitchi. and others, 
several forms of PolyiKHlium vulgare were 
on view\ These included semilacerum 
(the Irish form), pulekerrimum (very 
erect), and the varieties of P. cambricum 
Barrow’i and Prestoni, which are among 
the most beautiful of the whole set. 


ORCHIDS. 

One of the best novelties shown was 
Cattleya Albion (Award of Merit) (C. 
O’Brieniana alba x C. Suzanne II.de Crom). 
It is very chaste and pure. C. Lord 
Rothschild Delicata and C. L. R. rnagni- 
fica were very beautiful in rose and pink, 
with orange throat and crimson lip. A 
fragrant, richly-coloured Ladio-Cattleya 
was L.-C. Rheirns. L.-C. C. Woodhams 
was also good. These were from Messrs. 
Armstrong and Brown. Cattleya trium- 
phans, var. The Baron, with golden 
sepals and petals, and crimson-purple lip 
heavily lined with gold at the base, was 
shown by Mr. J. E. Shill, The Dell 
Gardens, Egham. It gained an Award of 
Merit. Notable w r as Brasso-Cattleya, 
Ilene variety, frouv-Messrs. Flo|y and 
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Black; sepals and petals pink, the gof¬ 
fered and fringed lip having a golden base. 
In Messrs. Charlesworth’s group, Cattleya 
Harold, var. Hesta, Odontiodas, Odonto- 
glossum Rolfa?, and a variety of Lielio- 
Cattleya Appam were remarked. These 
varied from yellow and chrome to reddish 
in the sepals and petals, the lip being of 
rich crimson or like shade. In a small ex¬ 
hibit from Messrs. Sander and Son, 
Brasso-Cattleya Rex, Cattleya Saturn 
(white), and Lrelio-Cattleya Mauretania 
variety w’ere good. 

FRUIT AND VEGETABLES. 

Twenty varieties of first early and 
second early Potatoes were arranged by 
Messrs. Dobbie and Co., Edinburgh, the 
whole forming an attractive exhibit of 
high-class produce. Witch Hill and Mid¬ 
lothian Early, ns staged, appeared to have 
much in common. They are, however, 
first and second earlies and white and 
yellow' fleshed respectively. St. Cutkbert, 
a second early true Ashleaf sort, is said 
to be a great cropper. Dobbie’s Favourite 
(white round) has the roughish exterior 
usually indicative of high table quality, 
while for America, a first early round, a 
great popularity is exjiected in the near 
future. Of excellent quality and a good 
cropper, it is a short-topped variety, and, 
therefore, destined to find favour with cul¬ 
tivators in farm and garden. Messrs. 
II. Gannell and Sons, Eynsford, contri¬ 
buted a'basket exhibit of the new Tomato, 
Lawson’s Favourite, a shapely sort, per¬ 
fectly finished, and of a brilliant colouring. 
A fruit exhibit came from Mr. H. Close, 
Orpington, Plums being particularly good. 
Of these Belle de Paris, The Czar, and 
Early Prolific (Rivers') were staged, their 
order representing the order of ripening 
and excellence. That first-named has an 
almost Gage-like flavour, and deserves to 
be widely known; compared with it. 
Early Prolific was poor. Apples, too, were 
well shown, Beauty of Bath being richly 
coloured. Later sorts, as The Queen, 
Lane’s Prince Albert, Lord Suffleld, and 
others, were also shown. 

A complete list of the certificated plants 
and medals awarded api>ears in our ad¬ 
vertisement pages. 


The scarcity of birds.— The one I miss 
most is the wren. It used to flutter about 
in all the most sequestered nooks of the 
garden, under the Currant and Gooseberry 
bushes, in and out of the old stable, and 
among the young Yew-trees. Not one has 
been visible this year, and hardly a robin. 
Its nest was the commonest in the garden. 
You could not hike ten steps without see¬ 
ing a robin. Nowr it has become a rare 
visitor. The little blue tit and the cole tit 
used to frequent the garden and the 
orchard all the year round; now' only on 
rare occasions does one pay a casual visit. 
Blackbirds and song thrushes last year 
were a pest: over and over again, when 
they raided the Strawberry beds and the 
Raspberry plantation I w T as almost driven 
to take extreme measures against them, 
and at times called myself a soft senti¬ 
mentalist for not doing so. Now one is 
happy to see one as a rare visitor. There 
appeared to be something w'rong in early 
spring when one noted the absence of their 
joyous mating song, aiuCthe garden should 
lie more tempting to them than ever. The 
flower beds are a wilderness, but there is 
a superabundance of the common sorts of 
fruit and vegetables. Moreover, it is very 
quiet and undisturbed. I could not have 
believed it if the evidence was not thrust 
before my eyes that the pitiful cold of last 
winter could have effected so fearful a 
thiuning out of the little feathered people. 
—Country Life. 



ROBBERY Y. FEEDING. 

I wish to make more clear what was said 
on August 11th about the treatment of un¬ 
ripe honey. At the end of my last para¬ 
graph but one, it would be more correct 
to say: “The honey will become less in 
bulk, but greater in density or thickness 
when cold.” And again: “ One’s own 
judgment must decide when the honey has 
thrown off sufficient moisture to make it 
thick enough when cold.” All honey goes 
thin w'hen heated ; consequently, though 
unripe honey during the heating process 
remains thin, yet by losing the excess 
moisture it attains to the possibility of 
becoming thick w’hen it once again grows 
cold. A little misprint slipped into lines 
three and four, column 3, page 441, which 
should read : “ ... with a little thin, 

watery honey beneath, etc.” 

Robbery is often a prominent and dis¬ 
turbing feature of an apiary during the 
latter half of August and September. It 
is indulged in not only by the bees’ alien 
enemy, the wasp, but also by bees of 
another colony, such as a neighbouring 
hive, or even by wild bees. Obviously, 
weak stocks are the first victims, though 
strong ones are sometimes called upon to 
defend their homes. If wasps once get the 
upper hand there is no hope. The bees 
are driven out in a mass, and the wasps 
clean up their abandoned stores with 
wondrous completeness and celerity. 
Other bees, however, will often make a 
clean sw*eep of a hive if the bee-keeper 
does not quickly intervene with some de¬ 
fensive device. As nectar becomes more 
scarce, so robbing becomes more likely, 
then more determined and furious, with 
the result that stores are depleted, and 
bees—both robbers and robbed—are killed 
in large numbers. Robbing is very easily 
detected, and its signs are unmistakable. 
They are : Much agitation on the alight¬ 
ing board, wild, almost aimless, rushing 
about of the rightful owners, tentative 
hovering at the entrance by stranger bees, 
and, of course, vicious conflicts. Wasp 
robbery is too clear to need description. 
A wasp cannot be mistaken for a bee. In 
this matter delays are especially 
dangerous. Tackle the peril at once. 
Close the entrance to one bee-space. Rest 
a strip of glass about 4 inches long in 
front of the entrance, leaving the ends 
open. Some bee-keepers advise the “dark 
passage ” remedy-^that is, either a strip 
of wood instead of glass, as above, and 
placed similarly, or a piece of wood up 
the alighting board to the entrance, placed 
on tw r o 1-inch blocks, half an inch apart. 
A dark tunnel is bewildering, both to bee 
and wasp robbers. Occasional sprinkling 
at the entrance with a one in ten carbolic 
solution is said to be useful, too. Killing 
wasps singly at the commencement of rob¬ 
bing is a good plan, because one wasp 
brigand very soon brings a band of robbers 
to the hive of plenty. Ergo, kill the 
scouts. Bottles containing treacle or 
beer, or sugar and water, placed near will 
attract wasps from hives, as they do from 
fruit, and trap them. 

Autumn feeding may well begin in the 
last week of August, and should be 
finished by the end of September. With¬ 
out question, autumn food should be medi¬ 
cated with “ Bucterol ”—one teasjioonful 
to a pint of syrup—even if the Isle of 
Wight disease be not even suspected. The 
object of autumn feeding is to supple¬ 
ment the honey store and make sure that 
the bees have sufficient food to carry them 
on to wirly spring at latest. I need 
scarcely say that the thick syrup should 
be given at this time of year. 

Drigii 3l frer B - B - n - 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Yew and Box hedges bare at the bottom 

( Haileybun /).—You may cut down your 
Yew hedges fairly hard, but at the same 
time the pruning must not be of too drastic 
a nature. The best time to do this is as 
soon as the harsh winds of early spring are 
over. A verv important matter in connec¬ 
tion with old hedges, such as yours is, is 
that the ground in all probability is in a 
very impoverished state and a stimulant 
would be of great service. It is also likely 
to be very dry. If so, you might, when 
pruning is done, loosen the surface of the 
ground and give a thorough soaking of 
water. Then give a top-dressing of loam 
and manure, watering frequently during 
the.summer if the weather is dry. If the 
weather is dry after pruning, a syringing 
overhead on bright, warm days will be 
beneficial, as moisture applied in this way 
acts as a stimulant to the production of 
shoots from comparatively old wood. The 
Box hedge may be treated in the same 
way. AVnen sending queries on different 
. subjects, kindly put each query on a 
separate sheet of paper with nom de plume 
to each one. 

VEGETABLES. 

Chives (Ireland ).—Chives are always in¬ 
creased by division of the tufts, the best 
time for doing so being March and April. 
The plants are usually grown as an edging, 
and seem to do better grown in that way 
than in a bed. It is a good plan to lift 
them, divide them, and replant every two 
or three years, as this helps to freshen up 
the tufts. The leaves, when wanted for 
use, are cut over with a knife, and appear 
to grow more vigorously the oftener they 
aro cut. There is no demand in the 
market for them. They are not particular 
as to soil, and will grow in any fairly good 
soil. Rabbits do not cat them. 

Tomatoes in the open ( Tomatoe ).—Any¬ 
where far away from the south coast, walls, 
and hot walls, too, are necessary for the 
production of good paying crops of out¬ 
door Tomatoes, and we do not advise wast¬ 
ing good plants, which have given some 
trouble to raise, by planting in the open 
garden and training to sticks, or even on 
walls which do not get the full sun only in 
phenomenal seasons, which wo may get 
once in a decade or so. Seeing you have 
put out your plants, the only thing you 
can do is, when growth has begun, to look 
over the plants carefully, removing all 
lateral growths, as outdoor Tomatoes do 
best as single cordons, and side growth 
should be curtailed from the first. The 
strain on fruiting plants is very great, and, 
unless they are well fed by giving frequent 
top-dressings and plentiful supplies of 
manure-water, later fruits will be few and 
small. We would advise you, when you 
have secured about four bunches of fruit, 
to top the plant, and thus concentrate all 
its energy into the swelling of the fruit, 
giving then the various manures you refer 
to, more especially the liquid made from 
the cow and sheep droppings. 

SHORT REPLIES. 

M. Waring .—See article in our issue of 
September 4th, 1915, on “ Preserving 
French or Runner Beans.” A copy of the 

above can lie had. post free, for 2$d.- 

If'. P. Devine .—All depends on the number 
of men you have. If only one man, then 
the whole of his time will have to bo de¬ 
voted to it—that is, if you want to ensure 
a good succession of vegetables and keep it 
clean. In the spring some assistance 
would be necessary in the preparation of 

the ground for the various crops.- 

Potato .—We havo never heard of the 
Potato you inquire about, nor can we find 

it in any list we have by us.- Miss 

Rotherham. —Kindly send specimens of the 
caterpillar, as those you sent were crushed 

beyond recognition.- Margaret Waring. 

—See reply to AY. E. H®are,” re 

“Battling Green^PqaQ in 0i|^feue of 


July 7th, 1917, ^age 373. 


A copy of this 
number may be had of the publisher, post 
free, for 2$d. In the case of the Broad 
Beans, the only thing you can do is to 
allow the seeds to ripen, and then store 
them in a dry cupboard in a bag. 

Names of plants. —Edith Wain .—Flowers 
had fallen to pieces, and quite impossible 

to name with any certainty.- -II. P. —1, 

Digitalis ferruginea; 2, Fuchsia procum- 
bens; 3, Thalictrum aquilegirefolium; 4, 

Galega officinalis alba.- C. R. —1, Sedum 

Sieboldi variegatum; 2, Erigeron mucro- 
natus ; 3, Campanula glomerata ; 4, Linaria 

repens alba.- H. R. W. —1, Veronica 

spieata; 2, Inula Helenium; 3, Campanula 

laetiflora; 4, Geranium Endressi.- 

A. II. B. —1, Ladies’ Bedstraw (Galium 
verurn); 2, Phacelia tan ace-ti folia; 3, Cen- 
taurea montana; 4, Hieracium aurantia- 

cum.- F. P .—1, Euphorbia Lathyris; 2, 

Schizanthus retusus; 3, Lysimachia de¬ 
thrones; 4, Geranium armenum. - 

II. R. W. —1, Sedum album; 2, Sedum 
spectabile; 3, Sedum Rhodiola; 4, Olearia 

Haasti. - E. F .— 1, The Masterwort 

(Astrantia major) ; 2, Anthcricum Lilia- 

srtrum; 3, Helenium pumilum.-TF. 

Wright .—Not a Geum, but a Potentilla. 
Impossible to say which from poor, crushed 

specimen.- Mrs. Rnxbury. —1, Helianthus 

multiflorus Soleil d’Or; 2, Potentilla fruti- 
cosa; 3, Impatiens glandulifera. The 

Potentilla is seen to best advantage in the 
rock garden. 

Name Of fruit.— Murray T. Foster .— 
Apple James Grieve. 


LIST OF AWARDS AT THE R.H.S. 
MEETING ON_AUG. 14, 1917. 

OROHID COMMITTEE. 
Awards of Merit. 

Cattleya triumphans The Tlaron, from Baron Bruno 
Schroder. The Dell, Egham ; Cattleya Albion, from Messrs. 
Armstrong and Brown, Tunbridge Wells. 

Medals. 

Silver FtOTlA. — Messrs. Armstrong and Brown; Messrs. 
Charlosworth and Co.. Haywards Heath. 

Silver, Ban ksian.— Meat ra. Sander and Son, St. Albans. 

FLORAL OOMMITTBE. 

Award of Merit. 

Gladiolus Lady Rosemary Portal, from Messrs. Kelwoy 
and Son, Lnngport. 

Medals. 

Silver Gilt Banksian —Messrs. Kelway and Son, for 
Gladioli. 

Silver Flora.— Mr. J. Box, Lindfield, for Phloxes ; 
Messrs. 11. B. May and Sons. Edmonton, for Ferns. 

Silver Banksian. — The Alder River Nursery, for 
Lilhnns; Messrs. Allwood Bros., Haywards Heath, for Car¬ 
nations; Messrs. Cheal and Sons, Crawley, for cut flowering 
shrubs; Mr. G. Reulhe, Kestou, Kent, for hardy plants. 

FRUIT COMMITTEE. 

Medal. 

Silver Gilt Banksian. — Messrs. Dobbie and Co., 
Edinburgh, for Potatoes. 

Bulbs grown In the County Division of Holland, Linos., 
give batter results than from any other district. 

DAFFODILS. 

Barri conspicuus, 4s. Kmperor, 6s. 6d. Sir Wntkin (the 
Mountain Daffodil), 7s. Double Golden Pluenix, 4s fid. 
Victoria, 6s. fid. Grandis, 4 h. Ilorstteldi, 5s. fid. Mixed 
varieties, 4s. 

NARCISSUS. 

Pneeox granditlora. 5s. 61. (the first of all to bloom). 
I’oel ieiis ornatUK, 5.«. fid. Pheasant-eye, 3s. Grand I’rimo, 
5s Oil Double White, 3s. 6d. Mixed varieties, 3s. fid. 
DARWIN TULIPS. 

Clara Butt, Sv Loveliness, 9s. fid. William Copeland. 14s. 
White Swan, 12s. Farncombe Sanders, 12s. Pride of Haar¬ 
lem, 10s. Ergustc, 153. Mixed Darwin Tulips, 5s. 

M A Y FLO W ERING TIT LI PS. 

Bouton d'Or. fis. 6d Golden Crown, 4s. fid. Picotee. 6i. 6*1. 
Maerosphila, 4s. Ingelscombe Yellow, 12s. Mixed Cottage 
Tulips, 4s. 

Bluebells, 3s. Snowdrops, 4s. 6.1. 

Above prices are all per 100 AH first-class quality and 
large bulbs. Planting size bulbs (mostly flowering size) at 
half the al>ove prices. 

Lilium eandidum, 3s. G 1. Sweet-scented Pmonies, 12s. 

per dozen. Crown Imperials, Is. 3d. ouch. 

Carriage paid on orders of 10s. and upwards. Order to-day 
—don't delay. 

FRED PARKES, 

Vino Cardens Nurseries, Wyberton, Boston, Lines. 


SANKEYS^POTS 

BEST ond Cheapest-. 

State quantity of each alzc required and hivr "carrlaf* paid 
quotation ("can-lace” frequently amount., in halt value <>i ! 

goods), or write for Price List, free. 

SPECIAL POTS ol all description*. Bulb Bowl* and Fern 
Pan* from 2d. each. 

RICHARD SAN KEY & SON, LT?. 

Bui we 11 PofJeries, NOTTINGHAM. 


Colchicums»Crocus Species 

For Immediate Planting. 


COLCHICUMS— 

Doz. 

Autumnale album .. 3/- 

„ M plenum, 1/- 

eaeh .. 10/6 — 

„ plenum .. .. 3/6 

,, maximum 3/- 

„ mixed .. 1/6 

Bornnudlerii.2/6 

Giganteum .2/6 

Speciosum .. .. *. 2 6 

„ album, 1/6 each .. 10/6 

,, maximum (T.S.), 

1,6 each.. .. 15- 

Veratrifolium.3,6 20 

CROCUS SPECIES. 
Autumn-flowering 


100 

20 /- 


20 /- 

17/6 

10 /- 

15/- 

15- 

15- 

70/- 


Asturicus 

.. 36 

_ 

— 

Clusii 

.. 16 

7/6 

— 

Griecus .. 

.. 2/- 

10/- 

— 

Ochroleueus 

.. 16 

7/6 

— 

Salzmannii 

.. 16 

8/- 

— 

Siculus .. 

.. 1/6 


— 


Kpeciosus Aitchisonii 
Tingitanus 
Zonatus .. 


7,6 & 10/- 65/- & 85/- 
l/o 7/6 
- 6/- & 7/- 55/- k 65/- 


Winter-flowerine— 

Aucherii .. 


2 '- 


Cancellatus var. Damascenus 4 - 

Chrysanthus *.. 16 

,, fusco-tinctus .. 3/- 

Hyemulis.16 

Isauricus.6 - 

Vitellinus .3/- 


10 /- 

20 - 


40- 

20 /- 


Spring-flowerlngr - 

Airius .24'- — — 

Aureus. 1/6 7 6 — 

Bannaticus . 3- — — 

Heufellianun.2/- 10 6 — 

Kotschyanus. 3- — — 

Maesiacus .3- 17/6 — 

stcllaris .. .. 14 7,6 — 

Versicolor obscurus .. .. 2 6 15 - — 

,, violasceus .. .. 1/- 8/- — 

Complete Collection, with descriptions, will be found in 
Bulb List, which will be posted on application. 

T. SMIJH, Daisy Hill Nursery, NEWRY. 

Select your Roses from my Coloured Charts 
illustrating 50 varieties direct from 
photographs. 



.. 3d 

40 Early Broccoli .. 

.. 3.1 

.. 3d 

40 Second early ditto 

.. M 

.. 3d 

40 Late Broccoli 

.. M 

.. 3d 

40 Late Queen ditto 

.. 31 

..Ml 

40 Sprouting Broccoli 

.. 31 

.. M | 

40 Savoy Caobago .. 

.. 3d 


DON’T MISS THIS 
Special Offer of Plants for Filling Up. 

40 Brussels Sprouts 
40 Cabbage 
40 Red Cabbage .. 

40 Kale, curled 
40 Cole wort.. 

40 Kohl Rabbi 

All first-class plants. All orders over 1.6 post free. 

S. a LEIGH, Broughton, HANTS. 

FIREPROOF PORTABLE BUILDINGS. 

4 ~ _ Yfjrvf ' Tenant’s Fixtures. 

Indestructible, Ever¬ 
lasting, Waterproof. 

Dwellings, Bungalows, 
Cottages, Schools, Offices, 
Workshops, Stores, Pav¬ 
ilions, Huts, Shelteis, 
Stables, Garages, Hospi¬ 
tals, Factories, Hangeis, 
etc., etc. Estimates, plans and specification for every 
description of Building, free. 

FIREPROOF BUILDING CO., Ltd.* 
741, Old Kent Road, LOND ON, 8.E. 15* 

PRIMULAS I PRIMULAS I PRIMULAS I 

45th year of Distribution. Our well-known magnificent strain. 

Cinerarias. Obconicas, Calceolarias, etc. 

2s. per doz.; 12s. 6d. per 100, carriage paid. 

JOHN 8TEYEN8 A SON, Nurseries, Co ventr y. 

PREMATIONatGOLDER’SGREEN,N.\V., 

U and WOKING.—Large chapels, organ. Provision for 
deposit of urns, and for monuments. I.ess costly than 
burial. Descriptive booklet free on application to—LONDON 
CREMATION CO., 324. Regent - street, W. Telegrams, 
“Crematorium. London." Telephone, 1907 Garrard. _ 

Please mention “ Gardening Illustrated.’' 
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31000 IN USE 

LISTS ON APPLICATION 


OCTOBER. 


VAPORITE | »«c'»«n<t wa 

Of all Seedsmen 

Strawson Chemicai C» It* r* Queen Victoria Londo n 

Advertise ment R ates. 

Scale of Charges for 
Advertisements in 

“GARDENING ILLUSTRATED.” 


Line Advertisements. -Single insertion*. 9d. per 
line, nriiiimuin three lines (about twenty words till the first 
three lines, nml nine words each additional line). Front 
page, if guaranteed. Is. i>er line. No reduction for series. 

Terms for Display Advertisements. 10 s. per 

inch (reduction for series). 

Advertisers not having n regular account at the office 
must accompany their orders with remittance. Order* and 
advert.sement copy should be addressed— 

MANAGER, 

63, LINCOLN S INN FIELDS, LONDON, W.C. 2. 

VINES AND VINE CULTURE.—By A. V. 

“ Barron, V.M.H. (late Superintendent of the Royal 
Horticultural Society’s Gardens). Illustrated. Price 5s. 
net; post free, 5s. 6«l. Fifth edition. Describes and Illus- 
trates tne Litest Grape Culture.—MANAGER, 63, Lincoln's 
Inn Fields, London, W.C. 2. 
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“GARDENING ILLUSTRATED,” 

please order the paper through your local Newsagent, or direct by post 
from the Publisher, at 63, Lincoln s Inn Fields, London, W.C. 2. 

The cost is 2d. weekly; or by post for three months, 2/6; six 
months, 5/-; twelvemonths, 10/-; for Abroad, 12/-. Annual subscribers 
will receive the year’s complete Index to the volume free of charge. 

To Publisher or Newsagent :— 

Please deliver “ Gardening Illustrated ” weekly for which I 
enclose _ 


Name_ 


Address (in full) 


(Mr.. Mrs., or Miss) 


Printed and Published by the Proprietor, W. Robinson, at the Office, 63, Linooln’s Inn Fields, London. W.C. i — 
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THE CHEAPEST IN ENGLAND. 


Boxes, 100 200 Boxes 

sq. ft. sq. ft. 

8 x fiin. 26 6 45- 12.14.15.16,18, 

9 x 7.n. 29 - 47 6 *>. 24* l»n. 

10 x 8in.33 6 59- 16 ;.] 7, 1S - 20 x 

12,13,14.15xSin 35- 61- i 6 la'an> ii 
11,12,13,14x9..,. 366 62 3 | xMiu ’ 

12.13. 11 x IQin 39 - 67 - 20,22.24 x 15in 

13x11 in. 40 - 68 - I 18, 20, 22, 24 x 

16.18.20 .x lOiu. ) 42 72 16in. : .. 

16.18.20 x Hill, j I on « oi . 


Boxes, 100 200 

sq.ft, sq.ft. 

«)42 - 72- 


Irtiu. ; 

20,22,21 x 18m 48- 


PUTTY. Uesi 8oft.-lcwt .14 6; Jcwt., 7 9; Jewt.. 
4 6; 11 lbs., 2 6. 

DIAMONDS, 7 6 and 10 6 each. 

GLASS CUTTERS, 6 wheel, l'Seach. 

MIXED PAINTS. -7-lb. lever tins. White, 
10 j stone; ordinary colours, 7/- l>er stone. 

r. & T. ROSS. LTD., 
■ ■ ■ ■ BURTON ST.,HULL. EsUb. 1843 «— 


Copyright Registered. 


CASH WITH ORDER. Rlrong 
Sizes. Floor. 

6 ft. long. 4 ft. wide, 7 ft. liigli .. £4 16 0 12- 

7 ft. long, 5 ft. wide, 7 ft. 4 in. high 5 11 6 18 6 

8 ft. long, 6 ft. wide, 7 ft. 8 in. high 7 8 0 216 

9 ft. long. 7 ft. wide, 8 ft. high 8 12 0 31 6 

10 ft. long, 8 ft. wide, 8 ft. 4 in. high 9 1* 6 43 6 

12 ft. long, 8 ft. wide, 8 ft. 4 in high 11 1 6 50 6 

Carriage Paul to (tug Station in England and IValet. 
Catalogue, with Testimonials, post free. 


J. T. HOBSON & CO., 

Largest Makers or Portable Buildings, 

Established 70 Years. BEDFORD. 


PORTABLE 

BUILDINGS. 

Made in complete sec¬ 
tion best quality 
Red Deal (not in¬ 
ferior Foreign Match 
llnnrds as other 
makers), planed and V- 
jointed on strong fram¬ 
ing. Roof covered with 
j compressed Asphalte 
I over tongued boards. 
Door lilted with strong 
hinges, lock and key, 
bolts, etc. 


8peolal Prloee for Cash with Order In HulL 
CLASS, 4/21 oz. 


oudhboroudh 


25 Years’ Record 

Chatham, 

25th A ngust, 191 i. 

Dear Sir*, 

H 'HI yon kindly send me 
a AV J Greenhouse Boiler to 
re pi a rr one of yours which has 
been in tine f or the past 25 

years. 

Yours faithfully, 

IP. A. H. 

Illustrated Pries List Free. 

Thos.W. ROBINSON, ltd. 

Dknnis Ibon Won kb, 

STOURBRIDGE. 

CATALOGUE FREE. 

HORTICULTURAL AND 
' PORTABLE BUILDINGS 

of every description. 

Conservatories, Forcing Houses, Rustic House*. Frames, 
Lights, Heating Apparatus, Barrows, Mowers, Workshops, 
Stables, Motor and Cycle Houses, Cottages, Bungalows, 
Studios, Huts, Shelters, etc. Also see List for latest designs 
in Poultry Houses, Brooders, etc. 

W. COOPER, LTD., 

uox CYCLES. 

Cash or monthly payments. 

Signed Guarantee for all time. 

Packed in crate free and carriage paid. 

Since 1905 I have advertised in this nai>er. and have made 
and sold over 20.000Machines. No EXTRAS: Bell. Pump, 
and everything included. Carriage paid. YOU CAN 
HIDE AND TEST THIS MACHINE FOR 10 DAYS. IF 
YOU DO NOT APPROVE I PAY ALL CA RBI AGE. I 
have thousands of testimonials. Write to-day for copies 
nnd Catalogue, with illustrations and full specification. — 
GEORGE BEATSON, LTD., " I,ION CYCLE” WORKS, 
-85. MOSELEY STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


rumen arum riAiunto. 


AUGUST. 

August 23.—Royal Horticultural Society’s Committees. 

SEPTEMBER. 

September 11.—Royal Horticultural Society’s Dahlia Show. 
,, 15. -Qswakltwistle Horticultural Society. 

,, 24.—National Chrysanthemum Society's Execu¬ 

tive Committee; National Chrysanthe¬ 
mum Society's Floral Committee. 

,, 25.—Royal Horticultural Society’s Vegetable 

Show. 


October 2.—Royal Horticultural Society’s Fruit Show (2 
days). 

,, 8.—National Chrysanthemum Society's Floral 

Committee. 

,, 9.- Royal Horticultural Society’s Committee*. 

„ 21—National Chrysanthemum Society's Executive 

Committee; National Chrysanthemum 
Society's Floral Committee. 

,, 23.—Royal Horticultural Society's Committees. 

„ 2'J —National Chrysanthemum Society s Floral 

» Committee. 

NOVEMBER. 

November 6.—Royal Horticultural Society's Committees; 

National Chrysanthemum Society's 
Autumn Show (provisional date), Floral 
Committee. 

„ 19.—National Chrysanthemum Society's Execu¬ 

tive Committee; National Chrysanthe¬ 
mum Society's Floral Committee. 

,, • 20.—Royal Horticultural Society's Committees. 

He shall be glad if Secretaries of Horticul¬ 
tural Societies will kindly send the dates of 
their various shows to Editor , Gardening Illus¬ 
trated, 63, Lincoln's Inn Fields . London, IK. C.2. 


BEAUTIFUL 


COLOURED PLATES OF FLOWERS 


SCREENS AND SCRAP BOOKS. 

Size 12 inches by 9^ inches. 

Very suitable for framing or keeping in 
Portfolios for Students and others. 

3 Specimen Copies, 6d.; 12 for 1/6 ; 
25 for 3/-; 50 for 5 6 ; 100 for 10 - 

All post free. Well assorted, or customers' own 
selection. Specimen plate, jiost. free, 3d. 

Address: MANAGER, 

63, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C. 2. 

When writing Gardening firms please mention 

“GARDENING ILLUSTRATED.” 


If you are interested in this week’s 
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THE HOME OF THE PEACH. 

Tiie Peach was introduced into Greece and 
Italy from Persia shortly after the begin¬ 
ning of the Christian era, and paintings of 
the Peach-tree have been found on the 
walls of houses in Pompeii. It is evident 
that the Peach-tree could not have been a 
real native of Persia, else it would have 
been known to the Greeks for earlier. 
The word Peach is a corruption of the 
Latin name Malum persieum, the Persian 
Apple, by which it was called. It can be 
traced through French and late Latin^to 
this source. 

Undoubtedly, the Peach is a native of 
China, where it has been cultivated from 
the earliest times. I saw it in Central 
China, growing in little orchards and 
around peasants’ cottages, as at Ichang, 
1,000 miles inland from the sea, on the 
Yangtse River. Here, at latitude 30 degs., 
it was growing at elevations of 100 feet to 
3,000 feet or 4,000 feet, and enjoyed a 
really hot spring and summer. The 
Peaches at Ichang were pretty good; in 
fact, E. H. Wilson says they were as deli¬ 
cious in flavour here as anywhere in the 
world ; attributable to the climate, and not 
to any care in cultivation. 

All the ordinary varieties of Peach occur 
in China, and are probably of ancient date. 
As in the ease of other cultivated plants, 
there is some uncertainty as to what is 
the wild form. Some people consider 
Prunus Davidiana, of Northern China, to 
be the real wild Peach. Wilson disagrees 
with this view, and thinks that the type 
of the garden Peach is no longer to be 
found in the wild state. He admits, how¬ 
ever, that the Peach nearest to the garden 
Peach is what he calls “a subspontaneous 
form, which is abundant on cliffs and by 
roadsides all over the provinces of Western 
Hupeh and Szechuan.” I often saw 
these “ wild ” Peach-trees in wild locali¬ 
ties in the mountains of Hupeh, near 
Icluing; and I had no doubt that they 
were just as truly wild as any other shrub 
or tree. The fruit of the wild form w r as 
small, hard, and almost inedible. In all 
probability, both Prunus Davidiana of 
North China and the “ wild ” Prunus Per¬ 
sia of Central China are parents of the 
cultivated Peach, and some hybridising 
may have occurred in ages past. E. H. 
Wilson found a remarkably distinct wild 
Peach near Ta Chien Lu, on the frontier 
of Tibet and Szechuan. This is a large 
tree, growing in rocky places, and produc¬ 
ing small, downy fruits, which contain 
perfectly smooth stones, that are free and 
relatively very small. The leaves of this 
peculiar Peach, which has been named 
Prunus Mira, are narrow, lance-shaped, 
with long points. Wilson, in his “ Natura¬ 
list in China,” Vol. 1, page 203, says that 
this new Peach is now in cultivation (pre¬ 
sumably in the Arnold Arboretum, 
U.S.A.); and, as it comes from a cold 
climate, he prophesies that when it is 
crossed with the ordinary Peach we may 
get a hardier race. 

Much may be learnt about the early 
history of the Peach in De Candolle's 
“ Origin of Culti^at?d / ^J*lantsJ’T apd in 
nret. < &igit»iaee’i‘poljjn^4jjxi It 

Henry. 


NOTE8 OP THE WEEK. 

A Meadow Rue In August (Thalictrum 
dipterocarpum).—This tall and most grace¬ 
ful plant is as good for the house as for 
my mixed border, where it is the most 
winning of the August flowers. It keeps 
well in the house. I almost Ill-treated the 
older members of the family. I hope now 
these great mountain pastures and flowery 
valleys of China may have other kinds as 
good to go with it.—W. 

8eeds lying dormant.— Seeing a note in 
Gardenino, August 18th, page 445, headed 
“ Reappearance of Plants,” I w*rite to tell 
of some plants which came up in the soil 
from an old wall which was knocked down 
in our yard in the winter. I had five of 
these plants identified, and they are all 
aliens. The wall looked very old when we 
came here twenty-five years ago. About 
five more plants have bloomed, and they 
also look foreign.—A. Donovan, Cork. 

8ilehe orientals compacta.— This Catch- 
fly has done remarkably well this year. 
Planted on a dry ledge In the rock 
garden, it ilotvered profusely through the 
intense heat and drought of midsummer, 
and is still covered with bloom. Instead 
of the 2 feet stems remaining upright they 
have assumed a sprawling habit and sent 
up a profusion of erect, flower-clustered 
laterals from base to tip. The colour is 
good—a brilliant, clear carmine-rose—and 
the flowers are deliciously Clove-scented.— 
A. T. J. 

Ley ©aster I a formoea.— It may be in¬ 
teresting to those who have remarked on 
some plants doing better after the late 
severe winter than they have ever done 
before to hear that the above shrub, which 
had only led a struggling existence with 
me since I put it In four years or five years 
ago, and had never shown a flower, is this 
year blooming freely and double Its former 
size. This may be partly due to the heavy 
rains with hot sunshine in between that 
have prevailed here for the last fortnight, 
my soil being usually very dry. It is a 
particularly attractive flower,— Bosmere, 
Suffolk. 

The annual Convolvulus (C. tricolor).— 
This little climber, w’hich seldom attains 
more than 1 foot in height, is very useful 
from July to autumn. If the seed is put 
into chinks in the rock garden or about the 
borders of walks in May, the large and 
brilliant trumpets, with their extra¬ 
ordinary rauge of colour, will add a part¬ 
ing glory to the shabby remnants of spring 
and summer. In addition to the lovely 
colours and forms of this lowly plant, it 
has a virtue rare among its kind—viz., 
when it dies, it dies. You may sow C. 
tricolor without being haunted by the same 
kind of fear with which one recalls the 
day when one planted a Morning Glory to 
reap a vegetable octopus.—A. T. J. 

A substitute for a flower garden.— This 
cool summer is not good for the ‘‘bed¬ 
ding plants”—Pelargoniums, etc. I have 
been reading for the first time Sir Herbert 
Maxwell’s essay on gardens in his “ Post 
Meridiana,” in which he takes a just view 
of bedding out aud carpet gardeniug. Two 
days ago I paid a visit to a fine old stone 
house in a near county, and there saw the 
hideous business as bad as ever, and in 
a space admirably suited for a real flower 
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garden. It was on the wealden soil, when* 
such flowers are not at their best and the 
effect less showy than on warm soils; not 
a Tea Rose or Lily or any flower of grace 
or distinction in the beds. At the lodge 
there was a bed of Calceolarias (and none 
of the flowers that make cottage gardens 
often so pretty), a sure sign of what one 
might expect around the big house. It is 
odd how the poor substitute still exists, 
and is partly owing to the idea that the 
Rose is not in its right place in the flower 
garden—a fatuous notion that arose in the 
days of the summer Roses that bloomed 
for a short season only.—W. 

Magnolia parvlflora.— It is always 
pleasant to hear that reputedly tender 
shrubs are hardier than is generally be¬ 
lieved, so that I am obliged to “ W. J. B.” 
(page 445) for the useful note testifying to 
the hardiness of this fine shrub or small 
tree. Although certain other authorities 
do not state that there is any doubt about 
the hardiness of this Magnolia, I may be 
permitted to quote what Mr. A. D. Webstei- 
says about it in his “ Flowering Trees and 
Shrubs It Is a very distinct and 

attractive species, but cannot generally be 
relied upon as hardy.” My own statement 
was founded upon knowledge of the plant 
in several places, w’here the conditions are 
possibly more trying than at Kew, but the 
views of your correspondent are worthy of 
consideration, and may encourage those 
who have foiled, to try again, and those 
who have not grown this Magnolia to do 
so.—S. Arnott. 

Rock garden Verbenas.— Of these, VI 
channedrifolia perished last winter, but 
some protected plants have been in bloom 
since midsummer, and will continue uutil 
late autumn. The creeping habit is useful, 
and the dazzling scarlet of the largo 
flower-heads, a great acquisition at any 
season, gives a cheerful patch of colour in 
the autumn. V. venosa is equally good in 
its way. The upright stems produce a suc¬ 
cession of rich purple flowers from July to 
October, and here, at any rate, this plant 
is perfectly hardy. V. chamaedrifolia Is 
apt to suffer from mildew in the late 
season, aud the hairy leaves of V. venosa 
are said to be poisonous to the touch with 
some people. But neither of these faults 
is sufficiently serious to prejudice one 
towards such excellent rock-garden sub¬ 
jects. The little creeping V. radicans ap¬ 
pears to he rather more fastidious than 
eltlier of the foregoing.— A. T. Johnson, 
North Wales. 

Magnolia 8oulangeana nigra. — This 
Magnolia, concerning -which “ R. II. 
Beamish ” inquires, on x>age 440 of Garden¬ 
ing, was introduced from Japan, by Mr. 
John Gould Veitcli, in 1801. It would ap¬ 
pear to have remained some time at 
Coombe Wood before special attention was 
directed to its merits. To the late Mr. 
George Nicholson, when at Kew, must I 
believe be given the credit of bringing it 
prominently forward. There is no doubt 
that it is one of the Soulangeana group, of 
which there are now so many. The ori¬ 
ginal M. Souinngeaua, which was raised 
in France nearly a century ago, was ob¬ 
tained from seed of M. conspicua fertilised 
by the pollen of M. obovata, or purpurea, 
as it is sometimes called. Since then a 
great numberilie AJine origin have been 
raised, and knovhjby different varietal 
names. 'The varTetv nlstra tawmiurkoJita. 
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not only for the deep colour of the blos¬ 
soms, but also for the fact that it origin¬ 
ated in the East, whereas all the others 
are of European origin.—K. It. W. 

Grinum Powell! In >SoutH-west Scotland. 

—This does well in several south-west of 
Scotland gardens, and the other day I saw 
it in flower in the garden of Mr. E. A. 
Hofncl at Broughton House, Kirkcud¬ 
bright. At St. Mary's Isle, Kirkcudbright, 
this Crinum is a great success, and there 
are other places in the same county and in 
Wigtownshire, as well as in Ayrshire near 
the coast, where it flourishes. This 
Crinum, a hybrid between C. longifolium 
and C. Moorei, is generally cultivated in 
this neighbourhood in front of a green¬ 
house or stove, so as to obtain as much 
heat as possible. This is not necessary in 
warm gardens, and at Broughton House 
it is growing in a border close to the rock 
garden, where it does better than near a 
wall.--S. Arnott. 

Dahlia Rosso. — Few of the old fancy 
and show forms of the Dahlia have any 
attraction for me, but of the newer Pueony- 
flowered, Collarette, and Decorative types 
of the flower I have a favourable opinion 
as plants for garden embellishment and 
for cutting. The raisers describe the 
above as semi-single, of cupped form, on 
wiry stems, this description being about 
correct. The colour of the flow’ers, w f hich 
are each about 4 inches in diameter, is 
Iheir chief charm, and this may be de¬ 
scribed as rich pink (some say imperial 
pink) on a yellow ground, with golden 
centre and golden stamens. The plant is 
bushy and free-flowering, and comes into 
bloom much earlier than most other 
Dahlias.—D. B. Crane, Highgate, N. 

Increasing Anchusas from root cuttings. 

—As to this, E. H. Jenkins (page 390) 
says: “To allow the cuttings to remain 
till a tendency to starvation is evident is 
but admitting that the work of potting off 
or transplanting should have been done 
long before.” I do not think any gardener 
worthy the name w’ould be guilty of such 
negligence. Anchusas have a goodly 
appetite, and object to root restriction of 
any kind. I do not agree that as good 
results can be obtained by using cuttings 
an inch long as by using cuttings 4 inches 
long. The difference in length represents 
a proportionate difference in stored 
vitality. The statement that by the use 
of deep boxes a greater bulk of soil than 
is necessary is used is, I think, wrong. 
The question as to whether too much is 
used is, I think, entirely dependent on 
the man behind the w T ater-pot. I am sure 
that better results are obtained from an 
October than from a February start. 
There is little apparent activity, but the 
cuttings are in the meantime almost im¬ 
perceptibly, but surely, callusing, and, as 
it were, preparing for a start on the first 
appearance of more congenial weather.— 
D. Wilmshurst, R.G.A.y B.E.F ., France. 

Lewisla Howell I. —This is, I take it, the 
best of the Lewdslas from the Rocky 
Mountains, and in the heyday of its 
flower beauty or the full development of 
its leafage a charming and interesting 
plant. Like others, it has not acquitted 
itself well during recent winters. More 
than once it has been stated to be either 
“ I>erfectly hardy ” or an “ ideal subject 
for wall gardening or dryish crevices in 
the rock garden,” but in none, so far as 
my experience goes, has it proved first- 
class, the majority having succumbed 
during the w inter following a good flower¬ 
ing. A recent experience of it at Wisley, 
while show ing thaUth# rock wall or crevice 
is npj: the best pltfce for jhe pjapL invests 
it, however; with mieredt J \ small 


colony of plants flowered well on a sunny 
slope of the rock garden last year, and 
when the winter had gone left but little 
evidence of their past beauty. Presently, 
hnvever, seedlings began to appear by the 
score over a yard-wide area, so that there 
is hoi>c of this very distinct plant taking 
care of itself in such places and providing 
a display at some future time. It may be 
that from gathered seeds and seedlings 
raised elsewhere greater progress would 
be made than in the above-named instance, 
though that fact does not lessen the 
interest or value of the object-lesson as it 
stands.— E. H. Jenkins. 

Aralia Veltchl from cuttings.—I have 
propagated Aralia Veitchi from cuttings, 
but the results were not satisfactory 
enough to warrant the continuance of this 
mode of increase. The cuttings that 
struck best w T cre the weak side shoots, but 
not taken off with a heel. They were put 
into pots of sandy soil and plunged in a 
gentle bottom heat in a close propagating 
case in the stove. The plants increased in 
this way grew away as freely afterwards 
as grafted ones. With regard to grafting, 

I see that “ Kirk,” page 431, speaks of this 
Aralia being grafted on Aralia (Fatsia) | 
japonica. I have never seen this done, 
and should very much doubt if it would 
prove to be a permanent success. In esti¬ 
mating the chances, it must be borne in 
mind that Aralia Veitchi requires the 
temperature of a stove, whereas A. 
japonica is a hardy shrub though often 
grown in the greenhouse. I should not 
expect a union of such dissimilar subjects 
to be a permanent one, though, as above 
stated, I have not tried It. One very good 
reason is that Aralia reticulata makes a 
very desirable stock for A. Veitchi. It 
(A. reticulata) roots very freely from 
cuttings, and if grafted as close to the 
ground as possible and the point of union 
covered when the plants ore potted, the 
result is that they are practically on their 
own roots. Both A. reticulata and A. 
Veitclii require a stove temperature.— 
W. T. 

Hydrangea arborescens var. grandi- 
flora. —The Hydrangeas that bloom in 
August and September Are very useful. 
The plant under notice is as ornamental 
in many ways as the better-known H. 
Hortensia or H. hortensis, as it is variously 
called, its only fault being that its slender 
stems are often too weak to support the 
large flower-heads in an erect position. 
It is, however, superior to that plant, be¬ 
ing much hardier, and can be grown in 
gardens in many parts of the country 
where, except under glass, H. Hortensia is 
a failure. The shrub under notice is a 
variety, introduced ten years ago, of a very 
old garden shrub, II. arborescens, intro¬ 
duced from the Eastern United States In 
1730. So ’superior is the variety to the 
type that it is probably far better known 
in this country than the type. II. 
arborescens is a spreading bush.3 feet to 
4 feet high bearing rather large, rounded 
leaves, and flat heads up to 0 inches across 
of small, cream-coloured, fertile flowers. 
The variety grandiflora is similar in habit, 
the difference botw r een the two plants be¬ 
ing In the inflorescence, for, while that of 
the type is composed almost entirely of 
cream-coloured, fertile flowers, that of the 
variety bears almost entirely large, white, 
sterile flowers, each one of w’hich is com¬ 
posed of four bracts. The flowers begin 
to open in July aud are at their best during 
August and part of September. It thrives 
in good loamy soil, and should be pruned 
almost to the ground-line in February, for, 
by encouraging young, vigorous grow’ths 
each year, tlie best flower-heads are pro¬ 
duced.— D, 


FRUIT. 


DESSERT GOOSEBERRIES. 

Manx, especially amateurs, when planting 
Gooseberries imagine that one variety, 
apart, perhaps, from colour, is very much 
the same as another, and that what is 
good for jam-making cannot, when ripe, 
be amiss for eating. To a certain extent 
no doubt this is true. A thoroughly rii>e 
Gooseberry, no matter of what variety, 
possesses some kind of flavour, but it is, 
nevertheless, true that there arc some im¬ 
measurably superior, as eating berries, to 
others. It may be laid down as an axiom 
that the thinner the skin the more delicate 
is the flavour. Those who have grown the 
huge overgrown exhibition varieties, such 
as Trumpeter, Leveller, Dan’s Mistake, and 
others of that ilk, will readily admit that 
these are not at all comparable with, for 
example, Yellow Sulphur, Whitesmith, 
Langley Gage, or even Warrington. The 
difficulty in knowing what varieties to 
select is due, partly at all events, to the 
large numbers catalogued by nurserymen, 
and it must be freely conceded that in 
some catalogues the numbers are em¬ 
barrassing not only to amateurs, but to 
gardeners w’hose experience of large col¬ 
lections of Gooseberries may be limited 
With a view’, therefore, to helping such, 
the following varieties may be mentioned 
as being good for the dessert and equally 
so for general purposes. It may be neces¬ 
sary to add, however, that none of the 
varieties indicated are wliat generally go 
under the name of “exhibition ” varieties, 
save when flavour is specifically called for. 

There is something, of course, in per¬ 
sonal taste, that is to say, some consumers 
are attracted by the colour of the berry— 
white, green, yellow, or red. It may be 
said of dessert Gooseberries that a good 
berry cannot be of a bad colour. I grow’, 
or have growm, all the sorts mentioned be¬ 
low, and they may be confidently recom¬ 
mended as the cream of their respective 
colours. Among 

Red varieties I give pride of place to 
Red Champagne, closely followed by Keen’s 
Seedling. Wilmott’s Early Red is an 
early sort, of good quality aud an excel¬ 
lent bearer. Scotch Nutmeg, Speedwell, 
and Ironmonger are a flne trio, and while 
Whinham’s Industry is more generally 
grown for use in a green state (owing to 
its prolific character), yet when well 
thinned and quite ripe it is not far from 
being first-rate in point of flavour. 

Green Gooseberries are, in my estima¬ 
tion at least, the best of all when judged 
from the point of flavour. It would be 
difficult to say whether Green Gascoigne, 
Hedgehog, or Pi turns toil Greengage is the 
best, but if pressed on the question I would 
vote for the first-mentioned. Pilot is a 
fairly good sort, but neither that Goose¬ 
berry nor Early Green Hairy equals the 
three first-mentioned. 

White is well represented in the dessert 
class of Gooseberries. Langley Gage, 
Bright Venus (occasionally misnamed 
Bright Venice), Crystal, Whitesmith, and 
Snowball are all suitable for dessert, 
Langley Gage and Whitesmith being a 
shade better than the others in respect of 
flavour. 

Yellow. — Everyone knows aud ap¬ 
preciates Yellow Sulphur, and there are 
other yellows which only require to be 
more widely know r n to become equally 
popular. Golden Gem and Langley Beauty*, 
for example, are by some considered to 
excel the older variety, while Yellowsmith 
aud Leader : ^Me : alin6st' as good. Other 
tw’o WieJtfl:|VOured | apd capital- sorts are 
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Rumbullion and Broom Girl, while a per¬ 
sistent benrer in Golden Lion may litly 
finish my selection. W. McGuffog. 

Balman, Kirkcudbright. 

{Many years ago a trial of Gooseberries 
iras conducted in the Royal Horticultural 
Society's Gardens at Chiswick, and Mr. 
llarron, in the course of sampling the 
various kinds, selected a variety known as 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Black Currant leaves, rust on.—I shall 

be obliged if you will tell ine the reason, 
cause, and remedy for complaint which has- 
attacked my Black Currant hushes, speci¬ 
mens enclosed? They are young bushes 
(two years). The fruit crop was poor this 
year, hut I believe they are overcrowded 
and under-pruned.—A. C. Setii Smith. 



Escallonia edinensis. From a photograph in Mr. IIanbury s 
garden at Brockhurst , E . Grin stead. 


Gretna Green, a small, hairy, dark-green 
variety, as the acme of perfection when 
flavour was taken into account. It would 
be interesting to learn if any of our 
readers know or have grown this variety. 
A point in favour of this Gooseberry is 
that it is of upright growth, the fruit in 
this way escaping the soil splashing that 
results when the growth is pendulous .— 
Ed.] 


Digitized b 


* Google 


[The fungus on the Black Currant leaf 
is one that seems to be becoming increas¬ 
ingly common. It is called Melampsora 
salicis viminalis, and is one of those 
curious species that pass the autumn and 
winter on the leaves of a plant altogether 
different from the host on which they grew 
in summer. In this case the alternate host 
is the Salix viminalis, a common Willow 
in many parts of the country. Wherever 


the two grow’ in proximity the rust may bo 
expected to occur upon and more or less 
damage the Black Currant. Nothing can 
usefully be done this year, but, possibly, 
spraying with Bordeaux mixture or Bur- 
gupdy mixture might help to ward off the 
attack if done in May or early in June 
next year. Nothing short of the total de¬ 
struction of Salix viminalis for a long 
distance round is likely to prevent the pest 
occurring to some extent.] 

Loganberries failing.—I generally have 
a good crop of Loganberries. This year 
they are a failure. Please sav what is 
amiss? I enclose shoot.— R. E. Lang- 

FIELD. * 

[The leaves of the Loganberries sent 
have been attacked by some sucking in¬ 
sect now r gone ; but we suspect some other 
cause has contributed to the failure of the 
berries. Were the flow’ers attacked by the 
ltasi4>erry-beetle earlier? It is a little 
brow’n beetle which devours the stamens 
and often the pistil of the flower as well, 
sometimes completely, sometimes only par¬ 
tially. It also lays eggs in the flowers, 
and these hatch out into the grubs often 
found in the fruits.] 

Pears bursting.—Can the copious rains 
he a cause of the Jargonelle Pear bursting 
and rotting on the trees?— Sussex. 

[Yes, in all probability thp rain is the 
cause, coming as it did after the dry 
months of June and July. The heavy rains 
In August soaked the ground and caused 
an excessive flow’ of sap into the fruits, re¬ 
sulting in bursting and finally rotting. 
The same thing happens in the case of 
Peaches, Grapes, Tomatoes when an over¬ 
dose of water is given as the fruits arc 
colouring. —Ed.] 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


SOME HYBRID ESCALLONIAS. 
Although the genus Escallonia includes a 
number of ornamental flow’ering species, 
one only, E. philippiana, is sufficiently 
hardy for general cultivation, the others 
being seen at their best in the southern or 
south-west counties, where they thrive 
amazingly and grow into very large 
bushes, which flower profusely and are 
also good evergreens. One species, E. 
macrantha, also forms a useful hedge 
plant and is used for that purpose in some 
gardens in the south-west, being a 
favourite plant for dividing the Narcissus 
fields in the Scilly Isles, where, as fences 
fi feet high, it affords shelter from the 
strong sea breezes. Both this and other 
Escallonias withstand sea air well, even 
wiien subjected to considerable exposure. 
In addition to the species there are several 
hybrids, wiiich, wiiile equally as beautiful 
as the best species, are hardier than many 
of them, and thrive where the species do 
not succeed. Escallonias do not require 
special soil, for they thrive in light and 
moderately heavy loam, provided it is well 
drained, and give excellent results in the 
disintegrated granite of Cornwall. Cut¬ 
tings of soft shoots inserted in light soil 
root easily during summer, and the plants 
do not require regular pruning. Where 
the climatic conditions are unsuitable for 
planting Escallonias in the open they may 
often be growui successfully against walls. 
Some of the best of the hybrids are as 
follow’s :— 

E. exoniensis, a hybrid between E. 
pterodadon and E. rubra, forms a large, 
shapely bush up to 20 feet high. It has 
dark green leaves, which are normally 
evergreen, thotigh during a severe winter 
many may fall. The tubular flow’ers, 
wdiite flushed outside with rose, are pro¬ 
duced in racemes during the greater part 
of summer and ^ear]^ ^ajitymu. It grows 
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well about London In the open, but the 
finest plants in the country are to be found 
in Devonshire and Cornwall. Messrs. 
Veitch, of Exeter, raised this fine shrub in 
their nursery over twenty years ago. 

E. edinknsis is a very beautiful shrub 
with long, arching branches clothed with 
dark green leaves, which may be ever¬ 
green or deciduous, according to the 
weather. It grows at least 10 feet high, 
and bears from June to August racemes 
of rich rosy-red flowers. At its best the 
flowers are so numerous as to almost hide 
the leaves. As it is a hybrid between E. 
Philippiana and E. punctata it inherits a 
good deal of the hardiness of the former 
species. A glance at the accompanying 
illustration will show what it is worth as 
a flowering shrub, although the picture 
does not show the rich colouring of the 
flowers. It was raised in the Royal 
Botanic Garden, Edinburgh. 

E. langi.eyensis was raised by Messrs. 
Veitch in their Langley nursery, and is of 
similar parentage to the last-named, and 
so similar in growth and flowers to E. 
edinensis as to call for no special re¬ 
marks. It is hardy and grows well in the 
open or planted against a trellis. 

E. Ingrami is considered to be a hybrid 
between E. maerantha and E. punctata. 
It is of sturdy habit, evergreen, and pro¬ 
duces attractive rosy-red flowers freely 
during the summer. D. 


SUMMER-LEAFING SHRUBS FOR 
SMOKY DISTRICTS. 


Taking into consideration the amazing and 
continuous growth of London and other 
cities in this country, and the consequently 
great increase in the area of the “ smoke- 


laden ” atmosphere surrounding each and 
all of these densely-populated districts, an 
important matter is the selection of sum¬ 
mer-leafing shrubs that will thrive under 
such adverse conditions. Now, happily, 
there is a considerable choice amongst 
these, as, from the fact of the foliage be¬ 
ing renewed every season, they start into 
growth with increased energy each suc¬ 
ceeding spring. Amongst the best for the 
purpose must be mentioned the Lilacs. 
These hold their own almost anywhere, 
and, even if they do not flower, often serve 
to furnish a corner where little else would 
grow. The more vigorous kinds of Phila- 
delphus are valuable, and esjiecially so is 
the Flowering Currant (Ribes san- 
guineum), whose drooping clusters of 
blossoms render it in spring such a con¬ 
spicuous object. A good companion to it 
is the Golden Currant (R. aureum), the 
foliage of which is smoother and more 
glossy than that of the first-named Cur¬ 
rant, and, consequently, dirt does not so 
easily effect a lodgment on it. Besides 
this, the beautiful golden blossoms are pro¬ 
duced very plentifully. The Guelder Rose 
is about the best of the deciduous Vibur¬ 
nums, and is a good town plant. Bush 
Honeysuckles (Weigelas) of all sorts are 
vigorous in constitution, and will not only 
grow, but often flower, under very adverse 
circumstances, but in order to secure a 
good display of bloom they need at least a 
fairly sunny spot. On dry, sandy places, 
whether the atmosphere be smoke-laden or 
not. the best of shrubs are the 
Coluteas or Bladder Sennas, the 
tender green pinnate foliage of which is 
most attractive in spring, and their yellow 
or reddish Pea-shai)ed flowers in summer, 
and curious inflated seed-pods that remain 
on after the fall of the leaf in autumn, 
make them most interesting. The bush- 
habited Forsythia viridissima and the 
rambling growing F. suspensa are both 
valuable early-flowering shrubs, the latter 
being extremely pretty on a wall. Pyrus 
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Malus floribunda is another beautiful 
spring-flowering shrub; indeed, in making 
a selection of the best flowering shrubs for 
any position, this w’ould certainly be de¬ 
serving of a place. The different Hyperi¬ 
cums (especially the common kind) resist 
smoke pretty well, and being in addition 
shade-loving plants, they often thrive 
under very disadvantageous circumstances. 
Rubus deliciosus, though a native of the 
Rocky Mountains, flowers freely in town 
gardens, where anything like favourably 
situated. The Elder, too, does well almost 
anywhere, and in a very sunny spot the 
golden-leaved variety is very attractive 
during summer. The common Barberry, 
even though it may not flower or fruit so 
freely as when in the open, will, neverthe¬ 
less, hold its own as a towh shrub, as will 
also Cydonia japoniea, which in its many 
varieties may be utilised for town gardens. 
The Jew’s Mallow (Kerria japoniea) will 
show its golden Rose-like blossoms nearly 
throughout the summer, and of Roses, the 
most satisfactory is the large single- 
flowered Japanese species (Rosa rugosa) 
whose vigorous constitution often serves 
it in good stead. The bright yellow bark 
of Salix vitellina renders it conspicuous 
during the winter, and the red shoots of 
the Dogwood also afford variety. The 
white fruits of the Snowberry (Symphori- 
carpus) are very pretty, and the large 
pinnate-leaved species of Rhus are not only 
handsome from a foliage point of view, 
but are also good town plants. From any 
selection of shrubs for smoky districts the 
several colour forms of the Rose of 
Shaaron (Hibiscus syriacus) must not be 
omitted. The different Thorns (Cratiegus) 
properly come under the head'of trees, but 
some of them only attain the dimensions 
of bushes. All the free-growing varieties 
of the May do well in towns, and other 
desirable sorts for this purpose are the 
Cockspur Thorn (Crataegus Crus-galli), C. 
coccinea, and C. cordata, with their many 
varieties. \ 

BLADDER NUTS. 

(Staphylea). 

Staphylea is a genus of shrubs with oppo¬ 
site, trifoliate or pinnate,' deciduous leaves 
and terminal clusters of small'white or 
pinkish flowery, and much inflated, mem¬ 
branaceous, pod-like fruits which vary in 
length on the different species from 
1 inch to 4 Inches. There are several 
species and one hybrid. All these plants, 
with the exception of the Himalayan S. 
Emodi, are in the Arboretum, but in the 
shrub collection where the winter condi¬ 
tions are more severe than in any other 
parts of the Arboretum they are often 
killed nearly to the ground by cold, and 
give little satisfaction. Probably all the 
species would flower and ripen their fruit 
here if the right place could be found for 
them. The species of eastern North 
America, 

S. trifolia, grows froiii the Province of 
Quebec westward to Nebraska and south¬ 
ward to Oklahoma and Georgia. It is oc¬ 
casionally seen in old gardens in this 
country, and in England it has been culti¬ 
vated for 200 years. As a garden plant, 
however, it has little to recommend it. 
The northern California species, 

S. Bolanderi, has not yet flowered in the 
Arboretum. 

S. holocarpa has pinkish flowers, which 
appear before the leaves, and is a small 
tree sometimes 20 feet high discovered by 
Wilson in central China and considered by 
him one of the handsomest flowering trees 
which he saw in China. This plant, the 
tips of whose branches are often killed bjr 
cold, has not yet flowered in the Arbore¬ 
tum. The species already named have 
leaves with three leaflets; the following 


usually have leaves with from five to seven 
leaflets 

S. pinnata, which is widely distributed 
through Europe to western Asia, is a tree¬ 
like shrub and sometimes flowers here, 
but has little value as a garden plant in 
this climate. The Caucasian 

S. colciiica, which differs from S. pin¬ 
nata, in its larger flowers and fruits and 
in the lustrous under surface of the leaves, 
is the handsomest of the Bladder Nuts and 
well worth cultivation. Small plants 
flower freely, and are often used in Eng¬ 
land for the winter decoration of conser¬ 
vatories. The variety Hessei, distin¬ 
guished by its pinkish flowers, has not yet 
flowered here. A variety of this plant, or 
a hybrid betw T een it and S. pinnata, is 

S. CouLOMBiKRi, which appeared many 
years ago in a French nursery, and is dis¬ 
tinguished by its larger leaves and by the 
flowers and fruit which are intermediate 
in size between those of its supposed 
parents. — Arnold Arboretum Bulletin, 
July, 1917._ 

HENRY’S ST. JOHN’S-WORT 

(Hypericum patulum Henryi). 

This comes into bloom a month earlier 
than the older plant, and its flowers are 
of a deeper tint—“ the red, red gold ” of 
the old ballad. It is as profuse in blossom 
as can be, but it is half over before the 
other begins. It has now (July 30) been 
in beauty for a fortnight, and it will be 
another ten days or so before its rival 
opens a flower, but the latter will go on 
blossoming till stopped by autumn frost. 
Last year the mercury never fell below 
freezing-point till Christmas, and H. 
patulum remained a beautiful object right 
through November. It sows itself freely 
in the borders, and it will be well if Henryi 
follows suit, for it is said that, being 
hardier than the type, it can be grown 
where H. patulum is cut to the ground 
each winter. The handsomest of all the 
shrubby St. John’6-worts is II. Ilooker- 
ianum, for its thick golden petals have a 
satiny gloss that gives them a peculiar 
charm. It is impatient of drought and 
scorching heat; such plants as I have seen 
in the southern counties of England had 
grown very leggy, with sparse foliage and 
small flowers, but no doubt it would re¬ 
spond to such conditions as suit Tropaeo- 
lum speciosum, viz., a moist, peaty border 
shaded from fierce sunshine. It ripens 
seed freely, and may also be grown from 
cuttings; it fully repays patience in bring¬ 
ing it to perfection.— Herbert Maxwell 
in Gardeners' Chronicle. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Planting under Yews.— What shrubs 
will succeed beneath the shade of Yew- 
trees? asks a correspondent The ground 
surface lies beneath a couple of lines of 
stately, far-branched Yew-trees that guard 
the sides of the road leading to our village 
church. The ground was composed of 
little else than masses of tiny, branching, 
matted rootlets, with an inch thick top¬ 
dressing of decaying and decayed Yew- 
leaves. Several plants of low growth had 
from time to time been tried, but with 
little good, the ever-penetrating roots of 
the Yew soon finding out and monoi»olising 
the freshly-imported soil that had been 
placed around their roots. The dryness 
of the soil, too, considerably retarded 
growth and made it impossible for plants 
to succeed beneath the shade of these 
trees. Ivy was next tried, but with little 
better results, the unfavourable condition 
of the soil telling very markedly even on 
this plant, so tenacious of life. As a last 
trial, the lesser Periwinkle (Vinca minor) 
was planted thickly over the surface, and 
Original from 
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this time with a fail* amount of success; 
for even to-day I notice there are a few 
I witches in a semi-flourishing condition, 
these only in the more oi>en places and 
midway between the pairs of trees.— 
Ladies' Pictorial. 

Cenista mantica.—This is a useful 
dwarf Broom for the shrubbery or large 
rock garden. Old plants left untouched 
reach with me 5 feet high or more, but 
they lend themselves well to cutting back 
if they are required of low growth. It is 
a slender-growing shrub, with a wealth of 
small yellow flowers, which almost cover 
the plant where it does well. In my 
opinion it does better when cut back, and 
if this is done to within a foot or so of 
the soil it is much neater for the rock 
garden than if left alone. Although it is 
a native of Italy, G. mantica is fairly 
hardy, and I have not had any plants 
killed outright, although occasionally one 
or two have been cut almost to the ground, 
but they have started again from the base. 
—S. Arnott. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

ORCHIDS. 

HARDY CYPRIPEDIUMS. 

The hardy Lady’s Slippers are not so 
much grown as they deserve, for few 
among the exotic species and hybrids are 
more beautiful, and beyond a slight pro¬ 
tection from frost during winter and a 
little shade—natural shade for preference 
—during the summer, they are little 
trouble to grow. There aro few gardens 
of any pretensions where a spot could not 
be found or made to suit them. The best 
plants of C. acaule, G. Calccolus, and C. 
spectubile I have ever had were grown in 
the lower stations of a piece of root work 
under a heavy canopy of Beech, and there 
are many of the hardy Orchids native of 
Britain, such as Ilabenarias and Listera 
(Twayblade), that thrive well in these 
positions. In preparing a station for 
them the soil should be taken out to a 
depth of 20 inches or thereabout, and if 
the upiK'r spit consists of fairly good 
fibrous loam it may be laid aside for mix¬ 
ing with the compost. Place a good layer 
of rough stones or broken brick in the 
bottom and fill in with about equal parts 
of rough fibrous peat, leaf-mould, and 
loam, the leaf-mould to be only partly 
decayed. A little limestone grit, gravel, 
or similar material may be added with 
advantage, as some species delight in it, 
while it will do no harm to any. The roots 
should be planted from 4 inches to G ipches 
deep as soon as received, and a thorough 
soaking of water given to settle the soil. 
They may then have a light mulch of 
rough material, and usually no more water 
will be required until the leaves are push¬ 
ing up. This compost will suit most of the 
sjiecies growing in pots in a frame. The 
time for lifting and pitting varies a little 
in different species, but, as a rule, the best 
time is just as the growth has died off. 
One of the finest species is 

Cypripedium acaule, a North American 
plant, capital for naturalising in such 
positions as moist banks in semi-shaded 
parts of the shrubberies or wild garden. 
From between a pair of broadly oblong, 
hairy, light green leaves it pushes a flower- 
stem about 8 inches high, surmounted by 
n green bract and single blossom. The 
sepals and petals are whitish, twisted, 
about II inches in length, the labellum 
large and bright rose, veined with crimson. 

C. ARiETixtTM is a choice and beautiful 
little plant, more difficult to grow than the 
last-named, and liking abundant moisture. 


The upper sepal and petals are greenish- 
white lined with red-brown, the lip white 
in the throat, suffused with rose in front 
and streaked with red. It also comes from 
North America, where it grows in wet 
swamps and woods. 

C. Caiueoi.um (English Lady’s Slipper). 
—The only British representative of the 
genus, and now extinct as such, though 
abounding in Germany, Switzerland, and 
other places, and may be obtained quite 
cheaply in the autumn of each year. The 
fragrant flowers are produced on leafy 
stems 1 foot or more high, the sepals and 
petals of a purple-brown hue, with rich 
yellow labellum. This species grows quite 
freely in loamy soils, particularly such as 
contain a certain amount of lime, and 
shade is not absolutely needful for it. 
Protected from cutting winds, this is a 
charming plant in early spring, and one 



The Californian Lady's Slipipcr 
(Cypripedium californicum). 


quite easy of culture, and, being inexpen¬ 
sive, may be freely planted. 

p. californicum. —This, here figured, is 
a rare and beautiful species, very difficult 
to establish successfully in English gar¬ 
dens. The flowers are white and tinted 
rose, the sepals of a greenish-yellow and 
petals pale yellow. This species should be 
grown in i>eut and Sphagnum Moss in 
moist, shady places. 

C. outtatum. — A beautiful and rare 
species from Siberia and parts of Russia, 
the plant attaining to 1 foot or more in 
height, and producing on leafy stems its 
pleasing flowers of fair size, the Labellum 
white and distinctly spotted with rosy- 
purple. It is rare under cultivation, and 
very difficult to keep after the first year. 
This species is very distinct in its roots, 
the latter not unlike the creeping under¬ 
ground stems of the Lily of the Valley. 
Those who attempt its culture should grow 
it in very shady spots in peat and well- 
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decayed leaves, keeping it as cool as possi¬ 
ble and in comparatively dry places. 

C. japonicum. — A neat and beautiful 
species, perfectly hardy, and having hand¬ 
some flowers, in which the sepals and 
petals are greenish-purple and the labellum 
white. The plant is not so difficult to 
cultivate as some, and may be grown in 
peat and loam in equal parts, with shade 
and summer moisture. Though quite 
hardy so far as winter frosts are con¬ 
cerned, it needs protection or a sheltered 
spot from the harsh winds of spring. 

C. macrantiium is a showy species when 
it blooms, which is not often unless very 
happily placed. It delights in a more sub¬ 
stantial compost than any other kind, 
sound fibrous loam of good texture broken 
into lumps, with some finely-broken char¬ 
coal and crocks, suiting it well. It is most 
important that this kind be not disturbed 
oftener than is absolutely necessary. The 
downy flower-spikes, each about 1 fout 
high, bear a single large bloom of a rosy- 
pink, streaked with red and white. 

C. montanum. —A pretty species, grow¬ 
ing 18 inches high, with slightly pubescent 
leaves, and from one to three flowers on a 
stem. The petals are brownish-purple, 
labellum white. It should bo grown in 
damp peat and shade. Native of Cali¬ 
fornia. It is also known as C. occidentale. 

C. parviflorum is an old and useful 
American species that thrives well in a 
very moist, shady position, or it may be 
grown in pots in a frame. The sepals and 
!>etals are narrow, twisted, shining brown, 
lined with deep purple; the lip large, 
drooping, lemon-yellow, spotted with red. 

C. pubescens is a tall-growing, hand¬ 
some species, a native of North America. 
It thrives under cultivation if treated as 
described above, and flowers freely, the 
spikes rising about 2 feet high. The 
flowers are large and handsome, the sepals 
and narrower petals pale yellow, streaked 
and spotted with brown; the lip pale 
yellow. 

C. spectabile (Mocassin Flower).—Un¬ 
doubtedly the most beautiful as well as 
the showiest, and at the same time most 
easily grown of all the tribe. It loves a 
deep bed of peat and decayed leaves, with 
ample shade overhead and constant mois¬ 
ture ut the root, and in such a position 
quickly establishes itself and flowers freely 
each year. A moist, boggy bed of peat, 
with a trickling stream keeping the bed 
ever moist, suits this plant to perfection. 
The plant is rather variable in the flowers, 
some being very rich and deeply coloured, 
and others nearly pure white. The best 
time to plant this unique sjiecies is late 
autumn, as soon as the fresh importations 
are to hand, and, having carefully tested 
the vitality of the roots, which should be 
of a creamy-yellow tint if fresh and 
healthy, plant without further delay. Any 
brown decayed roots should be cut away 
and the fresh roots spread out horizontally, 
covering them and the strong, plump 
crowns with peaty soil. In the finest 
masses the crowns are nearly buried from 
sight in an accumulation of leafy matter, 
while usually the old flowering-stems and 
growth of the year are still adhering 
thereto. Well established, it grows 2 feet 
high and more, considerably so in its 
native home, where it is found in boggy 
woods, moist meadows, and the like, con¬ 
ditions we must imitate if we would suc¬ 
ceed In its culture. 


“The English Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds." —New Edition, 12th, revised, with descriptions 
pf all the best plants, trees, and shrubs, their cidture and 
arrangement, illustrated on tcood. Cloth, medium Svo, 13*. ; 
post free, 15s. Cd. Of all Booksellers or from the office 
of Gardening Illustrated, 63, Lincolns Inn Fields. 
London, W.C. S. 
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GARDEN FOOD. 


THE MARROW AS FOOD. 

Now, when the disease rushes through my 
Potatoes, the various Marrows, Potiron 
rouge of the French, and the Squashes so 
far tried are rejoicing in the rain, which 
nourishes the plants that like our 
wet summer. There is so much good 
food from these things that some care 
should be given to their palatable use. 
Italians, who practise the art of good 
frying, make good use of young Marrows. 
There is a mass of valuable food neglected 
in this way by rich and poor alike, the 
common way being to dish it up in a 
sickly mess. The various kinds grown in 
our gardens seem about the same in value 
in cookery, but some prefer the compact 
forms as more nutty in flavour. W. 

Marrow au qratin. —Peel the Marrows 
and divide into round pieces of about 
11 inch in diameter. Butter a gratin-dish 
and arrange the Marrow in it, season with 
salt and pepper, cover over with a little 
Bechamel sauce, and sprinkle with grated 
Gruyere or Parmesan cheese. Bake, and 
brown nicely, and serve hot. Cheese may 
be left out. 

Marrow a la Ltonnaise. —Peel the 
Marrow, cut it in half, and remove the 
seeds; then cut it into small cubes about 
2 inches long. Place them in a basin, with 
a little salt, cover, and let stand for twenty 
minutes. Wash well, then drain. Put 
them in a saucepan with 1 oz. of butter, 
a pinch of pepper, a teaspoonful of sauce, 
a bouquet-garni, and a little stock. Braise 
and drain when cooked. Slice a peeled 
Onion, toes in butter, and when of a nice 
colour pour off the butter and mix with 
the Marrow, and stew gently for a few 
minutes. 

Marrows and Tomatoes.— Take three 
good Tomatoes; take out seed, place in a 
stewpan with one large Potato, one large 
Onion, sprig of Thyme, and Parsley; fry 
together a few minutes, add one gill of 
stock, boil for fifteen minutes, pass through 
a hair-sieve, put into a stewpan, add one 
tablespoonful grated cheese, season, cover 
the Marrow, place in oven ten minutes. 

Marrows with cheese. —Peel two green 
Marrows, not too large in size; cut them 
lengthwise into quarters, scoop^ out the 
seedy parts, place them in a saute-pan with 
1 oz. of butter, season with salt and 
pepper. Put the pan on the fire for a 
quarter of an hour, shaking it from time 
to time; moisten with a little cream, and 
add a tablespoonful of grated Parmesan 
cheese. Dish up the Marrow neatly on an 
oblong dish; sprinkle with breadcrumbs 
and Parmesan cheese; place in a hot oven 
for a few minutes. 


RED CABBAGE. 

Red Cabbage is delicious if cooked in the 
same way as ordinary Cabbage—well 
boiled, strained, and dished up with a 
small quantity of butter and salt. I do 
not care for the Belgian method of cooking 
Red Cabbage, as I object to the flavour of 
Cinnamon or Nutmeg with vegetables. I 
am speaking, of course, of the Belgian 
every-day way of cooking, not of the Red 
Cabbage served in hotels, which naturally 
is done to suit all tastes. However, a 
variety of the method without the Nutmeg 
or Cinnamon is very good. The Red Cab¬ 
bage is boiled until tender in as little w r ater 
as possible, it is then chopped, the water 
drained off (if there is any), and the Red 
(Cabbage heated up in a white sauce. This 
is made by melting a dessertspoonful of 
butter in a clean saucepan and frying in it 
a dessertspoonful of flour until cooked, but 
not browned. Add a cupful of milk and 
simmer until it thickens. 

Red Cabbage is not so nice in a salad as 
the small Spring Cabbage that f?rm firm, 
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white hearts. These should be gathered 
and immediately washed, sliced finely, 
covered with a rich mayonnaise dressing, 
and served at once. It is no use attempt¬ 
ing to make a Cabbage salad from the 
bought article, as the flavour of the vege¬ 
table becomes coarse within a very short 
time of cutting. Americans soak Cab¬ 
bages for an hour in icy-cold water to make 
them very crisp, but this is not necessary 
if the Cabbage is freshly cut and quickly 
grown on good soil. Too often vegetables 
are grown to a huge size on coarsely- 
manured ground, "and this is fatal to 
delicate saladings. H. T. C. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Beans Golden Butter. —I have been 
using these lately. When gathered young 
they are very good, and make a nice 
change. Most people would not distin¬ 
guish them from the green forms, only by 
the colour. With me they did not crop as 
well as Ne Plus Ultra, which is difficult 
to beat when a good stock is obtained.— 
J. C. 

To make coffee. —Lecturing at the Eco¬ 
nomy Exhibition, Mr., George Baxter, a 
coffee expert, said that having tested 
every known method of coffee-making he 
had come to the conclusion that the 
simplest was the best. An ordinary 
earthenware coffee jug made without a 
grid should bo used, and a heaped table¬ 
spoonful of freshly-roasted and freshly- 
ground coffee used to every pint of boiling 
water. The coffee should ne allowed to 
stand two minutes and then be stirred. 
In another three minutes the beverage, 
from which the froth should be skimmed, 
would be ready for use. 

Storing Marrows.— Under “Garden 
Food,” on page 450, Mr. R. Nolan Ferrall 
asks for the best way of storing Vegetable 
Marrows. The method I adopt is sim¬ 
plicity itself. I cut the Marrows when 
they are just turning yellow, on a dry dav, 
and wipe them with a soft, dry cloth. 
Then I spread the fruits out singly so that 
they do not touch each other oh a shelf 
in a cool, light, airy room, and turn them 
over occasionally. The Marrow’s take no 
harm if they arc put in direct sunlight. 
I find they keep perfectly till Christmas, 
but the flesh of the stored fruit is rather 


more yellow than that of fruit cut fresh. 
The flavour is not impaired at all.—E. T. 
Ellis, Wcetwood, Ecclcsall , Sheffield. 

Sharpe’s Triumph Pea.— Of old friends 
one of the foremost is Sharpe’s Triumph. 
I consider it one of the very best mid- 
season Peas in cultivation. Three feet 
high, of strong, sturdy growth, it bears an 
abundant crop of well-filled pods contain¬ 
ing large Peas of excellent flavour. I call 
this an almost, ideal 3 feet Pea for the 
ordinary amateur or cottager. Some of 
the newer varieties have longer pods and 
larger Peas, but the aristocrats or the Pea 
world require high cultivation, or they may 
prove almost failures; w hile some of the 
older varieties will succeed and produce 
good crops under any decent conditions of 
soil and cultivation.—J. D. Pearson, in 
The Garden. 

Bottled Leeks _“W. McG.” is not 

alone in his surprise at the suggestion to 
bottle Leeks. It is absolutely unnecessary 
to bottle this vegetable, and I imagine the 
myriads of gardeners and amateurs in 
Scotland who cultivate the Leek would 
view the advice with disdain. The 
late Mr. James Service, to whom your con¬ 
tributor refers, was a man of great ability 
and knowledge, but I fear his opinion Us 
regards the Leek at shows was as little 
likely to meet with approval as his dislike 
to Tomatoes, which he grew' in deference to 
the public demand, but objected to as de¬ 
cidedly unw’liolesome. The Leek, when 
well grown, counts for a good deal in a 
collection, and we all know how much an 
exhibit gains in the public eye if it con¬ 
tains some first-class Leeks.—A Border 
Gardener. 


Apple and other trees on Crass.— I see 

some rather long-winded talk of these— 
condemnation mostly. The writers do not 
mention the fact that, however the young 
trees start, we may see hardy fruit-trees— 
Cherry, Plum, and Apple—thrive on Grass 
and bear well there. In Normandy I 
saw in the cider orchard of a very suc¬ 
cessful farmer tall, picturesque trees on 
broken ground that gave a very good 
result. There is no use for the plough 
with good Grass beneath the trees and 
fine cattle grazing. It is often best to 
start trees in Hop or other cultivated land, 
and when the trees have got hold it may 
be well to lay the ground down to Grass. 
The Cherry does best in this way, and Mr. 
Bunyard tells us the Plum does well in 
Grass in Kent. In country places we must 
allow for the beauty of the turf-carpeted 
orchard. In my mind live pictures of 
sheep in Kentish orchards in spring. In 
our land the rainfall is usually so copious 
that we need not do what the grower in 
America is wise to do, that is hoe or other¬ 
wise cultivate the surface of the orchard 
to help the scant water supply in the 
ground. In our land there are surely 
evidences that in a well planned orchard 
the trees in their natural form, with useful 
creatures grazing, may be a profitable as 
well as beautiful scene.---W. 

-I am firmly convinced that all de¬ 
pends on the soil. In a garden not far 
away trees planted in a particular quarter 
are cankered and died though cultivated 
as the rest of the garden; now, had they 
been planted in Grass on this unfavourable 
site, the Grass would certainly have been 
blamed. I have bush trees planted three 
years in Grass that are carrying quite as 
good fruit as the same varieties on cordons 
, in cultivated land. I cannot see that the 
Grass is having any bad effect. I know of 
many fine orchards on Grass. Even on 
Paradise Stocks trees in Grass do splen¬ 
didly.— W. J. Farmer. 

Globe Beet.— A sowing of Globe Beet 
should be made during the early part, of 
August on good forward soils. It grows 
fast and will be ready for use before the 
bad weather arrives. A good plan is to 
grow the Globe for summer and autumn 
use, and the long variety for storing. 
Sutton’s Globe is one of the best for 
autumn. Beet likes a nice rich, deep, well- 
tilled soil. Be sure to sow the seeds thinly. 
The plants will need to be about 3 inches 
apart, so a seed or two may be dropped in 
drills at this distance in the rows. A sow¬ 
ing of Globe Beet may also be made in a 
cold frame during the first half of August, 
and, if protected, a supply will be secured 
after the winter has set in.— The Garden. 

More Olive oil. —“ If there is one piece of 
safe advice to give to cooks, it is,” says a 
writer in the Epicure , “to use Olive oil 
more liberally. Use Olive oil in some 
recipes in place of butter. It is particu¬ 
larly delicious in gingerbread and baked 
Beans. It is economical in frying because 
any Olive oil left in the pan can be filtered 
through cheese-cloth and kept in a cool 
place for future use. It can be used over 
and over again. Olive oil should be hot 
before the article to be fried is placed in 
the pan. Its temperature can be raised t<> 
over 600 degs. before it burns, whereas 
butter burns at a little over 200 degs., suet 
at about 300 degs., and lard at 325 degs. 
Olive oil, with the high degree of heat, 
quickly coats the outside of the article 
with a crust which prevents the oil from 
penetrating. Butter, on account of the low 
temperature at which it must be kept so 
that it will not scorch, is really a poor 
frying medium. When preserving fruit, 
rub the kettle with Olive oil, to prevent 
the fruit from burning.” 
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OUTDOOR PLANT& 

THE WHITE WOOD LILY 
(Trilliitm grandif r.o rum). 

This is now doing so well with me that 1 
can afford to cut it for the house. It did 
no good In the sun on the Azalea bank. 
In the shade of the Magnolia grove it be¬ 
gan to grow like a native. W. 

A PLANT COLLECTOR IN CHINA. 
Mr. Forrest, the well-known Chinese ex¬ 
plorer, is again on the Cliinese-Tibet 
borderland on a collecting expedition. 
Thinking this letter, which has just been 
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Lichiang. That portion of the Lang- 
kong-Haching divide is particularly 
rich, and though I have traversed it 
several times, I hope to get some more 
spoil. This, the central portion of the 
province, is still in a very disturbed 
state. For the past month the route 
eastwards to Yunnanfu has boon prac¬ 
tically closed to all traffic, owing to 
the presence of robber bands—dis¬ 
banded soldiery—who are plundering 
and murdering over a large area. 
Northwards somewhat similar condi¬ 
tions obtain, the country being more 
or less held by the remnants of White 
Wolf’s gang driven southwards. The 
Governor of the Province' vacates 
office very shortly, and it is said he has 
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genus of Rosacem, only known and 
local in Yunnan, I secured a few seeds 
of. Unfortunately, the seeds procur¬ 
able were some of last season’s— 
fallen—aud though I have little hope 
of their germinating, I send them to 
you. I have arranged for a quantity 
of seed to be collected in the autumn. 
Prof. Balfour holds specimens of the 
species. It is a graceful shrub, of 
10 feet to iiO feet, with light coloured, 
silvery foliage. The flowers are 
rather uninteresting, but it is good in 
fruit. It is practically evergreen in 
its habitat, with the general r.ppear- 
anee of a Cotoneaster, but much more 
compact in habit. Fruits of two 
species of Cherry were collected. 



Flowers of the White Wood Lily (Trillium grandiflorum) in a bowl . 


sent to Dr. Keeble, may be of interest to 
j*ou, I have pleasure in enclosing a copy. 

Fred. J. Chittenden. 

After a somewhat monotonous and 
uninteresting journey, I am at last in 
Tali, busy preparing fortrekking north¬ 
wards. For the first two days out 
from Tuegyueh there were very heavy 
rain and very bad going, then ten days 
ot excessive heat for the time of year, 
ending in heavy rain the day I got in 
here. I hear the two passes to be crossed 
between here and Atnutze, the Li-ti- 
ping and Bei-ma-shan, are still closed, 
so there is no call for haste. How¬ 
ever, I wish to leave here on or about 
the 10th, as I hope to be able to travel 
by the Sung KwgTJ&^on ny^f^ to 
Digitized by 
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interest in one thing only—the amas¬ 
sing of dollars before he retires. And 
so it goes on. Yet what a country it 
might be under good government! 

So far, from the frontier up I have 
managed to secure specimens of some 
170 spp. new to my previous col¬ 
lections. Most are trees and shrubs 
of much interest botaoically, though of 
small value hortlculturally. When 
considering this, bear in mind that I 
have passed over the route twelve 
times! Two or three of the finer 
things were collected on the Shweli- 
Salwin divide, though I only hunted 
casually by the wayside, as that por¬ 
tion of the range comes within the 
scope of the three men whom I dropped 
at Tuegyueh. One species, Dichoto 
manthes tristaniiecarpa, a monotypic 


One in the Salwin Valley, at about 
4,000 feet to 5,000 feet, and the other 
here—altitude 0,500 feet. Both are good 
aud very free fruiting. Specimens in 
collection. I shall forward seeds of 
both with the above, under separate 
cover; also seed of a good Tsuga 
or pseudo-Tsuga collected at 0,000 
feet to 7,000 foot. Quite a good Coni¬ 
fer of 50 feet to 70 feet. The usual 
Rhododendrons were met with—R. 
racemosum, R. ciliocalyx, R. Delavayi, 
and forms of R. Fortune! (so-called). I 
secured specimens of a form seen in 
small numbers, which I take to be a 
hybrid between a white form of It. 
Fortunei and R. Delavayi. It bears 
the It. Fortunei foliage, though 
smaller, with large pink blooms hav¬ 
ing the b lotah of crimson at the base 
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as seen in R. Delavayi. It is a slirub 
of frotn S feet to 15 feet. 

. In the Yangkl Valley two days west 
of Tali the hillsides were ablaze with 
the blooms of Rhododendron micro- 
phyton, and It. cilloealyx. The former, 
in my opinion, equals, if it does 
not surpass, even R. racemosum in 
wealth of bloom. It is said to be 
in cultivation, and that is probably 
correct; but in colour of flower aftd 
habit it is most variable, and I ques¬ 
tion if the finest forms have been se¬ 
cured. I marked several down, one 
almost pure white. Since our arrival 
here my men and I have been out once 
or twice oh the range as high as the 
present snow-line, and have added a 
few species to the list. Amongst the 
first things sought for was Rhododen¬ 
dron aureum, and I was fortunate 
enough to secure a small quantity of 
last year’s seed, which I trust will 
germinate. In one of the gullibs on 
the eastern flank of the range—a 
gully so far unexplored—I found three 
species—possibly four—of Rhododen¬ 
drons new to me. As yet they are not 
numbered, as I wish to secure a larger 
number of specimens before Including 
them in the collection. All are excel¬ 
lent subjects for horticultural pur¬ 
poses, two of them specially free- 
flowering shrubs of 3 feet to C feet. 
In three the blossoms are various 
shades of rose with darker markings; 
one, the dwarfest of all, has ivory- 
yellow blossoms flushed faint rose on 
exterior. I found also a most delight¬ 
ful form of R. diehranthum, having 
blossoms of a beautiful shade of pink. 
Another form of R. sulfureum was also 
collected with much larger foliage 
than the type. 

The above shows how very much 
there is yet to be done on this Range. 
It would be well worth spending a full 
year here if I could arrange to do so. 
However, I am for the north this 
season, and I have arranged for four 
collectors to work the western flank of 
the range as well as the head waters 
of the Red River; and the Ghi Shan, 
a small range of hills lying to the 
north-east of the Tali Lake. That 
region was the scope of much of Pc* re 
Delavay’s labours. I tapped it in 
1914, and found it most productive. I 
intend leaving men behind at Liehiang 
to work the portions of the Liehiang 
Range still unexplored, as well as the 
mountains north and north-west of the 
Yangtze bend. 

Talifec, Yunnan , vid Bhamo, 

Upper Burmah, 

May 2nd, 1917. 


PLANTS IN THE HERBACEOUS 
BORDER. 

Through shortness of labour and other 
causes a long border of herbaceous plants 
has not been replanted for the last five 
seasons. It Is interesting to note the beha¬ 
viour of the various subjects, of wiiich one 
of the most satisfactory is the different 
varieties of Delphinium. which have im¬ 
proved year by year, and now form large 
clumps, which in some cases have greatly 
encroached on their neighbours. Michael¬ 
mas Daisies,*on the other hand, have much 
deteriorated, and all show that they badly 
need transplanting. I find that the popu¬ 
lar variety Climax produces seeds very 
freely, and young plants crop up in con¬ 
siderable numbers. Though undoubtedly 
of the Climax stamp, many of the flowers 
are inferior to those of the type. Once or 
twice I have flattered myself that on the 
seedlings first flowering I had obtained a 
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dwarfer counterpart of Climax, but in the 
second season the plants ran up as tall as 
the original. The scarlet-flowered Lychnis 
chalcedonica has done remarkably well, 
and yielded a wealth of blossoms. Poten- 
tilla Gibson’s Scarlet, in the front of the 
border, is a marked success, and flowers 
over a lengthened period. Such well- 
known subjects ns the different German 
Irises, Tradescantia virginica, and many 
others are, as might be expected, quite at 
home, while Sidalcea Candida has moved 
from the original i>osition into neighbour¬ 
ing soil. The varieties of Chrysanthemum 
maximum are also greatly in need of a 
change, the flowers being comparatively 
small. The past winter was very trying to 
many subjects, a clean sweep being made 
of Wallflowers, except one very old speci¬ 
men, and the same applies to the Antir¬ 
rhinums. Geum Mrs. Bradshaw and 
even the old Geum eoecineum failed to ap¬ 
pear above ground, which was also the 
case with one clump of Erigeron speciosus, 
though another near by has been very fine. 
Rudbeckia speeiosa has disappeared, 
while the Heleniums are much finer than 
last year. Chrysanthemum uliginosum 
continues to push out its shoots in all direc¬ 
tions, so that it now covers a considerable 
space. The Oswego Tea (Monarda 
didyma) does not like the winters here'. 
The garden is a cold, clayey soil, which 
has taken a deal of work to get it into a 
fair condition. It is situated in the south¬ 
west of London. K. R. W. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Young Pent8temon8 best.— Pentstemons 
which are now in full beauty are delight¬ 
ful border plants, but not quite hardy. 
Cuttings of young shoots root readily 
during the autumn under a hand-light, and 
they may either be wintered in such places, 
with a little extra shelter in severe weather, 
or be potted singly into small i>ots and 
placed in a cold pit plunged in ashes with 
other slightly tender plants, and be planted 
out in April. Such plants make a grand 
display through the summer and autumn, 
far superior to old plants that may have 
survived the winter. I have saved the 
plants by heaping ashes round the base, 
but it is more satisfactory to strike a fresh 
lot every season. Cuttings rooted in spring 
will make good flowering plants by August, 
and will continue to blossom till frost 
comes. Pentstemons seed freely, and 
raising seedlings is very interesting. The 
seeds should be sown in spring, and 
brought on in the same way as annuals or 
biennials usually are. If sown in heat and 
well treated, most of them will flower in 
the autumn.—T. 

Miniature Cactus Dahlia Phoreus.— 

When discussing these flowers some years 
ago with a friend, I held that they should 
be of good and distinct colours, the form 
also good, the plant free-flowering, and 
the blooms borne well above the foliage of 
the plant. From among the varieties I 
have in mv collection this season there are 
several that attain to this excellent 
standard. One of the most notable varie¬ 
ties is that at the head of this note. The 
plants have already been in bloom from 
two to three weeks (it is now August 20th), 
and they have borne flowers or exquisite 
form on wiry stems. The colour is de¬ 
scribed by tlie raisers as orange-flame. It 
is certainly a very rich, showy colour; and 
the flowers are freely produced on a plant 
about 3J feet high. The early flowers are 
larger than I expected, but as the plants 
grow they are smaller, full, and refined.— 
D. B. C., Highgate . 

Uthospermum prostratum. — In not a 

few instances in inland gardens the older 
examples of this have suffered badly from 
the severity of the past winter, the plants 
in exposed positions having been killed 


outright. Where this is not so they are 
breaking away again either from the tips 
of the shoots or nearer the base. By 
pruning hard back at the present time a 
more compact tuft will presently result, 
though the chanee3 of a good flowering 
next year are but small. Cuttings of 
freshly-made shoots either with a heel or 
made to a joint should also be now in¬ 
serted to provide stock. Hard, woody por¬ 
tions of the stem are of no use in such a 
case. Heel cuttings are inserted as 
stripped from the parent stem. Care 
should be taken to avoid injuring the stem 
by stripping off the leaves at the base, a 
small pair of scissors or sharp knife being 
far better. The cuttings do well in very 
fine, sandy peat or in pure sand kept 
moist. A cold handlight or frame is best 
for them.— E. H. Jenkins. 

Iris graoilipes. —The hardiness of tlCs 
has been doubted, but so far with me it has 
been hardy, and I have had it now for 
three or four years. With me it grows 
about a foot high or a little less. The 
flowers resemble those of I. tectorum in 
their fimbriation and general effect. The 
colour is pale lilac with a centre of orange. 
Mr. W. Rickatson Dykes speaks highly of 
its beauty, and recommends planting it In 
the rock garden, where “ the shadow of 
some rock will shield it from the sun for 
part of the day.” He also tells us that it 
does best in a position facing west. I am 
growing It In such a place, my only disap¬ 
pointment being its shy flowering. By the 
way, Mr. Dykes calls the flowers pinkish- 
lilac.—S. Arnoit. 

Dimorphothecas —Despite its habit of 
remaining unexpanded during sunless 
weather, D. aurantica is a very pleasing 
plant, its glistening golden blooms highly 
attractive. Plants raised from seed sown 
in cold frames and transplanted to where 
they are intended to bloom are, perhaps, 
the most satisfactory, although seeds 
sown in April out-of-doors do quite well, 
and the plants bloom freely until cut off 
by frost. I am, however, no admirer of 
Dimorphotheea hybrids, or, at least, of 
those resulting from strains I have grown. 
The majority of the flowers are of that 
slaty-blue W’hich is characteristic of D. 
pluvialis, and which is far from attrac¬ 
tive.—W. McG. 

Helenium pumilum for cutting.— The 

value of hardy flowers for cutting was 
never so clear as since the reduction of 
labour through the war. Those who want 
a good yellow for filling vases should give 
this a trial. I have the flowers of this 
arranged in a large glass w ith hardy Ferns. 
Seldom have I seen anything more effec¬ 
tive. and the flowers last well. In my 
garden the soil is sandy and very dry. A 
Friend has it in a heavy soil, and here, 
with other hardy things in big patches, 
the effect is glorious. I find it best to re¬ 
plant each year.—W. Surrey. 

Antholyza paniculata. —A big clump of 
this in flower in the border is effective in 
autumn. The variety major is even finer 
in respect of its foliage, which is taller and 
nobler ; but its flowers are inferior in their 
colouring, and, on the whole, I prefer A. 
paniculata. Although a native of South 
Africa, A. paniculata is hardy, but it is a 
wise precaution to cover the place w here it 
is planted with about 6 inches of ashes or 
litter the first season. I plant about 
6 inches deep.—S. Arnott. 

Scabiosa caucasica. —This is a general 
favourite for cutting, and as it blooms over 
a long period is looked upon by many as 
indispensable. Amongst hardy plants it 
may be said that it stands by itself in point 
of colour—a beautiful shade of mauve— 
and the flow T ers last well when cut.— 
Leahurst. 

Milfoil in lawn. —I maintain that if fre¬ 
quently mown this is beneficial, as it pro¬ 
tects the Grass, while its deep rooting 
allows rain to penetrate.—K. A. T. 

Original from 
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VEGETABLES. 


CURRENT WORK IN ALLOTMENTS. 
In most parts of the country the crops, 
especially Potatoes, have grown well 
during the summer. More spraying has 
been done than in former years, and, 
where the spraying was timely, good re¬ 
sults have followed. In cases where it 
was done too late in the season the disease 
has spread, notwithstanding. Growers 
should remember that, on the same grouud 
in many districts, Potatoes will be grown 
again next year, so they must take extra 
care to prevent the spread of the disease 
in the future. This can be done by burn¬ 
ing all haulm and weeds found on the 
ground. I have found it best to burn the 
haulm and weeds in small heaps on the 
ground instead of collecting them and con¬ 
veying them to some out - of - the - 
way place. Such a course results in the 
shedding of many seeds of weeds, and also 
portions of the diseased haulm, whereas, 
if all are burned on the ground, as ad¬ 
vised, in small heaps, many seeds of weeds 
perish and the combined ashes, spread 
abroad, benefit the soil and future crops 
grown in it, as the potash is retained. 


Treatment of table tubers. — All 
tubers intended for storing should be care¬ 
fully examined before the final storing. 
It is important that they be kept well 
covered and dry till the sorting, previous 
to the final storing, is done. If so retained 
for about twenty-five days nearly every 
tuber, I have noticed, that was very 
slightly tainted at lifting time, will be 
sufficiently diseased to be easily seen and 
removed. If left with the others through¬ 
out the winter each diseased tuber may 
cause the rotting of a peck of sound ones 
near it. It would be well to remember the 
severe frosts of last winter and make the 
store sheds and clamps perfectly safe this 
coming winter. 


Treatment of seed tubers.— In dealing 
with rare or new varieties of great merit 
it would be wise on the part of the grower 
if he carefully marked while growing the 
haulm that was freshest and most robust, 
»o that, when the crop was being lifted, 
tubers from these roots could be taken 
special care of for seed. This plan tends 
to maintain the general vigour of varieties 
in districts when it is absolutely essential 
that seed tubers must be saved locally. 
Generally, in dealing with the seed tubers, 
they should be exposed on the soil or in 
boxes or baskets for about one hour be¬ 
fore they are handled much. Then place 
them in very thin layers in open sheds or 
in cold frames, or, failing these, under 
temporary shelters, where the air can reach 
them freely, and leave them so for a couple 
of weeks or so to become well greened. 
In the meantime turn the tubers carefully 
once or twice. The final storing must be 
done in a cool, dry, well-ventilated shed or 
store, where they can be exposed to the 
light almost throughout the winter, but 
kept safe from frost. One sprout only 
should be borne by each tuber. It should 
be sturdy, quite green, and remain on the 
tuber when the latter is planted next year. 
Tubers must not be kept so warm as to 
bear early sprouts. 


Brussels Sprouts. —These are a mos 
useful and profitable crop from the end o 
October till the following April if wel 
treated. Should, however, any batches o: 
plants be backward in growth a watering 
with nitrate of soda will be beneficial 
Apply the soda at the rate of one ounce t< 
a gallon of weak liquid manure, or ever 
clear water. This should not be giver 
after the month of August and not at al 
to robust plants, as it w^uld probably mak< 
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them too sappy to withstand a severe 
winter. 

Autumn Cauliflowers.— Strong plants, 
not “ clubbed,” planted on ground from 
which early Potatoes have been lifted will 
yield a nice lot of heads in due course, 
especially if liquid manure be applied 
occasionally. 

Broccoli.— The same treatment applies 
to this, except In cases where the plants 
are robust enough. Some of the varieties 
being late a very sturdy growth is neces¬ 
sary if the plants are to withstand very 
severe weather. In due time the heads 
can be protected by tying up, lightly, their 
main leaves over them. This exposes the 
stems more fully to the frosty air, and, as 
that portion of the stem just below the 
basal leaves is the tenderest and first to 
suffer from frost, some protection must be 
afforded. Heeling over the plants towards 
the north and replacing the soil taken from 
the north side on the stem on its south 
side is beneficial. In all cases where it is 
convenient it is a good plan to draw up 
soil to the stems now in the same way as 
when earthing-up Potatoes. 

Turnips. —These will do remarkably 
well in exposed allotments, sown broad¬ 
cast or in drills after early and second- 
early Potatoes. The chief cause of failure 
is that of sowing seeds too thickly. Where 
plants are now overcrowded do not hesi¬ 
tate to thin them freely, even where small 
roots have formed. Those small roots are 
delicious if cooked whole. 

Early Carrots— In sandy soils the 
roots may be left in the ground till much 
later in the year without harm being done, 
but in heavy, retentive soils lift them and 
store in a suitable place directly they are 
matured, as, if left too long in the soil, 
many may split and be worthless, especi¬ 
ally if we get a wet autumn. 

Celery. —I am afraid this crop has been 
rather neglected during the present year. 
Growers should carefully remove all split 
stalks and side growths, feed liberally, 
and earth-up in due course. Earthing-up 
does not hasten growth, but rather re¬ 
tards it, so that it must not be done too 
early. If soil or sand and ashes, mixed, 
be placed to the plants blanching will be 
complete in eight weeks. Paper collars 
are also useful, then feeding may be con¬ 
tinued till a later date. I use paper ex¬ 
tensively and fill up the space inside the 
loose paper collars with dry sifted ashes. 
So treated, the stalks are never eaten by 
slugs, and become beautifully blanched. 

Onions. —Autumn-raised Onions, when 
ready, must be thinned where they are 
growing thickly, the plants being set 
out forthwith. Bulbs maturing should be 
harvested, dried under a temporary shelter 
or in open sheds, and then roped or other¬ 
wise stored for the winter. 

Spring Cabbages. — Get the plants 
shifted to their permanent quarters by the 
middle of September if possible, otherwise 
keep them growing slowly in the seed-beds 
till a suitable time comes for the planting 
to be done in early spring. 

Make preparations for storing all 
roots in good time, so that the work can 
be completed before really bad weather 
comes. Directly the ground is cleared of 
these crops trench, or at least deeply dig 
It, leaving the soil in as rough a state as 
possible for the frost to sweeten and 
pulverise it. In the case of clayey soils it 
will be found that such can be dealt with 
next spring more easily than if left undug 
through the winter. Parsnips may be left 
In the soil and used direct from the bed, 
as frost will not harm the roots; in fact, 
they are all the sweeter for being sub¬ 
jected to it. G. G. B. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Potato disease. — In this dreadful 
scourge of Potato disease, I strongly re¬ 
commend from experience to immediately 
pull up the haulm and dust the rows well 
with lime, and again when stored. It is 
much better to have smaller good ones of 
the late sorts than a lot of big bad ones. 
I have adopted this method for several 
years, and find it answers when the disease 
has not destroyed the haulm.— Charles 
Phillips. 

Pea Prince of Wales. —I am glad to see 
that in these days, when so many novel¬ 
ties are offered in Peas—many of them of 
value—there are those who stick to old 
and tried sorts like Prince of Wales. I 
always grow it, and have never experi¬ 
enced any failure with it. It has long 
since been left behind as a large sort, but 
what it lacks in size it makes up by its 
tremendous yield, and its flavour is all 
that can be desired.— Derby. 

Early Ulm Savoy. —Just as mid-season 
Cabbages are finished, or are beginning to 
get too old, a useful substitute comes in 
m the Early Ulm Savoy, a small, compact, 
well-flavoured variety, and quite free from 
the strong, and to some objectionable, 
odour which other Savoys possess. Of 
dwarf habit, Early Ulm may be planted 
quite thickly—1 foot apart each way—and 
plants from ‘ an April sowing turn in 
towards the end of August. Early Ulm I 
consider quite the best of the early dwarf 
Savoys.—W. McG. 

Potato 8harpe f s Express.— Sharpe’s 
Express is generally giving satisfaction in 
my locality this season, and is likely to be 
more largely cultivated next year. Some 
experienced disappointment at its being 
later than they expected, as they antici¬ 
pated that tubers planted at the same time 
would produce usable Potatoes earlier 
than Epicure, but, so far^ there seems 
little difference in point of time. Sharpe’s 
Express seems to De a good cropper, and 
gives tubers of good kidney shape, but the 
flesh is not so mealy as that of Epicure. 
On the other hand, large tubers boil 
through more equallv, as some find that 
Epicure is hard in the centre when over¬ 
boiled on the outside. — A Scottish 
Border Gardener. 

Clubbing In Cabbage.— 1 “ Lea hurst,” 
August 11th, page 434, refers to this, and 
gives some sound advice. It is useless to 
try a remedy when once the plants are 
badly clubbed with the idea of effecting a 
cure. For several 3 r ears I was much 
worried with having so many plants 
clubbed that I almost despaired of grow¬ 
ing any winter and other green crops with¬ 
out loss from this cause. Many hundreds 
I partly saved by treading the soil firmly 
round each plant and then earthing-up in 
the same way that Potatoes are dealt with. 
Roots were emitted from the stems, and 
permeated the new soil, and so the plants 
managed to form hearts or sprouts, as the 
case may be. Then I determined to try 
salt and lime. In the winter three pecks 
of lime per rod were dug in. About a 
month prior to the planting being done 
one peck of agricultural salt per rod was 
lightly forked In. The following season 
there was very little clubbing, but more 
than I wanted, so the ground was treated 
in a similar way the next winter and 
spring. At the end of three years I had 
got rid of the clubbing. I have recom¬ 
mended the treatment for many years now, 
and have received good reports *from other 
growers who adopted it. In my case the 
garden was an old one, dating from 1717, 
and for generations winter Greens had to 
be grown in that particular part of the 
C-acre kitchen garden because they were 
not seen from the main paths. The soil 
was full of humus, and the lime and salt 
were both wanted by plant life, as their 
use proved— Bourne Vale. 
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THE WEEK’S WORK. 


OPEN-AIR GARDENING. 

In* ih.odm AuiiiJKT 21 st.- Clematis (in 
variety), Solatium jusminoidcs, dasminums 
(in variety), Honeysuckles (late varieties), 
Hoses (many species), Ataynolia {/randi¬ 
ffer a, Ceanothus (in variety), Jiuddlcias 
(in variety), Clcrodendron iriehotomum, 
hydrangea paniculata grandiflora, Her¬ 
berts Wilsoni, Daphne C neorum, Ithus (in 
variety), hardy Fuchsias (in variety), 
Clear ia Haasli, Spirera Aitehisuni, 
shrubby Veronicas (in variety), Hyperi¬ 
cums (in variety), Lavender (in variety), 
Rosemary, Convolvulus C neorum. Cist us 
(in variety), Helianthemums, Lobelia car- 
dinalis (in variety), Pyrethrums, Verbena 
venosa. Tufted Pansies (in variety). Cam¬ 
panulas (dwarf and tall) (in variety), 
Pentslemons (in variety). Antirrhinums 
[in many colours). Cosmos, Nigel las, Sal¬ 
vias (in variety). East Lothian A lucks, 
Scabious (in variety), direct Sultan, 
M esc m b ryan the mums, (} y psog h i l a s (in 
variety), Linarias, Clossoeomin clenin- 
tidea, Mimulus (in variety), Veronica 
Lyalli. Putenlillas (in variety). Franco,-a 
sonvhifoUa, San tot inn at pin a, S. viridis. 
Convolvulus mauritanif us. Degas oelo- 
petala, AHhioncmas, Cyclamen hedenr- 
folium, (Jrntiana septemfida, Sedums (in 
variety), Seabiosa Parnassi, Pratia angu- 
lata, Sagina glabra, Platystemon eali- 
f arnicas, Statiee (in variety). Polygala 
Chama burns purpurea, Merlnmias, 
Cort-opsis grandi flora, Liliums (in 
variety), Tritomas (in variety). Hyacin¬ 
th us eandieans, Cimieif uya raerniosa. 
Montbrctius (in varied i /). (Radiol us (in 
variety), Funkias, Lysimaehias, F pilo¬ 
ts n ms, Scnecio Clivorurn, S. Veitehian us. 
Polygonums (in rariidy), Lythrum roseinn, 
Artimrsia tact i flora, Hcmororallis (in 
variety), Aponoyelon, jVym/thuus (in 
variety), Verbaseums, Aster Amelias, .1. 
rortlifoli us, T Italic I rum dipleroenrpnm, 
T. Delavayi, Agapanthus umbelfat us, 
Chrysanthemum mtu-imum (in variety), 
Jl rleni urn pu mil inn. Si/fat eras (in variety), 
(lalegas, (Enot hrras (in variety). La va- 
terns. Anemone ja/ioniea (in variety), 
Romncya Coultrri. An eh lisas (in variety). 
Acanthus, Eehinops (in variety). Yuccas, 
Eryngiu ms (in variety.), herbaceous Phlo.r 
(in great variety), Friyrrons (in variety), 
Astitbes (in variety). Daturas., Morina 
tongifolia, Periwinkles, Ericas (in 
variety). 

The week’s work. —During the week a 
severe hailstorm, accompanied by cutting 
winds, passed over this district, do:ng a 
considerable amount of damage. Con¬ 
stant attention is necessary during, stormy 
weather to see that all stakes and ties 
are secure. Perennial Asters (Micha.lmas 
Daisies) are now glowing strongly, and 
those particularly require attention in this 
direction. Caro must l>e exercised that 
they are not tied together too tightly, and 
so present a bunehod-vip appearance, thus 
destroying that lree, graceful habit which 
is one of the charms of these plants. 
Lilium tigrinum Fort unci may be re¬ 
commended as a most satisfactory variety, 
and one worthy of extended cultivation. 
It is very hardy, and will thrive almost 
anywhere and in any ordinary soil. The 
phint grows to a height of from -1 feet to 
<> foot, and is hearing at the present time 
immense spikes of orange-scarlet flowers. 
Whether planted in clumps in the mixed 
border, in the shrubbery, or in 1 he wild 
garden, this Lily is most effective. 
Alpine plants arc being overhauled, 
cleaned, and where necessary cut well 
hack to induce vigorous young growth. 
Pentstemon cuttings of the best varieties 
will now lie taken. As we grow them in 
large numbers, it is usual to devote a 
frame to them. For smaller quantities, 
the cuttings may bo inserted in pots or 
boxes and placed under a handligbt, k op¬ 
ing the atmosphere of the irame close 
uirtil the cuttings have made roots, when 
air should be gradffafly admittedIto harden 

Digitized by {jOp2lC 


the young plants. Perennial Phloxes pro¬ 
duce much finer trusses, and the flowers 
last longer, when young plants are put 
out each year. Cuttings firmly inserted 
in sandy soil and treated as advised for 
Rent st emons will root freely at this 
season. A piece of ground under a north 
wall has been prepared for Rose cuttings, 
adding plenty of coarse sand and a little 
leaf-mould. The soil is trodden firmly and 
a frame placed over it. The cuttings are 
selected from firm, well-ripened shoots that 
have just finished flowering, selecting 
pieces l) inches to 8 inches long, and taking 
them off with a heel, which is carefully 
trimmed with a sharp knife, the lower 
leaves and a little of the soft tip being re¬ 
moved. They are then dibbled in to half 
their length in tlie prepared bed, making 
them quite firm, afterwards giving a good 
watering. F. W. Gallop. 

Lit ford Halt Cardens, Oundle, Northants. 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 
Mushroom bods. —These should now be 
made up, provided, of course, the manure 
with which to do so is in proper condition. 
The depth of beds made upon the flat need 
not l)e so great now as later on when the 
weather becomes colder, 15 inches .sufficing 
for the present. The manure as it is 
wheeled in and spread should be trodden 
or beaten quite firin ? and the surface at 
the completion left either level or slightly 
sloped from hack to front in the case of 
beds mode up in bins situated on either 
side of the rath ways. If the manure heats 
too violently, holes should be made here 
and there to.allow the steam to escape and 
lower the temperature. This, however, is 
rarely necessary if the manure lias under¬ 
gone a thorough course of preparation. A 
hot Can heat thermometer will indicato 
when the heat of the bed has fallen suffi¬ 
ciently to allow of spawning being done. 
This should take place when the mercury 
falls to 80 dogs. Use fresh spawn, and 
break tlic bricks into pieces about 2 inches 
square. Insert thorn just under the sur¬ 
face of the bed about 5 inches apart each 
way, and make all quite firm again. If 
the surface of the bed is very wet remove 
the manure* to the depth of a couple of 
inches or so. The bed should ho cased 
over with loan*., which should be either 
chopped down to a fine condition or passed 
through a ^-inch sieve. This should he 
moist -nod so that it can bo properly beaten 
down, and the surface made smooth with 
the hack of a spado. Reinsert the thcr- 
in .me ter and cover the surface lightly with 
hay or short litter. If the bed maintains 
its heat and the temperature remains 
steady, Mushrooms will appear iu from 
four to six weeks. When the mycelium 
begins to run freely remove the covering. 

Spring Cabbage. —The plot where the 
plants are to he set out should be made 
ready by manuring it if neecssary and dig¬ 
ging it. As spring-sown Onions will be 
late in maturing this season, it will he 
useless waiting until they have been har¬ 
vested in order to get the ground on which 
they have been grown for the Cabbage 
crop—!>., for the earliest raised plants. 
A piece of ground which has carried a crop 
of Potatoes should therefore be chosen for 
them, and if this lias been well manured 
for the Potatoes it will not need anything 
more than digging it over. The soil will 
settle down Indore planting is done. 
Planting is best clone in drills drawn 
1 indies deep, which serve a twofold pur¬ 
pose, inasmuch as if the autumn is dry a 
conservation of water is elfcctod, as the 
drills prevent waste, while, when filled in 
after tin* plants commence growing freely, 
a very effec tual support and protection arc 
afforded the atoms. For the earlier and 
small-growing varieties, such as Harbinger, 
April, Earliest of All, and Flower of 
Spring, the chills may be drawn 18 inches 
apart, and the plants may, if space is re¬ 
stricted, stand 15 inches asunder in the 
rows. If hot, dry weather prevails at the 
time dip the roots in a mixture of clay, 


soot, and water before planting, and well 
soak afterwards. Frequent attention to 
the last-named detail will !>e required until 
the plants become well rooted. 

Turnips.— These are plentiful and good, 
the copious rainfall having suited them. 
Large breadths have also boon sown, the 
seeds, assisted by the moist condition of 
the soil, having germinated quickly, the re¬ 
sulting plants escaping the attention of 
the flea-beetle. Thinning out should be 
done before the plants get too far advanced 
in growth, after which the hoc should Ik? 
plied between the rows as frequently as 
circumstances permit. Those having the 
ground to spare may malee another sowing, 
as the roots, if small, will be most useful 
in the early part of next spring. Some 
sow broadcast at this time of year, but it 
is much more economical to sow in drills, 
even if it takes more time. Soak the 
drills with water if the soil is dry. 

Spinach. —The ground on which the final 
sowing is to be made should ho prepared. 
Dross the surface before drawing the 
drills with a mixture of wood ashes and 
soot. Although an endeavour should he 
made to secure a good plant of the Winter 
or Prickly-seeded variety, do not neglect 
sowing a good few drills of Perpetual 
Spinach, as this survives the winter when 
the former often succumbs. Ply the bee 
frequently between the rows of that re¬ 
cently sown, and thin sufficiently for each 
plant to have space for development. 

Pot Strawberries. —Those, potted early 
are now well rooted, and can he fed with 
stimulants. The pots should be moved 
round frequently to prevent the roots^ be¬ 
coming attached to the ashes. Keep 
runners picked olf as fast as they push out, 
and remove offsets or surplus crowns as 
soon as they show, confining the plant to 
one crown only, and that the central one. 
More recently-potted plants should he very 
carefully watered during showery weather, 
as a saturated condition of the soil must, 
as far as possible, he avoided. On very 
wet days the pots should for the time being 
be laid on their sides. 

Early Peach-house. —If lifting of the 
roots or a renovation of the border has 
been decided on the work may be under¬ 
taken as soon as the leaves exhibit signs 
of having arrived at maturity with every 
prospect of the operation proving a suc¬ 
cess, as, owing to the trees still being 
clothed with foliage, new roots will at 
once be emitted and the trees will, as a 
result, recover more quickly than if left 
till the leaves have fallen. The roof, if 
the weather is bright, should he shaded 
with mats while the work is going on. If 
the required quantity of compost has been 
prepared, the actual lifting of the roots 
and the remaking of the border wholly or 
in part can he quickly effected. The new 
compost should in any ease be settled 
about the roots by giving copious supplies 
of water, this being best done before the 
final or topmost layer is spread and 
levelled down. The ends of all broken 
roots should be pared smooth with a sharp 
knife, making sloping cuts, the longer por¬ 
tion of the slope being on the under part, 
as from such cuts a much greater quan¬ 
tity of roots is omitted than when the ends 
are cut almost, if not quite, straight 
across. A reviver in the shape of a syring¬ 
ing of the foliage may l>e given two or 
three times a day while the work is going 
on and for a few days afterwards. The 
precaution should be taken to keep the 
roots during the interval elapsing between 
their liberation from the old soil and lay¬ 
ing them out afresh in new compost quite 
moist either by enclosing them in mats or 
Moss. Borders not needing all this atten¬ 
tion should be top-dressed after removing 
enough of the old soil on the surface to 
expose the roots. This top-dressing, con¬ 
sisting of fibrous loam and such other in¬ 
gredients as lime rubbish and burnt soil, 
etc., may be fortified with a liberal addi¬ 
tion of bone-meal. Some leave this till 
after the trees' have been pruned and 
cleaned, but, like the foregoing opera- 
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tions, the earlier it is carried out, so much 
the more quickly do the roots get to work 
and take possession of the new compost. 
The border, to save rubbish from becoming 
mixed with the soil and the latter from be¬ 
coming trodden too firm, can be covered 
with mats or a tarpaulin while pruning 
and subsequent operations are being 
attended to. A. W. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Late Vines. —So far, this season has 
been all in favour of late Grapes finishing 
well. Very little fire heat has been 
needed. On the contrary, there lias been 
some difficulty in keeping the houses from 
becoming too hot; consequently, the 
Grapes are showing a tendency to ripen at 
an earlier date than usual. _ Great care 
will now be needed in ventilating and heat¬ 
ing the house till the Grapes are cut. The 
pipes must not be heated to excess, neither 
must the temperature be allowed to rise 
too rapidly before increasing the ventila¬ 
tion. or the berries will not remain long in 
a plump condition after they are ripe. 
Less moisture will be needed now, both at 
the roots and in the atmosphere, but on 
no account must the border lie allowed 
to become too dry, as this will cause the 
berries to shrivel. Pinch out all laterals 
as they appear. 

Morello Cherries have borne good crops 
this season. All the fruits having been 
picked, the trees will now be pruned. 
This consists in cutting out all the old 
fruiting wood that can be spared and lay¬ 
ing in young shoots to fruit next year. 
The main branches should not be interfered 
with unless any are unhealthy, in which 
case they should he cut clean out and the 
space fiiled in with young shoots. The 
branches should he trained thinly apart 
to allow the young shoots to ripen and 
develop their fruit-buds. At least 5 inches 
should he left between the - shoots. One 
advantage in pruning as soon as the fruit 
is cleared and while the leaves are still on 
the trees is that the operator will not be so 
likely to tie in too much new growth. 
Thoroughly cleanse the trees, and if the 
roots are dry give a good soaking of water. 
Apricot-trees, also, having been divested 
of the fruit, should have a good washing 
with soapy water. Examine the borders, 
and if the roots are found to be dry give 
the border a thorough watering. Keep the 
secondary shoots pinched back to the first 
leaf, and shorten any robust shoots on 
young trees in preference to pruning them 
in winter. Early varieties of 

Peaches have been exceptionally good 
this season both in colour and flavour. As 
soon as the crops are cleared the trees are 
given a good washing with the garden 
engine, using an insecticide if necessary. 
Make sure the roots are well supplied with 
moisture. Attention must bo directed to 
the growth which is to bear next season’s 
crop. If the young shoots are inclined to 
be crowded some of the old fruiting wood 
should be cut out. Later varieties are 
encouraged to mature their crop. > Any 
leaves which are shading the fruits are 
drawn to one side, so that they may have 
the full lienefit of the sun, which is essen¬ 
tial to high colour and flavour. 

Lilitim longiflorum. —A batch of retarded 
bulbs of this Lilium intended for flower¬ 
ing in mid-winter has been potted into 
6-inch pots, using a compost consisting of 
good fibrous loam, manure from a spent 
Mushroom bed, a little leaf-mould, and 
silver sand. Rand is liberally used around 
the bulbs, and sufficient space left for a 
liberal top-dressing when the growing 
shoots are sufficiently advanced. After 
potting, they are placed in a cold frame, 
and the pots covered with leaf-mould until 
signs of growth appear. After a short 
time they are placed in a light house, 
where a temperature of 50 degs. is main¬ 
tained. When well rooted small batches 
are introduced into increased heat (about 
60 degs.) as requiratl.--> 
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where the flowers keep in good condition 
for several weeks,. Hippeastrums are now 
finishing their season’s growth, and re¬ 
quire less moisture at the roots. Directly 
the leaves begin to fade water is gradually 
withheld, hut the bulbs must never be 
allowed to shrivel through excessive dry¬ 
ness. 

Celery has done remarkably well during 
the past three or four weeks, and this in 
spite of the Celery-fly being very prevalent 
when the plants were younger. This pest 
will probably make its appearance again 
in the autumn, when its effects are lar 
more serious than in the spring and early 
summer. As a preventive fresh scot 
should ho strewn over the plants two or 
three times a week. Carefully remove all 
side growths and decayed leaves, and give 
liberal doses of liquid manure in addition 
to ordinary watering. Celery of the best 
quality can never be produced if the plants 
are allowed to suffer from want of water. 
Earthing-up must be done in accordance 
with requirements. It takes from six to 
eight weeks at this season to perfect tlie 
blanching. No attempt should ho made to 
hasten the blanching of the later batches, 
as the longer this is deferred the more 
likely will the plants pass through a severe 
winter unharmed. 

Celeriac should receive every encourage¬ 
ment to grow to a large size ready for lift¬ 
ing by the early autumn. It is hardly pos¬ 
sible to over-water this vegetable, while 
manure in some form should be given liber¬ 
ally. Keep the surface of the soil about 
the plants frequently stirred with the 
Dutch hoe. 

Globe Artichokes. —Plants from which 
the heads have been cut should have the 
old stems and foliage removed, afterwards 
forking up the soil and giving a good soak¬ 
ing of liquid manure. Young plants are 
throwing up their growths, and will he 
greatly benefited hv a supply of manure 
water. These will provide a succession 
well into the present month. 

Onions. —All the spring-sown crops, 
whether sown in the open or raised in heat, 
should shortly he lifted, and after careful 
ripening be stored for the wilder. There 
are many methods of storing, lmt none 
equals that of roping and hanging up in 
a cool shed. Every care must be taken 
not to bruise the bulbs, especially the 
larger ones, or they will lie sure to suffer 
in consequence. Bulbs with thick necks 
should be put on one side for present use. 

Carrots sown early in April are ready for 
lifting. The roots should he stored in a 
cool, dry shed, placing sufficient sand 
among them to exclude the light and keep 
them moist. Avoid placing the roots too 
closely together, or they will be liable to 
become heated. Beet should he stored in 
the same manner. . If Beet is allowed to re¬ 
main in the ground too long it becomes 
coarse and unfit for use. 

Turnips. —Proceed with the thinning of 
this crop as quickly as possible, and dust 
the foliage in the early morning with soot 
or fine wood ashes to keep the Turnip-fly 
in check. Good breadths of quick-matur¬ 
ing varieties of Turnips may still be sown 
wherever the land is available. Much will 
depend on the weather during the next six 
weeks or so as to the time the roots will he 
ready for use. F. AY. G. 


SCOTLAND. 

Plant houses. —After midsummer it is, 
generally speaking, necessary to overhaul 
plant houses in order that the plants which 
are past their best may l>e removed and a 
little re-arrangement clone. There is not, 
of course, the same interest shown in glass 
structures at this season as is the case 
during winter and spring. Among green¬ 
house plants the range of subjects grown 
for summer decoration has been more 
limited than usual. The generally-met,- 
with Pelargoniums (Zonal), Begonias, and 
Fuchsias, which have been in good form 
for some time, were picked over and re¬ 
arranged. Begonias, as usual, have been 
fairly satisfactory, and will remain in good 


order over a considerable time. In addi¬ 
tion to these popular plants, some use is 
made of Diplacus glutmosus, Vallota pur¬ 
purea, Static-os, and similar things, while 
among fiuc-foliaged plants, Traclcscantias, 
Abuti Ions, and a good selection of 
Coleuses are showy and useful. Campanu¬ 
las (blue and white), Lobelia Kathleen 
Mallard, Verbena radicans, Isolepis 
gracilis, and other plants of a drooping or 
trailing habit are useful for furnishing 
edges of stages. Quite a good effect has 
lx’eii obtained by dotting among a collec¬ 
tion of Adiantums in a small span-roofed 
bouse such things as Hydrangeas, which 
have been purposely delayed, and a few 
good pots of Vallota purpurea. Other 
plants useful in a similar way are Galtonia 
eandieans (four or five bulbs in a pot), 
Slivpt.oearpi, ancT Gloxinias. These last 
associate well with Ferns, but they must 
be well grown. The Chimney Campanula 
is useful at this time, and while it is now 
late enough to sow- seeds for next autumn’s 
display, root cuttings, if got in without 
delay, will make equally satisfactory 
plants. If any hard-wooded plants are 
noticeably requiring a shift, it is better 
to attend to this at the present time, in 
order to avoid any danger of starvation. 
Something, of course, in cases where shift¬ 
ing is not considered to be judicious can be 
done by the use of stimulants, especially 
clear soot-water. This will lie found ex¬ 
cellent for such things as Azaleas and 
(es})ccially) Camellias. Cuttings taken 
from cut-back Fuchsias will now' root 
readily in the propagating pit, or, indeed, 
in a cool, shaded frame. Gesncras for 
winter-blooming in the stove ought now to 
receive attention. The old G. cinnaharina 
is useful grown either singly in a 5-inch 
pot or when five plants are accommodated 
in a 10-ineh pan. G. zebrina, with its 
prettily marked foliage, is equally useful. 
Those plants require much the same soil 
and treatment as Gloxinias or Achimcnes. 
Bouvardias are sometimes planted out dur¬ 
ing .summer, and lifted in early autumn. 
It is better not to follow this practice if 
it can he avoided, for there is generally 
some difficulty in getting these plants re¬ 
established when potted up. Young plants 
intended to bloom in 5-inch pots, if placed 
in cold frames and carefully ventilated, 
will make thrifty growth and ripen the 
wood well. These may confidently ho 
relied upon 'to give a good return in the 
way of bloom when housed for the winter. 

Hardy flower borders.— In the course of 
the week a run through with the hoe dis¬ 
posed of seedling weeds, and, what was of 
more importance during the present rather 
prolonged period .of dry weather, has, by 
loosening the soil, tended to cheek evapora¬ 
tion. The display just at this time is very 
fine. (Xnc of the most charming plants in 
bloom is the Caucasian Scabious. It is 
not, however, to he relied upon in some 
districts, as it perishes during the winter. 
Tn such cases it is advisable to treat it 
like the Coreopsis, and raise it from seed 
annually. It docs not scorn to lie gener¬ 
ally known that S. caucasica comes quite 
true from seed. Such is the c-aso, how¬ 
ever; and seeds sown now, or even a little 
later, will readily germinate, pricking off 
the seedlings when strong enough into a 
bed in a well-exposed, but sheltered, place. 
These, if transplanted in spring, will make 
fine clumps, which will bloom in the course 
of next season. The dry weather has em¬ 
phasised the value of some plants as 
drought resistors. Among these may be 
mentioned t lie Holoniums, Budbeckias, 
Everlasting Peas, Helianthuses, Staticos, 
and Lysimaehias. Now is the time to 
mark any plant or plants which it may he 
necessary to shift during the winter or 
next spring. 

Tomatoes. —It is customary as the fruit 
begins to ripen to remove some of the 
more obtrusive leaves. This is, if carried 
out within moderate l>ounds, quite a com¬ 
mendable practice, but anything like the 
wholesale defoliation which one sometimes 
sees ought to he tabooed. In cold houses 
pick ^ 1<?y 
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reach the top of the stakes or trellis. Top* 
dressing will probably have been already 
attended to, but if the plants appear to be 
in need of further support, artificial stimu¬ 
lants can be given. At all times let the 
air be dry ana buoyant, as stagnation in 
the atmosphere is almost sure to induce 
one or other of the diseases to which Toma¬ 
toes appear to be liable. 

Fruit picking. —The heavy crops of 
Gooseberries must be attended to, and as 
Raspberries, now ripening rapidly, require 
almost daily attention, the picking makes 
some call upon the limited amount of 
hands. Picking is, in a general way, 
undertaken immediately after the routine 
morning work is finished, and continued 
till mid-day, this leavifig the afternoon 
free for other work. 


Peaches on walls are being attended to 
as becomes necessary. Any gross or badly 
placed shoots are cut out as the work pro¬ 
ceeds, and those which are retained are 
tied in such a way that they interfere as 
little as possible with the fruits. Hale’s 
Early is beginning to ripen, and has been 
netted in the course of the week. The 
dry weather has given place to gentle 
showers, and, taking advantage of these, 
a little artificial manure was given to trees 
of Stirling Castle. Royal George, and 
Dymond, all of which have finished the 
stoning process. 

Fruit-trees in pots under glass ought to 
be carefully studied as to their require¬ 
ments in the way of moisture when the 
crop is approaching the ripening stage. 
No more liquid manure is permissible, and 
the syringe must, meantime, be with¬ 
held.* Plums ripened under glass are 
superior to anything from the open, and 
the ease with which regular crops can be 
secured from trees in pots is a further 
recommendation to those 'who may have 
room to spare. The check upon growth 
which results from the curtailment of root- 
run disposes Plum-trees in pots to ferti¬ 
lity, and in their early stages they can be 
placed together quite closely. After the 
fruit is well set, and as more space is 
needed, some of the trees can be plunged 
out-of-doors, where they will succeed per¬ 
fectly well. When crops are gathered 
from any variety of fruit-trees grown in 
pots, the plants should be placed out-of- 
doors in order that the wood may ripen. 

Vegetable garden. —There is never any 
distinct lull in kitchen garden work, and 
with the approach of autumn there is 
always plenty to do. Spent lines of Peas, 
if it can be done at all, ought to be re¬ 
moved as soon as the pods are cleared off. 
Cabbage and Cauliflower stumps may, 
similarly, be cleared off, and the straw of 
Broad Beans. French Beans ought to be 
regularly picked, and surplus pods pre¬ 
served in salt or by bottling. We are pre¬ 
serving surplus Cauliflowers by the latter 
method during the present season, the 
crop being excellent. Early and second 
early Potatoes should now be got up, but 
if the area is not very extensive it may 
l>e as profitable to leave the tubers and to 
lift them as required. Should the ground, 
when cleared, not be needed, it may be 
roughly levelled, and such manure as is 
considered necessary can be wheeled on 
and spread over it with a view to early 
digging. An Asparagus bed of consider¬ 
able age, having ceased to be profitable, 
the plants were during the week grubbed 
out. Afterwards the bed was lightly dug, 
or, rather, pointed over, with a view* to 
levelling it, and raked down. The space 
thus secured has been utilised for the prin¬ 
cipal sowing of auttimn Onions, the varie¬ 
ties being, as usual, Ailsa Craig and Cran¬ 
ston’s Excelsior. In addition, and in the 
same place, good sowings of Brassicas were 
made, these including Cabbages Ellam’s, 
First and Best, and Enfield Market, Cauli¬ 
flowers Early Erfurt, Walcheren, and 
Autumn Giant, Dalkeith Brussels Sprouts, 
and a good strain of dwarf Kale. 


Utilmae 


Garden 




BEES. 


AUTUMN FEEDING. 

Feeding bees during late summer and 
early autumn is generally advisable, and 
any objection to it, on the score that it 
makes bee-keeping expensive, is pure non¬ 
sense. If bees have not a sufficient store 
of food to carry them through the winter, 
which they would have had if the supers 
had been left on, they ought to be provided 
with it. If the bee-keeper refuses to sup¬ 
ply the want it is a case of premeditated 
murder by starvation. There is no better 
investment than money spent thus In nor¬ 
mal circumstances, for the simple reason 
that at least 100 per cent, return for money 
is probable, even now when sugar is Od. or 
7d. a lb. In addition, the stock is forti¬ 
fied against winter dangers. 

The objects aimed at are, firstly, to com¬ 
pensate the bee for the winter store of 
which it has been deprived by the owner. 
An insufficient quantity of stored food is 
the cause of the death of many stocks of 
bees during the winter. Secondly, bees 
are fed at this time of year to encourage 
the continuance of breeding after the 
honey-flow has ceased, in order to have as 
large a number of bees as possible to hive 
through the winter. Winter dwindling is 
caused by lack of food, and however much 
spring stimulative feeding is practised, it 
cannot make up the loss entailed through 
neglect in providing artificial autumn 
nourishment. Besides, the best source of 
warmth for a bee is a bee. Therefore, 
multiply them if possible for this reason 
also. 

Autumn feeding should be completed by 
the end of September. Be most careful to 
use ohly pure cane sugar, and make the 
syrup to the usual recipe, namely, one 
part water to two parts sugar by weight, 
one pint water to 2 lb. (or a trifle 
more) of sugar, with a teaspoonful of 
vinegar to hinder granulation. Ix't the 
syrup boil for a minute or two, and add 
one teaspoonful of Bacterol when the 
cyrup is just warm. Guard carefully 
against burning the syrup. Give it to the 
bees every evening in a warm state and as 
plentifully as they will take it down. The 
reason for giving the syrup freely is to 
enable the bees to get it sealed over before 
the cold weather arrives, because unsealed 
stores will ferment (see this column August 
11th). If feeding be commenced at once 
provide only about a quarter of a pint of 
syrup each evening untU the middle of Sep¬ 
tember unless the weather becomes cold, 
when it must be given as stated above. 
This restriction will serve as a stimulant 
to gathering in the daytime what further 
nectar is available. The bees will cease to 
feed artificially when they have filled their 
combs below. B. R. II. 


BOOKS. 


“A FLORA OF KERRY.”* 

It is pleasant to see this about the flora 
of one of the most interesting parts of 
Ireland. As to its plants, the only home 
in the Jtritish Isles of that noble evergreen 
the Arbutus. It is the work of a capable 
Irish botanist, and is thoroughly done. 
The book is well printed, and in Ireland, 
as it should be, as there was good work 
in that way once done in Ireland, and we 
hope will be again. Botany is not our 
theme, and we can only say the book is 
one worth having by all interested in the 
subject. 


* U ? Reginald W. Scully, I L.S. Dublin: Hodges, Figgis, 
ana Go. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Questions. —Queries and answers are in¬ 
serted in Gardening free qf charge if corre¬ 
spondents follow these rules : All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the Editor ©/“Gardening, 
63, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, W.C. 2. 
Letters on business should be sent to the Pub¬ 
lisher. The name and address of the sender 
are required in addition to any designation he 
may desire to be used in the paper. When 
more than one query is sent each should be on a 
separate piece of paper, the name ami address 
being added to each. As Gardening has to be 
sent to press some days in advance of date , 
queries cannot ahoays be replied to in the issue 
immediately following their receipt . We do not 
reply to queried by post. 

Naming plants. — All who wish their 
plants to be rightly named should send fair 
examples of each—the stem , leaf, flower, or fruit. 
(Snippets of leaves and points of shoots are use¬ 
less. ) Not more than four plants should be sent 
in any one week by the same correspondent. 
Where more than one kind is sent they should be 
numbered. Of conifers the fruit should always 
be sent. 

Naming fruit. —Several specimens in dif¬ 
ferent stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We haw 
received from several correspondents single speci¬ 
mens of fruits for naming, these in many cases 
being unripe and otherwise poor. We can under¬ 
take to name only four varieties at a time. 


PLANTS AMD FLOWERS. 

Hardy annuals for the winter (Annual). 
—The keeping of hardy annuals sown out¬ 
doors over the winter to bloom in the 
spring depends very much on soil and 
situation. If your soil be sandy, and site 
not cold and bleak, no doubt you may be 
able to winter outdoors Nemophila, Mig¬ 
nonette, Gilia tricolor, Collinsia bicolor, 
Shirley Poppies, Centaurea Cyanus (Corn¬ 
flower), Chrysanthemum segetum, Limnan- 
thes Douglasi, Silene pendula and S. com- 
pacta, Saponaria calabrica, etc. These 
are but some of the many hardy annuals 
that, sown the third week in August out¬ 
doors, will ordinarily winter well. 

Everlasting Peas (Pea)- —There is no 
Everlasting Sweet Pea. True Sweet Peas, 
so called because of their beautiful per¬ 
fume, are annuals. The chief kind of 
Everlasting Peas is Lathyrus grandiflorus. 
This variety carries rich reddish-crimson 
or magenta flowers in pairs only. Then 
there is Lathyrus latifolius, which pro¬ 
duces reddish-purple, pure white, delicate 
pink, and other coloured flowers in great 
profusion, in bunches or spikes of a dozen 
or so. This is the commonest Everlasting 
Pea. The white is specially beautiful. 
Flowers of these have little perfume. Tne 
roots are perennial, and once planted 
should be left untouched for several years. 
L. latifolius seeds freely, and plants can 
easily be raised if sown in the early spring. 
The other kind does not seed. Portions of 
roots have to be planted in the winter. 

FRUIT, 

Raspberries ( Gloucester ).—Good summer- 
fruiting red varieties are Baumforth’s 
Seedling, Hornet, Superlative, and Perfec¬ 
tion. Good autumn-fruiting sorts are Alex¬ 
andra, Belle de Fontenay, and November 
Abundance. The autumn-fruiting varie¬ 
ties should be cut to the ground in the 
spring, as they fruit on the wood of the 
current year. 

One-crop Strawberries (AC).—Your idea 
as to the value of young plants of Straw¬ 
berries for producing when more closely 
planted a fine and early crop of fruit has 
long been put into practice. Many of our 
leading private gardeners make it a rule 
to plant early runners of early varieties 
on warm borders about 12 inches apart 
each way. This is done usually as soon as 
early Peas or Potatoes have been taken oil 
the ground iSi July. Th9 plants are then 
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put out after the ground has been forked 
over.^ They produce an early crop and 
very fine fruits. Then when over, the 
plants are cleared off, the ground is 
manured, perhaps sown with Spinach or 
Turnips, and in the winter is trenched 
and manured again for Peas or Potatoes. 
But this plan is not practicable in market 
culture. In these cases it pays best to 
allow the plants to remain on the ground 
and carry three crops, then clear them off. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Manure for Roses {Leigh ).—Take of sul¬ 
phate of ammonia 1 lb., and add it to 4 lb. 
of superphosphate of lime. Mix well 
together and applv 3 oz. to the square 
yard, hoeing or forking it in at once. Re¬ 
peat the dose in from four to six weeks. 
You can also purchase a ready com¬ 
pounded manure from dealers in garden 
sundries, etc. Apply this as directed by 
the vendors. 

SHORT REPLIES. 

C. G. L .—We have never used Moss 
fibre and shell for growing bulbs in in the 
second year, and doubt very much if it 

would be advisable to do so.- C. M . P .— 

Seo reply to “Richard Palmer,” re 
“Silver-leaf in Plum-trees,” in our issue 

of July 14th, 1917, page 387.- Lionel S. 

Sweeney .—See note in “Food” columns .re 

“Storing Marrows,” page 478.- J/. 

Philip. —1, If the ground lias been well 
manured there is no need to trouble about 
a mulch between the rows. A slight appli¬ 
cation of nitrate of soda or sulphate of 
ammonia in the spring when growth is on 
the move will be beneficial. 2, It is too 
late to do anything to help the Swedes and 
Carrots. 3, The Turnip leaf, judging from 
the crushed specimen you send us, has been 
attacked by aphides. Syringe with 

Quassia extract.- A Lady Gardener .— 

You will find a full description and illus¬ 
trations of the wireworm and the click 
beetles in Miss Ornierod’s “Manual of 1 
Injurious Insects,” which can be had 
through any bookseller, or you may be able 
to pick up a second-hand copy.-- Canter¬ 

bury .—See article in our issue of August 
25th, page 464. 

Names of plants _ M. L.— 1, Francoa 

sonchifolia; 2, Epilobium hirsutum* 3, 
Asclepias curassavica; 4, Harpalium 

rigid uni.- Rugby.— 1, Red Valerian 

(Centranthus ruber) ; 2, Leycesteria 

formosa.- T. H. C. —1, Eragrostis ele- 

gans; 2, Briza maxima - 3, Santolina in- 

c-an a; 4, Eryngium alpinum.- Hugh .— 

1, Gesnera tubiflora: 2, Fittonia argvro- 

neura ; 3, Diplac-us glutinosus.- C. B .— 

1, Coronilla glauca ; 2, Hemerocallis fulva ; 

3, Lysimachia vulgaris; 4, Centaurea mon- 

tana alba.- C. K. R. —1, Lobelia cardi- 

nalis; 2, Sedum album; 3, Coronilla varia. 

- S. It. H. —1, Stachys lanata; 2, Scabi- 

osa caucasica; 3, Geranium Endressi; 4, 

Centaurea ragusina.- S. C. —1, Spar- 

tiuin juneeum; 2, Veronica Andersoni: 3, 
Azara microphylla ; 4, Gaultheria Shallon. 

- K. M 1, Epimedium pinnatum ; 2, 

Alonsoa ineisifolia ; 3, Epilobium angusti- , 
folium ; 4, Bocconia cordata.- G. Ross .— i 

1. Dictamnus Fraxinella; 2, Thalictrum 
adiantifolium ; 3, Sedum Sieboldi variega- J 

turn ; 4, Veronica Travcrsi.- J. L. —1, i 

Streptosolen Jamesoni; .2, Inula Helenium ; ' 
3, Veronica spicata; 4, Leycesteria for- i 

inosa.- Iranhce. —1, Swainsonia galegi- 1 

folia; 2, Galcga officinalis alba; 3, Hemero- 
callis aurantiaca; 4, Echinops ruthenicus. 
- C. S. Smith. —1, Scabiosa ochroleuca ; 

2, Poterium Sanguisorba.- H. S. G. —1, 

Splimraleea pedata, often erroneously , 
called S. Munroana; 2, Looks like Corn 
Cockle (Lychnis Gittago, but no flower re¬ 
mained ; 3, Linum nervosum; 4, Andro- : 
nieda (C'assiope) tetragona.—-—IF. Howe .— J 
From the description you give, the plant 
you refer to is, no doubt, the Tulip-tree j 
(Liriodendron tulipiferum). I | 

Names of fruits. — Pomum. —1, Beauty of 1 
Bath ; 2, Gladstone -3, Devonshire Ouar- ' 

renden.- V. —Apidips^ 1, EarKI Mar- . 

garet £2, Hank’s C%lu|,0 Qj Q W 


British-Grown 

Bulbs 

and 

Paper Shortage. 

In order to conserve supplies of pnper 
for essential and other purposes pro¬ 
moting Food Production, Bees Ltd. will 
not issue Bulb Catalogues this season. 
Customers are therefore referred to the 
full pnge advertisement which appeared 
on this page in last week's issue, and are 
invited to make up t heirorderstherefrom 
or to write to Bees Ltd. for a reprint, 
which will be sent gratis and post free. 

Early Seed Potatoes. 

Guaranteed Scotch Grown. 

True to name. Free from disease nnd 
blight of all kinds. Make sure of your 
supplies for next planting season by 
ordering now, for autumn deli'cry. 

Write lor List of sorts and prices. 
Special terms to allotment Societies 
ordering in bulk. 

Roses & Plants. 

New Cata'ogu«s will not be issued, 
but a list of revised prices may be ob¬ 
tained gratis and post free. Applicants 
who do not possess Bees' l ist season's 
Rose and Plant Catalogue may have a 
copy if they will kindly make immediate 
application. 


Select your Roses from my Coloured Charts 
illustrating 50 varieties direct from 
photographs. 


Colchicums & Crocus Species 

For Immediate Planting. 


COLCHICUMS— 

Autumnale album 


n ii plenum, 1/- 

eac.h .. 106 — 

„ plenum .. .. 3/6 20/ 

„ maximum .. 3- 17/ 

„ mixed .. 1/6 10/ 

Bornmullerii.2/6 15/ 

(•iganteum .2/6 15 

Speciosum .2 6 15 

„ album, 1/6 each .. 10/6 70 

,, maximum (T.S.), 

L6 each.. .. 15 - — 

Veratrifolium. 3 6 20/ 

CROCUS SPECIES. 
Autumn-flowering— 

Asturicus .3 6 — 

Clusii .16 7/1 

Grajcus.2!/- 10/- 

Ochroleucus .16 7/1 

Kalzraannii .16 8.'. 

Siculus.1/6 8/ 

.SpecioHiis Aitchisonii — 7 6 & 


Tingitanus . 

16 

7/6 

Zonatus . 

— 

6/- & 7/- 

inter-flowering- 

Aucberii. 

2'- 

126 

Cancellatus var. Damascenus 

4- 

_ 

Chrysanthua. 

1 6 

10- 

,, fii8CO-tinctU8 .. 

3/- 

20 - 

Hyemalis. 

16 

8/- 

Jsauricus. 

6- 

40- 

Vitellinu* . 

a- 

20/- 


Sprinsr-flowerlng- 


/r.riU8 . 

Aureus. 

.. - 
.. 1/6 

7T5 


Bannaticus 

.. 3- 


_ 

Heufelliarius 

.. 2/- 

10 6 

_ 

Kotschyanus 

.. 3- 


— 

Maesiacus 

.. 3- 

17 6 

— 

,, stellaria 

.. 14 

7 6 

_ 

Versicolor obacurua .. 

.. 26 

15- 

_ 

,, violasceus .. 

.. 1/- 

6/- 

— 


| Complete Collection, with descriptions, will be found in 
Bulb List, which will be posted on application. 

T. SMITH, Daisy Hill Nursery, NEWRY. 


■gSDEt 

VSANJtAJOt 


,/ Slugs 
v Slugs 


BEFORE PLANTING BE SURE TO WRITE FOR MY 

ulostrateo C . 

'NfERtSt. jfo. AT *LOG\)t 



T*tf, Y LL KEEP YOU DRY! 

BEACON OILSKINS never fail to keep out the wet. 
That s why they are worn by hundreds of farmers, game¬ 
keepers, and other outdoor men, women, nnd children. 
You should wear them if you want weather comfort. They 
aren't sticky like ordinary oilskins. We return your money 
nt once if they don't satisfy you. The Beacon Booklet will 
show the style which suits y<*u best. Men s Coats from 10 - 
tip; Children's. 106 up; Ladies' smart Oilskirs, 21 -; Sou'¬ 
wester* from 19; Long Leggings from 3- Send postcard 
to-day for this Free Booklet of “ We it her Comfort. "—Send 
now before you forget —to BARBOURS, LTD . 65. 
BEACON BUILDINGS. SOUTH S HIELDS. _|lj 

PRIMULASI PRIMULAS I PRIMULAS! 

45th year of Distribution. Our well-known magnificent strain. 

Cinerarias, Calceolarias, etc. 

2s. p -r do/..; 12s. 6J. per 100, carriage paid. 

JOHN STEVENS & SON, Nurseries, Coventry. 

"DANES’ BRITISH BULBS. — Narcissus 

Barri oonspicutw, 2s. 6 ».; Emperor, 5s. 6d. ; HoreUeldi, 
5s. 6d. ; Plie isant-eye, Is. 6d. ; Double White, 3s.; Tulips 
Clara Butt. 6s. ; choice mixed May-flowering. 5s. Gd. ; 
Freesias refract i (white) nnd I eitchliui (yellow), 2s. ; 
Aconites, 3s. All per 100; 25 of a sort nt 100 rale 1,ilium 
cnndiduni, 2s. 6d. and 4s. doz. Please send postcard for 
Catalogue NOW of Plants and Bulbs, as we can only send 
tins year to those who apply. 10s. orders carriage paid.— 
K _S. BANKS. Seanier-road . Scnrbnro'. 

T he apple in orchard and garden^ 

. '—Containing full account of its culture, with special 
chapter on Apple Cookery. Price 6d.; bv post, 81 — 
PUBLISHER, 63, Lincoln’s Inn Fiolds, W.C. 2. 


“SANITAS” POWDER 

will rid your Garden of Slugs and 
protect your Seeds and Plants from 
other pests such as Worms, Rats, 
Mice, Sparrows, Cats, &c. 

Leaflet and Free Santpla 
with instructions Free. 

6d. & l/-Tins& 15 /-per Cwl.ff.or. London) 

01 all Chemists. Stores and Nurserymen. 

THE “SANITAS” CO.,Ltd. 

) Limchouse, London, E. 
Awarded Medal at Royal Horhcullural 
Exhibition. 1 qii. _ 


FIREPROOF PORTABLE BUILDINGS. 

« U V jjyy f . Tenant’s Fixtures. 

L Indestructible, Cver- 
v lasting, Waterproof. 

Dwellings, Bungalows, 
I W. Cottages, Schools. Offices, 
1 L Woikshops. Stores. Pnv- 
" 1 C ilions. Huts, Shelters, 

*~ Stables, Oarages, Hospi- 
— 1 1 111 - ■ • tals, Factories, Hangers, 

etc., etc. Estimates, plana and specification for every 
description of Building, free. 

FIREPROOF BUILDING CO,, Ltd., 
741, Old Kent R oad, LONDON, 8.E. 15, 

WATERPROOF CAPE-COATS.—Splendid 

" * garment for all outdoor workers. sporUmen, and 
others; originally made for Colonial Mililary. Limited 
quantity for quick sale, 9». 9d. each, post free. Honestly 
worth double. State length and whether fawn or khaki.— 
A. BELLABY, Bel|ier, near Derby. 

The latest dav for renoiviner Advertisements 
is FRIDAY. 9 a.m. 


SANKEYS^POTS 

"VGhe BEST and Cheapest*. i 

5l*A quantity of each ilit required and have " carriage paid " 
quotation ("carriage’' frequently amount* to half value ol 
good*), or write for Price Lilt, free. 

SPECIAL POT5 of all descriptions. bulb bowl, and Fern 
Pane from 2d. each. 

RICHARD SANK/EY A SO/V, LT9, 

Bui well Pblw SefiP 1 N OTTINGHAM. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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BATLISS 

JONES & 
BATLISS 1” 






FOKKMOST FOR 

30 Years. 


MANURE 


8 x 6in. .. .. 266 45- 12,14.15,16.18.\ 

9 x 7m. 29 - 47 6 20. 52 24 x 12m. j 72 

10 x 8in. 32 6 59- ' 16 tj 7 - 18 ‘ 20 x \ 

12.13.ll.15x8in. 35- 61 - 1B ™ o; 44 - 75- 
11,12.13,11 x9i». 366 62 3 | Vfim ’ j 

12.13. 11 x loin. 39 - 67 - j 20,22, 24 x 15in. 1 

13x11 in. .. . 40- 68- 18. 20. 22, 21 x 46/- 79- 

16,18,20 x lOiii. 1 mo nn lfiiii. 

16,18.20*llinJ“ 1 20,22.24 x 18iu. 48 - 82 - 

PTJTTY. Ro*i «ofL-lcwt.,146; lcwt.,7 9; Jowt., 
4 6; nibs.,26. 

DIAMONDS. 7 6 an.l 10/fl each. 

GLASS CUTTERS. 6 wheel, 1'6 each. 

BEST MIXED PAINTS.—7-lb. lever tins. White, 
19 J stone; ordinary colours, 7/- per stone. 


Boilers 

FOR ECONOMY. 


AT POPULAR PRICES. 

The moBt reliable substitute for stable manure, mixed 
by our special process, is cleaner to handle, ami gives 
better results, and ready for immediate use. Highly 
recommended by all Horticultural Societies, as specially 
adapted for mixing with the soil in preparing for tlio 
Spring and Summer Crops. 

Sent on receipt of P.O. 56 lbs., 2s. 6d. ; 1 owt., 3s. 6.1,; 
2 cwt., 6s. 6d. CARRIAGE PAID 60 milei by rail. 
Over that add 3J. per cwt. for every 50 miles, or part. 

A. W. MAS KELL & CO., Ltd., 

MASKELL’S WORKS, Dirleton Road, West Ham. 


LIST 82x Of 
Complete Appa¬ 
ratus post freo. 


Ltd., 

65. Southwark St. 
LONDON, S.E. 1. 


BURTON ST.. HULL. EsUb. 1313. 


FLOWER SHOW FIXTURES, 


LATEST 


BOILERS. 

THE VICTOR 

A N I - 

THE PARK. 

Lists of Pipes and 
Fittings Free. 


SEPTEMBER. 

September 11.—Royal Horticultural Society's Dahlia Show. 

15. Oswaldtwistle Horticultural Society. 

" 24.—National Chrysanthemum Society's Execu¬ 

tive Committee; National Chrysanthe¬ 
mum Society’s Floral Committee. 

„ 25.—Royal Horticultural Society’s Vegetable 

Show. 

OCTOBER. 

October 2.—Royal Horticultural Society’s Fruit Show (2 
days). 

,, 8.—National Chrysanthemum Society's Floral 

Committee. 

„ 9.—Royal Horticultural Society's Committees. 

22. — National Chrysanthemum Society’s Executive 
Committee; National Chrysanthemum 
Society's Floral Committee. 

,, 23. Royal Horticultural Society's Committees. 

„ 29— National Chrysanthemum Society s Floral 

Committee. 


Ltd. 

DKNM8 Iron 
Works, 


BEAUTIFUL 


THE ST0URBRIDCE HEATING 


APPARATUS 

FOR GREENHOUSES, 
CONSERVATORIES. Ac. 
Most economical and efficient. 
This apparatus has attained 
great popularity. Made at our 
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FROM CALIFORNIA. 

As account of the flora of the mountain 
canyons debouching on the Great Mojave 
Desert may be of some interest to you. 
The first canyon visited was that of the 
Little Rock Creek, 3,000 feet elevation at 
the mouth. In the lower parts grew two 
annual Gilias, the flowers, g inch in dia¬ 
meter, white and purple respectively, 
totally hiding the foliage. Here grew 
Mimulus cardinalis and M. luteus, two or 
three species of (Enothera, and a hand¬ 
some plant belonging to Boraginaceic pro¬ 
ducing racemes of lilac-coloured flowers 
on long 4 feet to G feet spikes. The prickly 
Poppy (Argemone) grew” here in profusion. 
Purple and white Phacelias were plentiful 
further on, and a beautiful annual with 
clear pink flow’ers, each § inch in diameter, 
was numerous, together w’ith a flower 
resembling that of a Nemopldla, but bright 
purple with a white eye The handsome 
canyon Lupin (L. cytisoides) grew along 
the stream, producing spikes 18 inches 
long covered with its pink flowers, while 
nestling among the Willows was the 
Large Scarlet Columbine (Aquilcgia trun- 
cata). Many species of Buckwdieat (Erio- 
gonum) cari>eted the upper slopes among 
the Yuccas. 

After camping here a week I moved to 
Big Rock Creek, fifteen miles to the east 
and at a good deal higher elevation. The 
flora here w’as quite different nnd much 
more luxuriant. As I ascended among the 
Sycamores and Alders I found many oi<\ 
friends. Here grew Fremontia californica, 
larger by far than any I had seen before. 
One plant measured 10 inches at the base 
and 4 feet to first branch. They were in 
full flowei, the great golden-yellow blooms 
each 2\ inches across, completely hiding 
the foliage. This is certainly a prince 
among shrubs. It grew in profusion, 
covering the slopes with a golden mantle. 
The Yuccas w’ere also remarkable for their 
size, one measuring over 15 feet. Calo- 
ehortus Kennedy!, 2 feet tall, was growing 
among the rocks. Among the dwarfer 
shrubs were White Sage, Cleome lutea, 
and Buckwheat, while along the stream 
Mimulus, Columbines, etc., held sway. 

The rock plants were most interesting, 
Diplaeus glutinosus, the dw’arf lemon- 
coloured variety, grew wiierever it could 
find a footing among the rocks, along with 
Zauschneria californica latifolia, just 
coming into flower. A rock Geranium with 
spikes of pink and wiilte flow r ere grew’ on 
the perpendicular w’alls—a really hand¬ 
some thing. In company with it a Coty¬ 
ledon, with orange-red flow’ers, and a hairy 
rock Fern w’ere growing. The Wallflower 
(Cheirnnthus angustatus) wras also in evi¬ 
dence with its bright yellow flowers. 

After a stay of a week I reluctantly 
packed up and slowly moved back to the 
silent stretches of Sage, Brush, and 
Yuccas. J. Harry Johnson. 

3,713 S. Hoover St., Los Angeles, 

Digffl^Google 


NOTES OF THE WEEIG 

Actinidla ohinensls in fruit.—I see fruit 
on Actinidia ehinensis about the size of 
Walnuts. Can you or any of your readers 
tell me if it is likely to ripen? Tl*e plant is 
not on a wall, but on a Yew-tree facing 
south. The plant tried to set seeds last 
year, but they dropped off w’lien they got 
to the size of small Cherries. It is the 
hermaphrodite form.— Cornisiiman. 

Prunus Pissardi fruiting. —I have found 
one fruit on Prunus Pissardi, and I write 
to ask if this is unusual. It is about the 
size of an ordinary Plum, and is of a 
beautiful rich red colour. Would it be 
edible?—J. B. Ward, Box, Wilts. 

[It is not at all unusual for this to fruit 
in favourable districts and warm seasons. 
The fruit is pretty, but the flavour is poor, 
aud wfe have never heard of its being used 
for cooking.— Ed.] 

Montbretias.— These are now blooming 
freely and add greatly to the interest of 
the hardy flower borders. There are many 
varieties of recent introduction, but, good 
as these new Montbretias are, I cannot 
help thinking that they are just a trifle 
coarse, aud for ordinary border purposes 
I prefer the older kinds, such as M. Pottsi, 
M. crocosmimflora, and their varieties 
Fiery Star, Gerbe d’Or—in fact, the 
lighter-sprayed Montbretias generally.—A 
Scottish Gardener. 

Pratla angulata.— ’This is a first-rate, 
semi-prostrate creeper for moist, shady 
places in the rock garden. The foliage is 
of a fresh, pale green, and the white, 
Lobelia-like flowers are produced in pro¬ 
fusion throughout summer and autumn. 
These are followed by plum-coloured 
berries about as large as Peas. P. angu¬ 
lata, or Lobelia littoralis, as it is some¬ 
times called, is probably not hardy in all 
places. Has any reader succeeded w’ith 
the Himalayan species, P. begoniaefolia?— 
A. T. Johnson. 

Horse Chestnut.— There is much misuse 
of this wrong term of late. The tree is 
not a Chestnut in any true sense, and the 
use of the word leads to the frequent but 
needless epithets w’hen speaking of the 
real tree (i.c., Sweet Chestnut, Spanish 
Chestnut, etc.). In view of its beauty, 
quantities of food, and value of its timber, 
the Chestnut is the noblest tree of Euroi)e, 
aud in no need of any name but its own. 
The best English word for what we call 
the Horse Chestnut is the Buckeye, the 
American word for the tree.—W. 

Liilum Henry). —This has bloomed freely 
with me this year in a London suburban 
garden. It is a form that readers of 
Gardening w ? 1io care for Lilies should 
grow, and may be described as a variety of 
L. 8peciosum, which was formerly called 
L. lancifolium. The stems rise to a height 
of 5 feet or G feet, bearing a wealth of 
flow r ers much like those of L. speciosum in 
aspect, almost identical, in fact, in shape, 
and rich apricot-yellow. It has been called 
the yellow L. speciosum, and is in beauty 
at this time, continuing until quite the 
autumn to appear in plenty.—P. T. 

. Pavia macrostachya is one of the few 
shrubs that flower late in the season. 
When in full bloom it is a fine picture, the 
flow’ers being produced with great freedom 
and in dense plumy spikes. The growth is 
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spreading and the foliage abundant, in rich 
contrast to the wealth of bloom. It is a 
native of North America, and should be 
given ample space to spread out in its owu 
characteristic way, whilst it will succeed 
in quite ordinary soil. Among many other 
flowering shrubs it is certainly the most 
beautiful and hardy, and is as.fragrant as 
it is fine in form of leaf and flow’d*. 

8weet Amber or Tutsan.— This (Hyperi¬ 
cum Androsminum) has proved one of the 
most free-flowering of all the sub-shrubby 
Hyi»erieums. It rarely exceeds 1 foot in 
height here, growing on a very dry ledge 
of the rock garden, and never suffers from 
drought in the driest and hottest weather. 
The foliage is of a good rich green and 
the large golden flowers, in form more like 
those of II. Moseriauum than H. calyci- 
uum, are produced in abundance from June 
to October. So far H. Androssemum has 
not shown any inclination to winder into 
forbidden territory, a grievous fault in the 
old St. John’s Wort.—A. T. J., N. 

The Flame Hasturtlum (Tropaxdum 
speciosum).—This charming climber is the 
easiest thing to grow if you give it the 
right spot, otherwise it is one of the most 
obstinate and difficult. For some years it 
refused to do anything but sulk here, but 
a new Lily bed having been made on the 
north-w'est side of my garden, a plant was 
put in and it has raced away with extra¬ 
ordinary vigour, and is now covered with 
bloom. People with a warm, dry aspect 
and hot soils should give the Flame 
Nasturtium a north aspect and a good 
depth of cool loam and leaf-soil. Plant the 
roots 8 inches deep in April, mulch with 
peat and leaf-mould, and water w r ell during 
drought.—A. T. Johnson, N. Wales. 

Clematis Viticelia. — WJiile certain 
French raisers of the Clematis have de¬ 
voted some attention to raising varieties 
of Clematis Viticelia, their cultivation in 
this country has been hindered by the 
taste for the hybrids belonging to other 
classes, as, compared with these, the 
smaller flowers of C. Viticelia and its 
varieties are comparatively insignificant. 
It is but seldom I come across O. Viticelia 
or its forms in Scotland, and the other 
day I was pleased to see in the garden of 
Mr. E. A. Hornel, Kirkcudbright, a really 
fine plant of the type literally laden with 
the deep purple-blue drooping flowers.— 
S. Arnott. 

Bulbs in permanent positions.— One of 

the beet features of hardy flower garden¬ 
ing is that of permanent plantations of 
bulbs, naturalised in positions w’here they 
can remain undisturbed for years. There 
are many advantages attending this kind 
of gardening, not the least of which is that 
as the plants, or groups, become estab¬ 
lished a much better display of flow’ers is 
possible than by any system of perpetual 
lifting and replanting, w’ith its attendant 
amount of labour. Constant shifting, in¬ 
deed, in the case of bulbs has been proved 
to be worse than labour lost. Another ad¬ 
vantage is that positions that have hitherto 
lain waste can be utilised and converted 
into attractive spots in the garden. 

Rose Mrs. David MoKee. —I took a great 
fancy to this creamy-white rose, and it 
hastened the fate of Frau Karl Drusehki, 
which all w’ent on the flreheap. I tried 
my favourite on the Dog Brier, the one 
used by the trade, and also on Rogh 
laxa I got from an Edinburgh nursery; in 
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both cases a poor result. I put a few cut¬ 
tings in in September two years ago, and 
now I am well pleased to see them hand¬ 
some, stately plants, twice the size of the 
“ worked ” plants, and with larger flowers 
and a bolder habit. They grow in a free 
loam in the place where the cuttings were 
put in. I hope to remove the plants care¬ 
fully in October and with them help form 
a bed of my favourite Roses rooted in the 
same way.—W. 

Zauschneria californloa.— It is some¬ 
what strange how partial this plant, which 
has been frequently referred to of late in 
these pages, is to some gardens and soils, 
growing almost as a weed in some in¬ 
stances and in others almost refusing to 
grow at all. Usually in a light, sandy, 
loamy soil the plant grows freely, and 
where it does this it is one of the most 
acceptable of plants for the rock garden at 
the present season. Indeed, I know of 
nothing to compare with it for brilliancy 
of colour, and for this reason alone it is 
worthy of special culture. In some few 
instances the plant increases too freely, 
and in its ardour encroaches on other im¬ 
portant subjects. Such, however, are rare. 
A deep and fairly rich sandy loam and a 
warm, well-drained position in the rock 
garden or border are, perhaps, the best 
place for it, and if these prove favourable 
a tuft will carry quantities of its vermilion- 
scarlet flowers for some time. In gardens 
where clay soil exists it will be found a 
good plan to provide it with special soil 
and good dra inage. In very severe winters 
I have found a shovelful of Coeonnut fibre 
over it keeps the plant secure from frost.— 
E. 

Iris for water-side.— Wishing to enjoy 
these plants in some pools I have, please 
tell me as to good kinds. 

Amongst the Irises for the water- " 
side you cannot do better than try 
some of the following :—Iris sibirica 
orientalis, I. Delavayi, I. s. o. Em¬ 
peror, I. lscvigata alba, I. s. o. Snow 
Queen, and Iris spuria lilacina, which, 
growing about 3 feet high, are very 
free and beautiful. Such kinds as 
aurea, monaurea, Monnieri, and Sliel- 
ford Giant are good on account of 
cqlour and height. Iris hevigata alba 
is on the' dw'nrf side, but a very beauti¬ 
ful white Iris. I. Wilsoni, growing 
about 3 feet high and a clear yellow in 
colour, is also good. If you have never 
grown the miniature Iris gracilipes, 
which is only about G inches high, try 
it by the side of a half-shady, cool, 
stone edging. It is a perfect little 
plant w’hen in flower, and smothers it¬ 
self in bloom.— Robt. W. W t allace. 

If in doubt about the quality of the above 
I suggest seeing the collection of these 
and other Irises grown by Messrs. Wallace 
at Colchester.—W. 

Eucryphias in Cornwall.— I see in your 
issue of August 18th “ D.’s ” mention of 
the two Eucryphias here. Both trees are 
flourishing. E. cordifolia felt the severe 
wind of the winter and spring, but has 
quite recovered. It is covered with buds, 
shortly to open. The height is 19 feet, 
diameter 9 feet. E. pinnatifolia is covered 
with blossom, now dropping, owing to oc¬ 
casional showers of rain, but is a fine tree 
21 feet in height and 20 feet in diameter. 
It faces north, and w r as moved some fifteen 
years ago by my late husband, Mr. T. B. 
Eolitho, as it w’as not doing w’ell in a 
more favoured position. There is in the 
garden one of the same age facing south 
and half the size. We consider it a hardy 
shrub. Several tender shrubs have suc¬ 
cumbed during the spring; Grevillea lougi- 
folia, a fine standard, was killed, as was 
G.j Preissi. Eifryops jrk t -jpquL'te gone; 


Acacia pendula and A. platyptera are 
shooting from base, so are Clethras and 
Laslandra macrantha. All Camellias 
proved hardy, except reticulata, but that 
came through and flowered on the w r all. 
Embothriums and Guevinas are all right. 
Several climbers planted last autumn on 
house exposed to the east are none the 
worse for the weather, among them Cassia 
corymbosa.— Frances Bolitho, Trewidden, 
Cornwall. 

Some late Sedums.— An easy first in 
stature and beauty, S. spectabile is now 
opening its countless flowers. These 
masses ef rosy colour, so well set-off by 
the soft, glaucous green of the fleshy 
leaves, are a great acquisition to any gar¬ 
den at this season. In almost any aspect, 
soil, or situation this Sedum may be relied 
upon to do well. Few flowers are so at¬ 
tractive to bees and butterflies as this, and 
its “drowsy syrups” appear to have a 
distinctly demoralising effect upon the 
former. The variety S. s. atro-purpureum 
I do not consider nearly so good as the 
type, the purplish foliage and stems de¬ 
tracting from the crimson tint of the 
flower-heads. There are other kinds, S. 
spectabile Brilliant being one of the best, 
but I still prefer the soft chalky tints of 
the old one. Another good late Sedum is 
S. Sieboldi. Its bluish leaves, in whorls 
of three, are margined with crimson in 
summer, changing to a beautiful coral-red 
towards autumn. Pink flowers are borne 
in clusters at the ends of the G-inch arch¬ 
ing stems in August. S. Sieboldi has a 
good habit and is best planted in sunny 
clefts of the rock garden, where its flowers 
and foliage will not get soil-splashed in 
rainy weather. Though often seen in pots, 
this species appears to be perfectly hardy. 
S. Ewersi is not unlike the foregoing in 
habit, colour, and form, but blooms a trifle 
later. Given the same treatment as S. 
Sieboldi it is worthy of a place among the 
more lowly of the dry-loving rock plants.— 
A. T. Johnson. 

Primula hybrid.— One of the most in¬ 
teresting Primulas that has bloomed with 
me this season has been a plant obtained 
from a private garden, which appears to 
be a hybrid between Primula Bulleyana 
and Primula pulverulenta. It was one of 
a number which had been raised from seed 
sowm as P. Bulleyana ; these, w r hen planted 
out in groups, came up almost alternately 
P. Bulleyana and this much more lovely 
coloured hybrid, and, being in some 
number, they made a remarkably fine com¬ 
bination. A large quantity of P. pulveru¬ 
lenta flow T ered alongside the P. Bulleyana 
from which the seed w r as taken, and this 
very beautiful form is evidently the re¬ 
sult of a natural crossing of the two 
species* The resulting hybrid plants are 
stronger both in leaf and flower-stem than 
P. Bulleyana, the plant I have throwing 
up stout, stems nearly 4 feet high, and 
having from seven to nine flower w’horls. 
The flowers are of a bright velvety yel¬ 
lowish rose, with a deep yellow' eye, and 
in my opinion a much more pleasing colour 
than in either of the two Primulas from 
which it seems to have originated. The 
flower whorls open.out from the bottom 
gradually, tier after tier, similar to P. pul¬ 
verulenta, etc., until they ultimately reach 
the top. Owing to the gradual succession 
of the flow r er w'horls the period of bloom¬ 
ing is extended for quite a month in an 
ordinary season. I understand this is a 
known form, but I am not sure whether it 
has been named. I notice a form cata¬ 
logued as P. pulverulenta Mrs. Berkeley, 
but one could hardly include under this 
description plants raised from seed taken 
from and sown as P. Bulleyana.—T. 
Ashton Lofthquse, Linthorpc, Middles¬ 
brough. 


FRUIT. 

FAILURE OF PEACHES AND 
APRICOTS. 

I save two Peach-trees and an Apricot- 
tree in a cold house facing due south. 
The Peaches are Amsden June, and had 
a good show of blossom and fruit* but the 
latter never came to any size though it 
ripened and w r as of good flavour. The 
Apricots were no larger than a Czar Plum. 
Would it be from want of water in the 
e$rly stages or nourishment earlier in the 
year? The Peaches have made no new 
growth.. I have plenty of good fowl 
manure. Would you kindly tell me when 
to apply this, if it is feeding the trees re¬ 
quire?—E. P. K. 

[The Peach-trees not having made any 
growth show clearly that they are in 
bad health. This may be due to the 
trees having been overcropped, or it 
may be the root system is out of order as 
a result of the soil in the border having be¬ 
come worn out. If it a rises from overcrop¬ 
ping, the trees, roots included, have been 
overtaxed and will require a season’s rest 
to enable them to recuperate. The Peach, 
as you no doubt are aware, fruits on the 
young w’ood made during the previous sea¬ 
son, so the trees cannot in any case bear 
fruit next year, On the other hand, should 
the unsatisfactory condition be due to the 
second-named cause the remedy is to lift 
the trees, lay them in by the heels outside 
for a time, remove the old worn-out 
soil, and construct a new border consist¬ 
ing largely of good turfy loam with a 
liberal quantity of lime-rubbish, burnt soil, 
and wood-ashes mixed with it. The border 
should be from 2 feet to 2 feet G inches in 
depth, and place 9 inches of drainage 
material, such as brick-bats, etc., iu the 
bottom. If the roots are few' and un¬ 
healthy it would pay you to discard the 
trees and plant new ones in their place, 
but if the roots are healthy lay them out 
in a nearly horizontal position in the new 
border and arrange them so that the top¬ 
most layer is within G inches of the sur¬ 
face. An alternative measure, which, 
although not so satisfactory, may perhaps 
serve to rejuvenate the trees is to remove 
the surface soil to as far as the trees ex¬ 
tend in all directions and deep enough 
until roots are met with, and replace it 
with similar compost to that already men¬ 
tioned, with an addition of well-rotted 
horse-manure in a half-dried state and free 
from worms. This should encourage free 
root action and lead to a corresponding 
amount of young growths being produced. 
The same kind of compost, minus the 
manure, will answer for the 

Apricot, which should be dealt with in 
the same w r ay, os lifting is, we should say, 
unnecessary in this case. If the tree does 
not make much grow'th add some bone- 
meal, a 7-inch potful to each barrow-load 
of compost required. Make the compost 
quite firm, this being essential as it pro¬ 
motes a firm, short-jointed, fruitful 
growth. Both should have organic manures 
supplied from the surface only, and when 
in a growing condition, the best time to 
apply them being after the young fruits 
are swelling off and again w'hen they have 
stoned and the crop has been thinned down 
to safe numbers. If a concentrated arti¬ 
ficial fruit manure is used this may be 
applied at three different periods, t.e., 
when the trees are about to start growing, 
after the fruit is set, and again after 
stoning is complete. Fowls’ manure may 
be employed, but as it is very powerful it 
should be mixed with ten times its bulk of 
dry soil and kept in a dry place until 
wanted. This should be lightly sprinkled 
on the surface in a similar manner to arti¬ 
ficial manure just before, applying water. 
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Both Teach and Apricot trees, when in a 
healthy condition, require a great deal of 
water when grown under glass, and the 
borders should be kept in an equable state 
of moisture the year round. Except when 
in flower and when the fruit is ripening 
the trees should on every favourable occa¬ 
sion be w T ell syringed, as it is very neces¬ 
sary that the foliage be kept clean and 
healthy. Lifting and the re-making of the 
border, or top-dressing, as the case may 
be, can be undertaken when the trees are 
about to shed their leaves. We must leave 
you to decide what course is best to pursue 
under the circumstances, and make pre¬ 
paration for it accordingly, so that the 
work may be carried out quickly.] 


We can think of nothing else that would 
cause the trouble, unless it is that you 
have either been over-dosing the roots 
with liquid or artificial manure or perhaps 
mixed too much of the last-named with the 
compost. Any of these would induce the 
foliage to flag when under the influence of 
sunshine. The remedy in the first-men¬ 
tioned instance is obvious, and if you have 
been over-watering, supply the roots with 
just enough for their needs and no more 
until the leaves can withstand the suu. 
There is no hard-and-fast rule as to when 
water should be applied, this deiiending 
on the amount of growth made and the 
number of roots present in the compost. 
The greater the amount of roots and of 
top-growth, the oftener is water needed, 
and vice vc.rsd. To a practical man the 
appearance of the soil is a sufficient guide 
as to when water is required. With re- 


sionally. Is it too late to prune now’? 
The grow’ths aTc very thick.—R. F. 

[No, it is not too late to carry out the 
necessary thinning of growth in regard to 
Peach and other wall-trained fruit-trees; 
also the summer pruning of bush and 
pyramid trees an the open. The sooner 
this is taken in hand in both cases and 
brought to a conclusion the better for the 
trees, as the season is now getting ad¬ 
vanced.] 

Small fruit crops in Scotland.— Straw¬ 
berries generally, especially late varieties, 
have been inferior both in bulk and in size 
of berries. This is, no doubt, attributable 
to the long period of dry weather during 
June-July, and, perhaps, partly to the fact 
that the plants suffered through the winter 
and spring. It is curious to note the be¬ 
haviour of Gooseberries within a compara¬ 
tively small area. For example, in a large 
garden less than eight miles from this 
place there is not a fruit. Here the crop, 
always abundant, is this year remarkably 
so; in fact, branches have been broken 
down by the w r eight of fruit. On the other 
hand, not for fifteen years have Black 
Currants been so thin, while in the place 
above referred to there is quite a satis¬ 
factory crop. In both places Red Currants 
and White Currants are all that can be 
desired. Raspberries are quite an average 
crop, but they are rii>ening rather irregu¬ 
larly, so that small pickings on any given 
day are, at present, the rule. The season, 
therefore, will be more prolonged than 
usual—a good failing. Morello Cherries 
are particularly good.— W. McGuffoo, 
Balmae, Kirkcudbright. 


MELONS DOING BADLY. 

I am growing some Melons in a span- 
roofed house. I planted them on a ridge 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


ROCK, ALPINE, BOO, FERN) AND 
WATER GARDENS. 


TRIALS WITH FLOWER GARDEN 
EDGINGS. 

X.— The Dwarf Lavender. —Of my edg¬ 
ings none meet with more approval from 
the visitor than the Dwarf Lavender. It 
is not only more comjwict than the usual 
forms, but with a deeper, prettier colour. 
The Lavender, growing and seeding freely 
over a vast area on the W’armer sloi>es of 
the Alps and in many lands around the 
sea, varies much, and to that habit we owe 
this and other forms. It is easily increased 
by pulling the plants to pieces or by cut¬ 
tings. The dwarf Lavender makes a neat 
edging in the fruit or kitchen garden 
where the large forms might be in the 
way, and the flow’ers, borne abundantly, 
are useful for cutting. W. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Increasing the Aubrietia _Mr. Jenkins 

has done good service by his note on page 
449. It is not the amateur alone who is 
frequently unsuccessful in propagating the 
Aubrietia from cuttings. I remember 
once visiting a large hardy plant nursery, 
and the proprietor told me that he was 
very unsuccessful in propagating Aubrie- 
tias from cuttings. Mr. Jenkins advo¬ 
cates detaching the new shoots with a heel 
from the parent stem. This is good ad¬ 
vice, and I believe that neglect of this is 
mainly responsible for the losses of 
Aubrietia cuttings.—S. Arnott. 

Paronychia capitata.— This is a very 
dwarf trailing plant that should be seen as 
it grows naturally among the boulders and 
sand at the edge of a moraine or the tor¬ 
rent bed. There, where it is really at 
home, it covers the sand and much of the 
boulders with the daintiest carpet of tiny 
green growth, profusely sprinkled with 
creamy-white heads of flower that are 
chaffy and overcasting-l^ke.in texture. As 
a setting for other plants it is peculiarly 
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The dwarf Lavender as an a 


gard to stimulants, if these have anything 
to do with it, cease applying them until 
the health of the plants improves. If you 
have put too much artificial in the soil, 
you can in this case do nothing. Keep a 
steady bottom heat of 80 degs. both night 
and day—as it is only at night that this 
is needed—and a day temperature ranging 
from 75 degs. to 85 degs., the latter in 
bright weather. Syringe morning and 
afternoon, moisten the paths, etc., several 
times a day when bright, and close in the 
afternoon early enough to secure a tem¬ 
perature of 90 degs.] 


six weeks ago, and they are now between 
2 feet and 3 feet up the trellis. The soil 
is a fairly stiff loam, with 2 inches of 
manure on slate slabs, but the plants do 
not grow as I should like them. The 
leaves are thin, and flag with the sun. I 
give plenty of air, and keep the house 
clamped down. I made the si il firm, and 
the plants are short-jointed. I turn the 
liot water on under the slates at night, and 
keep a temperature of about 70 degs. I 
have grown Melons for several years in 
heated pits with good results, but this is 
the first time I have tried them in a house. 
I should be pleased if you could tell me 
how to improve their growth.— Bert. 

[The flagging is due either to the soil 
being too dry or the reverse condition- 
most likely the latter. This, accom¬ 
panied with too little bottom heat (70 degs. 
is at least 10 degs. Jfio* low), woulS cause 
the foliage to flag wbai(J(te sfcJ Js^fnes. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Treatment of fruit-trees. —Owing to fre¬ 
quent changes of gardeners during the 
summer my fruit-trees—Peaches, Apri¬ 
cots, Plums, and Nectarines—have been 
neglected, merely nailed in a little occa- 
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attractive, especially when one sees tufts 
of a dwarf but large-belled Campanula 
emerge from the frothy foam, or brilliant 
gold patches of Lotus purpusillus that con¬ 
trast with deep purple Campanula pusilla 
or compact tufts of Tunica Saxifraga that; 
here shade from clear rose to pure white 
in the earlier stages of growth and flower. 
Here (Nice), where the sun is almost 
African in its power, it replaces very ad¬ 
vantageously the well-known Areuaria 
balearica, where rocks are so hot at mid¬ 
day that the hand is scorched and tender 
or moisture-loving plants would wither 
and die.—E. H. W. in Garden. 


INDOOR PLANT8. 

THE AFRICAN LILY 
(Agapanthus). 

The African Lily is of a very accommodat¬ 
ing nature, and forms a valuable addition 
to greenhouse plants at this season. 
Added to this, large masses, when grown 
in tubs, are very striking when stood in 
the open ground, on terraces, and similar 
places. It is not thoroughly hardy, except 
in the more favoured parts of these 
islands, but as it becomes almost dormant 
during winter, it may at that season be 
kept in sheds, coach-houses, or similar 
spots, provided they are safe from frost. 
Established specimens seldom need to be 
disturbed at the roots, hence the soil in 
w’hich they are planted should be of a good 
lasting nature. Turfy loam, with, if neces¬ 
sary, a little leaf-mould and sand, forms 
a very suitable compost. The plants 
should have frequent doses of liquid 
manure during the growing season. 
Agapanthuses, being often raised in quan¬ 
tity from seeds, there are many different 
forms, and many varietal names have been j 
bestowed upon them. Occasionally, the 
names of giganteus and maximus have 
been applied to a fine, bold selection from 
the type, but all individuals are not of 
equal merit. In colour, too, a marked dif¬ 
ference exists, some being of a much richer 
blue than others. In direct contrast to 
these, we have the pure wiiite variety 
albus, of which there are two distinct 
forms, one being totally deciduous and the 
other partially so, as in A. umbellatus 
Itself. Seedlings between the white and 
blue forms show a great variety of tints, 
but I prefer those of a clear, decided 
colour. Other kinds are the double- 
flowered flore-pleno, whose light blue blos¬ 
soms seldom open in a satisfactory manner, 
and Mooreanus, which forms a low tuft 
of narrow, dark-green leaves, but the 
flower-scape Is taller in proportion to the 
size of the plant than in the others. The 
flower-head is almost globular, and the 
blossoms deep blue. This is the hardiest 
of the Agapanthuses, and becomes totally 
dormant in winter. It is sometimes known 
as minor, which is a different plant. The 
latest addition to the Agapanthuses is A. 
Weillighi, known also by the specific name 
of inapertus, and given an Award of 
Merit by the Royal Horticultural Society 
in 1913. The flowers of this, which are of 
a pleasing shade of deep blue, are more 
tubular and drooping than those of the 
common form. W. T. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Treatment of Hydrangea.— I have in a 
ot an old plant of Hydrangea, which has 
orne some fifteen trusses of bloom this 
year, and has been frequently cut down. 
Should I cut off tho blooms below the first 
leaf-bud?-—R. F. 

[Cut off the old fknver-heads down to the 

the plant 
he leaves 


have fallen keep the soil fairly moist, but 
avoid an excess of water. In winter cut 
out any old and exhausted w T ood, but do 
not interfere with the stout shoots termi¬ 
nated by prominent buds. Early in March 
the plant should have doses of liquid 
manure about every ten days.] 

8tephanoti8 floribunda fruiting. — I 
quite agree w f ith the editorial note on page 
435 with regard to the fruiting of the 
Stephanotis. If allowed to develop, the 
large fruits or seed-pods weaken the plant 
considerably. When they are ripe the out¬ 
side of the fruit splits, and it will be seen 
that the seeds are furnished with silky 
appendages, which enable them to float in 
the air. They are very interesting, but, 
as stated on the above page, the raising of 
seedlings cannot be recommended except 
as an experiment. I once raised a number 
of seedlings, all of w'hich grew away very 
strongly. They covered a considerable 
space before they flowered; indeed, some 
of them did not reach that stage as I lost 
patience and destroyed them. Anyhow, 
there was not one worth keeping, as none 
of them was as satisfactory as a good 
form such as the Elvaston variety, which 
has been propagated by cuttings for 
generations. It will flow’er well in a com¬ 
paratively small state. The note with re¬ 
gard to its being wintered in a cool green¬ 
house is of especial interest, as the 
Stephanotis is so generally treated as a 
stove plant. Still, the conditions must 
have been favourable, otherwise the fruits 
would not have set. Such an experience 
will probably lead to its being tried under 
cooler treatment than it usually has.— 
W. T. 

Shaded greenhouses. — We have now 
reached that period of the year when it is 
important that anything in the greenhouse 
which imi»cdes light should be cut away. 
This refers more particularly to climbing 
plants about a roof, some of which are of 
rampant grow'th and soon smother any¬ 
thing if allowed to go too long without the 
knife being used. To permit such to con¬ 
tinue to ramble results in most cases of 
plants on the stages below becoming drawn 
and weak. Opportunity ought, therefore, 
to be taken of cutting away all superfluous 
shoots of climbers. It is surprising what 
a difference is quickly manifested in a 
house wdiere the roof has an annual clear¬ 
ance in this way. Winter-flow’ering plants, 
such as Primulas, Cyclamens, Cinerarias, 
etc., which are now r about to be removed 
from frames to greenhouse should have a 
good start, and this cannot possibly be 
where gloomy surroundings, consequent on 
heavy foliage on the roof, impede light. 
Creepers have an advantage in shading 
from the scorching heat of summer, but in 
these shortening days it is an entirely 
different matter. Now we should en¬ 
courage the plants growing in the house by 
permitting all the light possible, and in 
seeing that the glass on the roof is clean 
and free from leaves that may have ad¬ 
hered to it. It is often attention to simple 
details like this that leads to success with 
many plants that yield cheerful blossoms 
in wdnter days.— Leahurst. 

Aral la Veitchl from cuttings. — In 

answer to “Kirk’s’' inquiry re Aralia 
Veitchi, I came to the conclusion that it 
was not so free-growing on its own roots 
as when grafted. The plants in question 
were a foot high six months after being 
struck. At that time I left Dumbleton 
Hall, so cannot say how they have gone on 
since.— E. Parker. 

Franooa ravnosa. —Large specimens now 
need careful attention in regard to water¬ 
ing, otherwise the development of the 
flower-stems, which are fast pushing up, 
may be arrested and tne racemes become 
distorted in consequence.—A. W. 


OUTDOOR PLANTa 

HARDY FLOWER NOTES. 
Anthericums. —The value of these for the 
flower garden is great. The pity is that 
A. Liliastrum majus, the finest of the 
family, is not quite so reliable as might be 
desired. It is apt to disappear without 
apparent cause, and I have noticed that 
this usually happens after a very dry sum¬ 
mer. It is one of those things that ought 
to be grown in a group of a dozen or score 
of roots, and w'hieh should become in the 
course of a couple of years so thoroughly 
at home as to obviate the necessity for 
frequent transplanting or perennial re¬ 
newal. 1 have no doubt that in some soils 
this result is easily obtained, but in mine 
a portion of the plants has died away after 
a season of apparent good health. I have 
a light soil to deal with, in which bulbous 
plants generally do well, and I should 
think that it was too porous for this hardy 
plant, only that I have seen it flourishing, 
with no diminution of blooming, from year 
to year in soil verging on sand. I have an 
idea that it can only bo maintained in 
normal vigour in some soils by periodical 
transplanting. Heavy winter rains make 
the soil close and sour in the course of a 
couple of years, the consequence being that 
the roots cannot work freely in the grow¬ 
ing time. Periodical lifting with a deeply- 
stirred, well-enriched rooting medium is 
the only remedy for loss of vigour. 

Geum IIeldreichi is one of the brightest 
garden flowers we have. It will do very 
well on the level where the soil is not 
heavy, but its right place is among the 
rock plants, where elevation increases its 
effectiveness. It may also be successfully 
grown on a bank if stones are bedded in 
round to keep the roots cool in summer 
and prevent the soil being washed away 
from the crowns. Although this Geum will 
remain healthy for some years withont 
transplanting, it gradually pushes itself 
upwards, so that the crown and a portion 
of the rootstock are exposed, in which case 
it is apt to suffer during periods of hot, 
dry w'eather. Top-dressing with leaf- 
mould will do much, but lifting every other 
year and planting in fresh soil are the 
true w ? ay to maintain strength and enable 
this dwarf but strikingly hardy plant to 
show its true character. 

Onosma albo-roseum. —Not the equal 
of its relative the Golden Drop in effective¬ 
ness, and in my experience, at least, not 
quite so robust, this species has its charms 
and is a good companion. It possesses a 
quiet beauty which would probably appeal 
to those who do not measure the value of a 
hardy plant by the display of colour it 
affords. Apparently it is by no means diffi¬ 
cult to permanently establish, and is suffi¬ 
ciently hardy to be deemed a reliable rock 
plant. It is evidently one of those plants 
that the amateur with limited experience 
in alpine plants may take in hand with a 
good prospect of success. I grow it in 
light loam and leaf-soil, with a little brick 
rubble, and only about a foot above the 
ground-level, but in a general way I should 
advise that it be given a more elevated 
position, especially in northern districts. 
The drooping flowers would also be better 
displayed. 

The double Clammy Lychnis may be 
safely treated ns an ordinary border plant 
where the soil is fairly light, and is com¬ 
monly regarded as such, but this and the 
typical single-flowered form never appear 
to do themselves justice under such cir¬ 
cumstances. In order to be fully impressed 
with the value of this L 3 dmis it should 
occupy a position w’ell above the level and 
in the open where it gets abundance of air 
and sunshiny. :Indntimate association with 
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taller-growing things it has a rather weary 
appearance, the stems, not so robust ns 
they should be, and the flowers lacking in 
colour and substance. I am of opinion that 
this is one of the finest hardy dwarf- 
habited plants in cultivation. It is not 
only beautiful in itself, but can be used to 
create a fine effect. I once had a group of 
about a score of plants grown in the man¬ 
ner above indicated, and the effect of a 
hundred or more trusses of bloom was 
very striking. The stronger the flower- 
spike the more numerous and larger will 
the flowers be. There is one thing to be 
borne in mind in connection with this 
plant, the flowers being large and numer¬ 
ous in proportion to its stature, there is 
liable to be a certain amount of exhaustion 


after blooming. As soon as the flowers 
fade the stems should be cut off, and, 
should the weather be very dry, a good 
soaking of water should be given, other¬ 
wise the crowns are apt to lose strength. 

J. CORNHILL. 


AMONG THE HARDY FLOWERS. 

HeMEROCALLIS AURANTIACA MAJOR. —This 

Day Lily gives a good deal of trouble to 
many, owing to its shyness of flowering. 
I have not found any difficulty so far in 
growing it, the trouble coming in when we 
are hoping to see it fiow’er. My opinion is 
that this Day Lily needs to be well estab¬ 
lished before it will flower with any free¬ 
dom. Some of my friends hold the con¬ 
trary view, and exp ress the belief that it 
shoul(J be divided to 


get it to bloom. It has very big apricot 
flowers, which I have seen almost 5 inches 
across, and when a plant has a few of 
these oi>en at a time they are most strik¬ 
ing. It w’ould be interesting to know if 
other growers have found the same diffi¬ 
culty. 

IIeuchera brizotdes c.racilltma. — Un¬ 
like Heuchera snnguinea, which I find a 
difficulty in flowering with any freedom, 
this one blooms freely, bearing good spikes 
each about 2 feet long, of graceful rosy- 
crimson flowers. True, these are small com¬ 
pared with the blooms of II. sanguinen, 
but the spikes of flow’er are far more use¬ 
ful for cutting, and can be utilised in many 
ways in the house. I find it does quite 
well in dry soil, and is a never-failing 


bloomer which one can plant w r ith satisfac¬ 
tion. I divide my plants in the spring. 

Funkia Si EitoLDi .—So far as I know, 
there are only two varieties, but there may 
be others. One, w hich has deeper-coloured 
flow’ers than the others, is called coerulea, 
but the one I grow’ is named pallida. The 
large, bluish-grey foliage is very pleasing 
in the border, and it also does w’ell by the 
water-side. To secure the finest foliage 
slight shade is an advantage, and this point 
should be borne in mind w’ith this and 
other Plantain Lilies. 

Eryngium planum.— Sea Hollies, apart 
from their w’orth in the border, are speci¬ 
ally valuable for cutting, and it is much in 
their favour that the flow’ers dry w r ell and 
stand over the winter when not in water. 
Some of the bigger-flowered species are 
particularly valuable for this puri>ose, but 


this need not make us neglect those with 
smaller heads of flowers. Eryngium 
planum is one of those. The flower-heads 
are light blue, rather globular in form, 
and Thistle-like in their general appear¬ 
ance. The leaves, not so large as those of 
E. alpinum, are smooth and flat. In my 
garden E. planum is generally close on 
3 feet high. 

September verms later planting. — I 
should like to have the opinion of readers 
who have tried both September and later 
planting of hardy plants as to the respec¬ 
tive merits and demerits of each. My at¬ 
tention w r as first drawn to it by going into 
the garden of an experienced amateur 
growler of hardy plants in early Septem¬ 
ber and finding it in a state of dismantle¬ 
ment. Whole borders had been lifted, the 
plants divided, and replanting partially 
effected. The result at the time was most 
disappointing, as all late bloom was prac¬ 
tically extinguished, or at least much de¬ 
stroyed. Such late-flowering plants as the 
Michaelmas Daisies and others were 
spoiled for the season, and the usual 
beauty of the borders no longer in evi¬ 
dence. Next spring I w r as amazed to see 
how w r ell the plants had done and how 
completely the appearance of the garden 
had been improved. The ow T ner then told 
me that he had a great number of bulbs in 
his borders, and that the earlier he could 
deal with them the better. By moving 
them in early autumn he had more satis¬ 
factory results from his other spring 
flow'ers than if he had delayed until 
October, as so many do. 

An Amateur of Hardy Flow’ers. 


DELPHINIUM MOERIIEIMI. 

I have growm many so-called white Lark¬ 
spurs, but none of them can hold a candle 
to this. It is a really good w'hite and 
makes a fine contrast to the blue varieties 
of this good old plant. In habit it re¬ 
sembles the well-knowm D. Belladonna. 

P. E. Wallis. 

Old Stone House , East Grinslead. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Planting bulbous Irises.— September is 
the best month in which to plant these. 
If they are placed in different aspects in 
the garden, and a judicious selection made 
of the best varieties of both the Spanish 
and the English types—the latter is a fort¬ 
night or more later in flowering than the 
former—a display may be had for about 
six weeks. The best rooting medium for 
both types is a light, rich soil that lias 
been deeplv worked. A mistake is often 
made in planting these Irises too thinly. 
A group of a dozen or more bulbs, planted 
at 6 inches apart, produces a much better 
effect than the same number scattered 
thinly along a border. I. (Monea) 
Pavonia (the Peacock Iris) and I. tuberosa 
(the Snake’s Head Iris) are also desirable 
species. They should be given the same 
treatment as that described above. I. 
reticulata histrioides major is one of the 
best garden species, and should be planted 
in a well-drained position in sandy soil.— 
F. W. G. 

The French Willow (Epilobium angusti- 
folium).—I am no admirer of this plant, 
but during the present season an accidental 
occurrence has shown that it has, after 
all, some slight value. When cleaning 
the hardy borders in late spring, a lad was 
told to pull out a clump of French Willow 
which was not required. Instead of doing 
this, he chopped it over with the hoe, with 
the result that now (August 18th) quite a 
dwarf, neat, little clump is in excellent 
bloom, long after the others, both purple 
and white, are over. The plant is, more 
or less, a nuisance in the garden, but I 
was rather pleased with the dw’arf clump 
to which I havei ^sferrlefl.^W- McG. 
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GARDEN FOOD. 


RIDGE CUCUMBERS AND MARROWS. 

Ridge Cucumbers grow and fruit freely 
In the open air here, but the fruit Is often 
bitter, as if it reverted to some evil 
ancestor—a serious drawback. It is curi¬ 
ous thnt not all the fruits are so. A variety 
free of this defect is hard to And. A great 
gain of the Marrows is their freedom from 
any trace of a reversion to evil quality, 
and hence their value as food in the hands 
of a good cook. Marrows are a source of 
good garden food, not half valued and 
neglected as a winter supply. 

The origin of the Marrow and Cucum¬ 
ber has been of interest to botanists, and 
even the most distinguished have failed to 
throw any light upon it. The most valu¬ 
able are annual plants of easy culture and 
Increase. Their existence in tropical 
countries is so frequent that it is impossi¬ 
ble to say if they are wild or of cultivated 
origin. What ifc clear to us who grow 
them is their early collapse, showing their 
tropical origin. Our gratitude should be 
none the less for such a source of valuable 
and refreshing food more evident in 
wanner lands, as in Southern Europe and 
America, where the Melon is grown in the 
open iield, than in ours. All the best books 
can tell us is that for thousands of years 
these plants have given an invaluable sup¬ 
ply of food to the human race. W. 


APPLE CATSUP PRESERVES. 

Apple Catsup. —Quarter, pare, and core 
12 sour Apples. Put into a saucepan, 
cover with water and let simmer until soft. 
Nearly all the water should be evaporated. 
Rub through a sieve, and add the following 
to each quart of pulp: One cup of sugar, 
one teaspoonful or Cloves, one teaspoonful 
of mustard, two teaspoonfuls of cinnamon, 
and one taolespoonful of salt, two cups of 
vinegar, and two grated Onions. Bring 
the catsup to a boil and let simmer gently 
for one hour. Bottle, cork, and seal. 

Apple Conserve. —For each pound of 
quartered and pared Apples allow 1 lb. of 
sugar and £ pint of water. Boil sugar, 
ana water, add Apples, and simmer until 
clear. Take up Apples, lay on plates and 
dry in sun. Roll in sugar and pack in tin 
boxes lined with wax paper. 

Apple chips.— Cut 8 lb. of sweet 
Apples into pieces. Do not pare j add 
4 Id. of sugar and £ lb. of Canton ginger. 
Add sugar and ginger to the Apples, let 
stand 24 hours, add 4 Lemons, cut into 
small pieces, rejecting seeds. Cook slowly 
3 hours. Put into glasses or jars; cover 
with paraffin. 

Preserved Apples. —Quarter and core 
Apples, fill an earthen crock two-thirds 
full, cover and bake slowly for several 
hours. Seal in airtight jars. When ready 
to use stand the jar in a kettle of water 
and heat. They taste like freshly-baked 
Apples when -served with cream and sugar. 
—Helen A. Lynan, in Rural New Yorker. 


POTTED GOUT. 


A Ministry of Food is responsible for issu¬ 
ing this to the papers :— 


How TO DRY FRUIT AND VEGETABLES.— 
Procure sound fruit and vegetables. Wash 
and dry them, prepare according to their 
kind—that is, slice Apples in rings, shred 
Cabbage, slice Carrots and Turnips either 
in rings or shreds, peel and cut Onions in 
rings. The vegetables are best boiled for 
five minutes in slightly salted water, then 
rinsed in cold water, drained, dried on a 
clean cloth, and then spread on trays or 
paper-covered dishes in single layers. 
Treat in a cool oven until shrivelled and 


dry. When cold pack into air-tight tins 
or‘ jars, cover, and store; when wanted, 
soak for some hours>in cold wa^er, using 
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the same water to cook. French Beans, 
Scarlet Runners, Peas, and Broad Beans 
gather when young and on a dry day and 
wipe well. Reject all imperfect veget¬ 
ables. Have ready clean earthenware 
crocks. Place in each a layer of dry salt, 
then a layer of vegetables. Continue until 
the crock is full and finish with a good layer 
of salt. Lay a clean cloth over and cover 
with the lid of the crock. Keep in a cool, 
dry cellar.. Sand can be used instead of 
the salt, but the crocks must then be 
buried about 2 feet deep in earth. 

[Why undergo such cost and care with 
Apples and Cabbage when we may have 
both in a fresh state all the months we de¬ 
sire themt I have all the Carrots and 
Turnips I want fresh from the garden , 
and even any good market might supply 
them. Plunging good garden food into 
tnasses of salt is done in ignorance of 
human physiology. —W.] 


VOTES AND REPLIES. 

8ugar Beet. — Perhaps a correspondent, 
through the medium of garden food 
columns, could give a little information as 
to what is beat to be done with Sugar Beet, 
that is, if used in connection with fruit for 
jam-making, the right pro-i»ortions of Beet, 
fruit and sugar to be used, so that the jam 
is a success. Following suggestions made 
in various papers early in the year several 
rows are to be seen in the majority of 
cottage gardens and allotments, and now 
that the season is fast approaching when 
the roots might be used in the manner 
above noted comes, the information that 
such a mixture is a waste of fruit and 
sugar. Anyone who can write with 
authority on the matter would, therefore, 
be conferring a benefit on the growers, as, 
if useless for jam-making, the roots might 
as well help to feed the pig unless they 
could be made fairly palatable as a vege¬ 
table. It seems a pity not to utilise them 
for the kitchen in some form, but, at the 
same time, folly to spoil other things in 
any experiments. Naturally, when grown 
in the small quantities above stated and at 
some distance from any factory any idea 
of utilising them in the manufacture of 
sugar is out of the question.—E. B. S., 
Hardwick. 

An extra fine Strawberry.— 1 The Straw¬ 
berry planting season is with us again, 
and those requiring a really fine table 
variety should not overlook Laxton’s 
Leader. I have grown it for a number of 
years, and no matter what the season is 
like, Leader never fails. It is a most pro¬ 
lific variety, the fruit of wonderful size, 
good colour, and excellent flavour. Our 
soil is a heavy loam, well cultivated and 
manured; but I also hear excellent re¬ 
ports of this Strawberry from other dis¬ 
tricts. So far as I can see, It has only one 
fault, and .that it shares with the bulk of 
modern varieties—it is but a short liver. 
It gives grand crops for two seasons, and 
then out it must come, or disappointment 
is certain. It is a very dwarf, but sturdy, 
grower, and produces runners in plenty. 
The fruits withstand both rain and 
drought better than most sorts. A really 
desirable Strawberry.— C. Blair, Preston 
House Gardens, Linlithgow, in Garden. 

[T/ifs Strawberry at one time was 
highly thought of on account of the size 
and rich colour of the berries, but the soft¬ 
ness of the flesh is against it in that it docs 
not travel well. —En.] 

Marrow Jam.— A paragraph in your issue 
of August 22nd states that the Liveri>ool 
Corporation has been officially informed 
that “ Vegetable Marrows are not fruit 
within the meaning of the Sugar (Domes¬ 
tic Preserving) Order, 1917.” May I point 
out that this season has been very favour¬ 


able for Marrow’s, which, with the addition 
of a little Lemon or ginger, make a most 
excellent jam, and this, either eaten as 
jam or used in puddings, etc., finds great 
favour. The quantity of sugar required is, 

I believe, not great, and in our country 
households Marrow jam is a great standby 
during the winter, and helps the house¬ 
keeper to solve the question, “ What pud¬ 
ding shall we have to-day?” Is this food 
to be unused?— Ruricola in The Tunes. 

Yellow Tomatoes. —For use in the raw 

state the beet of the yellow’ Tomatoes excel 
in flavour the red ones, yet the yellow 
varieties are seldom grow’n in private gar¬ 
dens, and by the market grower never, so 
that they do not appear in the shops. 
There has in the past been some prejudice 
against them on account of their shy bear¬ 
ing, but now that we have a good selection 
of varieties, such as, for instance. Golden 
Sunrise, yellow Tomatoes should be given 
a trial. Their lack of popularity has, to 
my mind, been fostered by the absurd 
action—or rather lack of action—of market 
growers, few of whom, by any chance, have 
the pluck and enterprise to give the con¬ 
sumer a lead, but are content to be just led 
by the nose by him, and if attacked on this 
score reply by making a positive virtue of 
supplying “ what is asked for,” a phrase 
which appears to embody the antediluvian 
programme of most of them.—F. Herbert 
Chapman in Garden. 

Rowanberries. —The berries of autumn 
are heralded by those of the Mountain Ash 
(Pyrus Aucuparia), and they are already 
assuming their ruddy tints, and where 
birds do not devour them they brighten up 
the landscape for a considerable time. By 
many, Rowanberries are supposed to be 
poisonous, but this is a mistake, as a most 
delicate jelly may be made from them. 
Although sugar for such purposes is scarce, 
yet the recipe may be given for future use: 
.To every quart of berries add one pint 
of water. Boil for thirty minutes, and 
crush tvith a wooden spoon, straining 
afterwards through a coarse cloth wrung 
out of hot water. To each pint of juice 
allow 1 lb. of sugar and the juice of a 
Lemon. Boil the jelly, stirring continu¬ 
ally, until a spoonful dropped on a cold 
plate congeals instantly. Pour into 
warmed jars, and store in a cool, dry cup¬ 
board.—A Scottish Gardener. 

Preserving Vegetable Marrows.— The 

usual method of preserving Vegetable 
Marrows in New Zealand and Australia is 
to allow the fruits to fully mature and 
ripen. They are then slung in a netted 
string bag and hung from the coiling. 
Marrows will keep for a long time by tins 
means. Pumpkins, however, are gener¬ 
ally placed on the top of a shed or back 
verandah in the open air, and keep well, 
but the climate in England would be too 
severe to allow of this being done. When 
cut they are brought indoors. The small 
red Pumpkin and the Trombone Pumpkin 
are generally considered the best keejK*rs. 
Monster Pumpkins, as grown for exhibi¬ 
tion and harvest festivals, are awkward to 
manage, as when once cut they very soon 
start to decay.—H. T. C. 

Colour and flavour In Potatoes.— It 

would be interesting to have the opinions 
of readers of Gardening on the question 
of colour in relation to flavour in Potatoes. 
By colour, of course, is meant colour of 
flesh, not of skin. I favour a yellow- 
fleshed Potato, this apnearing to me to be 
superior to those which are white-fleshed. 
The latter, no doubt, boil better—that is, 
crack their skins when cooked—and are of 
a white and mealy texture, but they ap¬ 
pear to lack the distinctiveness of flavour 
which to me a yellow-fleshed Potato pos¬ 
sesses. Thus, I would prefer, for example, 
Midlothian Early to Puritan, or King Ed¬ 
ward VII. to almost any other white- 
fleshed Potato, of the same season.— 
W. McG. 

Original from 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

DOUBLE-FLOWERED CHERRIES. 
These are among the most beautiful of 
early summer-flowering trees and shrubs. 
The flowers, varying from bright red to 
snowy white, are generally produced on 
small spurs, which spring from the sides 
and ends of the two or tliree-year-old 
branches, and, like all double flowers, last 
longer in perfection than single ones. 

The common double-flowered Cherry 
(Cerasus Avium multiplex).—This, the old 
double-flowered Cherry of gardens, forms 
a large tree with a dense, roundish head, 
loaded in May with drooping double white 


The double-flowered Chinese Cherry 
(Cerasus serrulata).—This forms a small 
tree G feet or 8 feet high, with stout 
branches, having but few laterals. The 
leaves are large, pointed, and quite smooth. 
The semi-double flowers, white at first, but 
before they fade tinged with pink, come in 
bundles on the tw’o or three-year-old 
branches. 

The Japanese Cherry (Cerasus pseudo- 
Cerasus).—In England this is not often 
seen above 20 feet in height, and it is the 
double-flowered varieties that are mostly 
cultivated in this country. They are of 
various shades of rosy-white, and are 
known under such names as Cerasus 
Watereri, C. Sieboldi, etc. A variety, C. 


late summer and early autumn. One item 
necessary for their successful grow’th is a 
sunny position. Another necessary condi¬ 
tion is light, well-drained soil, for any¬ 
thing like a water-logged condition of soil 
about the roots is fatal to success. Propa¬ 
gation is simple, for, in addition to one or 
two sorts being easily increased from seeds 
ripened in the country, they can all be 
raised from root cuttings. Cuttings are 
best taken in spring, sections 4 inches long 
and as thick as a lead pencil being most 
convenient. Keep them the proi>er w\ay 
up, the end from nearest the tree upper¬ 
most, and pot them singly into thumb pots 
or place them in boxes of light soil in a 
warm greenhouse. As soon as new roots 



Azalea bank with group of double-flou'cring Cherries. 


flowers. It is know’ll in some parts of 
England as the double Carone Cherry. 

The doubie-flowered St. Julian Cherry 
(Cerasus Juliana floribus roseis).—This 
forms a tree from 20 feet to 30 feet high, 
the branches ascending when young and 
in age hardly spreading; the flowers are 
semi-double, large, and of a pale rose 
colour when fully open, but of a deep red 
or crimson in the bud. 

Double French Cherry (Cerasus dura- 
einn fl.-pl.).—This makes a robust tree 
30 feet or 40 feet hjgh, wdiicli in May bears 
festoons of Jarge drooping snow-white 
flowers. It is ttie double form of the 


Bigarreau Cherry nmHhe Meresie] Renon- 
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James II. Veitch, is an acquisition. The 
plant is fully a fortnight later in flower¬ 
ing than all known forms of this group, 
while the trusses of deep rosy-pink blos¬ 
soms hang in the greatest profusion amid 
.the light coppery-tinted foliage. 


I SOME HARDY CLERODENDRONS. 
The Clerodendron family is made up of 
numerous shrubs, sub-shrubs, small trees, 
or climbers. Unfortunately, the majority 
are too tender for outdoor culture in this 
country. There are, however, a few' wdiich 
may be grown in many parts of the British 
Isles, w r here, both by flow'ers and fruits, 
they help to make the garden gay during 


and shoots are formed give them as light a 
position as possible, eventually placing 
them in a cold frame to harden off before 
planting in nursery quarters. One or two 
species sucker freely from the roots, and 
such suckers can be removed and used for 
Increase. One species, C. foetidum, usually 
proves most satisfactory if the branches 
are cut down to the ground-line each 
spring, but others do not need regular 
pruning. The available species are as 
follow's :— 

C. Fargesi.— 1 This was introduced to 
Europe nineteen years ago, seeds being 
sent from China by the French missionary, 
Father Farges, to M. Maurice de Vilmorin 
in 189S. It w’a^'ie&iVeli 4h England a few’ 
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years later, and has proved a valuable 
flowering shrub and quite hardy. Grow¬ 
ing at least 10 feet high, it forms a spread¬ 
ing bush and bears, from the points of the 
shoots, in August, good-sized clusters of 
fragrant white flowers which are followed 
by blue fruits. 

C. fcetidl'm is a native of China and 
less hardy than the last-named; in fact, 
the growths are often killed to the ground¬ 
line in winter. During summer strong 
shoots 3 feet high are produced, these in 
September being terminated by large heads 
of attractive rosy-red flowers which pos¬ 
sess a curious fragrance. This fragrance 
Is pleasant from a short distance, but when 
inhaled directly from the flowers becomes 
less inviting. The leaves emit a disagree¬ 
able odour when crushed. 

C. TRiCHOTOMUM, the third outdoor 
species, is a large bush at least 12 feet 
high, native of Japan and China. It forms 
a wide-spreading head, the leaves turning 
purple before they fall. The fragrant 
white flowers are enclosed in red calyces 
which remain until the at first blue and 
then black fruits ripen, adding to the effect 
of the shrub from early August to late Sep¬ 
tember. The heads of flowers are borne 
with great freedom, and usually exceed 
(5 inches in diameter. The chief difference 
between this and C. Fargesi is In C. tricho- 
tomum having a red calyx and the other a 
green calyx. D. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Buddlela variabilis. —Now that increased 
attention is being given to bees, any plants 
to which they are partial are naturally in 
request, and among them the Buddleia 
above mentioned takes a prominent place. 
The two varieties magnifica and Veitcniana 
are probably among the most beautiful of 
flowering shrubs, and should find a place in 
all gardens. They may be grown on a wall 
or given a fairly sheltered sunny position 
in the open or on <the uprights of a per¬ 
gola. Given good cultivation, the racemes 
of flower are long and heavy, and the 
stems, therefore, require a little tying in, 
but only sufficient not to interfere with the 
slightly pendulous character of the raceme. 
The flowers have a peculiarly sweet per¬ 
fume, possibly owing to the amount of 
nectar contained in each tiny blossom. 
These, for their size, have a striking ap¬ 
pearance, especially B. v. Veitchiana. 
Growers who are able to give these Bud- 
dleias a place on a pergola might put them 
in fairly close proximity to a white 
Clematis of a similar flowering season.— 
E. B. S., Hardwick. 

Pyrus Malus floribunda. — Amongst 
flowering trees this deserves a foremost 
place. It is worthy of note how highly- 
coloured some flowers are compared to 
others. ^ At the close of May I saw in a 
garden in North Hants a striking demon¬ 
stration of this. Two young standards 
that liad a drooping habit, in a raised posi¬ 
tion, had brignt-red blooms when they 
opened. Near by were bushes with much 
larger blooms, but almost white when 
open. Some people think soil accounts for 
colour, but it was not so in this case. 
The soil is a sandy loam. I have noticed 
the^same thing in strong soils.—J. C. F. C. 

Spiraea discolor.— It may be noted that 
this Spiraea, alluded to on page 44G, used 
to be known as Spiraea ariaefolia, and as 
such is even now frequently met with in 
gardens. The writer of the article alluded 
to above makes no mention of tins.— 
K. R. W. 


"The English Flower Garden and Home 
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VEGETABLES. 

THE MANURE QUESTION. 
Speaking recently to a farmer on the sub¬ 
ject, he said that manure, like all other 
things in these days, would be more ex¬ 
pensive to the purchaser. In support of 
this, he instanced the high prices obtain¬ 
ing for Oats, Turnips, and feeding-stuffs 
generally, as well as for hay and straw. I 
did not quite follow his reasoning, because, 
being the actual grower of these things, 
their price to him was, of course, prime 
cost only; and, except for a certain ad¬ 
vance in the price of labour, manure— 
which, after all, is a by-product of the 
farm—should not be artificially advanced 
in price. After a rather animated debate 
in which concessions were made on both 
sides, a mutual understanding was 
reached, and one satisfactory to both 
parties. The increasing difficulty of ob¬ 
taining farmyard manure is well known, 
and equally so the scarcity and dearness 
of artificial substitutes. Therefore, as 
much use as possible ought to be made of 
the products to be obtained from garden 
refuse, either by charring or by rotting the 
rubbish which collects throughout the 
season. More use, too, could be made of 
leaves, although in their case the neces¬ 
sary labour, or, rather, the lack of it, 
would be an obstacle. Seaweed in seaside 
districts might be more utilised than is 
now the case, either in a green state, or 
when rotted or burned. The ashes ob¬ 
tained by burning Sea-weed are of high 
manurial value, and on some parts of the 
coast it is freely washed up, and costs 
nothing but the labour of collecting and of 
carting. If any timber-felling is being 
done during the ensuing winter, all the 
useless branch-wood, etc., should be 
burned and the ashes removed under 
cover without delay. This is necessary, 
because the potash which these ashes con¬ 
tain is readily soluble, and if allowed to 
get wet, even once, its value is gone. 
Such ashes are of much use if dug into 
Potato ground. Soot, as is well known, 
forms a very effective manure ; but, being 
of a rather burning nature, it must be used 
judiciously. The parings from the road¬ 
sides in country districts are useful for 
forming the basis of a compound manure; 
but where the roads are now treated with 
tar such parings are of no use whatever— 
indeed, they are dangerous to plant life. 
Some old and fat gardens might, conceiv¬ 
ably be improved were they to receive a 
dressing of lime instead of manure of any 
kind for a season, and flower beds and 
borders would in many cases be Improved 
were a similar course followed. Some, of 
course, are in the happy position of being 
able to procure as much manure as they 
require; but these notes on the value 
of other things may be useful to others 
. who are not so fortunately placed. 

B. K. 


TOTATO NOTES. 

I was much interested in Mr. McGuffog’s 
notes on Potatoes, page 434, August 11th. 
He touches on several points which 
will be of general interest. With 
reference to the non-earthing-up of the 
plants, I have grown some Potatoes 
without any earthing-up being done for 
many years, and always lifted a good crop. 
I do not advocate this plan, as I believe 
in eartldug-up, and have special reasons 
for the non-moulding-up in my case. My 
father once levelled a large hedge bank, 
filling up a deep ditch alongside. He 
dropped Potato sets, nearly 3 feet apart, 
all over the surface of the ground, and 
covered each set by placing a spadeful of 
soil on it, so that the plot had the appear¬ 


ance of being covered with mole hillocks. 
In due time he “ soiled ” the plants—that 
is, divided out the haulm and placed a 
spadeful of soil in the centre. I have often 
heard him say that the crop was the 
heaviest he ever saw, that it only took him 
a few minutes to lift a sack of tubers, and 
that there were very few of accepted seed 
size and smaller. No manure was used. 

Immature seed.— I also remember being 
with him when he, in later years, lifted 
one barrowload of Potatoes of an early 
variety. He found the tubers so Immature 
that he decided to leave the others to 
ripen. In due time they were also lifted, 
and all of seed size saved rotted. The 
immature ones were laid out thinly on the 
granary floor, and became almost as green 
as Grass, not one tuber decayed, all bore 
excellent sprouts in the following spring, 
were planted, and yielded a good crop. 
Mr. McGuffog’s reference to the old man 
and the latter’s opinion will interest many 
growers. Many cultivators pay close 
attention to the “ greening ” and winter¬ 
ing of the early sorts, but not enough I 
think to the greening of tubers of late 
varieties. I did not myself till recent 
years, and have been well repaid for the 
extra trouble taken. G. G. B. 

[Close on sixty years ago, my father, one 
of the old school of gardeners, used to 
always green his seed tubers. The tubers, 
as soon as lifted, were carefully placed in 
cutting boxes, which were stood in the sun 
alongside the garden paths. The tubers 
were carefully turned every few days until 
the whole surface was quite green. When 
this process was completed the boxes were 
transferred to an empty, frost-proof room , 
where they remained during the winter 
until the time came round to plant them. 
The varieties so treated were Mona’s Pride, 
an Ashleaf, and Dalmahoy, a favourite 
second early in those days. The late 
variety he used to grow, and known as 
Pink Eye, with yellow flesh, was treated in 
the same way. This Potato, when dug, 
was of poor quality, but when “pitted " 
was in the spring of exquisite flavour, with 
that mealiness of flesh so favoured by 
many.— T. P. W.] 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Diseased Tomatoes. —Can yon tell me 
the cause of the Tomato plant enclosed 
being marked down the stem, on the fruit, 
and also the leaves? The plants have all 
had the same treatment, but here and 
there a few have gone like the enclosed. 
I have nearly 300 plants. At first I 
thought it might be caused by the plants 
touching the wire, but on looking round I 
found one or two entirely clear of wire, but 
marked exactly like the enclosed. I have 
been a Tomato grower for twenty-five 
veans, but have never had a similar case. 
The soil I use is a mixture of loam, wood 
ashes, sand, and manure. I have fed with 
a weak solution of sulphate of ammonia, 
and also with very weak manure water 
from the farm. —Serious. 


[The stem, leaves, and fruit appear to 
us to be Infested with the Potato disease 
(Phytopliora infestans). The best thing 
you can do is to root out all affected plants 
and burn them, and spray the others, after 
taking off all ripe and ripening fruits, with 
liver of sulphur, which you can obtain of 
any chemist. The quantity to use, if the 
plants are still unaffected, would be 1 oz. 
to 4 gallons of water. In one gallon of 
the water, which should be made hot, dis¬ 
solve 2 oz. of soft soap. Then add the 
three other gallons and the liver of sul¬ 
phur, and use at once. Apply with a 
spraying syringe. It would be as well to wipe 
with a damp cloth, before they are used 
or disposed ofi,, fill frflfts which ripen after 
spraying the plants. Should the disease 
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re-appear after spraying has been done re- 
I>eat it two or three times at weekly inter¬ 
vals. Next winter clear out and char the 
soil, disinfect the house with sulphur 
fumes by burning flowers of sulphur in an 
old bucket or similar utensil, thoroughly 
cleanse the woodwork and glass, and lime- 
wash all brickwork. Next season employ 
fresh compost. Be on the alert and spray 
directly the slightest sign of disease be¬ 
comes apparent. The attack m^y have 
been set up through spores passing iu 
through the ventilators from infested 
Potato tops, perhaps, in the near vicinity 
of the house. If such is the case do not 
plant Potatoes anywhere near if it can be 
avoided another season.] 

White-fly in Tomato-house. —In my 

Tomato-house there is a great number of 
small white-flies. There is a good crop of 
Tomatoes, and a large number ripe. 
Would it be safe to fumigate the house?— 
W. S. 

[The white-fly is a most difficult pest to 
exterminate, as the fumes of nicotine have 
no effect whatever upon it.. The best thing 
to do is to gather all ripe and ripening 
fruits, and then spray or syringe the 
plants thoroughly with an insecticide 
three or four evenings in succession. The 
insecticide should be used at the strength 
recommended for the destruction of this 
and other species of aphis.] 


THE WEEK’S WORK. 


OPEN-AIR GARDENING. 

In bloom August 2Sth. —Desmodium pen- 
duliflorum, Magnolia grandiflora, Clematis 
(in variety), Wistarias, Solanum jasmi- 
noides, Ceanothus (in variety ), Buddleias 
(in variety), Hydrangea paniculata grandi- 
flora. Jasmines (various), Clerodendron 
trichotomum, Indigofera Oerardiana, 
Aloysia eitriodora (Sweet-scented Ver¬ 
bena), Rhus (in variety), Spirwa Aitchi- 
soni, Spartium junceum, hardy Fuchsias 
(in variety). Daphne Cneorum, Cistus (in 
variety), Hypericums (in variety), Myrtus 
Luma, Sambucus canadensis, Lavatera 
Olbia, Calycanthus floridus, Comus cana¬ 
densis, shrubby Veronicas (in variety), 
Olearia Haasti, Catalpa bignonioides, 
Escallonias, Ericas (in variety). Rhodo¬ 
dendron ferrugineum, Andromeda poli- 
folia, Tamarix, Anemone japonica (in 
variety), Romneya Coulteri, Hyacinthus 
candicans, Tritomas (in variety), Thalic- 
trum diptcrocarpum, T. Delavayi, Mont- 
bretias (in variety). Gladiolus (in variety), 
Liliums (in variety), Lobelia cardinalis (in 
variety), Helenium pumilum, Phloxes (in 
variety), Aster Amcllus, A. alpinus, An- 
ehusa myosotidiflora, A. italica, Echinops 
(in variety). Hollyhocks, Eryngiums (in 
variety), Galegas, Erigerons (in variety), 
Veratrum nigrum, Meconopsis (in variety), 
Nigellas, Coreopsis (in variety ), Lupins 
(in variety), Sweet Sultan, Pentstemons 
(in variety), Verbena venosa, (Enotheras 
(in variety), Daturas, Antirrhinums, Sal¬ 
vias (in variety), Calceolaria amplexicau- 
1(8, Tufted Pansies (in variety). Cam¬ 
panulas (in variety). Cyclamen hederw- 
folium, Erodiums (in variety), Funkia 
subcordata, Lysimachias, Astilbes, Lyth¬ 
rum roseum, Epilobiums, Artemisia lacti- 
flora, Cimicifuga racemosa, Senecios (in 
variety). Flowering Rush, Sagittarias, 
Aponogeton, lYymphwas (in variety), 
Yuccas, Vcrbascums, Hemcrocallis (in 
variety), Agapanthus umbcllatus, Geums 
(in variety), Staticc (in variety). Scabious 
(in variety), Tunica Saxifraga, Veronica 
Lyalli, Pratia angulata, P. ilicifolia, Paro- 
chetus communis, Potentillas (in variety), 
Frankcnia Iwvis, Linarias (in variety), 
Saxifraga Fortunei, Silene Schafta, Plum¬ 
bago Larpentw, Gypsophilas, Oxalis flori- 
bunda, Omphalodes, Anthemis tinctoria. 
Convolvulus mauritayicus. I 
The week’s YORKf-IMu Lftih has 
fallen during th^pdst wt j ek.\ The chief 


work has been the propagation of such 
plants as Pentstemons, Phloxes, Tufted 
Pansies, Veronicas, Lavender, etc. Young 
stock of Lavender should always be kept 
up, as I find it is best when replanted 
every third or fourth year. Good-sized 
branches cut off and planted deeply will 
root freely, and soon form good flowering 
plants. The wet weather has suited hardy 
Fuchsias, and they are now a mass of 
bloom, the flowers not in the least damaged 
by the heavy rains. Greater use might 
be made of hardy Puchsias, as they grow 
well in almost any soil, and under all sorts 
of conditions. Young specimens planted 
in good soil make rapid progress, and 
when once established are best left undis¬ 
turbed. A quantity of well-rotted manure 
and leaf-mould should be forked into the 
soil amongst the roots during the winter 
or early spring. The variety M. Cornelli- 
son is very attractive, the scarlet and 
white flowers being produced in great pro¬ 
fusion. Other good varieties are coccinea, 
microphylla, Riccartoni. and Thoinpsoni. 
These plants are suitable for the mixed 
border and the front of shrubberies. They 
are also very effective in groups by wood¬ 
land walks. The plants may be increased 
by division, by root cuttings, and by cut¬ 
tings. I find cuttings make the best 
plants. The beautiful Ostrowskia mag¬ 
nified may be propagated at the present 
time by root division. Dig down carefully 
by the side of the plant, and remove the 
soil from the large, fleshy roots, w'hich will 
robably be found growung straight down 
feet or more. These may be cut into 
pieces about 3 inches long and planted 
4 inches deep in sandy soil in a sheltered 
sunny position. Place a handlight over 
to throw off rains, removing it in 
November. These pieces of roots will 
make good flowering plants in two years. 
The Ostrowskia is quite hardy, and enjoys 
abundance of w'ater during the winter, at 
w r hich time new roots are being formed. 
The young growths appear above ground 
in early spring. It is then advisable to 
give some slight protection from cutting 
w'inds. Immediately the flowering is over 
means should be taken to keep the roots 
from becoming further moistened by rain. 
Abundance of air and sunlight must bo 
admitted to the soil to give the roots the 
thorough ripening they receive in their 
native habitat. If the roots are subjected 
to heavy rains during this period they 
sometimes rot away. F. W. Gallop. 
LilfordHall Gardens, Oundle, Northants. 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Vine borders. —The borders in which 
Vines have been planted during the last 
season or two may, if everything is in a 
satisfactory condition, be extended, the 
addition varying from 3 feet to 4 feet in 
width, just as may be necessary. For this 
purpose loam in a fairly fresh condition 
may be used with advantage, while for the 
building of the outside or retaining wall 
the turves may be freshly dug. The latter 
w ill then hold together and tne wall prove 
far more durable than if half-decayed 
material has to be employed. Turves in a 
like condition should also be used for plac¬ 
ing over the drainage. Care must be 
taken when adding tne new portion to 
break dowm the turf w'all of the older strip 
of border and join the two well together, 
otherwise there is a liability of a crevice 
appearing between the two through which 
water will escape instead of benefiting the 
border. This kind of work can be under¬ 
taken at any time now when the w'eather 
is dry. 

Renovation of bonlers. —This, in its rela¬ 
tion to early vineries, can be carried out 
so soon as the leaves on the Vines begin 
to change colour and the wood show signs 
of maturity. If carried out before the 
Vines cast their leaveB, and the vinery 
kept fairly close while the work is being 
proceeded with and for a week or ten days 
afterwards, recovery from the shock is 
more rapia than when the leaves are off, 


while the Vines, as a result, make stronger 
growth the following season. This, of 
course, refers to Vines w'hich, although 
the root system may have got out of order, 
are worth retaining. Vines which have 
got into a debilitated condition, both as re¬ 
gards the roots and top grow th, are best 
rooted out, and, after making a new' 
border on the piecemeal system, planting 
new ones. The usual precautions in the 
w r ay of preventing the roots from getting 
dry and suffering through being out of the 
sol 1 must be taken, also shading the roof 
and syringing the Vines tw o or three times 
a day while tiie work is in hand. 

Pot Vines. —These may now be moved 
outdoors to finish off, placing them against 
a wall or hedge in full sun and to which 
the canes can be attached. Place a board 
in front of the pots to prevent the soil 
drying out quickly and necessitating the 
frequent application of water. 

Ripe Grapes. —Houses in w'hich ripe 
fruit is hanging require full ventilation, 
and in the case of black varieties a little 
shade in case they lose colour. A thin 
shade of w'hitew'ash containing size or 
made w'ith buttermilk answers very w r ell, 
or thin tiffany may be drawn over the por¬ 
tion of the roof w'here the Grapes are hang¬ 
ing in bright weather. The ventilators 
must be securely covered with the same 
kind of material if wasps put in an ap¬ 
pearance, this being far better than using 
traps to capture them. The borders must 
not be neglected, and apply water when¬ 
ever it is required. Non-observance of 
this detail will quickly bring about shrivel¬ 
ling of the berries. Keep lateral growth 
in check by looking over the Vines every 
week or ton days. Where there is a large 
demand for Vine leaves with w'hich to dish 
up dessert, this serves to keep lateral 
growths w'ithin due limits. 

Late Grapes. —The weather has not been 
favourable of late for the colouring of 
these, especially Muscats, and where it 
can be afforded has necessitated the em- 

{ iloyment of fire heat to make up both for 
ack of .sunshine and deficiency of natural 
heat usually experienced at this time of 
year at night as well as by day. With 
the pipes fairly hot, ventilation can be 
properly regulated night and day, and 
colouring proceeds unchecked. Keep 
lateral growths regularly stopped, except 
on white Muscats, w'here they may be 
allowed a little more latitude, particu¬ 
larly if the premier leaves are not very 
robust or if tney suffered in any way from 
sun-scorch or insect attacks. Give every 
attention to the watering of inside borders, 
and damp down in accordance with w eather 
conditions, as moisture must not on any 
account be allow r ed to condense on the 
berries. 

Tomatoes. —The plants intended for 
winter fruiting should now be shifted into 
their fruiting pots, using a compost of 
good turfy loam with a liberal quantity of 
wood ashes and a little bone-meal added. 
The pots should be 10 inches to 12 inches 
in diameter and be only two-thirds or 
three parts filled now to allow of additions 
hereafter in the shape of top-dressings. 
These plants should be trained on tne 
single-stem or cordon principle, a good 
place in which to grow them being a span- 
roofed house in which a crop of Melons has 
been grown. 

Outdoor Tomatoes.— These have done 
well, and set a great quantity of fruit. 
Sunshine and an abundance of it are now 
required both to swell up and ripen the 
fruits. They should, therefore, be ex¬ 
posed as much as possible by either turn¬ 
ing on one side or partly shortening the 
leaves. All growths should be kept cut 
away or pinched out. Excellent crops are 
to be seen on all allotments this season, 
and the method of cultivation adopted by 
the majority of the holders leaves nothing 
to be desired. 

Fruit gathering. —The gathering of 
choice wall fruit must now receive atten¬ 
tion. Apricots, Peaches, and Nectarines 
should be kjqked cvfehj laily, when all fruits 
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which when tried yield to a gentle pressure 
when grasped by the hand should be 
placed in single layers at the bottom of 
baskets lined with cotton or wood wool and 
tissue paper, and be transferred to the 
fruit-room shelves, which should be 
covered in a similar manner to prevent 
the fruit becoming marked. For bottling, 
the fruits should not be quite ripe. Choice 
dessert Plums should be similarly treated. 
These fruits, too, where required for 
bottling, should not bo too ripe, or, in 
other words, the flesh should be but barely 
soft. As the trees—especially Peach and 
Nectarine trees—in the foregoing cases 
are cleared of fruit give them a cleansing 
with an insecticide, and afterwards wash 
with clean water for as long as may be 
necessary. 

Figs.—As the fruits will soon be ripen¬ 
ing, measures must be taken to secure 
them from the attention of birds, parti¬ 
cularly blackbirds. The best way is to 
net the trees over and peg the nets down 
securely to the ground. A few bottles 
filled with something sweet to attract will 
serve to keep wasps and flies from attack¬ 
ing them. The alternative is to enclose 
the fruits in muslin bags. Partly-formed 
fruits, of which there is not the remotest 
prospect of their ever becoming mature, 
should be pulled off. Many leave them, 
under the impression that they will ripen 
the following season, whereas they do but 
fall off and cause disappointment, even if 
they survive the wiliter. If the crop 
about to ripen is a good one, liquid manure 
will prove helpful in enabling the indivi¬ 
dual fruits to swell to a good size. A 
mulch will answer the same purpose, as its 
virtues can be washed down by repeated 
applications of w r ater. 

Chrysanthemums. —These require* look¬ 
ing over every few days for the purpose of 
removing surplus growths other than 
three at the top of the plants, which are 
to carry that number of blooms, and keep¬ 
ing them tied in, otherwise rough winds 
may snap them off. Bush plants also re¬ 
quire to be tied in as growth advances 
and for the same reason. Green-fly in the 
points of the shoots has been troublesome, 
hut a syringing with XL-A11 insecticide has 
cleared them off. Watering and feeding 
have now to be vigilantly attended to, as 
the soil, being so crammed with roots, dries 
very quickly. A. W. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Early Vines. —The laterals of early- 
forced Vines being now well ripened, their 
shortening should be commenced. Re¬ 
move about one-third of each shoot and 
all sublaterals from the remaining parts, 
but, in doing this, carefully preserve the 
principal leaves. This pruning will admit 
an increased amount of light to ripen the 
wood, and by concentrating the sap will 
assist the buds that are to produce fruit 
next season. Keep the borders thoroughly 
moist, and until the leaves wither liquid 
manure may be applied with benefit. If 
tlirips or red-spider arc present on the 
Vines wash them thoroughly with soluble 
paraffin insecticide, repeating the opera¬ 
tion at intervals. Apply it thoroughly to 
every part of the Vine with a syringe, 
working it well into the crevices about the 
spurs. 

Apples and pears. —The gathering of 
these will now require daily attention. 
Dry days must always be chosen for the 
gathering of all kinds of fruit, and when 
taken in they should be carefully sorted, 
otherwise imperfect and bruised samples, 
which will not keep, will soon rot ana de¬ 
stroy many of the good ones. Many of 
our finest fruits have been badly bruised 
by hail storms. Dessert varieties of 

Plums should also be examined at short 
intervals, as, unless these fruits are pro¬ 
tected from birds and wasps, the best ones 
will he destroyed. 

Autumn-fruiting Raspberries will soon 
be ripening, and in the case of plants grow¬ 
ing in lignt, poor^-sqils, applications of 
liquid pwt^yss:s^^^well¬ 


ing of the berries. Protect from birds, 
and remove any growths that are not re¬ 
quired, so that those that remain may re¬ 
ceive the full benefit of the sunshine. 
Summer-fruiting varieties have had all the 
old canes cut away, also several of the 
weaker new onesj tying those selected for 
next year’s fruiting to the trellis. These 
also will be benefited by liberal doses of 
liquid manure. All mulching should be 
removed from fruit-trees this month. 
Lightly fork up the surface soil, more 
especially ground near wall trees that has 
become hard by treading. 

Perpetual-flowering Carnations grown 
for flowering in winter will now be 
housed. The inside of the house is 
thoroughly washed before moving in the 
plants, which are arranged thinly on the 
stages, and the house fumigated at the 
first opportunity to destroy any fly that 
may be on the plants. Tying and disbud¬ 
ding must be attended to, the latter being 
essential if the finest blooms are desired. 
If after housing, hot weather is experi¬ 
enced the blinds will be used for an hour 
or two in the day and the plants given a 
slight spraying with the syringe late in the 
afternoon. 

Cinerarias. —The early batch is now 
ready for transference to their final pots— 
6-inch size—and must be attended to be¬ 
fore the plants get root-bound. The com- 
ost should consist of three parts good 
brous loam and one part leaf-mould, 
coarse sand, and decayed cow-manure in 
equal parts. To each barrowload of this 
compost a 6-incli potful of fine bones and 
soot should be added. Pot firmly and re¬ 
place the plants in the cold frame in a 
cool, shady position. A little soot should 
be sprinkled over the ashes in the frame 
under the pots to destroy any slugs which 
may be present. Examine the foliage fre¬ 
quently. and if any signs of maggots are 
found the pest should be searched for and 
destroyed, removing and burning any 
badly-infested leaves. A good preventive 
of this pest is to syringe the plants late 
in the afternoon with weak soot-water, 
thoroughly wetting the under part of the 
foliage. Ventilation should be gradually 
increased as the plants develop, and, 
finally, if the weather is Warm enough { the 
lights may be left off during the night. 
As .soon as frost is imminent the plants 
should be removed to a cold house or 
slightly heated frame; but they should be 
kept as cool as possible, and artificial heat 
should not be used until absolutely neces¬ 
sary. 

Brussels Sprouts, —A few of the old 

leaves at the base of the plants have been 
taken off from the early plantation to allow 
a free circulation of air and light among 
the plants. This is necessary, particu¬ 
larly where much growth has been made 
and the leaves are close together. If not 
done, the young sprouts become drawn 
and loose. 

Cabbage. —The principal batch of Cab¬ 
bages, which are intended to furnish a 
supply in spring, should be planted without 
further delay on land which has been 
heavily manured and deeply worked. For 
many years past I have grown the prin¬ 
cipal batch of spring Cabbages on a site 
previously occupied by Onions, and the re¬ 
sults have been excellent. The surface of 
the ground should be broken down finely, 
and a good dusting of soot and wood ashes 
applied. Allow a distance of 18 inches to 
2 feet between the rows, varying this ac¬ 
cording to the variety, and 1 Foot from 
plant to plant. Every alternate Cabbage 
ean then he cut when quite young. As a 
preventive of slugs place a small portion 
of finely-sifted cinder ashes round each 
plant after the plants have been watered 
and made very firm at the roots. It is an 
excellent plan to put a small number of 
the largest plants on a south border. 
These will generally prove valuable for 
cutting very early, as compared with those 
on the principal break; out such plants 
must Ik* of a reliable variety which is not 
addicted to bolting. Harbinger and 
Ellam’s Early have never failed me. 


Cauliflowers. —The sowing of Cauli¬ 
flowers during September, and wintering 
the plants in cold frames are not nearly so 
much practised now as formerly, owing to 
the number of new varieties that may be 
raised in heat during the early spring and 
quickly forced. The results from autumn- 
sown plants are infinitely better than from 
those raised in the spring. For this 
reason I make two sowings—one about 
September 1st and another towards the 
middle of the month in a cold frame. Both 
sowings should be made thinly in shallow 
drills and in poor soil. As soon as the 
seedlings are large enough, they should be 
transplanted to cold frames. They should 
not be set deeply, but should be planted 
in sufficient sou of not too rich a nature. 
The chief aim is to proexire sturdy plants; 
therefore, whenever possible, the fullest 
amount of air should Ik* given, even in 
the winter. I grow' Early London and 
Walcheren. The weather lias suited Cauli¬ 
flowers, and I am cutting heads which are 
first-rate in every respect. Examine the 
plants frequently, ana bend the foliage 
over the flowers. 

Potatoes. —Seldom have I known the 
Potato crop look more promising than it 
does in this district. Disease, so far, has 
not affected it seriously, hut no time 
should be lost in lifting the tubers, for, 
should cold, showery weather set in, a 
large percentage of the tubers may become 
diseased. If possible, choose fine weather 
for the work. and. where the facilities 
exist, place tlie tubers in sheds. Then 
after a week or two, sort thorn prior to 
placing them in the clamp. I sprinkle 
freshly-slaked lime over them as they are 
put in the clamps, as this dries lip any 
affected tubers which may have been over¬ 
looked, acting as a general sweetener, and 
improves the flavour. F. W. G. 


SCOTLAND. 

Primulas. —In the course of the week 
Primulas intended for wdnter flowering 
were looked over. Most of these are dur¬ 
ing the present season planted out in a 
prepared bed in cold frames, in which they 
seem to thrive better than when grown in 
pots. At all events, it seems that the cool 
root-run is suiting them, and, the practice 
having been followed before, no misgivings 
are felt that the plants will suffer when 
lifted and transferred to pots later in the 
season. Meantime, the blooms arc being 
kept closely picked from P. sinensis, P. 
obconica, P. verticillata, and P. kewensis. 
P. malacoides for spring flow'ering has been 
ricked off. No regular sowing of seed 
as been made for some years past, it 
being sufficient to place under a stage a 
plant or two as they go out of bloom, and 
large quantities of seedlings make their 
appearance in due course, of which the 
needful number is selected from the most 
robust of the young plants. 

Cinerarias and Cyclamens, plunged to 
the rims of the pots in an ash bed in cold 
frames, require careful watering. After 
hot, sunny days a gentle dewing of the 
foliage with the syringe or through a fine 
rose is beneficial. 

Salvias and Eupatorfums. — If small 
plants be required for spring blooming, 
cuttings taken now W'ill readily root in the 
propagating case. If when rooted these 
are potted on as becomes needful they will 
make useful stuff in 5-inch and 6-inch pots. 
For this purpose S. splendens grandittora 
and S. rutilans are specially adapted, and 
Eupatorium Purpusi monticola is equally 
good. These may be pinched once—after 
they are established in their flowering pots 
—in order to make the plants bushy. 

Bulbs. —There will not he many bulbs 
forced during the present season ; but those 
who may have secured any Roman Hya¬ 
cinths ought not to delay potting them. 
If this is done now, these will bloom with¬ 
out artificial heat, or, rather, without 
more heat than a cool greenhouse affords, 
early in November. Bulbs so treated used 
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in former years to be right for the Chrys¬ 
anthemum shows in the first or second 
week of November. The same practice 
may be followed with Paper White Nar¬ 
cissi and with the Van Thol Tulips, both 
of which are more procurable than Roman 
or other Hyacinths. 

Wall fruit.— -The needful nets are being 
got into position well in advance of the 
ripening of the fruit. When birds do not 
get admission before the fruit is ripe they 
are never, I think, so apt to find ingress 
after the nets are put on. Some excellent 
rains, which have not only freshened up 
tho foliage, but have been also of mucn 
benefit to the roots, have fallen. Mulch¬ 
ings were shaken up on Peach and Nec¬ 
tarine trees, and may now at any time be 
renewed. 

Hardy-flower borders.— -In view of the 
gales which are here experienced, as a rule, 
about the time of the equinox, a look round 
was given to all the plants, and those of 
taller habit were made safe against rough 
winds. This tying is done as loosely as is 
commensurate with security, as, in the 
case of Michaelmas Daisies especially, 
nothing looks worse than to see plants 
tied into the shape of a Birch broom. 

Dahlias now begin to make a bright 
show. A favourite heflre is the old Glare 
of the Garden, the vivid scarlet blossoms 
of this variety well meriting the name. 
Most of the Dahlias were this year planted 
in a dormant state, but they have made 
fine massive plants, which, with a little 
thinning, are not inferior to those ordin¬ 
arily grown from cuttings, although, per¬ 
haps, individual blooms are not so large 
as is the case when young plants are em¬ 
ployed. 

Stove. —It now becomes necessary to 
afford a little fire heat at night, and at 
resent this can be done at a small expen- 
iture of fuel by starting the fire about 
8 p.m. It is better now, I think, to keep 
the fire damped down during the day than 
to allow it to go out, for when the latter 
practice is followed the water gets cold 
before night and has all to be reheated, 
while when damping down is done the 
smouldering fire keeps, at any rate, a small 
amount of heat in the boiler. Plenty of 
rain water being a^ain available, syringing 
has been restarted. Thermometer now 
may read 68 degs. to 70 degs. at 10 p.m. 
and 65 degs. in the early morning. 

Parsley In oold frames.— Owing to the 
success of the Carrot crop for once in a 
way, it has not been necessary to begin 
the frame culture of these roots as yet, 
and the lights usually occupied by them 
l>eing vacant, a bed has been prepared for 
Parsley. A small bed in the open which 
was recently seeded will provide the neces¬ 
sary plants, and these will be transplanted 
at an early date. The sashes will be put 
on for a few' days, and kept shaded until 
the roots take hold, after which they will 
be freely exposed as long as possible, ex¬ 
cept during very heavy rains. 

Pansies. —Whore seeds were sown as ad¬ 
vised a few weeks ago, the seedlings will 
now' be ready to place in their winter 
quarters. They are quite hardy, and much 
better out-of-doors, but a sheltered posi¬ 
tion ought to be allotted to them. The 
young plants will winter more satisfac¬ 
torily if the soil is made quite firm for 
their reception. Cuttings, on the other 
hand, are best wintered in a cold frame. 
Selections from the best varieties may now 
be taken and inserted thickly in soil of a 
rather sandy nature. 

Tufted Pansies. —Many growers of these 

f jlants are, I think, in much too great a 
lurry to get in their cuttings. Those put 
in round about mid-September will be quite 
early enough, and will make better plants 
than those from cuttings put in earlier. 
In order, therefore, to have plenty of the 
right kind of cuttings at the required 
time, a few plants of each variety ought 
now to be cut ov^r^ If a sprinkling of 
sandy soil be put /over these nlar ts £he re¬ 
sulting shoots— mairA l uWH-4srilI be 


nicely rooted when required. Wintering 
in cold frames is general, but not abso¬ 
lutely needful. The best grower of Tufted 
Pansies of my acquaintance, W'ho is (or, 
rather, used to be before the war) a most 
successful exhibitor at important shows, 
winters his cuttings in closely planted lines 
in the open at the base of a Thorn hedge. 

Spinach. —A last sowing of Prickly 
Spinach has been made, and at the same 
time one of Spinach Beet. The latter may 
be relied upon to endure the w'inter should 
the true Spinach fail, and will afford pick¬ 
ings during early winter and again in 
spring. Spinach Beet must be well 
thinned when the seedlings will bear 
handling. W. McGuffoo. 

Baltnae Gardens , Kirkcudbright. 
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August 28th, 1917. 

Though this meeting was of no consider¬ 
able extent, there were not a little variety 
and much that was interesting. Bottled 
fruits, for example, have never been more 
generously shown, while freshly-gathered 
fruits—Apples, more particularly—were 
shown in splendid condition. For the 
rest, the great bank of Roses from Twy- 
ford, Ferns from Edmonton, and Dahlias 
and Orchids from many sources afforded 
both variety and beauty. 

HARDY FLOWERS. 

These were in the minority, an un¬ 
usual circumstance at this season. Mr. 
H. Close, Orpington, had Asters in 
variety, early perennial sorts—acris and 
Amellus—also a display of the annual 
(China) varieties. Mr. Charles Turner 
contributed a series of seedling Knipho- 
flas, all unnamed so far. One, of well- 
defined scarlet and gold colour, was most 
attractive. Many varieties of Hibiscus 
syriacus, single and double, w’ere also 
shown. Lady Stanley (pink). Bleu Coe- 
leste, copruleus plenus, and Rubis (single) 
were the more distinct. A mass of Clero- 
dendron Bungei (brilliant in colour) was 
most effective. In the group from Mr. G. 
Reuthe there was much of interest, the 
new Chinese Gaultheria Veitchi (with 
blue fruits in clusters), Lonicera tibetica 
(whose clusters of pink flow’ers are not un¬ 
like those of some Daphnes), Clethra alni- 
folia (white, sweet-scented), Daphne Ver- 
lotti (pin!'), Berberis Sargentte (with 
long, ivory : white spines), and the several 
new varieties of Erica cinerea (alba, 
carnea, atrorubens, and atropurpurea) 
were among choice shrubs, with Diapen- 
sia lapponica and Gentiana Pneumon- 
anthe alba among rarer alpines. Pote- 
rium obtusum, Viola pedata, and Par- 
nassia caroliniana w’ere also of note. 

ROSES. 

Mr. Elisha Hicks arranged a big bank 
of these in some of the best sorts, 
Charles E. Shea, the lovely and fragrant 
pink-flowered Mrs. George Norwood, 
Climbing Hillingdon (of rich orange), 
Constance (rich golden), the old Victor 
Hugo (best of fragrant Roses), Duchess of 
Wellington, Grange Colombo, Red Letter 
Day, and the beautiful flesh-pink Ophelia 
W'ere among the more prominent. The 
new Mrs. Elisha Hicks (blush and very 
fragrant) was also noted. All were set 
up in large stands. From Romford the 
Rev. J. H. Pemberton brought many 
Cluster Roses of his own raising, includ¬ 
ing Thisbe (orange and yellow), Moon¬ 
light, Pax, Daybreak, Pauline, and 
others. Buds and blossoms produced a 
very pretty effect. 

DAHLIAS. 

Some eight or so new Dahlias (a com¬ 
plete list of which will be found in our 
advertisement pages) received awards. 
The only group staged wras that from 


Messrs. J. Cheal and Sons. Of a repre¬ 
sentative character, it comprised Star, 
Collarette, Caetus, and Decorative sorts 
in considerable variety. 

GREENHOUSE PLANTS. 

The flowering plant w'hlch attracted 
most largely, and was obviously new' to 
some gardeners, was the old Eustoma 
(Lisianthus) Russellianum, a group of 
which in excellent condition was staged 
by Mr. C. J. Ellis, Weston-super-Mare. 
The large violet-purple flowers are borne 
in terminal clusters of a dozen or more, 
the plant remaining a long time in bloom. 
With it w-as the new E. ElUsi (pink 
flow'ered, with crimson base), which gained 
an Aw'ard of Merit. Ferns in consider¬ 
able variety came from Messrs. II. B. 
May and Sons, among them the best of 
the new'er Nephrolepis, as gracillima, 
Whitmanni, W. compacta, Marshalli com¬ 
pacts, and others. Davallia nobilis and D. 
fijiensis robusta (both of the climbing 
set), with Poly podium May! and P. glau- 
cum crispum, were other notables. In 
addition were many varieties of Veronica 
speciosa, Mont Blanc, Coquette (blue), 
Valeria (rich indigo-blue), Pearl (car¬ 
mine), and Gabriele (rosy-pink) being 
some of the best. 

ORCHIDS. 

The handsomest Orchid novelty was 
Rrasso-Cattleya Lady Veitch, the large, 
imposing, and well proportioned flower 
being much admired. The w'hole flower is 
white, suffused pink, save for the frilled 
lip, which is shaded w’ith gold at the base. 
It gained a First-class Certificate. 
Laelio - Cattleya Canhamiana Golden 
Fleece, from Messrs. Armstrong and 
Brown, was another good novelty, the 
petals coloured gold, the lip gold and 
purple (Award of Merit). L.-C. L. C. 
Woodhams (pink, dark lip), Cattleya 
Saturn alba, C. Cliesiana alba, and C. 
Iris in variety w’ere also noted in this 
group. Mr. J. E. Shill had Cattleyas 
Astron and Capella (both pure w'hite), 
and Laelio - Cattleya Golden Queen. 
Messrs. Sander and Sons showed Eria 
floribunda, Cattleya Thurgoodiana, and 
Laelio-Cattleya Longueval (a very dark 
variety). In Messrs. Charleswor til’s 
group were Laelio-Cattleyas Appam and 
Britannia Regina, Cattleya aurea, C. Gas- 
kelliana alba, C. Miquelito, and the new 
C. Mrs. Pitt, Charlesworth’s variety (of 
ruby-red colour, with gold markings on 
lip), w'hicli gained an Award of Merit. 

FRUIT AND VEGETABLES. 

The collection of bottled fruits and 
vegetables for which Mr. Vincent Banks 
received a Gold Medal was probably the 
most comprehensive ever staged at one of 
these meetings. Some 300 specimens w’ere 
staged in about 180 varieties, among them 
a few which had been in bottle several 
years. For instance, young Potatoes 
(1911), yellow Peaches (1912), skinned 
Peaches (1913), Asparagus (1914), yellow 
Plums (1915), Broad Beans (1910) ap¬ 
peared equal to the freshly-bottled ex¬ 
amples. Of the vegetables so long in 
bottle we cannot speak; while of fruits 
our experience is that long-kept examples 
lose distinctly in flavour. This notwith¬ 
standing, the value of bottling in a good 
fruit year like the present fs obvious 
even in normal times, while it should be 
made much of to-day owing to existing 
conditions. Oven-dried Apples, Cherries, 
Black Currants, Peas, and much besides 
were also shown, the two last retaining 
their original flavour to a very remark¬ 
able extent. Figs grown in the open air 
at Chertsey were shown by Sir Albert 
Rollit, the ffflujts , particularly fine. A 
collection of forty baskets of fruit, mostly 
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Apples, staged by Messrs. S. Spooner and 
Sons, received a Silver Knightian Medal. 
The whole was in splendid condition, the 
degree of colouring, despite the wet and 
a long sunless time, being quite remark¬ 
able. Of the early dessert sorts now in 
season, Langley Pippin, Red Quarrenden, 
Worcester Pearmain, Ruddy, Lady Sude- 
ley, William’s Favourite, and Duchess of 
Gioucester were the best. The Queen, 
Stirling Castle, Lord Suffield, Red Vic¬ 
toria, Frogmore Prolific, Norfolk Beauty, 
Potts’ Seedling (very fine), Alexander, and 
Duchess of Oldenberg (shapely and beau¬ 
tiful) were noteworthy among cooking 
sorts. From Messrs. Laxton Brothers, 
Bedford, came several new cross-bred 
fruits—Apples and Plums. Plum Utility 
(Jefferson x Peach) gained an Award of 
Merit. Oval in shape, dark-skinned, and 
green-fleshed, it has a most luscious 
flavour. Plum Laxton's Gage (Green 
Gage x Victoria) is of the shape and 
colour of the Green Gage with not a little 
Gage flavour. The fruits were, however, 
not sufficiently advanced to determine 
their true worth. Apple Duchess of Bed¬ 
ford (Cellini Pippin x Beauty of Bath) is 
of considerable promise among early 
dessert sorts. Mature examples in con¬ 
siderable quantity of the new hybrid 
Vegetable Marrow, Rotherside Orange, 
were shown by the raiser, Mr. F. Herbert 
Chapman, Rye. Apparently a cross be¬ 
tween Pen-y-byd and the Custard, it is 
distinct from either, and practically round 
in shape. 

A complete list of the plants certificated 
and medals awarded will be found in our 
advertisement pages. 


LAW AND OU8TQ1VI. 

SEED POTATO PRICES. 

At Bow Street, before Mr. Garrett, Messrs. 
Barr and Sons, seedsmen, King Street, 
Covent Garden, were charged on twelve 
summonses for having on various dates in 
March, April, and May, in contravention 
of the Seed Potatoes Order, 1917, sold seed 
Potatoes by retail at prices in excess of the 
maximum price of 3d. per lb. The first 
summons related to a sale of 141b. of “Early 
Rose ” for 6s., while the other eleven sum¬ 
monses were in respect of sales of parcels 
of “ Dalhousie ” seed Potatoes at the rate 
of 7 lb. for 2s. 9d., 14 lb. for 5s. fld., 28 lb. 
for 11s., or 56 lb. for 21s. The proceedings 
had been instituted by the Commissioner 
of Police at the request of the Food Con¬ 
troller. Mr. Muskett, who supported the 
summonses, said that there had been 193 
transactions, representing 4,554 lb. weight 
of seed Potatoes, which at the prices 
charged realised £85 odd, whereas at 3d. 
per lb. they would have yielded only about 
£56. Messrs. Barr appeared to have acted 
on the view that the sales were covered by 
a concession granted to them in common 
with other firms by the Food Controller 
authorising them to sell, notwithstanding 
the Order, any kind of selected seed Pota¬ 
toes at any price which did not exceed the 
maximum quoted in their catalogue. That 
interpretation was entirely repudiated by 
the Food Controller. Mr. Travers Hum¬ 
phreys, for the defence, pointed out that, 
although “ Early Rose ” and “ Dalhousie ” 
did not appear in Messrs. Barr’s catalogue, 
they were substantially equal to, and took 
the place of, other varieties which did ap¬ 
pear in the catalogue at prices as high as, 
or higher than, those which had been 
charged for “Early Rose” and “Dal¬ 
housie.” The latter were supplied because 
the others had become unobtainable. Mr. 
Garrett said there had clearly been a 
breach of the Seed Potatoes Order and of 
the licence granted by the Food Controller, 
but there was no ground whatever for sup¬ 
posing that the defendants had (|cted with 
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the deliberate intention of fixing the prices 
with a view to obtaining unfair profits. 
He ordered them to pay fines amounting to 
£15 and £10 10s. costs. 

In reference to the above case, Mr. G. H. 
Barr writes us as follows :— 

As I was mainly responsible for the 
seed trade obtaining a special licence 
to sell their selected hand-picked seed 
Potatoes at higher prices than green¬ 
grocers, I think you may like to have 
a brief statement from me. 

In case you may not have seen the 
licence on which I have been fined, 

I enclose you a copy, together with a 
copy of the original application upon 
which the licence was granted, as it 
was thought that the application has a 
considerable bearing on the construc¬ 
tion of the Mcen 9 e. After I had estab¬ 
lished to the satisfaction of the 
Board of Agriculture the right of 
bond fide seedsmen to be treated dif¬ 
ferently to greengrocers, I was in¬ 
vited to call at the Department of the 
Food Controller to see Mr. Dennis, 
where we discussed the issuing of 
licences to seedsmen. I was asked 
by Mr. Dennis how the Department 
could determine w T ho were entitled to 
licences, when I replied: “By the 
publication of catalogues by recog¬ 
nised seedsmen, as it was the prac¬ 
tice of such to publish catalogues, 
and as the catalogues were invariably 
issued in December or January, their 
production with the application for 
licence would be a guarantee that 
they were bond fide seedsmen and 
that the prices contained therein for 
selected hand-picked seed Potatoes 
were not fixed at an unreasonable 
figure.” My suggestion was adopted, 
and the horticultural papers were I 
believe duly informed that seedsmen 
must supply a copy of their catalogue 
with the application for a licence. 

My solicitor, after the trial, con¬ 
gratulated me on the complete vin¬ 
dication by the magistrate of both 
my own personal honour and that of 
the firm of which I am a member, 
which, after all, was what the firm 
and myself were principally con¬ 
cerned In. The magistrate stated 
there was in his opinion no justifica¬ 
tion for the suggestion that the firm 
or myself had attempted to “ pro¬ 
fiteer” at the expense of the public. 


[Copy.] 

March 19th, 1917. 

The Secretary, 

Ministry of Food Control, 
Grosvenor House, W. 

Sir, —We beg to make application 
to you for licence to sell hand-picked 
seed Potatoes at our catalogue prices 
up to May 31st, and enclose copy of 
our catalogue herewith.—Your obedi¬ 
ent servants. 


[Copy.] 

Ministry of Food, 

Grosvenor House, W. 1, 
March 21st, 1917. 

Gentlemen, —In reply to your letter 
of the 19th inst., I am directed by the 
Food Controller to authorise you to 
sell selected seed Potatoes at prices 
not exceeding those quoted in the cata¬ 
logue accompanying your applica¬ 
tion. This authority, which will re¬ 
main in force until May 31st next, 
unless cancelled prior to that date, is 
subject to the condition that not more 
than 56 lb. of seed Potatoes of any 
given variety shall be sold to any one 
person. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Questions .—Queries and answers art in¬ 
serted in Gardening fret of charge if corre¬ 
spondents follow these rides : All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only , and addressed to the Editor ©/"Gardening, 
63, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London , W.C. 2. 
Letters on business should be sent to the Pub¬ 
lisher. The name and address of the sender 
are required in addition to any designation he 
may desire to be used in the paper. When 
more than one query is sent each should be on a 
separate piece of paper , the name and address 
being added to each. As Gardening has to be 
sent to press some days in advance of date , 
queries cannot always be replied to in the issue 
immediately following their receipt. We do not 
reply to queries by post. 

Naming plants. — All who wish their 
plants to be rightly named shotdd send fair 
examples of each—the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. 
(Snippets of leaves and points of shoots are use¬ 
less. ) Not more than four plants should be sent 
in any one week by the same correspondent. 
Where more than one kind is sent they should be 
numbered. Of conifers the fruit should always 
be sent. 

Naming fruit. —Several specimens in dif¬ 
ferent stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have 
received from several correspondents single speci¬ 
mens of fruits for naming, these in many cases 
being unripe and otherwise poor. We can under¬ 
take to name only four varieties at a time. 


PLAJTT8 AJfD FLOWERS. 

Carnations In pots, soil for (Mrs. B. 
Kennedy ).—The best soil is a mixture of 
two-thirds good fibrous loam to one-third 
leaf-mould, with a liberal sprinkling of 
sand and mortar rubble. After potting, 
which must be done firmly, the plants may 
be stood in the open air on a hard ash 
bottom. Be very careful not to over- 
water until the roots are working freely in 
the fresh soil, at the same time a moderate 
sprinkling overhead morning and evening 
will he beneficial. 

Repotting the Parlour Palm (Boom ).— 
About once in two years is often enough to 
repot large plants of this, the best period 
of the year for doing so being the spring 
or early summer, just as new growth com¬ 
mences. It is rather late now, and it 
would probably be wiser to leave the plant 
undisturbed until next April or May, main¬ 
taining the vigour by occasionally dissolv¬ 
ing a little soot or guano in the water 
given. If you would prefer two or three 
smaller plants to one large one, by all 
means divide it as you suggest, otherwise 
simply shift it bodily into a pot 2 inches or 
3 inenes larger than before. Four parts 
of good loam to one part of leaf-mould or 
peat, some sand, and a little soot would 
form a suitable compost. 

Asters diseased (Grass ).—Your Asters 
have been attacked by a fungus common 
to these plants. Your only remedy is to 
puli up and burn all the affected plants 
and give the soil a good dressing of lime. 
This might be repeated next spring, 
though it were better to avoid the con¬ 
taminated area and plant the Asters else¬ 
where. Where the attack is of a mild 
nature it may if taken early be checked 
by dusting the bases of the plants aud the 
surrounding soil with powdered lime and 
sulphur mixed. 

FRUIT. 

Mildewed Peaches (Skisdon). — The 
Peaches you send have been attacked by 
mildew, which is due to alternations of heat 
and cold, some varieties being more sus¬ 
ceptible to the disease than others. Spray 
at once with a solution of liver of sulphur 
(sulphide of potassium) and soft soap, and 
well wash the trees the day following with 
plain soft or clear pond water. The 
strength at which the solution should be 
used is 1 oz. to 3 gallons of water. To 
make, first dissolve 2 oz. soft soap in 
1 gallon of hpt u;ateij, Then add the sul- 
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phide, and when dissolved add 2 gallons, 
of soft water and use the solution at once. 

VEGETABLES. 

Celery, fungus on (In Trouble ).—Your 
Celery has been attacked by the Celery 
leaf-spot fungus, which during the past few 
years has caused much loss. This fungus 
causes the leaves to rot away, after which 
the stems decay and finally the whole plant 
disappears. As the spores of the fungus 
remain in the soil for some time after¬ 
wards, Celery should not be grown in the 
same plot of ground for several years to 
come. There is a possibility of arresting 
and finally subduing the attack if you 
syringe at once with Bordeaux mixture, 
but if the leaves of all your plants are in 
the same condition as those you send us, 
we fear spraying will be of no avail. After 
the Celery has been dug give the soil a 
good dressing of lime or try one of the 
several soil disinfectants now on the 
market. If next year you see any signs of 
the fungus, spray lightly with Bordeaux 
mixture, which you can procure from any 
horticultural sundriesman. 

Sowing Onions (Tom Lord , jun .).—'There 
is not the slightest necessity to sow the 
Onion seed in a frame if you sow at once 
outdoors either in the open or on a border 
facing south with a wall or hedge at the 
back to afford shelter and break the force 


Grow Your Owo Fruit 

for next year and insure having the 
finest quality at reasonable prices. 

We can offer a large stock of well- 
grown fruiting trees of all kinds. 

Catalogues Free. 


Ill MINHIN NURSERIES, LIMITED, 

BARNHAM, SUSSEX. 


Mrs. PVM’S FAMOUS PLANTS 

POST FREE. STRONG PLANTS. 


Winter Cabbage, Leeks, Brussels Sprouts, Savoys. Onions, 
Lettuce, Cauliflower, Broccoli, Perpetual Spinach, Chicory. 
Pickling Cabbage, Curled Scotch Kale, Asparagus and 
Cottager's Kale, Sprouting Broccoli, Celery, Winter 
Greens, 16 100. 

Herbs, strong, trinsplante 1. on3-year-old plants. Sage, 
Thyrne, Mint, Marjoram, Fennel, 1- dozen. Parsley, 
20 . 1 - 

Wallflower Plants, separate colour or mixed, 13 100. 
Magnificent Hardy Perennials. Spring Bedding, Rockery, 
Greenhouse Plants, etc., very cheap. 

NEW OATALOCUE NOW READY, FREE ON APPLICATION. 


of northerly winds. This crop will suc¬ 
ceed if it follows Cauliflowers, but Cab¬ 
bages being more exhausting, the soil 
would need a dressing of well rotted 
manure before the Onions could be sown. 
If you have a border or sheltered piece of 
ground in good heart as a result of its 
having been well manured last winter or 
spring, we advise you to sow the seed 
thereon at once and transplant next 
February or March to another part of the 
garden. By doing thus a much less area 
of ground would be needed for the seed 
bed, as the seed could be sown fairly 
thioklv in the drills and the whole re¬ 
garded in the light of a reserve or nursery 
from which to draw from next spring. 
Plants raised on these lines should with¬ 
stand the rigours of winter with im¬ 
punity. As you have evidently eliminated 
the larva 1 of the Gablwigo fly, you need have 
no apprehension on this score. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

Chas. TjoucK. —Yes, we have seen Tulips 
doing well in such a position as you refer 

to.- E. IT. M .—For such a soil as vou 

mention fish manure would be of but little 
value. The best dressing would be a mix¬ 
ture of good light loam, well rotted dung, 
and sand, as this will render your heavy 
soil more porous—a very important point. 

- H. G. W .—We cannot undertake to 

name Potatoes. S. —1, Sunflowers re¬ 
quire a rich soil to which plenty of old cow 
manure should be added before planting 
them out. In order to have strong plants 
to nut out, it is advisable to raise them 
under glass, and, after hardening off, to 
transfer them to where they are to flower. 
2, No. if carefullv lifted early in October 
the plants should be well established by 
the winter, and the young growths you 
speak of should flower well in the coming 
season. 


MRS. PYM, F.R.H.S., 

2, Vine House, Woodstone, Peterborough. 

BLACK CURRANT BUD-MITE. 

Are your bushes free of this incurable pest? If not, plant 

“Seabrook's Black” Currant, 

the only proved mite reBister. 

This variety has also every other (food quality, be : ng the 
heaviest cropper and stoutest grower, producing large, firm 
berries Young bushes, 6 - and 8 - per dozen. 

W. SEABROOK & SONS. Fruit Tree and Rose 
Nurseries, Chelmsford* 

Bulbs grown in the County Division of Holland, Linos., 
giva batter results than from any other dietrlot. 

DAFFODILS. 

Barri conspicuus. 4s. Emperor, 6i. fid. Sir Watkin (the 
Maintain Daffodil!, 7s. D mble Golden Phnenix, 4s 6d. 
Victoria. 0s. fid. Gramlis, 4s. Horstte’.dl, 5s. 6d. Mixed 
varieties, 4s. 

NARCISSUS. 

Priecox grandiflora. 5s. 61. (the first of all to bloom). 
PoeticuB ornatus, 5s. fid. Pheasant-eye, 3s. Grand Primo, 
5s. fid. Double White, 3s. 6d. Mixed varieties, 3s. fid. 

DA It WIN TULIPS. 

Clara Butt. 9*. Loveliness, 9s. fid. William Copeland. Its. 
White Swan, 12s. Farncotnbo Sanders, 12s. Pride of Haur- 
lern, 10s. Ergusto, 15 j. Mixed D.arwin Tulips, 5s. 

MAY-FLOWERING TULIPS. 

Biutond'Or, 6s. 6d. Golden Crown, 4s. 6d. Pieotee. 6t. 6d. 
Macrosphila, 4s. Ingehcombe Yellow, 12s. Mixed Cottage 
Tulips, 4s. 

Bluebells, 3*. Snowdrops, 4s. 61. 

Above prices are all per 100. All first-class quality and 
large bulbi. Planting size bulbs (mostly flowering size) at 
half the above prices. 

Lilium candidum, 3s. 6 1. Sweet-scented Pioonies, 12s. 

per dozen. Crown Imperials, Is. 3d. each. 

Carriage paid on orders of 10s. and upwards. Order to-day 
—dou't delay. 

FRED PARKES, 

[Vina Cardans Nurse ries, Wyb art on, Bost on, Lines. 

PRIMULA S I PRIMULA S ! PRIMULA S I 

45th year of Distribution. Our well-known magnificent strain. 

Cinerarias, Calceolarias, etc. 

2s. per doz.; 12s. fid. per 100, carriage paid. 

J OHN ST EVENS A SON, Nurseries, Coventry. 

H.ENTIANA VERNA, 12 first-class clumps* 

5s.. free; 12 Euphrasia Salisburyensi*. the new Eye- 
bright, 5s. ; 6 Dryns ociopetala, 3s.—O'KELLY, Botanist, 
Ballyvaughan, Ireland. 


Brussels Sprouts, Broc- 

Iroccoli, and Cauliflower plants, 
31. per 100, post free.—G. SALE 
Wokingham, Berks._ 


PJABBAGE, Savoy, 

coli, Kale, Sprouting I 
strong and well rooted, Is. 
& SON (Established 1818), 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants. — Mrs. Potter. —Vero¬ 
nica longifolia subsessilis.- J. N. B .— 

Indigofera Gerardiana. 

Names of fruits. — A. M. Temjric. —1, 
Ecklinville Seedling; 2, Rymer; 3, Golden 
Pippin; 4, Not recognised. When sending 
fruit for name, please read our rules as to 
naming fruit. Dutch. —Apples: 1, Eck¬ 
linville Seedling: 2, Lane’s Frincc Albert; 
3, Bramley’s Seedling; 4, Not recog¬ 
nised.- M. M. Beal .—Apple Devonshire 

Quarrenden.- Fish. —Apples: 1, Flower 

of Kent: 2, Evidently two different fruits, 
the smaller specimen being Cellini; other 
not recognised. Pear: 1, Looks like Marie 
Louise, should like to when ripe. 
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UULBS.—Freesias, Daffs., Narciss., Tulips, 

Iris, Anemones, Snowdrops, etc . in leading varieties. 
New List ready. — MORRIS'S BULBUOUSE, Brislol- 
street, Birmingham. _ 


C hoice hardy alpines, 25 , in 25 

vars., 3s. 6d. ; 50, in 50 vars., fis. 6J. Sample dozen, 2s. 
Lists on application. Carr, paid.—R. TAYLOR & SON, 
Nurserie s, New Eltham. _ 

A SKEW’S CRESTED NATIVE FERNS.— 

Splendid vara. List, 4d. Fern Culture, illustrated, 
Is. lj d., free.—W. F. A S KEW, Gr an ge, Keswic k._ 

(1ERANIUM CUTTINGS, choice named 

greenhouse variet : es, single and double, Is. 61. doz. No 
Catalogues.—GEORGE FULLER, Rober t s bridge, Sus sex. 

THE APPLE in ORCHARD and GARDEN^ 

—Containing lull account of its culture, witn special 
chapter on Apple Cookery. Price fid. ; by post, 8d. — 
PlI BLIHH Ell, 63, Lincoln's inn Fields. Ixuuinn. W.C, 2. 

The latest day for receiving Advertisements 
is I RIDA Y, 9 a.m. 



Select your Roses from my Coloured Charts 


illustrating 50 varieties direct from 


photographs. 


LIST OF AWARDS AT THE R.H.S. 
MEETING ON AUG. 28, 1917. 

OROHID COMMITTEE. 
First-class Certificate. 

Messrs. Flory and Black, Langley, Slough, for Brasso 
Cattleya Lady Veitch. 

Awards of Merit. 

Lrelio-Cattleya Canhamiana Golden Fleece, from Messrs. 
Armstrong and Brown. Tunbridge Wells; Cattleya Naidia 
var. Exquisitu. from Messrs. Hnasal 1 and Co., Southgate. 
N.; Cattleya Mrs. Pitt (Charlesworth's var.), from Messrs. 
Charlesworth and Co., Haywards Heath. 

Medals. 

Silver Flora. — Messrs. Armstrong and Brown and 
Messra. Charlesworth and Co. 

Silver Banksian. — Messrs. Sander and Son, St. 
Albans. 


FLORAL COMMITTEE. 
Awards of Merit. 

Eustoma Ellisl, from Mr. Ellis, Weston-super-Mare; 
Dahlia E istern Star, from Messrs. Cheal and Son. Crawley; 
Dahlia Primrose Star, from Messrs. Cheal; Dahlia (Collar¬ 
ette) Medallion, from Messrs. Stredwick and Son, St. 
Leonards; Dahlia (Cactus) Harry Crabtree, from Messrs. 
Stredwick; Dahlia (Cat us) Golden Rain, from Messrs. 
Stredwick; Dihiia (Cactus) Mrs. N. Blackman, from 
Messrs. Stredwick; Dahlia (Decorative) Bianca, from Mr. 
C. Turner. Slough; Dahlia (Pieony-flowered) Mrs. J. A. 
Jarrett, from Mr. J. A. Jarrett, Auerley. 

The above Dahlias were also given the First-class Certifi¬ 
cate of the National Duhlin Society. 

Medals. 

Silver Flora.— Messrs. H. B. May and Sons, for Ferns ; 
Mr. Elisha J. Hicks, Twyford, for Roses. 

Silver Banksuan.- Messrs. Cheal and Son, for Dahlias ; 
Mr. Ellis, for Eustoinas. 

Bronze Flora.— Mr. H. Close, Orpington, for hardy 
planis; Rev. .T. H. Pemberton, Romford, for Roses; Mr. 
G Reuthe, Keston, for hardy plants ; Mr. C . Turner, 
Slough, for Kuiphophias and Hibiscus. 

FRUIT COMMITTEE. 

Award of Merit. 

Messrs. Laxton Bros., Bedford, lor Plum Utility. 

Medals. 

Gold.— Mr. V. Banks, Grosvenor Square, W , for bottled 
fruits. 

Silver Knioiiti an.— Messrs. Spooner and Son, Houns¬ 
low, for collection of Apples. 

CATALOGUE FREE. 

HORTICULTURAL AND 
PORTABLE BUILDINCS 

of evory description. 
Conservatories, Forcing Houses, Rustic Houses, Frames, 
Lights, Heating Apparatus, Barrows, Mowers, Workshops, 
Stables, Motor and Cycle Houses, Cottages, Bungalows, 
Studios, Huts, Shelters, etc. Also see List for latest designs 
in Poultry Houses, Brooders, etc. 

W. COOPER, LTD., 

TNTENSIVE CULTURE.—Smith’s Cloches 

-L for forcing early vegetables. Spring Clips, fit any size 
glass, Is. doz.; 3 doz., 2s. 9d. ; 10«. 6d. gross, post, free. 
Glass suitable for making cloches, 8 by 6, 2s. ; 9 by 7, 2s fid.; 
10 by 8, 3 b. 4d. ; 12 by 10, 5s. ; 14 by 10. 6s. doz., packed free, 
carr. forward. Send your enquiries for Horticultural Glass. 
—W. A. SMITH. 117, Gt. Hampton-street, Birmingham. 

A SHIELD FOR YOUR BOY AT THE 

FRONT —Full particulars will be sent on receipt of a 
post card of the latest steel Shield for wearing under the 
tunic. A real life saver. Address—BRITISH k ALLIES 
SHIELD , 63. Lincoln' s Inn Field s. London. W.C. 2. 


SANKEYS’S^POTS 

Ghe BEST and Cheapesh 

State quantity of each six* required and hive " carriage paid " 
quotation (“carriage" frequently amount, lo half value ol 
good*), or write lor Price Ll»t, free. 

SPECIAL POTS ol all description*. Bulb Bowl* and Fern I 
Pan* from 2d. each. 

RICHARD SAN KEY & SON, LT?, 
Bulwell PoHeries. NOTTlNOMA A7. 
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BAYLISS. JONES X. BAYLIS$ 

WOLVERHAMPTONanoLONDON 1 ’ ‘ 
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THE CHEAPEST IN ENCLAND 


Speolal Prices for Cash with Ordsr In HulL 
CLASS, 4/21 oa. 

Boxes, 100 200 | Boxes, 100 2 

. Bq. ft. so. ft. sq.ft. Bq. 

8 x 6in. 26 6 45 - 12.14,15.16. 18, \ nt 

0 x 7in. 26- 47 6 I 20,22.24 x12m. 

10 x 3in .32 6 59 - lo i., 17 - 18 > 20 x \ 

12,13,14,15x8m. 35 - 61 - ,6 lS^SO -2 24 « 7! 

11,12.13,14x9m. 36 6 62 6 I Vfiin ’ I 
12.13 14 s lOin. 39 - 67 - ' 20,22,24x 15in. 1 
13 r 11 in 40 - 63 - 18. 20. 22, 2* x 46 '- 71 

16, 18, 20 x 1 Oil*. 1 4 „ no I 16m. - I 

16,18,20 xllin.J 43 * 72 " i 20, 22,24 x 18in. 48 - 85 

p UTTY, Best Soft. 1 owt., 146; *owb„ 7 9; Jew 
4 6: 14 lbs., 2 6. 

DIAMONDS, 7 6 and 10 6 each. 

GLASS CUTTERS. 6-wheel, lt6 each. 

^MIXED PAINTS.— 7-lb. levortins. Whli 
10 6 atone; ordinary colours, 7 - per stone. ’ 
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No. SO. PORTABLE 

. . , _ . . , hinges, lock and key, 

Copyright Registered. t m | U , etc> 

CASH WITH ORDER. 

Sizes. 

6 ft. long. 4 ft. wide, 7 ft. high .. £4 16 O 

7 ft. long, 5 ft wide, 7 ft. 4 in. high 5 116 18 6 

8 ft. long. 6 ft. wide, 7 ft. 8 in. high 7 8 0 24 6 

9 ft. long, 7 ft. wide, 8 ft. high 8 12 0 316 

10 ft. long, 8 ft. wide, 8 ft. 4 in. high 9 16 6 42 6 

12 ft. long. 8 ft. wide. 8 ft. 4 in high 11 1 6 50 6 

Carriage raid to any Station in England and 1 Valet. 

Catalogue, with Testimonials, poBt free. 


31000 IN use 

LIST^ ON APPLICATION 


Strong 

Floor. 


•BURTON ST., HULL. Ealab- 1843 


FLOWER SHOW FIXTURES, 


J. T. HOBSON & CO, 


Largest Makers of Portable Buildings, 

Established 70 Ycxns. BBDFORD 
1 for An, 6 aertg. 


SEPTEMBER. 

September 11.—Royal Horticultural Society's Dahlia Show. 

,, 14.—Southend Food Exhibition (2 days). 

,, 15.—Oswaldtwistle Horticultural Society. 

„ 24 —National Chrysanthemum Society's Execu¬ 

tive Committee; National Chrysanthe¬ 
mum Society a Floral Committee. 

„ 25.—Royal Horticultural Society’s Vegetable 

Show. 

OCTOBER. 

October 2.— Roj^al Horticultural Society's Fruit Show (2 
clays). 

,, 8.—National Chrysanthemum Society's Floral 

Committee. 

„ 9.—Royal Horticultural Society's Committees. 

„ 22.—National Chrysanthemum Society's Executive 

Committee; National Chrysanthemum 
Society’s Floral Committee. 

,, 23.—Royal Horticultural Society's Committees. 

„ 29— National Chrysanthemum Society's Floral 

Committee. 


« HEATING e?«3tMtER5l 

Leicestershire! 


Chatham, 

25th August, 1911. 

Dear Sirs, 

Will you kindly send me 
a No. 2 Greenhouse Boiler to 
replace one of yours which has 
been in use f or the past 25 

years. 

Fours faithfully, 

IV. A. H. 


FIREPROOF PORTABLE BUILDINGS, 


f b d • Tenant’s Fixtures. 

Indestructible, Ever- 
lasting, Waterproof. 

““"‘- 7 ^==rppT»>M Dwellings. Bungalows, 
‘TJTJ |$r Cottige?, Schools, Offices, 

£- Workshops. Stores, Puv- 

” U' liiona, Huts, Shelters, 

— i *pl J , l , ‘ Stables, Garages. Hospi- 

_ tals, Factorial, Hangers, 

etc., etc. Estimates, plana and specification for every 
description of Building, free. 

FIREPROOF BUILDING CO., Ltd., 
74 1, Old Kent Road, LONDON, S.E.J5. 


Illustrated Price List Free, 


Thos.W. ROBINSON, ltd. 

Dennis Iron Works, 

STOURBRIDGE 


THEY’RE NOT STICKY 


NOVEMBER. 

November 6.—Royal Horticultural Society’s Committees; 

National Chrysanthemum Society's 
Autumn 8how (provisional date), Floral 
Committee. 

- „ 19.—National Chrysanthemum Society’s Execu¬ 

tive Committee; National Chrysanthe¬ 
mum Society’s Floral Committee. 

„ 20.—Royal Horticultural Society's Committees. 

DECEMBER. 

December 3.—National Chrysanthemum Society's Floral 
Committee. 

,, 4.—Royal Horticultural Society's Committees. 

„ 17 —National Chrysanthemum Society's Execu¬ 

tive Committee. 


OPORTSMEN, Farmers, Horsemen. — Try 

^ our splendid Yorkshire Whipcord Tweed; wears like 
leather; shower proof; 7 yards for 17s. 6d. Patterns free. 
-BRADFORD WOOLLEN CO. (731. Bradford. 


Cash or monthly payments. 

Signed Guarantee for all time. 

_ Packed in crate free and carriage paid. 

Since 1905 I have advertised in this oaper, and have made 
and sold over 20,000Machines. NO EXTR AS: Belt, Pump, 
an 1 everything included. Carr,age paid. YOU CAN 
RIDE AND TEST THE MACHINE FOR 10 DAYS. IF 
YOU DO NOT APPROVE I PAY ALL CARRIAGE. I 
have thousands of testimonials. Write to-day for copies 
and Catalogue, with illustrations and full specification. — 
GEORGE BMATSON, LTD , ” LION CYCLE" WORKS, 
85. MOSELEY STREET. BIRMINGHAM. 


F LOWER POTS. Saucers, Seed or Cutting 

Pans, Wall Pots, Window Boxes. Glazed Earthenware, 
Poultry and Pigeon Fountains, etc. Illustrated list free — 
THOS. JEAVONS, Silver Street Potte ri es. Br ierley HdL 


We shall he glad if Secretaries of Horticul¬ 
tural Societies will kindly send the dates oj 
their various shows to Editor, Gardening Illus¬ 
trated, 63, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, W. C.2. 


THE APPLE in ORCHARD and GARDEN. 

—Containing full account of its culture, with spacial 
chapter on Apple Cookery. Price 6d.; bv p,ist, 61 — 
PUBLISHER. 63. Lincoln's Inn Fields. W.C. 2 


If you arc interested in this week’s 

“GARDENING ILLUSTRATED,” 

please order the paper through your local Newsagent, or direct by post 
from the Publisher, at 63, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C. 2. 

The cost is 2d. weekly; or by post for three months, 2/6; six 
months, 3/-; twelvemonths, 10/-; for Abroad, 12/-. Annual subscribers 
will receive the year’s complete Index to the volume free of charge. 


Sthawsom C*tMipi C» iw vaQytew viaoffiA gr lowdqi 


Advertisement Rates 


Scale of Charges for 
Advertisements in 

GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


Line' Advertisements.— Single insertions. 9d. oer 

line, minimum three lin*'* (about twenty words fill the first 
three line*, and nine words each additional line). Front 
page, if guaranteed, Is. per line. No reduction for series. 

Terms for Display Advertisements, 10s. per 

Inch (reduction fer series). 

Advertisers not havir g a regular account at the office 
must accompany their or iers with remittance. Orders and 
advertisement copy should be addressed — 

MANAGER, 

63, LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, LONDON, W.C. 2. 


To Publisher or Newsagent :— 

Please deliver “ Gardening Illustrated ” weekly for which I 


enclose 


Name 


(Mr.. Mrs., or Miss) 


yiNES AND VINE CULTURE.—By A. F. 

» Barron, V.M.H. (late Superintendent of the Royal 
Horticultural Society's Gardens). Illustrated. Price 5s. 
net; post free, 5s. 6d. Fifth edition. Describes and Illus¬ 
trates the Latest Grape Culture.—MANAGER, 63, Lincoln's 
Inn Fields, London W.C. '2. 


Address (in full) 


When writing; to Advertisers please mention 
GARDENING-'ILLUSTRATED. | 
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FREEING TIIE APRICOT. 
Pursuing our efforts to, learn as much as 
we may of this precious fruit in its native 
country, we are indebted to a friend for 
this inquiry in China :— 

I only regret that it is a subject on 
which I cannot throw much light. As 
you know, this fruit grows in Man- . 
churia ; but, as compared with other 
parts of China, notably the province 
of Shantung, it is- small and wanting 
in flavour. Two years ago I was in 
Cliefoo at the height of the Apricot 
season, and there I tasted it in per¬ 
fection. It was very large and very 
luscious—you could scarcely imagine 
anything more delicious. I brought 
back with me to N. China about 
two dozen stones fb experiment with ; 
but I am more than doubtful of suc¬ 
cess. The conditions of soil and 
climate are both adverse. I am going 
over to Chefoo in about another week, 
and whilst there will certainly make 
inquiry, and find out all I can for 
Gardening ; and if I thought he would 
like it, would send the editor a small 
parfcel of stones. I will give him the 
benefit of the doubt, and do so! You 
will, therefore, hear from me again 
on this subject. 

We are passing through the driest 
season I ever remember in New¬ 
ell wang ; up to date, since last year 
only an occasional shower. There 
■were no summer rains last year 
(such as we look for to fill the ponds 
and give us our yearly supply of 
water). This was followed by a short 
period of .intense cold (22.9 degs., 
Falir., below zero), and there being no 
snow to protect the roots of fruit- 
trees, these last suffered greatly. The 
evening before yesterday the gardener 
and I counted six fine young English 
fruit-trees (Apple and Pear) quite 
dead, and others dying; all good 
varieties. The Grapes have also suf¬ 
fered greatly, and only yesterday the 
gardener cut off such a lot of dead 
wood. The Grapes we grow are very 
good, and highly prized by friends.— 
Jas. Carson. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


The Chinese Hound’s-tongue (Cy no¬ 
gloss um amabile).—My favourite annuals 
having failed this year, this Chinese plant 
i« very welcome, the colour a good blue 
and a line doer in the open. It sowed itself 
freely last autumn and withstood the 
winter and worse spring without the 
slightest injury. It is almost too vigorous 
and plentiful. It should soon be in all the 
seed lists.—W. 


Aconitum volublle.— The climbing Monks¬ 
hood is by no means so common as others 
of the Aconites. Nevertheless, it is a de¬ 
sirable plant, its thin wiry stems running 
up their supports to a height of 4 feet to 
5 feet, and bearing their characteristic 
blooms on the terminals. The variety does 
not increase so rapidly as others of the 
Monkshoods, the specimen here having 
grown but little in the course of four 
seasons.—W. McG., Balmae. 

Euonymus nanus.— This, one of the 
daintiest of fruit^beuring hardy shrubs, is 
also occasionally met with as E. rosmari- 
nifolius. A bush 2\ feet or 3 feet, which 
is quite a good size in inland gardens, is 
pretty in the extreme just now, when the 
coral-red capsules are seen dangling on 
thread - like pedicels, and presently 
bursting, expose to view the almost 
orange-vermilion fruits or seeds. But for 
these, the sixties would remain more or 
less unattractive throughout the year.— 
S. S. 

Hypericum lyslmaetioides. —I found this 
St. John’s Wort in the nursery of Mr. 
M’Omish at Crieff. It is a valuable and 
attractive Hypericum, reaching at Crieff 
to a height of between 2 feet and 3 feet. 
One merit It possesses in a high degree is 
the manner in wiiich the clear yellow 
flowers are borne well above the leaves—a 
virtue not possessed by all the St. John’s 
Worts. It flow’ers very freely. It lias been 
likened to H. patulum, but is more vigor¬ 
ous, differing also in its narrow sepals and 
smaller flowers.—S. Arnott. 

Rose Irish Flreflame in Perthshire.— In 

the pure air of the north of Scotland some 
Itoses appear brighter in their colouring 
than further south. This struck me forci¬ 
bly when looking over the collection of 
Roses in the nursery of Mr. M’Omish at 
Crieff the other day. Irish Fireflame, 
which I have known since its introduction, 
was unusually bright. It is difficult to de¬ 
scribe its colouring, but one may adopt the 
description of a well-known grower and 
say that the buds are “ deep madder 
orange, splashed with crimson, changing to 
fiery orange with age.”—S. A. 

Ceanothus Clolre de Versailles.— With 
the third week in August come the wel¬ 
come blue flowers of this Ceanothus—one 
of the finest of the family. Here it re¬ 
quires a wall, and is grown in company 
with the Winter Sweet (Chimonanthus 
fragrans), which, too, promises well. At 
St. Mary’s Isle, and In Lord' Stair’s 
gardens at Lochineh Castle, in the neigh¬ 
bouring shire, some plants of C. Gloire de 
Versailles are grown as bushes, but the 
altitude is less in these gardens, and they 
are perhaps less exposed to the severe 
storms which sweep up the Solway Firth 
during the winter than is the case at 
Balrnae.—W. McG., Balmac. 


Deutzla corymbosa.— This pretty species 
lias a special value by reason of its late, 
and equally its continuous, flowering, 
Ixdng at its l)est in July and August, when 
the bush is covered with the corymbose 
clusters of pure white flow’ers not far re¬ 
moved in form or purity from those of 
IVouvardia jasminoides. The species is 
very free-flowering, and of compact habit, 
hushes not more than 2 feet high being 
white with blossom. Flowering thus w r ell 
when young, it is well suited to gardens of 
small size.—E. II. 
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Inula Ooulus - Chrlstl. — Though this 
sj)eeie.s can hardly be regarded as first- 
class, it is, nevertheless, useful by reason 
of habit and the succession it affords to 
other kinds in the time of flowering. Less 
than 2 feet high, even when well estab¬ 
lished, it is useful in its way near the 
front of the border, \vhere its self-support¬ 
ing habit of growth leaves no room for the 
bundle-staking and bunching, which de¬ 
stroy the characteristic beauty of not a 
few border plants. The almost thread-like 
florets are golden, the flower-heads 3 inches 


or more across, a large group being effec¬ 
tive. It has been in good flower during 
the whole of August.—E. J. 

Viburnum lobophyllum. —A large number 
of new Viburnums are included among the 
many new shrubs that have been received 
from China during the present century, V. 
lobophyllum being one of the most pro¬ 
mising. It is a strong-growing bush at 
least 12 feet high, bearing many flat heads 
of white flowers during late May and early 
June. It Is, how'ever, later (towards the 
end of August and throughout September) 
that it is most beautiful, for at that period 
it is well covered by beautiful red berries, 
the fruits being in such profusion, as to 
weigh down the branches. Fortunately, it 
is au easily-managed shrub, thriving in 
ordinary garden soil and being perfectly 
hardy. For the rear of a shrubbery it is 
well suited, whilst it may also be planted 
in a large mass with signal success.—D. . 

The Gentlanette (Phacelia campanu¬ 
la r in).—Plants raised from seeds sown in 
March are now in glorious bloom. There 
is no b!ue-flow r ered annual I am acquainted 
with that is so rich in colour and at the 
same time so free. As the seeds are small 
it is well to sow in a frame or in a cool 
greenhouse, pricking the young plants off 
into boxes, Inuring them to exposure, and 
then planting them out in prepared ground, 
leaving the plants 9 inches apart in the 
lines, and the latter a foot to 15 inches 
apart. When treated in this way the 
plants form compact bushes and bloom 
freely. To sow the seeds in drills or 
patches in the open, and then allow them 
to grow up together thickly, Is not treating 
tills beautiful annual as it deserves to be. 
Presuming the plants have a good start, I 
think a dry season suits it, adding to the 
lustre of the flowers.—P. T. 

Anohuea from root cuttings.— If “ D. 
Wilmshurst,” page 474, finds 4 inches long 
cuttings suit his purpose, no one need 
say him nay. Were he, on the other 
hand, a propagator of hardy plants, hav¬ 
ing often to make the most of things, I 
should not only describe such cuttings as 
a waste of material—4 inches long root 
pieces on the Anchusa are not abundant— 
but the deep boxes he must of necessity 
use for such, clumsy and* inconvenient. 
When inch-long root cuttings set around 
the rim of a 5-lneh pot will yield rosettes 
of leaves 2| feet and more across and 
<» feet high panicles of flowers in less than 
eighteen months, there is not much to 
complain of I think. To the statement 
that ” the difference in length represent* 
a proportionate difference in stored 
vitality,” I have only to add that the 
larger roots may be halved or quartered 
longitudinally, such giving quite as good 
results as whole pieces. I have done it in 
hundreds of instances.— E. H. Jenkins. 

Helenlum Riverton Gem.— The note on 
Helenium pumilum, page 480, should serve 
to direct attention, not only to this parti¬ 
cular species, but also to the whole of the 
Heleniums. A great favourite of mine, 
either as a border plant or for cutting, is 
Riverton Gem, which I believe came to 
us originally from America. My clumps 
are about 5 feet high, and just now pre¬ 
sent a mass of their bright Wallflower-red 
blossoms. The change that takes place in 
colour after expansion is also very notice¬ 
able. Its blossoms, and. in fact, those of 
all the Heleniums, lastjy^ell In water. 
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Another favourite Helenium of mine is 
Riverton Beauty, a good deal the same 
as the other, but with clear yellow flowers. 
I find that Helenium Riverton Gem does 
not need the frequent transplanting that 
some herbaceous plants do, for a couple 
of clumps which have been in their pre¬ 
sent position five years have improved 
considerably on their preceding display.— 
K. R. W. 

The Crape Myrtle (Lagenstrccmin indica). 
—Among the surprises of the year comes 
the information that this has not only 
passed the winter unprotected and un¬ 
harmed, but that it is flowering now, as 
for some two or three weeks past, in a 
way it has never done before. The state¬ 
ment, remarkable enough in itself and a 
tribute to the hardiness of the plant in 
this country in the open air, is the more 
so when it comes from the neighbourhood 
of Black heath, London, S.E. Those whose 
knowledge of the plant is confined to the 
often scraggy and nearly leafless specimens 
seen in pots or tubs in public gardens may 
be interested to know that the plant is in 
full beauty in the garden of Mr. Peek, an 
enthusiastic amateur in the district named. 
The flowers are pink, and a goodly bush 
of it is very ornamental when in bloom. 
Such a tribute to hardiness—the si>ecimeii 
has been in its present position three or 
four years—should tempt many to grow 
one of the most beautiful of flowering 
shrubs. It comes from China, and is 
usually given greenhouse treatment.— 
E. H. Jenkins. 

Artemisia trldentata. — Those on the 
look-out for plants either of exceptional 
distinctness or merit should make a note 
of this silvery-leaved shrub. Not many of 
the herbaceous Artemisia# appeal to the 
hardy plant gardener generally, because 
of their encroaching habit—though there 
is a use for some of them in the grey 
border or like place—yet here is a shrubby 
kind, of miniature tree-like habit, whose 
nearly conical outline gives it a character 
of its own. Hence it is distinct and useful 
also for isolated positions, whether in the 
rock garden or elsewhere. Three feet 
high plants may not be more than 15 inches 
through at the base, where the stem is 
woody and tree-like. The rather more 
than inch-long leaves are three-toothed, 
the silvery effect of the whole plant being 
good. Young bushes of a foot or so high 
are also effective, and, planted in high 
and dry places in limy«solls, sliow to ad¬ 
vantage. Healthy cuttings secured with a 
heel root well in spring or autumn.— 
S. V. S. 

Clematis cocclnea. — This remarkable 
species—or, more strictly, variety of C. 
Viorna—has for weeks past l>een flowering 
freely at Aldenham House, the profusion 
of buds promising a display for some time 
to come. A native of Texas, it passed the 
recent winter unharmed. The finer flower¬ 
ing example noted is near the margin of 
ohe of the numerous beds of choice shrubs, 
the main portion of the plant assuming a 
bush habit 2J feet through and 3| feet 
high, and thickly covered with flowers. 
Above this the new non-flowering shoots 
of the year have already reached 0 feet or 
more high, and are still extending. The 
globular or urn-shai>ed flowers of Ver¬ 
million and gold—the first external, the 
latter conspicuous on the reflexing tiiis of 
the sepals—are striking and unusual, be¬ 
ing disposed on long wiry stalks or 
peduncles. The plant appears better suited 
for a bush than for training against a 
wall, where it is more frequently seen, but 
with few flowers. In the same bed a few 
feet away a capital specimen of Erinacea 
pungens was remarked doing well. This 
also has proved (pwteMiardy.— Visitor. 
Digitized by 


FRUIT. 

NOTES ON RASPBERRIES. 

The little.cost incurred in cultivating the 
Raspberry, and the remunerative price 
which the fruit always fetches in the mar¬ 
ket, render it one of the most profitable 
fruits to grow, either by the amateur, 
cottager, or market gardener. Two things 
connected with the cultivation of the Rasp¬ 
berry deserve'particular attention, viz., its 
aptitude for rooting near the surface, and 
the necessity of having it always well sup¬ 
plied with moisture. Where the soil is of 
a sandy character it is a good plan to make 
trenches 3 feet wide and about 15 inches 
deep. In these place a good layer of rotten 
manure, and mix it well with the soil; on 
this plant the canes, spreading out the 
young fibres at full length, and covering 
them with 2 inches of soil and a good coat¬ 
ing of rotten manure. This keeps the 
ground moist and encourages surface-roots, 
which are the chief points in securing 
success. If the weather should be dry at 
the time when the fruit begins to swell, 
liquid manure should be freely given, os it 
improves both the size and flavour of the 
berries. Neither hoe nor spade should 
ever be used on the surface, inasmuch as 
they bruise the roots and cause a quantity 
of suckers to spring up. In strong, heavy, 
rich soil, trenches are not required; the 
ground should be trenched 2 feet deep, 
mixing in with it as the work proceeds 
plenty of rotten manure, vegetable refuse, 
leaves, or anything of a similar character. 
Newly-planted, canes should always be cut 
down to within C inches of the ground in 
order to aid in the" establishing of the 
stools. As soon as the crop is gathered 
cut out all the old wood, so as to give the 
sun full power to mature the young canes 
and plump up the buds. 

Planting, which may be done at any 
time between October and the end of 
March, may be performed in different 
ways, and with about the same results. I 
prefer planting in rows 4 feet apart and 
1 foot asunder in the row', tying the canes 
to a couple of wires stretched along the 
row on stakes. Thus managed, they have 
a neat appearance, and room is afforded 
for admission of light and air. In pruning, 
the canes should be left at different lengths 
—the strongest at nearly full length, the 
medium ones shorter, and the next shorter 
still. By this system a crop is furnished 
from the bottom, and a Aueeession is kept 
up to the middle of November. The 
autumn-bearing variety should be culti¬ 
vated. It should be treated as follow's :— 
The young canes should be planted 2 feet 
apart not later than the end of March. 
About the middle of April cut off the young 
canes close to the ground, and as soon as 
the young shoots can be handled thin them 
out to 5 inches or C inches apart. When 
they have made 18 inches of growth pinch 
out the points of about a third of them, a 
second third at 30 inches, and allow the 
remainder to grow to their full length. 
By this system of pinching a regular suc¬ 
cession may be maintained from the be¬ 
ginning of August to the middle or end of 
November, according to the season. This 
variety should not lie grown on the same 
ground more than tw’o years in succession. 
As this variety bears on the annual w T ood 
it requires to be cut close to the ground 
every spring. A. G. 


FRENCH MAHALEB CHERRY STOCK. 
I would like to call attention to the un¬ 
satisfactory results obtained from the 
planting of Cherries budded or grafted on 
French Mahaleb stock. I started over 
ten years ago in the Cherry business, and 
nearly all the trees that I bought were 
budded or grafted on this French stock. 


After these years of experimenting I find 
that they are a failure on our soil. I 
might say that this is a natural Cherry 
country; the black Cherry, known as the 
Mazzard stock, grows wild In this section. 

The objections to the French Mahaleb 
stock are several. First, it is subject to 
borers. The borer in appearance looks 
the same as the Peach borer. This alone 
would pay for the difference in the cost of 
trees grafted or budded on Mazzard stock, 
but there seems to fie a more serious ob¬ 
jection -in the vitality of the trees. The 
trees grafted or budded on Mahaleb stock 
do not seem to make a perfect union. 
This is partly true of the sw’eet Cherries. 
The sour Cherries live a few years longer 
than the sweet Cherries. I have tried 
them on all kinds of soil with the same 
result—beginning to die in the course of 
a few years. The foliage does not seem 
so strong on the French stock as it does 
on the Mazzard. The Dukes seem to 
thrive somewhat better on the French 
stock than do other varieties. They live 
a few years longer. I have lost quite a 
bit of money in these Cherry experiments, 
and I w’ould advise o4hers to buy nothing 
but trees grafted or budded on the Maz¬ 
zard stock. I have experimented with all 
varieties of Cherries — the sweet and 
Bigarreau, the Dukes and sour Cherries, 
Including Morellos .—Rural Nctc Yorker. 

NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Fungus on Apple-tree leaves.—I en¬ 
close three envelopes containing speci¬ 
men Apple leaves from a dozen five or 
six year-old pyramid-trained trees planted 
in March, 191G. Soil has been a Kitchen 
garden for five years, and is a thin sandy 
loam on sand, but, being on the edge of 
the Moss, there is always water within 
8 feet of the surface. Ground is under- 
drained 2 feet 6 inches deep. Trees have 
grown well, but the whole dozen are more 
or less affected, although another dozen 
in a different part of the garden, which 
have bejen in four or five years, are quite 
free. Specimen 44 A ” shows blotched 
leaves, first noticed three weeks ago, and 
spreading quickly. A light spraying of 
Cuprum was given a week ago. Speci¬ 
men “B” show's a different form of 
attack, the leaves being 44 burnt ” round 
the edges; only a few leaves are affected, 
and disease does not appear to be spread¬ 
ing. Specimen 44 C ” is some badly- 
affected leaves, so bad that it is difficult 
to see whether it is the final effect of the 
blotching. There are only a few in this 
state, fortunately. All the trees were 
sprayed with caustic last winter, but they 
had no spring or summer sprayings until 
the copper fungicide a week ago. Tho 
•season has l>een dry, and the trees have 
not been w’atered, but they have grown 
so strong that they will be lifted this 
autumn and replanted. They, are very 
lightly cropped, and the fruits are matur¬ 
ing all right, so far. The trees are 
planted in two lines, about 5 yards apart 
and 3 yards apart in the lines, with veget¬ 
able crops between. —W. L. Sutcliffe, 
North Cheshire.. 

[The Apple leaves are affected with a 
fungoid disease known as Fusicladium 
dendritlcum, also “ Scab ” or 44 Black 
Spot,” for which spray with Bordeaux 
mixture, or, If this is not possible, owing 
to fruit beiug on the trees, spray with liver 
of sulphur at the rate of 11 oz. to 2 oz. to 
6 gallons of water. First dissolve the same 
weight of soft soap in 1 gallon of hot 
water, then add the chemical, and when 
this is dissolved dilute to make 6 gallons 
and apply at once. If there are no fruits 
on the trees spray with Bordeaux. In 
either case three sprayings at weekly inter¬ 
vals will be necessary. Cuprum should 
have arrested the disease, as this is con¬ 
sidered to be next to Bordeaux in value as 
a fungicide, while it leaves no deposit on 
fruit or foliag^ m .t^e |lat.ter does.] 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 
TREES AND SHRUBS. 

THE FALSE ACACIAS OR ROBINIAS. 
The Robinias include several species of 
ornamental trees and shrubs all of which 
are natives of North America and do well 
in the British Isles. They thrive in a 
variety of soils and positions, the only ob¬ 
jection to their general planting being in 
the brittleness of their branches, w r hich are 
easily broken by storms if the trees are 


part of two centuries, how'ever, it attracted 
no special attention in this country, but 
during the first quarter of the nineteenth 
century, between 1817 and 1823, it was 
brought to prominent notice as a possible 
forest tree for the British Isles. Its popu¬ 
larity as a forest tree, however, seems to 
have been short-lived, and at present it 
has no value for that purpose. The wood 
is very hard and durable, and makes 
excellent gate-posts, spokes for w’heels, 
etc. On the Continent it is used rather 
extensively, both round and split, for Vine 
props, the w’ood lasting well for the pur¬ 
pose. When grown with a single trunk 


w’hite flow'ers in racemes up to C inches 
long, but some of the varieties bear rose- 
coloured flow'ers. There are numerous 
varieties that have been given distinct 
names, the following being w’orthy of 
special notice:— 

R. P. angustifolia.— A variety dis¬ 
tinguished from the type by its tiny leaflets 
and rather less vigorous habit, another 
pleasing variety with small leaflets being 
R. P. microphylla. 

R. P. Decaisneana is one of the hand¬ 
somest of all the varieties. It is a strong¬ 
growing tree with fine racemes of rose- 
coloured flowers. Another Variety with 



mm 






Eobinia Psemlacacia var . Eosynskiana . 


growing in exposed situations. The foliage 
in every case is light and ornamental. The 
Pea-shaped flowers are borne in pendent 
racemes, the flowering time being June and 
July. Some of the species are increased 
by seeds, others by suckers, root cuttings, 
or by grafting, which last ought only to be 
adopted when every other means of in¬ 
crease is exhausted. 

R. Pseudacacia is the best-know r n 
species. It is variously known as False 
Acacia, Acacia, and Locust Tree, and w T as 
originally introduced to Europe from 
Eastern N. America about 1G35, its first 
appearance in England being recorded 
some five years larfeF. ...For the! greater 
Digitized by VjO QIC: 


and a fairly compact branch system it 
makes an excellent street tree, for the 
roots do not interfere much with the pave¬ 
ment, while the foliage does not keep the 
light from houses as is the case with 
Planes and Horse Chestnuts. Trees with 
double leaders and unchecked branches are 
not very suitable for street planting, liow’- 
ever, as they are easily damaged by wind. 
R. Pseudacacia as an ornamental tree 
grows GO feet or so high, but may grow r 
20 feet taller when amongst other trees. 
As a rule, trees up to fifty years old bloom 
more freely than very old specimens, 
although it is a fairly free-flow’ering tree 
wdiether young or old. The type bears 


flow’ers of a similar hue is R. P. bella- 
rosea, not quite so effective as R. P. 
Decaisneana. 

R. P. fastigiata is very distinct by 
reason of its stiff, erect, columnar habit, 
which is strongly suggestive of the habit 
of the Lombardy Poplar. It does not 
flower freely. 

R. P. inermis.— This is a popular, fine- 
foliaged tree in many suburban gardens. 
Naturally of low’-growing, bushy habit, it 
is often grafted upon stems 8 feet or 10 
feet high and cut back every winter, so 
that long summer shoots are formed which 
develop into a shapely, bushy head. 

R. P. monophylla -is. remarkable by 
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reason of the number of leaflets being re¬ 
duced considerably below the normal. 
Sometimes several leaflets occur, but at 
other times the leaves are simple. In any 
eh so the leaflets are many timeb larger 
than those of the type. 

R. P. semperflorens bears its flowers 
over a longer period than the other varie¬ 
ties, and it is not unusual for blossoms to 
appear lat almost any period between June 
and September. 

The other species of Robinia available 
for our gardens are as follows 

R. mspiDA. —This species is commonly 
called the Rose Acacia on account of the 
colour of the flowers. It is, naturally, a 
bush about 8 feet high. It blooms during 
June, the flowers being as large as those 
of a Sweet P^a and a pretty shade of rose. 
Seeds have rarely been met with either on 
wild or cultivated plants, and increase is 
by root cuttings or suckers. The variety 
macrophylla is superior in almost every 
way to the type, except that it is lees easily 
propagated. In this case the branches are 
free from bristles and the flowers are in 
much larger racemes. It is increased by 
grafting and is in every way an excellent 
shrub. As both the type and variety have 
very brittle branches they ought to be 
planted in a position sheltered from rough 
winds. 

R. Kelseyi is one of the newest species. 
Forming a small tree 12 feet to 18 feet 
high, it produces slender branches clothed 
with stiff bristles and bears dainty, pinnate 
leaves up to C inches long and clusters of 
rose-coloured flowers which are smaller 
than those of the Rose Acacia. After the 
flowers seed-pods, which are covered by 
stiff, reddish-brown bristles, appear. It 
was introduced to England in 1903 from 
the nursery of Mr. Harlan P. Kelsey, of 
Boston, U.S.A., and is likely to become a 
very widely-grown plant in the near 
future. 

R. neo-mexicana forms a small, widely- 
branched tree 30 feet or so high; native of 
South-Western N. America. It differs 
from the common Robinia in its looser 
habit, larger foliage, and denser and 
shorter clusters of pale, rose-coloured 
flowers. Although Introduced to England 
in 1887 it is not by any means common. 
As a rule, it blossoms w r ell in June, and a 
second crop of flowers is borne during 
August or early September. Young seed¬ 
ling plants grow very rapidly and some¬ 
times range from G feet to 9 feet in height 
at the end of the first season. Although 
found in southerly parts of the S.W. 
United States, etc., it is from a fairly high 
elevation, and is, therefore, quite hardy. 

R. viscosa is known as the Clammy 
Locust on account of the young wood and 
inflorescences being covered with sticky 
glands. It is found in Carolina as a tree 
30 feet to 40 feet high, and can be dis¬ 
tinguished from R. Pseudacacia by its 
sticky glands, wnrted trunk and branches, 
and by its denser racemes of rose-tinged 
flowers. It blossoms in June, rather later 
than the common Robinia, and is gener¬ 
ally less useful than that species. D. 

[The variety R. P. Rozynskiana, here 
figured, is of rather horizontal growth, the 
leaves, which often measure 2J feet in 
length, hanging vertically and giving the 
tree a curious appearance. It is a fine, 
graceful tree, but big suckers of the wild 
tree soon seize it if not watched.—W. R.] 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Treatment of Hydrangea. —What can I 
do with a Hydrangea the front of which is 
all bare twigs, with little scrubby bunenes 
of leaves on the topi* The sidesfand back 
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of the bush are full of blossoms and big 
leaves. Should Hydrangeas be pruned, 
and, if so, how and .when ?— Ignorance. 

[The pruning of the Hydrangea is gener¬ 
ally limited to the removal of any old and 
exhausted w*ood, thus leaving space for 
the stout basal shoots to develop. This is 
done in winter when the leaves have 
fallen. It is somewhat difficult to advise 
with regard Ur your plant without seeing 
it. Certainly the bare twigs and scrubby 
bunches of leaves must be cut out quite at 
the base. It seems to us that by a little 
judicious tying of the main branches bear¬ 
ing prominent buds that will flower next 
year the plant may be brought jnto good 
shape. No more stakes should be used 
than are absolutely necessary. Though 
when tying is first done the plant may 
bear a stiff appearance, this effect will 
wear off as growth takes place next year.] 

Large Heads of Hydrangea paniculata 

grandiflora.-p-Apart from its value as an 
outdoor shrub this is also largely grown in 
pots or tubs. Although I prefer the 
flower-heads of medium size rather than 
the massive ones, these latter are appreci¬ 
ated by many. Frequent enquiries are 
made as to the best method of obtaining 
these 1 huge flower clusters. The main 
point is to reduce their number and allow 
a strong plant to carry only about three 
heads. , To do this the plants should be 
pruned back before they start into growth 
and only the strongest shoots to the num¬ 
ber required allowed to develop, the others 
being rubbed Off. The plants will also 
need to be liberally fed during the grow r - 
ing period. Whether in pots or planted 
out, this is the way to obtain the largest 
clusters. It must be borne in mind that 
this treatment, if continued, weakens the 
constitution of the plants, which in time 
become less effective than those which 
carry medium-sized flower-heads. While 
the variety grandiflora, to which the above 
remarks apply, is so generally grown, the 
typical Hydrangea paniculata is very sel¬ 
dom met with. This Is of sturdier growth, 
while the leaves are more numerous and 
of a deeper green than iff grandiflora. The 
flower-heads, too, are less massive, as the 
large sterile blooms are much fewer in 
number.—K. R. W. 

Erica Mackail plena.— Authorities apt 
l>ear to differ as to whether the typical 
form of this plant is a species, a hybrid 
between E. ciliaris and E. tetralix, or 
merely a variety of the last-named. It is 
a rare and beautiful double-flowered form 
originally found-wild, I believe, in Galway. 
Doubleness in flowers does not, of neces¬ 
sity, infer an increase of beauty; often 
the reverse. In the subject of this note, 
however, it would appear in some measure 
responsible for a greater display, reveal¬ 
ing more of the pink and white Apple- 
blossom-tinted flowers than Is usual in the 
typical kind, thus rendering it to most 
flower lovers more welcome. It is among 
tile dwarfest growers, and flowers from 
August onwards. The creeping portions of 
the stems root readily if covered with 
sandy peat, while cuttings prepared in the 
usual way also root freely.—E. II. 
Jenkins. 

Spiraea bullata. —In all probability this 
is the dwarfest of the shrubby members of 
the genus, the plant being not much more 
than a foot hign, while it is also remark¬ 
able for its slow growth. Hence, it may 
be used in the rock garden or as an edg¬ 
ing to beds of choice shrubs. The species, 
of Japanese origin, is dense habited, the 
growths terminated by flatfish corymbs of 
reddish flowers. Spreading laterally 
rather than otherwise, it roots freely, and 
may be increased by division or cuttings. 
Its flowering season is July.—E. J. 


GARDEN PE8T8 AND FRIEND& 

HARD WINTERS AND INSECT PESTS. 
During the past winter the opinion was 
freely expressed that the exceptionally 
severe weather then experienced would be 
so destructive to insect pests that in the 
growing time we should enjoy exceptional 
immunity from their attacks. The very 
reverse has been the case, for I do not re¬ 
member this country to have been more 
afflicted in this respect than has been the 
case this spring and summer. A neighbour 
of mine said he thought that the small 
slugs would have, to a large extent, been 
killed, but he found them quite as numer¬ 
ous as ever and more destructive. In my 
young days I collected butterflies and 
moths, and at the close of a mild winter I 
hnppened to express the opinion to an ex¬ 
perienced entomologist that the “ take ” 
would be considerably above the average. 
He told me that I was mistaken, that the 
reverse would be the ease, and explained 
that in a mild season the birds were able 
to work busily and destroyed an infinite 
amount of eggs and larva?, whereas in pro¬ 
longed severe weather they could obtain 
little or no food from the ground, and 
should there be much snow and rain the 
eggs laid on the stems and branches of 
trees and shrubs would in a great measure 
be protected. Not only was this the case, 
but a hard winter is always destructive to 
birds, many dying through want of food. 
In open weather one may see the wren, the 
tit, and the hedge sparrow busily at work 
searching the bark of fruit-trees where the 
eggs of those insects that prey on the 
flowers and foliage of Apples and other 
fruit-trees are deposited, while tile thrush, 
blackbird, starling, and other ground-feed¬ 
ing birds are busy. Wherever weeds have 
not been cleared off In late autumn they 
will be seen constantly hunting for worms, 
slugs, and beetles. All this is stopped in a 
time of hard frost. The small white and 
black slugs that cause havoc among seed¬ 
ling plants get as far away from the sur¬ 
face as possible, and I dd not think that it 
harms them to become hard frozen. I 
know that frost does not kill snails, for I 
have found them in pots and other things 
at the end of the winter, where they must 
have been frozen as hard as a brick. At 
the beginning of the winter the snail re¬ 
tires to some sheltered spot, more, 1 think, 
with the object of being concealed froiu 
birds than to gain warmth. I have found 
snails hard frozen, have put them into 
warmth, and after a time they have been 
quite lively and apparently ready for a 
good meal. 

So far from the past winter having been 
destructive to insect life, in some instances 
it appears to have had an opposite effect. 
Some fifteen years ago the large white 
butterfly seemed to be sharing the fate of 
the black-veined white, and in the opinion 
of entomologists the question of its com¬ 
plete disappearanee was only a matter of 
time. For some years I did not see a single 
specimen, and then a solitary pair ap¬ 
peared. In successive years one might see 
half-a-dozen, but this year we have them 
swarming all over the place, and only once 
—and that is nearly forty years ago— have 
I know’ll them to be so numerous. Cun 
anyone explain this wonderful reappear¬ 
ance in great numbers of an insect that 
only some five years ago was, in this 
locality, to all appearance extinct? The 
little blue butterfly is another case in 
point. During the past forty years there 
have been seasons when not a single si>eci- 
men was to be seen, and in what collectors 
call a “ good flying year ” one might see a 
dozen. This season they could have been 
counted by hundreds. Our recreatiou 
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ground has not been touched this year, and 
this little butterfly swarms there. It is a 
pretty sight to see them flitting over the 
long GniS3 and expanding their wings on 
the flowers of the Hawkweed. I have only 
once seen anything to compare with it in 
butterfly life, and that was when, making 
a botanical excursion in the woods of Nor¬ 
mandy, I came across a large colony of 
the White Admiral. There were hundreds 
of them sailing with the slow, graceful 
flight of this species over big Blackberry 
bushes. 

From all parts of the country come re¬ 
ports of the plague of caterpillars. There 
are myriads of the small white Cabbage 
butterfly, so that Winter Greens must be 
seriously affected. In a neighbouring gar¬ 
den the Black Currants are denuded of 
foliage by caterpillars, which I have never 
before known to occur, and the oldest in¬ 
habitant cannot remember to have wit¬ 
nessed such a virulent attack of the Cab¬ 
bage maggot. Such facts would seem to 


pay rewards for house-sparrows or their 
eggs should see that they get the right 
article. Young birds should not be ac¬ 
cepted till they are sufficiently fledged to 
be easily recognised as true liouse- 
spnrrows. Finally, it should be clearly 
understood that many small birds are 
most useful in keeping down insects, and 
the Board would entirely disapprove of 
any general attack on small birds under 
the plea of sparrow-hunting. In countries 
where small birds have been destroyed 
wholesale disastrous results have fol¬ 
lowed, and care should be taken to confine 
any systematic crusade to its proper ob¬ 
ject. The house-sparrow is the culprit, 
and it alone should pay the penalty. 

One method of destroying^ house- 
sparrows is to use poison. A few grains 
of corn are scattered for one or two morn¬ 
ings outside the farm buildings. When 
the sparrows have learnt to come for them 
readily the grains are wetted with a solu¬ 
tion of strychnine, allowed to dry, and 


the trees (unless just before fruit-picking) 
with lead arsenate are the measures to 
adopt.] 

Silver leaf in Plums.— Has the continued 
restriction necessary to keep trees on 
walls within bounds anything to do with 
silver leaf in Plums on some soils? I ask 
the question from observing a number of 
old trees in a neighbouring garden—wall 
trees and standards—apparently all 
planted at about the same time. More 
than half the trees on the walls have de¬ 
veloped silver leaf in a more or less aggra¬ 
vated form, and will have to be removed 
(in fact, from their appearance this ought 
to have been done a year or two ago), 
whereas the standards are quite free. One 
is prepared to find gumming both in 
Apricot 8 and Plums following severe 
pruning when trees are growing strongly, 
and I wandered, as noted above, if foliage 
might not sooner or later be affected by 
other enemies to which the Plum is liable. 
The appearance of the disease should in 



Group oj purple Japanese Iris. Sheffield Park. 


prove that a severe winter does not affect 
the life and increase of those insects that 
prey on cultivated plants. J. Cokniiill. 


DESTRUCTION OF SPARROWS. 
Some misunderstanding seems to have 
arisen about the action of the Board of 
Agriculture in recommending the destruc¬ 
tion of sparrows. It is the common 
liouse-sparrow that does the harm. True, 
it eats insects in the summer, but its con¬ 
sumption of grain in the autumn is enor¬ 
mous. Thus, liouse-sparrow r s must be 
diminished in number. The house- 
sparrow must not be confused with the 
hedge-sparrow, which is a useful bird and 
should be encouraged by all i>ossible 
means. The hedge-sparrow lays a blue 
egg, and nests in hedges. Thus there 
must be no hedge-huitfing with the idea 
of destroying sparrow r s. The liouse- 
sparrowrs nest, with its white, brown- 
spotted eggs, should be sought for on 
houses, barns, stables, etc., under the 
eavt^j ajpjcl.-.in i-sinflar who 


then scattered as before. The sparrows 
eat them freely and die at once. The 
poisoned grain must be used only in such 
a small quantity that it is sure to be all 
consumed by the sparrow's, and, to pre¬ 
vent poultry from suffering, it must be 
w r atched, or else an inaccessible place 
must be chosen. The amount of strych¬ 
nine necessary is so small that it will not 
hurt a cat which may chance to eat a 
poisoned sparrow. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The vapourer-moth. —Kindly tell me 
the name of this caterpillar and the best 
way of exterminating it?—JVIits. Bailey, 
Invercloy , Inverness. 

[The caterpillar sent is that of the com¬ 
mon vapourer moth. The best W’ny of 
dealing with it is to search for the chrysa¬ 
lids and coccoons and destroy them. Fail¬ 
ing this, hand-picking the caterpillars off 
the plants attacked (almost all sorts of 
fruit-trees and some ornamental trees and 
shrubs are liable to attack) or spraying 


all cases be followed by the prompt re¬ 
moval of the tree, as it very seldom re¬ 
covers, even if the attack is partial and 
only one or two branches are affected. 
Taking these away may prolong the life of 
the tree for one or two seasons, but the 
fruit is small and of poor quality. It is 
not often one finds silver leaf on trees 
growing like those in the garden above 
noted in a rather heavy loam overlying 
clay.—E. B. S., Hardwick. 


ROCK, ALPINE, BOG, FERN, AND 
WATER GARDENS. 

PURPLE JAPANESE IRIS BY WATER. 
This was a lovely group just in the right 
place by the w'ater side and consisting of 
one good purple kind only. There are far 
too many striped and splotched kinds in 
cultivation, the self-coloured forms being 
much more beautiful close at hand, and 
also in effect. Growers could hardly do a 
better service than select good, simple 
colours and in^eAlsd Is&MT 1 W. 
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GARDEN FOOD. 

MURDERING THE MARROWS. 

Now there is a glut of those, a few reeii>os 
may bring relief from the appalling sight 
and insipid taste of a British cooked (V) 
Marrow. A witty cordon bleu said that 
in England vegetables were only prepared 
for cooking, and not even prepared pro- 
I>erly. He then enlarged upon the awful 
“railway station paste” with which an 
English cook attempts to hide her ignor¬ 
ance by smearing it over Marrows, Beans, 
or anything' else. (1) Take a dozen or 
more tiny Marrows about 2 inches long, 
with the flower still on, if you like, and 
throw them into boiling oil. In about 
eight minutes drain them out and serve 
on a very hot dish. Oil is not extravagant 
at all, since you can use it a dozen times 
or more, simply clarifying each time. (2) 
Cut a fair-sized Marrow (about 10 inches 
to 12 inches) into slices about half an inch 
to three-quarters of an inch thick, fry in 
oil nutter or with rashers of bacon, and 
serve very hot fogether with the bacon. 
This is excellent as a breakfast or 
luncheon dish. Never under any circum¬ 
stances remove either the skin or the pips 
of Marrows, also never cook soda with 
a ay vegetable. 

Marrow soup. —A delicious soup can 
also be made of Marrows. Perhaps you 
h$ve steamed or cooked a Cauliflower 
yesterday, perhaps Carrots or Turnips: in 
fact, anything (except Cabbage). You 
have, of course, kept the liquor—every 
trained cook does. Then fry some Onion 
in any fat you like, except mutton—you 
can fry it on your casserole—add the' 
vegetable stock we spoke of, cut up the 
Marrow—skin, pips, and all—add a little 
mpee, salt, pepper, and sugar, and when 
thoroughly cooKed rub through a sieve till 
every particle is used ; return it to the 
casserole if wanted richer or more nourish¬ 
ing, and add milk or cream. In Italy a 
quickly prepared and delicious soup is 
made simply from an Onion, a Parsnip, a 
Leek, and a Turnip (or Radishes too old 
add hot to eat) boiled in two quarts of 
water, rubbed through a sieve, etc., as 
above, and flavoured to taste.— (Mrs.) 
B.. M.-C. in The Garden . 


THE WHORTLEBERRY. 

It! is the wind-swept hills that*produce in 
such profusion this’ exquisite little fruit, 
known also as Bilberry, Blueberry, and 
“ hurts,” as the country children call 
them; and almost throughout Southern 
England the children have been gathering 
them. If ever there was child labour that 
seems justifiable it is the winning of the 
Whortleberry harvest. From time im¬ 
memorial it has lieen the business of 
pixies, fairies, and human children to 
gather In the purple tierries. Years ago 
the first liord Brabourne, a dainty teller 
of Kentish folk-lore, drew a picture of 
woodland pixies, “The Bilberry Men,” 
piling up great, mounds of the fruit in 
lonely ways. But it may be doubted if 
folk-lore fancy in this respect is so ex¬ 
quisite as the reality on which the folk¬ 
tales are based; the little children of the 
lonely townships and villages wandering 
UP into the hills, basket on arm, to come 
home laden‘with fruit, with faces, hands, 
arms, knees stained as it were with 
British woad out of all human recognition. 
Pixie-like indeed are the little folk as 
they are to be met with in the ownings 
off the pre-liistoric roads where their an¬ 
cestors in childhood for innumerable 
generations si>ent their days in late 
summer and early autumn in the same 
genial, sleepy task, competing one with 
another. A smallish child can gather 
perhaps a gallooAn, a day of this refresh¬ 
ing i i < ^ t 



to the 


amount eaten. It must be remembered 
that this fairy work is work, and stiff 
work, after all. To gather a gallon of 
“ hurts ” means many hours of bending 
over the low-lying bushes and the cease¬ 
less plucking by tiny, careful fingers of 
little pea-sized berries that demand the 
carefullest handling. A little party sets 
out before the sun is mighty, and carries 
with it a suflieiency of breadstuffs to eke 
out abundance of fruit. Up the hill, 
through Oaks and Pines, along the 
ancient road the party wanders, plucking 
as it goes, until at last a silent opening is 
found covered with the Myrtle plants, 
where there is a harvest indeed for tiife 
gathering .—The Times. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Apricots in America.— I have read Mr. 
Morel’s article on Apricots and your note 
on it. There are no Apricots grown in 
this country except on our western coast, 
and, like all California fruit, they are 
quite insipid and flavourless when they 
reach here. We are having a very wet 
summer, but no hot weather at all until 
about a week ago. We are getting heavy 
crotw, and I expect Potatoes will be 
cheaper next (fall than ever they have been 
before, and we will have plenty of food for 
our allies.— J. W. Elliott, Pittsburg, Pa. 

To oook Egg Plant (M.A.P .).—Cut into 
slices 4 inch thick without removing the 
skin; sprinkle salt over each slice; pile 
them and cover with a weight to press out 
their juice, w'hicli is bitter and more or less 
]M>isoiiouH. Drain, and dip each slice first 
into fine crumbs, then into beaten egg and 
again Into crumbs, and sautS in hot fat. 
Fritters—Put Egg plant whole In boiling, 
salted water, one tablespoonful vinegar; 
cook twenty minutes (till tender); mash 
and drain. To 1 pint Egg plant add $ cup¬ 
ful flour, 2 eggs w-ell beaten, and salt and 
pepper. Fry in small cakes in hot fat, 
browning both sides. Egg plant is much 
eaten in U.S.A., and the first recipe is 
the one mostly used.—B. E. 

Runners to eat. —May I suggest to all 
gourmets, especially to those who grow 
fheir own vegetables, to try imagining 
tliewis no possibility of using a steel knife 
in the kitchen—in fact, it is truly a 
murderous weapon where vegetables are 
concerned. Let them pull off the .hard 
stalk of their Runner Beans (young 
Beans, of course—not those more suitable 
fdr trench timbers) and steam or boil them 
with a little salt, but no soda. They 
will never again even look at the horrid 
mess of steel-tasting splinters called 
“ Beans.” Even when cold their delicate 
flavour remains, and a more delicious- 
salad could not he Imagined either with 
or without herbs and other vegetables. 
By “herbs” I do not mean Parsley, 
which seems the highest ideal of the un¬ 
trained cook, but every herb that is not 
Parsley. May I give the suggestion of 
every much-travelled gourmet? “ Never 
use soda, never boil if you can steam, 
never remove either skin or pips of any¬ 
thing.”— (Mrs.) B. M.-C., in Garden. 

The poor Potato.— To look across my 
Potato plots full of disease and then to the 
lines of healthy crops of vegetables is a 
dismal and, in part, instructive sight. 
Here is a tuberous plant so delicate that 
any excess of w-et makes it the victim of a 
mildew, with the result that the roots are 
diseased beyond recovery. The food from 
the tubers in such a year is very poor 
nourishment and almost tasteless. In our 
isles, set in grey and stormy seas, we 
must reckon with these unpleasant wet 
summers, which have one redeeming 
quality, that they nourish the hardy and 
esculent plants of our ow-n regions. The 
lesson is to think more and more of these 


latter, to grow them and oook them better, 
and add to their number where w-e can. 
Also where the South American tuber ran 
be grown with more success on warm soils 
and drier districts it would be'better to 
keep its culture to such, limiting its use in 
many garden soils to early kinds.—W. 

Wild fruit.— It appears to me that a con¬ 
siderable amount of nonsense is being writ¬ 
ten about the use of w r ild food. Probably 
there is an equal amount of money being 
wasted. This spring, owing to the hard 
winter, green garden food was not obtain¬ 
able, and Nettles and Dandelions certainly 
helped to supply a want, but that lack of 
greenstuff may not occur again for many 
years. Sow Thistles are good boiled in the 
same way as Spinach, but are, at best, only 
a substitute. If the Powers-that-be are so 
eager to teach the cottagers something, let 
them teach them to gather the wild herbs 
for medicinal purposes. Here the wild 
plants are of higher value than the culti¬ 
vated ones, and if w f e are going to keep 
the drug trade in our hands after the war 
we must teach our country dwellers to col¬ 
lect J;he wild herbs. Much has been done 
by voluntary collecting, but what is wanted 
is to teach the children what to gather, 
and to pay them the market value of the 
raw material. It is almost impossible to 
get definite directions as to what herbs are 
required, methods of drying, etc. I en¬ 
quired of a secretary of the local gatherers, 
and he blandly told me that if I gathered 
sufficient of two herbs and dried them he 
would be glad to see what he could do! I 
asked about the best time for gathering, 
and method of drying, and he blandly 
shook his head and owned that he did not 
know! And he whs a medical man!— 
II. T. O. 

Cooking dried fruit. —The Feuille d’ln- 
formgtion of the French Ministry of Agri¬ 
culture suggests the following recipe for 
preparing for table the dried Apples. 
Peaches, and Pears for which the French 
provinces are so famous. It will be useful 
in many parts of this country :—In a large 
pot, or terrine, place the dried fruit, which 
should only fill a fourth part of the re¬ 
ceptacle. Pour over the fruit sufficient 
boiling water to fill the pot—that is to say. 
three parts of boiling waiter to one part of 
fruit—and set the i»ot aside, leaving the 
fruit steeping for a whole day, or a day 
and a night if necessary. The fruit will 
swell and become fresh and scented, like 
newly-gathered fruit. If any of the water 
remains over it may be reboiled with a 
little sugar, and it will make a rich syrup 
which can be poured over the fruit when 
the latter is served. Do not cook dried 
fruit in any other way than this. If you 
boil it too much the fruit will become hard 
and low* all its original taste and fre.di- 
ness. The right way to go to w-ork is b» 
I»eel the fruit, cut it into quarters, take 
away the cores, and then thoroughly dry 
in the sun; a short period of drying in a 
cool oven will finish the process. 

Sugar Beet. —Owing to the sugar 
scarcity this year I have grown a good 
quantity of Sugar Beet in my garden. 1 
have tried boiling it with the fruit I want 
to preserve, but this is not successful, as 
the preserves do not keep any longer than 
a week or so and then get mouldy on the 
top. I have also tried steeping it in cold 
water, but this is also a failure. I feel 
very much wasting the Beet, but nobody 
hereabouts seems to know how- I can use 
it, and I shall be very grateful if you can 

g ve me any information on the subject.— 
avid Irving. 

Over-cooking vegetables. —Do not over¬ 
cook any vegetables, but remember that a 
certain crispness renders them far more 
wholesome and dainty. Most vegetables 
look as if they had been boiled to pap 
and then sat upon—a truly nauseous 
sight. 
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OUTDOOR PLANT& 

THE INDIAN CLEMATIS ON OLD 
YEW-TREES. 

It would not have been easy to persuade 
this free climber to ascend the old trees, 
but by planting in a border below the 
terrace on which they grow the shoots 
crossed over the wall and, year by year, 
crept up the tree. Being on the shaded 
side of the tree the flowers last longer. 

W. 


A KIRKCUDBRIGHT ROOF GARDEN. 
In the Royal Burgh of Kirkcudbright, and 
in the surrounding district, visitors are 
lavish of their praises concerning the flue 
floral display which is to be seen surround¬ 
ing almost every villa, house, and cottage. 
One of the finest gardens is not seen by 
those who are passing through the neigh¬ 
bourhood. This is the garden of Bailie 
Hastings on the flat roof of his business 


of the garden is occupied by tubfuls of the 
latter plants, all the brightest and best of 
the intermediate varieties of Snapdragon 
being, at present, in full bloom. In front 
of these tubs are large and deep boxes, 
and in these are some of the finest Ten- 
week Stocks which I have seen. The 
spikes are large, branching, and massive, 
and the proportion of doubles is greater 
than is usually met with. These boxes are 
draped with a good strain of blue Lobelia. 
One of the finest individual tubs in the 
garden is planted with that, at times, un¬ 
reliable subject Nemesia, which, whatever 
its behaviour may be elsewhere, has here 
done excellently. In boxes around the 
sides of the square are to be found Chrys¬ 
anthemums, Asters, Marguerite Mrs. 
Sanders, Marigolds both dwarf and tall, 
Begonias, together with some of the hardy 
annuals like Candytuft, Virginian Stocks, 
and Cornflowers, while mention of two 
splendid tubs of Petunias must not be 
omitted. These boxes are edged with a 


turbed, merely giving .them the shelter of 
a frame, where they can l>e exposed in 
mild weather. Not only are the young 
plants much larger when planted out, but 
they can be got into their permanent posi¬ 
tions at a much earlier date than when 
brought along in warmth. In my opinion, 
the less hardy flowers are subjected to 
artificial heat in the young stages of 
growth the better. Raise them cool, and 
keep them cool until they can be put into 
the open, and they will be in better trim 
to stand bad weather. I do not believe in 
propagating the ordinary race of Pent- 
'steinons. In some years really good suc¬ 
culent cuttings are hard to get, and an 
indifferent cutting will never make a plant 
caiwble of developing to the fullest extent 
the decorative worth of this fine hardy 
plant. 

In the case of some species, such as 
Ooba»a, Murrayanus, and heterophyllus, it 
is, of course, necessary to take cuttings, 
and where it is desired to maintain a 



The Indian Clematis on old Yew-trees . 


premises. Being a keen florist and handi¬ 
capped in resi»ect of a suitable iKxsition in 
which to grow his favourites, Mr. 
Hastings some years ago had the roof of 
liis grain store altered so that it might 
accommodate boxes and tubs in which 
plants could lie grown. The roof is of con¬ 
siderable extent, the tubs and boxes are 
Large, and a great variety of plants is 
grown—and grown well. 

A few notes taken on a recent visit 
will show the class of plants grotfn, 
and the. list may be, perhaps, of use to 
others who have more modest roof gardens 
than that under notice. The roof is a 
square, and at intervals around it are 
large tubs of choice varieties of Sweet 
Peas. Despite their lofty position and 
their comparatively restricted root-ruu 
these have succeeded perfectly, and, being 
trained on wire supports, add much to the 
effect of the garden as a whole. To drape 
the tubs, Nasturtiums are employed in 
«ome instances, although in others, instead 
of draping plants,/SuTrh .things aJ Zinnias 
and iAntirrhinumd^ry^u^xl. ljl|e^?entrc 


representative collection of well-grown 
Tufted Pansies, the whole forming a dis¬ 
play which could not be improved on. All 
the plants mentioned were in perfect 
health and gave signs of careful attention, 
and it may be said that the effect of the 
roof garden is enhanced by the delightful 
view obtained of the tidal estuary of the 
River Dee. In conversation with Bailie 
Hastings he said that he had given some 
attention to hardy plants for his roof gar¬ 
den, but had come to the conclusion that, 
on the whole, they were unsatisfactory, 
or, at any rate, not so satisfactory, gener¬ 
ally, as its present occupants. 

W. McGuffog. 

BalmaCy Kirkcudbright. 


PENTSTEMONS FROM SEED. 

I note that a correspondent advises sow¬ 
ing these in warmth in spring, stating 
that they will mostly bloom the following 
summer, which is quite true; but I have 
found that a safer way to ensure a good 
show of bloom is to sow early in August, 
allowing the seedlings to remain undis- 


stoek of healthy hloohiing plants, this 
should be done annually, or there will be 
a danger of losing them. I once had 
charge of a trade establishment where 
Pentstemons were much in demand, and I 
found considerable difficulty in getting 
good cuttings from plants that had been 
allowed, to flower. Many of them, 
although they made roots, never went 
away freely the following year; and if 
this method of propagation is followed up 
the strength of the stock is much lowered. 
Plants not allowed to bloom and that 
have been well treated will yield nice suc¬ 
culent cuttings that will root readily. I 
have pro pa gated Pentstemons in warmth, 
but do not like this form of increase for 
reasons above mentioned i but if a more 
rapid increase of the stock is imperative, 
it may be practised. The plants which 
are to furnish cuttings must, however, be 
grown and become thoroughly established 
in pots. Difting from the open ground in 
autumn will not do, the probability being 
that they will^dainp.off in winter/ 
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NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Edging plants for a Rose bed.—Please 
give the names of bright flat-growing 
perennials to cover a rock edging to a 
Hose bed. I thought of Aubnetia, but 
wont something with it to come into flower 
when that is over. South aspect, with 
wall at back. —Ignorance. 


[In addition to the Aubrietias for the 
rock edging you might also try Saxifraga 
rauseoides purpurea, S. Guildford Seed¬ 
ling, and S. sanguinea superba. The 
subulata Phloxes, as Vivid, Brightness, 
Daisy Hill, and Model, are all good if 
planted in rich, well-drained, sandy loam. 
Nelson! is a pure white variety. All these 
are practically with the Aubrietias Jn 
point of time, as is Campanula muralis, a 
particularly good plant for the, purpose. 
Campanula garganica, C. g. alba, C. W, G. 
Paine, and Veronica rupestrts are good 
for Later work. Gentiana acaulis should 
also be noted.] 


House-top gardens.—Were the thousands 
of men and women who flock in and out of 
the City every day able to cast their eyes 
over the parapets of some of the tall build¬ 
ings they would see with surprise minia¬ 
ture gardens that for beauty and useful¬ 
ness almost equal their own. . . . Till 
war came upon us, the dominant purpose 
of a roof garden was to produce a pleasant 
break in the dull monotony of slates, tiles, 
and stone jvarapets, but the constant warn¬ 
ings of the Food Controller and the In¬ 
sistent inroads on the housewife’s purse 
caused by high prices have resulted in 
vegetables being grown as well as flowers. 
Mr. Drake, with the assistance of his wife, 
has on the roof of 67, Basinghall Street, 
combined both with admirable effect. In 
a series of tastefully-arranged boxes he 
has grown something like 50 lb. of Toma¬ 
toes, his best plant producing fifty-one 
fruits. “ There are three of us in family,” 
he observed, “and in the past two months 
we have had a good many breakfasts with 
Tomatoes as an addition to bacon, and 
with prices at their present height it has 
been a considerable saving.” Around the 
parapet walls about the roof, hiding 
chimney-stacks and stonework, are Chrys¬ 
anthemums, Pelargoniums, Pinks, Ferns, 
Creepers, Climbing Roses, and other 
plants. Looking over the top of this build¬ 
ing, one might almost imagine oneself 
standing on the side of a hill viewing a 
series of gardens below, for on the roofs of 
lower buildings other tubs and boxes are 
laid out, in which Dahlias, Pelargoniums, 
Sunflowers, Beans, and Tomatoes are to be 
seen in profusion.— Telegraph. 


Hardy Fuohslas—Despite the fact that 
many of the hardy Fuchsias were cut back 
more severely than usual last winter none 
of them here was killed outright. As soon 
as genial weather set in growth was rapid, 
but even then most of the plants are con¬ 
siderably dwarfer than usual, and many 
of them, especially a bush of Fuchsia 
gracilis, is a picture. While one of the 
oldest, this is, I consider, one of the best. 
A comparison can scarcely be drawn be¬ 
tween this and F. Riccartoni, as this latter 
is more robust in growth, but in a general 
way I regard these tu r o as unsurpassed. 
Still, there are many others deserving of a 
place in the garden, such as corallina or 
exoniensis and globosa being particularly 
desirable. These different hardy Fuchsias 
have had a considerable amount of atten¬ 
tion devoted to them within the last few 
years, and this is not to be wondered at, 
as during the latter part of the summer, 
and frequently till autumn is well ad¬ 
vanced, they make a fine display. For 
convenience of carriage these Fuchsias 
are, by nurserymen, frequently kept in 
pots. When it 
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out of doors established plants should be 
obtained in spring. If these are planted 
out as soon as frosts are over they will 
take good hold of the soil before winter.— 
W. T., Wimbledon. 

Herbaceous Phloxes and the weather.— 

The sunless, showery weather, detri¬ 
mental to many things at the present 
time, has prolonged the season of many 
flowering plants, this being specially 
noticeable with the decussata section of 
Phloxes. The flowers of Phloxes have the 
reputation of being very short-lived, but, 
although this might have been true of 
the old sorts, with small, very flimsy 
blooms, it certainly does not apply to the 
newer varieties, with their large, substan¬ 
tial pips. I never remember them lasting 
so well. The dull weather is also re¬ 
sponsible for retaining the colour well on 
the bright, deep-hued seifs, as repre¬ 
sented by Coquelieot and Le Mahdi. 
These Phloxes, especially the varieties of 
dwarf, sturdy habit, will come safely 
through most seasons without staking, but 
with heavy rain and a strong wind they 
are better with a little support—that is, j 
in exposed situations. If a mulch of good 
short manure be phiced round the plants 
fairly early in the reason it will, with the 
rains, have helped to develop the trusses 
and keep the foliage fresh and green right 
down to the base of the stems.—E. B. S., 
Hardxcick. 

8napdragone from cuttings. —Perhaps 
the greatest advantage in taking cuttings 
of Antirrhinums and wintering them in a 
cold frame is that they commence, as a 
rule, to flower some weeks in advance of 
plants raised from seed sown in heat, and 
one might add to this the certainty of 
securing a true variety. In a mild autumn 
these now popular plants bloom right on 
Into October, after which there Is still time 
to take the necessary cuttings; in fact, for 
a year or two I have made a practice of 
propagating about the end of October, 
keeping the lights closed for a few days 
only, and afterwards giving them plenty 
of air. It is only a question of affording 
them a slight shelter at the first, as they 
are very hardy and should have abundance 
of air. Any good garden soil with which 
has been mixed some coarse sand will suit 
them. —Townsman. 

Montbretias. — Few bulbous plants 
deteriorate so quickly if left to themselves 
as Montbretias. The finest flowers are 
always found where plenty of room is 
given. When permitted to grow’ into huge 
and confused clumps, flowers are sparsely 
produced and become poor. The antidote 
to this is to take the bulbs up in late 
autumn and replant in fresh quarters in 
fairly well manured soil. Montbretias, if 
attended to, seldom fail to reward the 
grower with plenty of blossoms and foliage, 
so useful for table decoration.— Leahubst. 

Senecio Wllsonl.—Wilson’s Groundsel is 
a wonderful grower in the cool climate of 
some parts of Scotland. Nowhere have I 
seen it more vigorous or blooming better 
than in Perthshire, where the tall spikes 
of yellow above the massive-looking leaves 
w T ere most ornamental. Plants of com¬ 
paratively small size are more attractive 
than big clumps (except in large places for 
more distant effect, perhaps).—Ess. 


Fraxinus Ornus in Scotland. — The 

Manna Ash (Fraxinus Ornus) receives too 
scant consideration by intending planters. 
It is one which should not be forgotten 
by those wanting a flowering tree which 
will not exceed some 30 feet in height. 'It 
is seldom seen in Scotland, and some 
doubt appears to exist as to its hardiness. 
This is quite unwarranted. It flowers 
well also in several of the Scottish coun¬ 
ties, and ? among others, in Fifeshire, as 
well as in the more southerly shires.— 
S. A. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS 

TIIE POMPON CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
At* very few Chrysanthemum shows are 
the Pompons represented nowadays, and 
unless an effort is made by a few en¬ 
thusiastic admirers of this type I fear we 
shall have few* of these pretty little flowers 
in the future. I tried last spring to ob¬ 
tain stock of a few of the better Pompons 
that I knew a man, had been growing for 
some years. In the spring he asked me to 
call for the rooted cuttings, which I did. 
Imagine my surprise when I saw a few 
scrubby, mean-looking rooted cuttings of. 
I think, four varieties only, and not one of 
the beautiful sorts he used to grow and 
W’hich I used to admire. I was disap¬ 
pointed, but I made the most of the four 
varieties, and in the course of two months 
I had good plants of them, and to-day they 
are represented by splendid specimens 
planted outdoors. 'My object in planting 
these Pompons outdoors is, first of all, to 
test their worth for garden decoration for 
late displays in the open border, and 
secondly, to rejuvenate the stock by ac¬ 
cording the plants quite natural treatment. 
Cultivation in pots, and this of a poor 
character, has weakened the constitution 
of many of the Pompons, and one means 
of bringing them back into cultivation and 
to popular esteem will be by presenting 
stocks to would-be growers in a healthy 
and vigorous condition. I w r ould be ex¬ 
tremely obliged to anyone who would send 
me a piece or two of any Pompon Chrys¬ 
anthemum that can be spared. Any old 
piece will answer my purpose. 

The Chrysanthemum trade specialist lias 
long since lost interest in the Pompons, 
and this is not to be wondered at when 
one considers how seldom they have been 
inquired for by the public. Chrysanthe¬ 
mum Societies are largely responsible for 
this state of affairs. Few societies ever 
think of providing classes for Pompons, 
and the trade very seldom represents them 
in their groups at the autumn shows. Last 
year there w r as an exception to this rule 
in the case of one of our leading trade 
specialists, w’ho exhibited a few novelties 
and gained awards for some of them. 

For many years the Pompon Chrys¬ 
anthemums w ? ere better shown at the 
Highgate and District Chrysanthemum 
Society’s Show than I have ever seen them, 
but, unfortunately, they are now very sel¬ 
dom seen, and the stocks have in several 
instances been completely lost. 

D. B. Crane. 

Wood view, Highgate, N. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Chrysanthemum Plercy’s Seedling. — 

Many, no doubt, w f ill have noticed how 
early to flower this very useful hardy 
Chrysanthemum is when old stools are re¬ 
tained in a bed or border. These bloom 
w r ell in advance of young plants raised 
from cuttings in spring, and, if smaller 
than those of the latter, the flowers are 
produced with greater profusion. No one, 
of course, is anxious for Chrysanthemums 
in early August, but as the ordinary 
summer-bedding plants have beep but 
sparingly used during the present season 
the display given by these old plants of 
Plercy’s Seedling is very useful, if just a 
trifle premature.—W. McG. 


Index and Binding Cases for oompleted 

Volume.— Tlu Index to Volume XXXVIII. of GaRPIS- 
ino Illustrated m now ready fprice 3d., poet free 
The Binding Caee for the tame volume is also availohU 
(price Is. 6d, by post le. 9d.J. The Index and Binding 
Case can be obtained from any newsagent, or from the 
Publisher, 63, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, IF.C. t. V 
ordered together, the price of the Index and Binding Cam « 

**"*" t/rm. original fron 
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VEGETABLES. 

HOP MANURE. 

I have used Hop manure for many years, 
both buried in the soil and as a mulch to 
X>revent evaporation. • It is certainly a suc¬ 
cess with Roses, herbaceous plants, and 
annuals. Wakeley’s Hop manure is said 
to be very strong, and I wonder whether 
I have used too much in the following 
instances:—Paroehetus communis is usu¬ 
ally in full flower early in July at the 
latest. The soil in which it grows, at the 
edge of a tank, being quite exhausted, I 
used in May last sandy loam and leaf- 
mould, with a very moderate addition of 
hop manure. Three plants of Paroehetus 
cover a space of 0 feet or 7 feet, the trail¬ 
ing growths being in the water. There is 
not a single flower to be seen on the last 
day of August. A very warm border, the 
soil of which was totally exhausted, was 
dressed with Hop manure in April, and a 
number of Calceolaria clielidonioides 
planted. The plants are very large, and 
only just beginning to flower—at least six 
weeks later than usual. A border dressed 
with Hop manure was planted in May 
with Cheiranthus Allioni and Viola John 
Garrig as an edging. In spite of the ex¬ 
treme drought, the flowers were first-rate 
up to the third week of July. The plants 
were then cut back and mulched with Hop 
manure. In a very short time the flowers 
were even better than before, and are so 
now in spite of the heavy rains of the last 
fortnight. 

How does Hop manure succeed with 
vegetables? All sorts of vegetables this 
season have been first-rate—quite a record 
of success. Fortunately, I had plenty of 
good stable manure, and unlimited water 
was used daily from early in May to the 
middle of August. My gardener used a 
top-dressing of Hop manure on plants of 
Celery, which were marked with sticks, 
and does not think it had any effect. As 
the soil was deeply dug and manured, I 
do not see that a top-dressing could have 
any particular effect. I shall be glad to 
hear what your correspondents have to 
say as to the use of Hop manure for veget¬ 
ables. In many districts farmyard 
manure must be very scarce. 

E. Charles Buxton. 


POTATO DISEASE SPREADING. 
Tiik recent weather, according to the Food 
Production Department, has favoured the 
Potato disease (late blight), and although 
a large part of the country is still appar¬ 
ently free from outbreaks, a number have 
been Tef»orted from various counties during 
the week, several of them in the London 
district and the South Midlands. Since 
the first cose was reported about a month 
ago, near Fishguard in Pembrokeshire, 
cases have been notified from Glamorgan¬ 
shire and Carmarthenshire in Wales and 
from the following places in England :— 
St. Ives and Redruth (Cornwall); Kings- 
bridge, Barnstaple, Dolton, and Paignton 
(Devon); Bridport and Thorncombe 
(Dorset); Odiham, and JBrockenhurst 
(Hants); Bruton (Somerset); Devizes 
(Wilts); Hove, Eastbourne, and Newtek 
(Sussex); Farnhain, Byfleet, Aldershot, 
Godaiming, Walton-on-Thames, Richmond 
(Surrey); Wooburn Green (Buckingham¬ 
shire) ; Harpenden (Herts); Gloucester¬ 
shire, Herefordshire, and Northants (from 
the county town). The London area has 
also been affected, a case having been re¬ 
ported from Acton. It is expected by the 
Food Production Department’s experts 
that a large number of cases will occur on 
unsprayed plots during the next few weeks, 
and although it is ye*y late now to spray, 
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spraying is still recommended where the 
haulm remains green, unaffected, or only 
slightly affected. Unfortunately, the late 
blight is not the only danger to the Potato 
crop induced by present weather condi¬ 
tions. A number of cases of crops rotting 
in the ground are being reported from 
badly drained clay land. 

The spraying campaign in Devon (where 
the epidemic of late blight has been most 
severe) was not initiated in time to pre¬ 
vent a great deal of damage that could 
have been avoided by earlier spraying. In 
the West Country generally there was an 
inexplicable prejudice against the only 
preventive measure so far known to 
science. However, with the assistance of 
police and soldiers the representatives of 
the Food Production Department, who 
were belatedly culled in, have sprayed over 
a thousand acres in Devon and distributed 
upwards of 1,000 04 lb. cases of chemicals. 
They could not entirely stem the plague, 
but, undoubtedly, their efforts bellied to 
obviate even worse injury to the'crops. 
At least this campaign has converted the 
majority of the former opjonents of spray¬ 
ing to a belief in its efficacy. One leader 
of the opposition, after seeing the comiwira- 
tive Immunity enjoyed by sprayed crops 
near badly damaged unsprayed crops, has 
been addressing meetings in advocacy of 
spraying. Many resolutions have been 
I>assed by meetings of allotment holders 
and others in favour of spraying in future, 
and urging the authorities to carry out a 
winter educational campaign. The mayors 
of various Devonshire towns 'and many of 
the farmers have expressed their gratitude 
to the Food Production Department’s offi¬ 
cials for their assistance. Next spring 
there is little doubt that most West 
Country Potato growers will spray their 
crops. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Tomatoes diseased. —I am sending you 
some Tomato leaves, and I shall be very 
glad if you will tell me what has happened 
to them. * The plants, which were per¬ 
fectly healthy until some of the fruit was 
ripe, have borne very well. The disease 
does not appear to have affected the fruit 
at all. The plants are growing in a 
Peach-house, facing south, with sun heat 
only. I should like to know the cause of 
this disease, so as to be able to avoid it 
next year, if possible.—M. B. N., Mallow, 
Cork. 

[The Tomato leaf submitted is infested 
with the well-known fungoid disease 
named Cladosporium fulvuin, which is 
very destructive. Every affected leaf 
should be taken off and burnt, or, if the 
whole of the foliage is diseased, pull up 
the plants and burn them forthwith. Many 
of the fruits can be induced to ripen if 
they are laid on a shelf or stage in a green¬ 
house or vinery. Either burn or dress the 
soil in which the plants have been growrn 
with hot lime, and avoid using it for the 
same purpose again. When cleaning the 
Peach-house next winter pay ixirticular at¬ 
tention to that portion of it w’here the 
Tomatoes have been grown, and limewash 
all brickwork in the vicinity. Use new 
compost for another season, and spray be¬ 
fore the plants come into flower with a 
solution of liver of sulphur, and again at 
intervals during the season. You can ob¬ 
tain the chemical from any chemist. Take 
\ oz. and dissolve it in 1 gallon of warm 
water in which 2J oz. of soft soap have 
been previously dissolved. Then add 
enough water to make 3 gallons, and apply 
with a spraying syringe. If, in spite of 
these measures, the disease should appear, 
spray at once with a solution at double the 
strength named.] 

Wintering Beetroot.— A firm, medium¬ 
sized Beetroot of a rich colour is the most 


preferable, and the flavour is best when 
the roots are taken fresh from the ground. 
They will not stand severe frost, and if 
left to take care of themselves in the open 
during the winter without some amount 
of protection being afforded they will cer¬ 
tainly be seriously injured. To keep the 
roots healthy and crisp it is a good plan 
to lift all the roots, select those of the best 
and most useful size, and lay them in in 
a rather slanting position in trenches, ex¬ 
ercising every care not to injure the roots 
more than ixissible during the process. 
First select a suitable position, open out 
a trench deep enough to hold the roots, 
and then place them side by side with the 
leaves intact and deep enough to bury the 
crowns about 2 inches beneath the sur¬ 
face. Cover the roots with soil taken 
from the next trench, parallel to the first 
about a foot away, and continue till the 
w hole is finished. In this way good Beet¬ 
root may be had till the early crop of the 
Egyptian variety is ready in spring. In 
severe w r eather protect with a little long 
litter, leaves, or anything that will pre¬ 
vent the frost from entering the soil. We 
have kept Beetroot through many winters, 
also Carrots, in excellent condition in this 
manner.— Garden. 

Ordering seed Potatoes.— The difficulty 
experienced by many in securing sets of 
IMirticular varieties of late Potatoes for 
planting last spring ha» taught them the 
value of sending in their orders early to 
avoid disappointment. A good few’ 
growers who vseeured seed tubers from 
Scotland intend to save their own seed, 
and generally speaking these turn out well. 
Mine, from home-saved seed, give promise 
of a good crop. It seems to me, however, 
that there w r ill be a greater demand for first 
early varieties, and it is to these that 
attention should be given. Where j>os- 
Sfible, co-operative trading, as in the case 
of allotment associations, will be found 
the cheaper method, and it behoves all 
wiio contemplate ordering, to do so as 
early as possible, whether for early or 
late sorts. It will be remembered that a 
good many seed tubers w’ere spoiled owing 
to being frosted in transit, and this, as 
far as possible, should be guarded against. 
In saving one’s own seed it is always best 
to select medium-sized tubers from roots 
that have yielded liberally, avoiding 
tubers, though they may be otherwise per¬ 
fect, that have been produced on roots 
yielding only a few\ A few days in the 
open will be sufficient to “green” them, 
When they may be stored away until it is 
time to box them for sprouting in spring. - 
W. F. D. 

Tomato notes.— Now the days are get¬ 
ting shorter, with less sunlight, every 
effort should be made to mature the crop. 
It is many years since Tomatoes have been 
so promising in the open. Where the 
plants are growing strongly, it is advis¬ 
able to reduce the moisture and feeding. 
All young growths should be removed, only 
allowing the inimary leaves to remain— 
these may be shortened. I have never seen 
any advantage in removing the leaves. 
Some growers imagine that by allowing all 
the bloom to remain they will have a 
heavier crop. All flow’er-trusses that ap¬ 
pear after the first week in August should 
be removed. If four or five good trusses 
can be w r ell ripened, these will be sufficient. 
I notice this year that where the plants 
have had only a moderate larder the crop 
is good.—J. C. 

Earthing-up Celery. —I am convinced, 
notwithstanding the trouble it involves, 
that blanching Celery by using paper 
collars instead of earthing it up with soil 
is, in the long run, the more satisfactory 
method. My iS| 5 t<} tie round each 
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plant in August, somewhat loosely at first, 
strips of stiff brown paper, and as the 
plants grow, slide the strips up, tying 
another strip at the bottom five or six 
weeks later. This plan, although it takes 
time, enables one to get elean sticks well 
bleached, free from decay, which is not 
infrequently the case when soil is 
“ banked ” up to them. If bleaching needs 
to be hastened this may be done by filling 
up the space between the collar and plant 
with dry ashes. This “ dry ” method will 
be found to combat the entrance of slugs 
that often secrete themselves amongst soil 
when it is drawn about the plants. The 
“ collar ” plan, as everyone knows, is not 
novel, but it is rarely followed nowadays 
to any extent, because of the trouble it 
entails, but I am satisfied it pays in the 
long run.— WoodbastWick. 

Storing Potatoes.— Much advice is being 
sought just now concerning the best 
methods of storing Potatoes by small 
growers. Probably the simplest plan is to 
store them in sacks in a cellar or outhouse, 
or, as will be done in many instances this 
winter, in a spare bedroom where outbuild¬ 
ings are not available. The most im¬ 
portant thing to be borne in mind just now 
is to see that the tubers are dry and sound 
and that none of them are diseased. To 
leave one or two that show signs of decay 
will probably lead to the loss of others. I 
have noticed this season some allotment 
holders filling sacks with newly-lifted 
Potatoes, some of them in a half-dry state. 
This is a mistake, and in the long run may 
prove costly. Potatoes should be spread 
out for a day or so where they will have a 
chance of drying. The less they are 
bruised in doing so, the better^ Where 
their winter quarters are outhouses or 
sheds, it is w'ell to have straw, Bracken, 
bags, or even dried Pea haulm to place 
over them in very severe weather.— Wood- 
bast wick. 

Spraying Potatoes or not?— An expert 
advised me not to spray against disease, 
because he had seen allotments where 
spraying with Burgundy mixture had 
ruined the Potatoes, and that it would be 
better to risk the disease than the spray 
poison. I asked him if the big growers of 
Potatoes in Scotland (he is a Scot) sprayed 
their Potato fields, and he said no, they 
did not believe in it. Another man I asked 
about spraying, and who has grown a good 
crop of Potatoes annually for many years 
in a large garden near here, said he had 
never sprayed, and did not intend to this 
year, for the very good reason that the 
Potato blight had never made much differ¬ 
ence to his crops. One is forced into two 
minds when practical growers say do not 
spray, and the Food Control people almost 
insist on spraying as of national import¬ 
ance.— Field. 

White Runner Beane.— It may interest 
readers to know how extremely decorative 
the white-flowered Runners are. I have 
been experimenting with them this year 
(Sutton’s Mammoth and Carter’s Jubilee) 
combined with Roses, both along fences 
and in large beds. The effect is lovely. 
Those along fences are staked in the ordin¬ 
ary way, but not very high—8 feet or there¬ 
abouts. Those in the beds are treated 
tripod fashion. In addition to the beauty 
of the butter-yellow bud and ivory-white 
blossom, there is, of course, the amazing 
fecundity of the white-flowered Bean. 
Considering what a horrid jar one’s colour 
sense receives from scarlet Runners in 
juxtaposition with Roses, I am sure people 
would be delighted with the white ones.— 
Boris in The Garden. 

Keeping weeds under.— It is of the 

utmost importance that weeds in the 
garden should beerhdicatod. especially so 
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in the case of recently-acquired allotments. 
Amongst vegetables showery weather re¬ 
veals tne fact whether the ground has been 
double dug or the top spit merely turned 
over. In the latter case it is almost cer¬ 
tain to be followed by a crop of weeds 
which it is not always easy to remove from 
growing crops. The hoe should be kept 
well at work, as well as uprooting inter¬ 
lopers by hand. On Onion, Parsnip, and 
Carrot beds the Dutch hoe is a most useful 
tool just now'. —Leahurst. 

Lifting Onions.— No hard-and-fast rule 
can be followed as to the date when all the 
bulbs in a bed may be lifted, some Onions 
maturing earlier than others, but in cases 
wdiere the foliage has died down, there is 
nothing gained after this date in longer 
delaying taking them up. In a bed of 
mine, containing three hundred Ailsa 
Craig, I have had to lift a few at a time, 
leaving the larger bulbs until the foliage, 
w’hich has previously been twisted, has had 
time to decay. Any that show signs of 
new' growth from the crown, or are in any 
way bruised, should at once be taken up. 
The sound bulbs should be spread out to 
dry before being stored for tne winter.— 
WOODBASTWICK. 

Kales, planting late.— I have found it a 
good plan to defer planting these till all 
other green crops have been got out. It 
should lie remembered these are not 
wanted till spring. Much of their value 
lies in the shoots they give after the head 
is cut. If good strong plants are put out 
any time in August all will be well. 
Another advantage is that, should the 
w'inter be very severe, they bear the cold 
better than when the stems are large and 
sappy.—J. C. 


BOOKS. 

“THE PRACTICAL BEE GUIDE.”* 
We welcome a further (the 3rd) edition 
of this deservedly popular guide to bee¬ 
keeping. It would be impossible to find, 
as wre think, any book on bees so packed 
with practical detail, and, which is just 
as important, so successful in the system 
of indexing and cross-reference. What is 
wanted can be found at once if It is ih this 
excellent book at all. Because of its 
general reliability we cannot refrain from 
pointing out one or tw T o surprising omis¬ 
sions. The beginner, who is rightly re¬ 
commended to commence with “ driven ” 
bees, will find himself without clear 
guidance as to what to do with them after 
the ” drive.” Again, the important sub¬ 
jects of ripe and unripe honey are in¬ 
adequately dealt with. They are not 
directly explained, and no advice ie given 
how to save the expense of a “ ripener,” 
which is an unnecessary appliance to the 
small bee-keeper. This is a common fault 
in books on bee-keeping. Further, our 
lio]ies of finding some quite up-to-date note 
on the prevalent Isle of Wight disease were 
disappointed. This is surely inexcusable 
in an edition bearing the imprint of 1917, 
and also in view of the successful use of 
bactorol by w'ell-known bee-keepers during 
and since the spring of 1910. Lastly, we 
question the wisdom of saying that ex¬ 
tracting may safely be done out of doors, 
even “ with due precautions.” If the illus¬ 
tration on page 155 is one of genuine ex¬ 
tracting out of dbors, W'here are the pre¬ 
cautions? . ” Never extract out of doors ” 
is our advice, and we think Mr. Digges 
w'ould agree. 

We warmly commend this book to all 
who are interested in the subject. It is 
w'ell written, well illustrated, well 
arranged, and well printed. Its author is 
a master of the craft, who has read his 
subject widely and practised it success¬ 
fully._ _ 

* By Rer. J. G. Digges. M.A. London: Blwpkta, Mar- 
hail, Hamilton, Kent, ana Go., Ltd. 


THE WEEK’S WORK. 

OPEN AIR GARDENING. 

In bloom September 4th. — Hardy Fuchsia* 
(in variety), Calycanthus ft or id us. Bud- 
dteias (in variety ), Sambueus canadensis, 
Rhus (in variety), Viburnum Tinus, 
Ceanothus (in variety), shrubby Veroni¬ 
cas (in variety), ACsculus parvi flora, 
Catalpa japonica, Daphne Cneorum, 
Hydrangea paniculate grandiflora, 
Spirwa A it chi son i, Clerodcndron Iricho- 
tomum, Lavatera Olbia, Aloysia citriu- 
dora (street Verbena), Olvaria Haaxti, 
Cistus (in variety), Myrtus Luma, Rhyn- 
cospermum jasminoides, Vaccinium Vitix 
Idea, Spartium jimcenm , Roses (species 
and varieties), Solatium jasminoidex. 
Clematis (many species and varieties). 
Dcsmodium pend uli flora m. Wistarias, 
Jasminum officinale affine , J. primuli- 
num , Indigofcra Gerard tana, II one g- 
suckles. Magnolia grandiflora, Hyperi¬ 
cums (in variety), Rhododendron ferntgi- 
neum, Gyncriums (Pampas Grass), Ly 
thrum roseum. Polygonums (in variety), 
Lysimachia clethroidcs, Caverns lonpits, 
Astilbes (in variety), Lobelia cardinal!*, 
Scnccio tanghuticus, S. CUrorum, Aytii- 
phaas (in variety), Sagittarias, Hemem- 
callis (in variety), Trilomas (in variety). 
Liliums (in variety), liyaeinthus candi- 
canSi Gladiolus (in variety), Cimicifuga 
racemosa, Agapanthus umbellatus, Monl¬ 
ine lias (in variety), Romncya CouUeri, 
Asters (Michaelmas Daisies) (in variety). 
Delphiniums, Phlox (in variety), Moritm 
longifolia, Thalietrum dipterocarpum, 7. 
Dctavayi , Coreopsis grandiflora, Echino/w 
(in variety ), Hollyhocks, Hclichry.su ms 
(in variety), Erigvrons, Heleninms. 
Anemone japonica (in variety ), Achillea < 
(in variety ), Verbena venose, Gaums fin 
variety). Acanthus, Potent illas (in 
variety), Anchusas, Chrysogonum virgini- 
anum, Erodium Manescavi, Salvia paten*, 
S. Greigi, S. splcndcns, Qcntiana ascle- 
piadea, Pentstcmons (in variety). Antir¬ 
rhinums, Heliotropes, Agcratums , Tufted 
Pansies (in variety), Cannes (in variety). 
East Lothian Stocks. Mesembryantln - 
mums, Agrostemmas, Valerian, Funkias, 
S tat ice (in variety). Mignonette, 
Amaryllis Belladonna, Critium Poicelli. 
Cyclamen hederwfulium , Colchieuni *, 
Androsace lanuginosa, JEthionema grandi- 
florum, /E. pulchellum , Sedums. Linar in*. 
Antirrhinum Asarina, A. glutinosum. 
Veronica Lyalli , Nierembergias, Pratin 
arenaria, Mimulus (in variety), dtrarf 
Campanulas, Tunica Saxifrage, Cala- 
mintha alpina, Prunella Webbiana rosea. 
Omphalodes Luciliw, O. verna, (Enutherai 
(in variety), Pcntstemon heterophyllux. 
Chelone Torreyi, Erigeron mucronatus. 
Saxifrage Fortunei, S. cortuswfolia, Con¬ 
volvulus nmuritanicus, Parochctus com¬ 
munis, Genista humifnsa, (k tinctoria. 
Helianthemums , Cheiranthus Allioni. 
Mcrtensia echioides. 

The week’s work.— Annuals which 
have passed out of flower have been 
cleared away, and the vacant places 
prepared in readiness for other Lardy 
annuals, which will be sown at the 
first favourable opportunity. There is 
a great difference m the stamina and 
continuous flowering of hardy annuals 
raised from seed in the autumn and those 
which are spring-sown, the advantage 
lying with those sown in the autumn. 
Among others which may lie sown now 
are Calliopsis, annual Chrysanthemums, 
Clarkia, Amaranthus caudatus, Escli- 
scholtzia, Matthiola bieornis, Lavatera. 
Larkspur, Linums, Lupins, Malope, and 
Nemophila. The ground should be well 
prepared before sowing the seeds rather 
thickly to allow for losses by slugs, etc. 
The seedlings must not be allowed to re¬ 
main too thick, but be thinned gradual!' 
until they have got beyond the size liable 
to attacks. The incessant rains of August 
have caused the early-flowering Chrysan¬ 
themums to grow very tall. The earliest- 
flowering varieties are providing plenty nt 
blooms Tor cutting, and brightening the 
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borders. . See that the stakes and ties 
are in a proper condition, and give 
stronger stakes where necessary to make 
the plants secure against damage from 
heavy rains and winds. 

Violets intended for winter flowering in 
cold frames have formed strong crowns, 
and are being lifted with good balls 
of soil attached and planted about 1 foot 
apart each way with the foliage as near to 
the glass as possible. Sou from old 
Cucumber frames mixed with sifted road 
grit or mortar rubble is very suitable for 
Violets. Damping causes the greatest 
trouble among Violets in winter, hence 
the advantage of growing them in a porous 
soil. Water the plants thoroughly and 
keep the frame close and shaded during 
the day for the first week after planting, 
but afterwards admit plenty of air, re¬ 
moving the lights entirely on all favour¬ 
able occasions. The recent severe storms 
have done a considerable amount of 
damage to trees and shrubs. 

F. W. Gallop. 

Lilford Uall Gardens , Oundlc, Northants. 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 
Raspberries. —The fruits of the autumn- 
bearing kinds should be protected with 
netting from the ravages of birds. Before 
covering them in cut away all young canes* 
springing from the base. To* allow these 
to develop is a useless expenditure of the 
energies of the plants, to say nothing of 
their robbing and unduly shading the 
fruit. The same attention should be given 
to summer fruiters in regard to the sup¬ 
pression of all surplus young canes, 
whether of recent development or other¬ 
wise. If the old fruiting canes were cut 
out as advised, the reduction of those of 
the current season to the required number 
can, if not done, be quickly effected. The 
strongest and best should be retained 
with an allowance for a final selection to 
be made next spring. If these canes have 
not yet been secured to the trellis, they 
should be seen to at once, in case they get 
broken by high winds, while it will also 
add to the appearance of the plantation 
and aid in the ripening of the canes. 

Orchard-house trees.— For the same 
reason that It is advisable to deal with 
Vine and Peach tree borders in need of 
renewal wholly or in part at this time of 
year, so should orchard-house trees which 
require repotting or top-dressing have 
attention, if not now, very shortly. They 
will then emit new roots and recover ere 
winter sets in. Clean pots and crocks are 
essential for the purpose, and both should 
be prepared beforehand. Loam of the 
best quality should be employed, and the 
compost should be similar to that recom¬ 
mended for Vine and Peach borders, With 
a few I-inch bones and some bone-meal 
added. As much of the old soil as pos¬ 
sible should be picked out from between 
the roots all over the balls with a pointed 
stick. The now compost, if, asr^ it should > 
be, in a fairly dry condition, should be 
made very firm by ramming. Stand the 
trees outdoors afterwards if the house is 
required for Chrysanthemums j in fact, 
they are the better for being stood out in 
the open for a month or two. 

Root-pruning and lifting. — Although 
too soon to begin this kind of work, 
trees which are in need of this treatment 
to check excess in growth and bring them 
to a fruitful condition should be marked 
so that a start can be made at the end of 
the month. If carried out while in full 
leaf they soon recover, the more quickly 
as a result of new roots being emitted 
directly after the operations have been 
carried out. Where possible, introduce 
some new fibrous loam and place it around 
the roots and add plenty of lime rubbish 
to the staple for all kinds of stone fruits. 

Pot Figs. —Bush trees in pots which are 
annually forced early should now receive 
whatever attention they require, in the 
way of repotting, #tc7, ^roatingrtjienj in a 


similar manner to the foregoing, using 
the same kind of compost. Figs planted 
out with their roots confined to a certain 
area by brick walls will also require the 
old mulching material and as much of the 
surface soil removed as can possibly be 
done, and a top-dressing of new compost 
applied. When the roots are hold in check 
by a trench filled with old mortar rub¬ 
bish the precaution should be taken to 
take out the latter in case any roots have 
found their wav through. Tnese, if left 
undisturbed, w ill cause trouble in the near 
future. The top-dressing of borders which 
are not restricted may be left until after 
the pruning of the trees and the cleaning 
of the house have been done later on. 

Cinerarias. —The latest raised lot of 
plants should be potted into 6-inch and 
7-inch pots without further delay and be 
stood on ashes in a frame or pit. The 
earliest batch of plants, if still standing 
outdoors under the shade of a north 
wall, should be placed under cover— 
a cold pit answering well for this pur¬ 
pose—for some few weeks to come. Look 
well after the leaf-mining insects, which 
so often give trouble at this time of year; 
and vaporise if aphides are found on the 
foliage. The only thing to do in the first- 
named instance is to diligently search for 
and crush the portion of the leaves con¬ 
taining the insects betwixt the finger and 
thumb. 

Mignonette. —Seeds for supplying plants 
to flower in the winter and spring should 
now be sown in 60-sized pots, standing 
them in a cold frame or pit. After the 
seedlings have been thinned down to five 
and the pots well filled with roots shift 
them into pots 6 inches and 7 inches in 
diameter, using as compost two thirds 
loam, one third decayed manure or leaf- 
soil, with a fair quantity of silver sand 
added. Put a little dried fowl or dried 
cow dung over the crocks. An airy shelf 
in a greenhouse is a good place for the 

S lants after they have made a few leaves. 

lake another sowing in the course of 
three or four weeks. 

Schlzanthus. —Seed of such varieties as 
\Visetonensi8, the large-flowered hybrids, 
etc., which are usually grown in pots, 
should now be sown and raised in gentle 
warmth. When the plants are strong 
enough place the pots or pans ori a shelf 
well up to the light so that they may be 
strong and sturdy. When large enough, 
pot off singly into small pots. 

Intermediate and other Stocks.— Inter¬ 
mediate Stocks, such as the East Lothians, 
are indispensable for growing in pots for 
flowering in the greenhouse in spring. 
Seed of the different varieties should now 
be sown, the scarlet and white being the 
two best for pots. Other Stocks worthy 
of cultivation are All the Year Round and 
Empress Elizabeth. The seed should be 
sown thinly in pans to prevent the plants 
becoming drawn, and place them in a 
cool, light position as soon as two or three 
leaves have been made. Pot off as soon as 
large enough into small 60’s, and stand 
on a shelf in a greenhouse. 

Primula malacoides,. etc.— The for- 
wardest batch should be shifted into their 
flowering pots at once, and if required to 
bloom in December the pit may be kept 
a trifle closer than for those which will 
flower early in spring. The earliest- 
raised plants of P. kewensis should be 
similarly treated. Both like moist sur¬ 
roundings while making growth, and the 
pots should be stood on a bed of ashes, 
which should be kept damp. 

Hydrangea cuttings.— Those put in 
some two months ago may now be shifted 
into 6-inch pots, standing them in a pit, 
and affording plenty of air. When well 
rooted they should be fully exposed in 
order to get the wood thoroughly ripened. 
The succeeding lot may either be potted 
on or kept in the cutting pots till the turn 
of the year, and then be potted just which¬ 
ever is most convenient. A final batch 
of cuttings may now be taken and potted 
singly in small pots, placing a dash of 


sand at the base of each to facilitate 
oallusirig and ultimate rooting. These 
strike well in handlights stood in a cold 
frame, or. if a small or light frame is at 
liberty, this will answer as well. The 
great thing is to keep the cuttings from 
Sagging, which can only be done by shad¬ 
ing and keeping the frame close until 
they commence to root. Plants resulting 
from cuttings inserted a year ago should, 
now they have completed new growth, be 
stood outside in fulr sun to get the wood 
well matured. Until the leaves begin to 
change colour do not stint them for water. 


CaJIas. —These should now be lifted and 
potted, placing them in a pit or green¬ 
house afterwards. Where the crowns 
have been kept in pots the summer 
through and stood in full sun to get well 
ripened, signs of new growth are now 
visible, which may be tanen as an indica¬ 
tion that shaking out, dividing, ,if neces¬ 
sary, and repotting may be advanta¬ 
geously carried out. A. W. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Ripe Grapes. —The air of vineries con¬ 
taining ripe Grapes should be dry, free 
ventilation being given at all times when 
the weather is favourable, with a little 
left on at night when the weather is dry 
outside. If it is desirable to water in¬ 
side borders before the Grapes are all cut, 
do this in the morning of a fine day, and 
during damp weather keep up a circula¬ 
tion or warm water through the pipes; but 
guard against too warm a temperature, 
which would encourage red-spider, detract 
from the colour of black Grapes, and 
cause them to shrivel. As soon as the 
Grapes are cut give inside borders a 
thorough soaking of diluted liquid manure, 
which, if the foliage is healthy, will assist 
bud development. Thoroughly free the 
foliage from red-spider and dust by syring¬ 
ing it with clear soot-water or a suitable 
insecticide, such as soluble j>etrpleum, if 
it is necessary. Always bear in mind that 
one of the most important points in Grape 
culture is to preserve the foliage in a per¬ 
fectly healthy state until it falls natur¬ 
ally. Keep future lateral growths moder¬ 
ately suppressed, and if the wood is not 
sufficiently matured maintain a warm, 
airy atmosphere until it is so, when gradu¬ 
ally admit air, finally keeping the ventila¬ 
tors wide open both day and night. 

Richardias have been lifted and potted 
up, using a rich compost of three parts 
turfy loam and one part dried cow manure, 
with a mixture of coarse sand and a little 
bone-meal. A considerable amount of the 
soil adhering to the roots is reduced, so as 
to admit or moderately small pots being 
used. Pot firmly, and provide thorough 
drainage as these plants require liberal 
feeding and abundance of water when 
established. When potted they should 
be placed in a shady position and kept 
freely syringed to encourage root-action 
and maintain the foliage in a thoroughly 
healthy state. 

Gladioli. —The varieties of the early- 
flowering section are particularly suitable 
for pots and forcing for indoor decoration, 
and are also invaluable as cut flowers. 
The spikes when cut will last a long time 
in water. Place five to six corms ip a 
5-inch pot, using light, rich soil consist¬ 
ing chiefly of turfy loam, leaf-soil, and 
sharp sand. Plunge the pots in leaf- 
mould, covering them with a few inches 
of the plunging material. 

Schfzanthus seeds should now be sown 
to produce plants to flower in spring. 
Sow thinly in pans filled with light, sandy 
soil, and when large enough to handle 
prick out the young plants into pans or 
boxes. Keep them near the glass, and 
ventilate the structure freely. Repot the 
plants as soon as they require more root 
room, never allowing them to become pot- 
bound until they are in the pots in which 
they will flower. The Schizanthus is very 
impatient of b<ea^ Keep the plants dur- 
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ing the winter in a cool frame, but pro¬ 
tect from frost. 

Calanthes, having now filled their pots 
with roots, require copious supplies of 
water whenever the compost becomes dry, 
but during dull weather water must be 
afforded with great care or the new leaves 
and pseudo bulbs will become diseased. 
The plants are now afforded weak liquid- 
manure at every alternate watering. It 
is important at this period to expose the 
plants to all the sunshine possible; also 
to admit plenty of fresh air at every 
favourable opportunity. The plants are 
stood well up to the roof glass, and so 
arranged that each receives its full share 
of sunlight. 

French Beans growing in pits and 
frames will need supporting. Ventilate 
freely during the mornirfg when the 
weather is favourable, but syringe and 
close the ventilators early in the after¬ 
noon. During cold nights the lights 
should be covered with mats. 

Celery. —The recent wet weather has 
suited this crop. Proceed with the earth¬ 
ing up of this at every favourable oppor¬ 
tunity, but never carry out the work when 
the leaves or stems are damp, or decay of 
the heart is likely to take place. 

Celeriac, or Turnip - rooted Celery, 
should receive every encouragement to 
make good roots before the winter sets 
in, as severe weather will injure it. Keep 
the surface soil constantly stirred, and 
drench the plants with manure water. 

Spinach. —This will have to be well 
attended to at this season to ensure a 
regular supply throughout the winter. 
Several sowings should yet be made to 
make sure of this. So much depends on 
the kind of weather that is in store for us 
that no set dates can be relied on for mak¬ 
ing the principal sowing, but, generally 
speaking, the first and second weeks in 
September are about the time, for when 
the plants get too large they die off before 
winter. Before sowing, give the ground a 
good dressing of lime, soot, and wood 
ashes, and make the ground moderately 
firm. Sow thinly, and thin out the earlier 
crops as soon as the first rough leaf is 
made. Good Spinach cannot possibly be 
grown when overcrowded. 

Onions. —Complete the harvesting of 
all spring-sown crops as speedily as pos¬ 
sible, and see that the bulbs are 
thoroughly dry before storing them. 
Winter kinds sown last month should now 
be well up. Give a good sprinkling of 
soot and wood ashes, and, if very thick, 
thin out moderately, as these will pass 
through a severe winter more safely when 
not left too thickly together. Itun the 
Dutch hoe between the rows frequently to 
keep down weeds and promote good 
growth. 

Carrots. —The early roots have com¬ 
menced to split, and must be lifted with¬ 
out delay. Thin out the latest sowings to 
about 3 inches apart. 

Peas. —All late kinds have done re¬ 
markably well this season, and little diffi¬ 
culty should be found in keeping up a 
good supply for several weeks. The 
latest should have their tops taken off, 
which will induce the pods to swell 
rapidly. On light soils the roots should 
be kept well watered unless the wet 
weather continues. 

Vegetable Marrows are unusually plen¬ 
tiful this season. This vegetable is very 
susceptible to injury from oarlv frosts, 
and a covering of mats is not sufficient to 
protect tlie plants. If frost threatens, it 
is advisable to cut all mature fruits and 
store them in a perfectly dry place. Ripe 
Marrows are very acceptable in winter, 
either cooked alone or with Apples, so 
that none of the fruit need be wasted, as 
has often been the case in other years. 

Tomatoes. —The weather during the 
past few weeks has not been favourable 
to Tomatoes in the open air. They should 
be kept free of alLgrewth and most of the 
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leaves removed, exposing the fruit to the 
sun and air as much as nossible. As 
soon as they show the slightest signs of 
colouring cut and place them under glass 
to finish, when the flavour will be much 
improved. 

Winter Lettuoes. —Plants raised from 
seed sown a month ago are ready for 
planting out, and it is necessary to do this 
before they become drawn. These will be 
planted in a sheltered position, where pro¬ 
tection can bo given ir sharp frosts occur 
during November. The next plantation 
will be made from plants raised a fort¬ 
night later, and these will be set out in 
cold frames, raising them to within 
18 inches of the lights, which will not bo 
placed in position until the late autumn, 
when they will be used to protect the 
plants from heavy rains or frost. 
Another sowing of hardy varieties will be 
made on a south border to furnish plants 
for wintering in the open and planting out 
in the spring. F. W. G. 

SCOTLAND. 

Vegetable garden. —With the sowing of 
the various Brassicas usually made in 
August, and the sowing of autumn Onions 
finished, there is not much really pressing 
in the vegetable garden. Exhausted 
lines of Peas and of Broad Beans ought 
not to be allowed to remain, but should 
be promptly cleared off. Similarly, the 
Cauliflowers and Cabbages that have been 
cut may be pulled up and removed in order 
that the roots may not further impoverish 
the soil. Ripening Onions may have their 
necks bent over to assist in the maturing 
of the bulbs, and autumn Onions should 
now be pulled, cleaned, and placed in a 
sunny place to ripen off. Shallots and 
Potato Onions, now thoroughly dried, 
ought not to be permitted to lie about, 
but should be got into store without 
further delay. The latest sowings of 
Turnips now require thinning, which need 
not be quite so severe as has hitherto been 
the case. Celery can be moulded up as is 
required. Little and often is a good 
system when time allows, and is, I think, 
to be preferred to putting too large a bulk 
of soil to the stems at any one time. 
Leeks, now growing rapidly, should. be 
kept clean by hand-weeding or by hoeing, 
as may be the more convenient, and a 
little soil may be drawn to the necks of 
the plants if more blanch is desired. All 
through vegetable breaks and borders let 
the flat hoe be kept at work. Apart from 
the inherent value of hoeing, the scuffling 
of the surface keeps weeds down, and if 

f ;ot well in hand round about this particu- 
ar period they are not likely to be unduly 
troublesome again. 

Seoond early and mainerop Potatoes 

which are ripe can now be, lifted and 
stored. In digging, wide-tined forks are 
^referable, these being less likely to muri¬ 
ate the tubers as raising goes on. If, 
however, any happen to be injured they 
ought to be kept apart from the bulk and 
used first. Let the lifting be pushed on 
when conditions are favourable. Other¬ 
wise, if delayed, further growth may en¬ 
sue, and the crop may be, to a great ex¬ 
tent, spoiled. After lifting, let the haulm 
and weeds be raked off, and removed to 
the rot heap or smother heap. In 
the case of the debris from the Potato 
ground, the latter is, I think, the 
better way to dispose of it, as any in¬ 
cipient spores of disease will be destroyed 
by the fire. For storing, nothing is better 
than a cool, semi-dark shed or cellar, 
which can at present be well ventilated. 
Not a trace of disease is, so far, visible. 

Seed saving. —It is not, generally, pro¬ 
fitable to save seeds at home. Tnis is 
better left to experts who have all the 
modern appliances for thrashing and 
cleaning; but, occasionally, seeds of a par¬ 
ticularly good strain may be usefully 
saved. During the week, therefore, a 
selection was made from a very fine plan¬ 
tation of Sweet William. Seed was taken 


from particularly fine plants only, and, 
after being gathered it was laid out thinly 
in the sun to dry. Shortly its vitality will 
be tested by small sowings under glass, 
and if this is satisfactory the seeds will 
be stored for future use. It is always 
best in the case of home-saved seeds to 
make certain that the germinating 
powers are good at as early a date as pos¬ 
sible after the seed is harvested. Other¬ 
wise, disappointment may follow when the 
seed is sown. 

Celery. —Continue to earth up as In¬ 
comes needful. If any suspicion is felt as 
to the lack pf moisture at the roots, let 
the plants be well soaked before placing" 
the soil to the stems. Celery-fly, if pre¬ 
sent, soon makes itself apparent, and dust¬ 
ing the foliage W'ith dry soot is a reliable 
cure. It must, lrowever, be frequently 
renewed. 

Arum Lilies. —These, which have been 
planted out during the summer, are now 
making strong and excellent growth. 
Plants so treated, if early blooms be re¬ 
quired, may now be lifted and potted up 
as becomes needful. In potting, a good 
heavy loam is recommended, with an 
allowance of J-inch bones. No sand at all 
is needed, and potting ought to be firmly 
done. Some introduce a sprinkling of 
soot among the soil, but this is not mean¬ 
time needed. Soot is a stimulant, and 
•just at present if the loam be of good 
quality no feeding is desirable. Later on, 
when growth is fairly well advanced, weak 
soot-water is beneficial, and aids not only 
the spathes, but the foliage as well. 
When potted up, stand the plants either 
in cold frames or at the foot of a wall 
for a time, until they recover from the 
check. 

Nerines. —If well ripened, the bulbs of 
Nerines may shortly be expected to push 
up their attractive flower-spikes. As soon 
as movement is visible, let the pots be 
plunged in a tank until the whole of the 
soil has become thoroughly moistened. 
While repotting, and especially breaking 
up, in the case of Nerines are best avoided 
until they become absolutely necessary, ob¬ 
servation has convinced me that the best 
time at which to undertake this work is 
immediately after flowering. 

Peaoties ripening on walls require daily 
inspection. Be careful not to bruise the 
fruits in the process of gathering—every 
bruise shows, and spoils the appearance 
of the fruits. Ripening Peaches, by their 
perfume, attract enemies, such as voles 
and rats. A close watch ought, therefore, 
to be maintained, and should signs of 
these vermin be present get to work with 
traps, which are at this time preferable 
to poison. Damaged fruits, or those 
injured by pressure against wire, nail, or 
wall, attract alike bluebottle flies and 
ants. Such fruits should, therefore, be 
taken off whenever they are noticed. I 
have never known blackbirds or thrushes 
interfere with Peaches, even in cases 
where nets were not used. 

Chrysanthemums.— The usual routine 
work among Chrysanthemums must some¬ 
how be carried out if these are to be a 
success. For the third year in succession 
it was determined to reduce the numbers 
grown, but aj^ain this determination has 
not been carried out. Chrysanthemums 
are so very useful, and bulbs are so 
scarce, that for the particular season at 
which they are required there is nothing 
which so effectively fills their place. 
Earwigs are in some seasons much more 
numerous than during others; and this 
is one of their plentiful years. The 
usual orthodox traps, combined with 
regular inspection of the tips of the 
plants, keep them to a great extent in 
check. 

Ripening Melons In pits.— As soon as 
Melons in pits, by appearance or by odour, 
give token of approaching ripeness, some 
difference in the routine treatment 
hitherto given becomes needful. A chink 
of air ought to be left at the top of the 
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sashes during the night; and free venti¬ 
lation during sunny days is indispensable. 
Some shade- the glass as ripening ap¬ 
proaches. This is unnecessary if care is 
taken in the matter of ventilation. Some, 
too, at this stage entirely withhold water. 
This, too, is wrong. Of course excess of 
moisture may result in the fruits split¬ 
ting ; lmt, on the other hand ; the entire 
stoppage of . moisture will induce red- 
spider ; and that, in turn, will most 
assuredly spoil the flavour of Melons. 
Therefore, let the bed be kept moderately 
moist yet awhile. It is time enough to 
stop watering when the last fruit on the 
plant shows symptoms of parting from 
the stem. 

Cutting time again draws nigh; and 
when the soil generally saved for cutting- 
boxes is in the right condition as regards 
moisture, a sufficient supply may be sifted 
in anticipation. If thrown up behind a 
wall in the form of a cone, and covered 
witn mats or boards, it will not lose mois¬ 
ture, except, perhaps, superficially, by 
evaporation. Advantage may be taken of 
a wet day to look over the boxes and to 
wash such pans as may be needed. 

W. McGuffog. 

Balmac Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Questions. —Queries and answers are tn 
sorted in Gardening free of charge if corre¬ 
spondents follow these rules; AU communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the Editor o/'Gardening, 
63, Lincoln'8 Inn Fields, London , W.G. 2. 
Letters on business should be sent to the Pub¬ 
lisher. The name and address of the sender 
are required in addition to any designation he 
may desire to be used in the paper. When 
more than one query is sent each should be on a 
separate piece of paper, the name and address 
being added to each. As Gardening has to be 
sent to press some days in advance of date, 
queries cannot always be replied to in the issue 
immediately following their receipt. We do not 
reply to queries by post. 

Naming plants.— AU who wish their 
plants to be rightly named should send fair 
examples of each—the stem , leaf, flower, or fruit. 
(Snippets of leaves and points of shoots are use- 
less.) Not more than four plants should be sent 
in any one week by the same correspondent. 
Where more than one kind is sent they should be 
numbered. Of conifers the fruit should always 
be sent. 

Naming fruit. —Several specimens in dif¬ 
ferent stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have 
received from several correspondents single speci¬ 
mens of fruits for naming, these in many cases 
being unripe and otherwise poor. We can under¬ 
take to name only four varieties at a time. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Black-spot on Roses (Iqnorance ).—This 
is quite distinct from mildew. Spraying 
next year, before the disease shows itselfj 
with Bordeaux mixture would lessen the 
attack if it did not actually stop it. All 
primings and dead leaves should be care¬ 
fully gathered up and at once burned. 

Calceolarias dying ( Disappointed ).—Cal¬ 
ceolarias are liable to go off in the manner 
described without apparent cause. The 
Calceolaria disease has long baffled the 
most experienced growers, and to such an 
extent are its ravages feared, that the 
Calceolaria nowadays is but little relied 
upon for a summer display. The dread 
destroyer seizes them just when they are 
coming into bloom, at a time when, owing 
to the great demand for moisture caused 
hv the development and expansion of the 
flowers, they are apt to suffer from want 
of it. We are not aware of any treatment 
that will guarantee the plants entire im¬ 
munity from its ravages, but much may 
be done to lessen its virulence. In the 
first place, be sure and get healthy cut¬ 
tings, as a strong, sturdy, free, healthy 
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cutting produces a vigorous plant, so 
does ; in like manner, a weakly, stunted 
cutting beget a specimen deficient of 
stamina ana power to resist vicissitudes of 
climate. Take the cuttings off in October, 
insert them in free soil in a frame, and 
keep them there, merely protecting from 
frost. In March deeply dig the ground, 
well manure it, and by the latter end or 
the month plant out, protecting at night 
with flower-pots or a mat until the middle 
of April, affording them about that time 
a thick mulch of rotten dung. The early 
planting enables them to get firm hold of 
the .soil by the time that the hot weather 
arrives. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 
Background for herbaceous border 

(Koshacatch ).—Certain of the plants 
named— e.g,, Yucca, Paulownia, and Azara 
—would be very unusual for the purpose, 
not to sav unsuitable, unless the scope 
was considerable, and of this you say 
nothing. The Paulownia, for example, 
attains to tree size in time, and for this 
reason we should exclude it even in a small 
state in “clumps ” from any such arrange¬ 
ment. The Azara would do well if kept 
within bounds, w T hile the Yucca would be 
quite good at right or left flank, or both, 
rather than in the background. By your 
sketch, too, we notice that the exposure 
is an eastern one—certainly not the best 
for the Camellias, though the nearness to 
the coast might counteract any ills experi¬ 
enced further inland. Just what is right, 
however, will depend upon environment 
and a knowledge of the behaviour of like 
plants in the district. Of those named, 
we favour the Japanese Maples and Camel¬ 
lia^ and as both exist in considerable 
variety, a belt of each in small groups 
flanked at right and left with Yuccas 
would probably prove the best. Lilium 
Henryi cropping up between would be 
quite effective. As to the Lily bed, groups 
l>oth of the shrubs and the Lilies would 
be the more effective way. 

, FRUIT. 

Fruit-trees on clay soil (0. T. Calvert).— 
On the fence facing east you may have 
early Pears, Cherries, and Plums; on 
that having a western aspect, mid-season 
and fate Pears, the same with regard to 
dessert Cherries and mid-season and late 
Plums. On the fence facing north plant 
Morello, Kentish, and May Duke Cherries, 
and late Plums. As you omit to state 
length of fences, we are unable to say 
how many trees you would require for 
each, but if you would kindly supply de¬ 
tails in regard to this we should be glad 
to help you further, and give names of 
suitable varieties, also, if desired. 

Inseots In fruit wall {Matt. R. Anderson). 
—We surmise your trouble to be due to 
red-spider, and very likely thrips as well, 
both species of insects generally being 
found on the* leaves of plants and trees 
where dry, arid conditions are allowed to 
prevail. The best course for you to pur¬ 
sue is to syringe the face of the wall with 
a solution of an insecticide sold under the 
name of soluble paraffin. One application 
will not rid the wall and bushes of these 
pestSj and you may, therefore, have to re¬ 
peat it several times before you can accom¬ 
plish their final destruction. A solution 
of Gishurst’s Compound would be equally 
effective if applied a few days in succes¬ 
sion. Next winter well spray the wall and 
bushes with caustic alkali solution— i.e ., in 
December and again in the beginning of 
February. In the following summer wash 
the wall daily in hot weather with cold 
water, using a garden engine, syringe, or 
hose. 

VEGETABLES. 

Caterpillars on Cabbages (Canterbury) .— 
Hand-picking is the best remedy, but if the 
caterpillars are too numerous syringe the 
Cabbage plants with warm, mildly salt 
water, and soon after give a heavy wash¬ 
ing with clear water. Dustings of fine 
•salt overnight, washed off with clear water 
the next morning, often do very much to 
destroy the caterpillars. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

.—Neither of the Apples you mention 
will do any good; in fact, the Newtown 
cannot he grown in this country. The 
D’Arcy is also doubtful, as it succeeds in 
but few gardens. Try Bramley’s Seed¬ 
ling, one of our best late cooking Apples, 
or Lane’s Prince Albert, the latter doing, 
as a rule, well on such soil as you have. 

- W. M. Crowfoot .—The best way will 

be to lift the Gladioli corms in the autumn 

when the foliage has ripened off.- 

A. F. C .—Good early Potatoes are Midlo¬ 
thian Early, Shame’s Express, Sir John 
Llewellyn, Witch Hill, ana Duke of York. 
A very fine Beet is Cheltenham Green 

Top.- Veget .—We fear there is no book 

in English on Italian cookery. - 

A. B. E. S. —Your Celery has fallen a 
prey to the Celery Leaf-spot fungus. See 
reply to “In Trouble,’ on “Celery, 
fungus on,” in. our issue of September 
8th, page 499. 


RAKES OF PLAKTS AHD FRUITS. 

Names of plants _ G. S. B.—l, Veronica 

spicata; 2, Asfcrantia major; 3, Solidago 

Virgaurea; 4, Linaria purpurea.- E. X. 

—1, Begonia fuchsioides; 2, Cyperus alter- 
nifolius: 3, Sedum Sieboldi variegatum; 

4, Tradescantia zebrina.-IF. G. S .— 

1, Hibiscus syriacus Bleu coeleste; 2, 

Pavia macrostachya.- II. IF. C .—1. 

Dactvlis glomerata; 2, Late flowers of 
Achillea The Pearl; 3, Hemerocallis 

Kwauso: 4, Astrantia major.-- H. S. G. 

—The Gentianette (Phacelia campanu- 

laria).- Chas. Oakford .—Looks, lilte a 

Cornus; but to name with any certainty 

must have better specimen.- 11. IF. 

J)oel .—Leyoesteria formosa.- R. Green¬ 

ing.—1 Sedum kaintschaticum; 2, Sedum 
lthodiola (syn. lthodiola rosea) ; 3, Fuchsia 

E rocumbens. - Y. A. — 1, Hoya bella; 2, 

ilium speciosum, var. Melpomene.- 

H\ U. —1, Phacelia tanacetifolia; 2, 

Loosestrife (Lysimachia vulgaris); 3, 

Eryngium Qliverianum: 4, Ceanothus 

azureus.- R. S. —1, Henbane (Hyos- 

cyamus niger).- Z. —1, The Throatwort 

(Trachelium coeruleum); 2, Erigeron 

S ieciosus: 3, Campanula lactiflora; 4, 

ampanula rapunculoides.- G. A. S .— 

1, Sedum Sieboldi variegatum; 2, Diplacus 
glutinosus; 3, Spiraea Ulmaria; 4, Thalic- 

trum adiantifohum.- Gertrude Rolle. — 

Kindly send a more fully developed frond. 

- Arthur C. Cooper .—Villarsia nym- 

phoeoides. 

Names Of fruits. — J. Bancroft ,—Apple 

Yorkshire Greening.- A. H. Maude .— 

Small Pear: Jargonelle; Other, Please 

send when ripe.- C. S. R. —Apples: 1, 

Jacob’s Seedling; 2, Juneating; 3, Mank’s 

Codlin; 4, Worcester Pearmain.- 

IF. H. H. —1, Pear Jargonelle: 2, Wil¬ 
liam’s Bon Chretien: 3, Small fruit of 

Plum Victoria.-IF. L. —Apples: 1, 

Cellini; 2, Hawthornden; 3, Colonel 

Vaughan; 4, Mank’s Codlin.- S. 11. S. 

—Apples: 1, Emperor Alexander; 2, The 
Queen; 3, Cox’s Orange; 4, Cox’s Pomona. 

-IF. J. O .—A, Tower of Glamis; B, 

Worcester Pearmain. 


A magnificent gift. —Sir Harry James 
Veitch has forwarded to the Secretary of 
the Gardeners’ Royal Benevolent Institu¬ 
tion a cheque for £500, accompanied by 
the following letter:—“Dear Mr. Ingram, 
—Twenty-five years ago my wife and I 
had the great pleasure of giving a ‘ Silver 
Wedding ’ thank-offering of £500 to the 
funds of the Gardeners’ Royal Bene¬ 
volent Institution. God in His great 
mercy has spared us to commemorate now 
the fiftieth anniversary of our wedding, 
and we have very much pleasure in send¬ 
ing as a * Golden Wedding ’ thank-offer¬ 
ing a similar amount to that we gave in 
1892. I shall be glad to hear that the 
enclosed cheque for £500 reaches you 
safely. My wife and I hope the Com¬ 
mittee will treat this donation in the same 
way as that we sent on the previous oc¬ 
casion.” ’ * 
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AT POPULAR PRICES. 

The most reliable substitute for stable manure, mixe<l 
by our special process, is cleaner to handle, and gives 
better results, and ready for immediate use. Highly 
recommended by all Horticultural Societies, as specially 
adapted for mixing with the soil in preparing for the 
Spring and Summer Crops. 

Sent on receipt of P.O. 56 lbs., 2s. 6d. ; 1 cwt., 3s. 6d.; 
2 cwt., 6s. 6d. CARRIAGE PAID 60 miles by rail. 
Over that add 3d. per cwt. for every 50 miles, or part. 

A. W. MASKELL & CO.. Ltd., 

MASKELL’S WORKS. Dirleton Road. West Ham. 


LATE ST 

BOILERS. 

THE VICTOR 

AND 

THE PARK. 

Lists of Pipe* and 
Fittings Fru. 

T.W. Robinson 

Ltd., 

Dennis Iron 
Works, 

STOURBRIDGE. 


12,13,14.15x8in. 35- 


THE STOURBRIDCE HEATINC 
APPARATUS 

FOR GREENHOUSES, 
CONSERVATORIES. Ac. 
Moat economical and efficient. 
This apparatus has attained 
great popularity. Made at our 
own foundry and under our 
own supervision. Before order- 
ing elsewhere, send for Revised 
Price List, giving full particu¬ 
lars, free by i<ost. 

J. & W. WOOD. 
Birmingham Street Foundry, 
STOURBRIDGE. 

LION CYCLES. 

Cash or monthly payments. 

Signed Guarantee for all time. 

Packed in crate free and carriage paid. 

Since 1905 I have ailvertised in this paper, and have made 
and sold over 20,000 Machines. NO EXrRAS: Bell, Pump, 
and everything included. Carriage paid. YOU CAN 
RIDE AND TEST THE MACHINE FOR 10 DAYS. IF 
YOU DO NOT APPROVE I PAY ALL CARRIAGE. I 
have thousands of testimonials. Write to-day for copies 
and Catalogue, with illustrations and full xpe^fication.— 
GEORGE BEATSON. LTD., “LION CYCLE WORKS, 
85, MOSELEY STREET. BIRMINGHAM._ 


BAYLISS 


JONES *» 




BAYLISS 


HE 


.WOLVE.RHAM 




11,12,13,14 x9in. 36 6 62 6 | ,14in ) 

12.13. 14 x lOin. 39- 67 - 20,22.24x 'l5in.1 
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FLOWER SHOW FIXTURES. 


SEPTEMBER. 

September 11.—Royal Horticultural Society's Dahlia Show. 

„ . 14.—8outhend Food Exhibition (2 days). 

„ 15.—Oswaldtwistle Horticultural Society. 

„ 24.—National Chrysanthemum Society's Execu¬ 

tive Committee; National Chrysanthe¬ 
mum Society's Floral Committee. 

„ 25.—Royal Horticultural Society’s Vegetable 

Show. 

OCTOBER. 

October 2.—Royal Horticultural Society's Fruit Show (2 
days). 

„ 8.—National Chrysanthemum Society's Floral 

Committee. 

„ 9.—Royal Horticultural Society's Committees. 

„ 22.—National Chrysanthemum Society's Executive 

Committee; National Chrysanthemum 
Society's Floral Committee. 

,, 23.—Royal Horticultural Society's Committees. 

„ 29—National Chrysanthemum Society's Floral 

Committee. 

NOVEMBER. 

November 6.—Royal Horticultural Society's Committees; 

National Chrysanthemum Society's 
•Autumn 8how (provisional date), Floral 
Committee. 

„ 19.—National Chrysanthemum Society's Execu¬ 

tive Committee; National Chrysanthe¬ 
mum Society's Floral Committee. 

„ 20.—Royal Horticultural Society's Committees. 

DECEMBER. 

December 3.—National Chrysanthemum Society's Floral 
Committee. 

„ 4.—Royal Horticultural Society's Committees. 

„ 17 —National Chrysanthemum Society's Execu¬ 

tive Committee. 

We shall be glad if Secretaries of Horticul¬ 
tural Societies will kindly send the dates of 
their various shows to Editor , Gardening Illus¬ 
trated, 63, Lincoln's Inn Fields , London, W. C.2. 
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STORM-PROOF PLANTS. | 

For continuous rain-storms this is the 
worst season I have seen, and many of the 
usual flower-garden plants, including the 
hardier Roses, have given way before their 
attacks. So it may be well to linme a few 
things that have faced the trouble: — 

Clematis. —Best of all are the Jaimnc.se 
kinds, most beautiful climbers of the 
northern world, and it is astonishing how 
they take no heed of rain-storms that dull 
and deitress almost everything in the 
garden. My plants are nearly all on their 
natural roots, many of them in vigorous 
health for many years. 

Kkd Dutch Honeysuckle.— A precious 
old plant that rejoices in the rain-storms; 
handsome in bud and blossom. 

Henry's Lily. —This is storm-proof, and 
goes on thriving in cool loam, as few 
Lilies will. 

Single Rose Irish Beauty.- Long in the 
inline bed, never fails in a constant supply 
of flowers. It takes no fear of the rain, 
and is fuller of bloom than in a normal 
year. 

The nARDY African Lily (Agapanthus 
Mooreanus). — A valuable plant, quite 
hardy here and flowering abundantly in 
the nearly ceaseless rain. It is in books 
classed as a variety of the old and larger 
kind, but it is quite distinct. 

Heaths. —The forms of our native kind 
are in their best trim in the rain ; also 
the Dorset Heath (E. ciliaris). 

Hardy Crinums.—A ll I grow of these are 
happy in the downpour on a raised border. 
I have few kinds, and wish to add to 
them. 

Tea Roses do not mind if the rain is not 
too prolonged and sun conies out betimes. 
The kind that stood out as the best after 
heavy rain was Mrs. Waddell, a strong 
grower, handsome in flower and leaf. 

Tufted Pansies have enjoyed the rain, 
and done better than they usually do in 
the South. 

Cynoolossum amabile.— This robust an¬ 
nual of Western China has withstood the 
rain-storm well, and is free and hardy in 
ordinary soil. Self-sown, it came through 
the winter untouched. 

Pentstemons and Phloxes are very fine 
and do not mind the rain. The tall 
Phloxes revel in the rain, which takes the 
place of the water of the pond side in their 
native land. 

Pinks.— These, a race from seed raised 
by Messrs. Allwood Bros., of tlie Wivels- 
field Nursery, were pretty, and stood the 
downiKiur better than their near relation 
the Carnation. These Pinks are worth 
growing where the perennial plant is a 
failure, as it often is in heavy, wet soil. 

The blue Salvia. —Among the tender 
plants put out for the summer, the best 
is the old and fine blue Salvia patens, 
though not so good as usual. Heliotropes 
are a dismal failure, and will not again 
have one of my best beds. 

The Willow Gentian (G. asclepiadea) 
has been handsome all through August. 
A fine, hardy plant. 

Moser’s St. John’s Wort.— Constantly 
in flow r er, and taking no notice of the 
storm. It was cut down in the w’inter, but 
started again. 

This is written on one of the last days of 
August, the summer month that should 
give us the best show of gnrdwi flowers, 
and does not fftuch, on tha autumnal 
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flow’ers, like the Asters, scarcely yet in 
evidence, with their own good part to play 
in the fall, which it is to be hoped wdll be 
a line one. W. 


NOTE8 OP THE WEEK. 


Clematis Vlticella In Sootland. — Mr. 

Arnott imiy In* interested to learn tluit I 
grow this in a hedgerow sown direct years 
i \go while tlie fence was being formed. It 
has flowered every year profusely, and 
varies prettily in colour. The hedgerow' 
planting done'at intervals makes no differ¬ 
ence to it.—W., Sussex. 

The Connemara Heath in September.— 

The only Heath that looked bad after the 
frost was the above, and I feared to lose it.. 
Some of the dead tops were cut away, and 
now there is a bloom as tine as ever of all 
the forms of it we have, the usual wild 
form, the red, white, and the bicolor 
varieties, the prettiest little shrubs of the 
early autumn days. The name has been 
many times changed, with no good reason. 
The plant is a Heath, and keep to the 
Limnean name and the English one.—W. 

The French Willow (Epilobium angusti- 
folium.—“ I am no admirer of this plant, 
but during the present season an acci¬ 
dental occurrence has shown that it has, 
after all, some slight value,” savs “ W. 
McG.” 

[He is wrong. It has value, hut not in 
the garden. Us true home is the copse or 
wood. I hare it in wood and covert—very 
graceful, not in anyone’s way, showing its 
full stature, and handsome spikes of 
bloom. I like the white form, too, and 
increase it, meaning to put it in a copse 
near house as soon as plentiful. —W.] 

Hardy Cyprlpediume.— I have just read 
with great interest your article in Gar¬ 
dening (September 1st) on “ Hardy Cypri- 
Iiediums.” I w’ondor whether you know 
how sweet-scented C. guttatum is? It is 
finite as strongly-scented as Lily of the 
Valley. I once found a patch of it, about 
23 feet by 10 feet, growing very thickly 
together, and close by an equally big patch 
of Lily of the Valley. This was in 
Russia. • C. macrniithum grew' sparingly 
in the same woods, also C. Cnleeolus.— 
(Rev.) W. Fox, Southbournc, Hants. 

Apricot3 In Armenia. —I think that the 
finest Apricots I have seen in Armenia 
were grown in the gardens of the 
Armenian monastery at Varag, some few 
miles from Van. This w’as in 1913. The 
fruit W'as large and very luscious. I w'as 
at Van again with the Russians hist year 
(1910), but since I heard that everything at 
Varag had been destroyed and plundered 
by the Turks Indore their retreat I did not 
attempt to get there, being too much occu¬ 
pied witli relief work in Van itself. There 
is no reason, except Turkish ‘‘rule” or 
misrule, I Imagine, why the 'Armenian 
plateau should not be an exceedingly rich 
land.— Harold Buxton. 

Zauschneria cal if orn lea.— As to a recen t 
question about the form of this plant I 
grow', it is the ordinary kind and the one 
first introduced to European gardens. It 
never fails to grow and flower well in any 
kind of “dry” wall. No doubt in some 
soils it would flower freely in the level 
borders, but I had plenty of places for it 
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in the low, battered walls that are often 
needed to support banks in diversified 
ground. It is probable there are other 
varieties or allied species in that flowery 
desert recently told of in your pages. My 
oldest plants are well over twenty years 
in place, with the result that they are 
lessened in vigour of brilliant bloom, so I 
hoi>e to replant as far as I can and try this 
brilliant flow'er of the garden in autumn 
as an edging to flower beds and in various 
W'ays.—W. 

Potentilla Frledrlchsenl.— Among the 
more recent additions to the shrubby sec¬ 
tion of the Cinquefoils this is not the 
least important. The plant is of bushy 
habit, reaches a height of 3 feet or 4 feet 
when fully grown, and for a long time 
during summer and early autumn bears a 
profusion of soft, canary-yellow flowers. 
It is probably the refined character of the 
blossoms as much as the delicate colour¬ 
ing which appeals and which renders it so 
distinct. To describe it ns a pale-coloured 
P. fruticosa would be to relegate it to the 
common-place among those plants. The 
foliage is green, and not of the glaucous 
or silvery-grey of the older species 
named. Happily, foot-high plants flower 
as freely as the larger examples, so that 
one has not long to wait for results. In 
the smaller state, too, it is valuable for 
the rook garden affording colour there 
when it is most needed. Those having it 
should increase it by cuttings, and those 
who have not should get it.—E. II. 
Jenkins. 

Fuchsia Mme. Cornelllson.— This is men¬ 
tioned by Mr. Gallop in his notes on 
“ Oi>cn-oir gardening ” in the issue of Sep¬ 
tember 8th. It is interesting as showing 
that a good variety still holds its own. 
It was sent out about the year 18(>0, and 
has remained a favourite to the present 
day. When it w'as first distributed varie¬ 
ties with a red tube and sepals and white 
corolla were comparatively few, though I 
daresay it would not be an exaggeration to 
say that hundreds have been put into com¬ 
merce since then. It has proved the 
hardiest of Fuchsias W'ith while corollas, 
these being generally regarded as green¬ 
house varieties only, but this may, with a 
little protection in winter, be looked upon 
as hardy in most districts. When asso¬ 
ciated with the other hardy kinds the 
W'hite corollas of the flowers afford a 
pleasing change from the dark sorts which 
so greatly predominate. Grown in i>ots, 
Mme. Cornellison is equally effective, and 
it is more used than any other of its colour 
for grow'ing into large siiecimens, which 
are plunged in flower beds during the sum¬ 
mer. The fairly sturdy growth and the 
fact that the flow'ers are not heavy enable 
it to resist wind better than varieties with 
large double flow'ers. Another good old 
kind is Rose of Castile, w'hich w r as sent out 
in the late 50’s of the last century.—W. T. 

The lesser Periwinkle (Vinca minor).— 
This, referred to at page 470 as doing well 
under YeW-trees, is in every w r ay a plant 
oe an accommodating nature, and in the 
smoke and dirt of London it will hold its 
own, and even thrive, w’liere few' other 
plants of an evergreen nature w’ill live. I 
at one time lived in a by no means ideal 
part of London, and. having a bank 
opposite the window’s w’hich it W’as desired 
to furnish with. if jfcjssiblc, a low-growing 
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evergreen, I tried the ordinary form of the 
lesser Ferwinkle. This proved a great 
success, and the bank was soon a mass of 
rich green leafage, while a few of the 
pretty blue flowers were also borne, but 
not so freely as in a more oiien neighbour¬ 
hood. Strange to say, the young shoots 
were every summer attacked by green 
fly, which were so numerous as to necessi¬ 
tate spraying with paraffin emulsion three 
or four times during the season. With 
this Periwinkle giving such satisfaction I 
tried the larger Vinca major, represented 
by two or three varieties, but they nil soon 
died out, while a similar fate* befel the 
Rose of Sharon (Hypericum ealyeinum). 
All were given the same treatment.—W. T. 

Rosa glutino8a.— The various wild Roses 
are at present very beautiful by reason of 
their brightly-coloured fruits, and many of 
them are worth growing for this feature 
alone, for they spread their beauty over a 
period of two or more months from early 
August onwards. Amongst other Roses, 

R. glutinosa is conspicuous on account of 
its dwarf, spreading habit and large, 
highly-coloured fruits. It is a native of 

S. E. Europe, Persia, and Asia Minor, and 
forms stiff, spiny shoots, often less than 
18 inches high; those but 3 inches or so 
above the ground, however, flower quite 
well. The flowering time is May and early 
June, the blooms being white and each 
about 1J inches across. Usually they are 
borne singly or not more than two together 
from short, stiff, side shoots, and they are 
succeeded by oval fruits each about f inch 
long, which, by the middle of August, have 
assumed the orange-scarlet colour of the 
mature stage. Their chief i>eeuliarity lies 
in the stiff, gland-tipped hairs with which 
the surface is thinly but conspicuously 
covered, the handling of the fruits leaving 
the fingers in a disagreeably sticky condi¬ 
tion. As the plant suckers freely it soon 
spreads over a considerable area if planted 
under congenial conditions, which include 
good loamy soil and a fair amount of sun. 
It is worth a place in the Rose garden, the 
front of a shrubbery, or in the rock gar¬ 
den. Increase is easily carried out by de¬ 
taching rooted suckers or by seeds.—D. 

Shelter for fruit. —The strong gale of a 
week ago, which was resjKmelble for bring¬ 
ing down so much fruit, especially Apples 
and Pears, brings into notice the question 
as to whether a little more shelter could 
not in the majority of .cases be provided. 
One has plenty of evidence of the desira¬ 
bility of this in the nice crops of fmit 
hanging in sheltered gardens, whereas in 
the oi>en, trees are stripped. It is rather a 
difficult business w here large areas of fruit 
are grown, although even then the evil 
may be minimised by growing more bush 
trees and keeping the standards dwarfer, 
but with small and medium-sized orchards 
and gardens, positions might be chosen for 
the better-class fruit where it w r ould not 
be too much ex loosed. The loss of so many 
Apples W’ill make it the more desirable to 
have those that remain in first-class condi¬ 
tion, and for this reason the gathering of 
the late varieties should be held over so 
that there is no danger of shrivelling, and 
something devised to prevent the attack 
of tits and any other birds likely to cause 
mischief to the fruit. I have not noticed 
any tapping at present, but have put a 
plentiful supply of long strips of calico on 
the tew trees in my small garden that are 
the first to attract the attention of the 
birds.—E. B. S., Hardwick. 


Three brilliant native shrubs.— I have 
just been round a covert I made beside a 
lake some years ago, and things have come 
on in a surprising way of late. Most 
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pleasing was the beauty in fruit of three 
native shrubs—the common Barberry, the 
common single Guelder Rose, and the Way¬ 
faring-tree, the last rich in trusses of fruit, 
black and red, on the same bunch. The 
beauty of the fruit of all the trees could 
not be told in words. The Guelder Rose I 
have in different positions. In one the 
height of the shrub is about twice that 
given in Hooker's Flora, but botanists 
are often mistaken about height, as they 
are not enough in the open air. Over 
these three brilliant shrubs of our own 
land was the Row T nn-tree, which I was 
happy enough to plant in various positions 
—surely the most brilliant tree in fruit of 
our land! I have a cut-leaved form, a nice 
tree, w hich I sent to France, and which Mr. 
Maurice de Vilmorin tolls me was very 
acceptable to the French nurserymen, who 
are increasing it. There are other forms I 
do not know. The one called after Lord 
Fife is liked in France, but I never saw it 
in fruit.—W. 

Pyrus Malus florlbunda.— It may interest 
“ J. E. F. C.” (page 494) to know that 
there are two quite distinct forms of Pyrus 
Malus floribunda, or Pyrus floribunda as 
it is now called. One is the well-known 
typical kind and the second the variety 
atrosanguinea, whose flowers are of a 
much richer tint than those of the tyi>e, 
and they do not lose their colour to the 
same extent after eximnsion. Both are 
equally free-flowering. An interesting fea¬ 
ture about this Pyrus is that it does not 
appear to have been discovered in a wdld 
state, hence it is commonly regarded as a 
hybrid between two other si>eoies. Another 
free-flowering member of this section is 
Pyrus Sehiedeekeri, whose pale rose- 
coloured blossoms are later in expanding 
than those of floribunda. Besides this 
they are sometimes semi-double in charac¬ 
ter. All the alKJve-named forms of Pyrus 
are, apart from their beauty as flowering 
trees in the open ground, of considerable 
value for forcing. They readily respond 
to a gentle heat, and when laden with 
blossoms are very attractive in the green¬ 
house at a time when the plants out of 
doors are still in their winter garb.— 
K. R. W. 

A Japanese 8plndle Tree (Euonymus 
yedoensis).—The deciduous species of 
Euonymus can only be said to be of special 
interest during autumn, for they have no 
particular flower beauty, the blooms being 
small, dull in colour, and only conspicuous 
by their numbers, while the leaves do not 
possess special attractions throughout the 
summer. In autumn several species are 
included among the most beautiful shrubs 
in the garden by reason of their brightly- 
coloured fruits and seeds, and by the rich 
tints of their autumn foliage. The autumn 
effect of the common Spindle Tree (E. 
curopanis) is well known. There are cer¬ 
tain foreign allies that are even more at¬ 
tractive, and E. yedoensis is one of the 
number. It is not very well known, for it 
lias only been brought into prominent 
notice within the last fifteen years. When 
grown naturally it forms a large shrub 
with a flat, wide-spreading bond, the leaves 
turning to a bright shade of red in autumn. 
From August onwards, however, for 
several weeks before the leaves colour, the 
bush is very attractive by reason of large 
quantities of red fruits of the familiar 
Euonymus shape, which, wTien split oi>en, 
reveal the rich orange colour of the seeds 
within. So freely are the fruits borne 
this year that the branches are weighed 
down by them. Fortunately, it is an easy 
shrub to grow, thriving in ordinary gar¬ 
den soil and being easily increased by 
seeds and cuttings. Moreover, it is quite 
hardy. A sunny position is desirable.—P. 


FRUIT. 

GRAPE VINES IN THE AUTUMN. 
The weather for the greater part of the 
summer has nut been ideal for the Grain; 
Vine. Spells of cold, dull weather, suc¬ 
ceeded by very hot days, in the early part 
of the summer, resulted in the scorching 
of the leaves in many vineries whore 
amateurs? could not jmy attention to the 
ventilation. Later, when the berries were 
stoning, and, afterwards, becoming soft for 
the colouring stage, similar weather 
scalded many berries and in some cases, 
too, where the structures were well venti¬ 
lated. 

Owing to the high price of fuel and the 
difficulty of procuring even a few hundred¬ 
weights, my Vines have been grown with¬ 
out lire heat, excel »t at night for about a 
fortnight while the Muscats were in flower. 
The late varieties, such as Gros Column, 
Alicante, and Appley Towers, are begin¬ 
ning to colour now (the second week in 
August), and if the weather proves 
favourable throughout the remainder 
of the month and Septeinl»er, the berries 
should be w T cli coloured by the end of 
the first week in October. If of good 
colour, then they will not be ripe 
effough to eat till a few weeks later. 
In the case of Gros Column, especially, 
some fire lic*at is necessary, no matter how 
well the berries finish. The artificial heat 
causes sugar to form much more freely in 
them, and then they not only keep sound 
much longer, but are sweeter and of better 
quality generally. I consider it advisable 
to nicely warm the pipes during the night 
from the middle of Septemlmr till tlie same 
time in October. The berries of Appley 
Towers and, of course, those of Muscat 
of Alexandria, are much improved if the 
pil>os are warmed as suggested. It is 
necessary to use some lire heat every week 
in the ease of the Muscats if the Grapes 
are to be kept on the Vines several weeks 
after they are ripe, else the berries will 
quickly become spotted and decay. The 
berries of Black Alicante will rot if they 
are subjected to much artificial heat. To 
be on the safe side simply warm the pipes 
sufficiently to prevent a stagnant atmo¬ 
sphere. Indeed, this is really sufficient in 
the ease of other varieties, but whereas 
very hot pi]>es occasionally would not re¬ 
sult In harm to them, it would cause the 
Alicante berries to burst and decay. 

Last winter I planted a White Tokay 
Vine, as it is a really fine Grape iu appear¬ 
ance, almost as imposing when well growu 
as Alicante, and can be grown very satis¬ 
factorily in the same house. My Vine had 
to be planted in a border of established 
Vines—sometimes it is difficult to succeed 
in this way. I cut it hard back, and the 
resultant leader has grown to a length of 
about 15 foot to date. The rod is becom¬ 
ing nut-brown, short-jointed, and very 
promising. When treating newly-planted 
Vines I generally stop the new leader when 
it lias grown f> feet long. I am a firm be¬ 
liever in keeping the l>order soil in a nice 
moist state throughout the winter. If a 
thorough watering be given when the 
berries are a little more than half coloured, 
and a substantial surface mulch applied 
immediately, the soil will remain in a 
moist condition for many weeks, the mulch 
preventing undue evaluation, and thus 
lessening, also, the atmospheric moisture— 
a condition conducive to the good keeping 
of <the Grapes. Glean straw forms the best 
surface mulch, and if chopped short it will 
be still more beneficial. When straw is 
used, care must l»e taken, as, if it contains 
any grains of corn, rats may invade the 
vinery, and, after foraging in the straw, 
eat the Grapes, especially Muscats, as I 
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learned to my sorrow many years ago. 
Then there is the ventilation lo be con¬ 
sidered. The cultivator must practically 
close the house during foggy weather and 
frost, unless the pii>es are warmed, other¬ 
wise always ventilate a little at the top of 
♦he house, and increase it both at front and 
top for a few hours during a bright, sunny 
spell. G. G. B. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Treatment of Apple-tree_L have a 

large Apple-tree in my garden. It is 
evidently a very old tree—it was in the 
wood twenty-five years and more ago, 
when I made a part of the wood into a 
garden. It is a glorious sight every 
spring when in bloom and produces enor¬ 
mous numbers of small Apples, which are 
excellent for- Apple jelly, but it is now a 
tangled mass of brandies, quite half of 
which should, I imagine, be thinned out. 
Would you kindly inform me when this 
operation is l>est performed, and also if I 
liad a good Apple grafted on it, it would 


will be the more quickly formed. The 
final shortening of the branches should be 
done when the actual grafting takes place. 
If the tree is healthy and the grafting 
proi>erly performed there is no reason why 
the undertaking should not prove a 
success. The fruitfulness should not be 
prejudiced, as trees thus treated invariably 
crop freely.] 

Banana cultivation.— The fruit comes to 
maturity about a year after the shoot is 
planted, the trunk of the tree subsequently 
attaining a height of from 8 feet to 30 feet 
and a girth of 30 inches. From this trunk, 
which Is of a fibrous nature, are thrown 
out long Palm-like branches, at the junc¬ 
tion of which appears the fruit, each group 
of bunches, numbering from four to twelve, 
being called a “hand” and each hand 
having eight or ten Bananas upon it. A 
bunch of eight hands is the ordinary stan¬ 
dard si/>e of “shipping” fruit. From the 
root of the tree several shoots or suckers 
sprout, each of which in turn becomes a 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

CORYLOPSIS PAUCIFLORA. 

A native of Japan, this has been in culti¬ 
vation for a good many years, but, owing 
probably to the fact of its starting early 
into growth and thus being liable to injury 
from late spring frosts, it is but seldom 
seen. There are several species all early 
spring-flowering and all of Asiatic origin. 

| From the specific name one would imagine 
that C. paueiflora was not free-flowering, 
but the opposite is the case, as it blooms 
very freely, as may be noted by the plant 
we figure to-day. It will in this country 
reach a height of from 3 feet to 4 feet, the 
pole yellow catkin-like flowers, which are 
sweet-scented, coming before the leaves 
(usually in March or early April), though 
in a very mild season we have seen them in 



Corylopsis paueiflora. 


l>c likely to be a success, and, if so, would 
it prejudice the fruitfulness of the tree?— 
13IRCHDAI.E. 

(The thinning out of the branches could 
bo advantageously undertaken now or 
exirly next month, as, while the branches 
a re still clothed with leaves, a much better 
idea is gained as to the distance it is 
necessary to leave them apart. Use a 
j£*mm 1 sharp saw for cutting the branches 
with, pare all the wounds quite smooth, 
xi nd dress with paint or Stockholm tar. If 
tlie tree is quite healthy and in a vigorous 
condition there is no reason why a good 
variety of Apple should not be grafted on 
it next March or early in April. If you 
<lecide upon doing so the branches should 
be cut back in January next to within 
about a foot of where you are desirous of 
inserting the grafts. In this case the 
branches should be thinned down to nine 
or twelve of the best situated, or so that 
when shortened back a symmetrical-shaped 
bead remains. Ryl*) doing a Jew head 
Digitized by (jQ .QIC 


fresh tree. The life of the Banana-tree, 
however, is not usually long, for it is felled 
after the fruit is gathered, and sometimes, 
indeed, during the operation. Jamaica 
contains many Banana plantations, vary¬ 
ing in number of trees from 25,000 to 
200,000, for the most part cultivated by 
the small settlers in the different parishes. 
The cultivation is very primitive. The 
Land being cleared by a big iron hoe, a hole 
la dug and the sucker is planted in it, in 
most cases Nature doing all that is neces¬ 
sary, but in larger plantations the trees 
are planted with some degree of system in 
the form of squares, and trenches are dug 
for irrigation, the Banana thriving best in 
damp stiff soil. 


“The English Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds. ”—New Edition, 15th, revised, with descriptions 
qf all the best plants, trees, and shrubs, their culture and 
arrangement, illustrated on wood. Cloth, m'dium 8vo, 15s.; 
post free , 15s. 6d. Of all Booksellers or from the o/Jics 
of Gardening Illustrated, 63, Lincoln's Inn Fields. 
London, W.C. t. 


February. The young leaves are also very 
effective, the centre being pale green with 
the margin bright reddish-brown. 


HYDRANGEA FANICULATA 
GRANDIFLORA. 

In the open air this can never fail to 
be satisfactory if it gets anything like 
fair treatment. It is one of those things 
that can be relied on to bloom fairly well 
even in poor soils that are unfavourable to 
plant growth generally. At the same time 
it richly repays generous treatment, and, 
if given good soil and plenty of feeding, 
will reward the owner with a display of 
bloom which will be a surprise to those 
wild may not hitherto have seen it doing 
well in the open air. This Hydrangea, 
like its nearly allied relative which has 
been in cultivation so many years under 
glass, is a gross feeder. In the first place, 
as the object will be to permanently estab¬ 
lish it, the ground should be deeply 
UrTgiral from 
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trenched, working in some dung to a depth 
of 18 inches. A plant thus treated will 
make as much growth in one year as would 
he the case in three years in unprepared 
soil. 

There are two ways of treating this 
Hydrangea after it has become established, 
one is to allow it to develop in the natural 
way, never using the knife, the other is 
to cut back hard every year. By the 
former method more trusses are produced, 
but the heads of bloom will be much 
smaller. The maximum development of 
11 owe 1 *-head can only be obtained by con¬ 
centrating the forces of the plant on one 
or two shoots. By this method and by 
liberal winter manurings very big trusses 
of bloom will be produced. This Hydrangea 
has never been grown extensively by the 
owners of small gardens. By the great 
majority of them it seems to be unknown, 
but its dwarf stature, compact habit, and 
effectiveness should render it welcome to 
those who have gardens of very moderate 
extent, but wdio desire as much variety as 
possible. I would like to see a lot of the 
common rubbish rooted out of villa gar¬ 
dens and replaced by things which would 
be out of the ordinary way and would re¬ 
lieve monotony and confer distinction. 
This Hydrangea gives so much for a very 
little labour that it should take high rank 
with owners of gardens generally. 

By FLEET. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Buddieia Colville! not blooming.—I 

have a shrub, Buddieia Colvillei, planted 
five or six years ago, on a wall facing 
west. It has grown nearly 20 feet, and 
makes fine growth every* year, but I can¬ 
not get it to bloom. I was told not to 
prune, and left it so until last April, when 
I tried cutting back the side shoots. The 
only result is that it has grown still 
stronger. It is planted in a gravel path, 
so gets no manure.— Cunningham. 

[The more you prune Buddieia Col¬ 
villei the less likely you are to have it 
flower. It needs to attain almost tree-like 
dimensions before flowers are produced, 
hence the better way will be to leave it en¬ 
tirely alone. By doing this you will, no 
doubt, have flowers in time. It does not 
bloom with the same freedom as the other 
kinds; indeed, it was grown in this 
country for many years before flowers 
were produced.] 

Rosa rugosa as a seaside plant.— There 
are very few Roses that will thrive near 
the sea. They are injured or killed out¬ 
right by salt-laden winds, as so many other 
plants are. This year in midsummer, gar¬ 
dens on the Norfolk coast w T ere spoilt by 
winds blowing from the sea. Even such 
trees as Poplars, Willows, Hawthorns, 
and Elms were blasted, and many shrubs 
suffered. The one plant which stood out 
conspicuously as being unaffected by the 
salt was the Japanese Rose (Rosa rugosa). 
Moreover, it grows vigorously in a light, 
sandy soil, and would probably be quite 
happy in pure sand, provided there was 
sufficient moisture at the root to prevent 
parching. Not only do the shoots and 
leaves withstand the salt winds, but the 
plants flow r er and fruit freely, and they 
spread by means of suckers, which come 
up fat and strong several feet from their 
starting point. This Rose should, there¬ 
fore, be largely used for borders, etc., in 
seaside gardens. It might al90 be planted 
to form hedges to serve as wind screens, 
and it might even be used as a sand binder. 
The large succulent fruits are greedily 
eaten by birds, and through them the plant 
would almost certainly become widely dis¬ 
tributed in localities wiiere it could grow 
unmolested. Has anyone tried the fruits 
for jam-making?— Field. 
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GARDEN PE8T8 AND FRIENDS. 

AMERICAN GOOSEBERRY MILDEW. 
The epidemic of American Gooseberry 
mildew which threatened some years ago 
to make the culture of Gooseberries in 
England unprofitable, if not impossible, 
has again declined. In spite of the diffi¬ 
culty experienced by many growers in 
getting labour for the necessary “tipping” 
of diseased bushes, many plantations were 
carefully attended to by their owners, 
though the work was carried out at a later 
season than is desirable. Very few 
tipping notices were issued in 1915, and 
none were sent out in 191(5, though a 
printed circular letter was sent to every 
occupier of infected premises urging the 
completion of the work at as early a date 
as possible. It is satisfactory to know 
that the advice was taken in many in¬ 
stances by growers w’ho have at last 
realised the advantages of the plan advo¬ 
cated by the Board. Whether the im¬ 
proved condition of the gardens can be 
wholly ascribed to the tipping carried out 
last year, and in previous years, it Is, of 
course, impossible to say with certainty, 
but it is an understood fact that those 
growers who have consistently followed 
the Board’s advice have in many cases 
begun to reap their reward, while those 
who neglected the work or depended on a 
more or less perfunctory spraying have 
suffered severe loss. By universal ad¬ 
mission the quantity of diseased fruit 
sent to market has very much diminished, 
especially in Loudon, where, however, it 
was found necessary to prosecute in a few 
cases, and reports received from the in¬ 
spectors show that this improvement w r as 
due mainly to a general reduction in the 
intensity of the disease. In Worcester¬ 
shire especially, where the American 
Gooseberry Mildew Order bas always been 
vigorously enforced by the Local 
Authority, the disease is now far less 
prevalent than formerly, and several gar¬ 
dens which have been under Inspection for 
the last six or seven years have recently 
been officially declared free from disease. 
The reports from Devonshire and Corn¬ 
wall also show that many gardens re¬ 
mained free from mildew in 191G, though 
disease was present iu 1915. The only dis¬ 
trict where disease appears to be spread¬ 
ing is the eastern counties and a few 
places in the south where the infection 
has spread to private gardens. In many 
of these cases the owners have destroyed 
their affected bushes, so that it is hoped 
the disease will be kept in check. A num¬ 
ber of groups of allotments where a few r 
Gooseberry bushes are growui were de¬ 
clared “infected areas” in 1915, and the 
regulations as to tipping which were en¬ 
forced seemed to have prevented any seri¬ 
ous spread of disease. 

Several experiments in the control of 
American Gooseberry mildew have been 
carried out during the past year, and re¬ 
ports on most of them have been published 
in the Board’s Journal. Eyre and Salmon 
have made a series of tests with am¬ 
monium sulphide, a new spray which ap¬ 
pears to check the mildew without dis¬ 
figuring the berries ( Journal , February, 
1917, p. 1,098). Lees lias demonstrated 
that the use of potassium sulphide, which 
has hitherto proved unsatisfactory, can be 
made effective if mixed wdth a paraffin 
emulsion whicn overcomes surface tension 
and covers the leaf more completely. The 
attention of all occupiers of infected pre¬ 
mises has been drawn to these reports, as 
w'ell ns to the use of lime sulphur as an 
effective spray by circular letter sent out 
in August and September, 1910. Pether- 
bridge and Cole have followed up a clue 


given last year and have experimented 
with the application of lime sulphur wash 
on affected bushes, demonstrating the ad¬ 
vantages of spraying upwards from below 
instead of downwards, as is usually done. 
According to their evidence, which was 
published in the form of an article in the 
Board’s Journal (November, 1910, p. 750), 
this method gives far better results in 
checking the spread of disease. Horne has 
also conducted a series of trials on the 
way in which the mildew spreads, and has 
shown that in certain circumstances 
Burgundy mixture has given good results. 
All these experiments point to spraying 
as a means of keeping the disease in check, 
and aim chiefly at securing a clean crop of 
Gooseberries. 

An inquiry has been conducted at 
the Pathological Laboratory at Kew with 
the object of ascertaining the best season 
for tipping, and whether the formed 
winter fruit of the American Gooseberry 
mildew Is sterile or not. A number of 
shoots covered with the mycelium of the 
mildew and bearing a quantity of peri- 
thecia wore collected w r eek by week from 
infected gardens in Kent and sent to the 
Laboratory for examination. The results 
showed that the peritliecia are not formed 
iu large quantities till August, and that 
those which persist on the bushes till late 
in the spring are, as a rule, sterile. It 
w r as also shown that alternations of mild 
and cold weather, such as were experi¬ 
enced in the autumn of 3915, caused the 
peritliecia to burst in the autumn and re¬ 
lease the spores in great numbers. It may 
be assumed that these spores died without 
infecting the bushes, as at that season of 
the year the plants could hardly be sus¬ 
ceptible. If this deduction is correct it 
would appear that the diminution in the 
intensity of the disease in 1910 is, partly 
at least, due to the season experienced in 
the autumn of 1915, though it is probable 
that the cold, rainy weather that occurred 
in the spring of 1910 also retarded the 
development of the disease. It is certain 
that the first outbreak did not api>car so 
early in 1910 as in former years, nor was 
much damage done till comparatively late. 
The inquiry into the subject is being 
continued, and it is hoped that more 
definite results will be ascertained before 
long. 

On account of the prevalence of 
American Gooseberry mildew on tlie Con¬ 
tinent and the present impossibility of 
securing any control of affected consign¬ 
ments from abroad, the importation of 
Gooseberries was prohibited by order of 
the Board.— Journal of the Board of 
Agriculture. 


GARDEN ENEMIES. 

The note on page 450 as to a big-bud- 
resisting Black Currant is welcome read¬ 
ing, because in many districts large areas 
of this useful fruit have had to be up¬ 
rooted and its culture abandoned alto¬ 
gether, owing to the inroads of the 
destructive mite. Although so bad in cer¬ 
tain places, in others it is practically un¬ 
known. This would be strange if confined 
to the enemy of the Black Currant, but it 
is applicable to many other of the gar¬ 
dener’s enemies, and renders it more 
difficult to cope with them, because a gar¬ 
dener going from one part of the country 
to another may encounter something of 
w'hieh up to that time he may only have 
had theoretical experience. This is speci¬ 
ally true of very minute enemies of which 
the Black Currant mite may be taken as a 
type. I had personal experience of this 
some years ago after moving to a dry, 
sandy soil where, in hot summers, I was 
bothered with the minute thrip on the 
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Begonia leaves. I thought at first it was 
some form of rust caused by atmospheric ' 
influence, and it was a pocket microscope ! 
that showed the source of the trouble, and 
consequently the remedial measures to be 
adopted. Given a dry time and the first 
appearance of the enemy the remedy is to 
mulch the surface lightly with spent Mush¬ 
room or Hop manure broken up ns finely 
as possible and to keep this continually 
moist. 

When one reflects on the very diverse 
nature of our enemie.s the difficulty of 
coping with them is the more apparent. 
There are the minute types as those above 
rioted and the red spider, those that en¬ 
shroud themselves in a woolly covering, 
as the forms of Coccus and Eriotoma, the 
winged insects of migratory tendency like 
the earwig, the leaf burrowers as the 
grubs of zephritis, and those which work 
their mischief beneath the surface like the 
Jeatlierjacket and wireworm. Although 
Red and White Currants are troubled with 
various enemies, there is nothing so 


have observed rings, circles, or parts of 
circles of Grass that are much greener 
than the Grass either inside or outside of 
the band forming the circle. After a time 
the special materials ui>on which the 
mycelium of the fungus is living become 
exhausted, and the fungus, not having 
anything to live upon in that area of 
ground, dies. The roots of Grasses find¬ 
ing an abundance of nourishment in the 
decaying fungus grow more strongly for a 
time and assume a greener appearance 
than the Grass outside The area which is 
not yet permeated by the fungus. At first 
the Grass presents the appearance of a 
green patch, but when the decaying re¬ 
mains of the fungus in turn become ex¬ 
hausted the Grass in the centre of the 
patch assumes a more starved appearance 
through the exhaustion of the soil than it 
did liefore the arrival of the fungus spores. 
The bright green portion then for the first 
time presents the appearance of a ring, 
which goes on increasing in size year after 
year as the radiating threads of the 
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ROOM AND WINDOW. 

THE GENTIANETTE 
(Phacelia campaxulahia). 

Tnis is one of the fairest annuals that 
jewel the hills and fields of California. 
The blue of its flowers is as deep and true 
as that of any Gentian of the Alps. It 
will survive the winter in the open ground, 
so I sow in September or early October in 
the open, and the freer and more open the 
soil the better. This past spring I had no 
hope of any plants surviving, but a few 
did in the Rose beds. This autumn I hope 
to sow carefully, as the plants that grow 
should have a sturdier growth and a more 
prolonged bloom than the April-sown 
plants. For the house it may escape the 
effects of copious summer rains which 
injure the flowers in the beds. W. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Rhodanthes for the house. -Everyone 



The Gentianette (Phacelia campanularia.) 


disastrous in its effects ns the mite of the 
Black Currant, but when bushes are 
allowed to get very old the foliage is sub¬ 
ject to a kind of black mildew, which 
arrests growth and defoliates them 
prematurely, causing depreciation of the 
fruit alike in size and quality. The 
remedy, of course, is to keep a stock of 
healthy young plants on hand and to make 
a new plantation as soon as the old bushes 
show signs of deterioration. E. B. S. 

Harduick. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Fairy rings.— The green circles to be 
seen in pastures and sometimes on lawns 
have been associated with the folklore and 
fairy tales of ancient times. Fairy tales 
have lost their significance, but the so- 
called fairy rings still exist, though they 
are known to be the result of the action of 
more commonplace agencies than fairies. 
They are the homes of several species of 
agarics and other fungi. No doubt many 
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mycelium penetrate fresh ground.— Lady's 
Pictoi ial. 

Caterpillar of the Death’s Head-moth 

(Oxo ).—The grub you send is that of the 
Death’s Head-motli (Aelierontia atropos). 
These caterpillars are usually found feed¬ 
ing on the leaves of the Potato, but they 
also feed on the Jasmine and Nightshade. 
The name has been given*to it on account 
of a marking on the body just between the 
wings, which resembles a skull. The 
wings of the moth measure from 4 inches 
to 5 inches from tip to tip when fully ex¬ 
panded, the head and body measuring 
quite 2 inches long. The fore wings are of 
a dark brown colour with tawny markings, 
the hind wings yellow with two dark 
bands, the front part of the body dark 
brown, the rest of the body yellow, with 
black bands. When fully grown, the 
caterpillar buries itself in the ground and 
becomes a chrysalis, in which condition it 
remains during the winter. 


who has a bit of glass can grow with the 
greatest ease these charming annuals, of 
which there are three varieties: alba 
(pure white), maculata (rosy pink), and 
Mangles! (rosy pink with a dark centre). 
Rhodanthes come under the category of 
Everlasting-flowers. No others are so 
dainty and pretty. When they are care¬ 
fully gathered, dried, and kept, they are 
most useful as a stand-by for the semi¬ 
flowerless days of winter. They come in 
well for table decoration .—The Garden. 

[The prettiest of Everlasting-flowers, 
often forgotten or neglected. As the out- 
of-door soicings are not always successful 
in cold soils it is as well to grow it under 
glass. Usually sown in April or early 
May in an open bed, it grows freely; but 
this year seed must have been wrong. 
There is reason for growing it under glass 
and having it in its best state for use in 
vases.— Ed.] 
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GARDEN FOOD. 

PREVENTING WASTE OF FRUIT. 

Mucxi has been, done during the past two 
years to prevent waste both in vegetables 
and fruit, but a considerable amount still 
goes on, in some cases preventable, in 
others, perhaps, almost unavoidable. This 
is more in evidence in private than in 
market gardens, for whereas in the latter 
provision is generally made for disposing 
of everything as it comes along, the sale 
of small amounts of surplus stock from 
private gardens is not always possible, and 
it often finds its way to the -manure heap, 
not so much in the way of small fruits 
which can generally be used, but with the 
larger soft fruits not available for pre¬ 
serving. This is particularly the case with 
early Apples and Pears, of which too many 
are often planted of practically the same 
season, the result being that only a small 
j>oreentage holds out long enough to be fit 
for eating. Tears being the shorter lived, 
although the remarks are applicable to 
both. Only a very few first early Pears 
are required, because at that season so 
many other fruits of first-class quality are 
available. In all cases where former 
plantings give more of this first early fruit 
than is required I should say by all means 
sacrifice some of the trees and substitute 
more serviceable sorts. One, or at most 
two, early trees are quite sufficient to 
satisfy the needs of a moderate-sized 
family. Apples Langley Pippin, James 
Grieve, and William’s Ron Chr6tien Pear 
(or, if the musky flavour is objection¬ 
able, Reurrd d*Amanlis and Fondantc 
d’Automne) are useful sorts respectively 
in Apples and Pears. Irish Teach is one 
of the best Apples from a quality# stand- 
l>oint, but it is not a success on some soils. 
With regard to other large soft fruit there 
are not many gardens where the supply of 
Peaches and Nectarines is in excess of the 
demand, that is, they can be eaten as they 
come to maturity and the excess of 
Apricots and Plums can be used for pre¬ 
serving. It will be advisable to allow the 
Plums likely to be used for this purpose to 
hang as long as possible this season, so 
that only a small quantity of sugar need 
be used in the process. Growers will be 
fortunate who have the more sugary varie¬ 
ties like the Gages, Golden Drop, Jeffer¬ 
son’s, Washington, and a few more of simi¬ 
lar character. The amount of Figs avail¬ 
able generally admits of their use in a 
green state, but a recipe in the “ Garden 
Food ” columns of Gardening as to the 
best wuy of preserving would be welcome 
in the event of a surplus. E. It. S. 

Hardwick. 


ECONOMY—ON PAPER. 

It seems to me a lot of mischievous non¬ 
sense is being printed about the preserva¬ 
tion of fruits and vegetables, good and 
needful as this may be in very many I 
cases and in the right hands. But 
there, is not the slightest doubt that 
tons of useful vegetables are even now 
being destroyed by amateurs in their 
attempts to "dry” or otherwise pre¬ 
serve them. But why on earth should we 
try and dry Leeks and Onions at all when 
these will keep ]>erfeetly and be very much 
more wholesome and succulent in the 
natural state? I quite agree with one of 
your esteemed contributors who questions 
Ihe wisdom (?) of l>ottling Leeks! To dry 
Carrots is equally absurd. Will some of 
the people who issue pamphlets on these 
subjects, as though they were bent on add¬ 
ing needless difficulties and trials to our 
already difficult lives, tell us how to bottle 
Potatoes and make candied fruits out of 
Violet blooms, or anything else equally in¬ 


sane? Lot me give an instance of the sort 
of thing that is going on. A neighbour of 
mine put away in salt about 20 lb. of 
Kidney Beans, and was most careful to 
see that the latter were dry and clean, 
and they were projerly arranged between 
layers of "thoroughly dry” salt. The 
vessel was then placed on a dry shelf, but 
in three days the Beans were floating 
about in a brine which looked like half- 
melted snow. They w*ere shrivelled into 
the semblance of shreds of old Cabbage 
and as tough as old—well, shoe leather. 
They have all, including the salt, gone on 
to the rubbish-heap. Scores of other 
people in the same parish are doubtless 
doing the same thing, and that while visi¬ 
tors at a neighbouring seaside resort are 
paying Sd. per lb. for Kidney Beans.— 
A. T. .1. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Flavour in Potatoes.— In reply to W. 
McG. I think the best-flavoured Potatoes 
I have eaten were yellow in flesh. In 
Belgium, too, in the fine deep soil in many 
parts a very good Potato is yellow-fleshed. 
My favourite Potato to eat is Langworthy, 
but I forget its colour.—E. P. 

'‘"Bad cookery off cereals.— Dumas the 
Elder declared, " The English live on roast 
beef, the Italians on macaroni; but if the 
Italians do live on macaroni they do it 
supremely well.” The difference between 
English cooking and Continental lies 
greatly in the varied methods the latter 
have of making simple food savoury, 
tasty, and- easily digested. Many of the 
cereal dishes now on the average British 
table present a hidden danger. Those 
scones of Maize-flour, yellow and crisp 
though they be, are not at all what is suited 
to the human digestion, for the grain is 
not half cooked. Cereals that have not 
been thoroughly and completely cooked are 
quite indigestible. Some housewives have 
complained that the family for whom they 
were cooking would not eat Haricot Beans. 
As the Beans were only boiled in water 
and sent to table they were utterly in¬ 
digestible.— Telegraph. 

Potato King Edward. —So many are the 
complaints concerning this hitherto re¬ 
garded excellent Potato, as to its poor 
cropping this season, that it would not 
surprise me if those who have looked upon 
it as an ideal variety do not give it up 
another year. 1 have seen so many plots 
limited with it that have been subject to 
Jack-fly, and heard so much grumbling 
about this sort, which for years has en¬ 
joyed such a wide popularity, that one asks 
the question: "Is King Edward played 
out?” This question is .being asked fre¬ 
quently, judging by the number of people 
with whom I come into contact who intend 
to make a change another year. Perhaps 
King Edward has been too popular. It 
has certainly debarred some people grow¬ 
ing equally good sorts, simply because 
they have grown King Edward on the 
recommendation of other folk. I am 
afraid that not a few who planted this sort 
to the exclusion of others have found out 
this year, with all the wet we have had, 
that it is not always wise to pin one’s 
faith exclusively to one variety of Potato. 
—Leahurst. 

Choco.— One of the most widely culti¬ 
vated vegetables in the West Indies and 
other parts of the New World is the Choco 
(Sechium edulo). It is related to the 
Vegetable Marrow, which it resembles 
somewhat in habit and leafage, and the 
fruit, which is of about the same size and 
shape as an ordinary Cocoa nut, but yellow 
or green, and prickly, is cooked and eaten 
as the Vegetable Marrow is here. The 
plant is too tender to be grown in the open 
in this country, but it can be grown and 
fruited under glass. Mr. R. I. Lynch, 


Curator of the Botanic Gardens, Cam¬ 
bridge, in writing in The Garden recently 
about a plant of Choco which he has lately 
fruited, gives some interesting particulars 
of its peculiarities. Its economic import¬ 
ance, lie says, is great.. In an account of it 
published in Leaflet No. 326 of the 
Washington Department of Agriculture it 
is stated that in Guatemala a large white 
variety of Choco, known there as " Perti- 
lero,” is considered the best. Two classes 
are distinguished in the markets'of Guate¬ 
mala, one including all the larger fruits, 
varying from green to white in colour, the 
other including small fruits, white to 
green in colour, with the surface smooth 
and free from prickles or soft spines. Both 
classes are exceedingly abundant. From 
Santo Domingo fruits had been received, 
and interesting i»oints of information are 
given. Growth is said to be wonderful, 
and after ninety days it is known to pro¬ 
duce over 100 fruits. - They are known as 
Tallote, and there are two kinds, but they 
are said to differ only in the colour of the 
skin, whether white or green. The plant 
is much likfed by the natives, and is pre¬ 
pared in many ways for use in soups and 
meat dishes as well as in the manufacture 
of candy. Native physicians prescribe it 
not only as food for children and old 
people, but also to be used externally. The 
leaves are boiled and are then used to cure 
rheumatism. It might be suggested that 
this kind of fruit could be dried and im¬ 
ported in bulk for all purposes at no seri¬ 
ous cost, since it probably is cheap where 
it can be grown and would be likely to sub¬ 
mit to a drying process.— Field. 

An Irishman en Potato cooking.— At the 

ojienlng meeting of a Potato exhibition in 
Ireland two or three years ago Lord 
Cadogan, in a speech redolent of the soil, 
assured his audience that on his return to 
England he would have his cook instructed 
in the Irish method of cooking the Potato. 
There may possibly be other cooks besides 
liis Excellency’s who would need the in¬ 
struction/ I am able to give it here on 
very high authority. When the tubers 
l ave been thoroughly washed, a thin ring 
or circle should be peeled round the cir¬ 
cumference of each. All should then be 
placed in a saucepan of cold water and 
allowed to come quickly to the boil, boiled 
on briskly until the skins show’ some signs 
of bursting, w’hen ail but about an egg- 
cupful of the water should bo poured off: 
after which let them steam with the lid 
lightly shut until they are thoroughly done. 
When preparing tl^m for cooking avoid 
leaving the tubers for any length of time 
ii. cold-water. New Potatoes should be 
put at once into boiling water.— Queen. 

[Wc doubt if this is the exact and right 
way. Is the lid shut downf —Ed.] 

Bottles ffor preserving ffrult and vege¬ 
tables. —The orders for glass jars for 
preserving fruit and vegetables already 
received by the Food Production Depart¬ 
ment are so numerous and the output—in 
the present difficult war conditions—is so 
much below the manufacturers’ estimates, 
that the Food Production Dejiartment will 
be unable to accept further orders. Every 
effort is being made to secure the sjieedy 
delivery of consignments already ordered. 
Those who wish to obtain bottles should 
place their orders with their local trades¬ 
men, and the Department w ill do all in its 
I»o\ver to obtain the necessary facilities for 
the manufacture of supplies to meet these 
orders. In accordance with an arrange¬ 
ment arrived at between the Food Produc¬ 
tion Department and representatives of the 
retail trade the price to purchasers of 2-lb. 
jars obtained through ordinary trade 
channels should not exceed 6s. Gd. per 
dozen. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS* 

THE TONTIC KINGCUP AND WOOD¬ 
RUFF. 

No need to describe these plants. The 
Pontic Kingcup is the noblest waterside 
plant brought to us for many years. 
Though wild in Asia Minor, it makes one 
ask if there be not other handsome plants 
in the vast marsh lands of the northern 
world not yet cultivated. Fond of the 
Woodruff, a native of most parts of our 
isles, I put it between the tank and a dry 
wall of sandstone, and it rewards me by 
creeping up between the stones as well as 
spreading over the ground. W. 


FUCHSIA SPECIES WORTH 
GROWING. 

Tiie garden varieties of Fuchsia are so 
numerous and easily grown, in addition to 


tender si>ecies are well adapted for green¬ 
house culture, or they may be planted in 
beds out of doors for the summer. In 
some places Fuchsias are grown in large 
tubs or pots, and are used for standing on 
terraces during summer. As a rule, how¬ 
ever, the more vigorous varieties are better 
lor that purpose than the species. The 
following are all useful species : — 

F. coccinka, a hardy plant from South 
America growing a few feet high, with 
graceful, arching branches and large num¬ 
bers of small red and purple flowers borne 
from late June onwards. In some gardens 
it may be killed to the ground-line each 
winter, but usually starts again from the 
rootstock. 

F. conica. —This forms rather stiff, erect 
branches, and bears large numbers of 
rather long but narrow red and purple 
flowers. A native of Chile, it can be 


and yellow flowers that are followed by 
largo red fruits. They may be grown in 
the rock garden in many parts of the south 
of England, and form excellent basket 
plants elsewhere for the greenhouse or 
conservatory. 

F. macrostemma is one of the hardiest 
of all the si>eeies. A native of Chile, it 
has been known in this country for about 
100 years. The branches are long and 
arching, the flowers long, slender, and 
coral-red. Many of the best known hardy 
Fuchsias 'are often regarded as varieties 
of this species. Thus the well-known F. 
gracilis is distinct by reason of its erect 
and much stiffer branches, as well as by 
its smaller flowers. In places where the 
main branches are killed in winter it 
usually grows well from the rootstock 
again in spring. It forms a very elegant 
bush in many of the warmer parts of the 
country. Another well-known form is F. 



The Woodruff (Asperula odorata) naturalised on a wall . 


being showy and free-flowering, that the 
various species are neglected, although 
some of them are really attractive garden 
plants. Unfortunately, with a few excep¬ 
tions, they are unsuitable for outdoor cul¬ 
ture the year round, although most of them 
thrive satisfactorily in the open ground 
during the summer, and even the hardiest 
only give the best results in the outdoor 
garden in the warmer parts of the country. 
There, however, they thrive magnificently, 
growing into large bushes and flowering 
from late spring until early winter. 
Neither do they require special treatment, 
for they thrive in any good garden soil, 
and, once established, continue to give 
good results for many years w ith compara- 
tively little attention. Soft cuttings during 
spring or summer root as readily as those 
of the large-flowered varieties, and flower¬ 
ing plants are soon/obtained Thl more 
Digitized bv\jOOSlC 


grown out of doors in the milder parts of 
the country. In 

F. corymbiflora, a Peruvian shrub, the 
flowers are bright red and appear in sum¬ 
mer in large clusters. A peculiarity of 
the flowers is seen in the long, narrow 
tubes. The variety alba has creamy-white 
flow'ers. 

F. fulgens, a well-known Mexican 
plant, is too tender for outdoor culture 
throughout the year, but is largely used 
for planting out for the summer in some 
places. It is conspicuous alike for its 
large, handsome leaves and clusters of 
long, slender, scarlet flowers. Of stiff, 
erect habit, it grows into a large bush. 

F. Kirki and F. procumbens differ from 
other Fuchsias in their prostrate habit, 
the long, slender branches lying close to 
the ground. They are natives of New Zea¬ 
land, and produce curious, tubular, green 


globosa, a rather stiff, low'-growing, free- 
flowering bush with shorter and wider 
flowers than the type. 

F. simpi.icicaulis, from Peru, is a tall- 
growing plant with long, slender branches, 
useful for growing on the rafters of a 
greenhouse. The crimson flowers appear 
during summer in large, drooping clusters 
from the points of the branches. 

F. splendens, from Mexico, is only suit¬ 
able for greenhouse culture. Its attrac¬ 
tion lies in its scarlet flowers. 

F. triphylla, also from Mexico, is a 
dwarf bush with dark green leaves and 
narrow, rich scarlet flowers, each about 
II inches long. Unfortunately, it is rather 
difficult to grow. 

F. Riccartoni, usually thought to be a 
hybrid, is the hardiest of the Fuchsias and 
conspicuous in many southern gardens. 
Growing 8 feet :;orjniorfi|;high, it forms a 
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shapely bush and bears red and purple | 
flowers profusely throughout summer and 
early autumn. In some gardens it is used 
for informal hedges, and, as such, is very 
effective. Like many other Fuchsias it can 
be cut to the ground each year and grows 
again from the rootstock. Where, how¬ 
ever, the principal branches are unharmed 
by frost they ought not to be cut down in 
spring. 

[Many years ago (1871) I remember 
having seen an informal hedge of Fuchsia 
Riccartonl in the gardens of Forglen 
House, Turriff, Aberdeenshire, and as I 
saw the plants in bloom in the autumn 
bearing myriads of flowers the hedge was 
very beautiful. The plants were cut down 
after flowering, and a covering of dried 
Bracken placed over the stools.—W. P. T.] 


AMONG THE HARDY FLOWERS. 
Montbuktias.— I have found that Mont- 
bretias pay for annual lifting, or. at least, 
for lifting every two years. This I do 
when the leaves turn yellow. I then pick 
out all the small conns and plant them in 
a spare corner to grow to flowering size. I 
replant the larger conns about 3 inches 
deep and as much apart. In this way I 
get much better-looking clumps with finer 
blooms, and my stock increases more 
quickly than it would otherwise do. The 
Montbretias, though a little stiff, are ex- j 
ceedingly valuable for cutting. Star of the 
East is the finest of the Montbretias I 
know in size of flower and in general ap¬ 
pearance for the garden and home. 

Aster acris. —Time was when I was in¬ 
clined to despise this early Starwort be¬ 
cause of its loose and starry appearance. 
But I find I was wrong, and now appreciate 
its bushy growth and wealth of flow r ers, 
which, though small individually, are 
carried in such masses as to give a plant 
the appearance of a ball of bloom. Its 
earliness is greatly in its favour, and in 
northern gardens, where Starw’orts are 
late, this must bea high qualification. The 
dwarf variety nanus does not appeal to 
me, although of use to those who form 
little beds of hardy and other plants. I 
saw this the other day in a small bed with 
an edging of wiiite annual Asters, and the 
effect w r as quite good. 

Rose Zephirin. — The praises of this 
Rose have, before now r been advanced in 
Gardening, but I may be allowed to say 
that Its perfume Is all that can be desired 
in a Rose and that its colour is good, and 
the flowers, though of moderate size only, 
are very beautiful. As a low climber it is 
charming, and I would urge upon Rose 
planters not wedded to novelty, size, or 
special types of form, to give room to a 
plant or tw T o of Zephirin. 

Rose Fellenbf.bg. —This is a useful and 
desirable old Rose. It is highly fragrant, 
blooms for a very long time, and readers 
who have not associated it with hardy 
herbaceous flowrers will not be disappointed 
if they secure it. 

Galtonia candicans. —It has struck me 
of late that this is not so much grown ns 
was once the case. I have seen it but sel¬ 
dom this autumn compared with what used 
to be the case a few years ago. I think 
that this is unfortunate. We have nothing 
which can quite take its place, as the 
plants with their gracefully-hanging bells 
of white are w T eleome in autumn. There 
are many places where it cannot be left in 
the ground as a permanent inhabitant of 
the garden, requiring to be lifted every 
year and stored out of the reach of frost. 
In happier conditions, if planted 0 inches 
deep and a little litter piled over the places 
the bulbs occupy, it stands our winters. 

An Amateur of Hardy Flowers. 
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NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Yuocas propagating.— Will you kindly 
tell me if this is the proper time to cut off 
and pot two Yuccas which have sprouted 
from the base of an old one that was 
blown down two years ago ? Tliev are 
quite large plants. There is also a 
smaller one that has sprouted from the 
broken stem at the top. Would this grow 
now if it is potted and kept in a cold 
frame? We have no heat of any kind.— 
K. M. 

[The present is ,a very good time to cut 
off and pot the Yuccas which have 
sprouted from the base of your old plant. 
The shoot that has sprung from the top of 
the broken stem may also be taken off 
and potted in some fairly sandy soil. The 
protection of a cold frame until the roots 
take possession of the new soil will suit 
them well.] 

Fremontia californica. —This grows well 
with me; but blooms very sparingly. 
This year there is no bloom. Acting 
under advice, I have cut it back hard 
every autumn. Is this right? The 
branches seem to me rather crowded.— 
Churchill, Kidderminster . 

[You have been ill-advised to prune the 
Fremontia hard back each autumn, the 
operation being directly responsible for 
the overcrowded condition of the plant 
and its non-flowering. In short, you have 
cut away each autumn what should have | 
been flowering branches in the ensuing 
June and July. It is now late to apply a 
remedy so as to ensure a good flowering 
next year. All you can do is to remove 
all thin superfluous growths to allow the 
remainder to strengthen and mature 
better. Such growths should be entirely 
removed, not merely cut back. Avoid 
training the plant too close to a w’all; 
it does better if given a little more 
freedom. One of the finest examples we 
know’, having w r ell over-topped an 8 feet 
high w’all and there permitted to grow at 
will, flowers infinitely better above the 
w’all top than on the trained branches 
below that level, thus constituting an ob¬ 
ject-lesson of no small value.] 

Romneya Coulter! falling to bloom.— 

I planted Romneya Coulteri on a wall fac¬ 
ing south, close to the angle (South-west), 
a very warm place, four or five years ago. 
At first I did not cut it down or prune it, 
and the third year it had two flowers. I 
was told to cut it to the ground every 
autumn, which I have done for two years. 
Result—no flow’ers and short growths. 
What is the right way? Does it require 
manure of any kind?— Cunningham. 

[As the position seems quite suitable, 
we can only suggest, judging by the poor 
growth and non-fiow’eriug of the plant, 
that the soil is not. Properly planted 
four or five years ago, the plant should 
now r be making shoots 3 feet to 5 feet long 
each, and flowering in proportion. A 
Californian subject, root warmth and per¬ 
fect drainage, with properly prepared soil, 
are as much to it as a warm, sunny 
corner, and If it has not these they should 
be given it. In planting, the ordinary 
soil should have been removed to a depth 
of 24 feet, and, having put in 0 inches or 
8 inches of brickbats or other rough 
material for drainage and covered with 
turf or other material to keep it open, 
fill in the remainder with loam, sand, and 
old mortar in about equal parts, adding! 
one fourth of w’ell-decayed manure or two 
quarts of bone-meal well mixed with the 
soil. If the planting has not been done on 
some such lines as these you had better 
see to it at once, affording it a good mulch 
of short manure for the winter and prun¬ 
ing practically to ground level about the 
end of March next. Subsequently, en¬ 
courage a good growth by watering in dry 


weather, and from May onwards give 
W’eak liquid manure every few days.] 

The big Knotweed.— I have carefully ex¬ 
cluded from this list all the Knotweeds. 
though two or three of the largo sieeies 
bear beautiful flowers in autumn. It w:is 
inevitable that among the host of new 
species brought from Asia during the last 
fifty years there should be many rogues 
ami robbers. It was under an evil star 
that Polygonum cuspidatum, P. poly- 
stnehyum, and P. saehalinense landed <»n 
our siiorcs. Bitterly have some of us laid 
for our simplicity in admitting them to 
the borders, picking out'choice places for 
them, and grievously have our bnefcs 
ached after hours of toil in vain attempt 
to rid the soil of the many-jointed oiks. 
They are as mischievous in woodland as 
in the garden, over-running open spams 
with .incredible rapidity*, smothering or 
defacing priceless young Rhododendrons 
and other shrubs. P. polyistaehyiun is a 
lovely* thing when it clothes itself in late 
September with a tracery of white kui- 
w’ork, but the price it exacts for the dis¬ 
play is exorbitant.— Herbert Maxwell, 
Gardeners’ Chronicle. 

[Some arc effective by the side of ponh 
and lakes, where their form and winter 
colour are -welcome. We use the tno 
largest in this way, and no harm results — 
—En.] 

Michaelmas Daisies.— Among these there 
are now r many inferior varieties, but close 
inspection will reveal the fact that these 
are mostly seedlings which have escaped 
the usual weeding out, or those which may 
have been left on account of earlier pro¬ 
mise winch has been unfulfilled. On two 
or three occasions I have left seedlings of 
Clhuax, which gave promise of being 
dwarf, only to find that, in their second 
season, they had attained the stature of 
their parent without its distinctive colour. 
Of the Amelins type, A. A. bessn rubious. 
A. A. Terry’s rink, and A. A. Perry's 
Favourite are noteworthy. Edna Marcia 
is distinct, and of the smaller-flowered 
kinds A. ericoldes, A. vimineus Perfection, 
and A. vimineus Delight are very useful. 
A Druumiondi, although the latest Aster 
with which I am acquainted, is unique in 
foliage and bloom, being, apparently, mid¬ 
way between the vimineus and the Novi 
Belgii families. The latter, and the Nova* 
Anglia* varieties, although of some 
antiquity, are yet useful in the later 
months of the year.— Scot. 

Phlox Jules Verne. —It is interesting to 
note the advances which have been mad:* 
towards the securing of good blue-flowered 
Phloxes. Lord Rayleigh w as a good one. 
but it is surpassed by Jules Verne, which 
is of a charming shade of bluish-violet, 
with a purple eye. A 11 experienced Phlox 
grower I know* considers Jules Verne the 
best blue Phlox.— S. Arnott. 

Tradescantla vlrginica. —The pale-hlu > 
flowers of this Spiderwort have l>een note¬ 
worthy in the hardy flower borders for a 
considerable time, and they are still (Se]> 
tember 9th) being freely produced. It is 
of much service in a cut state, its foliage 
being well adapted for the purpose of d"* 
playing the blooms to advantage. T. yit- 
ginica is of the easiest possible cultiva¬ 
tion, and is not fastidious as regards sou. 
It is readily propagated by division, hy 
cuttings in spring, or from seeds. There 
is a w hite variety, but in my estimation it 
is singularly ineffective. —Kirk. 

Ulium Henry! in Perthshire.— Henryk 
Lilv is one of the many which flourish in 
the beautiful garden of Mrs. Walter Jones 
at Aberruchill Castle, Perthshire. It ap¬ 
pears to give no difficulty there in the 
attractive wild garden in the glen or in 
the borders. Its orange-yellow flowers 
were over when I visited Aberruchill m 
the end of August.—S. Arnott. 
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Garden Rose9 

SELECTION “A.” 

24 best and most popular 
roses for general purposes. 

A splendid -t e/o Carriage 
assortment. 10/0 paid. 

Caroline Testout (ht),sal.pk. »d. 
EarlofWarwlck(ht).sal.rose lOd. 
Ecarlate (ht), scarlet - - 101. 

Ethel Malcolm (ht).lvory w. lOd. 
Frau Karl Drusohki(hp),w. lOd. 
GeorgeDlckson(ht),deep cr. lOd. 
G. C. Waud(ht),orange ver. lOd. 
Gen. McArthur(ht), scarlet lOd. 
Gus Grunerwald (ht).carm. lOd. 
La France (ht). rose - - 9d. 

La To sea (ht), salmon flesh lOd. 
Lady Pirrle (lit), apricot - lOd. 
Lady Ashtown(ht).deep pk. 9d. 
Mme.A.Chatenay(ht),sal.pk. 9d. 
Mme.c. Lutaud (ht),yel.rose 1 / - 
Mme.Ed.Horrlot.prawn red lOd. 
Mme. JulesGro)ez(h.t),8ll.roso 9d. 
Mme.MelanleRoupert(ht),y. led. 
Mme.Ravary(ht),orange yel. 9d. 
Mme.Sogond Weber(ht),sal. lOd. 
Ophelia (ht). flesh pink - lOd. 
Pharlsaer (ht). rosy white - lOd. 
Rayon d’Or fab), yellow - 1/- 
Bichmond (ht), scarlet • lOd. 


Tea Roses 

SELECTION “ C.” 

12 most vigorous, hardy, and 
generally satisfactory. 
Deliciously q /q Carriage 

tea scented. Oy 5/ paid. 

Alex, mil Gray, lemon yel. lOd. 
Lady Hillingdon, yellow • lOd. 
Mmo. Constant Souport.yel. 1/ - 
Mme.Jules Graveroaux.yel. lid. 
Mme. Iloste, pale lemon - lOd. 
MissA.deRothschild.cit.yel. lOd. 
MollySharmHnCrawford.w. lOd. 
Mrs. Edward Mawley, pink lOd. 
Mrs. Fo'ey Hobbs,ivory wh. lOd. 
Mrs. Myles Kcnnedy.crcam lOd. 
Souv.de Pierre Notting.apr. lOd. 
W. R. Smith, blush white - lOd. 


Town Roses 

SELECTION “ E.” 

12 sorts proved suitable for 
growing in smoke. 

Immensely -7 q Carriage 
successful. / / v/ paid. 
CaroilneTestout(ht),sal.pink 9d. 
Or.O’Donel Browne(ht),car. lOd. 

F. K. Druschki (lip), white lOd. 
George Dickson (ht), crim. lCd. 
GustaveGrunerwald(ht),car.lOd. 
J. B. Clark < hU.dc/p scirlct 10*1. 
La Tos?a (ht).silvery pink - ltd. 
Mme. Ed. Herrlot (per).red lCd. 
Mme.Ravary(ht>,orangc yel. 9d. 
Mrs.JohnLaing(hp),roso pk. 8d. 
Mme. Isaac Pereire (b), car. 8d. 
Ulrich Brunner(hp),chor.red 8d. 


Hedge Roses 

SELECTION “G-II.” 

12 vigorous and hardy sorts. 
Both sets q / Carriage 
together. 5// “ paid. 

Set “G” for High Hedge,5/* 

Alberlc Barbler(Wlch.),yel. lid. 
Blush Rambler(Poly.),blush lid. 
Excels* (W.). scarlet - - lid. 

Doroth v Perklns(W.), pink lid. 
Fclicite-et-Perpetue, cream lid. 
Hiawatha (Poly.), crimson lid. 

Set “H” for Low Hedge, 4/6 

Common Blush(Chlna),pink 8d. 
F. H. Veltch (ht). scarlet - lOd. 
Lady Waterlow(ht).salmon lid. 
Gross an Teplitz (ht). crim. 9d. 
Trier <P.), creamy white - lid. 
Zeph. Drouhin(hb),carmine lid. 

Tall Bedding Roses 

SELECTION “J." 

12 vigorous sorts, may be 
pegged down or grown natural. 
Charming -j q Carriage 
colouring. / / 57 paid. 
Gen.McArthur(ht).crImson lOd. 
Gruss an Teplitz (ht), crim. 9d. 
Gus. Grunerwald (ht),carm lOd. 
Hugh Dickson(hp),crimson 8d. 
LadvHilingdon(t),apri.-yel. lOd. 
La Tosca (ht). silvery pink lOd. 
Mme. A. Chatenay,sal.pink 9d. 
Mme. M.Soupcrt(ht),yellow lOd. 
Mrs. R. G. S. Crawford,pink 8d. 
Pharisaer (ht), rosy white - lOd. 
Pee. C.de Rohan,dark crims. 8d. 
Souv. de M. Zayas (ht), car. 9d. 

Garden and Cutting 

SELECTION ** M.” 

12 free-flowering roses for 
garden and Indoor decoration. 
Abundance Q Q Carriage 

of bloom. O, O paid. 

Arthur Goodwin,orange rod 10*1. 
Betty, coppery roso - - lOd. 

Edu Meyer, rod and yellow lOd. 
Genl.Mc Arthur.bright scar. 10*1. 
Gruss an Teplitz, crimson - 9d. 
HarryKirk.deop sulphuryel. lOd. 
Killarney, pink - - - lOd. 

Mme. Abel Chatenay.sal.pk. 9d. 
Mme.JulesGroJez.bright roso 9d. 
Mme. Ravary, pale orange - 9d. 
Rayon d'Or.deep orange cad. 1 / - 
Richmond, pure red scarlet lOd. 


Sweet Briars 

SELECTION “ R.” 

6 choice and fragrant sorts, 
s'jitable for hedges, &c. 

Colours y* /q Carriage 

exquisite. *t/ 0 paid. 

Anne of Geiorstein.deep cri. lOd. 
Edith Belienden, rose pink lOd. 
Lucy Bertram.rich crimson lOd. 
Lady Penzance, soft copper lOd. 
Meg Merriles, bright crim. lOd. 
Rosa Eradwardine,ciearrosa lCd. 


Dwarf Bedding Roses 

SELECTION " I." . 

12 perpetual, froe-flowcrlng 
sorts, of bushy habit. 
Surprisingly q /o Carriage 

eflectlve. 0/0 paid. 

A.R.Good win (per.),sal.pink lOd. 
Betty (ht), coppery rose - lOd. 
Debs, of Wellington, saffron 1 /* 
Ecarlate (ht), scarlet red - lOd. 
EarlofWarwlck(ht).sal.ro8e lOd. 

G. C. Waud(ht),orange ver. lOd. 
LadyPlrrie(ht).apricotpink lOd. 
Mme. Ed. Herr lot, red - lOd. 
Molly S. Cniwford(t),white 10*1. 
Mrs.A.Ward(ht),Indian yel. lOd. 
Rayon d'Or (hb).oranee cad. 1/- 
Richmond (ht), scarlet - lOd. 

All Purposes Roses 

SELECTION “ K.” 

12 flrst-clasa sorts, suitable 
tor general use. 

Do well r' ir* Carriage 
everywhere. O, O paid. 
Betty (ht). coppery rose - lOd. 
CarolineTestout(ht),sal.pink 9d. 
FIsherHolmesfhp),cri.scar. 8d. 
F. K. Druechki (hp). white 10*1. 

H. E. Richardson (ht).crLra. 10*1. 
Hugh Dickson (hp).crimson 8d. 
f.ady Aehtown(hp),decp pk. 9d. 
Lyons Rose (ht),shrimp pk. lOd. 
Mmc.A.f hatenay(ht),sal.pk. 9d. 
Mme. Ed Herrlot, red - lOd. 
Mine.Ravary(ht),orange yel. 9d. 
Mrs. J. Lairig (hp).rose pink 8d. 


BEDDING PLANTS 

(Ex. strong transplanted 
bushy.) Doz. 100 

Wallflowers, red - lOd. 5/- 
„ ,1 yellow lOd. 5/- 

Forget-me-not.blue If- 6/- 
Canterbury Bells in 
sep.colours, white, 
rose, blue or mixed 1/C 9/6 
lcel(indPoppies,mxd.t/6 15/- 
Polyanthus, mx.d. -2/6 15/- 
Sweet Williams: 
Pin/.BedutyHybrids 1/S 8/- 
Golden Alyssum - t/8 10/- 
Hnrdy Auriculas - 3 /- 20/- 
PurplcA ubrietia.potsi / - 30/ - 
Silvery Itock/oils - hi- 30/- 
Graccian Violet - 4/- 30/- 


New and Gold Medal 

SELECTION “ T.” 

12 first-class new roses, 
nearly all gold medallists. 
Exceptional nn/ Carriage 
value. “ paid. 

Cleveland - - - - 3/8 

Constance, rich yellow •- 13 

fsobel, carmine rod - - 3 8 

Modesty, pearly cream - 3 6 

Nellie Parker, creamy white 3 6 
Gorgeous,copper and yellow 1 / 6 
Hoosier Beauty, dark crim, 1 / C 

H. V. Machin, bright crim. 1/- 
Mme. C. Martinet, deep yel. 1/3 
Marg. D. Hamll.gold.yellow 1/6 
Ophelia, salmon flesh pink lOd. 
Mrs. B. Walker - - - 1/6 


Roses for Walls 

SELECTION "P-Q.” 

12 sorts which do very well 
in various aspects. 

Hardy, q/o Carriage 

vigorous. 57/0 paid. 

Set “ P” for North or East, S/- 

Aimee Vlbert (cl.,n.),white lid. 
Ards Bover(cl..hp),cri. mar lid. 
Climbing C. Testout, pink - lid. 
Conrad F.Meyer(R.).sll.rose lOd. 
Gerbo Roso (W.), pale pink lid. 
Gloiro deDijon(cl.,t),sal.yeI. lid. 

Set “Q” for South or West. 5/. 

BlllardetBarre(cl..t),gol.yel. lid. 
Cl. Mrs. W. J. Grant, roso - lid. 
Mme.AlfredCarrier(hn.),w. lid. 
Mme. J. Gravereaux.yellow lid. 
W. A. Richardson, orange - lid. 
Zcphirine Drouhin,carmine lid. 

Gold Medal Roses 

SELECTION “L.” 

12 newer sorts, all gold 
medallists but two. 

Crerne de q/ Carriage 

la creme. *7/“ paid. 

British Queen (ht),snowyw. 10*1. 
Dchs. of Wellington, yellow 1/- 
fleorgeDickson(ht),deepcrI. lOd. 
G. C. Wand (ht),orange ver. lOd. 
Lady Pirrle (ht).ccppery-sal. lOd. 
LeslieHolland(ht).vermilion lOd. 
Mabel Drew (ht), cream - lOd. 
Mme.E.Herriot (per.)pr.red lOd. 
M.de Sinety(ht),gold bronze 1/- 
Mrs. A. Carnegie(ht),white lOd. 
Rayon d’Or (per.), golden - 1/- 
Wlllowmere (per.),coral pk. lCd. 

Baby Ramblers 

SELECTION “O.” 

12 roses of bushy habit, 
recommended for beds. 

About lft. Q/d Carriage 
In height. O/ O paid. 
Annie Miller, dazzling pink lOd. 
Canarienvogel.yel. & orange lOd. 
Ellen Poulsen, deep roso - lOd. 
Erna Teschendorf, crimson 10d. 
E. Lamesch, orange pink - lOd. 
Jessie, rose crimson - - lOd. 

Katherine Zeimet.pure wh. lOd. 
King Edward VIL.rosvcar. 10*1. 
Leonie Lamesch,copperyred lOd. 
Mrs. Taft, brilliant crimson lOd. 
Mrs.W.H. Cutbush.cher pk. lOd. 
Orleans, geranium red - lOd. 


Climbers, Ramblers 

SELECTION “ 8.” 

6 roses suitable for trellis, 
pillars, arches, pergolas, ic. 
All very A/Ck Carriage 

vigorous. *+/ 5/ paid. 

Alberic Barbier(\V.),yellow lid. 
AmoricanPlllar(cl.,P.),pink lid. 
Blush Rambler (cl., P.),blush lid. 
Dorothv Perkins (W.), pink lid. 
Excels* (W), bril. scarlet - lid. 
Hiawatha (cl.,P.), crim.wh. lid. 


Exhibition Roses 

SELECTION “ B.” 

24 speclally-solect'd varieties, 
st.pjrb form, grand colour. 

Assurea -i c o Carriage 
prizewinners. I O/D paid. 
Avoca (ht). crimson scarlet 10*1. 
BcssleBrown(ht),creamyw. lOd. 
British Queen (ht), white - lOd. 
Chas. Lefehvre(hp),crimson 8d. 
Coronation (hp), flesh pink lOd. 
Dean Hole (ht), silvery rose 10*1. 
Earlof Gosford(ht),dk.crim. 10*1. 
Ethel Malcolm (ht),ivory w. 10*1. 
Ol.deC.Oulnoiss9au(hp).ver. 8d. 
George Dickson (ht).vel.crim. 10*1. 
Hugh Dickson(hp), crimson 8d. 
J. B. Clarke (ht), crimson - lOd. 
Jonkheer J.Ii.Mock(ht),car. 10*1. 
Leslie Holland (ht).scar.cri. lOd. 
Mabel Drew(ht),canary yel. 10*1. 
LvonsRose(ht).shrimp pink lOd. 
Mrs. C. West(ht), shell pink lOd. 
Mildred Grant(bt).tinted w. lOd. 
Mrs. Amy Hammond (ht).ap. lOd. 
Mrs. \ndrcwCarnsgie(bt),w. 10*1. 
Mrs.JohnLainp(hp). rosypk. 8d. 
Mrs. J. II. Welch (ht), pink 10*1. 
Mrs.RuoseveltihO.pale flesh lOd. 
UlrichBrunnarchpj.cher.rcd 8d. 


Fragrant Roses 

SELECTION " D.” 

12 chosen chiefly for their 
abundant delicious scent. 
Colouring q Carriage 

gorgoous. / / 57 paid. 
Alfred Colomb (hp), red - 8*1. 
Dupuv Jama in (hp), cerise 8d. 
Earlof Gosford(ht),crimson lOd. 
George Dickson (ht),vel.crl. lOd. 
GeneralJacquomlnot(hp),cr. 8d. 
Gen.Mc Arthur(ht),crimson lOd. 
Juliet <hb),o’d gold and red 10*1. 
La Franco (ht). roso - - 9d. 

LadyAMce Stanley(ht),plnk 10*1. 
Mine. Ed. Herrlot (per),red 10*1. 
Mrs.JohnLalng(hp).rosy pk. 8d. 
Ulrich Brunner (hp).cher.red 8d. 


Buttonhole Roses 

SELECTION “ F.” 

12 charmingly coloured and 
daintily formed In bud. 

Last well 0 Carriage 

w hen cut. O, D paid. 

Harry Kirk 't), yellow - lCd. 
Lady Hill!ngdon(t).;»prl.yel lCd. 
LadvRoborts(t>.reddibhapri. lOd. 
Liberty (t). velvety crimson 9d. 
Mme.A.Ch itenay(ht),sal.pk. 9d. 
Mme. Jean Dupuy (ht).rose lOd. 
Melody (lit), saffron yellow 1 - 
Mrs. A. Ward (ht), yellow lOd. 
Mrs. G. Shawyer (ht), pink lOd. 
Mrs. II. Stevens (t). white 10*1. 
Richmond (ht). scarlet - lOd. 
Sunburst (ht),cadmium yel. lOd. 


Hardly ISoirdieir Flowers 


“ Falstaff tf Selection 
of Cottage Garden Fruits 

All best sorts.-i p o Exceptional value. 
Strong trees. • °/ y Carriage paid. 

1 Bramley’s Seedling Apple, cooker. 

1 laird Suffield Apple, cooker. 

1 James Grieve Apple.dessert. 

1 Cox’s Orange Pippin, dessert. 

1 Louise Bonne Pear, cook or eat. 

1 The Czar Plum, cooker or dessert. 

1 Victoria Plum, cooker or dessert. 

1 Morello Cherry, cooker. 

1 Loganberry, for tarts or jam. 

4 Boskoop Giant Black Currant. 

4 Whinham’s Industry Gooseberry. 

12 Superlative Raspberry, the best. 

All the above-named fruits are very 
free-bearing, hardy, thrifty sorts. 


Bees’ “Victory” Selection, 

Carefully selected with object of o' 
producing continuous display. O/ 1 

1 Dropmore Alkanet, 4ft., gentian blue. 

2 Colwall Michaelmas Daisy, 4ft., lilac. 

3 Teersteeg Marguerite,2ft.,snow white. 

4 Hybrid Larkspur, 5ft., violet, purple. 

5 Ballard MichaelmasDaisy,3ft., mauve. 

6 False Dragon’s-head, 5ft., carmino. 

7 Hybrid Larkspur, 4ft., sky blue. 

8 Rt.Egwln A!ichaelmasDaisy,3ft., pink. 

9 Red Elecampane, 5ft.,crimson,bronze. 

10 Scarlet Campion. 3ft., geranium red. 

11 Blue Lupin, 4ft., magnificent bluo. 

12 White Peach-leaved Bellflower, 2ft. 

13 Oriental Poppy. 3ft., salmon pink. 

14 White Lupin, 4ft., purest white. 

15 Gauze Flow'er, Gypsophlla, 3ft.,white. 


30 First-class Perennials 

See catalogue for plan showing 
* how to plant. Carriage paid. 

16 Treo Lupin, 4ft., yellow, fragrant. 

17 Siberian Iris. 3ft.. rich blue. 

18 Fire Flower or Pyrethrum, lift. 

19 Showy Fleabane, lift., mauve. 

20 Hybrid Columbine, 2ft., var. colours. 

21 Pink Knotweed, 6in., rosy pink. 

22 Mrs. Bradshaw’s Avens, 2ft., scarlet. 
25 Mussln’s Catmint, lift., lavender. 

24 Blue Peach-leaved Bellflower. 2ft. 

25 Blue Pprennial Flax. lift. 

26 Golden Marguerite. 2ft., rich yellow. 

27 Beesian Mimulus, 3in.. scarlet, gold. 

28 Jacob’s Ladder, lft., pale blue. 

29 Gentian Speedwell, lft., bluo. 

30 Double Pyrethrum, lift., vur. colours. 


Flowering Shrubs 

‘Hey Pres to’Select ion,i 5 Boa u tie 3 

. Suitable for f>l Do well In towns, 
small gardens. D/ " Carriage paid. 
Autumn GlorySpeedwell.evergTeen.p’ple. 
Double Flowered Gorse, golden yellow. 
Sea Tamarisk, soft rosy pink. 

Splraa, Anthony Waterer, red. 

Spanish Broom, fragrant, yellow. 
Graham’s Sage Tree, crimson. 

Golden Broom, rich yellow. 

Crimson Flowering Currant. 

Piptantlius, now. from China. 

Giant Mock Orange, white. 

Starcy Daisy Bush, white. 

Lavender, true fragrant sort. 

Hardy Scotch Fuchsia, red. 

Golden Forsythla, very choice. 

White Broom, exceedingly pretty. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 

All goods are sold on approval for cash 
w’lth order. Bees Ltd. guarantee to return 
monev In full if you are not satisfied. 

PRICES INCLUDE CARRIAGE 

All collections, when ordered complete, 
will be delivered carriage paid, w'hen cash 
is sent with order. 

Delivery of goods commences about 3rd 
week of October. 



175 b Mill Street LIVERPOOL 


CATALOGUE ILLUSTRATED IN COLOUR 

will be sent post free on request. 

If possible, make up your order from this 
advertisement. It is tho moBt economical 
way to buy what you want. 

A.B.C. OF ROSE CULTURE. 2d. 

Booklet of 32 pages; tells you ail you are 
likely to want to know about roses. 2*1. 
stamps with catalogue, order or alone. 


REVISED PRICE LIST OF ROSES, PLANTS, FRUIT, &c., ha. been po.ted to customsrs. Additional copi 

may be had free on application. There will be no fresh issue of Bees’ descriptive and illustrated Catalogue ; last season’s list w 
serve to those who have it. Spare copies are available, post free to those who apply. 
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THE WEEK’S WORK. 


OPEN-AIR GARDENING. 


I.v ni.oo\t ►September Uth. —Buddleias (in 
variety), Magnolia'grandiflora, Ceanothus 
(in variety), Clcrodendron trichotomum, 
hardy Fuchsia* (in variety). Hydrangea 
paniculata grandiftora, shrubby Veroni¬ 
cas (in variety). Hints (in variety), 
Clethras (in variety), Catalpa japonica. 
Samba cus canadensis, Spartium jnneeum, 
Cassitiia fttlvida, < list its (in variety), 
Viburnum Tinas, Ericas (in variety), 
Althwas (Hibiscus) (in variety), Haphio- 
lepis ovata, Jasminums, Clematis (in 
variety), Hoses (species and varieties), 
Lavatcra Olbia, Honeysuckles, Hyperi¬ 
cums (in variety), Polygonums, Olearia 
Haasti, .Eseal us par viflora, Wistarias, 
Vaccinium Vitis-idaa, Yuccas, Myrtus 
Luma, Vornus canadensis, Escallonias, 
llh o do de n d ro n f err it g i n c u m, And rom eda 
polifolia, Jtomneya Coulleri, Thalictrum 
Delavayi, T. dipterocarpum, Tritomas (in 
variety), Hyaeinthus candieans, Monthre- 
iias, V annas (in variety ), Amaryllis 
Belladonna, (Hadiolus (in variety), Col- 
ehicums, IAlium Ilcnryi, L. tigrinum For¬ 
tunei, Cyclamen hedcra.folium, Tufted 
Pansies (in variety), Pcntstemons (in 
variety), Pyrelhrums, East Lothian 
Stocks, Verbena venosa, Antirrhinums, 
Salvias (in variety). Daturas, Phygclius 
capensis. Lobelia eurdinalis (in variety), 
Calceolaria amplexicaulis. Anemone 
japonica (in variety), Hollyhocks, Peren¬ 
nial Asters (in variety), Coreopsis grandi- 
flora, (Enothcras (in variety), Sweet 
Sultan, Lupins (in variety), Meconopsis 
cumbrica. Phloxes (in variety). Delphi¬ 
niums, Helenium pumilum, Helianthus (in 
variety), Oulegas, Anchnsa italiea, A. 
myosot id i flora, Agapanihus umbellatus, 
Evigorous (in variety), Echinops, Eryn- 
giitms, Cimicifuga raccmosa, Francoas 
(in variety), Acanthus Candelabrum, 
Staticc (in variety), Achilleas, Verbas- 
eums, Scabious (in variety). Potentillas, 
Veronica Lyalli, Frankenia lavis, Paro- 
ehetus communis, Dryas octopctala, 
Silene Schafta, Anthcmis tinctoria, Gyp- 
sophilas, Oxalis ftoribunda, Omphalodes, 
Convolvulus mauritanicus, Saxifraga For- 
tunei, Dianthus (in variety), Ramondia 
pyrenaica, Gentiana aselepiadea, Linarias, 
Seduuis, Arncbia cchioides. Plumbago 
lAirpentw, Mimulus (in variety), Arte¬ 
misia lactiftora, Scnecios (in variety), 
Hemeroeallis (in variety), Epilobiums, 
Lysimaehias, Lytlirum rosetim. Pampas 
Grass, Nymphaas (in variety). 


The week’s work.— -The change in the 
weather has brought about a good autumn 
display of Roses, many varieties of Hybrid 
Teas again flowering freely. The ground 
about the plants should be stirred as fre¬ 
quently as possible, not only to destroy 
weeds, but in order that the ground may 
become properly aerated. Make secure 
any; long shoots, and in the case of strong- 
growing Tea, Hybrid Tea, and Rambler 
varieties cut out all the old wood as soon 
as possible. The herbaceous borders will 
shortly need a thorough overhauling. I 
do not advocate the too-early removal of 
all the old flowers, preferring to allow 
them to fade naturally, as this benefits 
the plants. Many of the finest herbaceous 
plants grow best when planted in the 
autumn, so as to become established 
l»efore winter sets in. To sec herbaceous 
plants at their best they need attention 
at various seasons of the year. Del¬ 
phiniums are greatly improved by divi¬ 
sion and replanting at the present time, 
though they will, of course, succeed for 
some years in the same position if well 
fed. Phloxes also do best when planted 
in the autumn. Antherieums should also 
be planted in autumn in fairly rich soil in 
partially shaded and well sheltered posi¬ 
tions. where their Lily-liko flowers show 
to advantage. All varieties of Pyrethrum 
roseurn may be successfully planted now' 
if the old flowering stems w'ere cut off 


close to the 
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ground after t blooming. 
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These plants being of a close, tufted 
habit soon lose stamina if left too long 
without division. In dividing herbaceous 
jdants choose the pieces from the outside. 
These can generally be scoured with good 
roots. Small divisions are better than 
large split plants, the centres of which 
are generally useless. 

Tritomas have been very: fine this year. 
If any of the plants appear to be thick 
on the ground, lift some of them, divide 
them into single crowns, and plant them 
in the reserve garden for a year. Ane¬ 
mone fulgens and A. coronaria may be 
planted now. South and east borders suit 
these admirably. A rich, deeply dug bed 
and slightly raised above the surround¬ 
ing level is desirable. As Anemones com¬ 
mence to grow at once and are quickly 
through the soil, much wet during the 
autumn and early winter injures them if 
the beds are below the level. A. coronaria 
will commence flowering sometimes in 
mid-winter. F. W. Gallop. 

Lilford Hall Gardens, Oundle, Northants. 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Cabbage planting.— 1 This should l>c pro¬ 
ceeded with in earnest now. Given fine, 
warm weather, the plants will soon 1 k> 
come established, make good growth ere 
winter sets in, and, unless the weather 
should prove very severe, be ready for 
cutting early in February or at the latest 
in March. A sharp look out must be kept 
for slugs, placing a mixture of slaked lime 
and fine ashes in rings round about the 
plants, otherwise great numbers may be 
destroyed in the course of two or three 
nights. It is useless thinking one appli¬ 
cation will suffice, as it must he renewed 
again and again until the plants have 
grown sufficiently to be out of harm’s way. 
'Die soil should be trodden firm before the 
drills are drawn in which to set out the 
plants. PJant with a trowel, and make 
the soil quite firm about the roots. 

Celery. —More soil should be added to 
that previously put round the earliest 
plants, also give the first moulding to 
those which will extend the supply until 
the end of the year. Pull off all the oldest 
and useless outside leaves, remove suckers, 
and tie the tops together to keep the soil 
from getting into and spoiling the hearts. 
Dig up and pulverise the soil thoroughly 
beforehand, as the finer its condition the 
better is it adapted for the purpose. As 
a precautionary measure, sprinkle a little 
salt on the surface so that it will become 
mixed with the soil as it is being shovelled 
into the trench. Put in no more soil than 
will cover the stems to just below the 
heart leaves. After such a heavy rainfall 
it is unlikely that the plants will be dry 
at the roots ; but if on putting the matter 
to the test the soil is found to be not too 
moist, do not hesitate to afford water. 
Make the soil firm round the plants, and 
when finished liberate the tops by remov¬ 
ing the ties. 

Leeks. —Add more soil to the earliest 
lot of plants, and afford a preliminary 
moulding to the main crop lot. 

Peach and Nectarine-trees. —As fast as 
the trees are cleared of fruit give the trees 
a jook over, and cut out all old wood 
which can be spared, and the same with 
regard to the current season’s shoots. 
Then regulate and fasten back to the wall 
those required for next season’s fruiting, 
so that they may have an opportunity to 
become thoroughly ripened. If red-spider 
has gained a footing on the foliage, well 
wash it with clean cold water for several 
days in succession. In very bad cases the 
use of sulphur or an insecticide should be 
resorted to. Should any tree be making 
too much rank growth the roots should be 
partially lifted and the extra strong ones 
shortened. The usual way to accomplish 
this is to open a trench some distance 
away from the tree and to work- out the 
soil from among the roots from here to a 
point some 5 feet or 6 feet distant from 
the stem. Mix plenty of lime rubbish 


with the soil, and place a little fibrous 
loam over the roots when laying them out 
afresh. Settle the soil about the roots 
with a good watering, as this is far more 
effectual than treading it. This same pro¬ 
cess is a good preparation with regard to 
trees which are to bo lifted and taken in¬ 
doors a twelvemonth lienee. The work 
may be undertaken towards the close of 
the present month. 

General work.— A s soon as Gooseberry 
and Currant bushes have been cleared of 
fruit the nets should be taken off, dried, 
and stored. An opportunity will then 
offer itself for hoeing and getting rid of 
w r eeds, which could not well be dealt with 
while the fruit was on the trees. If new 
plantations are to be made this autumn, 
preparations for doing so should be made 
in good time. The most important of 
these is the thorough manuring and deep 
digging of the plots. The same advice 
applies to ground intended for the plant¬ 
ing of new breaks of Rasi>1>erries. As 
the foregoing fruits usually occupy tin- 
same piece of ground undisturl>ed for a 
good few years, the preparatory measure-* 
eanrtot be of too thorough a nature. 

Bedding plants. —Where the growing of 
soft-wooded plants for bedding is still 
carried on the propagation of the same 
should be commenced w ithout further delay. 
The different varieties of Pelargonium* 
will first claim attention, and the cutting'-, 
should be taken as far as possible without 
marring the general effect. If a suffi¬ 
ciency of cuttings of any particular variety 
cannot lie obtained, some of tho best of 
the old plants should be lifted and potted 
later on when the beds are dismantled. 
The cuttings should be put either into pots 
or boxes, the latter being the more con¬ 
venient method when a large number cf 
plants is required. The boxes, for the 
sake of economising space, should be all 
of one size. A convenient sized box is one 
that will hold fifty cuttings when dibbled 
in 2 inches apart each way, and may be 
.about 3 inches in depth. The boxes will 
be best placed either in a frame or a pit. 
so that, although abundant ventilation 
can be afforded when fine, the cuttings 
can he protected from rain. If well 
watered at the time they are put in, a 
further supply will not l>e needed for some 
little time. Cuttings of Lobelias, Helio¬ 
trope, Ageratums. etc., should be dibbled 
into pans or fj-ineii pots filled with a suit¬ 
able sandy mixture in a fine condition, and 
root them in heat or the propagating- 
house. 

Border Chrysanthemums.— These should 
be frequently looked to and kept securely 
staked, otherw ise rough winds will be apt 
to break off, the growths, if not the whole- 
plant, and mar the display. The border 
should also be kept free of weeds, and the 
plants of dead and decaying leaves. 

Dahlias. —These also require frequent 
attention now, and both staking and tying 
should be securely done. Michaelmas 
Daisies also come under tho same category 
in regard to seeing that they come to no 
harm in windy weather, for once they get 
blown over through insufficient staking 
or faulty tying no after amount of atten¬ 
tion will remedy matters. As this is the 
season when they will be at their best, the 
border should be kept as neat and tidv ns 
circumstances will admit of. A. W. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Pears are now swelling freely, and the 
larger fruits need to be supported. This 
is best done by tying a piece of matting 
around the stalk and fastening it to sonv- 
part of the branch immediately above the 
fruit, or small pieces of fish netting may 
be placed under them, as in the ease of 
Melons. The fruits should be exposed t» 
the sun and air as much as possible, in 
order to obtain good colour and. flavour. 
Ripening fruits should be examined fre¬ 
quently and the ripe fruits gathered. It 
is easily determined when they are ready 
bv gently lifting the fruit on one side, ami 
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if it is ripe the stalk will part readily from 
the wood. The tomtit often works great 
destruction amongst Pears ? attacking 
them near the stem of the fruit, and when 
the skin is broken the wasp lends assist¬ 
ance. The best way to protect wall or 
dwarf trees is to net them, but a single 
fold of fish netting is useless to exclude 
the tit, and if no close kind is available 
it should at least bo placed two-fold over 
the trees. Various other inodes of protec¬ 
tion are sometimes adopted, such as en¬ 
veloping the fruits in muslin bags. Pieces 
of cardboard with a slit to a hole in their 
centre slipped over the stem of the fruit 
also form a good protection against tits. 

Strawberries. —The rains have benefited 
these plants, and they have made rapid 
growth. Established plants will continue 
to develop runners, but these must be re¬ 
moved. use a knife for severing them, as 
in pulling them out the crowns are often 
destroyed. The surface soil between the 
rows should be loosened with the hoe pre¬ 
paratory to placing a mulch of half-de¬ 
cayed manure over the roots. Mulches 
are best applied now, as the autumn rains 
wash the manurial properties down to the 
roots. The litter also protects the crowns 
and foliage from injury during severe 
frost. 

Salvias intended for autumn flowering 
are afforded alternate waterings of weak 
liquid manuro and an occasional top-dress¬ 
ing of an approved fertiliser. Salvias are 
gross feeders, and must be regularly sup¬ 
plied with water, for if the roots are 
allowed to become dry the bottom leaves 
will drop and the plants become unsightly. 
After the middle of September it is not 
safe in this locality to trust anything of 
a tender nature in the open air, for though 
the night temperature may not fall so low 
as to permanently injure the plants, a few 
degrees below freezing will often give the 
foliage an unsightly appearance from 
which it does not recover. Previous to 
housing plants, the glass and woodwork 
should be well washed. Each plant be¬ 
fore being housed should be looked over 
to see that it is free from aphides, thrips, 
or red-spider. If any traces of thrips or 
red-spider are discovered the plants should 
he syringed with or dipped m a reliable 
insecticide. 


Beetroot. —The main crop of Beetroot 
needs more careful attention and lifting 
than the earlier Globe varieties, in order 
that the roots may keep well. Avoid 
bruising or breaking the roots, especially 
the tap-roots, otherwise the Beets will be 
of an inferior colour when cooked. The 
outer leaves should be rubbed off when the 
plants are lifted. The roots should be 
stored in a cool shed, in fine soil, arrang¬ 
ing them in layers. They should be kept 
moist and covered with straw during tne 
winter. 


Seakale or Spinach Beet is not largely 
cultivated, but it is a very ornamental 
plant, and should bo grown in gardens 
where there is plenty of space. The 
plants are now at their best, and the outer 
leaves may bo pulled and sent to the 
kitchen. The mid-ribs are treated in the 
same way as Seakale, the rest of tho leaf 
beiug cooked like Spinach. 

Turnips have done well this season, and 
if the stock exceeds the demand the sur¬ 
plus roots may bo lifted and stored before 
they become too large. Thin the seedlings 
of later sowings arid stir the ground fre¬ 
quently with the hoe. 


Potatoes. —As the result of the exces¬ 
sive rains during August Potato disease 
has made its appearance in this district. 
I have had all the haulm cut off and burnt, 
and all tubers will bo lifted as soon as 
possible. I know of no better method of 
storing Potatoes than placing them in 
clamps. Tubers showing the slightest 
trace of disease are rejected, and as ( the 
Potatoes are placed in layers a little 
newlv-slaked lime is dusted over them. 
As the size of the clamp increases, suit¬ 
able apertures for ventilation are placed 
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.at intervals to prevent the Potatoes heat¬ 
ing. When they are placed in position a 
good layer of straw is used as a covering, 
and then on top of this sufficient soil to 
exclude frost. Medium-sized tubers are 
selected for next season’s planting, and 
these are spread out thinly in a shea that 
is frost-proof. Seed Potatoes obtained 
from Scotland have done remarkably well, 
giving far better results than any others. 
Arran Chief and Great Scot have produced 
enormous crops of first-rate quality. 

Coleworts. —The last lot has been put 
out, and all blanks that have occurred in 
the earlier plantations filled up. 

Spring Cabbage. —If not already done, 
there should be no further delay in plant¬ 
ing the principal batch of Cabbage, after 
the manner described on page 490. 

Mushrooms. —Continue to collect horse- 
droppings for providing suceessional beds, 
placing the manuro in an open shed, where 
it may be turned frequently to prevent it 
becoming sour. Beds spawned at this 
date should furnish Mushrooms in about 
six or seven weeks. Beds spawned a 
month ago should bo examined, and if the 
surface is found to be dry give a gentle 
watering with soft water. Syringe the 
walls and floor of the house frequently so 
long as the weather is fine and dry. 

Cucumbers. —Strong plants have beon 
planted on well prepared beds in the 
Cucumber house. A bed of leaves and 
long litter which was previously well mixed 
and turned was built up, and on this was 
placed a mixture of good loam and leaf- 
soil in equal proportions. Cucumbers do 
much better during the winter where 
growing in a light rather than a heavy 
soil. The plants require to bo staked 
until the trellis is reached, and every en¬ 
couragement should be given them to grow 
freely. The ventilators are closed early in 
the clay, and the foliage sprayed with 
tepid water both in the morning and early 
afternoon. Tho plants should not be 
hurried into bearing, and even when they 
commence to bear great care should be 
taken not to overtax them. Plants in full 
bearing need careful attention now the 
days are shortening, thinning out the old 
wood, and regulating the young growths 
as much as possible. Give frequent top- 
dressings of fresh compost, and imme¬ 
diately the plants appear to be losing their 
vigour afford plenty of stimulants in fre¬ 
quent hut weak doses. Never allow the 
fruits to remain on the plants a day longer 
than is necessary. If not required tor 
immediate use place the ends in a little 
water. F. W. G. 


SCOTLAND. 

Work and the weather.— When tho time 
of the autumnal equinox approaches there 
is always a probability that the weather 
will be of a broken character, and, earlier 
than usual, this has been the case during 
tho present season. For nearly a week 
rain lias fallen almost incessantly. Of 
course, this lias put out-of-door work for 
the most part quite out of the question, 
and lias made the daily gatherings of 
vegetables and of fruit rather an un¬ 
pleasant business. The effects, too, of the 
wet, cold, and sunless weather are ap¬ 
parent upon the fruit on wall trees, which, 
already later than usual, will be further 
delayed. There is always, however, a 
silver lining, and the water supply, which 
is here at times rather precarious during 
September, will not cause anxiety. Owing 
to circumstances, the usual work in plant- 
houses has been considerably curtailed 
during the present year—that is, in the 
way of sponging and cleaning generally, 
and in the matter of training. Advantage 
was, therefore, taken of the wet spell to 
make up all arrears in that direction, and 
during the week most of the plants have 
been thoroughly cleansed. Fortunately, 
we are, and nave been for some years now, 
quito free from that dreaded pest mealy¬ 
bug, so that the work has not been diffi¬ 


cult. In a general way, luke-warm soapy 
water, followed by a thorough syringing, 
is quite enough, but where thrips may be 
iioticcd a little Gishurst compound added 
will'prove effectual. A dull period is very 
favourable for vaporising, and a timely 
use of one of the specifics will materially 
aid in keeping down insect pests. Pot¬ 
washing, too, has been attended to. It is 
surprising how dirty pots accumulate; 
and when these are washed they ought to 
he graded in the rack according to their 
respective sizes. The stock of labels has 
been over-hauled; in fact, what is usually 
called potting-slied work has been brought 
up to date. 

Greenhouses. —A little rearrangement 
at this time will keep things bright until 
the time—now at hand—comes round for 
the housing of Chrysanthemums. 
Coleuses are useful and bright for tem- 
>orary purposes, and Grevillea robusta is 
iglit and graceful. Any tuberous Be- 
I gonias which are. now becoming shabby 
can be placed outside to complete ripening. 
This is better than the usual practice of 
putting them under stages upon hot- 
water pipes. At present there is no fire 
heat—or only occasionally—and the eon- 
i ditions under stages must necessarily be 
damp and unfitted for ripening off Be¬ 
gonias. Similarly, it is preferable to 
stand Fuchsias out-of-doors at this time, 
and to allow them to go to rest by degrees. 

Scarborough Lilies (Valotta purpurea) 
have been very bright, and now that their 
bloom is almost over the plants should not 
be neglected as regards watering. Some 
refer to dry these bulbs off, but it seems 
otter to treat them so that they are ever¬ 
green. Should Hydrangeas not have 
been cut down, let this Ik? done without 
delay, and tho best of the cuttings may 
he put into a close propagating pit or 
into a Melon or Cucumber IkhI, where 
they will soon root. Pick off decaying 
blooms of Zonal Pelargoniums regularly, 
for damp soon spreads and spoils the 
blooms. In rearranging, staging may be 
done more thinly. This allows of a freer 
circulation of air among the plants, and 
moisture will dry up more readily. To 
assist in this, ventilate as freely as pos¬ 
sible during the day, hut, in order to de¬ 
lay firing as much as jiossible, the houses 
may he shut up early in the afternoon. 

Stove.— Plants which have been sum¬ 
mering in other quarters must now he 
brought back to their usual places. It is 
necessary now to have a regular fire, 
although, at tho same time, it is not ad¬ 
visable to begin with too warm pipes. 
The sudden change might easily result in 
an outbreak of insect pests. * Gloxinias 
and. Acliimenes which have completed their 
period of usefulness may he laid on their 
sides in order to hasten the process of 
ripening. If any desired colour of Glox¬ 
inia he required in increased quantity, 
leaf cuttings may he put in to the needful 
number. Full light and sunshine are un¬ 
equalled for bringing up the colours in 
Dracronas and fine-foliaged plants gener¬ 
ally. The supply of water to Caladiums 
can now he reduced, as their work is 
nearly over, although the choice little C. 
argyrites may last in good condition for 
some time yet. Saintpaulia ionantlia is 
always useful, and young plants are now 
coming on. Watering, so far as possible,' 
ouglijb now to he done in the morning. 
Less moisture will he needed in the atmo¬ 
sphere, hut changes ought to ho gradual 
in this respectj and to l>oar some relation 
to the fire heat employed. 

Cucumbers in pits. — Grown in pits 
on the ordinary hotbed, the heat of 
which is now declining, as much of the 
sun’s heat as possible will be required for 
Cucumbers. Therefore, when there is a 
sunny day let the dosing-up time hitherto 
adhered to he a trifle accelerated. No 
shading is now permissible, and all the 
water used ought to have the chill taken 
off. Mats, too, may he used at night to 
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assist in retaining the heat. So treated, 
plants may be kept bearing for some time 
yet. 

Seed sowing. —In districts where the 
sodden state of the soil has precluded seed 
sowing, cold frames, or even boxes or 
pans, ought to be utilised to make sow¬ 
ings of Brassiest if these have been over¬ 
looked. W. McGuffoo. 

lialmae Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 


BEES. 

BEES AND THEIR ENEMIES. 

It was pointed out on August 25th that 
bees suffer from attacks by wasps. The 
wasp, however, is not the only enemy the 
bee has. No sooner has the wasp been 
beaten off than another foe may make its 
api>earaiico, a foe less numerous, but more 
insidious, and one which the bee seems 
quite incapable of attacking or beating off. 
A strong colony of bees can usually repulse 
the onslaughts of wasps with complete 
success ; a moderate colony can do so, also, 
if assisted by the bee-keeper in the de¬ 
fence in such ways as we have advised. 
The mouse, on the other hand, meets with 
no resistance whatever from the bees. 
There apitears to he something so repulsive 
and objectionable in mice that bees have 
been known to totally abandon their home 
with all its stores when one mouse has 
found its way into the hive. On the ai>- 
proach of cold weather the bees leave the 
entrance, and a mouse, smelling a happy 
combination of warmth and plenty, will 
creep through the open door into luxurious 
winter quarters, which it does not leave 
before the spring, and until much damage, 
often irreparable, has been done to winter 
stores, combs, and bees. 

The chief preventive measure is so'obvi¬ 
ous as to be almost unnecessary to .state. 
It is simply to see that the hive entrance is 
too low T for a mouse to get through. After 
danger of robbery by bees and wasps is 
over hive entrances should be oi>ened to a 
width of not less than <5 inches or 9 inches, 
t> provide that essential of bee life—abun¬ 
dant ventilation. If the height of the en¬ 
trance be more than $ inch reduce it to 
that, by some means, to prevent mice from 
getting in. A piece of perforated zinc will 
serve admirably.A mouee-trap clearly is 
too uncertain—the raider may get past it. 
Also cut away from round the hive, par¬ 
ticularly round the alighting-board, all tall 
Grass, etc., up which mice may climb, and 
let the hive be so far off the ground as to 
forbid a possible leap on to the alighting- 
board. For every reason it is unwise to 
allow r anything to grow too long and too 
strong near bee-hives. Over-growth of 
Grass below, or trees and bushes above 
and around, encourage dampness, and keep 
autumn fogs and mists hanging round the 
hives, which, in consequence, cannot possi¬ 
bly be as warm and dry as they would be 
if the air could circulate around them. 
As winter comes on some kinds of tits will 
l»cck up what bees show themselves outside 
the entrance. A mouse-trap of the “ Little 
Nipper,” tyjie will catch this foe, or if 
humane instincts prevail—as, indeed, they 
should—a piece of small-mesh netting in 
wire or string fixed in front of the hive 
will protect the bees from birds. 

It is a very good plan to drop three or 
four small pieces of naphthalene at the 
back of the hive inside the brood chamber. 
They will serve as a preventive of foul 
brood, wax moth, etc., and also drive off 
such hive nuisances as earwigs and ants. 
After feeding is finished and the feeder 
taken off lay plenty of warming quilts on 
the top of the brood chamber, so that your 
bees shall be well protected against the 
winter cold. Make sure that the whole 
hive, and especially the roof, are proof 
against rain andjsqpw. ,B. R. II. 
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ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY.. 

September lira, 1917. 

With the usual fortnightly meeting of the 
Society on this date were associated the 
autumn exhibition of the National Rose 
Society and the annual exhibition of the 
National Dahlia Society, the whole filling 
the Drill Hall to its utmost capacity. 
Of the ordinary exhibits, hardy fruits oc¬ 
cupied a prominent place, excellent col¬ 
lections from various sources attracting 
considerable attention. Hardy flowers 
and greenhouse plants were in the 
minority, and Orchids were not numer¬ 
ously shown. Choice shrubs and orna¬ 
mental Crabs were among other attrac¬ 
tions. The exhibits of Dahlias were 
below' the average, both as to quality and 
quantity. Roses, on the other hand, were 
very good, and of these there was a great 
feast from growers far and near. The 
new varieties were, in our opinion, not up 
to their usually high standard of excel¬ 
lence. 

HARDY PLANTS. 

A nice group of Lilies and shrubs came 
from the Alder River Nursery Co., Iver 
Heath. The Lilies were chiefly of the 
speciosum set, such as the pure white 
Knetzeri and rubrum being freely shown. 
In another group a goodly lot of L. Jongi- 
florum was remarked. Apart from the 
Lilies, Kirengeshoma palmata was the 
most conspicuously beautiful plant—cer¬ 
tainly the most uncommon hardy plant at 
the meeting. The flowers are yellow, 
fleshy, and freely borne on 3 feet high 
stems. Erythrlna Cristagalli, Tlialic- 
trum dipterocarpum, Viburnum rhytido- 
phyllum (bearing clusters of both black 
and scarlet fruits), Berberis virescens, B. 
Lyciurn, and Corlaria japonica were also 
noted. In an interesting lot of things— 
alpine and shrub—from Mr. G. Reuthe, 
Rhododendron obtusatum (rose), R. fasti- 
giatum and R. intricatum (blue and 
lavender respectively and of miniature 
habit of growth), Berberis Sargent i, 
Gaultheria Veitehi (blue-fruited species), 
Viburnum japouicum (sweet scented, 
white flowers, with violet stamens), and 
Fagus fusca (a pretty New Zealand 
Beech) were all notable. Gentiana caly- 
cosa was the choicest alpine, Kirenge¬ 
shoma palmata the most distinct herba¬ 
ceous plant. Mr. W. Wells, jun., staged 
freely of the new Aster Amellus King 
George, also Senecio pulcher, and late- 
flowering spikes of Delphiniums. 

SHRUBS. 

A group of these, brilliant with many 
5 feet to G feet high fruiting examples of 
Crata»gus Pyraeantha Laelandi, also con¬ 
tained not a few’ of the choicer Vines, 
Henryana, flexuosa, and others. Trieus- 
pidaria lanceolata, Eucryphia cord’folia, 
Ilex Pernyi, Pittosporum Mayi Silver 
Queen (a very beautiful plant) were 
others of note. Not the least striking 
were excellent examples of the rare 
Juniperus paehyphkea elegantisslma. 
whose rich glaucous colour renders it 
highly ornamental. These were from 
Messrs. Piper. In an oppositely-placed 
group Messrs. J. Cheat and Sons had an 
interesting lot of ornamental Crabs, the 
branches loaded with fruit. Transcendent 
was, iierhaps, the most richly coloured, 
Montreal Beauty has larger fruits, less 
numerously produced, while Dartmoutli 
and J. Downie were heavily laden with 
fruit. Cheal’s Crimson Crab (Pyrus 
prunifolia, variety eoccinea) gained an 
Award of Merit; it is the most brilliant 
of them all. Aronia arbutifolia (Choke- 
berry) and the Sea Buckthorn (loaded 
with fruit) were also noted. Mr. J. C. 
Allgrove contributed a beautiful lot of 


fruiting branches of Euonyinus japoni- 
cus latifolius, which are now highly orna¬ 
mental. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Messrs. H. B. May and Sons contributed 
Ferns in variety, a large number of the 
most recent additions to Nephrolepis being 
included in the group. From Mr. Charles 
Turner came a big group of Dahlias, 
largely of the decorative and Pseony- 
flowered sections. St. Egwyn (pink), 
Offenbach (yellow). Aphrodite (a grand 
white), and Artemis (scarlet) were of out¬ 
standing merit. Mr. J. B. Riding also 
had a big display, the larger varieties— 
Delice, Giant of Lyons (crimson collar¬ 
ette), Exmouth (yellow), and rierre 
Leblond (crimson, tipped white)—were 
noted. 

ORCHIDS. 

Ladio-Cattleya Bronze King and L.-C. 
Comma nder-hi-Cliief, in Messrs. Arm¬ 
strong and Brown s group, both gained 
Awards of Merit. The latter has golden 
petals and velvet-crimson lip. Lndia 
pumila alba, Odontiodn Sensation rosea. 
and Cattleya Saturn a Ilia were also good. 
Messrs. Sander’s Odontonia MaeNabianu 
(Miltonin x Odontoglossum) was most 
interesting. Cypripedium Robin Hood 
and Cattleya Thebes Britannic (rose- 
fawn sepals and rich crimson lip) wen* 
very good. Conspicuous iu Messrs. 
Charlesworth’s group were Stanhoi>ea 
oculata and Cattleya Adula, var. Vesuvius. 
Ladio-Cattleya Britannic was also good. 
Sir Jeremiah Colman, Bart., sent nice 
plants of Sophro-Cattleya Faboris and 
Anguloa Clifton!. Messrs. Flory and 
Black also showed the Sophro-Cattleya 
just named and Brasso-Cattleva Irene por- 
fecta (of soft pink tone). Messrs. Hassnl 
also contributed Brasso-Oattleya Irene 
aud some good examples of Cattleya 
Adula. 

FRUIT AND VEGETABLES. 

The only vegetable shown was the new 
hybrid Vegetable Marrow Rotherside 
Orange, raised by Mr. Herbert Chapman. 
An excellent new Tomato (Lawsons 
Favourite) and a new early dessert Apple 
(James Law’son) (the result of crossing 
Cellini and Gravenstein) were shown by 
Messrs. H. Cannell and Sons, Eynsford. 
Tlie Apple is juicy aud of a nice brisk 
flavour. From Mr. J. C. Allgrove came 
an important exhibit of Apples, Tears, 
and Plums, fruiting trees and gathered 
fruits being freely shown* The new Apple 
Rev. W. Wilks, on both the Paradise and 
Crab, was interesting, two-year-old ex¬ 
amples on both stocks bearing fruits of 
giant size. Cellini, Werder’s Goldeu 
Reinette, Cox’s Orange Pippin, and lted 
Victoria w’ere other good sorts. A tree of 
Pear Marguerite Marillat, 4 feet or so 
high, had a score of handsome fruits. 
Souvenir de Congr^s and Clapp's 
Favourite being also good. Gathered 
Plums aud Apples in basket groups con¬ 
stituted a good margin, of the former, 
Nectarine, Pond’s Seedling, Monarch. 
Jefferson, and Coe’s Golden Drop being 
noted. Apples, too, w’ere plentiful, but 
that which appealed most of all was St. 
Everard, which, while brilliant in colour, is 
without doubt the best dessert sort of the 
moment. Jacob’s Seedling, J. Grieve, and 
Worcester Pearmain were also remarked. 
Of quite another class was the superb M 
from Mr. J. A. Nix, Tilgate, Crawley 
(gardener, Mr. E. Neal). Here a back¬ 
ground was formed of eight varieties of 
Grapes, three bunches of each, Gros 
Maroc, Appley Towers, Black Hamburgh. 
Lady Hastings, Muscat of Alexandria. 
Muscat Hambro’, Lady Downe’s, and 
Madresfield Court being the varieties 
staged. Tears Doyennd du Comice, 
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Beurr4 Superfin, and Durondeau, Peaches 
and Nectalines, Brown Turkey Figs, and 
Plums were of a high order of excellence 
throughout. Another admirable collec¬ 
tion of fruit came from Mr. H. Close, 
IJttle Croft, Orpington. Here Apples and 
Plums predominated, such of the former 
as Emperor Alexander, Bismarck, J. 
Grieve, Lane’s Prince Albert, Chas. Ross, 
Ribston Pipp.'n, Warner’s King, Gas¬ 
coyne’s Scarlet, and Yorkshire Beauty 
being remarked; of Plums, Cox’s Em- 
]>eror, Magnum Bonurn, Pond’s Seedling, 
Monarch, and Jefferson’s Gage being note¬ 
worthy. The more conspicuous of the 
Pears were Marguerite Mari Hut, Confer¬ 
ence, and Doyenne Boussoch. 

A complete list of the plants certificated 
and medals awarded will Ik? found in our 
advertisement pages. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Questions. —Queries and answers art in 
started in Gardening free of charge if corre¬ 
spondents follow these rules : All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the Editor o/Gardknino, 
63, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, W.G. 2. 
Letters on business should be sent to the Pub¬ 
lisher. The name and address of the sender 
are required in addition to any designation he 
may desire to be. used in the paper. When 
more than one query is sent each should be on a 
separate piece of paper, the name and address 
being added to each. As Gardening has to be 
sent to press some days in advance of date, 
queries cannot always be replied to in the issue 
immediately following their receipt. We do not 
reply to queries by post. 

Naming plants. —All who wish their 
plants to be rightly named, should send fair 
examples of each—the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. 
(Snippets of leaves and points of shoots are use¬ 
less. ) Not more than four plants should be sent 
in any one week by the same correspondent. 
Where more than one hind is sent they should be 
numbered. Of conifers the fruit should always 
be sent. 

Naming fruit.— Several specimens in dif¬ 
ferent stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have 
received from several correspondents single speci¬ 
mens of fruits for naming, these in many cases 
being unripe and otherwise poor. We can under¬ 
take to name only four varieties at a time. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Plants for angles Of walls (Ignorance ).— 
The most likely flowering plants are such 
Lilies as L. candidum, L. Hansoni, and L. 
Henrvi (the last is a complete success in 
a like place at the moment), Solomon’s 
Seal, Saxifraga cordifolia purpurea, and 
any of the varieties of Campanula persici- 
folia. Primula Bulleyana, P. pulveru- 
lenta, and P. Sieboldi varieties should 
also do well in such a spot. For later- 
flowering, varieties of Campanula carpa- 
tiea should he grown. If duly prepared, 
such a corner may he made interesting 
with a selection of the above-named asso¬ 
ciated with Ferns. The common Blue 
Bell and Poterium obtusum are also good 
for like places. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Oleanders (J. IT. B .).—To induce these 
plants to flower freely they should be en¬ 
couraged to make a vigorous growth dur¬ 
ing the spring and early summer, by giv¬ 
ing them one or two liberal shifts, using 
rich, loamy soil, and when well rooted 
giving plenty of water and weak liquid- 
manure. At the same time they should 
have a light position. With little or no 
shade, and free ventilation. Towards the 


autumn ripen the growth by full exposure 
to sun and air. During the winter keep 
cool and airy, and moderately but not too 
dry, as the foliage is evergreen. The best 
time to strike them is just as the wood 
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commences to mature, say the beginning 
of August. The points of the shoots made 
during the summer should be taken, cut¬ 
ting them to three joints. Fill a 4|-inch 
pot about one-third full of drainage, and 
insert the cuttings round the edge of the 

f »ot, making the compost, which should be 
ight and well sanded, very firm. Place in 
a cool frame or under a bell-glass in a cool 
greenhouse, and shade from hot sun, at 
the same time keeping the soil quite moist 
and admitting air for an hour or so every 
morning. They should strike in about six 
weeks’ time, when they should be inured 
to the full air and light, wintering them 
in a frosjt-proof structure and potting off 
separately into small pots the following 
March. 

VEGETABLES. 

Asparagus failing (IT.).—If we may 
judge by the roots of Asparagus sent, we 
should say that the position is badly 
drained. Asparagus to dto well must 
have, if the soil is very wet and heavy, 
plenty of good drainage, otherwise the 
roots will perish in the way those you sent 
have done. Your only course is to make 
a fresh bed, seeing to it that plenty of 
drainage is put in. You will find an 
article dealing with the making of ^ an 
Asparagus bed in our issue of March 7th, 
1914, page 163, a copy of which can be had 
from the publisher, post free, for 21 d. 

Tomatoes scalded (U. B. Norton ).— 
Your Tomatoes are what is known as 
scalded, which is caused when the fruits 
are in the morning damp with moisture, 
because the house has been shut up close, 
and the sun scalds them before they are 
dry. Scalding, too, may to a great ex¬ 
tent be caused by cutting awav the foliage, 
which one often sees. Rich food is often 
given in excess, and without foliage to ab¬ 
sorb such food it is forced into the fruits, 
causing bad flavour, spot, and scalding. 
We do not denude other plants of their 
leaves in the same way that one often sees 
the Tomato treated, and it is impossible to 
prevent the fruits scalding w'hen this 
severe cutting takes place. The smooth 
varieties scald much sooner than the corru¬ 
gated kinds, the skin being probably more 
sensitive. 

Failure of Celery (R. IF. P .).—We find, 
after closely examining the Celery plant 
forwarded, that there is basal rot present, 
which, without doubt, is the reason why 
the plant has failed to develop a succes¬ 
sion of heart leaves in the usual manner. 
As to why the base of the stem rotted in 
the way it has done, we are unable to say. 
If the other plants in the trench from 
which this w r as taken are similarly affected 
we should be inclined to think that there 
is or was something in the soil or manure 
of a deleterious nature. If the other 
plants have not got basal rot, we are then 
quite at a loss to account for their failing 
to develop growth in the usual way. It is 
fortunate the plants in the other trench 
are not affected. If on examination the 
whole of the plants in question are 
affected with “rot,” burn them, and take 
the precaution to dress the soil with hot 
lime. 

Blanching Celery with paper collars 

(J Header). —This is to my mind an ineffi¬ 
cient and time-w T asting idea, as no proper 
blanching is possible unless the usual 
earthing-up is done. All it does is that 
it saves the tying up with raffia, which, 
if carefully done, prevents the soil getting 
into the hearts of the plants. A good 
kitchen gardener would never dream of 
“collaring” the Celery. The late Mr. 
Barron would have none of it. Had the 
plan been any good it would now be uni¬ 
versal. I have seen it used nearly fifty 
years ago by a w'ell-know’n gardener in the 
north, who, in order to get a few early 
heads for exhibition, put the plants in 
paper collars, but earthed up in the usual 
way. THls same gardener used to enclose 
the heads in drain-pipes; but the heads of 
Celery treated in this way were poor com¬ 
pared with those that were moulded up in 
the usual way.—W. P. T, 


BHORT REPLIES. 

Glaswegian .—You can get the hanging- 
baskets made of wood or wire from any 

horticultural sundriesman.- Churchill. 

—The only way is to fork it out, or ? if this 
cannot be done, then possibly mowing fre¬ 
quently would get rid of it, as in this way 

seeding would be prevented.- T. B .— 

We do not think the book you refer to is 
in print. The only chance of your getting 
it w'ould be from a second-hand bookshop. 
We will make inquiries however'.—— 
Gloucester .—Of the three Apples you men¬ 
tion, we should select James Grieve.—— 
F. E. Lloyd .—The germination of the 
seeds in the way show n is not at all un¬ 
usual in a very wet season. 

NAMES OP PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names Of plants.—//. E. Joyce .—The 
Loquat (Eriobotyra japonica).- M. B .— 

1, The Bladder Senna (Comtea arbores- 
cens); 2, Tecoma radicans; 3, Physian- 

thus aliens; 4, Euonymus europaeus.- 

I). H. L.—lj Pteris serrulata; 2, Pteris 
cretica albo-hneata; 3, Selaginella apod a; 

4, Asplenium bulbiferum.- E. II. Smith. 

—Poterium canadense.—— J. B. Groom .— 
Polygonum baldschuanicum.—— J. N. B 

—Poterium canadense.- C. M. Gibson. 

—We cannot undertake to name florist 
flowers, as Roses, Pelargoniums, Carna¬ 
tions, etc.- Lady Gertrude Bolle .— 

Cystopteris canariensis (Madeira and 
Canary Islands). The frond sent is about 
the usual size. 

Names of fruits.— M. C. £.—Apple 
Lord Derby. We cannot name Plums 
unless at the same time is sent a piece* of 
the growing w r ood. When sending fruit 
for name, please read our rules as to the 
number that must be sent. - - J . P .— 
Apples: 1, Duchess of Oldenburg; 2, Mr. 
Gladstone; 3, Cellini; 4, Worcester Pear- 
main. J.K. —Apples: 1, Hawthornden; 

2, Cox’s Orange: 3, King of tne Pippins; 

4, Keswick Codlin.- -F. L. Boss .— 

Pears: 1, William’s Bon Chretien; 2, 
Beurre Superfin; 3, Pitmaston Duchess; 

Apple: 4, Golden Spire.- Fish. —1, De 

Montfort; 2, Jefferson; 3, Transparent 
Gage; 4, Not recognised. 

CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

F. Gifford, Montague Nursery, Horn¬ 
church, Essex .—List of Delphiniums , 
Patonies, and Phloxes. 

MM. Vilmobin et Cie., Paris .—List of 
Bulbs and Strawberries; List of Vegetable 
and Flower Seeds for Autumn Sowing. 

“Immune” Potatoes_The Food Pro¬ 

duction Department point out LJiat the 
Seed Potatoes (Immune Varieties) Order, 
1917, requires that every person who has 
under cultivation upwards of a half acre 
of Potatoes of the description mentioned 
in Clause 1 of the Order—viz., King 
George, Great Scot, Lochar, and Templar 
—or u'ho has in his hands upwards of 
5 tons of such Potatoes, shall before Sep¬ 
tember 15th make a return, showing the 
acreage which he has under these varie¬ 
ties, or, if lifted, the quantity in tons he 
lias in his possession at the time the re¬ 
turn is made and the location of the Pota¬ 
toes. Copies of a form on which to make 
the return can be obtained from the 
Director-General, Food Production De¬ 
partment, 72, Victoria-street, London, 

5. W. 1, to whom the return should be 
posted as soon as filled in. No stamp 
need be affixed to the letter applying for a 
form, nor to the envelope containing the 
completed return. 

Trial of Perpetual-flowering Carnations. 

—A trial of Perpetual-flowering Carna¬ 
tions will be held at the Royal Horticul¬ 
tural Society’s Gardens, Wisley, during 
the coming season. Three plants of each 
variety, together wdth the necessary entry 
forms should reach the Director, Royal 
Horticultural Society’s Gardens, Wisley, 
Ripley, Surrey (station: Horsley, L. and 
S.W.R.) by September 30th, 1917. Forms 
of entry (one for each variety) can be had 
on application to the Director at the above 
address. 

Original From 
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k jnlfflMffisL. 


THE CHEAPEST IN ENGLAND. 


Speolal Prices for Oash with Order In Hull 
CLASS, 4/31 os. 

Boxes, 100 200 Boxes, 100 2 

sq. ft. sq. ft. sq. ft. sq. 

8x6in. 26 6 45- 12.14,15.16.18.1 ,< 

9 x 7in. 29 - 47 6 20 < 24 * 12l» / 42 “ 7d 

10 x 8in. 32 6 59 - 16 ;, 17 - 18 > 20 M 

12.13.14.15x Sin. 35- 61/- ij fjoail N/. 71 
11,12,13,14 x9in. 36 6 62 6 Vftin ’ / 

12.13 14 x 10 in. 39 - 67 - 20,22,24 x 15in. 1 

l, ' n - ;• 40 - 68 - 18, 20. 22. 24 x 46/- 7! 

18,18,20x10111,1.0. rjn I6in. I 

16,18,20 x llin. j 42 - 72- 20,22,24 x 18in. 48/- 82 
P ®r“ 1C ^ U ' G: JcwL, 7 9; lew 

DIAMONDS. 7 6 and 10/6 each. 

GLASS CUTTERS. 6-wheel, 1/6 each. 

BEST MIXED PAINTS.-7-lb. lexer tins. Whi! 
10 6 stone; ordinary colours. 7/- per stone. 


foudhboroudh 


, , , hlntM, lock Hfcl ke/ 

Copyright Rtgtslered. bolts, etc. 

CASH WITH ORDER. Strong 

Sixes. iiw, 

6 ft. long, 4 ft. wide, 7 ft. high .. £4 16 0 12- 

7 ft. long, 5 ft. wide, 7 ft. 4 in. high 5 11 6 18 fi 

8 ft. long, 6 ft. wide, 7 ft. 8 in. high 7 8 0 216 

9 ft. long, 7 ft. wide, 8 ft. high 8 12 0 31 6 

10 ft. long, 8 ft. wide, 8 ft. 4 in. high 9 ltf 6 42 6 

12 ft. long, 8 ft. wide. 8 ft. 4 in high 11 1 6 50 6 

Carriage Paid to any Station in England and Waits 

Catalogue, with Testimonials, post free. 

J. T. HOBSON & CO., 

Largest Makers of Portable Buildings, 

Established 70 Ykahs. BEDFORD. 
ir©rt*, 6 acre*. 


3IOOO IN USE 

U5T5. ON APPLICATION 


•BURTON ST.. HULL. Estab. 1843.' 


Tf\c pioneer of cheap, simple and effective 
healing for small greenhouses. Complete 
Apparatus from £ 4 4 0 The immense sale 
of this boiler, and its numerous imitations 
arc the best testimony of its undoubted success 


FLOWER SHOW FIXTURES, 


SEPTEMBER. 

September 24.—National Chrysanthemum Society’* Execu¬ 
tive Committee; National Chrysanthe¬ 
mum Society's Floral Committee. 

25.—Royal Horticultural Society’s Vegetable 
Show. 

OCTOBER. 

October 2.—Royal Horticultural Society’s Fruit Show (2 
days). 

,, 8.—National Chrysanthemum Society’s Floral 

Committee. 

„ 9.—Royal Horticultural Society’s Committees. 

23.—National Chrysanthemum Society’s Executive 
Committee; National Chrysanthemum 
Society's Floral Committee. 

,, 23.—Royal Horticultural Society’s Committees. 

1 , 29— National Chrysanthemum Society’s Floral 

Committee. - 


LOUCH B OROUG H • LEICE STERSH ift E' 
[London Off.c- . 12 2 VICTORIA ST - S W 


BEAUTIFUL 


25 Years’ Record 


Chatham, 

25th August, 19H. 

Dear Sir*, 

Will you kindly send me 
a No. 2 Greenhouse Boiler to 
replace one of yours irhich has 
been in use for the past 25 

yoars. 

Yours faithfully, 

W. A. H. 


SCREENS AND SCRAP BOOKS. 


Size 12 inches by 9$ inches. 

Very suitable for framing or keeping in 
Portfolios for Students and others. 


Illustrated Price List Free. 


NOVEMBER. 

Noyember 6.—Royal Horticultural Society’s Committees; 

National Chrysanthemum Society's 
Autumn Show (provisional date), Floral 
Committee. 

„ 19.—National Chrysanthemum Society's Execu¬ 

tive Committee; National Chrysanthe¬ 
mum Society's Floral Committee. 

„ 20.—Royal Horticultural Society’s Committees. 

DECEMBER. 

December 3.—National Chrysanthemum Society's Floral 
Committee. 

„ 4.— Royal Horticultural Society's Committees. 

„ 17 —National Chrysanthemum Society's Execu¬ 

tive Committee. 


Thos.W. ROBINSON, ltd. 

Dennis Iron Works, 

STOURBRIDGE. 


3 Specimen Copies, 6d.; 12 for 1/6 
25 for 3/-; 50 for 5/6; 100 for 1ft- 


All post free. Well assorted, or customers' om 

selection. Specimen plaits post free, 3d. 


Address: MANAGER, 

63, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C 2. 


We shall be glad if Secretaries of Horticul¬ 
tural Societies will kindly send the dates of 
their various shows to Editor , Gardening Illus¬ 
trated, 63, Lincoln's Inn Fields , London, W. C.2. 


StRAwaow CeewcAi C* iw raQpeeN Victo«,a St lohdoi 


A DICTIONARY of ENGLISH NAMES of 

•fL PLANTS —In two Ports: English-Latin and Latin- 
English. lly Win. Miller. 12s. ; post free, 12s. 6d. "A wrrk 
of value which extends over a large held, including cnlti- 
rated native and foreign plants, trees and shrubs ."—Tima 
—PUBLISHED. 63. Lincoln s Inn Fields, London, W.G1 


Advertisement Rates 


-pXPERIENCED GARDENER required, 

Assistance given. State wages and qualiticatii 
Apply—J. M. MASON, Beckington, Bath. 


Scale of Charges for 
Advertisements in 

GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 


If you are interested in this week’s 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


please order the paper through your local Newsagent, or direct by post 
from the Publisher, at 63, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C. 2. 

The cost is 2d. weekly ; or by post for three months, 2/6; six 
months, 5/-; twelvemonths, 10/-; for Abroad, 12/-. Annual subscribers 
will receive the year’s complete Index to the volume free of charge. 


Line Advertisements. - Single insertion*. 9d 
line, minimum three lines (about twenty words fill the 
three lines, and nine words each additional line) F 
page, if guaranteed, Is. per line. No reduction for aerie 

• Gerais for Display Advertisements, 10*. 

inch (reduction for senes). 

Advertisers not having a regular account at the o 
must accompany their orders with remittance. Orders 
advertisement copy should be addressed— 


MANAGER, 

63, LINCOLN'S INN FIELDS, LONDON, W.C. 2 


To Publisher or Newsagent :— 

Please deliver 11 Gardening Illustrated f1 weekly for which I 
enclose _ 


yiNES AND VINE CULTURE.—By A. F. 

u B ®f ron . y.M.H. (late Superintendent of the Royal 
Horticultural Society s Gardens). Illustrated. Price 5s 
net; post free, 5s. 6d. Fifth edition. Describes and IUus- 
tratesthe Latest Grape Culture.-MANAGER, 63, Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, London. W.C. 2 . 


Name 


QREMATIONatGOLDER’SGREEN,N.W., 

WOKING.-Large chapels, organ. Provision tor 
h?,?? 8 i lt rk° f Um . H ’ R ' ,d , for ,u °numents. I^ss costly than 
CRFM A Ti C nv t Vo bo °^« 0t L ree on a PP |icat «°n to-LONDON 


Address (in full) 


CREMATION CO., 324. Regent-street’’W." Telegrams’ 
C re matorium, London.” Telephone, 1907 Gerrard. 

THE APPLE in ORCHARD and GARDEN. 

fu " a f count of lLa culture, with special 
a Cookery Price 6d.; by post, 8i. - 

1 U BUSHEL. 63. Lincolns Inn Fields. W.C 2 


Printed and Published by the Proprietor, W. Robinson, at the Office, 63, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, W.0.1 
September 22, 1917. Telephone: Uolborn 73L 
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BERNARD SHAW AS A FOOD 
REFORMER. 

He writes an article to the Vegetarian, 
the editor of which journal starts him off 
with these words :— 

We are favoured this month with a 
special article from the brilliant pen 
of Mr. Bernard Shaw, who, in spite 
of all temptations to take to other 
rations, is still a vegetarian, and so 
living and moving and having his 
being, sets a notable individualistic 
aud idealistic example to the literary 
world. 

After this exuberant lead off we looked 
for something, and found not a word to 
throw the slightest light on a very great 
question; nothing but the author’s way 
of showing what a clever fellow he 
is and what fools all the rest are. Any 
strength of head or body he has he owes 
to the simple food of the Irish farm¬ 
house, and he does not tell us a word 
about it. Many great men and valued 
servants of the State were brought up in 
the same w r ay, and the fact was worth a 
thought. There is not a trace of Irish 
wit or humour in Bernard, but as a 
paradox monger he is great among his 
countrymen. 

The one glimmer of light in the article, 
and that told in a Shawian way. not in 
the direct speech of Cobbet, is that foods 
of vegetable origin are not all good. 
That is true, and one of the things vege¬ 
tarians should learn to begin with. Wood, 
copse, and field, and even our markets, 
have many poisons, and deadly ones. 
The late Sir Henry Thompson formed a 
museum of the stones he cut out of the 
bodies of emperors, kings, and com¬ 
moners—-stones that never should have 
been there. These stones out of place are 
formed by acids in the blood, and he 
proved that the worst form of this acid 
wan the common market Strawberry, a 
showy fruit of Chilian origin that gets a 
quite undue amount of space in our 
gardens. Then look at the things that 
seem harmless piled up in the green¬ 
grocer’s shop—coarse, dung-grown Cab¬ 
bages and soapy Potatoes, both poor food 
and not to be compared for an instant in 
value with good cereal or fruit food. On 
the least valuable form of human food is 
based the name vegetarian, a misleading 
term, and which leaves out the far more 
noble foods that offer such a rich choice 
to the fowl reformer. 

1. —Fruits of the earth, the essential 
food for man—classed as a frugivore by 
Cuvier, Owen, and others. 

2. —Cereals of our own regions and the 
tropics, the greatest gift of our earth 
mother. 

3. —Pulse, a vast source of food when 
well cooked. There are millions of acres 
grown in India-and other lands of kinds 
we rarely hear of. 

4. —Nuts. Precious food, not as yet 
fully valued, and the best are not yet in 
common use, but delicious as they are 
borne by the tree, although some require 
grinding. 

5. —Roots. A great source of food, both 
in northern and tropical countries, where, 
under the name “ Yam,” various useful 
foods are grouped. 

C.—Lastly we have/flife green thijga of 
the garden, useful q^o[|^ fAriaRyng 


more care in their selection and cooking 
than the nobler cereals and fruits require. 

Mr. Arnold Hills, who believes in the 
flashing head lines of the American 
journalist, uses one over Mr. Shaw’s 
article—” * Wanted : A 'Revised Propa¬ 
ganda of Vegetarianism.’ By George 
Bernard Shaw ”—but there is not one 
word in the article to justify such a 
wording. I have shown that the vege¬ 
tarian in adopting the wrong name 
weakens his own case; that the cookery 
in the vegetarian restaurants is atrocious, 
and that the vegetarian papers are usu¬ 
ally devoid of any practical aid, being 
mostly made up of gassy talk of meetings. 

W. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Lilies of the Valley for the wild garden. 

—I'was much interested in the description 
as to Lilies of the Valley fruiting in a 
wild garden. Can any reader who knows 
tell me the best form for naturalising? 
Does the Fortin variety thrive and fruit 
well, or is it the one sold as Victoria that 
is best? It is pleasant to see a plant that 
has charmed our eyes in the spring bril¬ 
liant with fruit in the fall.—W. 

-Although the Lily of the Valley 

seems shy in setting fruit, the latter is 
very beautiful in the wild garden at this 
season. Here, where we have the plant 
naturalised among creeping Ivy, the leaf¬ 
less stems, each bearing six to ten bright 
scarlet berries, make a brilliant patch of 
colour against the rich green carpeting. 
These fruits are often half an inch in 
diameter and of as fine a colour as those 
of the wild Arum, w’hich ripen at the same 
time.— Garden. 

A note from Cornwall. —Pelargoniums 
are usually regarded as very susceptible 
to frost, but a show variety which I left 
out all winter, and which to all appear¬ 
ance had perished, has recently thrown 
up a fresh stem. Many persons lost their 
shrubby Veronicas, but I have some on 
top of an exposed fence quite untouched 
by the frost. It Is hard to account for 
these matters.— W. J. Farmer. 

Cynogl 08 sum amablle.— Your commen¬ 
dation of this Hound’s-tongue (page 501) is 
well deserved, for it is a charming 
autumn flower; but it has one objection¬ 
able property. It produces innumerable 
burrs of a peculiarly adhesive character, 
which, when they get into the hair of a 
dog or the fur of a cat, cause Intolerable 
irritation, and cannot be got rid of save 
by cutting off the hair or fur.— Herbert 
Maxwell, M on re ith. 

The Vlrgln’8 Bower In a hedgerow.—A 

misprint appears in the note on this 
in the issue of September 22ml (page 
515). Plashing, the local term for the 
periodical cutting down of the hedgerow- 
in the forest district, was mistaken for 
planting. Clematis Viticella was sown 
in the hedgerow when that was being 
formed of Quick, Sw-eet Brier, and 
Quince. It came up freely, varied a little 
in colour, takes no harm from the plash¬ 
ing, and throws a delicate lace-work of 
its flowers over the hedgerow every year. 
— W. 


A sand Verbena (Abronia uinbellata).— 
With a never satisfied longing for the 
pretty Californian flowers, I keep on, and 
this year gave the above-named the 
warmest corner and soil full of burnt 
refuse, but the cold was against it, and 
the little umbels only opened in mid- 
September. It is of little use to fight 
against climate, and these plants cannot, 
I fear, be growui w-ell in ours.—W. 

Crinums at St. Mary’s Isle _It may 

interest Mr. Arnott to learn that a week 
ago the Crinums at St. Mary’s Isle were 
in full bloom. One point is worthy of 
mention: There was a change of gar¬ 
deners in 191ff, and owing to this the 
covering of the Crinums, as practised by 
the late Mr. Jeffrey, w r as overlooked. The 
winter of 1910-17 was very severe, but the 
Crinums have not, apparently, suffered in 
the slightest degree. In the same border 
—sheltered by a conservatory—large 
pieces of Agapanthus uinbellatus were at 
the same time flowering well.—W. McG. 

Mignonette destroyers.— Hitherto, and 
nearly every year, my plants of this were 
attacked at the root, and shrivelled away, 
some beds being wholly destroyed 1 and 
others escaping, so I sowed in different 
beds, hoping to baffle the enemy. This 
year a different pest is seen. The whole 
of the leaves of the plant and the 
flowers, too, are cleared off the root, the 
skeletons of Mignonette standing clear. 

I have hitherto troubled very little about 
insect enemies, and often escape their 
attention, but the constant loss of‘this 
favourite leads me to ask your readers for 
a remedy or even the name of the creatures 
that get a living in such dishonourable 
ways.—W. 

Botanists and colour of flowers.— Mr. 

H. Stuart Thompson says a few words 
about this in The Garden, which are quite 
true and apt :— 

Sir J. D. Hooker, in his “ Student’s 
Flora,” shows clearly that many of 
his descriptions were drawn from 
herbarium specimens, and that often 
he could not have seen the living 
plant. To dip at random into that 
book, it appears that he did not at¬ 
tempt to define the exquisite colour 
of Geranium pratense (when the sun 
shines through it the blue appears 
aglow with red), or of Gentiana 
Amarella and G. germanica ; and of 
G. Pneumonanthe all he says is 
“corolla bright blue inside.” Again, 
Yicia Cracca “bright blue” (!), V. 
sylvatica “white with blue veins” 
(still in blossom on September 1 and 
the markings are, as usual, pale 
purple or mauve), V. sativa “ pale 
purple ” (usually a vivid purple-red 
and often crimson). French botanical 
and horticultural books are often un¬ 
satisfactory in regard to colour : 

“ bleu ” and “ violet ” are used in the 
vaguest way. 

[Botanists are too much indoors, and 
ate often mistaken as to the stature of 
trees. Botany and gardening are t wo 
wholly distinct things, and progress is much 
impeded hy confusing them. Bentham 
states the Juniper is 4 feet high, though 
in Surrey , the county in which he wrote, 
there arc many wild trees over 20 feet 
high. Too much'.at the iiesk and among 
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AUTUMN-RAISED CAULIFLOWERS. 
Many will, about tbis time, bo pricking off 
seedling Cauliflowers into their winter 
quarters, whether In frames or in a shel¬ 
tered position out of doors. Of the value 
of such plants when they come through the 
winter there can be only one opinion, but 
it is to be feared there are, annually, 
more plants lost than survive to be of any 
use. It is not difficult to assign a reason 
for these failures. While the Cauliflower 
is tender, it is slightly hardier than is 
generally supposed, and, in a young state, 
will bear with impunity a few degrees 
of frost. I am certain that the practice of 
pricking off seedling Cauliflowers into 
ltfirtly exhausted hotbeds at this time is 
responsible for many losses. The roots get 
quickly to work in the gentle bottom heat, 
top growth is also hastened, and then, 
when the heat declines, come the damp and 
foggy days of November and December. 
The stamina of the plants is weakened by 
early growth; they are unable to maintain 
progress, or even to remain stationary, 
but sijeedily collapse. 

When frames are utilised for the winter¬ 
ing of seedling Cauliflowers the following 
is a much more practical way, and one 
which will be found to give excellent, 
sturdy plants wlien planting time again 
comes round. Level the bottom of the 
frame, and place a lajer of well-rotted 
manure equally over it. Beat or tread this 
until it is quite firm, and about 3 inches or 
4 inches in depth when so firmed. On the 
lop of this place the same thickness, or a 
little more, of a good, holding soil. This 
may be composed of three parts of old 
loam and a part of leaf-mould and horse- 
droppings combined. The compost should 
also be made fairly firm by beating, re¬ 
membering that a firm root-run makes for 
thrifty growth. The prospective grower 
ought not to permit himself to lie tempted 
into using old potting soil in the forma¬ 
tion of the bed. I fear gardeners are, as 
a body, rather too fond of that material 
which does not permit of plants being 
lifted with a ball. Trick off the seedlings 
at a distance of 4 inches each way, and 
water carefully. Although frame protec¬ 
tion is given there must be no coddling. 
Keep the sashes off as long as may be done 
with safety, except, of course, during 
heavy rains. Should the winter be frosty 
protection must, of course, be given, by 
matting the sashes, but as soon as they 
can lie dispensed with expose the young 
plants to the light. In wintering Cauli¬ 
flower plants in the open I am quite satis¬ 
fied with those put out along a south w r all, 
or in front of a greenhouse wall. Except 
in very severe winters a few Spruce 
branches stuck through the lied at inter¬ 
vals provide quite sufficient protection. 

A Scottish Gardener. 


POTATO DISEASE. 

The stormy weather so prevalent of late 
has brought on the much dreaded disease, 
and its continuance is aiding its develop¬ 
ment. The spraying of the Potato crops 
has not, in this locality at any rate, been 
practised so zealously as it might be, and 
though there are no reports bearing on 
the prospects of sprayed and unsprayed 
plots, there are rumours that spraying has 
not proved a deterrent against the disease. 
It is true the continuously stormy weather 
has been a great hindrance against its 
effectiveness, for in many cases an applica¬ 
tion of liquid or dry powder spray has been 
followed by heavy rain. It is early to 
tell to what extent the ravages of disease 
will reduce the crpj^ but the present out- 
k>o|£ is certainlyjhot m*|iirbiy lljhe early 


kinds would have been sufficiently matured 
for lifting before there w T ere serious signs 
of disease, and the second earlies, like 
British Queen, can be lifted quite safely 
for storing before there is any sign of leaf 
trouble, or even natural maturity. As a 
preventive measure against disease attack 
all our British Queen Potatoes had the 
haulm removed and wheeled away, and 
lifting followed as speedily as circum¬ 
stances permitted. Among these has been 
found only an occasional tuber with signs 
of disease, and such are carefully removed 
from the store. It is claimed that dry, 
pow T dery lime sprinkled over the tubers as 
they are brought Into the store is a means 
of safety; certainly it would help to dry 
the 'tubers should lifting follow rain¬ 
storms, causing much soil to adhere. I 
am of the opinion that in the course of 
lifting it is unwise to place them at once 
into a large heap, for it lias been found 
that if there are disease spores present 
they rapidly develop when aided by heat¬ 
ing, which occurs in a large body of 
tubers, even if the ground should be dry 
at the time. Some persons advocate the 
practice of leaving the tubers on the 
ground for the purpose of hardening the 
skins. This has proved in many cases a 
fateful policy. I can recall an instance 
only last year where this was done. The 
result was that almost the whole crop was 
lost by disease. Rain followed the lifting, 
and much hindered the storing, the added 
moisture and adhering soil causing them 
to heat when put into a heap. 

I have now for some years, in dealing with 
the first earlies, separated the seed from 
the ware at digging time, employing home¬ 
made storing-boxes which can be stood 
one ui>on the other, and in these the seed 
is at once placed and put under cover. In 
these they can be left uridisturbed until 
the winter, when they need preparation 
for sprouting. The maincrop and late 
sorts are also similarly treated, except 
that, instead of boxes, they are put into 
bags. These go into an open-fronted sh£d, 
and are covered with hay, and mats or 
sacks should the w r eather be frosty later 
on. In mild w'eather they are not so 
covered. Kept cool there is not the ten¬ 
dency to start into growth as occurs when 
stored away, ware and seed together. 
Stored in this way, too, they are much 
more convenient to handle, and if there 
are any diseased tubers such are easily 
turned out of bags and the bad ones re¬ 
moved. W. S. 

lFifo. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Allotment holder fined. —Proceedings 
were taken on Friday, August 31st, by the 
Board of Agriculture at Walsall against a 
railwayman for having failed to notify 
wart disease among the Potatoes on his 
allotment. It was stated that a sub-in¬ 
spector heard people talking of the ease, 
and found the disease, but the defendant 
said that he was not skilled in gardening 
and that he did not know it was his duty 
to notify the authorities. As it was the 
first case of the kind in Walsall, the Bench 
ordered the payment of a fine of 5s. The 
defendant said that the shopkeeper from 
whom lie obtained the seed Potatoes ought 
to have been the person summoned. 

Increased food production.— While look¬ 
ing round the cottage gardens on St. 
Mary’s Isle estate, in connection with the 
prizes given annually by the Countess of 
Selkirk, Balmao, I was particularly struck 
by the increased area under vegetable 
-crops. Not an inch w’as wasted, and some 
gardens were already occupied by second 
crops. Flowers, for the time being, have 
been relegated to the background, although 
old favourites found places in less con¬ 
spicuous jiositions than formerly in most 


of the gardens. One ingenious competitor, 
usually well to the fore with flowers, had 
utilised his principal flower-bed in a way 
which combined a certain decorative idea 
with utility. The bed had an edging of 
Carrots, next came a line of a good dark- 
foliaged Beet, while the centre of the bed 
was occupied by well-grown Onions. 
Another bed was filled with Leeks, with 
an edging of Lettuces; indeed, the whole 
garden suggested that some thought had 
been devoted to appearance as well as to 
usefulness. In all the gardens visited— 
between thirty and forty—the crops were 
distinctly in advance of those of former 
years, and there was a gratifying and total 
absence, so far, of rotato disease.—W. 
McG., Balmae. 

Potash and Potatoes.— The inability to 
obtain sulphate of potash at anything like 
a reasonable price prevented many from 
using it last spring, but there were others 
who took care to provide themselves with 
the next best substitute, viz., ashes from 
wood, hedge clippings, Bracken, and gar¬ 
den refuse generally. Such material is a 
great asset to all Potato growers. I have 
just lifted some rows of British Queen, an 
okl second early, and the crop where there 
was plenty of wood-ashes has been an 
abundant one, many roots furnishing 4 lb. 
and 5 lb. of good, sound tulxrs. New 
growers should make the best j possible use 
of all their garden refuse this autumn, 
first spreading it out to dry and burning 
it, and then collecting the ashes and keep¬ 
ing them where they will be dry until next 
spring. Some whom I know recommend 
digging the ashes in the autumn into 
ground to be occupied with Potatoes next 
year, but I find that it is more profitable 
to plant the tubers in the ashes in April. 
Any old Pea or Bean sticks, Potato haulm, 
and the general clearance of a garden that 
will burn and provide ashes should lie 
turned to good account now. Nothing need 
be wasted.— Leahurst. 

Lifting and storing Potatoes.— After the 
recent heavy rains all Potatoes which have 
ceased growing should be lifted and stoned, 
otherwise there is a risk of their starting 
to grow r again and the eating qualities of 
the tubers spoilt. Lifting should, there¬ 
fore, be done as soon as the soil is in work¬ 
ing order, allowing the tubers to lie on the 
surface long enough, when jiossible, to be¬ 
come quite dry before storing them. All 
the larger-sized tubers or ware should h- 
picked out first, and those 1 required- for 
planting, keeping them separate. Where a 
proper store for roots Is provided nothing 
remains to be done but to place them in the 
bins, but for the present too large a quan¬ 
tity should not be put into each bin in case 
the tubers should start sweating and heat¬ 
ing. After they become thoroughly cooled 
down they can lie overhauled to stn* if any 
diseased tubers are present, and can then, 
if necessary, be stored away in greater 
bulk in eacli bin. Seed tubers keep better 
if laid out much more thinly on latticed 
shelves until the end of the year. Storing 
may also be done in outhouses or cellars if 
dry, cool, and frost-proof. Failing either 
of the foregoing conveniences, the only 
thing is to clamp them outdoors. When' 
several varieties are grown it is best t<> 
make a separate clamp of each, then there 
is no risk of their getting mixed, but, apart 
from this, two or throe small clamps are 
better than one large one in ease of heat¬ 
ing setting in. The clamps should l>e venti¬ 
lated by putting in drain-pipes in a hori¬ 
zontal position on either side of each, 
clamp, two to each. The tubers should be 
both laid on and covered with straw or 
Bracken before being covered w ith a good 
thickness of soil. This should be beaten 
firm and left with a smooth surface to shed 
off rain.—A. \\\ 
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FRUIT. 

THE LOGANBERRY. 

As the following notes are based on a con¬ 
siderable experience of this plant they 
may, perhaps, be of interest. I consider 
the description of this fruit by a recent 
contributor as “ trashy ” wholly un¬ 
justified, that is, if he refers to the true 
Loganberry, for there are, as is well 
known, spurious specimens of no value. 
Grown on a south wall the fruit ripens at 
the opening of July; on a cold wall it 
comes in nearly three weeks later and 
lasts into September. Used from the tree, 
even south wall fruit is of little value— 
short of full ri])e it is too acid, while when 
“ purple ripe ” it is luscious and not very 
attractive in flavour. When just “ red 
ripe,” however, and used with cream and 


10 feet or 12 feet, nor should the vertical 
height in training exceed about 9 feet. 
Some time ago one of your correspondents 
complained that, while his Loganberries 
had splendid young canes, the fruiting of 
these next season proved most disappoint¬ 
ing. 

I have seen this frequently, and experi¬ 
ence has satisfied me that over-extension 
and excessive vertical height produce this 
result. I now limit the growths to three 
or four young canes to a plant, stopping 
these at 10 feet or 12 feet. I fill available 
space with the side shoots from these, 
stopping such shoots at 5 feet or 0 feet. I 
find that these shoots fruit very heavily. 
Immediately the fruiting is over I cut 
out the canes that fruited and tie in 
tlie new canes to the wall. In doing 
this I find it important to avoid giving any 
substantially new “ bend ” to the canes, as 



Philadelphus Voie Lactce , in Dr, Wallis's garden at East Grinstead. 


a sprinkling of dessert sugar, I consider it 
siii>erior to the Raspberry. While possess¬ 
ing the full Raspberry flavour, it is richer 
and brisker. For preserves, again, I look 
on it as far superior to the Raspberry, 
which latter needs the addition of Red 
Currant juice to correct its suggestion of 
mawkishness. Mixed with an equal 
weight of Apple, \vith £ lb. of sugar to each 
pound of the mixture, the result is a most 
delicious preserve with the full Raspberry 
flavour. As to 

Culture, detailed instruction has not 
been available from any source. I have 
proved again and again that the directions 


to allow the young canes to extend to the 
utmost length is wrong. While the outer 
parts of such growths invariably give poor 
results themselves, they prejudice the 
lower growths, so that several feet from 
the root up may be actually bare. I find 


that the growth 
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this invariably prejudices the fruiting. 

The study of the growth of the Black¬ 
berry in our lanes and hedgerows seems to 
give valuable suggestions in this connec¬ 
tion generally. Charles Y. Hickik. 

Shannon Lawn , Glin, Co. Limerick. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Pear-tree not fruiting. —I have in my 
garden a Pear-tree which I am told has 
never borne fruit, or even blossom, for 
several years. It is full of thorns like the 
enclosed. Is it worth saving? As the 
tree has a flue trunk, it could be used to 
graft another variety of Pear on to. 
What do you think? I have dug down 
deeply around it, and find that surface 
fruiting roots are practically non-existent. 
—A. Hickmott. 

[We should say from the specimen piece 
of wood sent that the tree is of the wild 
species and not a cultivated variety. If in 


robust health you may cut it back in 
January next, and graft any variety of 
Pear you may wish on it in March or early 
in April next year. If, on the other hand, 
it is aged and wanting in vigour, it would 
not be worth troubling about; in fact, it 
would be best grubbed, planting in its place 
another fruit-tree, such as an Apple or 
Plum. If, as we surmise, it is the wild 
Pear, you would not be likely to find any 
surface roots.] 

Gathering fruit.— Any fruit ripe, or ap¬ 
proaching the ripening stage, must be in¬ 
spected daily. Peaches on walls especially 
require regular attention. The crop of 
Gooseberries has been enormous, and the 
season has been a prolonged one. There 
still remains a considerable quantity of the 
later varieties, chiefly red ones. At one 
time it was thought likely that Raspberries 
would not be of their usual high quality, 
but they have turned out well, and, as in 
the case of Gooseberries, the season has 
been extended over a longer period than 
usual. Morello Cherries are now quite 
ripe, and are being picked as required for 
Various purposes. Apples will only be a 
very moderate crop, although some trees 
are heavily laden. The Plum crop is more 
satisfactory, although Pears are (for 
these gardens) rather indifferent.— Scot. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

PHILADELPHUS VOIE LACTEE. 
This is one of the many hybrid Mock 
Oranges raised by M. Lemoine, P. iniero- 
phyllus having been probably one of the 
parents. The flowers are fairly large, 
single and pure white, with a cluster of 
yellow stamens. It somewhat resembles 
Bouquet Blanc, but, as seen growing, it is 
more vigorous. It was given an Award 
of Merit by the Royal Horticultural 
Society on June 18th, 1912. 

Dr. Wallis, in whose interesting garden 
at Old Stone House, East Grinstead, the 
photograph from which our illustration 
was prepared was taken, writes as 
follows:— 

This is a valuable addition to the 
Mock Oranges, the pure white flowers 
with their bunch of yellow anthers 
very like those of the Carpentaria. 
The plant blooms in June and the 
flowers are fragrant. The illustration 
shows a plant about five years old. It 
has made a nice bush between 5 feet 
and G feet high. 


HARDY AMERICAN DWARF 
EVERGREENS. 

The Heath family is especially rich in 
evergreen ground-covers contributing at 
least seventeen species native of the north¬ 
eastern states and eastern Canada. 

Bearberry (Arctostaphyloe Uva-ursi) is 
perhaps the finest of all evergreen ground- 
cover plants for dry, sandy soil. Growing 
wild on the sandy wastes and Pine-barrens 
of New Jersey, Long Island, and along the 
shores of Cape Cod, it covers thousands of 
acres of cheerless sand witli a veritable 
carpet of shining green. The long Vine¬ 
like runners reach out over the ground, 
and in a short time cover it entirely. In 
the spring the inconspicuous pink and 
white flowers can be found hidden among 
the leaves, and later on the crimson berries 
are very noticeable. The Bearberry is 
used as a cover plant on dry banks, under 
shrubbery, or as an edging plant along a 
border it does admirably. If planted in a 
lime-soil country it must have soil speci¬ 
ally prepared, as is the case with nearly 
all ericaceous plants. 

Box Huckleberry (Gaylussacia brachy- 
cera) is a low,je^rgreen shrub with creep- 
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ing branches. The leaves somewhat 
resemble those of the common Boxwood. 
This is a beautiful evergreen, very closely 
related to the Bearberry and a coming 
plant for gardens and rockeries. It is re¬ 
ported as native in three states and should 
soon be available to our gardens. 

Mountain Cranberry (Vaccinlum Vitis- 
idaea), a native of Arctic America and 
south through the New England States to 
Massachusetts, forms dense, low mats of 
dark lustrous green. It is especially 
suited to dry, rocky banks. 

Boa Rosemary (Andromeda glauco- 
pliylla and A. polifolia), besides being 
good cover plants are very showy in flower 
and the glossy white underside of the 
leaves is very distinct. The small pinkish- 
white flowers, borne in graceful terminal 
clusters, are very attractive. The Andro- 
medas are adapted for rockery and border 
planting. 

Fetter Bush (Leucothoe Catesbmi) is 
one of the few of our native plants that 
has had the recognition it deserves. It, 
however, lias never been extensively 
planted as a ground-cover, but more often 
a.? a border plant in front of Rhododen¬ 
drons to hide that “ leggy ” appearance of 
the long stems. The lavender and purple 
autumn and winter colouring of the Fetter 
Bush is in marked contrast to the heavy 
green of other broad-leaved evergreens. 

Sheep Laurel (Kalmia angustifolia), a 
plant seldom more than 2 feet high, forms 
broad stretches of green covering through 
the woods. It is well worth planting not 
only for the evergreen effect it gives, but 
also for the delicate crimson flowers it 
produces in June. 

Sand Myrtle (Leiophyllum buxifolium) 
and Labrador Tea (Ledum groenlandi- 
c'lim) are very similar in all respects. 
They have clustered flowers and charac¬ 
teristic rusty wool covering of the under¬ 
side of the leaves. Few plants have more 
delightfully delicate flowers. 

Trailing Arbutus (Epigtea repens) and 
the Wintergreen (Gaultheria procum- 
bens) are known to everyone, but they are 
seldom seen in cultivation. And yet they 
are both low evergreens and are natural 
cover plants. 

Shin Leaf (Pyrola) and the Prince’s 
Pine (Chimaphila) are low evergreen herbs 
nearly herbaceous. The flowers of the 
Shin Leaf are particularly showy for so 
small a plant. The variegated leaves of 
the Prince’s Pine are remarkably hand¬ 
some, especially against a background of 
fallen autumn leaves. 

Creeping Snowberry (Chiogenes hispi- 
dula) is a creeping evergreen with very 
slender trailing branches. It is a very 
good grouud-cover, but preferably a rock 
garden plant, where it will carpet the 
rocks and earth very effectively.—E. H. 
Costich in Garden Magazine. 


SHRUBS AND TREES FOR TOWN 
PLANTING. 


The note in Gardening of September 1st 
on the above subject is interesting and in¬ 
structive, giving as it does a very nice 
variety from which a selection may be 
made for large or small gardens by town 
dwellers who are lovers of flowering sum¬ 
mer-leafing shrubs. Evergreens are not so 
happy in such gardens, the deposit during 
the autumn and winter months from dust 
and smoke tending to disfigure the foliage. 
About the best of this type are three of 
the Berberis family—B. Aquifollum, B. 
Darwini, and B. stenophylla—Choieya 
ternata, and Rosemary. The two latter 
should be planted in a light loam with 
which a fair proportion of brick rubbish 
has been incorporated. 
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The mention of shrubs leads to trees and 
the reflection that the selection of these for 
a town garden and street planting is often 
very injudiciously made. Anything, for 
instance, with very heavy foliage and bear¬ 
ing fruit likely to attract stones and sticks, 
like the Horse Chestnut or Walnut, should 
be barred, also those requiring severe 
annual pruning to keep them within bounds 
or subject to insect attack of a nature that 
causes disfiguration of the foliage and early 
leaf-fall. Except for very wide streets 
and large gardens all trees should be of 
medium height and the foliage of a light 
character, the leaf either small, or, if 
large, sufficiently cut to admit of a free 
passage of light. The Mountain Ash, 
especially the variety asplenifolia, is one 
of the best trees for the purpose. The 
berries are an attraction, but birds gener¬ 
ally account for them quite early in the 
season. A still better tree is the common 
False Acacia, beautiful alike in summer 
and winter, while the wild and Bird 
Cherries (especially the latter) are also 
good. 

It has often struck me that some of the 
less known trees, such as Ailanthus, 
Gingko biloba, Gymnocladus canadensis, 
and the Pear-shaped Service, would be ad¬ 
mirably adapted for the purpose, and give 
a very pleasing change. These are all 
trees of upright growth, and take up com¬ 
paratively little space in proportion to the 
height. The only objection to the Service- 
tree is that after coming to maturity it 
bears annually a crop of small fruit which 
makes a mess on the street and side path 
unless cleared away promptly. Care must 
be taken to plant the Pear-shaped variety; 
the Apple-shaped tree (maliformis) is of 
much more spreading habit, and, con¬ 
sequently, not so well adapted for the pur¬ 
pose. E. B. S. 

Hardvnc h. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The Honeysuckles. — Although it can 
hardly be called a showy climber, the com¬ 
bination of flower and perfume makes 
Lonicera Halleana a welcome tenant on 
porch, trellis, pergola, and places of simi¬ 
lar character, and when, as is the case this 
season, the plants are flowering very freely, 
the various shades of white, pale and 
deeper yellow in expanding, fully open, 
and decaying blooms render the plant very 
attractive. So far as my own plant (a 
large one covering a porch) was concerned, 
I began to think it was quite gone. The 
situation is exposed, and it w T as so badly 
cut that there was little sign of life, but 
it broke away freely with the advent of 
warmer weather, and has never flowered 
so well and continuously as during the 
present year. With the opening of the 
door the welcome perfume is wefted 
through the house. In connection with 
another Honeysuckle, the Dutch variety of 
Periclymenum, I had a note in Gardening 
last year on the difficulty in some seasons 
of getting either growth or flower, owing 
to persistent attacks of aphis. For this 
reason I moved a plant from the wall of 
the dwelling-house and put it at the base 
of an old spreading Apple-tree. Here it 
seems quite at home, has found its way 
along some of the branches, has been free 
from aphis, and has flowered well. As a 
matter of fact, the Honeysuckles, in com¬ 
mon with other climbers, are not good well 
plants, and are seen at their best where 
they can ramble over something sufficiently 
strong to support them, and require no 
tacking or tying. If one can get a big, 
old, spreading tree it is a good x>lan to put 
in a couple of plants respectively of the 
Dutch and Late Dutch, the flowering sea¬ 
son under these conditions being consider¬ 
ably prolonged— E. B. S., Hardwick. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

THE BEST DELPHINIUMS 
(Reply to “ S.”). 

It is somew'hat difficult to select six of the 
best Delphiniums of to-day without know¬ 
ing the likes or dislikes of the individual 
as to colour, singleness or doubleness, and 
the like. The dozen or so sorts named 
below, however, I consider indispensable 
and fit to be included in any collection. 
During recent years the greatest colour 
advance has been among the mauve, 
lavender, and heliotrope shades, and of 
these to-day several are of the highest 
ornamental value, with, to boot, excellent 
constitutions. Of those named, some are 
new and high-priced. The dominant 
colour only is given. 

Chantry Queen.* —Deep lavender, black 
centre ; semi-double; 4| feet. 

Lavanda.* —Rosy-lavender, small white 
centre; 5 feet. 

Lord Lansdowne.* —Intense deep blue, 
white eye ; 4$ feet. 

Mrs. A. J . 4 Watson.*—D eep mauve, 
black centre ; G feet. This variety always 
attracts attention. 

Belladonna grandifloba. —A plant for 
everybody. 

Colonel Sir Wyndham Murray.—R ich 
bright blue, pure w r hite centre. A lovely 
bit of colour. 5$ feet. 

Capri. —Sky-blue, free, and branching. 
Considered the best sky-blue single. 

Harry Smetham.— Rich porcelain-blue, 
very effective colour; spike rather close 
and columnar, otherwise a gem. 

Lamartine. —Single dark blue; fine 
companion to Capri. 

Lizzie Van Veen.— Clear Cambridge- 
blue ; excellent; 5J feet. 

Moerheimi. —White ; 4 feet; habit like 
Capri. 

Persimmon. —One of the best pale-blue 
singles, and cheap withal. 3£ feet. 

Rev. E. Lascelles. —Bright Imperial- 
blue, conspicuous white centre; semi¬ 
double ; feet. One of the most popular. 

Statuaire Rude.* —Soft heliotrope; a 
handsome variety and quite unique; 
5* feet. 

Those marked with an asterisk are new. 
As to the 

Planting of these Larkspurs, I con¬ 
sider March the best of all for the work, 
the ground having been deeply trenched 
and enriched previously. On well- 
drained soils of light or medium texture 
the planting may be done at other seasons, 
though not later than mid-October prefer¬ 
ably. For all clay soils the early part of 
the year is unquestionably the best. 

E. H. Jenkins. 


THALICTRUM DIPTEROCARPUM. 
[To the Editor of Gardening Illustrated.] 

Referring to “ WVs ” note in your issue 
of September 1st, one of the advantages of 
this Meadow Rue is that it seems to do 
well in heavy clay soil. Some of my plants 
on the Dorset coast last year were 6 feet 
high. The seed is freely produced and can 
be sown In the open, though when the 
young plants die down a little covering is 
advisable in the case of a hard frost. 
“ W.” mentions the possibilities of yet un¬ 
discovered plants of this species in the high 
lands of China. It would be interesting if 
you gave your readers some idea of what 
districts have been explored up to date. 
Between 1898 and 190S I did five long bunt¬ 
ing trips in Russian and Chinese Central 
Asia. At that time I knew and cared 
nothing about flowers, but seem to have 
Original firm 
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hazy recollections of curious and some¬ 
times beautiful plants in— 

T. Russian Turkestan. — Retween Osh 
and the Khargosli Pamir. In the Gez de¬ 
tile east of the Kara Kill on the Kashgar 
road. East of Ko|ml in the Ala Tau range 
on the Omsk Tashkent road. North and 
south of the Thian Shan east of the Mus 
Da walk 

II. Siberia.—Forests north of the Altai 
mountains. The Tchouia valley between ^ 
Ongudai and the Koshacatcli Plateau. The 
water courses and rocky scarps south of 
the Altai, from a point south of the Suok 
Keraoul to Ouli Nur. 

III. Mongolia.—Between Kobdo and 
Kobdo river. Some way north of Ouli 
Assutai, approaching and on the eastern 
shores of the Kossa Gol. 

IV. Inner edge of China proper.—High 
hills west of Siak Wan Tali Fu road. I 
see in a late issue that Mr. Forrest is 
there now. The Gorges of the rapid tor¬ 
rent flowing northward from Luting to the 
Yangste west of Sui Fu. On the Changtu 
Tack ion lu road. I believe this has been 


ANEMONE PLAN DA SCYTHINICA. 
This imrticulnr form is a native of north 
Kurdistan, the Cyprus form A.di. cypriana 
being but little removed therefrom. The 
chief differences are the times of flowering 
and form of petal, the latter being blunt 
and rounded by comparison. In other re¬ 
spects—tubers, compact, erect habit, and 
leaf growth—the two are prneticallly iden¬ 
tical. Both differ from the typical A. 
blanda, whose system of leaf production is 
looser and more spreading. In A. b. sey- 
tliinica there is a dual charm—the rich 
blue of the buds and the exterior of the 
blossoms, and the purity of its fully-ex- 
panded flowers, any moderately large group 
furnishing the whole of these at one and 
the same time. 

Like the majority of the tuberous-rooted 
Anemones, this one does well in light soils, 
though it also succeeds in those of a heavy 
nature. In light soils the plant is hardy 
and free flowering, and seeds rather freely 
also. Some vigilance will be required to 
get the full crop of seeds. At flowering 
time the plant and blooms are erect. A i 


up all the space in the simplest way, as 
plain as any chessboard. The flowers are 
all as God made them—Cardinal Flower, 
Rose, or Clematis—as I did not see how 
one could improve on that. Well, one day 
a young lady came to see me. I forgot her 
name, but she was dressed in blue, and, 
mounting the few steps of my little front 
garden, she oi>ened her astonished eyes 
and exclaimed, “ Why, you have a formal 
garden!” What did she expect—the 
Nettles trying to get in at the window? I 
explained as W’ell as I could that the 
modest scene she surveyed w T as only a 
garden, and had always been called so. It 
was, in fact, as simple in all ways as a 
cottage garden. But I think she came 
from a “ horticultural college ” and had 
her mind entangled between formalities 
and informalities. I ow ? e her many a 
laugh. And since then the word “ in¬ 
formal” has given comfort to many, like 
Mesopotamia,” and a man writing to me 
of a shrub says it is informal! In a well- 
printed American paper I see an account 
of an ” informal ” sitting-room, and it is a 



Anemone blanda Scijthinica. 


thoroughly exploited by botanists and 
missionaries. Halfway between Tachienlu 
and Romi Cliengo. 

1 wonder if any collector has ever ex¬ 
plored the Arussi mountains of Gallaland 
in Abyssinia, east of Lake Zwai. This 
country rather reminds one of the 
Tachienlu district. The hills are not quite 
so high and steep nor so much rock, but 
there are the same cold fogs and rain, and 
dark forest with open glades. The Takin 
and Jagora are replaced by the black bush- 
buck and mountain Nyala. Both of these 
animals have only been known to hunters 
of late years, so there may also be undis¬ 
covered flora. Above the forests are hills 
covered with tall wiry Heaths, and red-hot 
pokers on the stream banks. 

These notes are only the hints of an 
ignoramus, so no one should act on them 
without further enquiries. Europeans will 
not be met with except in Abyssinia and 
the edge of China proper, where there is 
plenty of missionaries. As to the natives, 
they are everywhere quite harmless if pro¬ 
perly treated, though the Mongols are a 
trifle sulky. j^jbalterx, B.E.F. 
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little later, when the cone-shaped heads of 
seeds commence to sw’ell, the peduncle 
curves over till the head of seeds touches 
the earth, or nearly so, and being at that 
time hidden by the leaves is liable to be 
lost sight of. Moreover, the st'eds, when 
approaching the fully-grown stage, ap¬ 
pear to be virtually pushed off—crowded 
out, as it were—by the process of swelling, 
and at the slightest touch the majority 
may fall away and be lost. A plugged-up 
flower pot placed early under them will, 
however, prevent such a disappointment 
and loss. The seeds are brownish when 
mature—a miniature tuber, indeed, of a 
fleshy substance like those of Cyclamen. 
The seeds should be sow T n soon after ripen¬ 
ing, the seedlings flow’ering w’hen about 
eighteen months old. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Formalities and informalities. — My 

flow r er garden is quite near the house, built 
in 1500 on a slope, and so needed terracing 
to grow the flow’ers and fruits of the time. 
I never changed the outline, seeing no need 
for it; but, wanting many flowers, divided 


little step from that to the informal lady’s 
hat. A man came in one day who knows 
a good picture on the w r all when he sees 
one and had travelled much. Seeing my 
west garden, he said : “ Why, it’s like the 
Certosa at Milan!” Well, one of my 
many regrets is that I have never seen the 
Certosa, which no doubt w T as as simple in 
plan as mine, and for both the one word 
“ garden ” is good enough to last for ever, 
as it has already lasted some thousands of 
years.—W. R. in The Garden. 

Colchicum variegatum of gardens.— 
This is an easily-grown Meadow Saffron, 
with pointed petals distinctly chequered 
with purple and lilac. It is one of the 
earliest of the Colchicums and never fails 
to do well. Its colouring may not be so 
refined as that of C. Sibthorpi, but it is 
a much better doer and a useful autumn 
garden flower. — S. Arnott. 

Clematis Jackmanni. — As soon as 
Clematises of this section have ceased to 
bloom it is best to cut all the shoots away 
to within a foot or so of the ground. By 
this method one gets strong shoots the 
following spring carrying plenty of blos¬ 
soms, instead of the poor specimens re¬ 
sulting from nof|-|p^uqi^g,rr-TowNSMAN. 
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GARDEN FOOD. 

THE FRUIT SEASON IN CORNWALL. 
AtA fruit-trees have borne extra well in 
Cornwall this year, and no variety of 
Apple, Pear, or Plum appears to have done 
other than very well. Seeing that most 
Plums are ripe about the same time as 
the early varieties of Apple, it seems a 
mistake to grow the latter, as they are 
practically all of very inferior quality. 
It is seldom one can get a variety of 
Apple worth eating before the end of 
October, ancl it is much better to rely on 
Pluths, Peaches, and early Pears at this 
season of the year if growing for our¬ 
selves. A friend who has a fine fruit 
garden finds the early Apples, such as 
Gladstone, of no use in his household. 
Since the war started the sour type of 
Apple is found to be almost useless, as 
there is no sugar to make it palatable, and 
those of us who have contended that it is 
foolish to grow Apples not naturally carry¬ 
ing their own sugar have been amply 
justified. It is possible to raise varieties 
of Apple so sweet that they are practically 
balls of sugar, and these might be used 
to mix with the more acid types in cook¬ 
ing. I have under observation at present 
a seedling Apple of this type that is a 
mass of sweetness. 

No one can set a limit to the possibili¬ 
ties inherent in the Apple as regards its 
improvement. I know of two fine local 
Apples, apparently limited to one orchard, 
that are probably superior to many in 
ordinary commerce, but I must keep them 
under observation a little longer yet. 
Apples of the Blenheim Orange type are 
much needed. If only our orchards had 
been full of sugary Apples during this 
present war, how valuable they would 
have been. Quite 50 per cent, of our 
Apples are of a rubbishy type, and useless 
without imported sugar, and even with its 
addition no more wholesome than before, 
but less so. The sugar and acid should 
be combined naturally in a first-class 
Apple, and unless this is so, they are only 
Apples by courtesy, and have no right to 
first-class certificates. To call them first- 
class is misleading and untrue, for many 
of them are only giant Crabs, of interest 
as freaks only. W. J. Farmer. 


EARLY MARROWS TJN0ER GLASS. 

I have for many years advocated the 
system of cultivating these under glass, as 
I am convinced that' when properly 
managed few crops give better returns 
with so little trouble. The past and pre¬ 
sent seasons have especially borne out my 
views on this matter. I devoted a rather 
large three-quarter span house to them. 
Seeds were sown in the middle of February 
and the plants grown along in a warm 
house. The seedlings were finally placed 
In the largest ]>ots obtainable, the pots 
being about three parts full of a compost 
consisting of two parts fibrous loam, one 
part decayed horse-manure, and one part 
leaf-soil, adding sufficient coarse road grit 
to keep the soil porous, the pots being 
thoroughly drained. I commenced to cut 
nice clean fruits from these about the 
middle of April, and they continued to 
bear freely until the middle of June. A 
good rich top-dressing was afforded them 
when in full bearing. Very little fire-heat 
was employed, as too high a temperature 
is fatal to their success.— Edwin Beckett, 
in Garden. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

ftweet Corn Golden Bantam.— There are 
various early and extra early varieties of 


the garden forms of Indian Corq 
in mid-Septembejf" 3s, nice 
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good 


flavour, clear yellow colour, and moderate 
size of cob. I eat it off the cob,, though 
there may be other ways less good. This 
year, in spite of the want of sun, the 
plants have done well.—W. 

The praise of bad fruit.— We see in 

Country Life very poor fruit figured In 
luxurious-looking baskets, fruit not worth 
packing: Worcester Pearmain, among 
Apples,* Pitmaston, among Pears. Poor 
fruit occupies useful ground, and it takes 
many years to grow T a fruit-tree, and why 
give time, ground, and labour to produce 
fruit of no quality? 

8weet Corn.— My crop of this has grown 
better this year tjian ever before, owing, it 
must be, to the copious rains. The early 
forms are in use and delicious. Care in 
gathering is the great thing—not too young 
or too old, so the canes should be ex¬ 
amined daily At the right state the grain 
should be as tender as a good Pea. I grow* 
the best American varieties raised for 
garden culture. Boil from twenty to 
twenty-five minutes. Cooked on the cob 
and so eaten is the beet and simplest way. 
These garden varieties are the best escu¬ 
lents introduced in our day, and may be 
as w*ell grown over a large area of our 
country as in Eastern America, where they 
form such a wholesome and agreeable food. 
—W. 

Pumpkins.— I have been experimenting 
in a crop of PuiApkins this year, and have 
now got a row of obese-looking vegetables 
harvested, with more still to follow. 
What I should like now to know r i^ how to 
make use of them? (1) How long will they 
.keep good, stored in a cool, dry place? 
(2) How long after a fruit is cut into will 
the remainder of that fruit keep good? 
Some of them w r eigh nearly 40 lb. each,' 
and if they have to be consumed rapidly 
after the first piece is cut out of them, it 
means distributing the fruit to other con¬ 
sumers. (3) I understand the flesh of the 
fruit is of a neutral flavour, and therefore 
has to be flavoured w-ith other substances. 
When doing this, has the pulp to be 
cooked (? boiled) before mixing it up or 
used in the raw state? I have eaten 
Pumpkin-pie in the States, but have no 
idea of the process of cooking involved.— 
Novice. , 

Potatoes for bread.— When Potatoes are 
so cheap, less than a i>euny a pound, and 
so abundant, and w'hen there are over 
forty different ways of cooking them, each 
one more delicious than the last, why not 
have them on the table three times a day 
as they do at all the tw’o-guinea-a-day 
hotels in New York and other great cities? 
To mention only a few, there are boiled, 
baked, fried saute, fried mattre de h6tel, 
Saratoga chips, creamed, French fried, 
hashed brown, mashed, fish pie, shep¬ 
herd’s pie, fish cakes, Potato cakes, and 
so on. With Potatoes so good and bread 
so i>oor, I wonder that anyone eats the 
latter when the former can be had. I see 
thousands of scraggy women from 30 lb. 
to 30 lb. under weight as the result of the 
shortage of Potatoes last winter w*ho 
would soon fill up on Potatoes three times 
a day. I see many thousands of others 
with Nix>tty and sallow complexions who 
would have a skin rivalling that of the 
Peach if they ate Carrots seven times a 
week, each cooked in a different w ? ay, for 
a few months. Then there are Apples at 
2d. a pound. Why not make a hearty 
breakfast on a large plate of Rice and two 
steamed Apples and 20 oz. of cafe au lait? 
There are at least tW'euty ways of cooking 
Apples, and, as everyone knows, they keep 
people well.—A Doctor in The Times. 

[We fear some of the learned doctors 
would not agree as to the value of the 
Potato, some nowadays, both in France 


and England, advising moderation in their 
use when good, and they are not always 
good.— Ed.] 

Why we are short of sugar.— There is 
an article in Blackwood's Magazine for 
September answering the question, and 
also showing the ruin of some industries 
through the neglect of our politicians and 
the results of a purblind devotion to a 
pretended free trade in no sense free. 

• Canadian Maize-meal cake.— 4 oz. of 
Maize-meal, 1 oz. of sugar, 3 oz. of flour, 
two teaspoonfuls of baking powder, 1 oz. 
of margarine melted, half a teaspoonful of 
salt, half a pint of milk. Mix the flour, 
Maize-meal, baking powder, salt, and 
sugar together. Melt the margarine, and 
add to the milk, pour into the flour mix¬ 
ture, and mix w T ell. Grease a Yorkshire 
pudding tin, turn the mixture into it, and 
bake in a hot oven fifteen to twenty 
minutes. Cut wiiile hot into squares. 
Split each piece in half, butter, and eat 
hot.— Queen. 

Dry surplus fruits and vegetables.- 

There is no difficulty about home drying 
fruits and vegetables. A few home-made 
shallow trays and a little mosquito 
netting are all you need for sun drying. 
A few trays'bent out of coarse wire net¬ 
ting and fitted like removable shelves into 
a lath frame are all you need to dry over 
y5ur range or gas stove or before an 
electric fan. It has been found that cur¬ 
rents of air are better than heat in remov¬ 
ing surplus water. Water is all that is 
taken out; flavour, texture, and food 
value are not Impaired. Soaking and 
cooking restore the succulent quality so 
important in the winter diet. Dried pro¬ 
ducts can be kept in paper containers. 
The above note is sent out by the U.S. De¬ 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, 
D.C. 

Dates.— It is surprising that they should 
adulterate these cheap things with factory 
sugar, especially as they are full of fruit 
sugar. They are one of the best of 
foods. Au Arab w r raps a cake of them— 
Dates stuck together by pressure—in a 
cloth and puts it in his pocket. A good, 
qialatable, and sustaining food.—J. 

[Judging by the physique of the Arab, 
as we see him in Tunis and near regions. 
Dates must be good food. But how does 
the Arab eat them? Not the sticky thingn 
in those little fancy boxes sold in London 
shops .— Ed.] 

Freshness the essential. — For the 

majority of our imputation, the Potato is 
practically the only fresh vegetable taken 
regularly in winter, and affords the prin¬ 
cipal means of preventing scurvy. The 
outbreaks of scurvy reported in our 
northern towms last spring, in Manchester, 
Glasgow, and Newcastle, were un¬ 
doubtedly due to the great scarcity and 
high price of Potatoes duriug the early 
months of the present year. The anti¬ 
scorbutic principle contained in fresh 
vegetables and fruit is u us table in char¬ 
acter, and lias been shown to puffer spon¬ 
taneous decomposition when these articles 
of food are dried or preserved. As long 
ago as the early part of the 18th century 
dried vegetables were tried extensively in 
the great epidemic of scurvy which 
ravaged the Austrian Army in Hungary, 
and were found useless for the prevention 
or cure of scurvy. The same experience 
w*as obtained in the armies operating in 
the American Civil War. It is, therefore, 
highly dangerous to regard dried veget¬ 
ables as a substitute for the fresh article. 
In the case of Potatoes, more especially, 
their great value in the natural state as 
a preventive of scurvy should be clearly 
recognised before any project for storing 
them in the dried condition is entertained. 
—Harriette Chick, in The Times. 
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the survivors of countless thousands 
which, by a somewhat later emission of 
basal roots, just escaped the fate of the 
majority. What of the shiploads that, 
during the past three or four decades, have 
gone the other way?; Had but a small per¬ 
centage of these remained and become per¬ 
manently established there would still be 
in gardens many notable groups which are 
lacking to-day. The chief condition 
favouring 

Pot-grown examples is that the plants 
are under more complete* control, particu¬ 
larly as to giving or withholding moisture, 
an important matter in the case of practi¬ 
cally rootless plants. By the same method 
of cultivation and an early appreciation of 
the extent of stem-rooting in the subject, 
that condition, with top-dressings, may be 
encouraged to the full, the result being a 
more successful llowerlng than would 
otherwise be the case. To this, indeed, it 
might prove a sort of salvation, while 
tending only to a more complete exhaustion 
of the bulb itself, and this, not having pro¬ 
duced a solitary root, is practically non¬ 
existent. This, indeed, has happened over 
and over again, even when the plants have 
bloomed well, the good dowering having 
been dependent ui>on stem roots alone. 
This state of things is likely to continue 
until a new method of importing this Lily 
is devised, a method which shall include 
the retention of the plant’s roots. That is 
vital! Time and again I have urged that 
a somewhat shrivelled bulb with its full 
complement of basal roots is of far greater 
value to the cultivator than a plump, fresh- 
looking bulb denuded of them. This seems 
to me the only rational way to a successful 
issue. 

Without doubt the best variety of this 
Lily, whether for pot culture or the gar¬ 
den, is that known as L. a. platyphyllum. 
It is so in all ways—stature, vigour, hand¬ 
some, substantial dowers, and, not least, 
constitution. To try and make it a per- 
manent denizen of our gardens should be 
the aim of all Lily specialists. Minus 
seeds, which are rarely produced in this 
country, and imported bulbs without roots 
that the gardener can rarely establish, the 
only other way open is to raise a stock 
from scales. This method of propagation 
which has, I believe, been engaging the 
attention of the Alder River Nursery Co., 
at Iver Heath, for some time past in re- 
sjvect to many kinds, might dttiugly in¬ 
clude this, the noblest of the L. auratum 
sot. E. II. Jenkins. 


EUSTOMA (LISIANTHUS) RUSSELLI- 
ANITM. 

This, like many other subjects that will 
not give of (heir best under the present- 
day rule-of-thumb gardening, has now 
nearly dropped out of cultivation. It is a 
native of Texas, whence it was intro¬ 
duced in 1804. It belongs to the Gentian 
family, and forms an upright branching 
specimen from 18 inches to 2 feet in 
height. The somewhat Poppy-like dowers 
are of a rich lavender-purple colour, and 
when well grown arc remarkably telling. 
There is also a white-dowered variety not 
often seem, and we now have a pink- 
dowered form named E. Ellisi, shown 
before the Floral Committee of the Royal 
Horticultural Society on August 28tli, 
and given an Award of Merit. It is 
best treated as a biennial, the seed 
being sown in the spring and the plants 
grown on to dower the following season. 
The seed is very minute, hence it should 
be carefully sown in a well-drained pan 
of soil, placing a pane of glass over the 
top till germination takes place. A suit¬ 
able compost may be made up of equal 
parts of loam add leaf-mould, with a good 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

LILIUM AURATUM IN POTS. 

I am asked if I can say why the Golden- 
rayed Lily (L. auratum) does better in 
pots than otherwise. Idle reply to the en¬ 
quiry is that I was unaware that, to any 
appreciable extcnt>at least, it was an estab¬ 
lished fact that it was so. Failures, 
whether of bulbs in pots or in the open 
ground, are plentiful enough, though the 


basal roots, new and old, as a preparatory 
measure to being encased in moistened 
clay prior to packing, it is easy to imagine 
how disease is thereby engendered, and, 
with sweating in transit, to account for 
the wholesale loss qf bulbs which often 
follows. Unfortunately for the would-be 
cultivator, the new roots of this Lily are 
emitted more or less spontaneously from 
the bulb soon after dowering, hence their 
sacrifice as noted above. Were they 
emitted continuously over a more extended 


Golden-rayed Lily in pot. Sussex. 


more frequent in ground of a close, wet, 
or tenacious character than in lighter soils, 
because of the lack of warmth at or near 
ground-level, and which is so opposed to 
early stem-rooting in the plant. Upon this 
stem-rooting in these imported bull)s of 
L. auratum much hinges—very few bulbs, 
indeed, emitting basal roots—hence the 
plant is deiKmdent for a more or less 
successful flowering upon these alone, 
collapsing often enough just as the bloom¬ 
ing stage would appeai^o be reached. The 
reason is not far to (feek./-i)er.uihitl oft all 
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period some at least would issue during 
the transit of the bulbs from Japan, and 
in this way afford the cultivator a better 
chance of permanently establishing a far 
greater number than is possible under 
existing circumstances. As it is, the culti¬ 
vator is handicapi>ed from the start. 
Doubtless as a set-off to this I shall be 
told of successes here and there, of the 
way the plants have been grown and the 
soil employed, as though these were in the 
nature of a panacea. Such successes, 
however, I regard as the veriest accidents, 
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sprinkling of silver sand. During the 
summer the plants must be shifted into 
larger pots when necessary, and a short, 
sturdy growth encouraged. Early in the 
spring they should be put into their 
flowering pots, for which purpose pots 
6 inches to 8 inches are very suitable. 

-This when exhibited before the 

Royal Horticultural Society on August 
28th took some by surprise, inquiries 
being made as to whether it was new. 
Better known to the older school of gar¬ 
deners as Lisianthus, and still offered in 
some* seed catalogues under that name, it 
is one of a number of good plants which 
during recent years have been cast on one 
side, so that its reappearanee in good con¬ 
dition will doubtless arouse for it a new 
interest. A neat-habited species, 18 inches 
or so high, its clusters of large lavender- 
purple flowers, individually as large as 
those of a single-flowered Hisbiseus, are 
arranged in a corymb at the top of the 
stem. Apart from its neat habit and 
show y character, Its long season of flower¬ 
ing is notable, so much so that the plant 
is practically in bloom for at least tw T o 
months. The species in the wild state in¬ 
habits a wide area from Nebraska to 
Texas in the western United States, hence 
would not be considered hardy here. 
Nicholson refers to it as a “hardy an¬ 
nual,” while in at least one seed cata¬ 
logue it is referred to as a “ stove bien¬ 
nial,” and in all probability both have 
contributed to its undoing and absence 
from gardens. Few in these days take up 
with stove biennials and would not at¬ 
tempt to grow it, while those who in the 
past have treated it as a hardy annual 
may have been not a little disappointed. 
In these circumstances it should be made 
clear that the best results ensue when the 
plant is treated as a half-hardy biennial. 
Sown under glass in August or September, 
and given cool greenhouse treatment for 
the winter, the species is admirably suited 
to planting in the open, and will provide 
a goodly display long before the spring- 
sowm seedlings are ready to bloom. 
Naturally, therefore, a sowing at both 
seasons would provide an extended dis¬ 
play, and few plants are more worthy 
specialising in this way. In this respect 
it is akin to Exacum macranthum—both 
belong to the Gentian order, by the way— 
w’hich, though hailing from Ceylon, is of 
considerable value for the flower garden 
treated on the lines suggested above. In 
my experience, interest in a plant of uni¬ 
versal merit increases as the gardener 
grasps its utility, and there is a wider 
sphere of usefulness for this Eustoma 
than ever before once it is realised that it 
may be raised from seeds and employed 
in the summer flower garden. In the 
same group were seen plants of the new 
pink-flowered E. Ellisi, which gained an 
Aw’ard of Merit.—E. H. Jenkins. 


VOTES AND REPLIES. 

The Cape Primroses (Lachenalia).—Of 
greenhouse bulbs that give but little 
trouble and may be depended upon to in¬ 
crease year after year the Lachenalias oc¬ 
cupy a prominent place. A very essential 
point in their culture is to see that they 
are repotted by at the latest the middle 
of September. After the flowering season 
is over and the plants have made their 
growth they gradually go to rest. When 
dormant the soil must be kept quite dry 
in order that the bulbs may be thoroughly 
ripened. Then at any time in August up 
to mid-September they may be turned out 
of their pots, shaken quite clear of the 
old soil, and graded as to size previous to 
potting them. A suitable compost may be 
made up of two_t>arts loam to one part 
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leaf-mould, with a sprinkling of sand. 
Little clumps in 5-inch pots are very suit¬ 
able for greenhouse decoration. For this 
purpose from six to 8 bulbs should be put 
into a pot at about equal distance from 
each other. This applies to the first sifce 
bulbs, the second ones being put in a little 
thicker. The small ones may be planted 
in boxes. The bulbs should be put at such 
a depth that the upper part of the bulb is 
£ inch below the surface of the soil. 
Little water should be given at first, to 
be increased as they grow. A light spot 
in the greenhouse will suit them well. 
Good kinds are Nelsoni, tricolor, and the 
strong-growing pendula.—K. R. W. 

Stephanotis florlbunda.— I am much 
obliged to “W. T.” for his information 
concerning the nature of the seed of 
Stephanotis floribunda. With reference 
to his remarks concerning the cooler 
treatment of this plant, it may be in¬ 
teresting to know that three years ago the 
gardener who has charge of the glass here 
put my plant into the stove on his own 
initiative, and, being addicted to experi¬ 
ments, I weakly allowed it to .remain. 
The result was a lot of spindly, string¬ 
like growth and two small trusses of 
blooms, one with three and the other with 
four pips only. It took me nearly an hour 
to cut this back and re-train the plant.— 
W. F. Hume (Lieut.-Col.). 


CHRYSANTHEMUM* 

STAKING AND TYING THE EARLY- 
FLOWERING VARIETIES. 

The boisterous weather of late, supple¬ 
mented as it has been by heavy rain in the 
south of England, has necessitated much 
attention to plants growing in the outdoor 
border. Growth has been very rapid of 
late—it is quite usual at this season—and, 
as a consequence, branching growths have 
developed at a remarkable rate. Many 
growers were caught napping, and to-day 
have to bemoan the loss of many valuable 
shoots that would have yielded a splendid 
crop of blossoms later on had the plants 
been given the necessary staking and tying 
at the proper period. Immediate attention 
should be- given forthwith to all Chrys¬ 
anthemums now growing in the open 
border if their satisfactory flowering is to 
be assured. Stout Bamboo canes.or Hazel 
stakes of a length to suit the height of the 
respective plants should be procured. The 
stake should be inserted firmly an inch or 
two away from the base of the plant; a tie 
with raffia should be made also an inch or 
two above the base of the plant, with 
another tie immediately below the branch¬ 
ing growths. When making a tie first pass 
the raffia round the stake and secure this 
with a knot, and then proceed to bring 
within a loop the stem that has to be 
secured. Observe the same rule with all 
the branching growths, only the loop-like 
tie will be longer than in the case of the tie 
made to the stem nearer the base. Always 
make the tie where the growth is ripening, 
otherwise pressure from the wind may 
cause some shoots to snap off. Allow a 
little “ play ” for the wind when making 
the ties. E. G. 


POMPON CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
Every reader of Gardening knows the 
interest Mr. D. B. Crane has shown in 
Chrysanthemums, and those, like myself, 
of the old school of growers, will welcome 
his notes on the Pompons on page 508. 
The rage for large blooms years ago was 
the cause of the decline of many of our 
most beautiful Chrysanthemums, amongst 
which may be included the dainty Pom¬ 
pons. Comparatively few people now who 
grow the Autumn Queen ever give a 
thought to these easily grown yet charm¬ 


ing sorts. A good many of them are 
dwarf, take up little room, and as a con¬ 
sequence are suitable for the owner of a 
small greenhouse. But I fear, as Mr. 
Crane hints, not a few of the prettiest 
sorts one used to grow twenty years ogu 
are almost unknown now, and anyone 
wishing to get together a representative 
collection of Pompons to-day would not 
find it a very easy matter. The reason 
for this loss is not far to seek. It has 
been brought about largely by societies in 
the past giving the cold shoulder to any 
Chrysanthemums the flowers of which diii 
not come up to the standard of size, m 
matter what other good qualities they 
might possess, and the small grower, hav¬ 
ing his eye fixed on the production of big 
blooms of the Japanese and Incurved 
type, lias lost all interest In the minia¬ 
ture-flowering Pompons. 

A reference to a notebook of mine dur¬ 
ing the heyday of the Chrysanthemum 
“ fever,” shows that amongst Poinjons 
that were staged at the principal shows 
W’ere Prince of Orange, Lizzie Holmes, 
Mme. Marthe, Golden Mine. Mart he. 
Black Douglas, President, Nellie Rainford. 
Rosinante, and the clustered blooming 
sort Snowdrop. To old growers these 
names may possibly recall what beautiful 
sorts w’ere known “once upon a time.” 
when mere size was not always looked 
upon as the first essential. Wiil the day 
ever come when the Pompon will be given 
its rightful place again? Leahurst. 


THE GARDENER AT TEE FRONT. 

I am writing you a few lines to let you 
know that I am getting on nicely. My 
wounds are healed over and my eye much 
better. My face is very stiff and set, also 
tender; but the swelling is going down 
nicely,and the doctor—a really good doctor, 
too—told me this morning that he was 
sending me in a few days to another con¬ 
valescent home out in the country. 
Should I get a couple of weeks’ rest. I 
shall hope to feel better and be getting a 
bit fit, and ready to deal with Fritz again. 
It is so peaceful here after that awful 
deafening noise in Belgium, where the 
w’hole earth seems to be in eruption. 
The sights at night are not easily for¬ 
gotten. Coloured flares are sent up in the 
darkness indicating to the artillery ay lieu- 
their fire is required, and almost imme¬ 
diately mighty explosions take place 
there. Many of the shells would require 
three men to lift them off .the ground, so 
you can imagine what chance a frail 
human being has w’here such things ex¬ 
plode, and yet we walk through them. 

Yesterday , we were given a treat. 
Those w’ho could walk were marched to 
the Tivoli, at Rouen, 3£ miles, and we 
saw some first-class acting. The beautiful 
soft colouring of the scenery wns the test 
feature from my point of view T . Of course, 
we are not allowed out of camp at any 
other time, so that these little excursions 
are very welcome, as, although w’e are 
patients, this confinement becomes 
monotonous. On the way to Rouen I saw 
some lovely Acacia-trees. They were of 
great height and straight, and were loaded 
with seed-vessels, which w r ith the after¬ 
noon sun on them took on a reddish-brown 
colour—very pretty. I also saw iu the 
public gardens some good specimens (out 
in the open) of the Laurel-leaved Mag¬ 
nolia (M. grandiflora). 

E. Markham. 


“The English Flower Gardexi end Home 
G rounds. "—New Edition, Ifth, reviled, tdth description 
of all the belt plants, trees, and shrubs, their culture 
arrangement, illustrated on wood. Cloth, medium Svo, Us.; 
pot l free, 16s 6<L Of all Booksellers or from the ejfc* 
of Gardening Illustrated, 63, Lincoln's Ion FULU. 
London, W.C. A 
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THE WEEK 5 ® WORK. 

OPEN-AIR GARDENING. 

In bloom September 18 th. —Abclia rupes- 
tris, Ceanothus (in variety), Choisya 
ternata, Buddlcias (in variety ), Calycan- 
thus floridus, Rhus (in variety), Eseal- 
lonias (in variety). Magnolia grandiflora, 
Hydrangea paniculata grandiflora, hardy 
Fuchsias, Clerodendron trichotomum, 
Olearia Haasti, Viburnum Tinus, shrubby 
Veronicas (in variety), Myrtus Luma, 
Lavatera Olbia, Rhyncospermum jasmi- 
noides, Dcsmodium penduliflorum, Sola¬ 
tium jasminoides, Spirwa confusa, Sam- 
bucus canadensis, Cistus (in variety), 
Roses (species and varieties), Clematis 
(many species and varieties). Jasmines 
(various). Wistarias, Honeysuckles, Cle- 
thras (in variety), Yuccas, Colchicum 
autumnale. Crocus speciosus, Cyclamen 
hederwfolium, Amaryllis Belladonna, 
Crinum Powelli, Tritomas (in variety), 
Lilium Henryi, L. tigrinum Fortunci 
gigantcum, alpine Phloxes (in variety), 
Linar ias, Silenes (in variety), JEthio- 
nemas, Hutchinsia alpina, Sagina glabra, 
dwarf Campanulas (in variety), Saxi- 
fraga cortusafolia, Parochctus communis, 
Prunella Webbiana rosea, Veronica LyalU, 
Convolvulus mauritanicus, Qypsophilas, 
Lithospcrmums, Paronychia polygoni- 
folia, Oxalis (several), Mazus Pumilio, 
Montbrctias (in variety), Hyacinthus can- 
dicans, Gladiolus (in variety). Lobelia 
cardinalis (in variety), Mimulus (in 
variety), Anemone japonica (in variety), 
(Enothcras (in variety). Plumbago Lar- 
peiita\ Chrysogonum virginianum, Ame- 
bia cchioides (the Prophet-flower), Poten- 
tillas (in variety), Geums (in variety), 
Achillca8, Morina longifolia, Thalictrum 
Delavayi, Erodiums, Salvia Greigi, S. 
patens, S. splendens, Phygelius capcnsis, 
Chrysanthemum maximum (in variety), 
Helianthus (in variety), Michaelmas 
Daisies (in great variety), Lupins (in 
variety ), Pentstemons, Heleniums, Statice 
(in variety). East Lothian Stocks, Antir¬ 
rhinums, Lavateras, Cosmos, Tufted Pan¬ 
sies (in variety), Mesembryanthemums, 
Coreopsis grandiflora, Nepeta Mussini, 
Agrostemma8, Anchusa myosotidiflora, 
Mertensia cchioides, Agapanthus umbel- 
latus. Ericas (in variety), Menziesias, 
R&ianthcmums, Genista humifusa, G. 
tinctoria, Hypericums (in variety). Peri¬ 
winkles, Pampas Grasses, Polygonums (in 
variety ), Lysimachias, Astilbes (in 
variety), Lythrum roseum, Senecios, 
Hemerocallis (in variety), Villarsia nym- 
phwoides, Nympheeas. 

The week’s work. —Polyanthuses and 
Primroses should now be planted in their 
permanent positions, addins plenty of 
manure and leaf-mould to tne soil. Old 
plants will need a top-dressing of decayed 
manure. These plants bloom very early 
in the spring, and a succession of flowers 
may be had over a long period if some are 
placed in warm, sheltered positions and 
others in more exposed places. A quan¬ 
tity of Narcissus oulbs that were forced 
last season have been planted in the 
Grass. When planting bulbs in Grass 
avoid all formality. Observe the lie of 
the ground, and follow it to some extent, 
running clumps and masses in and out 
among trees. Select spots for planting 
where the soil is fairly good and as free 
of tree roots as possible. In addition to 
Narcissi, there are many bulbs suitable 
for planting in these positions, including 
Anemones, Chionodoxas, Scillas, Erythro- 
iiiums (Dog’s-tooth Violets), Muscari 
(Grape Hyacinths), Crocuses, and species 
of Tulips. A large breadth of Crocuses in 
the Grass in full flower on a sunny day in 
February is a most beautiful sight, espe¬ 
cially where they have been carefully 
grouped. Masses of giant Snowdrops 
planted in juxtaposition always give a 
charm to the garden in spring. In the 
rock garden much work is still necessary 
in the removal of weeds, dead flowers, ana 
foliage, cutting back any of the stronger¬ 
growing plants whichHduwre grown oTQt of 
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bounds. The present is the best time to 
plant such bulbs as are suitable for groov¬ 
ing among the rocks, including the 
smaller-growing Narcissi, as N. cycla- 
mineus, N. citrinus, N. juncifolius, N. 
minimus, N. odorus, and N. triandrus, 
Chionodoxas, Scillas, Calochortus, Ane¬ 
mone blanda, A. apennina, A. alpina, 
and Habranthus pratensis, which last 
must be planted in a sheltered position 
exposed to sunshine. The hybrid veroni¬ 
cas, although not so hardy as one would 
wish, are so attractive iii the autumn that 
w r e strike a number of cuttings annually, 
for even if the old plants are killed after 
one season’s bloom, the labour incurred 
is amply repaid. The end of the present 
month is a suitable time to propagate 
them. Prepare a site in a cold pit, pro¬ 
viding drainage by laying a foot deep of 
rough clinkers or any coarse materials, 
covering with coal-ashes, on which put a 
layer of fine light sandy soil that will be 
4 inches thick after being well trodden, 
and dibble in the cuttings—short, firm, 
stubby shoots—3 inches apart. Water 
well to settle the soil about them; put on 
the lights both to keep the cuttings from 
flagging and to ward off heavy rains, and 
protect from frost. Examine occasion¬ 
ally, and pick off damaged leaves. They 
require no further attention until spring, 
when they will be found to be well rooted, 
fit to put out in nursery lines preparatory 
to being planted where intended to bloom. 

F. W. Gallop. 

Lilford Hall Gardens, Oundle, Northants . 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Pruning. —Apples, Pears, Plums, and 
Cherries should be gone over again, when 
all secondary and sappy growths made 
since the previous or summer pruning 
should be cut back to one bud. Particular 
attention should be paid to cordon-trained 
trees on this occasion, and the same with 
espaliers. It is unlikely that any further 
growth will be made this season. 

Apricots. —The present is a good time in 
which to do whatever pruning the trees 
may require, particularly with respect to 
those vvhich need some of the oldest of 
the spurs shortened or thinned out. The 
object in doing it now is that the wounds 
heal quickly and the likelihood of gum¬ 
ming is averted. Winter pruning is then 
reduced to a minimum. Any lifting to 
check exuberant growth that may be 
necessary should be carried out in the 
same way as for Peach-trees, or if reno¬ 
vating or additions to existing borders 
have become necessary, make preparations 
for carrying it out some time next month 
while the leaves are still on the trees. 
Au abundance of lime rubbish is essential 
for mixing with the compost for Apricots. 

Spring-sown Onions. —These should be 
pulled up and laid out to dry as soon as 
the tops have died dow ? n. If unfavourable 
weather prevails, the bulbs should either 
be laid out on the floor of an open shed 
where they will get an abundance of air. 
or on boards or mats on a hard gravel 
path or similar position to dry off properly. 
As soon as this is accomplished store them 
when they are quite dry. Lay them out 
as thinly as circumstances permit for the 
resent. Then on a wet day they can be 
unched and suspended on ropes under 
the roof of the store. . Treated in this 
way they will keep better and longer than 
when left lying on the floor or shelves. 
W T here they* have not finished growing, as 
is the case on many allotments, the tops 
should be kept bent over to induce tne 
bulbs to mature as fast' as possible; but 
as they will not keep through the w inter, 
it is best to use them as required between 
now and the end of the year. Recently- 
raised plants must be kept clear of weeds, 
and if circumstances have not allowed of 
sowing being done at all do not hesitate 
to sow f , but there should be no further 
delay. As so many plot-holders have 
been troubled with the Onion-maggot this 


season, it would be worth their while to 
sow seeds of varieties usually sown in 
spring at the present time and transplant 
in spring in the same way as for ordinary 
autumn-sown Onions. 1 

Cauliflowers. —Walcheren and Autumn 
Giant are now turning in fast, especially 
the former, and to keep the curds nice and 
white the outer leaves should be bent over 
them until they are ready for cutting or 
required for use. If there is likely to be 
a glut, lift and heel in under a north wall 
all ready for cutting. This will arrest 
further development and at the same 
time preserve them in good order until 
thev can be used. The weather has suited 
I both Cauliflowers and autumn Broccoli, 

I and the latter promise to yield very excel- 
I lent results. The young Cauliflower 
I plants resulting from recent sowing 
should as soon as large enough be pricked 
out into a frame to tne required number. 
A frame in which a crop of Melons or 
Cucumbers has been grown answers well 
for the purpose if the soil is lightly forked 
over and levelled dow T n. The abundance 
of loam present in such case will ensure 
the plants lifting well next spring. The 
plants should be dibbled in 4 inches apart 
each way 1 and made quite firm. Until 
they obtain roothold the lights may be 
kept on and shade afforded, but after¬ 
wards grow' them as hardy as possible, 
and put on the lights only when frost ap¬ 
pears imminent. Equal numbers of Early 
London and Walcheren may be pricked 
off in the same frame; but if a consider¬ 
able number of plants is required it is 
best to have a frame filled w T ith each 
variety. The surplus plants may be 
pricked out at the foot of a south or west 
wall, as if they survive the winter they 
come in useful for planting to form a suc¬ 
cession to the foregoing. In each in¬ 
stance the plants are liable to fall a prey 
to slugs unless looked after and pro¬ 
tected by strewing lime between them. 

French Beans. —Crops’ raised in pits 
must be kept well aired during the aay. 
but as the nights are now cool it is as well 
to close them in the evening. Water 
when necessary with an occasional dose of 
liquid manure. If a supply is needed 
through the winter months the plants are 
best grown in pots in a well-heated house. 
Large 48’s or 32’s are good sizes, and they 
should be three parts filled with a mixture 
of two-thirds loam, the remaining third 
to consist of equal quantities of leaf- 
mould and spent Mushroom dung. When 
the latter is not available a 7-inch potful 
of bone-meal may l>e mixed w T ith the loam 
and leaf-mould. The pots must be w’ell 
drained, and cover the crocks with rough 
pieces of loam. If the seeds are soaked 
in warm water a few hours prior to sowing 
them there will then be no* need to sow 
more than is required for each pot, as 
doing so will at once reveal any that may 
be deficient in regard to germinative 
pow’er. • Five plants in a pot are sufficient, 
and if cultivation is good these will pro¬ 
duce a large number of pods. Superla¬ 
tive is a good variety to sow now\ In an 
ordinary way the number of seeds sow r n 
should exceed the actual number of plants 
required to make allowance for failures. 
The pots should be filled to within £ inch 
of the rims, and sticks inserted round the 
edge of the pots for the support of the 
plants as soon as they have made two or 
three leaves. When they arrive at this 
stage make another sowing if a continuous 
supply is desired. 

Cyclamens. —Plants raised a twelve- 
month ago should now be arranged in the 
house in ^’liich they are to bloom. If they 
have been grown on without check blooms 
will be thrown up next month, and with 
careful treatment the plants will continue 
to produce flowers throughout the winter. 
As they will, therefore, be in the same 
structure some considerable time it should 
be well cleaned and made ready for them 
beforehand, particularly if insect pests 
have been rife during the summer. 
Arrange the plants thinly ^on the stages so 
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that both foliage and flowers do not be¬ 
come drawn; and, if necessary, stand 
them on inverted pots or boards laid on 
inverted pots to bring them well up to the 
light. Watering should be carefully done, 
and the condition of the soil ascertained 
beforehand by rapping the pots. The sur¬ 
roundings must be kept moderately moist, 
otherwise there is always a danger of 
thrips attacking the foliage and crippling 
the blooms. See that the plants are free 
of these insects before taking them into 
their new quarters, vaporising them 
should any Ixs detected. Maintain a uni¬ 
form temperature of 55 degs. to GO degs., 
ventilate freely at the apex, and admit 
enough air by the ground ventilators to 
keep up a regular circulation without 
causing draughts. If not already done, 
seed should lie sowm with a view to rais¬ 
ing another lot of plants for flowering a 
twelvemonth hence. If a good number 
are required sow the seed carefully and 
thinly in pans and raise them in a tem¬ 
perature of Go degs. Until the plants ap¬ 
pear cover the glass with which the pans 
should be covered with Moss, or paper. 

Humeas. —Plants intended either for 
planting out or greenhouse decoration 
next season should be potted off into 60’s 
and placed in a house where the tempera¬ 
ture is somewhat warmer than that of an 
ordinary greenhouse, and kei)t well up to 
the liglit. A. W. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Peach-trees in the early house are now 
showing signs of shedding their leaves. 
A few Birch twigs drawn lightly over the 
branches from the base upwards will dis¬ 
lodge the leaves if the w'ood is properly 
matured. No effort should be spared to 
have the wood on early trees well ripened 
before the house is started, or failure is 
sure to result. A little heat in the pipes 
will assist in maturing unripened wood. 
See that the roots are well supplied with 
moisture. Late trees which nave been 
cleared of their crops should have all the 
old fruiting wood cut out, except that 
which is needed for extension. Use every 
means to ripen the wood, and w'ell wash 
the trees with the hose-pipe. Should red- 
spider be present syringe with a strong 
solution or Gishurst compound or soft 
soap and sulphur. 

Cauliflowers. —Plants raised from the 
earliest sowings will now be large enough 
for pricking ouc. In all cases this should 
be done as soon as they are large enough 
to lx) handled. This will ensure a sturdy 
growth previous to their being placed in 
their winter quarters. 

Tomatoes. — Plants for fruiting in 
autumn and winter, and which were 
potted into 9-inch pots last month, are 
making capital progress. A quantity of 
fruit has set at the base of the plants, and 
this is swelling freely. Manure-water is 
afforded the plants once a week and the 
house ventilated by day and night. The 
plants are trained on the single-stem 
system, all lateral shoots being removed 
as soon as they appear. As soon as the 
top of the plant reaches its limit of space, 
growth is stopped by pinching out the 
point. As the days will soon be short and 
dull, it will be necessary to artificially* 
fertilise the flowers or they will not set 
freely. A sharp tap on the trellis occa¬ 
sionally is usually sufficient to effect ferti¬ 
lisation, doing this when the sun is shin¬ 
ing and the ventilators are open. 

Begonia Gloire de Lorraine.— A batch 
of the more forward plants will now be 
allowed to bloom. As the flowers develop 
overhead syringing will be discontinued 
but damping between the pots carried out 
daily, as a dry atmosphere tends to en¬ 
courage insect pests. The house is ven¬ 
tilated freely on all favourable occasions, 
and when the plants are in full bloom a 
very little air is left on all night. The 
later-raised plants are kept growing freely, 
pinching out bloom for tl|e present in 
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order that the plants may form a useful I 
succession to the earlier batch. Very 
little, if any, shading will be required 
after this date. The house is closed early 
in the afternoon in order that the plants 
may get the lienefit of the sunheat. The 
atmospheric temperature at closing time 
may be permitted to rise to 85 degs., but 
it should decrease during the night to a 
minimum of GO degs. Stake and tie the 
grow ths as required, using spiall pieces of 
green-dyed Bamboo points, as neat stak¬ 
ing is very essential to plants required for 
decoration. 

Vegetables generally were never so 
plentiful nor better in quality than they 
are this year. Every precaution should 
bo taken to guard the crops against early 
frosts, for it frequently happens that 
after the first autumn frost there is a 
long spell of fine open weather. Much 
may be done by providing temporary 
shelter fqr such tender crops as French 
Beans and Marrows. A suitable supply 
of portable frames should be in every 
garden where vegetables are required 
throughout the year. The frames need 
not be of an expensive character, but 
should bo of uniform size, so that the 
lights may be removed from one to 
another as occasion requires, thus obviat¬ 
ing the necessity of removing the frames 
themselves. The position chosen for 
these frames -should be protected from the 
north and east winds, but exposed as 
much as possible to south and w r est, and 
the sun’s rays should not be interfered 
with by trees or other obstruction, for a 
maximum amount of light is necessary to 
success, especially during the winter and 
early spring months. The soil in the 
frames should be moderately light and as 
near to the glass as possible, leaving only 
sufficient space for the development of 
the crops. Every available cold pit 
should now be filled with 

Lettuce or other salad plants, so that 
they may become established before the 
winter arrives. It is much better to plant 
winter salads where they will grow with¬ 
out disturbance than to lift them from the 
open ground after they have grown to 
tneir full size, sometimes after they have 
been injured by frost. If seeds w'ero 
sown at the end of August, there should 
lx* plenty of strong Lettuce plants suit¬ 
able for planting in pits The soil should 
be raised to w’ithin 15 inches of the roof- 
glass, and trodden tightly w T hilst moder¬ 
ately dry. Allow 9 inches between the 
plants, as plenty of space is required to 
stir the soil between the rows with the 
Dutch hoe. The lights should not be 
placed on the frames until the very latest, 
except during heavy rains. Another 
small sow-ing of Lettuce seed may lie made 
now to furnish plants for early spring sup¬ 
plies. Tho seedlings should be protected 
from bad weather and planted in cold pits 
early in the new year. F. W. G. 

SCOTLAND. 

Hardy-flower borders. —With the Kni- 
phofias, Asters, Anemones, and Chrysan¬ 
themums beginning to bloom freely, the 
closing stage of the hardy-flower borders 
may be said to have commenced. In 
many respects the end of the season in 
this department is the most interesting, 
and certainly there is no lack of colour. 
Where time can by any means lx? spared 
to tidy up the herbaceous borders and to 
secure the plants .against October gales, 
it is time well spent. Very often I have 
observed that when the plants in herba¬ 
ceous borders have not been tied up about 
this time a sudden and severe storm has 
reduced everything to chaos, and then, as 
if to emphasise the neglect, a prolonged 
period of fine, settled weather—the 
Indian summer—has set in. Therefore, 
W'here interest is taken in our hardy 
plants, a little time spent in tying them 
up will in all probability mean a further 
prolonged period of effectiveness. 

Shrubberies. —It has not been found 
possible during the season to pay so much 


attention as is customary to shrubberies. 
During the week, however, a somewhat 
close inspection was made, and except that 
in certain corners the Grass has not Ixen 
so closely cut, there is not, on the whole, 
any evidence that the shrubberies have 
suffered. Among the showiest shrubs 
have been several good pieces of the 
Scarlet-berried Elder. This should be 
made more use of generally, for it is dis¬ 
tinct from others of the family, which at 
times develop into a pest. Cotoneaster 
frigida, which bloomed profusely, gives 
token of its customary heavy crop of 
berries at a later date, and, if its growth 
is not the most shapely ; yet its value in 
the dull December days is undeniable. C. 
Simmonsi, too, is useful, and berries 
freely. Hollies are heavily berried, and 
if nothing untoward intervenes there 
ought to be a good show' during winter. 
Mention must be made of the berries of 
Rowan (Pyrus Aiicuparia), which is grown 
largely in Scotland, and which has fruited 
exceptionally freely during the present 
autumn. Presently Maples and Azaleas 
will assume their autumn tints, and arc 
then as attractive as they are in spring 
Kalmias, Andromedas, Witch Hazels. 
Choisvas, Pernettyas, Sweet Bays, and 
the choicer shrubs generally appear to 
have been suited by the dripping weather 
of the past August, while Rhododendron- 
and Barberries—especially B. Darwini— 
are equally satisfactory. The last is 
again in bud, and, given a continuance of 
good weather, will shortly be in bloom 
Very effective at present are large pieces 
of Hydrangea paniculata grandiflora, and 
throughout the season Spineas have been 
very free. S. arhefolia was particularly 
showy, as was S. Lindleyana, while at the 
present time large pieces of S. BumaJda 
continue in excellent bloom. 

Ripening Grapes. — Recently in a 
Muscat-house I observed a rod of that fine 
variety Mrs. Pinee, wdiicli had the failing 
which is sometimes characteristic of that 
Grape. The berries, w hile of quite a good 
size, had a circle of green round the but; 
of each berry, and while this need ho; 
necessarily detract from the flavour, i: 
does not add to tho attractiveness of the 
bunch. The reason of this trifling defect 
is difficult to explain ; but, as in the case 
of Muscats generally, it will be found 
that, to finish them satisfactorily, a brisk 
heat in the pipes is needed, combined with 
free ventilation on all suitable days, and 
even nights. Wasps may be troublesome 
about this time, but they can be kept at 
bay by using tiffany over the ventilators 
although, of course, the best way is to en¬ 
deavour to locate the nest and destroy it 
Fruit-trees In pots. —As soon as the 
fruits are cleared off let the house p| 
closed and vaporised. Rather vaporise 
lightly on tw r o successive nights than 
heavily oil a single occasion. Then for a 
short time- keep the syringe at work— 
twice daily—till the foliage gives indica¬ 
tions of ripening, when the trees may lv 
placed outside. A sheltered place in 
which they are yet well exposed to the sun 
is best* and no neglect in watering is 
allowable. Opinions differ as to the be-t 
time at which to repot fruit-trees. I do 
not know* that there is much in the exact 
time; but, personally, I consider that tho 
present time is as good as any. Such 
trees as are not in need of repotting mu>t. 
in any case, lx? top-dressed, using for tin- 
purpose some old friable loam, a little 
well-rotted manure, and a handful of bone- 
meal. Some of the old soil ought to !- 
carefully removed before top-dressing b 
done, and the new soil should lx packed 
in very firmly. 

Wall fruit.— -Fruit-trees on woills non- 
beginning to ripen their crops must be in¬ 
spected at close intervals. On the whole, 
tne yield of wall fruit has turned out much 
superior to what was at one time ex¬ 
pected, in view T of the prolonged cold and 
w’efc experienced throughout almost the 
whole of August. Outstanding are fine 
crops of Kirke’8, Washington, Jefferson. 
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Heine Claude de Bavay, and Victoria 
Plums, and if Coe’s Golden Drop is not so 
heavily laden as usual, still it is far from 
being an insignificant crop. Brahy’s 
Gage, Late Transparent Gage, and the 
old Green Gage ? as well as Angelina 
Burdett and Belgian Purple, are, however, 
failures this season. Wasps may also 
give trouble now on walls, as well as blue¬ 
bottle flies, and these pests must be dealt 
with by all possible means. I fancy that 
the heat radiated by the walls during the 
night is primarily responsible for attract¬ 
ing bluebottles, and they soon find fruits 
which may have been tapped by birds or 
by’ wasps. 

Winter Spinach and Spinach Beet have 
now been well thinned, and, w T ith a con¬ 
tinuance of favourable weather, will 
shortly be profitable. 

Celery.-— Earthing up, which was con¬ 
siderably interfered with by the prolonged 
rainy weather, has been during the week 
taken in hand and finished so far as is at 
the present time necessary. There is an 
entire absence of the Celery-fly, and only 
one solitary bolted plant was found, de¬ 
spite .the dry weather at planting time 

W. McGtJFFOG. 

Balmae Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 


SIR FRANK AND LADY CRISP’S 
GOLDEN WEDDING. 

On August 27th Sir Frank and Lady Crisp 
celebrated their golden wedding in the 
presence of all the members of their 
family who could possibly be present. 
The present state of affairs prevented the 
making of the event an occasion of great 
festivity and enjoyment. His Worship 
the Mayor (Alderman W. Hamilton) with 
the Town Clerk (Mr. Alfred Caldecott) 
waited upon them and conveyed from the 
Tow'll Council their hearty felicitation 
upon the auspicious event. 

We have referred more fully to the con¬ 
gratulations of the townspeople as they 
mostly concern Henley, but they also re¬ 
ceived congratulations from far and wide. 
Lady Crisp to mark the occasion has made 
a handsome addition to the already valu¬ 
able Communion plate of St. Mary’s by 
the gift of a beautiful silver-gilt chalice of 
Charles II. design. 

Sir Frank is tlie eldest son of the late 
Mr. John Shalders Crisp, and was 
created a knight by the late King Ed¬ 
ward VII. in 1907, lieing honoured with a 
baronetcy by our present King in 1913. 
He is the senior partner in the firm of 
Messrs. Ashurst, Morris, Crisp, and Co., 
of Throgmorton Avenue, London. Born 
in 1843, he spent a long and useful 
career in the city and is well known and 
regarded by all for his keen business acu¬ 
men and strict probity. One of the lead¬ 
ing authorities on company law, he is a 
member of the special Board of Trade 
Committee, and has rendered valuable 
services to the Government. He is a de¬ 
voted student of Nature, horticulture 
being his chief hobby. 

As we have already stated, in conse¬ 
quence of the war the festivities were on 
a limited scale, but Sir Frank and Lady 
Crisp’s first thought W'as for their less 
favoured neighbours, the inmates of the 
Poor Law Institution, and these they en¬ 
tertained. A sumptuous meal was pro¬ 
vided for them in a large marquee, all the 
men receiving gifts of Tobacco and the 
women packets of Tea. Before separat¬ 
ing, Mr. F. W. Cave, on behalf of the in¬ 
mates, thanked Sir Frank and Lady 
Crisp for their kind' entertainment and 
wished them continued health and happi¬ 
ness, the sentiments expressed by the 
Master being heartily supported by the 
enthusiastic applause of the guests. Sir 
Frank, in replying, said what a great 

leasure it had been to Lady Crisp and 

imself to welcome them all to Friar 
Park. Those inmates w'ho w r ere not able 
to visit Friar Park were entertained at the 
institution.— The Hrnfcip and South (Oxford¬ 
shire by IjOOQlC 



WINTERING. 

Some say that the bee-keeper’s calendar 
begins with the month of August, when 
examination of the hives takes place, 
uniting of weak stocks is done, and 
“driven” bees are obtained and hived. 
For my part, it would seem as if our 
calendar commences with October, when 
our bees are packed down for winter, not 
to be opened again, unless absolutely 
necessary, until, possibly, a warm day 
towards the end of February, just to 
examine the “ food rations.” However 
this may be, there is universal agreement 
that the state in which bees are found in 
the spring defends very largely upon the 
condition into which they were put in 
October. This condition depends upon 
three tlifrigs, presuming the stock to be a 
good average one or a strong one—viz., 
sufficient food, freedom from damp or pos¬ 
sibility of wet getting in, and proper ven¬ 
tilation. I have already given definite 
advice about food in the shape of syrup. 
Should there now be any doubt about a 
sufficiency, lay a block of bee-candy in a 
box, without a bottom and with a glass 
top, over the hole in the quilt, glass upper¬ 
most, in place of the feeder. The glass 
enables the bee-master to see if and when 
the candy is consumed without lifting the 
quilt. Lay warm quilts over all, and close 
down. Damp and wet proof measures are 
obvious, but in particular attend to the 
roof. Now r , as to 

Ventilation.— All animal life, large and 
small, demands pure air to ensure good 
health. As with man, so with bees. The 
only reason for contracting hive en¬ 
trances* after the main lioney-flow was to 
assist the occupants to defend their home 
against robbers. Faulty and insufficient 
ventilation in winter is frequently the 
cause of serious harm to bees, even to the 
disastrous extent of losing an entire stock. 
Skep hives do not suffer like wooden 
hives, simply because their porous nature 
permits the self-generated moisture of the 
hive to free itself. Wooden hives forbid 
this, and the moisture, naturally formed 
by the clustering bees inside, condensing 
into waiter will render the hive damp and 
lower its temperature, unless got rid of by 
judicious ventilation. It is agreed that 
dry cold is healthier than wet or damp 
cold, and fresh air contributes to the 
former. To assist efficient ventilation 
some bee-keepers will put an empty super 
on, with the warming quilts above; but 
in ordinary circumstances it will be suffi¬ 
cient to pack dowrn as suggested above, 
and open the entranqe slides to the width 
of at least 0 inches. The bees by their 
movements in the hive w r ill do the rest, 
only make sure that robbing is over before 
opening the entrance. In any case, what¬ 
ever the degrees of frost may be, never 
close up the hive entrance to a less space 
than 0 inches in winter. If 

Painting hives is to be done, now Is a 
good time, when they are dry from the 
summer weather. A coat of paint not 
only protects hives from damp, but makes 
the apiary look smart and neat. A good 
«bee-keeper, like a good gardener, wishes 
his domain to look tidy. The lifts and roof 
may be done, aw*ay from the hive, and 
returned, but this is not possible with the 
outer brood-box. During the operation of 
painting this, stand back from the front, 
W’hieh will be left until last. It will be 
safest to close the entrance entirely dur¬ 
ing the short time occupied in painting 
this part, but do not omit to open it again 
on completion, drawing the slides apart 
very gently, and, of course, standing back, 
otherwise your bees may be suffocated be¬ 
fore you discover your omission. B. R. H. 


NATIONAL ROSE SOCIETY. 

September lira, 1917. 

The leading growers staged excellent 
groups throughout, quite sufficient, in¬ 
deed, for a show alone. Generally, too, 
the quality was good. In more than one 
stand the brilliant colouring of Red 
Letter Day at once caught the eye. This, 
wdth Margaret Dickson Hamil, Mrs. Her¬ 
bert Stevens (very fine white), Mrs. 
McKellar (crimson), and the yellow 
Duchess of Wellington w r ere all good from 
Messrs. Alex. Dickson and Sous. In that 
from Mr. G. Prince, Hugh Dickson, Mine. 
E. Herriot, Lady Hillingdon (generally 
rich in colour), and Snow Queen were 
among the finer stands. Messrs. Frank 
Cant and Co., had a superb variety in 
Mrs. C. E. Salmon, while Red Letter Day, 
Mrs. Herbert Stevens, and Duchess of 
Wellington were all good. In an exten¬ 
sive group from Messrs. W. and J. Brown, 
Edith Park (rose and cream, a lovely 
fragrant variety) was noted, also such 
good things as Ophelia, Red Letter Day, 
Souvenir de Gustave Pratt, and the rich 
golden Mrs. Wemyss Quin. The best 
trio in Messrs. Harkness’ stand were Mrs. 
A. Carnegie, St. Helena, and Mrs. Foley 
Hobbs. In addition to the new single 
Mermaid from Messrs. Win. Paul ,an(l 
Son, we noted Waltham Scarlet and 
Chateau de Clos Vougeot, the last, one of 
the most intensely coloured Roses we 
know. Then, from Mr. Elisha Hicks 
came a great gathering of the best, 
Charles E. Shea, Princess Mary, Red 
Letter Day, Climbing Hillingdon (of a 
richer shade of orange than the original), 
Snow Queen, Joanna Bridge, and others. 
Messrs. B. R. Cant and Sons had Duchess 
of Wellington (yellow), Ophelia (small- 
flowered and not typical of the original 
as shown), Hugh Dickson, Mrs. Christie 
Miller, and Hillingdon among many, 
while Mr. George Lilley had the finest 
stand of Mme. E. Herriot in the show. 
Messrs. Prior contributed well of good 
things, including Ophelia, Duchess of 
Wellington, and Lady Hillingdon. Mr. 
J. C. Allgrove confined his attention to 
fruiting examples of the Rose, staging 
such attractive si>eeies as Moyesi, Pur¬ 
ges!, and setiixxla, all of which have 
urn-shaped fruits, that first-named being 
the largest and most ornamental. 

New seedling Roses. —Quito a notable 
lot of new seedling Roses was staged, 
though few were considered worthy of 
award. 

GOLD MEDAL. 

Rose Mrs. Redford (H.T.) was the only 
I variety to gain the Gold Medal on this 
I occasion. The colour is rich apricot with 
old gold shading. It is a short-petalled, 
flattish-looking variety as shown. From 
| Messrs. McGreedy and Son, Portadown. 

CERTIFICATES OF MERIT. 

Francis Gaunt (H.T.).—The dominant 
j colour is cream and buff in a rather pretty 
variety. 

Clarice Goodacre (H.T.) is white, with 
creamy-yellow colouring at the base of the 
petals. In the bud state, as shown, it 
was quite shapely and good. These were 
from Messrs. Alex. Dickson and Sons, 
Newtownards. 

Je de Escofeii (II.T.).—This variety will 
command attention more by reason of 
fragrance than of colour, the latter meiig- 
ing into the purplish-maroon shades, and 
not good at that. John Davison also 
gained a like award. The colour is crim¬ 
son. Both were from Messrs. McGreedy. 

THE CORY CUP. 

The premier award given at this exhi¬ 
bition for the best autumn-flowering 
climbing Rose of tHe^yoar was awarded 
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to Messrs. W. Paul and Sons’ Mermaid, a 
remarkable variety, lemon - cream in 
colour. It is a hybrid of R. bracteata, the 
lustrous foliage as good a feature as the 
flowers. 

Apart from this and the varieties gain¬ 
ing certificates, those of the greater merit 
and distinction came from Messrs. 
McGreedy and Son, the most notable 
being Miss Willmott (soft lemon colour). 
Queen Alexandra (scarlet, with buff or 
old gold reverse to the petals), and Mrs. 
Leopold de Rothschild (a lemon-white of 
infinite beauty and charm). Mr. Walter 
Easlea showed Little Meg (Polyantha). 
Lamia (of a bright orange tone), and 
others. Rev. ,T. H. Pemberton had Day¬ 
break, Pax, and others of the series 
raised by him. 


NATIONAL DAHLIA SOCIETY. 
The annual exhibition of this society, 
held at the Scottish Drill Hall in conjunc¬ 
tion with the Royal Horticultural 
Society’s fortnightly meeting on Sep¬ 
tember 11th last, was not of its usual ex¬ 
tent, and competition was less keen. 
Flowers generally of high quality were 
staged, the Cactus, Singles, and Pompons 
being particularly good. Novelties were 
rather numerous, and eleven varieties 
were granted certificates. 

The Cory Cup, offered for a group of 
decorative garden Dahlias on tabling 
23 feet by 3 feet is the “ Blue Riband ” of 
the occasion, and this year two firms, 
Messrs. Carter Page and Co. and Messrs. 
J. Cheal and Sons contested ‘for the 
honour, the trophy being awarded to the 
first-named firm for an excellent and 
highly representative lot. Novelties being 
inadmissible in the cup class, the trophy 
winners elsewhere displayed a big stand 
of their new Cactus Dahlia Lord Kitch¬ 
ener, a striking variety of rich orange 
colour. In the class for eighteen varie¬ 
ties of Cactus Dahlias, six blooms of 
each, Messrs. J. Stredwick and Sons alone 
competed, and, staging a grand lot, well 
merited the first prize. Notable varieties 
were Dominion (very refined self, orange), 
Mrs. Kennedy (white), Alex. Kennedv 
(crimson), Sir Douglas Haig (pink), 
Captain Bruce Bairnsfather (salmon, 
orange-yellow centre), Mrs. M. Stredwick 
(pink, with buff centre), and British Lion 
(orange and yellow). Messrs. Stredwick 
were also awarded first prize for forty- 
eight Cactus Dahlias distinct. For 
twenty-four singles, ten blooms of each, 
Messrs. J. Cheal and Sons were awarded 
first prize. This Ann was also first for 
twelve fancy single Dahlias, Eileen. 
Owen Thomas, Hilda, and William Parrott 
being good. Mr. J. A. Jarrett was the 
only exhibitor of six varieties of Decora¬ 
tive Dahlias, .six blooms of each, and 
gained first prize, Rowena (fawn) and 
Warnford (white) being very good. Mr. 
Jarrett also excelled in the Fmony- 
flowered class for a like number, taking 
also first prize for three vases of Star 
Dahlias, four varieties Decorative, six 
Pmony-flowered, six Collarette, and six 
varieties distinct, three of each. In the 
class for twelve distinct Collarette varie¬ 
ties, ten flowering stems of each, Messrs. 
Cheal and Sons were first with a goodly 
lot, the succeeding class being devoted to 
show and fancy Dahlias, twenty-four dis¬ 
tinct. For these, the premier award went 
to Mr. S. II. Cooper, Chippenham, whose 
moderately large blooms were clean and 
of uniform size. Mabel, Glowworm, Gold¬ 
smith, Purple Prince, and Mrs. J. Downie 
were some of the best. Mr. Charles 
Luckin, Pulborough, led in the class for 
six Cactus Dahlias, having Golden Wave, 

vereignty 
aiMies of 


Pompon Dahlias in sprays of six blooms 
each, Mr. H. Brown, Luton, Beds., won 
the Silver Challenge Bowl awarded with 
the first prize with a model stand of 
blooms. Glow, Darkest of All, Queen of 
Whites, Nerissa, and Jessica were among 
those staged. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Questions. —Queries and answers art in¬ 
serted in Gardening free of charge if corre¬ 
spondents follow these rules : All communications 
should be dearly written on one side of the paper 
only , and addressed to the Editor ^Gardening, 
68, Lincoln's Inn Fields , London , IF. (7. £. 
Letters on business should be sent to the Pub¬ 
lisher. The name and address of the sender 
are required in addition to any designation he 
may desire to be used in the paper. When 
more than one query is sent each should been a 
separate piece of paper , the name and address 
being added to each. As Gardening has to be 
sent to press some days in advance of date , 
queries cannot always be replied to in the issue 
immediately following their receipt. We do not 
reply to queries by post. 

Naming 1 plants. —All who wish their 
plants to be rightly named should send fair 
examples of each—the stem , leaf, flower , or fruit. 
(Snippets of leaves and points of shoots are use¬ 
less. ) Not more than four plants should be sent 
in any one week by the same correspondent. 
Where more than one kind is sent they should be 
numbered. Of conifers the fruit should always 
be sent. 

Naming fruit. —Several specimens in dif¬ 
ferent stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have 
received from several correspondents single speci¬ 
mens of fruits for naming , these in many cases 
being unripe and otherioise poor. We can under¬ 
take to name only four varieties at a time. 


VEGETABLES. 

Tomatoes diseased (E. P. S .).—Your 
Tomatoes have been attacked by the same 
disease as affects Potatoes, due to the 
cold wet weather we have lately had. The 
cultivation of the Tomato in the open air 
is very risky, as in but few seasons can a 
satisfactory crop be had. All the diseased 
fruits should be at once gathered and 
burned. We should also advise you to 
gather all the remaining fruits, even if 
only partly coloured, and lay them on a 
shelf in the greenhouse, where they will 
ripen sufficiently to come in useful for 
cooking. 

Cucumbers and red-spider (North Wales). 
—The primary cause of red-spider attacks 
is a too dry atmosphere. Cucumbers like 
a fairly moist air, not necessarily one 
always wet by having a sloppy floor, but 
syringing morning and evening, and 
sprinkling the bed and floor with water 
before closing up for the night to 
generate vapour. Tomatoes prefer a 
rather dry atmosphere and plenty of air; 
thus the two things do not always accord. 
However, you had better get some sul¬ 
phur, mix it with milk or thick soapy 
water, so as to make a wash of it; then 
heat your pipes, coat them over thinly 
with the wash, and shut the house up 
close. Do this at night, and give plenty of 
ventilation next morning, shading the 
Cucumbers a little after syringing. Re¬ 
peat the process four days later, and that 
should be effective in destroying the 
spider. 

Tomato leaves ourled (E. G. Laurence).— 
After a close examination of the Tomato 
leaves we have arrived at the conclusion 
that there is no disease present and that 
the curling is only a natural condition of 
growth. We are strengthened in this 
opinion through having recently seen 
plants of the same variety, which, 
although in a perfectly healthy condition, 
had their leaves twisted and curled in the 
same manner as those you send. We think 
neither your gardener nor yourself need 
feel at all apprehensive about the plants. 


r. >v. Bellows (orapge), and 
in [j j | EoivT|-c‘i. 


8X0BT BBFUB8. 


21. Bradshaw. —The leaves of your Pear- 
tree have been attacked by red-spider 
showing clearly that the tree is dry at 
the roots. Give it a thorough soaking of 
water and syringe it well with an insecti¬ 
cide, as Gishurst compound, driving it 

well into all the crevices of the wall_ 

Beatrice Taster. —The only possible reason 
for the yellowing of the leaves is that the 
plants are growing too thickly and have 
exhausted the soil. It may lie that you 
are growing the plants in a confined space, 
which would also bring about the trouble 
Nasturtiums like plenty of sun. The only 
way to destroy the blight, by which we 
take it you mean black-fly, is to syrinx 

with Quassia extract.- Hvxham'— For 

such a position you will find nothing better 
than a Holly hedge, using for the purpose 
strong seedling plants, and seeing to it 
that the ground is well prepared bv deep 
digging and manuring Ajax .—See re¬ 
port of the National Rose Society’s Show 
on September 11th. This you will find on 
page 539.- H. W. Webster.—As a wind¬ 

break^ you can have nothing better than 
the Tamarisk, which invariably succeeds 

by the sea.- -.N. M . 11. —Not necessarily 

during the winter, but certainly during 
the spring, as this will check the germina¬ 
tion of the fungus spores. Ajax.— 1. 

You will find an article dealing with 
“Violet Culture” in our issue of March 
13th, 19X5, page 155, a copy of which can 
be had of the publisher, post- free, for 
2jd.—-— F. J. Childers. —Is there anv 
American-blight on the tree? If so. this 
would cause the dirty appearance of the 
fruits. The sooty deposit is only on the 
surface, and can be easily wiped off w*ith a 
damp cloth. 


YAMB8 OF FLAVT8 AMD FBUZT8. 


Names of plants.— W. J. H McLean.— 
The coloured form is Linaria reticulata 
aurea purpurea. The pale yellow- mav be 
Linaria maritima, but you defeat the ob¬ 
ject in view by sending a fragmentary 
scrap minus leaf or aught else to guide us 

to a satisfactory decision.- C Karin 

Sweet .—The Indian Clematis is C. mon- 
tana. 

Names of fruits — S. H. C.—l, Beauty 
of Kent (small); 2, Crimson Queening: 

3. Looks like a small Bess Fool.—I 
A. L. S. —Pears: 1, Beurre Clairgeau; 2, 
Durondeau. Apples: 3, King of the 

Pippins; 4, Duchess of Oldenburg.- 

T. Smith. —Apples: 1, Bramley’s; 2, Early 
Margaret; 3, Hawthornden; 4, Cox’s 

Orange. It is a pleasure to name such 

characteristic fruits.- East Coast.— 

Apples: 1. Norfolk Beaufin; 2, French 

Crab; 3, Alfriston; 4, King of the Pippins 

- H. B .—Apples: 1, Alfriston, a very 

late Apple; 2, Lane’s Prince Albert; 3. 
Emperor Alexander; 4, Cox’s Pomona. 

- -J. T. K. —Apples: 1, Haw’thornden; 

2, Cox’s Orange; 3, Worcester Pearmain; 

4, Lemon Pippin.- E. N. —Apples: 1, 

Gloria Mundi; 2, Blenheim Orange; 3, 

Mere de Menage; 4, Cellini.-IF. M.— 

Apples: 1, Lane’s Prince Albert; 2, 
Stone’s Apple; 3, Cellini* 4, French Crab. 

- L. C. —Pears: 1, Louise Bonne of 

Jersey ; 2, Glou Morceau; 3, Marie Louise; 

4, Winter Nelis.- Miss Wright. —Prob- 

ably Breedon Pippin.- E. F .—Summer 

Strawberry of Lancashire.- F. Bonner 

Feast. —Pear not recognised, probably a 

stew ing variety. - H.R. S ., Porchester — 

Apples: 1, Probably Stunner, should like 
to see later in the season; 2, Yorkshire 
Greening; 3, Northern Greening; 4. 
Adam’s Pearmain. Kindly send Pears 
when ripe and fully developed. It is im¬ 
possible to name with any certainty the 
unripe fruits you send us. Please also 
read our Rules to Correspondents as to 
the number .undertake to name in any 
one week. 
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A LADY’S SLirPEK IN RUSSIA. 

I have this answer to a question re the 
a bove from the Rev. W. Fox, Southbourne, 
Hants.—W. 

I hardly know what to tell you in 
answer to your kind note of Sept. 19th 
re. my note about Cypripedium gutta- 
tum (p. 515). In 18C4-1SG5 I was living 
in the depths of Russia in the family 
of Count Alexis Tolstoy (not Leo). His 
estate was in the Government of 
TchernigofT and lay about 500 miles 
south of Moscow, which was our 
nearest railway station. The country 
is densely wooded, the chief part with 
llircli and Aspen Poplar. In addition 
to the three kinds of Cypripedium I 
mentioned I used to find here and there 
a plant of Ills aibiriea, and a good 
deal of Maianthemum. It is so long 
ago that I forget what other flowers I 
gathered, but the delightful huge 
bunches of C. guttatum and Lily of 
the Valley I shall never forget. It 
may interest you to know that the 
Curator of the Ik>tanic Gardens at 
Petersburg (as it was then called) 
used to send to these woods for plants 
of C. macranthum, which made us 
suppose that it was not at all common 
in Russia. I saw it blooming in the 
Botanic Gardens, but not half so freely 
as it did in its native woods. 1 do not 
think that C. guttatum is very com¬ 
mon in Russia, as I once received a 
parcel of roots from the Botanic Gar¬ 
dens which had been gathered in the 
Caucasus. They di(l no good with me, 
and I think that they had been kept 
too long after being lifted, as I did not 
receive them until the spring, and they 
had been lifted in the autumn, the 
state of the ground at Petersburg 
forbidding their being planted. I w ish 
that I could tell you more about the 
plant life in those w r oods, w r hieh were 
a great joy to me, but fifty years ago 
is a long ago. The bird life as well as 
the plant life was a source of great 
delight. 

I hope that what I have been able to 
tell you may be of interest. 


NOTES OF THE' WEEK. 


Pruning Tea and China Roses.— I told 
last spring how much I gained by pruning 
these before Christmas, and now I am 
cutting away old stubby growths in Sep¬ 
tember. I am not going to allow the 
plants to be knocked about all the winter 
and spring. Our Rose books are sadly in 
want of revision, and in more ways than 
this.— YV. 

Cotoneaster horlzontalls in fruit.— This 
year this has fruited with remarkable free¬ 
dom. The handsome, fan-like sprays are 
literally “ roped ” with the fine red berries, 
which show 7 against the glossy, dark green 
leaves in a charming manner. If left 
alone many of these berries fall to the 
ground and produce plants.- Nowhere does 
this Cotoneaster look better than on rock- 
work or a steep bank. The birds gener¬ 
ally leave the berries alone for quite a long 
time.—S cot. 

Rom Hiawatha. —If it were possible to 
obtain the opinion otiose growers as to 
the most lasting Roie in j&ien j 


in bloom I venture to say that Hiawatha 
would stand first. It may be counted on 
to remain in a good state for two or three 
weeks, and this, I imagine, is why so many 
to-day are using it for arches and i>ergola8. 
As a pillar Rose, too, it is charming, the 
crimson clusters with their golden anthers 
showing up well amongst the bright green 
foliage.—W oodb astwick. 

Lycopodium dendroideum.— Can any of 
your readers tell us if this little North 
American tree club Moss Is in cultivation 
in our isles? I have not seen it for many 
years, but it lives in m.v memory as charm¬ 
ing, and distinct from all its tribe. I saw 
it only once—in Mrs. Marryat’s garden at 
Wimbledon, now 7 swept away and built 
over.—W. 

Gypsophila acutifolia.— Without in the 
least detracting from the claims of G. 
panieulata, 1 should like to mention as 
worthy of notice the allied G. acutifolia, 
with pale pinkish flowers, and glaucous, 
sharp-pointed foliage. It grows, according 
to the books, 3 f^et high, but I have seen it 
taller. The individual blooms are larger 
than those of G. panieulata, but are not 
borne so freely. It loves a dryish soil.— 
S. Arnott. 

Nerine fill folia minbr.— This little Lily, 
wuth its dainty curled blossoms like Ragged 
Robin, deserves to be better known than 
it is. It is quite different from N. undu- 
lata, w'itli wdiich some growers have identi¬ 
fied it. It is very easy of culture. At 
Canterbury it blooms quite freely against 
a greenhouse w r all facing south. Last 
winter killed it in other parts of the gar¬ 
den, where it had previously done well, but 
in tiie greenhouse border it stood the win¬ 
ter perfectly.— A. J. Mason, Precincts, 
Canterbury. 

Tom Thumb Nasturtiums. —These go on 
blooming regardless of the weather. This 
season, after many days’ rain, they are as 
bright as ever. Some patches in a poor 
soil with Marigold Legion of Honour, 
single Petunias, etc., are now (end of 
August) making a brave show*. My method 
is to sow the seeds in the open at the end 
of April amongst Pansies. By the time 
the Pansies are over these are coming into 
bloom. I grow Empress of India (crim¬ 
son), Cloth of Gold, Vesuvius (apricot), 
and Beauty of Malvern (scarlet).— West 
Surrey. 

Isatis glauca.— Few appear to cultivate 
this. It is a good border plant which bears 
about July a great number of yellow 
flowers which are individually small, but 
are produced in great numbers, and, col¬ 
lectively, have a good effect in the border, 
w T hile they are excellent for cutting. The 
foliage is of a glaucous green, hence the 
specific name. I first grew this Isatis from 
seeds sent me from Smyrna by Mr. Ed¬ 
ward Whittall, and 1/believe that it w 7 as 
from seeds sent by him to this country 
that it w 7 as first distributed. It is easily 
raised from seeds sowm under glass iii 
spring or from April to June in the open. 
It grow's about 3 feet high.—S. Arnott. 

Sweet Williams.— In Gardening for 
August 18th there is a note on these. I 
agree that Sw’eet Williams deserve more 
attention, especially in these days when it 
is necessary to grow 7 things that do not 
need a lot of attention. To have them at 
their best they should be grown in separate 
colours. Some years ago I grew them 


amongst the Grass, planting strong ones 
in the autumn. In this w’ay they lasted 
two years. Few 7 things were more admired 
than these. They are equally at home in 
borders in the kitchen garden under Apple- 
trees if these are not too thick to shade 
them too much. Nothing in my garden 
during the past summer w r as so much ad¬ 
mired as the varieties known as Scarlet 
Beauty and Pink Beauty.—J. C. F. C. 

The Jalap-plant (Exogonium Purga).— 
—This graceful climber hasr perished with 
me after growing on a south wall for some 
years. Can any of your readers oblige us 
with a hint as to its wants. Does it thrive 
on chalky soils? Where may one get good 
plants? I gave it no special soil—deep, 
coldish loam. It scrambled through a 
climbing Rose and flowered rather late, 
and was very welcome wiien it came, last¬ 
ing until November.—W. 

Incarvlllea Olgas. — Incarvilleas have 
been prominent within the past few years, 
and their beauty amply justifies the favour 
they have received. They are easily raised 
from seeds and the tubers are not expen¬ 
sive. I. Delavayi and I. grandifiora, with 
its reputed variety I. g. brevipes, some¬ 
times sold simply as I. brevipes, are-quite 
hardy. It is different, how 7 ever, with I. 
Olgie, w T hich is really more tender than the 
others, and should, I consider, be properly 
classed as half-hardy. It is perennial, but 
considerably less hardy than its allies, and 
should not be planted in cold districts with 
any hope of success. It is one of the most 
graceful of the race, growing about 3 feet 
Ugh, with prettily-cut leaves and rose- 
purple flowers.—Ess. 

Asclepi&8 tuberosa.— Far too rarely seen 
is this brilliant autumn-flowering peren¬ 
nial, yet it is certainly one of the most 
striking of autumn flowers. Though not a 
difficult plant to grow, it is by no means an 
easy matter to secure large specimen 
plants. Lack of knowledge possibly as to 
its exact requirements may to some extent 
account for this, for the plant appears to 
be only well suited to very warm sandy 
soil. Quite near the sea coast in spots 
where the soil is very sandy the plant is 
more happy, and in such places is worth 
growing freely. On clay soils the plant is 
rarely satisfactory, and usually becomes a 
victim to slugs in winter. The plant grow’s 
about 2 feet high when w’ell established, 
and produces terminal corymbs of a bright 
orange hue. 

Amaryllis Aokermannl.— There is no 
doubt whatever as to the hardiness of 
Amaryllis Ackermanni. I cannot trace 
the plant, so do not know what countrj 7 it 
comes from, and suspect it may be of gar¬ 
den origin. It has stood in the one place 
here for over forty years, and I believe 
originally came from Bitton. It is planted 
at the foot of the Orcliid-house wall, and 
I moved some bulbs from there to the wall 
of the Cactus-house, w'here it does equally 
well. Its colour is brilliant shiny dark 
red. I do not find it in the Kew Index, but 
Nicholson mentions it in “The Dictionary 
of Gardening.” As regards Crinums, C. 
Moorel, C. Pow 7 elli, C. Powelli album, C. 
caj>ense, and C. Yemense are perfectly 
hardy here. You will find references to 
them in The Garden, Yol. XIX., p. 200, 
and Yol. XXXVII., p. 80, and also in Irish 
Gardening, where there is an illustration 
of C. Yemense,-, Jnst year. I consider it 
the finest of them all.—F. W. Moore. 
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Crinums at Exeter.— I was interested in 
your note about Crinums on page 474. 
They are a great success with me in the 
borders under the greenhouse walls. I 
grow C. Yemense, true, a^ massive white; 
C. Yemense (from Holland), white, with 
pink margin; C. PowClli, pink; C. 1*. 
album, pure white; C. P. roseum ; and C. 
longiflorum roseum.—P. C. M. Veitch. 

Anagallls Brewer!.— I have never seen 
this pretty half-hardy annual do better 
than it has done here this season. The in¬ 
tense blue of the flowers reminds one of 
the Gentian and Phacelia. Owing to last 
spring 'being so unfavourable the seed was 
sown in a box. The seedlings when well 
hardened were pricked out where to 
bloom. It looks as if it would flower for 
some w’eeks yet, though now past the 
middle of September.—C. T., Ampthtll , 
Beds. 

Anemone Japonlca Alice.— All who ap¬ 
preciate the pink or rose coloured forms 
of the Japanese Windflower should add 
this to their collection. It may be de¬ 
scribed as a decided improvement on 
Queen Charlotte, as great an advance 
upon it as that variety is on the much 
older A. j. elegans. Alice has saucer- 
formed flowers of rich rosy-carmine, and 
assumes a clear rosy-lilac tone towards 
the centre of the flower. To this good 
colour attribute must be added size of 
flower, good form, and great freedom of 
blossoming.—E. J. 

Aster Amellus bessarabicus. — Among 
the early Asters now in flower, and, there¬ 
fore, too early to properly be ground 
among the popular so-called Michaelmas 
Daisies, this is one of the best and most 
serviceable, and, whether associated with 
other things or in beds nearly or wholly 
devoted to it, is very pleasing. A good bed j 
may be made with this plant and Anemone 
japonica alba as a centre, the two plants 
flowering together and profusely for a long, 
time. Scarcely more than 2 feet high in 
ordinary seasons, the Aster, with its much- 
branched habit of growth, makes a capital 
display. 

Bulbous Irises.— A note from “ F. W. 
G.,” on September 8tli, states that the 
best rooting medium for English Irises, 
among others, is a light, rich soil. Part 
of my garden is composed of heavy, shaly 
soil, that turns into a dirty grey clay in 
drought, and English Irises grow large and 
strong in it. I. histrioides does nicely, and 
increases fairly in stiffisli loam, and usu¬ 
ally flowers here in January. I have 
known the flowers last through a spell of 
frost and snow. Spanish Irises do not 
thrive, and pavonia and tuberosa are per¬ 
fectly useless in loam or sand. Probably 
they want more continuous heat in summer 
to ripen them than we get here.—L. J. 
Rogers, C, Hollin-lane, Leeds. 

Pampas Grass, keeping.— The plumes of 
the Pamivis Grass are very fine this year. 
In several instances where large clumps 
are growing under trees of Prunus 
Pissardi the effect is very striking, especi¬ 
ally where the background consists of 
evergreen and summer-leaflng trees and 
shrubs. The following is a very simple 
way of preserving the plumes. Before 
they are too ripe cut and carefully wash 
them in clean water. When dry, soak the 
plumes in milk which has been kept in a 
vessel for forty-eight hours. After they 
have been gradually dried soak once more 
for two hours. Again gently shake and 
place the plumes in a vinery, Peach-house, 
or similar structure to dry thoroughly in 
the sun. Every few hours, till dry, gently 
shake out the plumes. They will be white 
and firm, but quite feathery, and will last 
in good condition till the end of next 
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GARDEN PE8T8 AND FRIENDS. 

APPLES AND PEARS FAILING. 

I have a quantity of Apples and Pears on 
my trees, but tney are infested with a 
grub, or caterpillar, or maggot, which ap¬ 
pears to enter at the eye, and so spoils 
the fruit. Can you kindly +oli me. bow 
to proceed to counteract this for the 
future ? —Arbotsbuky. 

[The Apples are doubtless infested with 
the lame of the Codliu moth (Carpocapsa 
pomonella). The moth lays its eggs in the 
eye of the young fruit at the time it is 
setting, and the lame, w'hen hatched out, 
find their way down to the core, and later, 
wiien full-grown, eat their way out to the 
side of the fruit. They then spin 
cocoons in the rough crevices of the bark 
on the stem and branches of the tree, 
from which in due course moths will 
emerge. The best way to combat this pest 
is to spray the trees with Swift’s arsenate 
of lead directly the blossoms have set and 
to gather up and burn all fruits which fall 
to the ground, to get rid of the larvae con¬ 
tained therein. It is also recommended 
that hayband8 be wound round the stems 
in early summer, leaving them there till 
late autumn, w T hen they should be taken 
off and burnt. The bands will arrest the 
passage of the full-grown larva on its way 
up to find suitable quarters in which to 
spin its cocoon, and so lead to great num¬ 
bers taking up their abode in the hay- 
bands instead. In winter spray the trees 
with caustic alkali solution. The quantity 
of arsenate of lead to use is 8 oz. to 20 
gallons of water, and apply w r ith a spray¬ 
ing syringe or by means of a garden engine 
fitted with a spraying nozzle, the latter 
being the best method if the trees are 
above 6 feet in height. In the case of the 
Pear the trouble is most likely due to the 
grubs of the Pear midge (Diplosis pyri- 
vora). In winter, w’hen the leaves are off 
the trees, spray them with caustic alkali 
solution. Pick off all the infested Pears 
now and at once burn them, and dress the 
ground w r ith kAinit at the rate of £ oz. per 
square yard.] 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The drone-fly. —Will you be so good as 
to let me know through jour paper the 
name of the enclosed animal? It was 
found on a garden path in North Wales, 
and sent to me to identify. I am, how¬ 
ever, unable to do so, and will be most 
grateful if you can do so.—C. M. B. 

[The creature is the pupa of the drone 
fly (Eristalis tenax). The larva feeds in 
water partially or entirely stagnant, and 
has a curious long tail that it thrusts 
through the water to the level of it, what¬ 
ever it may be, for the tail is telescopic, 
and through this tail it breathes. It 
hatches out during summer or autumn into 
a large, brownish, two-winged fly which 
frequents flow T ers. Have you ever read of 
Virgil’s bees and how to start bee-keeping 
by means of a dead eow r ? The bees were 
drone flies.] 

Vermin. —I have never experienced such 
destruction as this year by caterpillars, 
earwigs, snails, and slugs. I have caught' 
hundreds and thousands of caterpillars 
and snails. The former, I know, can only 
be reduced by picking off; but I should 
think snails might- be trapped or enticed 
by suitable bait. Can you recommend any 
good idea for capturing snails? —Marrow. 

[We fear there is no way of destroying 
the snails but collecting them by hand, as 
if anything noxious to them is scattered 
about so as to come into contact with them 
they at once withdraw into their shells, 
w’here they are quite safe. You might 
lay Cabbage leaves about so as to entice 
them from other and less attractive food, 
and so trap them. With slugs it is dif¬ 


ferent, as these may be destroyed if lime, 
which lias been freshly slaked, is 
sprinkled over the ground when the slugs 
are on the move.] 

Caterpillars on Ferns.— Having seen the 
answer to my letter in Gardening of 
August 25th, I now send, more caterpillars. 
They are marked so much like the Fern 
upon which they are feeding that I would 
like to know if there is any explanation 
for this? By picking them off’ by hand, I 
have got rid of most of them; but the 
Ferns are quite spoilt. What butterfly 
do they turn into?—R. 

[The caterpillar sent is that of the 
Angle-shades moth, which feeds ui>on a 
considerable number of different plants in 
the garden, including Ferns. No doubt, 
its peculiar colour and markings so much 
resembling the Fern frond, help to pro¬ 
tect it from the attack of birds. It is 
very common to find (except in the case 
of black and yellow caterpillars) a close 
resemblance between the colour of the 
food plant and that of the caterpillar; in 
fact, the resemblance is so great that in 
many eases the caterpillar entirely escapes 
observation.] 

The Pear-tree slug. —Could you tell me 

what these black insects are? They re¬ 
semble small, shiny, black slugs; but I 
think they are caterpillars. They have 
attacked the Pear-trees, one of winch lias 
lost all its leaves. They w ithered, and 
the wind blew them off, and Pears still 
hanging. The next tree is badly affected. 
They have been washed with various in¬ 
secticides. An answer in Gardening 
would be very welcome. —Yere. 

[Your trees have been attacked by the 
Pear-tree slug, the best cure for which is 
to syringe with a solution of cau$tic~sodu 
and i>otasb, the projier recipe for making 
which is: 1 lb. of the soda, not to be 
touched by the hand, put into a tub con¬ 
taining a gallon of hot water to dissolve, 
adding to it $ lb. of iiearl-ash or crude 
potash, and after dissolving 1 lb. of soft 
soap in a gallon of boiling water add that 
and 10 gallons of water. It is then fit u> 
use. Spray it over the tree's when the 
leases have all fallen, as it is very de¬ 
structive to insects, Moss, or any form of 
life. As, however, the chrysalides of the 
Pear slug winter in the soil, the solution 
may have no effect on them. Better re¬ 
move to a depth of from *> inches to 4 
inches the soil over the roots, bury, else¬ 
where, and replace with fresh. If the slug 
appears next summer, dust the trees freely 
in the evening with fresli-slaeked lime 1 , 
giving a second dusting two or three even¬ 
ings later. After a few T days syringe hard 
with clean water to thoroughly cleanse the 
trees.] 

Birds and Insect pests and our late 
winter.— Many writers to the gardening 
Press have reported a great decrease iu 
bird life owing to our late severe winter, 
and a corresponding increase in cater¬ 
pillars and similar garden ix'sts. Mani¬ 
lla ve .been of the opinion that a seven 
winter should result in a decreased num¬ 
ber of pests, but according to Edward Xw- 
manu’s Natural History of British Butter¬ 
flies some in the chrysalis state arc not 
infrequently frozen into solid and very 
brittle lumps of ice, and may be broken 
into pieces without exhibiting the slightest 
indication of vitality, yet if left unmolested, 
in the situations they have selected they 
invariably recover and revert, to the condi¬ 
tion in which the frost overtook them — 
W. J. Farmer. * 


“The English Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds.” —New Etlition, 12th, revised, with detrriptis*’ 
0 / aU the best plants, trees, and shrubs, their culture asi 
arrangement, illustrated on wood. Cloth, mexlium iw, U* ; 
post free, Vis. Gd. Of all Booksellers or from the e&i 
of Gardening Illustrated, 63, Lincoln's 2m FiAdt, 
London, \r.c\ g ri g | r 3 1 frc m 
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to furnish ground satisfactorily which is 
not at all favourable for hardy perennials 
generally. It^ furnishes cut blooms in 
abundance, which are of great use when 
something bold, if not refined, is needed, 
and forms a good companion to early- 
flowering perennial Asters and Japan 
Anemones in varied colours in bud and 
bloom cut with quite long stems. Strong 
of constitution though this Sunflower may 
be, it is liable to suddenly lose much of 
its effectiveness just when it has reached 
a maximum of luxuriance, and this is 
really due not to any inherent weakness, 
but to that native vigour which induces 
a multiplicity of crowns which become so 
much crowded that the centre ones 
suffer loss of vitality and sometimes die 
away. In some soils this may not be so. 
The blooming power of the plants may be 
maintained for some years, but in my 
light soil division is necessary every 
third year. This can be done with the 
spade, cutting the plants in two. This 
brings the central portion of the plant 
again into contact with the soil. 

Transplanting Narcissi, — A large 
grower of these Is strongly of opinion that 
the bulbs should be lifted just before the 
foliage dies away. His theory is that in 
this way the bulbs get a more perfect rest 
than when left in the ground until the 
leaves die off. I have no experience of 
the matter, but give the opinion for what 
it is worth. The opinions of those who 
grow things on a large scale commercially 
are, however, always worth noting. 

SOLIDAGO BRACHYSTACHY8. — A bit Of 
bright colour in the rock garden in Octo¬ 
ber is always welcome, and this little 
Golden Ilod furnishes it. The first 
flowers are now (September 20th) expand¬ 
ing, and they will be well in evidence 
through October. This Golden Rod is 
closely allied to the native species which 
is found occasionally, but not plentifully, 
growing in short Grass on commons and 
bare spaces in Surrey. It cannot be 
classed among choice rock plants; in 
fact, it does very well on the level, and 
would probably do as well in the Grass, 
if not very rank, as the native species. 
Being, however, of such dwarf stature, it 
shows to better advantage when placed 
above the level. J. Cobnuill. 


'NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Growing Lycoris. —Some years since I 
imported from Japan bulbs of Lycoris 
radiata, L. radiata alba, L. aurea, and L. 
squamigera. I have given them the same 
treatment as Nerines, but it has not been 
successful in producing blooms. Would 
you tell me how to proceed?—C. Loucn. 

[The Lycoris will succeed perfectly out 
of doors under the same treatment as the 
Belladonna Lily, that is to say, the bulbs 
should be planted in a well-drained border 
of good soil at the foot of a south wall. 
Fairly deep planting is necessary, so that 
the top of the bulb is about C inches below 
the surface of the soil. At this depth the 
bulbs will be safe from any ordinary frost, 
but if any danger in this respect is antici- 
pated some light litter may be sprinkled on 
the border for the winter. The Lycoris 
may also be cultivated in ]>ots, feeding the 
plants when in full growth, and keeping 
them qlmost dry when dormant. As the 
flower-spikes appear plenty of water must 
be given. Whether in i>ots or planted out, 
the bulbs resent disturbance, for which 
reason the soil should be of a good, lasting 
nature, consisting mainly of loam and 
sand. The bulbs rest during the early 
summer months.] 

Eupatorium purpureum.— If not rank¬ 
ing with the best of early autumn-flower¬ 
ing perennials, this lias the merit of dis¬ 
tinctness together with- the attribute of 
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OUTDOOR PLANTa 

ANCHUSA MYOSOTIDIFLORA. 

This is a dwarf-growing kind, of tufted 
liabit, rather more than a foot high when 
fully grown, though interesting and beau¬ 
tiful long before by reason of its numerous 
Forget-me-not-like sprays of flowers. In¬ 
dividually the brilliant blue flowers remind 
one nither of those of Omphalodes verna 
than aught else, hence the specific name 
44 myosotidiflora ”—for the flowers are 
hardly Myosotidium-like—appears some¬ 
what far-fetched. It is, however, a charm¬ 


large specimens, and will thrive in poor 
porous soils. Wind-waving in their case 
must lie guarded against. They are very 
brittle, and unless secured, whole branches 
may be broken off. This is especially the 
case with the double variety, the head of 
flowers being heavier. 

Veronica Treiiane.— 1 This will please 
those who care for coloured-foliage 
plants, and will have no interest for those 
who do not. I must confess to a partia¬ 
lity for variegated plants when the varie¬ 
gation is well defined and constant in all 
kinds of weather ; but there are very few 
yellow-leaved things that I have any love 
for; the majority of tire so-called golden¬ 
leaved plants has no claim to the name, 
and is more of a blot than an ornament in 


Part of a group of Anchusa myosotidiflora. 


ing plant. At home in cool, loamy soil in 
slight shade it begins to flower in May and 
continues for weeks. 


HARDY FLOWER NOTES. 
Double-flowered Gypsopiiila. —If ever a 
hardy plant supplied a want it Is the Gyp- 
sopliila. We have nothing like it for 
cutting, and in my experience nothing is 
more missed when its season is past. 
The great value of the double-flowered 
variety is not in its doubleness—some 
would probably say that this was the re¬ 
verse of improvement—but in the fact that 
by its more tardy blooming it lengthens 
its season of usefulness. With me it 
comes to its full development just as the 
type is going over. Indei>endently of 
their value for cutnp^, these Gyi^ophilas 
ereatg a pleasing ^tfectjD 4^ of 


the garden. This Veronica, however, de¬ 
serves to have the word golden applied to 
it—during the spring and early summer it 
glows in the sunshine, and at the present 
time is, in spite of adverse weather, very 
bright and effective. It is of robust 
growth, and although, like so many varie¬ 
gated plants it does not flower freely, it 
yields enough blooms to render it attrac¬ 
tive, the delicate blue of the little blos¬ 
soms being shown up to advantage by the 
golden-hued foliage. 

Helianthus Soleil d'Ok— This will 
thrive in almost any soil, no deep culture 
or manuring being necessary. It will hold 
its own in association with the strongest- 
growing hardy perennials, and is at home 
among low-growing shrubs. It belongs to 
the fill-gap class, which, like the stronger 
forms of Michaelmas Daisies, can be used 
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blooming when the Phloxes and the 
majority of Composites are past and be¬ 
fore the host of Michaelmas Daisies. It 
has been unusually fine this season, the 
abundant rains and cool weather suiting 
it. This reminds one of its suitability to 
boggy places, or, indeed, any position 
where root moisture is present. With 
this assured, it may be given full ex¬ 
posure, displaying in such its chocolate- 
coloured stems and feathery corymbs of 
rosy-red flowers. Six feet or more high, 
it is a fit subject for the wild garden or 
for the larger herbaceous borders.— 
E. H. J. 

Antirrhinums. — rianted towards the 
front of a mixed border a number of 
Antirrhinums has given great pleasure 
throughout the season. They consist of 
mixed seedlings, and among them there is 
a great variety of colours. The whole of 
the plants are of medium height, for I do 
not like the very dwarf, dumpy ones. The 
seed was sown in the autumn, and the 
plants wintered in a cold Irame. They 
were put into small pots when large 
enough, and planted out in their present 
quarters on May 1st. In tw T o or three 
weeks the earliest flowers opened, and 
there has been a continuous display since. 
Now (September 19th) they are still full of 
bloom. Of course, care has been taken to 
keep the old flower-spikes cut off. There 
are very few subjects that will keep up a 
succession of blossoms for about four 
months as these have done, while with 
favourable weather they bid fair to con¬ 
tinue for some time longer. While seed¬ 
lings taken from a mixed collection will 
sometimes give a great variety of colours, 
it may be desired to increase a few of the 
very best. In that case cuttings may be 
taken now, and, put into pots or boxes of 
sandy soil, they will soon root. Potted 
singly they will then become established 
and be ready for planting out in the spring. 
—W. T. 

Helen I um Riverton Gem.— While this 
fine perennial is no longer a novelty in 
gardens, it is still unsurpassed—one 
might also say unequalled — among 
autumn-flowering plants for its wealth- 
affording flower-beauty or brilliant effect. 
Happily, too, it comes at a most useful 
time just as one is tiring of the wondrous 
succession and variety of yellows in 
Helenium, Heliopsis, and Helianthi, 
affording a colour-warmth and beauty not 
seen in the border for many a day. Six 
feet or more high, self-supporting, and of 
comely habit, requiring nothing in the 
way of stakes to mar or improve it, it is 
pre-eminently the most brilliantly-flow¬ 
ered perennial of early autumn days, as 
durable near by as it is effective a 
hundred yards away—in fact, a picture¬ 
making subject of the best. The border, 
however, is but one place in which it may 
be used to advantage. Shrubbery belts 
or their margins, beds on the lawn, or 
groups in a variety of positions, may each 
be made more beautiful by its presence, 
and the fact that it endures should tempt 
not a few to indulge it with a free hand. 
To some extent the Wallflower-red colour 
of it leaves untouched the rich glow of 
crimson-scarlet which gives ft life and 
renders the plant unique. It is easily 
grown in well-cultivated garden soils.— 
E. H. Jenkins. 

Lilium neilgiiarrense. — This striking 
autumn-flowering Lily has apparently 
almost, if not quite, dropped out of cultiva¬ 
tion. Time was (some thirty years ago) 
when it was fairly common, but it never 
proved amenable to culture in this coun¬ 
try, for though imported bulbs flowered 
well the first season, comparatively few 
bloomed a second time, while the third 
display was a very meagre one. This Lily 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

TULIPS IN POTS. 

Like all bulbous plants grown under glass, 
Tulips should be potted as early in the 
autumn as possible; in fact, the early- 
flowering Van Thoi varieties, that can be 
had in fair condition quite early in the 
year, are, perhaps, better for being potted 
in August, when they can be obtained at 
that early date. In a trade place where 
a quantity of Dutch bulbs was grown 
potting was commenced as soon as they 
came to hand, which was generally the last 
week in August. Many amateurs appear 
to think that if bulbs intended for spring 
blooming in the greenhouse or dwelling are 
potted at any time before Christmas all 
will be well, but roots are not freely 
emitted at that time of year, when vegeta¬ 
tion is at rest, and the time for growth 
will arrive before the soil is fairly filled 
with roots, whereas they should be freely 
running round the pots before the leaves 
appear. This tardy potting does not en¬ 
able the Tulip to show its true form; the 
flower-stems will be short and the blooms 
undersized. The soil should be on the 
light side, but generous, for the Tulip likes 
good food, and in very poor soil will not 
show its true character. Loam with about 
a fifth of well-decomposed manure that has 
been several times turned and sweetened 
will promote root activity and luxuriant 
growth. Many growers of bulbous plants 
in pots cover them 3 inches deep with 
ashes, which has the effect of keeping the 
soil in a uniform state of moisture with¬ 
out watering, and neutralises the tendency 
which the bulbs have to raise themselves 
above the soil when they commence to 
grow. This, however, is not absolutely 
necessary, but the pots should be stood in 
some dark place until it is desired to bring 
them on into growth. In the case of Tulips 
to come in at the earliest possible date it 
is absolutely necessary that the pots be 
well filled with roots by the time that they 
are subjected to artificial warmth. In- 
differently-rooted bulbs can only produce 
flowers of poor quality, and an absence of 
propelling power in the root delays pro¬ 
gress and exercises a dvvarfing influence 
on the stems which diminishes their value, 
especially when the blooms are to be used 
for cutting. 

The grower for profit is so well aware 
of this that he usually boxes his bulbs and 
sets them much thicker than is generally 
done in private gardens. The boxes, being 
more shallow than pots, the soil becomes 
thickly packed with roots in a compara¬ 
tively short time, and boxes can be stood 
more closely together, which means an 
economy of space—always an important 
consideration with market men. Very 
little drainage is necessary w T hen grown in 
this way, a few cinders or a little strawy 
manure being used. Tulips must never be 
subjected to a brisk artificial temperature 
when started early. The change must be 
gradual. Putting them from cold storage 
into a temperature of 60 degs. at once will 
induce a weakly growth. For the first 
month from 45 degs. to 50 degs. should not 
be exceeded. Nothing is gained by giving 
them a big root-run. All bullions plants 
bloom most strongly when the soil becomes 
thoroughly matted with roots by the time 
the flower-stems push up. I never had 
such good specimens of Imperator 
Rubrorum, La Candeur, and Yellow 
Tournesol as w r hen I put three bulbs into 
a 4$ pot. When they came into full growth 
I watered frequently with weak liquid 
manure, and this is what Tulips enjoy. 

Byfleet. 


Ordering plants from nurseries.— It 

would be well if those who are contemplat- 
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has one marked peculiarity in growth, 
which is. however, shared by the Japanese 
Lilium Leitehtlini. After the flower-stem 
pushes from the apex of the bulb it very 
often proceeds in a horizontal direction 
below the surface before appearing above 
ground. Singularly enough a fair number 
grow upright in the orthodox manner. 
These are far more satisfactory, as this 
, travelling under ground lessens the height 
of the flower-stem, and a long trumpet 
flower but a few inches above ground loses 
a good deal of dignity. Grown in pots, 
these wandering stems will often appear 
above ground at the edge thereof. The 
flowers of L. neilgherrense are very long 
and massive, and in colour usually of a 
pale primrose tint, but individuals vary in 
that respect. Occasionally they have a 
reddish suffusion on the outside before 
expansion. The perfume is distinct.— 
W. T. 

Colchicum Bertoloni. —Under this name 
I have had for many years a small-flowered 
Meadow Saffron which is invariably the 
earliest to flower. It does not appear, 
how'ever, to be C. Bertoloni, if Mr. J. G. 
Baker’s synopsis of the genus is to be 
taken as absolutely correct. It is a pale- 
coloured Meadow” Saffron, with flowers 
almost white, and resembling those of the 
ordinary C. autumnale, but rather larger 
and of better substance, and at least a 
fortnight earlier. It cannot be compared 
in value with C. Bornmuelleri, C. specio- 
sum, and the other large-flowered Col- 
chicums, but it is, at least, acceptable to 
those who like flowers of a bulbous char¬ 
acter as early in autumn as possible.— 
S. Arnott. 

Pink Pelargoniums and Rain.—I have 
several beds of Pelargoniums, and I notice 
that the pink varieties have stood the 
heavy rains better than any other sort. 
Best of all is the old Christine, easily the 
brightest after the heaviest shower. The 
reason for this, it seems to me, is that the 
petals are smaller and more compact than 
those of more popular sorts; also, the 
flowering-stems of Christine are strong 
and not easily sw f ayed about. Where 
Pelargoniums are liked, these points 
should be borne in mind.—C. Turner. 

Colchicum autumnale majus. — A few 
years ago Mr. Hoog sent me some eorms 
of a Meadow Saffron under the name of C. 
autumnale majus to /see if it was identical 
with one I had under the name of C. vera- 
trifolium. ■ It w'as not the same, however, 
but is a very beautiful Colchicum, which 
deserves to be cultivated by everyone 
interested in these useful autumn flow r ers. 
It has considerably larger flowers than C. 
autumnale, these being of a soft rose- 
purple. It conies into bloom here about 
the same time as C. Bornmuelleri and C. 
variegatum of gardens. C. autumnale 
majus is vastly superior to the common or 
typical form.—S. Arnott. 

Poterium obtusum —This recent intro¬ 
duction from Japan has been referred to 
before in these pages w ? hen affording its 
first flush of bloom in June and early 
July. It is worth a further note now, 
since from the more established examples 
it is sending up a succession of its arch¬ 
ing flower-spikes that are more richly 
coloured than were those of early summer. 
Then they inclined to rose-pink, now they 
are more of a rich carmine and quite 
attractive. I have suggested that it 
would make for good effect if planted in 
partial shade, while its better colour now 
—the result of a cool time and much wet 
—would appear to lend support to the 
suggestion.—J. 

Artemisia lactiflora.— There are not 
many of the Wormwoods of much value; 
but an exception may be made in the case 
of A. lactiflora, which is at the present 
time (August 25th) rather attractive in 
the hardy flower borders. Rising to a 
height of 3 feet, the spikes are suggestive 
of those of a Spira»a, and in early autumn 
the plant, if a little coarse, is not unat¬ 
tractive.—W. McG. 
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ing ordering plants from nurseries this 
autumn sent their instructions earlier 
than usual. What with depleted staffs 
and uncertainty of transit, it behoves all 
to avoid risking anything in the way of 
frost with Hoses and fruit-trees. T send 
this reminder, and would suggest that a 
little forethought may help in the earlier 
dispatch of goods so that planting may be 
undertaken before the bad weather sets 
in.—L eahurst. 

ROOM AND WINDOW. 

TUFTED PANSY ARIEL IN THE 
HOUSE. 

Florists are apt to neglect old things 


handy for small flowers. It Is adorned 
with little figures of baby rabbits. W. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Earth for bowl culture.— In these days 
of high prices, when each penny saved is 
more than ever a i>enny gained, it may be 
of some utility to growers of bulbs in un¬ 
drained bowls and pots to know that it is 
not at all necessary to buy any of the mix¬ 
tures advertised by dealers for the pur- 
I>ose. Every bit as good results may be 
obtained by using nothing whatever but 
any ordinary light garden soil, or red or 
white sand. As far as our experience goes 
it is, too, just as easy, if not actually 
easier, to manage, and it certainly holds 
the bulbs in position better when they have 


I all right, and their lengthening adds con¬ 
siderably to their utility. Shade the 
flowers from burning sun, and cut them— 
more particularly if for winter use—be¬ 
fore they are too much open. There are 
three varieties— maculata (rose-pink with 
large yellow centre}, Mangles! (the same, 
but with a deep crimson zone round the 
disc), and alba (white in the place of rose- 
pink).— JosEPn Jacob in Garden. 

[Well worth growing for the purpose, 
and much neglected. This year none of 
my Rliodanthe seeds, sown in open beds at 
the usual time, came up. —Er>.] 

Aspidistras in winter _These often 

suffer in winter through lack of attention 
in the matter of sponging the leaves, 
especially is this so in rooms where gas 



Tufted Pansy Ariel in bronze bowl. 


and good ones for new. Ariel, a great 
favourite of mine, is often left out of the 
lists of Tufted Pansies, so I have, when I 
lose it through the heats in a southern 
garden, to go to Peter Grieve, of Edin¬ 
burgh, or Do-bbie and Co. for it. I think it 
was raised by P. Grieve. Tried as edgings 
and carpeting in the flower garden, it was 
most successful under a sandstone block 
in a dry wall supporting an earth bank, 
and in that spot I never saw any plant 
flower so well—close masses of bloom all 
through the summer. The stone above 
and below the roots kept off the heat and 
the worms that attack the Pansy in open 
ground. The bronze bowl is Chinese and 
has little holes in^he cover, nniking it 



put forth their foliage and flowers. It is 
not generally known that when soil or 
sand is the rooting medium, bulbs come 
somewhat earlier into bloom. There will 
be as much as five or six days’ difference 
under identically the same treatment.— 
The. Garden. 

Rhodanthes for the house.— Nothing is 
more charming than Rhodanthes when 
freshly gathered in summer or when kept 
hung up in any room or closet out of the 
sun and used in winter. As far as my 
experience goes their cultivation seems to 
be simplicity itself. Sow thinly either in 
pots (if such are required) or in pans for 
cutting. Allow the plants to be a little 
“ drawn.” The wiry stems will stand it 


is burnt regularly. Frequently, too, 
they are allowed to get dry, and a yellow¬ 
ing of the foliage follows. The happy 
medium in this connection should be aimed 
at, as, treated rightly, no plants are more 
useful for window and table decoration.— 
Townsman. 


Forcing the winter Jasmine.— Forcing 
as applied to the winter Jasmine is per¬ 
haps scarcely the correct term to use, in¬ 
asmuch as with very little warmth these 
welcome yellow blossoms may be lured 
into beauty by Christmas. For this pur¬ 
pose young plants should be potted up 
and kept in a cool house for a time, being 
gradually brought under warmer condi¬ 
tions and given an abundance of water. 


—W. F. D. 
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GARDEN FOOD. 


WHORTLEBERRIES. 

A note in Gardening of September 15tb 
reminds me that these, under the name of 
Blaeberries, are plentiful in certain dis¬ 
tricts of the Stewartry. This is especially 
the case in the neighbourhood of Dal¬ 
beattie, where in the extensive Richorn 
Woods — chiefly Pine — the Blaeberry 
flourishes. There seems to, be an affinity 
between the Pine and the Blaeberry 
(Vaceinium Myrtillus), for where the 
trees in woods are hardwood the fruit 
does not seem to exist—at least, I cannot 
remember noticing it under such condi¬ 
tions. In this neighbourhood it is prac¬ 
tically unknown. There are a few 
stunted specimens, most likely imported, 
in the Camp Wood on St. Mary’s Isle 
estate, but I never saw fruit on them. 
V. iviyrtillus bears a handsome berry with 
a delicate bloom when in perfection; but 
the berry is tender, and ferments when 
pulled if kept for any time. The 
berries make a most excellent preserve. 
Vaceinium Vitls-idaen is also common in 
marshy places in the Dalbeattie district. 
This is the Cowberry, which has a dis¬ 
tinct, sharp flavour, and is of fbore use for 
tart-making than for eating in its natural 
state. The American Cranberry (V. 
macroearpon) is larger and more prolific 
than our native variety, V. Oxycoccos, and 
might be planted on tlie margins of 
I>onds or in other moist situations. 
At one time it was grown in Sir Mark 
Stewart’s garden at Southwick, where it 
did well and bore abundantly, but I am 
unable to say whether it is still being 
grown there. W. McGuffoo. 

Balmae. 

[I quite agree as to the non-existence of 
the Blaeberry in woods where the top 
growth is hardwooded trees. I well re¬ 
member a plantation w r here the trees were 
mostly hardwoods. In this the Blaeberry 
did not exist, while in a wood on the oppo¬ 
site side of the road, which consisted of 
Scotch Fir and Larch, the ground "was 
covered with the Blaeberry, which bore 
freely.—P. T.] . 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

K!rke*8 Plum. —It is not often that we 
find a single variety possessed of the mani¬ 
fold good qualities of Kirke’s Plum. It is 
a consistent bearer. It is a good, if not 
excessively robust, grower. Individual 
fruits are of a useful size, while the deli¬ 
cate bloom upon the purple skin makes 
them attractive. Flavour is quite first- 
rate, and the flesh (yellow) is deep and 
juicy. The variety is a free-stone, a 
quality which, in itself, recommends it to 
many. During the ensuing planting sea¬ 
son lovers of this fruit ought to bear 
Kirke’s Plum in mind. In Scotland, of 
course, w r all space is needed.—W. McG., 
Balmae. 


Apples In heavy soil. —Would any reader 
living in the northern suburbs of London 
give his experience of Apple growing in 
the heavy soil to be found m much of that 
area? My garden is heavy loam on clay 
subsoil, a but it is well drained. I find that 
such kinds as D’Arcy, Mother, Cox’s, 
Sturmer, Brownlee’s llusset, and several 
others do not crop well. Allington Pippin 
bears well, but is wanting in flavour. 
Such kinds as Prince Albert, Bramley’s, 
Norfolk Beauty, and Byford Wonder do 
well. I wish to plant some good cropping, 
well-flavoured kinds, and should be grate¬ 
ful for tho experience of any reader who 
has had to do with similar conditions.— 
Enfield. 
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NUTS AS FOOD. 

In some countries Nuts are a very im- 
lmrtant article of food, as, for example, 
the Chestnut to the Italian peasant. This 
is most excellent when treated by the 
French and other good cooks. The 
Almond enters but little into English 
family use, except it be in the form of a 
sweetmeat, though a Nut of excellent 
quality. The Brazil Nut, unless cooked 
in some way, is less wholesome than some 
others, but the Sapucaia Nut, which is 
somewhat like it, is a Nut of good and 
delicate flavour. The Cocoa-nut is begin¬ 
ning to be largely used in cookery, and 
the Walnut, in addition to the old use, is 
largely introduced now in its shelled form 
from Turkey, in which it is more readily 
available. 

Mr. Oldfield, of St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital, writes ns follows :— 

The usual thought which is con¬ 
nected with Nuts is the unpleasant 
idea of indigestion. Nuts are looked 
upon rather in the light of the happy 
amusement of children than as a 
serious food for those who are grown 
up. 

The second reason why Nuts cause 
indigestion is because they are eaten 
mixed up with foods which require 
very different periods of digestion. 

In most cases Nuts should be' eaten 
with bread and dried fruit, and this, 
we believe, would constitute one of the 
healthiest ns well as one of the sim¬ 
plest daily meals in the middle of the 
day which could be chosen. Great 
care should be taken, if the Nuts are 
used whole, to chew them very 
thoroughly. If loss of teeth or any 
other reason interferes with this they 
should be grated finely, and for ieople 
somewhat advanced in years or of 
delicate digestion all the Nuts men¬ 
tioned above, with the exception of the 
Walnuts, should be snaked in boiling 
milk for half-an-hour before use. 

Tlie following notes describe the more 
iiniKirtnut Nuts used as food, and which 
may he bought in the great markets, as 
those of London. 

Thf. Brazil Nut is readily known by 
its hard, rough, deep brown shell. The 
hard fruits which fall to the ground arc 
broken in the forests by the Indians in 
Brazil, and the kernels, broken in a 
similar way, are subjected to pressure, 
when they yield an oil greatly esteemed 
there by the natives. A good Brazilian 
Nut Is so charged with oil that it will keep 
alight for a considerable time. 

The Filbert (Corylus Avellana) com¬ 
prises the Hazel and all the European 
forms of the Cob Nut and Filbert. Good 
cultivation is essential to get crops of fine 
Nuts, and if the land is i>oor manure it 
freely. Something also dei>ends upon the 
pruning—so far, at least, as keeping the 
branches thin enough to let in air and sun¬ 
shine. 

Tiie Cocoa-nut.— The reason why it is 
so widely distributed is because the ripe 
fruits fall on the beach and are carried 
away by the waves to other shores. The 
kernel is an important article of food, and 
the sweet fluid inside is used as milk. 

Monkey Nut (Arachi.s hyiwgma).—This 
is readily known by its pale-yellowish 
wrinkled i>od, which contains two brownish 
seeds. It is a tropical Nut, being native 
of West Africa and the West Indies, but 
is cultivated in many warm climates. 

Pecan Nut.— The tree from which this 
Nut comes is a very fine one, and is a 


»I)ecies of Hickory. It is my favourite 
Nut. There are good varieties with thin 
shells. Of late, owing to the war, it lias 
not come much to our markets, but it is 
certain to arrive in normal days. 

Sapucaia Nut.— Just as the Pecan, the 
best Nut to eat of the northern wood, 
goes out of use, a good supply of an 
excellent tropical Nut, the Sapucaia, comes 
into our market, and not always in a fair 
state. It is gathered from a wild tree, 
by the natives. The tree Is tall, with 
fine foliage, and grows freely in tlie 
Brazilian forests, and the fruit suffers 
from not being gathered in its best state. 

The Almond.— There are two kinds, the 
sweet and the bitter, the latter a variety, 
and we need scarcely mention that it is the 
former we use. The .Jordan Almond is 
one of my favourite Nuts, often offered in a 
salted state, but much better eaten with¬ 
out addition. . 

The Leechee Is one of the rarer market 
Nuts, and is a native of China. Many 
varieties occur; the shell firm, very 
brittle, and of a reddish-chestnut colour. 
In China tlie fruits are much liked, aud 
used both fresh and preserved. 

Pistachio Nut is said to have been ori¬ 
ginally a native of Western Asia, whence 
it was introduced to Italy at an early 
period, and is now cultivated there as well 
as in Sicily and the South of France. 
The fruit is about the size of an Olive, 
and somew’hat like it in appearance, 
mostly about 1 inch long, and of a red¬ 
dish or crimson colour. The outside 
pulp is very thin, and within it is a Nut 
wdiieh encloses a greenish-blue kernel, 
which, when fresh, has a sweet flavour. 
The seeds are eagerly consumed in Greece, 
Turkey, as w’ell as in the South of Europe, 
either in the raw or dried state. 

Tiie Chestnut is the noblest tree of 
Europe, the Nuts excellent food, and should 
come into every household in winter. The 
Italian is usually thought tlie "best, though 
Spanish and French Nuts are also good. In 
the south of England the Chestnut fre¬ 
quently ripens its fruits, hut they are 
rather small, and the boys and squirrels 
get them. In warm and stony districts it 
might be w ? ell to grow r some of the good 
hardy varieties known in France, as in 
our country the tree is hardy and fertile 
over a large area. 

The Walnut.— Much of our southern 
country is quite well suited to the cultiva¬ 
tion of the Walnut, and it would he well, 
in view of the great number of kinds 
grown abroad, if someone could tell us. 
which are the most likely to be cultivated 
with success in our country—that is, the 
best fruiting and hardiest kinds. In the 
parts of our country where the Walnut 
thrives it w r ould repay planters to look 
more into what is done in France with 
this valuable Nut. Not only for the value 
of the timber or for its fruit, but for its 
beauty, is this one of the best of trees. 

Walnuts should be tested for ripeness in 
the autumn, and if it is found that the 
green husk parts freely from the shell, 
tlieu the Nuts are. ready for gathering. 
The easiest way is to get long sticks, and 
from high steps or ladders beat the trees 
over, as the ripest Nuts will quickly fall. 
Collect them and put them into a heap for 
two or three days, when the husks will 
fall aw r ay. The Nuts should then be put 
into a sack, about half a bushel at a time. 
The sack should be held by the mouth 
and bottom by two persons ,who should 
shake the Nuts backward and forward to 
clean them. Pack the Nuts into large 
jars, sprinkling a little salt among them, 
and tie down, standing in a cool, dry 
place. W. R. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

A VINE FOR COLOUR. 

I have planted all I could hear of with 
any colour, and had very good effects from 
them in normal seasons. In this most 
dismal of summers the Vines have 
flourished, and though late in colouring 
are us good as usual. As tlie Virginian 
Creepers are now Vines in the books, 
their tine show is added to that of the true 
Vines, and among all the series there is 
much brilliant colour. The great forms 
of the true Vine, called Teuturier in 
France are as good as any Vine I have 
tried, but of all the Vines known so far 
the noblest in form, growth, and colour is 
V. Coignetiae, first grown in the Knaphill 
Nursery under the name of Thunbergi, 


mu ideated the following particulars :— 

“ Frostranthera lasianthos, as you know, 
is a very desirable flowering shrub, and 
not so well known as it deserves to be. It 
may not be hardy in every district in Ire¬ 
land, but it has stood out untouched here 
for several years, and it was uninjured 
last cold winter and spring, so it ought to 
do in many parts in these islands. I got 
it about ten years ago, and at lirst put it 
against a wall, but finding it hardier than 
I expected I planted it out in the oi>en 
under shelter of some large Laurels, which, 
as it grew, were gradually all cut away, 
so that now it stands clear, though in a ' 
sheltered i>osition. It is evergreen, with 
sweet-smelling* leaves; the flowers in 
panicles composed of many white blos¬ 
soms, each a third of an inch or more 


by others as a variety of C. alnifolia, is C. 
tomentosa, characterised by a greater 
amount of W’ool on its different parts and 
its larger and purer white flowers, but par¬ 
ticularly in their being borne a month or 
so later. It is also a native of North 
America. Other species are O. acuminata 
from N. America, and C. canescens from 
China and Japan.—K. It. W. 

The Cherry Plum. —Prunus cerasifera, 
the Cherry Plum or Myrobalan Plum of 
this country, is fruiting well this year, and 
not a few i>eople are wondering if the fruit 
is good to eat. They have only to taste a 
ripe one to discover that it is most palat- 
| able. It is smooth, perfectly round, about 
ah inch in diameter, shining crimson when 
I ripe, and the flesh is yellow, juicy, sweet, 
I with a very slight acidity. In Continental 



Mme. Coiijnet's Vine on terrace wall. 


now found to belong to another and 
smaller Vine. Some doubt has been felt 
as to this plant coming true from seed, 
Rut all my plants are from seed, and never 
fail to show fine colour grown in various 
positions in half shade and sun. W. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Prostranthera lasianthos.— This beauti¬ 
ful flowering shrub is a member of the Nat. 
Ord. Labia tie, and comes from Australia. 
That it is fairly lmrdy is proved by the 
fact that it came safely through the late 
severe winter and spring at Rostrevor 
House, Co. Down, where Sir John Ross 
of Rladensburg grows so many plants 
successfully, but, nevertheless, lost a num¬ 
ber during the winter and spring. In July 
tlic line specimen at Rostrevor was a mass 
of flowers. Sir JohmJU^ss has kiudjp com- 
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across, with purple throat. It blooms in 
July, and is very free-flowering; in fact, it 
is a sheet of bloom. It now stands about 
14 feet high, some 0 feet through, and the 
butt at the ground is some 5J inches in 
diameter.—7 risk Gardening. 

Clethras.— The Clethras form a very 
interesting class of shrubs valuable in that 
they bloom towards the end of August and 
in September. Of the hardy kinds, per¬ 
haps, the best known is the Sweet Pepper 
Rush of North America (Clethra alnifolia), 
an upright-growing shrub, the young 
shoots and flower-stems hoary. The small, 
white, fragrant blossoms are borne in 
slender racemes. There is a variety 
(panieulata) whose flowers are disposed in 
terminal panicles, and it is, therefore, 
when in bloom, more showy than the type. 
By some regarded as a distinct specie® and 


countries the Myrobalan Plum is largely 
cultivated for its fruits, which are made 
into jam, jelly, and used for tarts; but 
here the tree is grown only for its flowers, 
which are numerous, white, and each 
about an inch across, or it is used as a 
hedge. The tree forms a large, round 
head, and grows to about 30 feet in height. 
The purple-leaved Plum, known as Prunus 
Pissardi, is a variety (atropurpurea) of 
the Myrobalan. There is also a yellow- 
fruited variety.— Field. 

Vitis inconstans failing.— Can any 

reader tell me why the above climber par¬ 
tially fails? After attaining a certain 
height up the house it dies off in whole 
patches, often several feet in height and 
m width. It seems to start off again with 
renewed vigour, but this proceeding is 
very disappointing, particularly when one 
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wants to cover quickly the hideous work of 
the modern builder. In this case the walls 
are faced with a whitish cement plaster. 
I have a theory that the tentacles of the 
Vitis after a time fail to extract any mois¬ 
ture from the cement they cling to. The 
complaint is fairly general about here.— 
W. D., Bexhill. 

Hydrangea paniculata. —Early autumn 
again brings the fine display of Hydrangea 
paniculata, which adds much to the 
interest of early September. There are 
here specimens of great size, and which 
bloom freely every year with but little 
attention, save an annual top-dressing and 
the removal of the exhausted flower 
trusses and spindly wood. Apart from their 
value out-of-doors, H. paniculata and H. 
. grandiflora are useful for the green- 
ouse in a small state. Cuttings root 
readily, and soon form useful pieces.— 
W. McG. 


BEES. 


WINTER IN A HIVE. 

It Id always a matter of great surprise and 
wonder to people who 'know little or 
nothing of bees to be told that the dura¬ 
tion of the life of a worker bee varies from 
six or seven months to six weeks, and that 
of a drone, if the hive be normal, four 
months or so. The worker bee, \thieh is 
an infertile or not fully-develoi»ed female, 
lives a longer or shorter life, according to 
the time of the year in which she is born. 
If born in the spring she lives about eight 
weeks, but as the honey-flow increases, 
with its need of further and more exacting 
labour, the later-born worker does not sur¬ 
vive beyond six weeks at most. The 
worker bee, hatched out in very late sum¬ 
mer or in autumn, will live through the 
winter until the spring, when she com¬ 
mences, but only commences, the work of 
gathering nectar for the honey store of the 
hive. Later generations of bees take up 
the unfinished task, and in due course 
sacrifice themselves on the altar of labour. 
The age of the worker bee is reckoned not 
by the number of months, or weeks, or 
days, but by the amount of work she is 
called upon to do. Consequently, in ordi¬ 
nary conditions of strength of stock, 
warmth, and dryness of hive during the 
winter, when bees lie in their quiet cluster, 
the later-hatched ones will live their live 
or six months and still show sufficient 
vigorous vitality In the spring to make a 
strong start of quite a month in honey- 
storing, etc. 

During winter, as the temperature out¬ 
side decreases, so does the inactivity in¬ 
side increase. Rut at intervals, which the 
degree of cold controls, the hibernating 
bees appear to rouse themselves to action 
and movement for the purpose of replenish¬ 
ing their owif honey-sacs for private con¬ 
sumption. Then the cluster reforms and 
the whole colony, every member of which 
has moved its position, resigns itself once 
more to total rest and unbroken silence. 
Should the external cold cause the tem¬ 
perature to sink below <»5 degs. at the 
centre of a good cluster the bees raise the 
w'armth of the hive by that peculiar action 
of expanding and contracting their abdo-. 
mens, which is so noticeable in summer 
w T hen bees alight after a journey home. 
If this be insufficient they proceed to beat 
or flap their wings, producing the familiar 
“ hum,” thus causing more rapid breath¬ 
ing and more consumption of honey from 
their sacs. In this way heat Is caused and 
the right temperature restored. This slight 
description of the winter movements in¬ 
side a hive emphasises the need of careful 
ventilation, a supply of fresh air to the 
clustering bees 
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THE WEEK’8 WORK. 

OPEN-AIR GARDENING. 

In bixkjm September 23tii.— Magnolia (pan- 
diflora, Ceanothus (in variety), Buddlciax 
(in variety ), hardy Fuchsias (in variety), 
S parti urn j mice am, Rhus (in variety). 
Exealloniax (in variety), Choisya ternata, 
Potent ilia arborea, Genista tinctoria, G. 
humifusa, shrubby Veronicas (in variety), 
Spirtra confusa, CIcrodendron trichoto- 
mum , Polygonum baldschuanicum, Cle¬ 
matis {many species and varieties), Indi- 
gofera floribunda, Hoses (in variety), 
Cistus (in variety), Althtras (in variety), 
Hypericums, Ericas (in variety), Menzic- 
sias, Castdnia futvida, Romneyas , Cary- 
opteris mastaeanthus, Tropaolum specio- 
sum, T. tuberosum, Michaelmas Daisies 
(many species and varieties), Tritomas 
(in variety), Lobelia cardinal is (in 
variety), H yacinthus candicans. Gladiolus 
(in variety), Montbrctias (in variety), Col- 
ehicums (rose and irliite), Crocus spe- 
ciosus, Cyclamen hedenrfolium. And ro¬ 
saces (in variety), alpine Veronicas, 
Scabiosas (in variety). Tunica Saxifrage, 
Pentstcmon heterophyllus. Hutch insia 
alpina, Parochetus communis, sEthio- 
ncmas (in variety), Lithospermurns, alpine 
Phloxes (in variety), tin xi fra pa aizoides 
a front bens, Mcsembryan them urns (in 
variety), Scdum spectahile (in variety). 
Antirrhinum Asarina, Staehys Corsica, 
Dryas octopetala, Silrne Sehafta. Convol¬ 
vulus mauritanicus, Aehillcas, Potcntillas 
(in variety), Anthemis tinctoria, Ramondia 
pyrcnaica, Linarias. Mi/nulus (in variety), 
Anchusa myosot id i flora, Oxalis flori¬ 
bunda, Sag inn glabra, Gypsophilas, Fran- 
eoas (in variety), Cimicifuga simplex , 
Arnebia echioides. Plumbago La r pent a', 
Scneeio tangutieus, S. Veitehianus, Pam¬ 
pas Grasses, Lysimaehias, Epilobiums. 
Xymphaas (in variety). Coreopsis grandi¬ 
flora, Marina longifoiia. Astilbes (in 
variety), Hemcrocallix (in variety), Rud- 
bcckias, ,E noth eras (in variety), Phyge- 
lius eapensis, Thalivteum Delavayi, Ycr- 
bena renosa, Cannas (in variety). Antir¬ 
rhinums, Pentstemons (in variety). East 
Lothian Stocks, Tufted Pansies (in 
variety), dnarf Campanulas (in variety), 
Lavateras, Acanthus Candelabrum, Heir- 
ilium pumilum, HeUanthvs (in variety). 
Erigerons (in variety), t/ilium Henryi, L. 
Uyrinum Fort unci. Belladonna Lilies, 
Agupanthux umbcllatus. Salvias (in 
variety), Meeonopsis eambriva. Valerian, 
Gcutns (in variety), Xcpcta Mussini. 

The week’s work. —Herbaceous borders 
need frequent attention to clear away all 
dead flower-stems, removing any stakes 
which are no longer needr^ and ,all 
annuals which have finished flowering. 
Mark the positions of all bulbous plants, 
so that when the border receives its an¬ 
nual dressing, these dormant bulbs ami 
conns may escape injury. Do not delay 
this until the location of such plants can¬ 
not he determined. Anchusa italica, one 
of the most effective of hardy plants, may 
l>e had in bloom from early summer until 
late in autumn by propagating a few 
dants annually. The old plants need 
if ting every two or three years, and at 
such times plenty of young plants may be 
propagated. It is not unusual to see 
seedlings springing up around the old 
plants, but they cannot be relied upon to 
come true to type, therefore, to per¬ 
petuate a good variety, such as the Drop- 
more variety, it is best to divide the old 
plants. In * very severe winters many 
plants are killed, and for this reason it is 
well when dividing the roots to pot some 
of the small pieces and winter them in a 
cold frame, planting them out in the 
spring. Those left in the open may be 
protected by placing ashes around them. 
Plants raised from seed sown in the 
spring must be wintered in cold frames, 
plunging the pots in ashes. 

The layers of Carnations are now well- 
rooted, and have been potted up into 
4-inch pots, using a good compost and 
making it very firm. The pots will be 


plunged to the rims in coal-ashes in a 
frame and the lights only placed on them 
when it rains. The early-flowering Chrys¬ 
anthemums are now in full bloom, and 
later varieties promise well. When the 
flowers are grown especially for cutting, 
some protection should he afforded them. 
If grouped together, a temporary frame¬ 
work may easily be erected over them and 
covered with mats or dressed canvas 
covers. The plants can be moved when 
in flower. After moving they should not 
at first be exposed to bright sunshine, and 
they must never be allowed to suffer from 
lack of water. The work of lifting and 
replanting young shrubs should be pro¬ 
ceeded with as soon as circumstances per¬ 
mit. Early transplanting is greatly to 
he recommended, especially in the case of 
evergreen species. The use of manure in 
the soil is not advisable, and any addition 
to the rooting medium should lie such as 
will favour the formation of roots rather 
than leaves. It is inadvisable, as a rule, 
when lifting plants to prune them, hut all 
long, coarse roots should he shortened 
with a sharp knife. When planting, do 
so firmly, and allow ample room for each 
plant to fully develop. 

F. W. Gallop. 

Lilford Hall Gardens, Oundlc, Xorthunts. 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Fruit-gathering. —This must now have 
attention. The great thing to avoid is 
gathering before tne fruit is ripe enough, 
which fact can be readily ascertained !>v 
raising a fruit or .so of any variety abou; 
which there may be a doubt in an upward 
direction, when, if they part readily at the 
stalk, they may be gathered. These re¬ 
marks are applicable to Apples and Pears, 
and the later the varieties the more care¬ 
fully should this rule be observed. Many 
a lot of late-keeping Apples and Pears has 
been spoilt through lieing gathered too 
soon. Careful handling sTiould bo given 
due consideration, both in the gathering 
and subsequent laying out of the fruit on 
the shelves in the fruit-room or wherever 
it is to be stored, as bruising and rough 
usage not only detract from the appear¬ 
ance of dessert varieties of Apples and 
Pears, but affect the keeping of all. 
Pears should not, if it can be avoided, be 
laid out more than one layer in thickness 
on the shelves, and if there is any differ¬ 
ence hi the temperature of the store they 
should be given the warmest end—i>., 
where Apples and Pears are stored in the 
same building. Apples may. if necessary, 
be laid out several layers tliick. as these 
can be thinned later when the earlier 
varieties have been used. Late-keeping 
choice kinds of Pears should, if tomtit> 
are troublesome, be netted over. The 
nets will not only afford the required pro¬ 
tection, but ward off frost also, should 
such occur before gathering takes place 

American blight. —Trees affected with 
this pest should now be looked to and all 
parts infested with the insects painted 
over with Gishurst compound, which is a 
much safer remedy than paraffin at this 
time of year. 

Top-dressing. —Where a renewal of the 
upper stratum of soil in regard to wall- 
trained fruit-trees and those growing in 
the open has become necessary, the work 
may !>e undertaken as soon as the crops 
have been gathered. The requisite ingre¬ 
dients for this are loam, lime-ruhbish, 
bone-meal, and some burnt soil or the 
residue from the burning of garden rub¬ 
bish. The loam should be of a substantial 
nature, and, if not too plentiful, it may 
be made to go further if loom in which 
Melons and Cucumbers have been grown, 
odd scraps of,old turf left over from the 
repairing or alteration of lawns last 
spring, and the turf sidings from walks and 
drives and roadways are added to it. If 
lime-rubbish is not obtainable, fresh- 
slaked lime in a less proportion may 1» 
used in lieu of it. The whole of the w- 
Qriginal from 
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gradients should be thoroughly mixed, and, 
if it cannot be placed under cover, thrown 
into a ridge-shaped heap and covered with 
a tarpaulin. Do this a week or so before 
it is required to allow of slight fermenta¬ 
tion taking place. 


Planting. —Although this cannot yet be 
done, notes of requirements in the shape 
of new trees for the filling of vacancies oc¬ 
casioned by death or which will arise in 
consequence of having to grub worn-out 
specimens, varieties unsuitable to the 
locality,^ or from a desire to replace in¬ 
ferior kinds with those of higher quality, 
may be taken, and the order placed 
with a fruit-tree nurseryman. In carry¬ 
ing out work of this description make a 
change, if possible—that is to say, do not 
plant a Pear where a Pear has been 
grubbed, but put in a Plum or Apple in¬ 
stead, and so on. This is in reference to 
trees in the open garden or orchard. 
With regard to wall trees, it is not always 
possible to do this, and the best thing then 
is to take out the whole of the soil and 
put in new of a description best suited to 
the needs of the case. When grubbing 
trees, care should be taken to remove the 
w r hole of the roots of the tree being de¬ 
stroyed, as if any are left behind, parti¬ 
cularly those of any size, there is always 
a risk of fungus being bred, which would 
be liable in due course to attack the roots 
of the new'ly-planted trees, and bring 
about disaster. Where it can be done, the 
holes are best opened in good time, and 
if it can be spared fresh soil provided for 
placing over the roots of the new trees 
when planting-time arrives. 

Violets. —These should be lifted and 
planted without delay in fraities and pits 
for supplying blooms during the winter 
and spring. Lift with a good ball of soil 
attached to the roots, and after planting 
give a thorough soaking of water. There 
will be no need to use the lights for the 
present, or until cold weather sets in. 
The varieties La France and Princess of 
Wales succeed w'ell in skeleton or rough 
frames, such as are used for hardening off 
bedding stuff, if frames cannot be afforded. 
The two sorts just named and Czar will 
now be yielding a good quantity of blooms, 
which are always acceptable. 

Indian Azaleas. —It is not wise to allow 
these to remain outdoors any longer. 
They should accordingly be picked over, 
the pots washed, and housed in a cold 
greenhouse. If infested with thrips, dip 
or syringe the plants W'ith an insecticide 
before taking them in or vaporise them as 
soon as they are housed. 

Chrysanthemums. —The early-flowering 
varieties in pots, many of which are now 
coming into bloom, should be taken under 
cover, and may be employed either with 
other plants to make a display in the con¬ 
servatory or greenhouse or used alone for 
that purpose. 

Bedding Calceolarias. —The end of the 

present or the first week in October is the 
best time to propagate these. If any 
quantity of plants is needed, the best place 
for the cuttings is a cold frame, which will 
answer much better than boxes. 


Mushrooms. —If the spawn has run well 
and Mushrooms are appearing on reeently- 
made-up beds the covering material 
should be taken off, as they grow and de¬ 
velop more quickly and cleanly without it. 
If the soil is found to be dry, moisten it 
with tepid water applied with a fine-rosed 
water-pot, but give no more than w’ill do 
this, otherwise the spawn will be killed, 
and the bed prove a failure. Another bed 
should now be made up if a regular supply 
is wished for. The oed should be made 
rather deeper than was the case with the 
previous one, as colder weather will most 
probably prevail by the time Mushrooms 
appear. A good quantity of material 
should be got together and prepared ready 
for the making of a large bed to supply 
Mushrooms in abundance for the Christ¬ 
mas season. To enable it to retain its 
heat for a long time this bed should not 
be less than 18 incheg-^in depth. „ An 
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ample quantity of loam should be placed 
under cover for casing the beds with dur¬ 
ing the late autumn and w’inter. 

Late Peas. —These must be protected 
from the ravages of birds. Nets which 
are hardly worth saving for the covering 
of fruit-trees another season come in very 
well for this purpose. Late Peas are look¬ 
ing w'ell, on the whole, and, given suitable 
weather, the supply will continue until 
late in the autumn. Some fine row's have 
been noticed of late in allotment gardens. 

All root crops, as Beet, Carrots, etc., 
which have reached maturity should be 
lifted, and either clamped or stored. 
This will prevent the roots from deteri¬ 
orating, as would be the case if left in the 
ground any longer, and at the same time 
they can be drawn upon to supply present 
needs and so avoid using roots which are 
not yet fully grown. A.- W. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES. 
Gathering fruit. —The gathering of 

Apples and Pears now requires almost 
constant attention. The mistake is often 
made in gathering fruit indiscriminately, 
thus stripping whole orchards or batches 
of trees at one time regardless of variety 
and condition. It will well repay the 
grow'er for any little inconvenience he may 
suffer at present if he gives extra care in 
regard to »gathering late-keeping Apples 
and Pears at the right time, and not be¬ 
fore. Fruit gathered too soon never takes 
on the colour and flavour as does that left 
long enough on the tree's. The tree, too, 
suffers, as the fruits have to be dragged 
off, pulling leaves and often young growths 
with them. A constant w*atch is neces¬ 
sary at this time of year, for Apples and 
Pears change quickly; in fact, some varie¬ 
ties, notably the heavier ones, will pay for 
going over twice, the outside and topmost 
fruits being ready first for gathering. In 
storing, care must be taken to reject all 
damaged or decayed fruits, or the rot will 
quickly spread. It is better to store quan¬ 
tities of late Apples rather thickly together 
for the first tew r months, as it tends to 
keep them more plump than when laid out 
singly on dry shelves. An exceptionally 
dry place is not an advantage ; at the same 
time, moisture must not be allowed to col¬ 
lect in nor frost enter the fruit room. 
Pears, unlike Apples, should be stored 
singly on shelves. They are more liable 
to decay, and should be kept cool but pro¬ 
tected from draughts. 

Figs. —Sun is needed to ripen the fruits. 
The trees have made a considerable 
amount of growth, and care is necessary 
to see that the shoots are thinly trained, 
in order that they may be exposed to all 
the sunshine possible. It will need every 
care to get the lately-formed shoots suffi¬ 
ciently well-ripened to withstand winter 
frosts. Fig-trees growing in situations 
W'here the roots are allowed to extend into 
rich soil are seldom satisfactory. In such 
cases steps should now be taken to re¬ 
strain the rooting space. Trees may 
often be seen bearing satisfactory crops 
every season, while their roots are con¬ 
fined to very small borders close to a 
hard path or roadway. Such trees make 
but little grow'th, but this is short-jointed 
and it matures well. If the roots of a 
Fig-tree extend into rich soil, such as that 
which has been manured for vegetables, a 
trench should be taken out 3 feet from 
the wall on w r hich the tree is trained, and 
to the depth of the drainage material. 
All strong roots that are found crossing 
the trench should be cut off. The best 
thing to do afterwards is to build a wall 
to prevent the roots entering the veget¬ 
able garden. A wall, however, may not 
always be practicable, in which case the 
trench should be filled with clinkers, 
brick-bats, or chalk, ramming these 
materials thoroughly firm as the work pro¬ 
ceeds. After sucn treatment the trees 
will probably make but little growth in 
the following season, but it will be of such 
a character as tends to fruitfulness. 


Freesias. —As soon as these plants start 
into growth the covering material must be 
removed or the growths will become weak¬ 
ened. Expose them to %11 the light and 
air possible to ensure a sturdy growth, 
and when the cooler weather sets in re¬ 
move them to a shelf in a light, well-ven¬ 
tilated house. Watering must be done 
with great care, for Freesias are very im¬ 
patient of over-watering, rarely succeed¬ 
ing w'ell if this happens. As support be¬ 
comes necessary, provide neat stakes. 
The plants require to be kept growing 
steadily, but at no time must they be sub¬ 
jected to excessive heat. An atmospheric 
temperature of 50 degs. to 55 degs. is 
quite sufficient during the wunter. 

Hippeastrums —When the bulbs have 
become thoroughly matured they should 
be stored away in a cool greenhouse ijito 
which frost cannot enter. They may re¬ 
main in this position during the winter, 
but it will be necessary to examine tnem 
at intervals, affording sufficient water to 
prevent the bulbs shrivelling. Seedlings 
should be examined carefully w'ith a view 
to repotting those likely to require more 
root-room before the new year. These re¬ 
quire a rather moist, warm, atmosphere, 
but not sufficient to induce much root- 
action or top-growth during winter. Ven¬ 
tilation must be afforded, but do not let 
cold draughts reach the seedlings. 

Cabbage. —The latest plantings of these 
should be made without delay on land 
which has been heavily manured and well 
prepared, choosing an exposed site, if pos¬ 
sible. Plant them in rows 2 feet apart, 
and allow a space of 12 inches from plant 
to plant. Insert the plants well up to the 
heart, and make them very firm. Plants 
which were put out earlier should be ex¬ 
amined, and any vacancies made good. 
Frequently stir the surface-soil with the 
draw-hoe, both to stimulate growth and 
destroy weeds. A few surplus plants 
from the seed bed should be pricked into 
small beds where protection can be 
afforded in severe weather. These will be 
valuable for filling vacancies in the early 
spring. 

Spinach.— The plants of the second 
sowing are ready for thinning, an opera¬ 
tion that must be done before the plants 
become crowded and drawn. Overcrowd¬ 
ing is liable to cause mildew', especially in 
low-lying districts. A distance of 3 inches 
should be allow-ed between the plants in 
the row. In order to promote the growth 
of large, healthy leaves give frequent light 
dustings of soot and hoe the ground be¬ 
tween the rows as often as possible. The 
largest leaves should be gathered from the 
early-sow’n plants, whether required for 
use or not, to encourage the growth of 
young, fresh leaves. Old leaves that 
have lost their deep green colour are of no 
value whatever. One more sowing may 
be made on a south border. 

Peas sown in June and now swelling 
their pods are afforded supplies of liquid- 
manure from the farmyard once a week 
to hasten their development. Where 
liquid-manure is not available the ground 
about the plants should be dusted freely 
with guano or some artificial manure, fol¬ 
lowing this with an application of clear 
water, which should be allowed to remain 
in the sunshine some time beforehand. 
When the latest Peas have set a few' pods 
on each plant the tops may be pinched 
out with advantage. If the plants are 
growing through the sides of the rows of 
sticks additional supports should be given 
to keep them in an upright position and 
to allow the free passage of air between 
the row's. From sowings made here early 
in June we are gathering good pods every 
day. 

Onions. —All Onions are now in the 
store, and advantage will be taken of wet 
days to clean and rope them. This is the 
best W’ay of preserving them in good con¬ 
dition until next spring. The bulbs are 
kept distinct as regards the varieties, and 
roped according to size. * Any bulbs which 
Ori^nal from 
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appear unlikely to keep well, especially 
those with thick necks, are put on one 
side for immediate use. After roping, 
they will be suspended in a cool shed.. 

Parsley should not be allowed to be¬ 
come overgrown or the leaves will lose 
their colour. If the foliage is cut down 
now and a good watering given, if the 
weather is dry, the new growth will he of 
a much better quality, and the plants will 
withstand the winter better than if left 
uncut. 

Herbs. —If a supply of green herbs is 
required in the winter, provision should 
now be made for same. The best plan is 
to set apart for them a portion or a pit 
where fire-heat can tie applied during 
severe weather. Mint, having been cut 
down a month ago in preparation for forc¬ 
ing, may now be taken up carefully, shak¬ 
ing all the soil from the roots. The roots 
should then be placed in a layer of fine 
soil over a very mild hotbed of leaves. 
When the roots are in position cover to a 
depth of 2 inches with finely-sifted leaf- 
soil, and give a good watering with clear 
water, applied at a temperature of 
70 degs., to wash the soil well in among 
the roots. Young shoots will soon begin 
to push forth, when sufficient air should 
be given to prevent them liecoming drawn. 
Tarragon may he grown in the same pit. 
The plants should lie cut over and placed 
in position without delay. This herb 
forces very easily, and a continuous supply 
can be easily maintained by placing a few 
clumps in moderate heat from time to 
time. Chives, if placed on a gentle hot¬ 
bed, will soon make fresh growth and con¬ 
tinue to do so for some time, and further 
batches of roots may lie placed in the bed 
as required, throughout the winter. Sweet 
Basil requires rather more heat, and 
should be grown in pots placed on a shelf 
near the glass in an atmospheric tempera¬ 
ture of 65 degs. Chervil may be sown in 
a cold pit for furnishing a supplv through¬ 
out the winter. F. W. G. 


SCOTLAND. 

Cabbages. —Ill the course of the week 
the first planting of Cabbages for spring 
cutting was made. tJsually this crop fol¬ 
lows Onions, but this season it has not 
been possible to allot that quarter to 
them. The plants have gone out on soil 
formerly occupied by early Potatoes, and 
which, after the crop was lifted, was 
allowed to lie fallow. The quarter was 
from time to time hoed in order to keep 
weeds down, but no manuring or digging 
was done. The soil, being very firm, hav¬ 
ing a good exposure, and in excellent 
heart, is well adapted for the purpose to 
which it has been put. In planting, drills 
4 inches in depth were drawn with the 
edge of the hoe, and in these the plants 
were set out. Small varieties, like 
Kllnm’s, were given 1 foot between the 
drills, with the same distance from plant 
to plant. Larger kinds, like Enfield 
Market, were allowed 15 inches each way. 
This may be considered close planting, 
but casualties during winter must be 
allowed for, and should the season be 
mild, alternate plants can be pulled in 
spring. As growth 1 progresses, the soil 
drawn out by the hoe will be gradually 
returned, until eventually the stem will 
be completely covered, the bottom leaves 
touching the ground. In this way there 
is less risk of the plants being killed in 
the event of a severe winter. Some little 
attention may be needed in the way of 
watering until the plants are established, 
and dusting them occasionally with soot 
to keep slugs from doing injury. 

Potato lifting and storing.— As is the 
case in most places, more Potatoes than 
usual have been grown this season, and 
the work of lifting and storing i.<3, there¬ 
fore, heavier than usual. The season has, 
so far as it has gone, been entirely in 
favour of the Potato grower—in this par¬ 
ticular district, at all events. Quality 
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and quantity are alike superior, and there 
is a gratifying absence of disease and 
blight, so tar as early, midseason, and 
maincrop varieties are concerned; while a 
close inspection of the latest varieties is 
equally encouraging. Lifting is, of course, 
only done on perfectly dry days and when 
there is a fair amount of sunshine. A 
good breadth is lifted in the forenoon, 
allowed to lie till about 4 p.m., by which 
time the tubers are perfectly dry ; and 
then removed to the storehouse. Opinions 
differ as to the best method of storing 
Potatoes, but I think storing in a cool ana 
frost-proof building is the best way of all. 
Clamping, or pitting, is all very well, but 
when that course is followed there can be 
no regular inspection of the tubers, such 
as may be made when they are stored in 
a building; and inspection is important in 
order to prevent contamination by 
diseased or decaying tubers. There is 
also present in clamping the danger of 
rats gaining an entrance, and, if not im¬ 
mediately observed, of much damage being 
done. In storing, if a little freslily-slakea 
lime is available, a light sprinkling over 
and among the tubers as storing pro¬ 
gresses will, at any rate, do no harm, and 
may possibly put spores of disease out of 
action. Bruised or misshapen samples 
ought not to lie stored, but put on one 
side for immediate use. In lifting Pota¬ 
toes, a word of warning may here find a 
lace. It is not, I have found, generally 
nown that the deadly wart disease is 
notifiable to the authorities. Anyone who 
has or suspects that disease among his 
Potatoes must at once notify the nearest 
local authority — generally the police 
officer in charge of the nearest station. 
At the local police offices in this neigh¬ 
bourhood plates illustrating the disease 
may be seen on inquiry, ana any constable 
will give the necessary instructions in the 
event of attacks. In the 

Vegetable garden all spent crops arc 
being cleared off. While the weather is 
favourable, and the ground is dry, it is 
much more satisfactory to get this debris 
removed than to wait until it is in a half- 
rotted state. Not only is the work 
cleaner, but it can lie carried out much 
more quickly. Pea supports are put into 
a plat-» convenient for use next season, 
and when it is at all possible to do so, the 
hoe is run through the cleared quarters in 
order to dispose of seedling weeds. When 
breaks are cleared and free from weeds, 
and in readiness for the wheeling and 
spreading of manure, there is no time lost 
when trenching or digging—now not far 
away—comes round. 

Wall fruit, now coming along very 
quickly, requires almost daily inspection 
in order to prevent ripe fruits dropping 
or being attacked by wasps. As is ususu 
in September, wasps are in evidence to 
some extent, although they are not so 
numerous as is at times the case. The 
killing of queens in spring, combined with 
the destruction of wasp nests wherever 
found, goes far towards keeping this plague 
in check. Wasps are particularly partial 
to Plums, which at present are ripening 
daily. 

Nerlnes. —During the week the dormant 
bulbs of Nerines gave indications of re¬ 
newed growth. This takes the form of 
the pushing of the flower-stem, or, in the 
case of bulbs, which will not bloom this 
season, of the tips of the leaves. As the 
soil in the pots was in a dust-dry condi¬ 
tion, immediately signs of growth were ob¬ 
served the pots were plunged in a water- 
tank until tlie balls were thoroughly satu¬ 
rated. Afterwards, the routine attention 
in respect of moisture is sufficient. 

Chrysanthemums. — A considerable 
batch of late-struck cuttings which were 
planted out has been lifted and potted, 
and will be useful in 5-inch, 6-incn, and 
7-inch pots. W. McGuffog. 

Balmae Gardens, Kirkcudbright . 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

September 25th, 1917. 

On the occasion of the fortnightly meet¬ 
ing on the above-named date interest 
centred rather on the vegetable products 
than the flowers, though these latter 
played a no inconsiderable part. It was, 
however, the Gold Medal collection of 
Potatoes from Edinburgh and the bril¬ 
liant display of vegetables from Univer¬ 
sity College, Reading, which, while 
attracting everybody, made the show one 
of the best of the year. Apart from these, 
the competitive vegetable classes contri¬ 
buted their quota, while Dahlias, Carna¬ 
tions, Roses in great array, and Orchids 
added not a little, both of variety and 
beauty. 

HARDY PLANTS. 

The meeting was not remarkable for 
these, though one or two good hardy 
plants were noted. Of novelties, the new 
Novi Belgii Aster Joan Vaughan is of 
some promise. Larger than most vario 
ties of its class, the nearly double flowers 
are of mauve-blue tone, the panicles more 
pyramidally inclined than is their wont. 
It came from Baker’s, Wolverhampton. 
Quite of interest, too, was the new Cern- 
tostigma Willmottiana shown by Miss 
Willmott. The plant is said to be 
shrubby, reaching 5 feet to 6 feed high, 
flowering on the old wood in May, and 
thereafter on the young shoots. It i* 
said to continue for six months in bloom. 
The flowers are blue—not quite Plumbago 
capensis blue, but leaning thereto. Tin* 
colour is good and desirable, though tin- 
display is not great, as only one or two 
flowers appear to open at a time. Both 
received Awards of Merit. Heliantliu* 
sparsiflorus is probably the best tall 
Sunflower now, the golden-orange colour 
and black centre in fine contrast. This 
with Senecio pulcher and some late spikes 
of Larkspurs were in good condition from 
Mr. W. Wells, jun. Some new Michael¬ 
mas Daisies came from Mr. Ernest Bal¬ 
lard, Colwall, Mrs. E. Ballard (large, 
pale blue, with narrow florets) and Rachel 
Ballard (semi-double, dark blue) bei|t| 
noted. Beauty of Colwall (the linot 
dark double blue) was In good form. In 
Mr. G. Iteuthe’s group, Kirengeshoimi 
palmata and Philes'a buxifolia wen- 
noted, the latter with red, fleshy flowers, 
like a small Lapageria. Fagus fusea Is a 
dainty-leaved New Zealand Beech. 
Iihabdothamnus Solandri forms a sub- 
prostrate bush, the growths terminated 
by red-striped orange flowers of tubular 
outline. Bunches of fruits of Decai-smu 
Fargesi were also noted. Colchieums in 
variety were-very pretty, though perhaps 
the new Cotoneaster divaricata, whose 
fan-shaped branches were brilliant with 
lustrous scarlet fruits, would prove the 
most serviceable plant for the garden. 

ROSES. 

These were well to the fore, and were 
presented in considerable variety. 
Ophelia, Mrs. G. Norwood (fragrant), 
Princess Mary (single crimson), Smr; 
Queen, Climbing Hillingdon (of orange- 
apricot tone, very beautiful), Comtessc du 
Cay la, and Mrs. Dunlop Best were some 
of the best from Mr. Elisha Hicks, win* 
set up imposing stands of many sorts. 
The finest stand in Messrs. Frank Cam 
and Co.’s group was Ophelia ; its colour 
and quality would have done credit to a 
summer display. Sea Bird (cream-. 
Duchess of Wellington (very rich in 
colour), Edith Part (cream and pink, of 
delightful fragrance), and Margaret Dick¬ 
son Ham ill were other good sorts 
Messrs. Ale*. Dickson and Sons, New- 
townards, had a lovely semi-double criui- 
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9 Guarantested 



(Guaranteed (St Tested) 

are famously fibrous rooted 5 dough as wbip=cord j wstb a 
constitution liKe iron. These factors ensure success no 
matter where tbe Roses are planted. 


Garden Rose9 

SELECTION “A." 

24 best and most popular 
roses for general purposes. 

A splendid -fr//\ Carriage 
assortment. I □/ D paid. 

Caroline Testout (ht).sal.pk. 9d. 
Earlof\Varvvlck(ht),8al.rose lOd. 
Ecarlate (ht), scarlet - - lOd. 

Ethel Malcolm (ht).ivory w. lCd. 
Frau Karl Druschkl(hp),w. lOd. 
GeorgeDickson(ht),deep cr. lOd. 
O. C. Waud(ht),orange ver. lOd. 
Gen. McArthur(Jit), scarlet lOd. 
Gus Grunerwald (ht),carm. lOd. 
La France (ht), rose - - 9d. 

La Tosca (ht), salmon flesh lOd. 
Lady Pirrie (lit), apricot - lOd. 
Lady Ashtown(ht),deep pk. 9d. 
Mme.A.Chatenay(ht),sal.pk. 9d. 
Mme.C. Lutaud(ht),yel.rose 1/- 
Mme.Ed.Herrlot,prawn red lOd. 
Mme.JulcsGrolez(ht),sil.rose 9d. 
Mme.MelanieSoupert(ht),y. lOd. 
Mme.Ravary(ht),orange yel. 9d. 
Mme.Sogond Weber(ht),sal. lOd. 
Ophelia (ht). flesh pink - lOd. 
Pharlsaer (ht), rosy white - lOd. 
Rayon d’Or (ab), yellow - 1/- 
Rlchmond (ht), soarlet - lOd. 


Tea Roses 

SELECTION 44 C.” 

12 most vigorous, hardy, and 
generally satisfactory. 
Deliciously Q/Q Carriage 
tea scented. 0/57 paid. 
Alex. Hill Gray, lemon yel. lOd. 
Lady Hillingdon, yellow - lOd. 
Mme. Constant Soupert.yel. 1/- 
Mnie.Jules Gravereaux.yel. lid. 
Mme. Hoste, pale lemon - 10d. 
Mi»sA.deRothschild,cIt.yel. lOd. 
MollySharmanCrawford.w. lOd. 
Mrs. F.dward Mawley, pink lOd. 
Mrs. Fo'ey Hobbs,lvory wh. lOd. 
Mrs. Myles Kennedy.cream lOd. 
Souv.de Pierre Netting,apr. lOd. 
W. K. Smith, blush white - lOd. 


Town Roses 

SELECTION 44 E.” 

12 sorts proved suitable for 
growing in smoke. 

Immensely "7/Q Carriage 
successful. */57 paid. 
CaroUneTcstout(ht),sal.pink 9d. 
Dr.O’Donol Browne (ht),car. lOd. 
F. K. Druschki (hp), white lOd. 
George Dickson (ht), crim. lOd. 
GustaveGrunerwald(ht),car.lOd. 
J. B. Clark (ht).deep scarlet lOd. 
La Tosca (ht),sitvery pink - lOd. 
Mme. Ed. IIerriot(per),red lOd. 
Mme.Ravary(ht>,orange yel. 9d. 
Mrs.«lohnLaing(hp),rose pk. 8d. 
Mme. Isaac Pereire (b), car. 8d. 
Ulrich Brunner(hp),cher.red 8d. 


Hedge Roses 

SELECTION 44 G-H.” 

12 vigorous and hardy sorts. 
Both seta q / Carriage 

together. 57/ “ paid. 

Set"G” for High Hedge, 5 /- 

Alberlc Barbler(Wlch.),yei. lid. 
Blush Rambler(Poly.),blush lid. 
Exce'.sa (W.), scarlet - - lid. 

Dorothy Perkins(W.), pink lid. 
Feliclte-et-Perpetue, cream lid. 
Hiawatha (Poly.), crimson lid. 

Set “H" for Low Hedge, 4/6 

Common Blush (China),pink 8d. 
F. H. Veltch (ht). scarlet - lOd. 
Lady Waterlow(ht),salmon lid. 
Gruss an Teplltz (ht), crim. 9d. 
Trier (P.), creamy white - lid. 
Zeph. Drouhln(hb),carmine lid. 

Tall Bedding Roses 

SELECTION 44 J.” 

12 vigorous sorts, may be 
pegged down or grown natural. 
Charming -’7/Q Carriage 
colouring. / / 5* paid. 
Gen.Mc Arthur (ht),crimson lOd. 
Gruss an Teplltz (ht), crim. 9d. 
Gus. Grunerwald (ht).carm lOd. 
Hugh Dickson (hp),crimson 8d. 
LadvHlllngdon(t),aprI.-yel. lOd. 
La Tosca (ht), silvery pink lOd. 
Mme. A. Chatonay.sal.plnk 9d. 
Mme. M.Soupert(ht),yelIow lOd. 
Mrs. R. G. S. Crawford,pink 8d. 
Pharlsaer (ht), rosy white - lOd. 
Pee. C.de Rohan,dark crime. 8d. 
Souv. de M. Zayas (ht), car. 9d. 

Garden and Cutting 

SELECTION 44 M” 

12 free-flowering roses for 
garden and indoor decoration. 
Abundance Q/Q Carriage 
of bloom. 0/0 paid. 
Arthur Goodwin,orange red lOd. 
Betty, coppery rose - - lOd. 

F.du Meyer, red and yellow lOd. 
Genl.MoArthur.bright scar. lOd. 
Gruss an Teplltz. crimson - 9d. 
HarryKirk.deop sulphuryel. lOd. 
Killarnoy, pink - - - lOd. 

Mine. Abel Chatenay.sal.pk. 9d. 
Mme.JulesGrolez,bright rose 9d. 
Mme. Bavary, pale orange - 9d. 
Rayon d’Or.deep orange cad. 1/- 
Richmond, pure red scarlet lOd. 


Sweet Briars 

SELECTION 44 B.’ 4 
6 choice and fragrant sorts, 
suitable for hedges, Ac. 

Colours a /q Carriage 

exquisite. ^t/O paid. 

Anne of Geierstein.deep cri. lOd. 
Edith Bellenden, rose pink lOd. 
Lucy Bertram,rich crimson lOd. 
Lady Penzance, soft copper lOd. 
Meg Merriles, bright crim. lOd. 
Rose Bradwardine.clearroBe lOd. 


Dwarf Bedding Roses 

SELECTION “ I." 

12 perpetual, free-flowering 
sorts, of bushy habit. 
Surprisingly o if* Carriage 

effective. 0/0 paid. 
A.R.GoodwIn(per.),sal.plnk lOd. 
Betty (ht), coppery rose - lOd. 
Dchs. of Wellington, safTron 1/* 
Ecarlate (ht), scarlet red - lOd. 
EarlofWarwick(ht).sal.rose lOd. 
Q. C. Waud(ht).orange ver. lOd. 
LadyPirrie(ht).apricotpink lOd. 
Mme. Ed. Herrlot, red - lOd. 
Mollv S. Crawford(t),white lOd. 
Mrs.A.Ward(ht),Indian yel. lOd. 
Rayon d’Or (hb),orange cad. 1/- 
Bichmond (ht), scarlet - lOd. 

All Purposes Roses 

SELECTION 44 K." 

12 first-class sorts, suitable 
tor general use. 

Do well 0/0 Carriage 
everywhere. 0/0 paid. 
Betty (ht), coppery rose - lOd. 
CarolineTcstout(ht),sal.pink 9d. 
FishsrHolmes(hp),crl.scar. 8d. 
F. K. Druschki (hp), white lOd. 
H. E. Bichardson (ht).crlm. lOd. 
Hugh Dickson (hp),crimson 8d. 
IJady Ashtown(hp),deep pk. 9d. 
LvonB Bose (ht),shrimp pk. lOd. 
Mme.A.Chatenay(ht),sal.pk. 9d. 
Mme. Ed Herrlot, red - lOd. 
Mrae.Bavary(ht),orange yel. 9d. 
Mrs. J. Laing (hp),rose pink 8d. 


BEDDING PLANTS 

(Ex. strong transplanted 
bushy.) Doz. 100 

Wallflowers, red - J Od. 5/- 
„ „ yellow lOd. 5/- 

Forget-me-not,blue 1/- 6/- 
Canterbury Bells in 
sep.eolours, white, 
rose, blue or mixed 1/6 <1/6 
JcclandPoppies.mxd.t/6 151- 
Polyanthus, mxd. - S/6 15/- 
Sweet Williams: 
PinhBeauty Hybrids 1/3 8/- 
Cwolden Alyssum - S/8 161- 
Hardy Auriculas - 3/- SO/- 
Purple A ubrietia.potsi / - 30/- 
Silveru Rock/oils -L/-SO/- 
Graectan Violet </- 30/- 


New and Gold Medal 

SELECTION 44 T.” 

12 first-class new roses, 
nearly all gold medallists. 
Exceptional Ofw Carriage 
value. ^U/ “ paid. 
Cleveland - - - - 3/6 

Constance, rich yellow - 1/3 

fsobcl, carmine red - - 3/6 

Modesty, pearly cream - 3/6 

Nellie Parker, creamy w'hite 3/6 
Gorgoous.copper and yellow 1/6 
Hoosier Beauty, dark crim. 1/6 
H. V. Machin, bright crim. 1/- 
Mme. C. Martinet, deep yel. 1/3 
Marg. D. Hamli.gold.yellow 1/6 
Optielin, salmon flesh pink lOd. 
Mrs. B. Walker - - - 1/6 


Roses for Walls 

SELECTION “P-Q.” 

12 6orts which do very well 
in various aspects. 

Hardy, q if* Carriage 

vigorous. 57/0 paid. 

Set ‘‘P*’for North or East, 6/- 

Almee Vibert (c!.,n.),whlte lid. 
Ards Bover(cl.,hp),cri. mar lid. 
Climbing C. Testout, pink - lid. 
Conrad F.Meyer(B.),sil.rose lOd. 
Gerbo Bose (W.), pale pink lid. 
Gloire deDljon(cl.,t),sal.yel. lid. 

Set M Q” for South or West, 6/. 

BillardetBarre(cl..t),gol.yel. lid. 
Cl. Mrs. W. J. Grant, rose - lid. 
Mme.AlfredCarrier(hn.),w. lid. 
Mine. J. Gravereaux.yellow lid. 
W. A. Bichardson, orange - lid. 
Zephlrine Drouhin,carmine lid. 

Gold Medal Roses 

SELECTION 44 L.” 

12 newer sorts, all gold 
medallists but two. 

Creme de Q/ Carriage 

la creme. 57/“ paid. 

British Queen(ht).snowyw. lOd. 
Dchs. of Wellington, yellow 1/- 
GeorgeDIckson(ht),deepcrI. lOd. 
G. C. Waud(ht),orange ver. lOd. 
LadvPirrie(ht),coppery-sal. lOd. 
LeslioHolland(ht), vermilion lOd. 
Mabol Drew (ht), cream - lOd. 
Mme.E.Herrlot (per.)pr.red lOd. 
M.de Sinety(ht),gold bronze 1/- 
Mrs. A. Carnegle(ht),white lOd. 
Bavon d’Or (per.), golden - 1/- 
Wlllowmere (per.),coral pk. lOd. 

Baby Ramblers 

SELECTION 44 O” 

12 rose9 of bushy habit, 
recommended for bees. 

About lft. Q/ft Carriage 
in height. O/ O paid. 
Annie Miller, dazzling pink lOd. 
Canarlenvogel.yel. & orange lOd. 
Ellen Poulsen, deep rose - lOd. 
Erna Teschendorf, crimson lOd. 
E. Lamesch, orange pink - lOd. 
Jessie, rose crimson - - lOd. 

Katherine Zelmet,pure wh. lOd. 
King Edward VII.,rosycar. lOd. 
Leonie Lamesch.copperyred lOd. 
Mrs. Taft, brilliant crimson lOd. 
Mrs.W.H. Cutbush.cher.pk. lOd. 
Orleans, geranium red - lOd. 


Climbers, Ramblers 

SELECTION 44 S.” 

6 roses suitable for trellis, 
pillars, arches, pergolas, Ac. 
All very A/Q Carriage 
vigorous. •/ 57 paid. 

Alberlc BarbIer(W.).yellow lid. 
AmerlcanPillar(cl.,P.),pink lid. 
Blush Bambler(cl.,P.),blush lid. 
Dorothy Perkins (W.), pink lid. 
Excels* (W), bril. scarlet - lid. 
Hiawatha (cl.,P.), crim.wh. lid. 


Exhibition Roses 

SELECTION 44 B.” 

24 specially-selected varieties, 
superb form, grand colour. 

Assured 1 e /ft Carriage 
prizewinners. 10/0 paid. 
Avoca (ht). crimson scarlet lOd. 
BessleBrown (ht),creamyw. lOd. 
British Queen (ht), white - lOd. 
Chas. Lefebvre(hp),crimson 8d. 
Coronation (hp), flesh pink lOd. 
Dean Hole (ht), silvery rose lOd. 
Earlof Gosford(ht),dk.crlm. lOd. 
Ethel Malcolm (ht),ivory w. lOd. 
f»l.deC.Guinolsseau(hp),ver. 8d. 
GeorgeDickson(ht),vei.crim. lOd. 
Hugh Dickson (hp), crimson 8d. 
J. B. Clarke (ht), crimson - lOd. 
Jonkheer J.L.Mock(ht),car. lOd. 
Leslie Holland (ht).scar.crl. lOd. 
Mabel Drew (ht),canary yel. lOd. 
f.vonsKose(ht).shrimp pink lOd. 
Mrs. C. West(ht), shell pink lOd. 
Mildred Grant(ht).tinted w. lOd. 
Mrs.AmyHammond(ht),ap. lOd. 
Mrs. AndrewCarnegle(ht),w. lOd. 
Mrs.JohnLaing(hp), rosvpk. 8d. 
Mrs. J. H. Welch (ht), pink lOd. 
Mrs.Roosevelt(ht),pale flesh lOd. 
UlrichBrunner(hp),cher.red 8d- 


Fragrant Roses 

SELECTION 44 D.” 

12 chosen chiefly for their 
abundant delicious scent. 
Colouring *7 / Q Carriage 
gorgoous. / / 57 paid. 
Alfred Colomb (hp), red - 8d. 
Dupuv Jamain (hp), cerise 8d. 
Earlof Gosford(ht),crimson lOd. 
George Dickson(ht),vel.cri. lOd. 
GeneralJacqueminot(hp),cr. 8d. 
Gen.Mc Arthur (ht),crimson lOd. 
Juliet (hb).old gold and red lOd. 
La France (ht), rose - - 9d. 

LadvA'ice Stanley(ht),pink lOd. 
Mme. Ed. Herrlot (per),red lOd. 
Mrs.JohnLaing(hp),rosy pk. 8d. 
Ulrloh Brunner(hp),cher.red 8d. 


Buttonhole Roses 

SELECTION “F. 4 * 

12 charmingly coloured and 
daintily formed in bud. 

Last well Q/ft Carriage 

when cut. 0/0 paid. 

Harry Kirk (t), yellow - lOd. 
Lady Hill!ngdon(t),nprl.ycl lOd. 
LadyBoberts(t),rcddishapri. lOd. 
Liberty (t), velvety crimson 9d. 
Mme.A.Chatenay(ht),sal.pk. 9d. 
Mme. Jean Dupuy (ht).rose lOd. 
Melody (ht), saffron yellow 1 /- 
Mrs. A, Ward (ht), yellow lOd. 
Mrs. G. Shawyer (ht), pink lOd. 
Mrs. H. Stevens (t), white lOd. 
Richmond (ht), scarlet - lOd. 
Sunburst (ht),cadmium yel. lOd. 


Hardy Fruits 

11 Falstaff ” Selection 
of Cottage Garden Fruits 

All best sorts. ■! o/ft Exceptional value. 
Strong trees. • Carriage paid. 

1 Bramley’s Seedling Apple, cooker. 

1 Lord Suffield Apple, cooker. 

1 James Grieve Apple,dessert. 

1 Cox’s Orange Pippin, dessert. 

1 Louise Bonne Pear, cook or eat. 

1 The C’zar Plum, cooker or dessert. 

1 Victoria Plum, cooker or dessert. 

1 Morello Cherry, cooker. 

1 Loganberry, for tarts or Jam. 

4 Boskoop Giant Black Currant. 

4 Whinham’s Industry Gooseberry. 

12 Superlative Raspberry, the best 
All the above-named fruits are very 
free-bearing, hardy, thrifty sorts. 


Hardy Border Flowers 

Bees’ “Victory” Selection, 30 First-class Perennials 

Carefully selected with object of f*l See catalogue for plan showing 
producing continuous display. O/ 44 how to plant. Carriage paid. 

1 Dropmore Alkanet, 4ft., gentian blue. 16 Tree Lupin, 4ft., yellow, fragrant. 

2 Colwall Michaelmas Daisy, 4ft., Iliac. 17 Siberian Iris, 3ft, rich blue. 

3 Teersteeg Marguerite,2ft.,snow white. 18 Fire Flower or Pyrethrum, lift. 

4 Hybrid Larkspur, 5ft., violet, purple. 19 Showy Fleabane, lift., mauve. 

5 Ballard MichaelmasDaisy,3ft., mauve. 20 Hybrid Columbine, 2ft., var. colours. 

6 False Dragon’s-head, 5ft., carmine. 21 Pink Knotweed, 6In., rosy pink. 

7 Hybrid Larkspur. 4ft., sky blue. 22 Mrs. Bradshaw’s Avens, 2ft., scarlet. 

8 St.Egwin MichaelmasDaisy,3ft., pink. 23 Mussin’s Catmint, lift., lavender. 

9 Red Elecampane, 5ft.,crimson,bronze.. 24 Blue Peach-leaved Bellflower, 2ft. 

10 Scarlet Campion, 3ft., geranium red. 25 Blue Perennial Flax, lift. 

11 Blue Lupin, 4ft., magnificent blue. 26 Golden Marguerite, 2ft., rich yellow. 

12 White Peach-leaved Bellflower, 2ft. 27 Beesian Mimulus, 9In.. scarlet, gold. 

13 Oriental Poppy, 3ft., salmon pink. 28 Jacob’s Ladder, lft., pale blue. 

14 White Lupin, 4ft., purest white. 29 Gentian Speedwell, lft., blue. 

15 Gauze Flower, Gypsophlla, 3ft.,whlt«. 30 Double Pyrethrum, lift., var. colours. 


Flowering Shrubs 

'HeyPresto’Selection,i5Beauties 

Suitable for ft/ Do well In towns, 
small gardens. **1 “ Carriage paid. 
Autumn GlorySpeedwoll,evergreen,p’ple. 
Double Flowered Gorse, golden yellow. 
Sea Tamarisk, soft rosy pink. 

Splnea, Anthony Waterer, red. 

Spanish Broom, fragrant, yellow. 
Graham’s Sage Tree, crimson. 

Golden Broom, rich yellow. 

Crimson Flowering Currant. 

Piptanthus, new, from China. 

Giant Mock Orange, white. 

Starry Daisy Bush, white. 

Lavender, true fragrant sort. 

Hardy Scotch Fuchsia, red. 

Golden Forsythia, very choice. 

White Broom, exceedingly pretty. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 

All goods are sold on approval for cash 
with order. Bees Ltd. guarantee to return 
money in full If you are not satisfied. 

PRICES INCLUDE CARRIAGE 

All collections, when ordered complete, 
will be delivered carriage paid, when cash 
is sent with order. 

Delivery of goods commences about 3rd 
week of October. _ 



175 b Mill Street LIVERPOOL 


CATALOGUE ILLUSTRATED IN COLOUR 

will be sent post free on request. 

If possible, make up your order from this 
advertisement. It is the most economical 
way to buy what you want. 

A.B.C. OF ROSE CULTURE. Zd. 

Booklet of 32 pages; tells you all you are 
likely to want to know about roses. 2d. 
stamps with catalogue, order or alone._ 


REVISED PRICE LIST OF ROSES, PLANTS, FRUIT, &C., ha. been ported to cu.tomen. Additional 
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son-scarlet In “ K. of KChameleon, Red 
Letter Day, and Clarice Goodacre were 
others of merit. Rev. J. H. Pembertou 
again demonstrated the perpetual-flower¬ 
ing character of the cluster Roses raised 
by him, Moonlight, Clarissa (yellow), 
Thisbe (opening soft yellow and changing 
to cream), and Pax (pure white) being 
some of them. Red Letter Day, Beaute 
de Lyon, Snow Queen, Mme. Edouard 
llerrlot, and Irish Flreflame were parti¬ 
cularly good from Messrs. B. R. Cant and 
Son. The display of Rosa Moyesi and R. 
setipoda in fruit from Mr. J. C. Allgrove 
demonstrated the high ornament of those 
si>eeies in the direction indicated. One 
big- plant of R. Moyesi carried a dozen 
shoots, 3 feet to 5 feet in length, loaded 
with fruits ; smaller examples a foot high 
being also shown in fruit. Of the two, 
the hips of R. Moyesi are the larger, those 
of R. setipoda the more brilliant, its 
lustrous crimson fruits being most effec¬ 
tive in sunlight. 


DAHLIAS. 

It is a coincidence that eleven new 
Dahlias received certificates at the meet¬ 
ing oh September 11th and a like number 
at that now under review. We regret we 
are unable to deal with them in detail. 
Some of the more telling in a large collec¬ 
tion from Mr. J. B. Riding were Scarlet 
Queen (Collarette), Godfrey’s Crimson, 
Sterna (soft yellow), Marienne (rich 
orange, bedding variety), Exmouth Glory, 
and Pierre Lebond (maroon and white). 
Messrs. J. Cheal and Sons also had a 
goodly collection, their new Star varieties, 
with singles and Collarette sorts, predo¬ 
minating. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

An exhibit of pot-grown fruiting and 
choice shrubs was arranged by Messrs. 
Piper. Clematises were in variety. 
Crataegus Pyracantha Laelandl was full of 
its fruits. Pittosporum May! Silver 
Queen was pretty, and Osmanthus arrna- 
tus among the choicer things noted. In a 
cut shrub group from Messrs. Cheal, the 
Sea Buckthorn w r as conspicuous, a nice lot 
of Acers being also shown. From Messrs. 
Allwood Brothers came a nice assortment 
of Carnations, and from Messrs. H. B. 
May and Sons, Limited, a choice lot of 
greenhouse Ferns, in which the newer 
plumose Neplirolepis were prominent. 
Flowering sprays of Lapageria (red and 
white) were good. 

ORCHIDS. 


One of the best exhibits of these was 
from Messrs. Armstrong and Brown, w r ho 
secured an Award of Merit for Cattleya 
Iris (Orchidhurst variety), a handsome, 
well-set-up form, with rich apricot- 
coloured petals and purple lip. C. Arm¬ 
strong® lilacina and Odontoglossum 
Jasper (Fowler’s variety) were also good. 
Of most interest, perhaps, was L®lia 
pumlla alba, from home-saved seed, the 
plants coming quite true. Another fine 
novelty was Brasso-Cattleya Ilene The 
Bride (B. C. Maronae x C. aurea). It is 
of a blush-pink throughout, with large, 
soft-yellow* blotches at the throat. 
Messrs. Charlesworth had the lovely 
Brasso-Cattleya Sofrano, Cattleya Ilesta 
in variety, Ladio-Cattleya Thyone, and 
others. In Messrs. Sander’s group Cypri- 
pediums w’ere prominent, C. Royal 
Sovereign, C. G. Shogun, and C. Cavalier 
igneum being noteworthy examples. A 
particularly good Cattleya aurea was also 
shown. 

Rei>ort of the Vegetable Show will ap¬ 
pear in our next, as also a complete list 
of the certificated plants and medals 
awarded. 
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FLAHT8 AUD FLOWERS. 

Roses from cuttings (Ajax) .—October 
is the best month to take cuttings, which 
should be procured from shoots that have 
flowered. They should be, if possible, 
from 6 inches to 8 inches long, the ripest 
and firmest being selected, when taking 
the cuttings it is well to remember that 
the nearer to the old wood the better, all 
the leaves with the exception of one or 
two at the extreme points being removed. 
The soil should be of a sandy nature and 
made fairly firm, proper drainage being 
ensured. It is also important that a 
sheltered place be given. The plan of in¬ 
serting some coarse, diarp sand in each 
hole before putting in the cutting is a good 
one, and goes a long way towards the for¬ 
mation of roots. 

Pruning the white Jasmine (Ajax).— 
This does not, as a rule, require much 
pruning, but when it is necessary, then 
late summer or early spring is the best 
time. As it is a summer-flowering plant, 
pruning should always be done after the 
flowering is over. Simply take out all 
the old wood, and cut back the more 
vigorous shoots. Save as much as you 
can of tho young, vigorous wood, tying 
such to the trellis, when it will soon cover 
the space. A mulch of rotten manure 
with, if the weather is dry, frequent soak- 
ings of water is of great assistance. 

Lapageria In a pot (A mpteur). —If the 

S lant is to do w r ell you must plant it out. 

apa^erias never thrive for any length of 
time in even large pots; they must have 
a border, and the Digger, in reason, the 
better. Make a brick or concrete border, 
not less than 5 feet or 6 feet long, 3 feet 
to 4 feet wide, and 2 feet or 2J feet deep. 
Drain it well, and fill up with a. mixture 
of rough peat, loam, and leaf-mould, with 
plenty of sand and bricks broken rather 
small, and turn out the plant into this 
rather early in the spring before growth 
commences. It is better to plant in a 
small body of soil and add more as Re¬ 
quired. When established this plant 
needs to be •abundantly watered, with 
shade and a cool temperature. 

Treatment of Cannae (Inquirer).— Lift 
the roots when frost has destroyed the 
leaves. Remove the rougher soil care¬ 
fully from them with a pointed stick, and 
lay them out in the sun to dry. Store in 
a cellar or outhouse, as you suggest,' 
throwing some fine dry soil among them. 
They must be kept from frost and damp. 
In the spring, when commencing to grow, 
divide them, pot up, and plant out again 
in late May. 

FRUIT. 

Cracked Pear* (Sybil).— The cracked 
condition of the Pear you send is due to 
the malady termed black-spot, or Pear- 
scab (Fusicladium pirinum). The remedy 
is to spray the tree with Bordeaux mix¬ 
ture at full or “winter” strength when 
the buds are about to burst in the spring, 
and at half or “summer strength” after 
the fruit is set and swelling off, and once 
or twice afterwards^ allowing fourteen 
days to elapse between each application. 
As this fungoid disease is often to be 
found on the young wood, it is essential 
that the trees be thoroughly sprayed when 
resting in the winter. A combined fungi¬ 
cide and insecticide, such as Woburn w T ash, 
is best suited for this purpose, and this, 
together w’ith the Bordeaux mixture, can 
be obtained from any garden sundriesman. 
The cracking of Pears is sometimes 
brought about through the roots having 
descended into the subsoil, which in all 
likelihood has happened in your case. The 
remedy, then, is to lift' and lay out the 
roots anew in a nearly level position and 
to place some new compost consisting 
largely of fibrous loam and some charred 
refuse round them to encourage the for¬ 
mation of fibrous roots. 


VEGETABLES. 

Mushrooms and maggots (A Grower ).— 
Mushrooms are invariably attacked with 
maggots in hot weather in summer, and 
the drier and warmer the structure in 
which they arc growing the more liable 
they aro to be attacked by these insects. 
It is for this reason that practical culti¬ 
vators recommend Mushroom beds to h» 
made up in the onen air in the summer in 
places quite in tne shade. In your case 
the bed will bear more frequent watering, 
damping the surroundings once or twice a 
day with a fine-rosed watering-pot. 


SHORT llfUBI. 

T. Plater. —Without seeing a root it is 
impossible to say what the disease is.-— 
V. —Seeing you found the Fig-tree did 
well in the confined l>order in the vinery, 
we should advise you to replant it therein. 
St>e reply to “Mrs. Ruth Keene.” as to 
“ Figs dropping,” in our issue of August 
11th, 1917, page 432. A copy of this can 
be had from the publisher, post free, for 

2$d.- Devon. —Trie best way will be to 

have the ground thoroughly trenched as 
soon as you get possession, incorporating 
with it as the work proceeds all the rough 
material found on the plot. The value of 
artificial manure is governed by the nature 
of the soil, about which you tell us 
nothing. If the ground is heavy, the soot 
and lime may hq freely used, but not the 

salt.- -Mrs. E. Bontein. —The Caroline 

Testout would do well on the wall, but 
such as American Pillar—in fact, all the 
"Wichuraiana Roses—are best on a per¬ 
gola or arches or allowed to climb through 

the branches of trees. - Lady 0 cl arm 

Lcgge. —1, Yes; will be pleased to name 
fruit for you. Kindly read our Rules to 
Correspondents. 2, See note on Sweet Corn 
in our issue of September 29th, page 534. 

- Melrose. —1, The Rose shoot which 

flowered is the best. Trim up with a 
sharp knife the end detached from the 
main shoot. 2, Cuttings of shrubs should 
be about half ripe. 3, In the case of the 
Polygonum, you want firmer wood. 4, 
The piece of Forsythia is too thin, select 
w’ood which has flow®red. 


XT AMES OF PLABTS Am FRUITS. 

Names Of plants. — Mrs. Gawne .—Aster 

Amellus.- J. W. P .—Rose had fallen to 

pieces.- H. M .—Polygonum saehali- 

nense. 

Names of fruits. —IF. G. Rye.—Plum 
Transparent Gage.- G. C. G. —Apples. 

1, King of the Pippins; 2, Lord Suffield; 

3, Emperor Alexander; 4. Warner’s King. 
E. P .—Apples: 1, Ecklmville; 2, Cox’s 
Orange; 3, Golden Pippin; 4, Small Blen¬ 
heim.-IF. L .—Apples: 1, Cellini; 2, 

Alfriston; 3, Norfolk Reaufin; 4, King of 

the Pippins.- M. C. L .—Pears: 1, 

Marie Louise; 2, Louise Bonne; 3, Duron- 

deau ; 4, Forelle or Trout Pear.- Hutton 

Bushell .—So far as we can say from a single 
fruit. No. 1 is Charles Ross; 2, Not recog¬ 
nised. When sending fruit for name, 
please read our Rules to Correspondents. 

- Inquirer. — 1, Blenheim: 2, Not 

recognised.- H. J. B. —Apples: 1, 

Small Haw thornden; 2, Ladv Henniker; 
3, Worcester Pearmain: 4, iKing of the 
Pippins.-IF. C. B. —Apples: 1, Cellini; 

2, Hoary Morning;*3, Mere de Menage; 4, 

Lemon Pippin.- H. J. B. —Apples: 1, 

Ribston; 2. "Wellington; 3, Alfriston: 4, 

Emperor Alexander- H. G .—Apples: 

1, Lane’s Prince Albert; 2. Bramley’s; 3, 

Adam’s Pearmain ; 4, Cellini.- A. B- 

Maude .— Pear Marguerite Marillat. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

J. Hayward, The Chase Gardens, 
Woodhouse Eaves, Loughborough. — Sur¬ 
plus Layers of Hardy Border Carnations 
and Pinks. 

James Carter and Co., Raynes Park. 
W.— List of Bulbs for 1917. 

F. C. Woodcock, Drum Hill, Walmer, 
Kent.— Giant-flower^ Sweet Peas . 
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BOTANISTS AND COLOURS OF 
FLOWERS. 

If no one else takes up the cudgels in 
defence of the memory of Sir Joseph 
Hooker I must do so, for among all my 
books none has been more constantly in 
hand than the copy of “ Bentham and 
Hooker,” which he gave me in 1887. To 
describe the far-travelled collector and 
author of the vivid Himalayan journals as 
an indoor botanist is surely not only short 
ot generous, but wide of fact. In the 
passage quoted on page 529 from Mr. H. 
Stuart Thompson's i>aper in The Garden , 
Gentiana Pneumonanthe is mentioned as 
one of the plants Sir Joseph described from 
a herbarium specimen 4 ‘ and could not 
have seen the living plant.” Why, sir, 
when I told Sir Joseph that I had never 
seen this Gentian as a wild plant in 
England he said tliat if I paid him a visit 
at Sunningilale he would show it to me 
growing wild near his own house. J 

I freely admit that the definition of 
colour in flowers is the reverse of satis¬ 
factory, but in this matter horticulturists 
are fully as untrustworthy as botanists. 
Nor do I see much chance of improvement, 
colour being both subjective and relative. 
Subjective inasmuch as colour is a sensa¬ 
tion on the rods and cones of the retina 
caused by different irnrts of the light-ray, 
and unless these rods and cones were of 
uniform sensibility in every individual 
(which it is demonstrable that they are 
not) the sensation experienced, and there¬ 
fore the description given, by different in¬ 
dividuals must vary. There is, indeed, no 
sreh thing as objective colour any more 
than there is objective sweetness, saltness, 
or sourness. 

But perhaps what tends even more to 
render colours so elusive of definition is 
that they are relative, that is, the sensa¬ 
tion caused by rays of a certain colour 
reflected from the surface of one object is 
modified and altered by rays of a different 
colour reflected from adjacent objects. To 
cite an example now before me. The con¬ 
trast of the conspicuous orange stigma of 
Crocus speciosus ‘ with the hue of the 
corolla gives it the appearance of a blue 
flower as it grows in the. border, but when 
closely examined the segments of the 
blossom give the sensation of purple. 
Therefore, to arrive at a definition of the 
colour sensation produced by any flower 
as accurately as the colour terms of any 
language will permit, the flower must he 
isolated on a black or neutral-tinted back¬ 
ground. Seeing that nobody complains of 
Ilomer describing wine as /*Aas, black, 
and the sea as olvo\f/, wine-coloured, 
botanists may claim similar indulgence for 
having failed to define what is practically 
Indefinable. Herbert Maxwell. 

Monreith. 


NOTES OP THE WEEK. 

Hop manure.— I hope some of your corre- 
siondents will give their opinion as to the 
value of hop manure as a substitute for 
stable manure. —E. C. Buxton. 

Potentllla Tongue!.— This little Cinque¬ 
foil has bloomed freely this autumn and 
proved a charming plant for the rock gar¬ 
den. It is quite dwarf-vsome 4 inches— 
and the flowers are lof a ijp >s j up [mini 
blend of orange-terra-fottl ML j^ 


The Italian Pimpernel (Anagallis lini- 
folia).—For soils such as ours, there 
seems to me hardly any plant so effec¬ 
tive as Anagallis linifolia, which blooms 
freely for such a long period—Indeed, 
until the frosts kill it.—G. C. P., Aspley 
Guise, Beds. 

Erlgeron sfrlgosui is, I think, the most 
free-flowering plant in cultivation. It is 
said to flower from July to September. 
Though well mulched with hop manure 
and supplied with water the plants did not 
really come into full bloom before the 
second week of September. I have a large 
round bed of this. The extreme height of 
the plants is 2 feet 9 inches.—E. C. 
Buxton. 

Betula dalecarlioa.— I enclose a spray of 
leaves from the beautiful Betula dale- 
carl ica, a natural seedling variety of the 
Birch found in the province of Dalecarlia, 
Sweden. It is not an easy tree to obtain ; 
but, fortunately, Hillier and Sons, of 95, 
High-street, Winchester hAve some 
twenty-five good trees in stock. Iam pur¬ 
chasing three from them, as it is quite 
hardy, and graceful with its deep-lobed 
leaves. An acquisition!— R. H. Beamish, 
Ashbourne , GlounthaUne, Co. Cork. 

Crinum8 at 8t. Mary’s Isle.— Mr. W. 
McG. writes in the issue of September 
29th, page 529 :— 

A week ago the Crinums at St. 
Mary’s Isle were in full bloom. The 
winter of 1916-17 was very severe, but 
the Crinums have not suffered in the 
slightest degree. 

[Why not name the kinds that thrive so 
far north. I am a grower , and interested 
in these plants. —W.] 

The sand Verbena (Abronia umbellata), 
page 529, must I think be hardier than 
“ W.” finds It. I have several plants that 
lived through last severe winter flowering 
freely this summer. Each plant wants a 
lot of room for its 2 feet or more long 
shoots to spread about in. The delicious 
fragrance of the flowers Is I think their 
chief merit. The plants are growing in a 
very sandy soil with a' little leaf-mould 
added, in a bed protected from the north 
by the house.—G. C. P., Aspley Guise, 
Beds. 

Nerlne Fothergllll .—As is well known, it 
is inadvisable to disturb the bulbs of 
Nerines until it Is absolutely needful to do 
so. Recently I observed the advantages of 
this in the greenhouses of the Glasgow 
Botanic gardens, where in a corridor I saw 
some splendid specimens in 10-inch pots. 
Each pot accommodated from twelve to 
fifteen bulbs, all of which were flowering 
profusely, and which made a remarkably 
fine show. It was evident the bulbs in 
these pots had not been disturbed for a 
considerable number of years.—W. McG. 

The Violet Cress (Ionopsidium acaule).— 
This is one of the prettiest of the annuals 
which can be utilised in the rock garden. 
Its popular name of Violet Cress is fairly 
appropriate. It may be used to cover the 
ground between larger plants in a bed, 
but it is prettiest in nooks in the rock gar¬ 
den, especially in partial shade. In such 
places the plants last longer in bloom and 
afford a long succession of flowers. It is 
specially suited for places where early 
bulbs have bloomed and passed to rest. 
In some gardens it sows itself quite freely. 
—S. Arnott. 


Hellopele ecabra gratlseima.— This is 
without doubt the best of Its class, richest 
in colour, largest in size—the largest of 
these do not exceed 3 inches across—and 
the most profuse flowering. It has 
fragrance, too, of a kind, though it does 
not impress on this gfound, but rather 
for the good effect of its rich orange 
colbur, moderate growth—it rarely ex¬ 
ceeds 3$ feet—and a sturdy stay-at-home 
habit which renders it useful in any good 
herbaceous border. It is easily increased 
by autumn or spring division and by 
young cuttings also in’spring.—E. J. 

Lewlsia8 lost.— I am sorry to state I 
have wholly failed with these in my dry 
retaining walls. Perhaps they want more 
water. Such walls are often made too 
loose and open from the idea that the 
plants want the soil in front, whereas it 
is behind the stone they 'want it. I am 
now rebuilding dry walls in a closer, 
better way, putting in dwarf plants and 
small Fqrns, but showing no earth be¬ 
tween the stones, which lie close, stone to 
stone, the slender roots laid on the stones, 
and at once covered by the next layer of 
stones, only a light dusting of sand used 
between.—W. 

Anemone blanda ecythlnloa.— Lovers of 
Anemone blanda have to thank you for 
such a beautiful presentment of the flower 
as that which appears on page 533. In 
the note which accompanies the excellent 
illustration dne point not referred to is 
that A. blanda is not quite so satisfactory 
as to long life as Anemone apennina. I 
am speaking Tvitli a long experience, and 
also as the result of many inquiries made 
in gardens where this gem among early 
flowers is much prized. In numbers of 
instances this Windflower lives for a few 
years and then dies gradually—not all the 
plants together. I have found that this is 
quite a common thing In gardens in the 
north.— A Border Gardener. 

Berberl8 vulgaris.— The common Bar¬ 
berry, our only British species, is now the 
most attractive of our berry-bearing 
shrubs. It is well worth a place in the 
shrubbery or wild garden, for its foliage 
is of a peculiarly soft green, and the 
racemes of golden flowers are abundantly 
produced and very handsome. The bril¬ 
liant scarlet fruits often remain on the 
branches until after the leaves have fallen, 
their acidity (a useful element In pickles 
and where Capers are wanting) evidently 
being disliked by the birds, which are ex¬ 
ceedingly fond of the fruit of most other 
varieties of Barberry. There are kinds of 
B. vulgaris with white and plum-coloured 
berries, and one with purple foliage. All 
are useful as groups, but I prefer the type 
to any of them.—A. T. J. 

8eneclo puloher is one of the handsomest 
of all summer and autumn perennials, pro¬ 
ducing freely its large, rich-coloured 
blossoms of a magenta-purple hue. These 
are so rich and telling in the garden as to 
make it desirable to extend the season of 
flowering to its utmost extent. This is 
best done, perhaps, by raising a few plants 
each year from root cuttings, and by 
potting them into 5-inch pots they may be 
grown In frames till the following 
February, and then planted out in good 
ground. Treated in this way the old plants 
In the border 'would blpop first, and the 
spring-planted ones give a succession of 
their handsome and distinct The 
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plant is well worth the trouble this in¬ 
volves to secure an extended season of 
bloom. 

8howy autumn flowers.— After the long- 
continued \Vet, things that brighten up the 
garden are welcome. Few things are 
brighter than single Asters. When grown 
in separate colours they are most effective. 
For cutting they are very useful and last 
a long time in water. I prefer flowers of 
a medium size. Those who need a good 
white Aster for cutting should grow Vick's 
Branching While, which, when the soil is 
good, produces an enormous amount of 
bloom. I have found single Asters useful 
when lifted and put into small pots to 
mingle with Ferns, etc., for harvest 
festivals. Michaelmas Daisies are how at 
their best. Some of the old kinds are hard 
to beat. The dwarf Aster aeris is one of 
them. Many of the tall-growing sorts, 
when in rich, loose soil, grow too tall to 
be useful.— Dorset. 

Gazania tplendens. — This has again 
proved a useful plant in the flower garden 
during the past summer, growing and 
flowering very freely. It w*as a favourite 
in years gone by, and deserves to be more 
generally grown now than it is. I do not 
know of any other flower exactly similar 
as regards colour. The rich, warm orange 
of the petals and dark centre show 7 to great 
advantage above the dense, compact- 
growing foliage. It is a splendid subject 
for growing on banks and in naturally dry 
soils. It is a unique plant for vases, tubs, 
and baskets. Nine cuttings may be put 
into a 5-inch pot filled with light, sandy 
compost made firm. They will winter w'ell 
on a greenhouse shelf and not require much 
winter. In spring the young plants should 
be potted singly into small GO’S, and, from 
the latter, planted out in the open border. 
—Bourne Vale. 

Flowers on railway banks.— About two 
years ago one of your correspondents drew 
attention to the beauty of the Valerian 
growing on the embankments of some of 
the Kentish Railways. A very good show 
is also made by the Daffodils which year 
after year bloom on the embankment at 
Gidea Park Station on the Great Eastern 
Railway. Another display is made in the 
approaches to the Brentwood Station on 
the same railway. Could not these places 
be increased?* Every year an enormous 
number of bulbs is wasted? If the rail- 
w*ay companies would undertake to plant 
all these bulbs, and perhaps other suitable 
plants which are now wasted, in the em¬ 
bankments of their railw’ays, what a 
glorious sight these embankments would 
be in the early spring. In this I am re¬ 
minded of words written by Edmund 
Burke: “ To make us love our country, 
our country ought to be lovely.”—F. H. 
Rigby. 

Cotoneasttr bullata. — Many of the 
Cotoneasters are now very beautiful by 
reason of their brightly-coloured berries. 
Of the number, C. bullata is very con¬ 
spicuous, both by its flue clusters of rich, 
red berries and its large leaves. It is a 
comparatively new introduction, for it was 
originally grown in France about 1898 and 
did not appear in English gardens until 
four or five years later. A native of 
Western China and Tibet, it forms a bush 
up to 12 feet high w*ith long, main 
branches made up of comparatively few 
branchlets. The flowers are white, heavily 
flushed with rose, but they have no special 
beauty. The fruits are, however, very 
beautiful, being large for the family, egg- 
shaped, and bright red in colour. More¬ 
over, they are borne in fine clusters and 
last in good condition for several weeks 
from the middle of August if not attacked 
by birds. An /5p5h position Is .desirable, 
D igitized by CjOOQ 1C 


and if it is planted in a shrubbery care 
should be taken that it does not become 
overgrown by other bushes. It can be 
raised easily from seeds, and young plants 
soon arrive at the fruiting stage.—D. 

Colohloum spaciosum in Grass. — The 
best forms of this species—album and 
atropurpureum—in conjunction with the 
type, which is also good, are probably un¬ 
equalled for the purpose named. Possessed 
of a vigorous constitution, free-flow r ering, 
and with bold, erect, well-formed flowers, 
they are certainly difficult to beat. The 
rich, rosy-red C. s. atropurpureum—it 
is certainly not purple and the name is a 
misnomer—is, perhaps, the most effective, 
the colour being good and the flowers 
standing up well. For it atro-rubens 
would be a better name, and it is occa¬ 
sionally found as such in some lists. A 
mixed group of it and the pure'white Is 
very telling, the flowers, cleaner and purer 
than is possible in the border. Happily, 
the Colchicum is an accommodating sub¬ 
ject, submitting to planting either before 
or after flowering, and at other seasons 
also when the plant is not in grow T th, all 
the forms being of vigorous growth. 
Plenty of room should be given when 
planting.—S. S. 

Fuohsla trlphylla.— The writer of the 
article on page 521 mentions that this 
Fuchsia is difficult to grow. The fact is 
that it requires more heat than the general 
run of greenhouse Fuchsias; indeed, I 
have seen it in splendid condition grown 
in the temperature of an intermediate 
house. A form known as hybrida, which 
was I think sent out as a cross between 
F. trlphylla and F. corymbiflora, is more 
robust, though somewhat less brightly 
coloured than the type. A few years ago 
a very interesting series of hybrid 
Fuchsias was sent to this country from 
the Continent. They are totally distinct 
from the garden varieties of to-day, and 
some of them are very pretty. Without 
knowing anything of their origin, I should 
say that the distinct species—F. corymbi¬ 
flora, F. fulgens, and F. triphylla—had 
all played a part in their production. The 
manner in which the creeping kinds, F. 
Kirki and F. procumbens, produce up¬ 
right blossoms is very interesting. This 
feature is shared by a garden variety 
usually known as erecta Novelty, but as I 
have known it for over thirty years, the 
appropriateness of the latter part of the 
name is not apparent.—W. T. 

Flavour In Apples.— I see in this week's 
Gardening complaints as to the want of 
flavour in certain Apples, the large 
cookers, Mr. Gladstone and Worcester 
Pea rout in, and Pitmaston Pear. May I 
suggest that it would be a great help if 
Mr. Farmer would give a list of those that 
he calls ‘‘ enormous crabs,” so that caution 
might be exercised in future planting. 
May I further suggest that the soil in 
which the trees grow may make a differ¬ 
ence to their flavour. Mine is stiff and 
clayey, and I have no fault to find with 
either of the three sorts mentioned above, 
but Charles Ross seems to be a beautiful 
fraud. Ecklinville is another very disap¬ 
pointing sort here, and has the great fault 
of being a bad traveller, while Dr. Harvey, 
a great local favourite, has fine flavour, 
size, and appearance, and does not bruise 
if dropped when picking. It is worth a 
place in most gardens. For sweetness and 
use in March it is hard to beat Boston j 
Russet, which it is almost impossible to 
distinguish from the D’Arcy. When are 
our nurserymen going to tell us that there 
are two quite distinct sorts of the King of 
the Pippins, one very early, one very late, 
but looking exactly the same on the tree? 
—T. D. Chute, Qt. Moulton Rectory, 
Norfolk , 


VEGETABLES. 


POTATO DISEASE: 

DETECTION AND TREATMENT. 

The Food Production Department has 
issued a description of late blight in order 
to enable allotment holders and others to 
recognise the disease. The first sign is the 
appearance on ttye loaves of dark brown 
o:* blackish si>ots of irregular size and 
shai>e, from the under surface of which a 
delicate greyish mould grows out, especi¬ 
ally round the margin of the diseased 
areas. The dark-coloured patches rapidly 
spread, the leaves become curled, and if 
weather conditions favour the blight the 
whole of the foliage and the stems, too, 
may soon become blackened. In wet, 
muggy weather the greyish mould (which 
is the most characteristic sign of the 
disease 1 ) may grow out from the upper as 
well as the under surface of the leaves. 
If dry weather follows an attack of blight 
the affected leaves shrivel rapidly and fall 
off, leaving the haulm bare. 

.Allotment holders and small cultivators 
generally whose Potatoes are seriously at¬ 
tacked by disease should not allow the 
blackened haulm to remain on the ground 
If it is left there the haulm may not only 
infect the tubers of the plants attacked, 
but spread the disease to neighbouring 
Potato plants. The diseased haulm should 
be cut off without delay, removed from the 
plot, and promptly burned. Even in the 
case of Potatoes which are not infected 
with disease it is often advisable after the 
plants have, begun to die down and the 
leaves are turning yellow' to cut off. re¬ 
move, and burn the haulm. When the c-rop 
has reached this stage of development the 
tubers in any case make little or no 
further growth; hence the removal of the 
dying-down haulm will not result in any 
loss of crop. On the other hand, if allowed 
to remain, the haulm may become diseased 
and lead to the tubers becoming discard 
also. Mature Potatoes, the haulm oi 
which lias been cut away in the manner 
suggested, will take no harm from lying in 
the soil until the ground is dry enough 
and the weather sufficiently fine for con¬ 
venient lifting. Once the Potatoes are out 
of the ground they should only be left ex¬ 
posed long enough to become thoroughly 
dried; then they should be immediately 
sorted over and stored. A pamphlet on Hit- 
best methods of storing Potatoes is being 
prepared by the Horticultural Division 4 
the Food Production Department and will 
be obtainable shortly free of charge onai*- 
plication to the Department at 72, Victoria 
Street, S.W. 1. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Endive blanching. —Would you kindly 

inform me, through the medium of your 
“ Answers to Correspondents,” how to 
grow and bleach Batavian Endive? My 
gardener grows it, but it is green ant 
tough, instead of being white and crisp.— 
Countryman. 

[The simplest method of blanching En¬ 
dive we find is to tie a strand of matting 
round the heads after gathering up Hi-- 
outer leaves around the heart, tying near 
the extremities of the leaves. Placing a i 
flower-pot over the plants does not always 
succeed, though it does sometimes, as al>o 
does lifting of the plants and planting 
them in a dark place, Mushroom-house, or 

cellar, where there is not too much mois¬ 
ture. A dry day should always be chosen 
for tying them up, or decay will be rapid. 
Allow the plants to become almost fully 
grown before they are so dealt with, and 
do not draw the matting too tightly around 
them.] Original from 
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Potatoes—storing.— The main point to 
consider is how to keep the air from the 
tubers. I have always found storing In 
boxes, bags, etc., the worst method if the 
tubers have to be placed where frost can 
reach them. About the middle of January 
I had sent me 2 bushels of seed in two 
sorts. I put these seed tubers into two 
boxes, putting wood wool inside the box to 
protect them, and a good covering over 
under the lid, the boxes being covered with 
bags and left in a wooden shed. In the 
one nearest the door frost reached the 
tubers, doing much damage; the other, 
being in a corner, did not suffer. Where 
there is no accommodation for keeping the 
tubers under cover, clamping can be re¬ 
commended. This may be done in any 
place where the soil is dry. Choose a 
raised position, placing them In a heap, 
covering with something to keep off the 
soil. If there is any doubt as to their ( 
being free from all diseased tubers, do not j 
cover with soil for a time, but keep them 


tion had shown signs in the last few weeks 
! of disease; and also because it is always 
better to start with fresh material and 
I run no risk. There is no reason why old 
potting soil in which Tomatoes have been 
, grown should not be put out-of-doors and 
| turned over for the frost to purify it pre¬ 
paratory to digging it into the borders, 
etc., another year.— Townsman. 

Storing Onions.— Where it is desired to 
keep Onions the greater part of the winter, 
a cool, airy place, yet one where frost can¬ 
not reach them, is desirable. This is not 
always easy in private houses, and use 
has to be frequently made of spare rooms. 
In these cases the bulbs should be spread 
out on sheets of paper and the room ven¬ 
tilated whenever possible: the next best 
place is the floor of a shea where coolness 
is ensured. —Townsman. 

Wart disease in allotments. —We have 
a large number of new allotments in the 
burgh of Maxwelltown, and I am glad to 
say that, as yet, there are no signs of 
wart disease, but that the crops are 


ROOM AND WINDOW. 

PERPETUAL-FLOW’ERING PINKS 
(Allwood’s hybrids). 

These, from Messrs. All wood, W’ivels- 
field Nurseries, I tried in the summer 
garden, and am well pleased with the re¬ 
sult, all the more so because Pinks so often 
die or get into a very bad state in winter 
that I have reluctantly had to give up 
their culture. I am not sure If they are 
seedlings, but, judging by their variety 
and prolonged bloom, it is probable. 
Among the few plants that have with¬ 
stood the constant rains for days, these 
Pinks come out best. W. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

VALLOTA PURPUREA. 

This has for many years been extensively 
grown. Its value for the greenhouse is 
largely owing to the fact that its bright- 



Perpetnal-flowering Pinks in a vase. 


dry. Before frost sets in cover with soil, 
making the heap as pointed as possible. 
The soil should be at least G inches thick. 
Cover when severe weather threatens with 
loose litter or bracken to keep out frost.— 
Dorset, 7 

Lifting Potatoes. —The Potato crop here 
is rather badly attacked with disease. 
Some growers have sprayed, and in such 
cases the disease is not nearly so bad. 
There seems to be a custom in this district 
’of cutting off the haulm as soon as it is 
affected, leaving the tubers in the ground 
to ripen for, say, two or three weeks. 
Would it not be better to take them up at 
once and let them ripen in the store? 
There is the danger of the skin being 
rubbed off, as it is now tender, but I 
understand a new skin would form in the 
store, and for home consumption the ap¬ 
pearance would not matter.—C. K. M. 

Tomatoes, soil for.— “Will it do if I 

use the same soil for my Tomatoes next 
year?” was the question put to me the 
other day. The reply was in the negative 
—first, because somej6? Hie-plartsinrques- 
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abundant. The only case of wart disease 
has occurred in a small garden which has 
been in cultivation for a number of years. 
It was duly reported to the Board of 
Agriculture for Scotland. This garden 
has been constantly cropped, and is not 
too favourably situated, being pretty well 
shut in and not getting too much sun. 
There has been a considerable number of 
cases of wart disease in certain other 
allotment areas in larger Scottish towrns, 
but I have not heard of any among the 
allotments in the burgh of Dumfries, 
which is adjacent to this.—S. Arnott. 

Potato disease prevented by deep plant¬ 
ing.— As a practical gardener my experi¬ 
ence is that if Potatoes are planted deeply 
late blight disease does not affect them. 
It has only occurred when the Potatoes 
have been planted shallow’. It has been 
stated that if seed tubers planted near the 
surface are afterwards covered by soil no 
disease will hurt them, but it is much 
better to plant deeply and prevent disease. 
That, at any rate, has been my experience. 
—A. Newson in Gardeners' Chronicle. 


coloured Lily-like blossoms are borne in 
early autumn. At that time many of the 
summer-flowering occupants of that struc¬ 
ture are past their best, and the Vallota 
imparts a brightness of colouring w’hich is 
wanting in the early Chrysanthemums. 

There is more than one form of Vallota 
In cultivation, marked ones being the com¬ 
paratively dwarf eximia, with particularly 
rounded flow’ers, and a fine, bold, rich- 
coloured kind usually met with under the 
name of magnifica. During the time of 
the South African war large numbers of 
Vallota bulbs were sent to this country, 
and, being at that period engaged in a 
large trade establishment, I had the hand¬ 
ling of thousands, and flowered several 
hundreds from employed sources. The 
flow r ers, for the most part, w’ere starry 
compared with those grown in this coun¬ 
try. The first season here some of the 
bulbs flowered in the spring, and, strange 
to say, a few’ of them had blooms of a 
pleasing salmon-pink shade. Later on, 
however, when they flqwjered at the nor- 
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, mal Reason, they reverted to the ordinary 
colour. A white variety has been before 
now referred to, but it has never been my 
good fortune to see it. An imported bulb 
said to produce white blossoms once 
came into my possession, but it perished 
from the attacks of a kind of mite before 
I could induce it to flower. As far as my 
experience extends these mites are very 
prevalent in imported bulbs. 

Culture.— In the cultivation of the 
Vallota it should be ,borne in mind that, 
provided the roots are in good condition, 
the bulbs will remain for years without 
repotting. Even should the bulbs be push¬ 
ing one another almost out of the pot they 
will flower all the better, provided the 
general treatment is suitable. It is essen¬ 
tial to remember that, like its ally the 
Nerine, the plant grows through the 
wihter, hence it needs a good, light posi¬ 
tion in the greenhouse and a moderate 
supply of water at that time. In summer, 
when dormant, it must be kept nearly dry. 
Some years ago a very pretty hybrid was 
raised between this Vallota and Cyrtan- 
thus sanguineus, at that time known as 
Gastronema sanguinea. Shown by the late 
Sir Trevor Lawrence it was given a first- 
class certificate under the name of Gastro¬ 
nema hybrids. Other raisers successfully 
made the same cross, and under the above 
name, or that of Vallota hybrids, it was 
then widely distributed, but appears to 
have almost, if not quite, dropped out of 
cultivation, though it still occurs in the 
Kew Hand List. W. T. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The selection of cuttings. — The notes 
that have appeared in Gardening on pro¬ 
pagating Aubrietias from cuttings serve to 
point out that a great deal depends upon 
the selection of suitable cuttings. It is by 
no means uncommon to see cuttings of 
Violas made of the flowering shoots, and 
the result is, of course, failure. If, in¬ 
stead of doing this, a few plants in a re¬ 
serve part of the garden are cut over 
towards the latter part of the summer 
young shoots will be freely produced. 
Then, if some fine sandy soil is worked 
among them and they are kept watered 
through a moderately fine rose these shoots 
will quickly root at the base and thus form 
little plants before they are separated from 
the parent. The different forms of lobelia 
speciosa may also be readily propagated in 
the same way, and plants so obtained will 
give more satisfaction than dividing or at¬ 
tempting to winter old plants in an entire 
state. The propagation of Begonia Gloire 
de Lorraine furnishes a good illustration 
of the difference between suitable and un¬ 
suitable cuttings. The points of the 
flowering shoots will root, but they never 
form satisfactory specimens, while the 
basal shoots or even leaves will grow well. 
I found this the case many years before 
the advent of Gloire de Lorraine in the 
case of a very pretty hybrid named Moon¬ 
light, with creamy flowers, raised by the 
late Colonel Trevor Clarke, of Daventry.— 
W. T. 

Fuohaia8 from seeds _Although the 

garden varieties of Fuchsias are so 
numerous, there is always especial interest 
attached to the raising of seedlings. The 
seeds may be obtained by systematic cross¬ 
ing, in which case some definite results 
may be looked forward to. On the other 
hand, seeds produced by self-fertilised 
flowers or by the pollen from neighbouring 
plants will often yield a great variety. 
It is now too late to carry out artificial 
fertilisation, but it will frequently be ob¬ 
served that some of the plants are carry¬ 
ing a number of small Cherry-like fruits, 
which turn deep purple when ripe. On 


cutting these open a few fertile seeds may 
be detected therein, but not invariably so, 
as I have found that some varieties, how¬ 
ever they have been treated, will not pro¬ 
duce a single good seed. By cutting the 
berry open with a penknife the true seeds 
can readily be detected from the chaff. 
These latter, as a rule, greatly predomi¬ 
nate ; indeed, if any true seeds are to be 
found they arc often limited to tw r o or 
three. If these seeds are kept until the 
spring and then sow r n in a warm green¬ 
house, a few of the resultant plants will 
flower towards the end of the summer, 
but they must be grown a second year in 
order to prove their value.—K. R. W. 

Hippea8trum reticulatum.— When most 
of the garden varieties of Hippeastrum, 
or Amaryllis, as they are so generally 
termed, are completing their growth, if 
not actually dormant, the blossoms of H. 
reticulatum make their appearance. 
Compared with the better-known kinds, 
they are smaller, but, coming as they do 
at this period, they are especially wel¬ 
come. There is a certain amount of vari¬ 
ability about them, but, as a rule, the 
ground colour is of a light shade, often 
nearly vyhite, while it is veined more or 
less heavily with a kind of rosy-purple. 
The leaves have a whitish stripe down 
the centre of each, and are somew'hat 
spreading in character. ' They are well 
overtopped by the flower-spike, which 
does not, however, attain any great height. 
Some hybrids have at one time or another 
been obtained between this species and the 
garden varieties, but, so far as I know, 
they are not in general cultivation. Soon 
after the blossoms of H. reticulatum are 
over the deep red ones of H. aulicum put 
in an appearance. This is a strong 
grower, w’ith the segments of the flowers 
much pointed. But for this character, it 
would, no doubt, have been far more em¬ 
ployed by the hybridist than it lias.- 1 - 
W. T. 

8trobilanthe6 Dyerianus. —Stove plants 
are not receiving the attention given them 
before the war, but there are some which, 
being hardier, or more accommodating 
than others, yet retain their places. 
Among these is Strobilanthes Dyerianus, 
which I had almost forgotten until I saw 
it lately in a Midlothian garden. Easily 
propagated from cuttings, and equally 
easily managed, this flne-foliaged plant is 
not without value at the present time, 
when the stove is denuded of more deli¬ 
cate and exacting subjects. S. Dyerianus 
is, however, very subject to th rips, and if 
not occasionally vaporised these minute 
insects soon ruin the plants.—W. McG. 

Zonal Pelargoniums.— If not already 
done, these should be taken in and 
arranged in a nice light, airy house where 
heat can be turned on if needed. Water¬ 
ing for a time must be carefully done, or 
until the plants become inured to tlieir 
new quarters. A little Clay’s fertiliser 
mixed with an equal quantity of fine soil 
may then with advantage be sprinkled on 
the surface of the soil in each pot and be 
watered in. This may be repeated every 
ten days until the blooms are about to 
open. If available, a batch of cuttings 
should be taken now and inserted singly 
in thumb pots. These when struck, if 
potted on and grown in a greenhouse, will 
come in for flowering in spring.—H. J\. 

Plumbago capensis.— The delicate pale- 
blue flowers of this are always admired, 
and a mass of the trusses is a handsome 
sight. The plant here is trained to the 
wall of a cool greenhouse, only sufficient 
heat being used in winter and spring to 
keep out frost. When the flowering is 
finished the plant will be cut back, allowed 
to rest, and come away as it wills for next 
year.—C. T., Ampthill Park Gai'dena, 
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FERNS. 

GREENHOUSE FERNS. 

The most popular Fern is undoubtedly the 
Maiden-hair, and, although in recent years 
rivals have appeared, it has never been de¬ 
posed from the high place it has occupied 
for so many years, both for room and con¬ 
servatory decoration and for supplying 
foliage for w T reatlis and bouquets. It is a 
pity it is constitutionally unfit for a per¬ 
manent residence in the dwelling. It will 
do very well for one season, but the second 
year generally finds it in a debilitated con¬ 
dition. This arises from the fact that in 
a cool temperature the old fronds die away 
early in the year, and for a time the 
crowns, being bare, there is nothing to 
draw up the sap, so that the least error in 
treatment, such as giving too much water, 
will inflict an injury from which the plants 
do not recover. W’ith ordinary greenhouj^e 
treatment this Fern succeeds well, but 
unless the temperature is maintained 
through the wdnter at 50 degs. to 55 degs. 
the fronds turn brown and die away early 
in the year, so that where a supply of 
fronds for cutting is required the plant 
must be kept gently moving. There must 
be enough stimulus to promote the forma¬ 
tion and development of new growths and 
maiptain activity of the fronds. Under 
these conditions the Maiden-hair never 
comes into a state of complete rest. As a 
fact, market grow'ers who must without a 
break maintain a constant supply of nice 
fresh fronds do not rely upon one set of 
plants to do so. They are constantly re¬ 
potting up to mid-autumn, the later-potted 
plants furnishing good fronds in early 
spring. The 

Uteris family is, of course, indis¬ 
pensable. The typical form is a very free- 
growing Fern, and easily managed by 
amateurs who may not have had much ex¬ 
perience in the culture of this class of 
plant. The crested and tasselled varie¬ 
ties of it are deservedly popular, and are 
largely grow ? n by the London market men. 

Cyrtomium falcatum is very enduring, 
and is less affected by want of moisture 
than any other Fern, although the Stag's- 
horn Fern (Platyeeriuui alcicorne) runs it 
hard in this respect. This latter is very 
little known to amateurs generally, but, 
apart from its quaint and distinct appear¬ 
ance, quite unlike all other Ferns, it lias 
powers of endurance wiiich fit it in an ex¬ 
ceptional manner for a lengthened resi¬ 
dence in a constantly-heated apartment. 

Davallias have not become so iwpular 
with amateurs as they deserve to be. 
They have stiff, finely-divided foliage, and 
w r hen in good health the rhizomes travel 
freely, and will in the case of well-estab¬ 
lished plants cover the sides of the pots. 
They need rather more care in potting than 
the majority of Ferns, peat w r ith a little 
leaf-soil and a sprinkling of loam suits 
them best. In a close soil they are not 
happy. They are admirably suited for 
baskets, the sides of which they will in 
time drape with foliage. When grown in 
pots, the compost should be raised a little 
above the rim of the pot, which allows the 
rhizomes to travel down the sides and 
gives the drainage which they need. The 
best kinds are bullata and canariensis, and 
I strongly advise your readers who are 
fond of Ferns to give them a trial, as they 
are distinct from the kinds commonly 
g row’n. _ J. C orn hill. 

Index and Bin d in g Caeca for completed 
Volume.— The Index to Volume XXXVIII. of GaM>*x- 
inq Illustrated is now ready rprice 3d., post free JKA 
The Binding Case for the tame volume is also avoilabit 
{price It. 6d, by post Is. 9dJ. The Index and Binding 
Cast can be obtained from any newsagent, or from tht 
Publisher, 63, Uncoln's Inn Fields, London, W.C. t JJ 
ordered together, the price of the Index and Binding Cats it 
•It., post free. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

THE STYRAXES. 

Tjie genus Sty rax is composed of several 
species of small trees and shrubs of 
Asiatic, European, and North American 
origin. The majority of the introduced 
six?cies may be cultivated out-of-doors in 
the warmer parts of the country, while 
one or two succeed in all but the coldest 
districts. The transplanting of large 
specimens is attended with some consider¬ 
able risk. Light loamy soil to which has 
been added a little peat is suitable for 
their culture. Seeds form the best means 
of Increase, and the young plants should 
be kept in pots until they can be given 
permanent quarters. The position allotted 
to the various kinds of Sty rax should be 
sheltered from cold winds. 

S. americanum, closely resembling S. 
japonleum in general appearance, grows 
into' a large-sized bush and bears small, 


from the leaf-axils. The petals are white 
and the stamens golden. In 

S. Obassia the foliage is very striking, 
as well-developed leaves may range from 
6 inches to 8 inches across, the shape 
being nearly round and the margins 
toothed. The white and fragrant flowers 
are borne in good-sized racemes in June. 

S. officinale is found in southern 
Europe and Asia Minor. The flowers are 
white and fragrant, borne in small, loose 
clusters from axillary and terminal buds. 


TREES AND SHRUBS FOR TOWN 
PLANTING. 

I was glad to read the recommendation by 
“ E. B. S.” (page 532) of the Gingko as a 
towm tree. Admirable use of it has been 
made in Washington, the most beautifully 
planned and planted modern city I have 
ever been in. Some of the wide streets 
have a row of Gingkos down each side. 
But the Gingko is not a tree for every 


in Hyde Park, would soon become un¬ 
healthy and unsightly if they were not 
renewed annually. Nevertheless, there 
are two evergreen shrubs which stand the 
heat, drought, and coal-smoke of London, 
namely, Olearia Haasti and Fatsia 
japonica. Having been concerned in past 
years with the management of a square- 
garden in London, I can speak with con¬ 
fidence about these, which thrive under 
conditions fatal to the common Ivy. 
Among deciduous shrubs there is none 
which is more satisfactory than Hibiscus 
syriacus, of which there are two or three 
fine specimens in a forecourt at the east 
end of Oheyne Walk, Chelsea. 

Afonreit / i . Herbert Maxwell. 


Viburnum rhytidophyllum. — An ever¬ 
green, this, in or out of flower or in fruit 
is, from January to December, a great at¬ 
traction. Hardy and distinct from all in 
its handsome foliage, it holds high place 
among the best evergreen shrubs, and for 
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Styrax japonicum. Gravetyc. 


axillary clusters of. white flowers with 
golden stamens. 

S. Uemsleyanum.— This new and showy 
species was first recorded by Dr. Henry, 
from Szechuan and Hui>eh, in 1888, but it 
was not until some ten or twelve years 
later that seeds were received in this 
country, Mr. Wilson being successful in 
forwarding them from Central China. 
It first flowered in the Coombe Wood 
Nursery in 1909. In a wild state it Is 
said to attain a height of .30 feet, and to 
l>e conspicuous by reason of its white 
bark. The white flowers occur from 
eight to twenty together, in branched in¬ 
florescences, from both terminal and axil¬ 
lary buds. The individual flowers aver¬ 
age about an inch in diameter, and a plant 
in good bloom Is very effective. 

S. jae'oxicum is found in both China and 
Jai>an. Under natural conditions it is 
said to attain a height of from 30 feet to 
40 feet, and in favoured parts of England 
that height may eventually be attained. 
The pendulous flowers are borne in June, 
on long, slender stalky in loose clusters 
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town. It will not stand exposure to sea 
winds, and it requires plenty of sunshine 
to ripen its wood. In such towns as Salis¬ 
bury, Winchester, Dorchester, Canterbury, 
and the like, it would be iR*rfectlv at 
home, but it would be a 1ioi>c1osn enter¬ 
prise to plant it in Carlisle, Edinburgh, 
or Manchester. It endures coal smoke 
fairly well, witness the large, though de¬ 
bilitated, specimen alongside the brewery 
in the main street of malodorous Brent¬ 
ford. 

The Gingko commands our reverence as 
a survival from a bygone w’orld. It has 
not been found by any collector in a wild 
state, and seems to owe its survival to the 
practice of planting it near temples in 
China and Japan. The extreme antiquity 
of this tree, the solitary species of its 
genus, is attested by fossil remains. ! 
Leaves and cones have been found in Per¬ 
mian beds in the Island of Mull. 

“ E. B. S.” says, truly enough, that 
evergreen shrubs are not, as a rule, suit- ; 
able for town planting. The Rhododen¬ 
drons, which make such a brave display 


this reason should be given a prominent 
place in all good collections. Lacking the 
flower l»eauty which renders the best de¬ 
ciduous kinds—plica turn tomentosum, and 
Maries!—so effective in early summer, 
there is comiiensation for this when, in 
September, the plant is aglow with its 
great clusters of black and scarlet fruits. 
Forming a free bush, which in large-estab¬ 
lished examides may be 0 feet or 8 feet 
across, it is a mistake to train this hand¬ 
some subject against a wall where the 
half of its beauty would not be realized. 
Far better that it were planted in bold 
groups with such associates as the white 
or orange flowered Eremuri for early sum¬ 
mer display, or that fine garden Lily, 
Lilium Henryi, at its best in August and 
September.—E. H. Jenkins. 


"The English Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds." —New Edition, WtA, verified, with descriptions 
of all the best plantt, trees, and shrubs, their culture and 
arrangement, illustrated on wood. Cloth, medium 8vo, 15s.: 
post free, 15s. 6d. Of all Booksellers or from the office 
of Gardening Illustrated, M, Lincoln's Inn Fields , 
London, W.V. t. 
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FRUIT. 

FRUIT-GROWERS AND MILITARY 
SERVICE. 

Some consterDation was caused recently 
in the big fruit-growing districts by the 
statement that, although an arrangement 
had been entered into under which no man 
engaged whole-time on a farm or on agri¬ 
cultural work could be posted for service 
with the Colours, except with the consent 
of the County Agricultural Executive 
Committee, this arrangement did not in¬ 
clude men employed on a market garden 
for the production of flowers or fruit. 
The matter being brought to the notice of 
the Food Production Department, the W T ar 
Office was approached at once. As a re¬ 
sult, an explanatory Instruction has been 
issued to the local military authorities to 
the effect that the intention of the War 
Office was only to exclude from. the 
arrangement mentioned above any imen 
engaged in the production of luxury fruit, 
such as Grapes, Peaches, etc. Ordinary 
fruit-growers’ fears should be set at rest 
by the knowledge that the Army Council 
recognises the importance of the common 
home-grown fruits and the jams made 
therefrom,, not only for soldiers, but for 
the civilian population as well. / 

It should be clearly understood now by 
all concerned that the War Office realises 
that a man whole-time employed on a 
large holding in the production of fruit 
for jam is doing work that warrants his 
being (protected by his County Agricul¬ 
tural .Executive Committee from being 
posted for service with the Colours. 
Similarly, a'man 1 engaged in producing 
from :a market garden vegetables and 
other ‘crops of an amount and character 
to constitute “ national importance ” will 
not bje taken out of the arrangement 
simply because a portion of the garden is 
devoted to jam fruit or because part of 
the holding is an orchard. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Canker in Melons in pits.—Many who 
have no Melon-houses are, nevertheless, 
fairly successful with Melons in pits or in 
frames upon fermenting material. It is in 
these structures that canker is most likely 
to ensue, for the somewhat humid condi¬ 
tions are apt to affect the neck of the plants 
adversely. Many who cultivate Melons in 
this way do not ventilate during dull and 
sunless weather, thinking that, at all 
costs, the heat must be kept up. While 
the idea is praiseworthy, it is yet mis¬ 
taken, because nothing induces canker so 
rapidly as the very moist, sluggish atmo¬ 
sphere which is the result of this treat¬ 
ment. Even should there be little or no 
sun, it .is the correct practice to ventilate 
for at least a short time every day in 
order that some circulation of air may be 
afforded, or, at least, that the atmosphere 
may be sweetened as far as possible. This 
will, if it does not entirely prevent canker, 
at least render the plants less likely to con¬ 
tract that fatal disease.— A Scottish 
Gardener. 

Pear William’s Bon Chrtftien.—An old 

standard tree of the above, perhaps 30 feet 
high, has had a splendid crop here this 
season j but the majority of the fruits are 
badly spotted. I am not sure of the 
reason for this, but it has made many of 
them too unsightly for the dining table. To 

} )revent a total loss, some of the fruits 
lave been stewed, without a particle of 
sugar, the natural sweetness being abun¬ 
dant. The spotting, onlv skin deep, has 
been visible practically all through growth. 
To what may this disfigurement be attri¬ 
buted ?—C. t. I 
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GARDEN FOOD. 


FOOD PRODUCTION. 

Earlier in the season I wrote in these 
columns that there might, conceivably, be 
more waste than is customary in gardens, 
owing to over-eagerness in planting be¬ 
yond actual requirements. Recently I 
had an opportunity of inspecting on a 
rather extensive scale allotments in and 
around Edinburgh and Glasgow. It was 
quite evident that there had been much 
haphazard planting. In some instances 
there were rows of Cauliflowers which had 
gone to seed; and in many cases Cab¬ 
bages had been planted to such an extent 
that three-quarters of the heads had burst 
and were, when I saw them, rotting in 
the ground. No doubt, over-anxiety to 
produce has been at the bottom of this 
waste, and as many of these plotholders 
have only made a beginning, it is to be 
hoped that they will profit from their mis¬ 
takes and avoid them in the future. 
Winter vegetables seemed to me to have 
been neglected to a great extent in favpur 
of early Cabbages and Cauliflowers, 
although in many allotments there was 
quite a promising show. Beet and Par¬ 
snips bulked fairly largely, but it was the 
exception to find Carrots at ajl satisfac¬ 
tory. As is the case in Scotland, Leeks 
were to be found in every plot, as was 
Kale. On my former visit, I remarked 
upon the prevalence of the objectionable 
practice of stripping the turf from the 
plots and of stacking it at the end. , In 
not a, few cases this valuable turf-hill 
had been utilised for growing flowers, one 
huge mass of Nasturtiums being esiieci- 
ally noticeable. Vegetable Marrows, how¬ 
ever, would have been more to the pur¬ 
pose. Potato crops were promising, and 
the earlier varieties, I was tojd, had been 
very good. It was regrettable to learn 
that in some districts black scab had ap¬ 
peared ; but, on the whole, it was quite 
apparent that, in respect of Potatoes, 
there is quite a noteworthy increase of 
the tubers. A Scottish Gardener. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Pe-tsah—I have just raised some seed¬ 
lings of the Pe-tsai or Chinese Cabbage. 
I have been informed that it is used 
chopped up in soups by the Chinese, also 
in salads and sandwiches. I shall feel 
very* grateful if some reader who has 
grown it will give his opinion of the above. 
—Lionel S. Sweeney. 

Potato Dunnottar Castle. — We have a 
very good account of this as an early for 
its fine quality, and find it is so as tested 
by tubers grown by Messrs. Sutton, who 
sent it out. This is a kidney-shaped 
Potato and crops very freely, the flesh 
white, dry, and of excellent flavour for a 
first early Potato. 

The Mirabelle.—I like the delicate flavour 
of this pretty, yellow, little Plum, and en¬ 
joy it at breakfast. It is one grown in the 
east of France and well bottled for sale 
in the cities. The talk is now of uncooked 
food, and surely nothing in that way can 
be more wholesome than some of the Plums 
that come between the sours and sweets.—* 
W. 

8weet Corn now in use.—It is well not 
to allow the Corn to be served hard—a 
good, green Pea-like softness is the thing 
to seek. A careful hand should look over 
the crop every day and select the cobs 
just in the right state for the cook. Too 
young, on the other hand, the Corn lacks 
flavour. As the season of this excellent 
food is a short one, it should be in daily 
and good use. Cobs too old should be 
broken off and thrown away. 


GooMberry Gretna Green.—For flavour 
I never found one to surpass this. The 
fruits were of the darkest green and very 
hairy, and from young, vigorous bushes 
of an average size. I found it an upright 
and strong grower. Those who value 
flavour and want a dark kind should grow 
Ironmonger. This, too, is a small berry. 
As a very late kind, it is difficult to beat 
Warrington. When grown on a north 
wall, fruit may be had well into Sep¬ 
tember.— Dorset. 

Irish Potato cooking.—I am glad the 
Editor’s common sense made him doubt 
the “Irish” recipe for boiling Potatoes, 
quoted from The Queen, in the issue of 
September 22nd. I thought it too good a 
joke to keep to myself, so I shared it with 
my cook, and she exclaimed: “ Why, they 
would be starch.” Quite a small family in 
ah Irish cottage would dine on a big pot 
of Potatoes, and no one w-ould have time 
to take a ring of skin off each tuber. 
They are washed, put down in cold water 
with the lid covering them, and when 
nearly boiled they are drained quite dry, 
the lid put away, and the pot covered with 
a fpldea cloth and put at side of fire.— 
D. W. H., Rathgar. 

The waste of Potatoes.—I sec in my 

gardeu yard an immense heap of Potatoes 
diseased or partly so, and on their way to 
the farm, where they may be of some use 
to the pigs. Is it well to devote so^ rntjcli 
space and labour to a vegetable liable.In 
wet seasons to always constant disease.and 
heavy loss? Crops, cereal or others, hardy 
in our isles—Barley, Oats, Wheat, .and 
various garden crops—are usually free of 
disease, ami, as food, of far more value 
than the Potato. The nation’s less this 
year from disease of the Potato must be 
startling if it were told in words, asistjie 
amount of labour, fertilisers, and ground 
wasted.—W. 

Potato King Edward.—My experience of 
this Potato is quite different from that of 
“Leahurst,” September 22nd, page B20. 
I have grown it for the last nine years, 
both in the north and in this district, and 
find It the best disease-resistor that I have 
growm and the best all-roundJ/otato, both 
for keeping and eating. I have just lifted 
211 ewt. of Potatoes from \ c-wt. of Scotch- 
grown seed planted in,April. My experi¬ 
ence is that we shall find it hard to get n 
Potato, to equal it, provided one gets a 
change of seed every other year. No 
doubt, if growui year after year from own- 
saved seed, it will deteriorate both, in 
quality and -power to resist’disease. 1 
only found three diseased tubers in the 
above crop. They were sprayed with the 
Burgundy mixture at the end of July.— 
W. Thomas, The Gardens, Burton Ses- 
grave tiall, Kettering, Northants. 

[A friend has fust sent me four varie¬ 
ties of Potatoes — King Edward, Gnat 
Scot , Up-to-Date, and Arran Chief—to test 
as to quality. Of the four, Up-to-Date is 
by far the best as regards qualUy, being 
of that floury consistency which appeals 
to many. Great Scot and Arran Chief 
are about equal as regards quality. Great 
Scot having the advantage. King Ed¬ 
ward is inclined to be very close-fleshed, 
with an earthy flavour, while there are 
many diseased tubers, none being found in 
the others. All these had been grown in 
a heavy soil to which had been added 
plenty of gritty material and rotten 
manure. The seed tubers of King Edward 
were Scotch saved. It was pleasing to 
find that Up-to-Date, after so many yea'*, 
still retains its good qualities. To mu 
mind, there is no better Potato. It would 
be interesting to know the nature of the 
soil in which Mr. Thomas grew his King 
Edward, as, no doubt, soil has a great in¬ 
fluence on the quality of Potatoes .— 
P. T .] 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

THE MOUNTAIN CLEMATIS UP A 
riNE-TREE. 

No regular training of a hardy climber is 
surely so good as that of the great earth- 
mother who trained climbers to go up 
trees, big and little. I tied the stems 
with a withy round the bole and forgot 


example, in early summer, but prefer to 
have it iu autumn. So it is with the Kni- 
photias, which are appreciated in the 
autumn. So far as I have seen, I think 
none of the early ones so fine as the later- 
biooming sorts. Take, for example, that 
grand Torch Lily, Kniphofia nobilis. I saw 
a grand clump of it the other day in a 
garden which had little but the common¬ 
place iu it. The Kniphofia redeemed it 



The Mountain Clematis on Corsican Pine. Gravelyc, May. 


them for some years, by which time they 
found their way up and hung down in 
ropes. No need to say I leave the pruning 
to the same mother. W. 


AMONG THE HARDY FLOWERS. 
Kniphopias. — I am not so anxious as some 
are to see too many of these in bloom early 
in the year. For my part I like each sea¬ 
son to have its appmpPfcito flowers,land I 
do not[wel#>me a A^clm^0rs lO^^or 


from absolute inanity and gave it a charac¬ 
ter it would not have iwssesscd. We are 
likely to be flooded with too many new 
varieties, such' as we may almost, if not 
quite, equal by sowing a packet of seeds. 
I find raising from seed a most satisfactory 
method. It takes a little time and patience, 
of course, but these are well rewarded by 
the possession of a goodly number of Torch 
Lilies and the pleasure derived from see¬ 
ing them come into flower. My seedlings 
mostly bloom the second year, but I do not 


hurry them, preferring to have good, 
healthy plants. There are always some in¬ 
different forms which are discarded if they 
have not improved in the second season of 
blooming. These Kniphofins do all right 
when young with the ordinary treatment 
given to seedlings of other hardy flowers, 
except that I keep th?m under a cold 
frame the first wdnter. In a mixed packet 
good shades of yellow' and scarlet will ap¬ 
pear. 

Aster diffusus h6rjzontalis. —Having 
seen this praised in Gardening by writers 
who seem to have had long experience of 
hardy flowers I have therefore given it a 
trial. They, wisely, did not claim that it 
was showy or large-flowered. It is neither, 
but it is pretty all the same. It has a com¬ 
bination of good qualities for those who 
admire the small-flowered Starworts. Its 
lateness is a valuable asset. It has been 
claimed for it that in favourable seasons 
it is still in bloom at Christmas. I have 
proved this to be the case. The plant 
grows into a densely-arranged bush of 
small, dark, wiry stems, wliich bear a 
multitude of little flow’ers, white with red 
centres, which look well scattered along 
the horizontal branches. A plant lifted in¬ 
tact, put Into a pot, and brought into the 
house, is pleasing, and cut sprays are very 
pretty. 

Cyclamen Neapolitanum. — I have a 
charming group of the w'hite and rose 
varieties. Then, before the flowers pass 
fully away, the marbled and zoned leaves 
'begin to unfold. I am not fond of varie¬ 
gated-leaved plants, as a whole, but this is 
one of Nature’s own designs and not a 
“ freak ” or “ sport,” and is much prettier 
than any of these monstrosities which some 
admire. I And C. neaiKflitanum likes a 
rttle shade, some shelter from rude winds 
'though it seems to cower close to the 
ground and thus protect itself), and a por¬ 
tion of broken lime in the soil. Some use 
peat, but leaf-mould or even a sandy loam 
w ill do very well for this gem. 

Phloxes.—I w'as in a garden the other 
day w'bere a number of Phloxes are grown, 
and w'as much astonished to find such a 
large proportion of foreign-raised varieties. 
Some of these are very fine, but I do not 
think many of these have the refinement 
of truss and spike we see among those 
raised in this country. Tapis Plane, for 
example, is not so good in the garden as 
Mrs. vJenkins, probably our best white as 
yet, old though it is. 

An Amateur of Hardy Flowers. 


LILIES OF THE VALLEY FOR THE 
WILD GARDEN. 

I consider that either that known as Vic¬ 
toria and the so-called Berlin variety so 
much in vogue in normal times for forcing 
are the better of these for the above-named 
purpose. The first has the finer spikes, 
the latter, which is none other than the 
form know'n to gardeners as Convallaria 
majalis latifolia, the purer white flowers. 
Victoria I have never growm on the let- 
alone system, as, being grown for cutting, 
its chances of fruiting were, naturally, 
remote. From the fruiting standpoint 
w’hen naturalised I can say nothing. The 
other form, however, does fruit well, and 
this year it has been quite notable. A 
point of importance is the length of time 
the rich scarlet fruits are retained. A con¬ 
dition necessary to free-fruiting is that of 
singling out the plants at planting time. 
A mat-rooting subject naturally, it neither 
flow r ers nor fruits well w'hen overcrow'ded. 
Singling also promotes a maximum of 
vigour. In cool, moderately enriched soil 
the crow'ns a foot apart, the row's 15 inches, 
the spikes will, reach,. tjie last-named 
height two years after forcing, with 
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flowers in proportion. One never gets a 
like vigour from tlie thickly-massed plants 
in beds, though much may be done by 
giving liquid manure in winter and during 
the growing season. Doubtless millions of 
the single crowns used for forcing have in 
the past gone to the Are or rubbish heap, 
which, had they jtjeen eared for, would 
lmVe l>een worth having to-day. A tithe 
of this number naturalised in woodland 
places—preferably the cool or ipoist ones 
where the plant does best—would have 
made them all the prettier by their pre¬ 
sence, whether at fruiting time or in 
spring, by their rich fragrance. October 
is an excellent planting month, though it 
may be continued for weeks in open 
weather. E. H. Jenkins. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Planting a bank. —I have a steep bank 
(chalk subsoil) overhanging the source of 
a brook, facing south, and overlooking the 
sea. It is in a deep combe, and so pro¬ 
tected from the prevailing south-west 
wind. At present this bank is covered 
with rough Grass and Brambles. I think 
of clearing out the Brambles, digging holes 
18 inches deep and 18 inches square, filling 
with good soil, and planting bushes and 
trailers—say, Berberis stenophylla , Lord 
Penzance Briers, Clematis mont&na or C. 
Vitieella, Honeysuckle, Vitis, and Poly¬ 
gonum baldschuanicum. Can you suggest 
some alternative ? Anchusa Dropmore, 
Flag Iris, Polygonum sachalinense, 
Lavatera Oibia seem to do well on banks, 
and I do not think rabbits worry them 
much.—A. 

[The arrangement you suggest would do 
quite well, and by omitting Polygonum 
sachalinense, which is likely soon to be¬ 
come a nuisance, all else should do quite 
well. The Flag Irises should be given a 
sunny spot, and care taken, in planting, 
not to bury the rhizomes, i.e., the big 
fleshy rootstock which appears near the 
surface. Tall growers like Berberis steno¬ 
phylla and Anchusa should be on the 
higher parts and Polygonum baldschuani¬ 
cum should not be set near the Berberis or 
it may overrun it to its disadvantage. The 
Tamarisk, Common Savin, and Ootoneaster 
liorizontalis might be added to your list if 
space permits. At the same time, over¬ 
much variety in such a case often defeats 
the object in view. Groups of a selection 
of the more distinct are the more effective.] 

Using peat. —I am in a position to ob¬ 
tain peat soil in any quantity. Please 
say if this is any good for mixing with 
ordinary garden soil (loam on the clayey 
side) with a view next year to growing 
Roses, Carnations, and perennials? 
Please state if the peat should be mixed 
witli present soil or whether it is best to 
replace present soil with the peat ? If not 
suitable for above purpose, please state 
any perennials or bulbs which may lie 
grown in peat? Also, in connection with 
above, please state whether the following 
are hardy in this district— i.e., suitable for 
a very wild, exposed situation, nature of 
soil required, time of planting, and sub¬ 
sequent treatment. Do they require 
sunny position? Erica alpina, E. carnea, 
E. pygmaea, E. cinerea, E. c. alba, E. c. 
eoccinea, E. codonodes, and E. stricta?— 
Novice, Floclcton. 

[Loam on the clayey side should be 
ideal for Roses generally, and for Carna¬ 
tions, too, if grit, sand, and old mortar 
could be added to about one-fourth. Peat 
is not necessary for either of the above, 
though a slight addition for the purpose 
of securing greater porosity would do no 
harm. Of hardy bulbous plants that a 
free addition of peat would suit 'well may 
be taken all the garden Lilies, English 
and Spanish Irises, Alstrcemerias, Cri- 
nurns, tuberous and rhlzomatous Ane¬ 
mones, and others. For the Lilies equal 
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parts of each may be used, though such as 
L. Martagon, L. chalcedonicum, L. um- 
bellatum, L. croceum, and others do not 
require peat for their successful cultiva- 
i tion. Few perennials require peat, though 
its use for Iris Ksempferl, if the loam is 
on the sticky side, might be an advantage. 
Of the Heaths named Erica arborea, E. 
codonodes, and E. stricta may suffer in 
your northern district in hard winters, the 
others would be quite hardy. All would 
do in the loamy soil with peat in equal 
quantity. Sheltered from north and east 
winds, you may plant them at almost any j 
time—some in shade, others in sun, to 
secure a long season of flowering. The 
present is a good time for planting them.] 

Aster puniceu8 puloherrlmus. — The 

majority of Starworts are indifferent as to 
soil, although, as with other things, the 
better it is the finer the display. The 
giant of the family, Aster pbniceus pul- 
cherrimus, is rather more particular, as 
it is never seen at its best on poor, light 
land, and in very dry seasons it is rather 
disappointing. Given, however, a fairly 
holding soil that is retentive of moisture 
and a damp, late summer one can depend 
on a fine display. A little formal, perhaps, 
owing to its pyramidal habit, there are 
few more acceptable among the tallest of 
the autumn flowers for certain positions 
when it flowers freely and the foliage is- 
well retained. I have it in a corner with 
clumps of A. Novi Belgii, William Mar¬ 
shall, and A. Novas Anglia?, Mrs. J. F. 
Itayner in front, and it makes one long for 
a form of A. punloeus of the colour of the 
crimson Novae Anglia*. Why is it that more 
red Admiral butterflies are found on this 
crimson Starwort than any other variety? 
Is it the colour that attracts them?—E. B. 

The hardy Nymphsas.— 1 This has, until 
recently', been one of the best seasons for 
Water Lilies in the south-west of Scotland 
that we have ever experienced. The 
Marliac hybrids, in particular, seem to 
have been doing unusually well and plants 
have, in general, given a long and welcome 
succession of bloom. Of late, however, we 
have experienced bad weather, with much 
rain and but little sun. In consequence, 
the Nymphaeas have not given the same 
pleasure as early in the season. It is a 
pity so many people do not adorn their 
ponds with these lovely flowers, which are, 
as a rule, very satisfactory In places where 
the water can be well warmed up in sum¬ 
mer by the sun.—S. Arnott. 

Galtonia candicans. —For some time 
now the spikes of G. candicans have been 
attractive. This useful bulboua plant 
might very well be planted more freely 
than it is. It associates well with other 
subjects, notably Lobelia cardinalis, which 
blooms at the same season. G. candicans 
is—in this district, at any rate—quite 
hardy; but the bulbs are apt to deteriorate 
if not lifted and replanted in fresh 
quarters every few years.— Kirk. 

Hollyhocks and the disease. —The best 
plan is not to waste time seeking for a 
remedy, but to uproot all affectecf plants 
and burn them along with the soil. The 
disease often asserts itself where Holly¬ 
hocks have been allowed .to occupy the 
same ground for years and send up 
suckers. The secret of growing Holly¬ 
hocks successfully is to raise plants every 
year from seed, planting them out on 
fresh ground well manured.— Leahubst. 

Sedum spectacle atropurpureum. — I 
have never been able to understand why of 
the two forms of Sedum spectabile any¬ 
one should prefer the type to S. s. atro¬ 
purpureum. The type always seems to 
me rather washy, while the other is rich 
in colour, distinct, and striking. One of 
two clumps, the result of division in the 
autumn of 1916, has thirtv-eight heads of 
flower—large and small—the largest being 


8 inches across. Studded as it is on bright 
days with butterflies and bees, the plant 
is certainly at present one of the brightest 
things in the garden. I find the best re¬ 
sults are obtained from a deep, fairly 
holding soil.—E. B. 

BEES. 

THE HIVE IN WINTER. 

The concluding operation in bee-keeping 
at this season is to see that the roof can¬ 
not be blown off by high winds. I have 
called attention to feeding, protection 
against cold and wet, and ventilation. 
Also, I have warned my readers against 
possible pests, giving preventive measures 
for dealing with them. As a precaution 
against food running out unexpectedly, 1 
have advised the placing of a cake of 
candy over the hole in the quilt, in a box 
with a glass top. Except for the danger 
of strong winds bees in normal circum¬ 
stances may, therefore, be considered safe 
until early spring. The best and simplest 
plan for securing the roof is that gener¬ 
ally advised of driving a short stake into 
the ground on one side of the hive, to which 
stake a strong cord or wire is fastened and 
carried over the roof to the other side. 
Here a couple of bricks are slung, dangling 
at least a foot from the ground. An alter¬ 
native method is to place a brick flat on 
the roof on each slofn?, but against this is 
the fact that wet tends to settle beneath 
these bricks. As a fact, I have never had 
to adopt any -device to l>eep the roof on. 
because my hives are rather protected 
against winds by contiguous bushes. AH 
the same, in boisterous weather I make a 
definite practice of visiting my apiary to 
make certain that all is safe. During the 
winter months nothing wdiatever should be 
done inside the hives. If they be opened 
from the top the temperature is obviously 
lowered, and as I pointed out last week, 
this causes unseasonable movement and 
activity among the bees, with consequent 
consumption of more food, which might be 
followed by dysentery. Not only are the 
bees weakened in health, but the hive is 
thereby fouled by reluctant but compulsory 
discharge of excrement. It is a golden 
rule in bee-keeping to disturb bees as little 
as possible during the winter. Some bee 
masters will even darken the entrance, so 
that a sunny day in winter shall not tempt 
the bees to a flight, thus rousing them to 
ill-timed activity inside, besides exposing 
them outside to the risk of being overtaken 
by cold w T hile flying home, and falling to 
the ground to die. 

There is an exceptional and great de¬ 
mand for honey this year. Bee-keepers 
who do not market their honey in ordinary 
years are being pressed by grocers and 
private purchasers to dispose of their pro¬ 
duce at almost any price. The food value 
of honey, as well as its undoubted medi¬ 
cinal virtue (for colds, etc.), seems to I 
much more widely recognised this year. 
My own personal experience points to the 
fact that interest in the cult of the bee is 
becoming more and more extensive for 
these two reasons, of food and medicine. 
Germany, early in the war, advised her 
people to give even more attention to this 
matter, though, as a matter of fact, the 
German Government for many years has 
encouraged the bee industry. Across the 
Atlantic in the United States and in the 
West Indies honey production is an em¬ 
ployment bringing advantages which ex¬ 
tend far beyond the countries concerned. 
England has much to learn, and it is quite 
time she learned to stimulate her people to 
keep bees, not only to improve her home 
food supply, but also to increase fruit pro¬ 
duction, as has been so constantly asserted 
in these pages. B. R. H. 
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THE WEEK’S WORK. 


OPEN-AIR GARDENING. 

In bloom October 2nd. —Buddleia varia- 
bilis magnificat Magnolia grandiflora. 
Hydrangea paniculata grandiflora, Clero- 
dendron trichotomum, Abelia rupestris, 
Veronicas (in variety). Myrtles, Fuchsias 
(hardy, in variety ), Laurustinus, Ceano- 
tlius (in variety), Roses (in variety), 
Calycanthus floridus, Choisya ternata, 
Escallonia8 (in variety), Spiraa confusa, 
Weigelas, Spartium junceum, Alt Jura 8 
(Hibiscus) (in variety), Lavatcra Olbia, 
L. trimestris, Desmodium pendulifforum, 
Genista hirsuta, Cistus (in variety ), Cary- 
opteris mast acanthus, Jasminum offici¬ 
nale affine, Hypericums (in variety), Cas- 
sinia fulvida, Ericas (in variety), Mensie- 
sias, Roses (in variety). Clematis (many 
species and varieties), Tropcrolum specio- 
sum, T. tuberosum, Phygelius capensis, 
Romneyas, Michaelmas Daisies (in great 
variety). Pampas Grasses (in variety), 
Artemisia lactiflora, Hemerocallis (in 
variety), Water Lilies, Lobelia cardinalis 
(in variety), Tritomas (in variety), Aga- 
panthtis umbellatus, Montbretias, Ama¬ 
ryllis belladonna, Echinops, Anemone 
japonica (in variety). Plumbago Lar- 
pentw, Glnothcras (in variety), Linum 
arboreum, Pentstemons (in variety), 
Cannes (in variety). Antirrhinums, East 
Lothian Stocks, Pyrcthrums, Helianthus 
(in variety ), Rudbeckias, Atichusas, 
Ueleniums, Hyacinthns candicans, 
Gladioli (in variety), Myosotis, Tufted 
Pansies (in variety), Colchicum dutum- 
nale. Anemone coronaria (in variety). 
Cyclamen hederwfolium, Parochctus 
communis, McsembryanthemUms, Anthc- 
mis Kelwayi, Convolvulus mauritanicus, 
Linarias (in variety), alpine Veronicas, 
Dianthus (in variety), alpine Phloxes, 
Hutchinsia alpina, Androsace lanuginosa, 
AEthionemas (in variety), Potentjllas, 
Gypsophilas, LUhospermums, Ourisia coc- 
cinea. Prunella Webbiana rosea, Ra- 
mondia pyrcnaica, Mazus Pumilio, Geums 
(in variety), Amebia eehioides, Erigerons 
(in variety), Anchusa my osotidi flora, 
Etatice (in variety). Bergamot, Scabiosa 
(in variety), 8edum spectabile (in variety), 
Sedtirn Sieboldi, Salvias (in variety), 
annual Delphiniums, Cosmos, early- 
flowering Chrysanthemums. 


The week’s work.— ^Ovvlng to the fine 
weather of the past fortnight man>' plants 
in the flower borders are producing the 
finest display of the season, the many 
varieties of Michaelmas Daisies being note¬ 
worthy. Michaelmas Daisies are especi¬ 
ally valuable for cutting, the flowers 
affording great variety of both colour and 
form. The plants are easily grown, ^tnd 
they may be planted at the back of the 
herbaceous border or in the front of shrub¬ 
beries ; indeed, their varying heights 
render them suitable for almost all posi¬ 
tions. The dwarf kinds of the Amellus 
section are particularly fine when massed. 
Now that tne autumn-flowering Chrysan¬ 
themums are at their best, notes should be 
made of the most useful varieties as a 
guide to propagation next spring. It is 
impossible to overrate the value of Mont¬ 
bretias for late summer and autumn. 
Some late-blooming varieties even extend 
the flowering season well into October. 
Montbretia Prometheus began to flower 
here the third week in August, and at the 
time of writing is still quite bright. Its 
branching habit and lateral growth make 
this a most valuable plant for autumn. 
It will soon be time to take up Montbre¬ 
tias and store in boxes or frames for the 
winter. Do not dry them off, but allow 
them to grow. Divide them in February, 
again planting in boxes or frames. They 
may be planted outside in April. I find 
they do best on partially-shaded borders. 

Frost may occur at any time now with¬ 
out much warning, and tender plants used 
for summer display in beds and borders, 
and required for use another season, 
should not be allowed to remain in the 
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open longer than is necessary. Standard 
and pyramidal plants are too valuable to 
risk losing from frost, and should be lifted 
carefully and potted without delay. They 
should be placed in a cool house and 
w’atered sparingly during the winter. 

The planting of Walmow r ers, Myosotis, 
and other biennials should be carried out 
as soon as possible. The ground is still 
warm, and the plants will quickly re¬ 
establish themselves, whereas, if planting 
is left till late in the autumn, the frost 
finds the ground soft and unsettled, and 
the plants tender, so that many are killed. 
Dry weather is preferable for planting, as 
treading on freshly-dug ground while in a 
wet, sticky condition does a great deal of 
harm. The present is a good time to pro¬ 
pagate all summer - leafing shrubs from 
cuttings of the current year’s growth. 
Make the cuttings about 9 inches long, 
and insert them in the soil of a fairly 
sheltered border about tw'o-thirds of their 
length, making the soil very firm around 
the base of the cuttings. For'sythias, 
Philadeiphus, Weigelas, Ribes, Dog¬ 
woods, the various Spirmas, Loniceras, 
Viburnums, and many others root readily, 
and make nice plants in one year. 

F. W. Gallop. 

Lilford Hall Gardens, Oundle, Northants. 


t SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Early Peach-house. —The foliage being 
ripe, its fall may be hastened, if neces¬ 
sary, by brushing it with a few tw’igs 
taken from a Birch broom from the base 
of the tree in an upward and outward 
direction after the fruits are off. The 
pruning and cleaning of the trees and 
structure can then be done as opportuni¬ 
ties offer or in w r et weather. It the old 
bearing wood u T as, as far as it was pos¬ 
sible to do so, cut out after the fruit was 
gathered, pruning w ill be an easy matter, 
all that is necessary being to tnin and 
regulate the young bearing wood, leaving 
this so that it will, w hen tied in. stand not 
less than 4 inches apart in all parts of 
the trees. If red-spider has been trouble¬ 
some during the past summer dress the 
trees W'ith Gishurst compound or some 
other insecticide after the w T ashing down 
of the house and before refastening them 
to the trellis. The tying can also he done, 
now r labour is so scarce, whenever it may 
be convenient, and the same with regard 
to th© taking away of the w r orn out and 
inert surface-soil and replacing it w r ith 
new compost. See that the border has not 
become dry, or bud-dropping will most 
surely result later on. 

Late Potatoes. —The crops have now' 
reached that stage when they are best 
lifted and stored, as no good will follow 
leaving them in the ground any longer. 
Fine weather should be chosen, if pos¬ 
sible, for lifting, and if it appears likely 
to remain dry throughout the day, dig¬ 
ging may continue all the morning' which 
will allow of the tubers becoming nice and 
dry before they are picked up and taken 
away to be stored. If the tubers have not 
lifted clean, the soil adhering to them 
should be rubbed off when picking them 
up. The w r are should have attention 
first, then the seeds. The chats may be 
left until lifting is finished. If a proper 
store containing bins with lattice-work 
bottoms to them is not in existence, the 
best must be made of such conveniences 
as may exist,* w'hether it may be a shed, 
loft, disused stable, etc., or, failing such 
places, clamping the tubers outdoors, 
either on the ground where grown or near 
the garden premises. 

Carrots. —The main crops should now* 
be lifted and stored. The lifting should 
be carefully done, so that the roots are 
injured as little as possible. To do so in 
a proper manner with regard to the long- 
rooted sorts, it is necessary to open a 
trench at one end of the plot and then 
they can be lifted with ease. A long, 
narrow spade, such as is used for drain¬ 
ing is a very good tool for lifting both 


Carrots and Parsnips with. Until all are 
out of the ground tiiey can be thrown into 
heaps. Then sort them out, putting the 
more perfect of the roots on one side for 
storing for winter and spring supply, and 
those which may perhaps be forked or not 
of such good quality in a convenient place 
for present use. Carrots keep best when 
clamped like Potatoes, but if a good root- 
store is provided, it saves time and labour 
to put them therein. They should then 
be placed in layers w ith sand or fine soil 
in a fairly dry condition betw'een them. 
Too great a quantity should not be -put 
together in case the roots J>ecome heated. 

Beetroot. —If full grown, these should 
also be lifted very carefully, as great de¬ 
terioration ensues if the roots are broken 
and roughly handled. Like Carrots, they 
keep much better either clamped or stood 
upright in a trench with the majority of 
their leaves on ■ them and covered with 
sufficient soil to reach just above the 
crow r ns. A border under a north wall is a 
suitable place for this method of storing. 
Treated m this way they are quite safe 
from the effects of frost, or if any doubt 
is felt a covering of straw* or Bracken can 
be quickly applied w’hen sharp frost 
threatens. Beet, it may be mentioned, is 
not so tender as many suppose, evidence 
of which was supplied by tne roots exhi¬ 
bited from Wisley last spring and which 
had stood out all the winter. If it is pre¬ 
ferred to puf- the roots straight into the 
store they should be treated in every re¬ 
spect the same as Carrots. 

Red Cabba&e. —Plants to afford hearts 
for pickling or otherwise next year should 
be got out now r , planting them in rows 
4 feet apart and 18 inches asunder in the 
rows. Until they get a good start a sharp 
look out must be kept for slugs. Hearts 
now ready for use on plants set out last 
spring should be cut and utilised before 
they split and become useless, or other¬ 
wise lift the plants and stand them close 
together in an open shed; they will then 
keep for some time in good condition. 
Many people prefer the hearts cooked and 
served like ordinary Cabbage. 

Lifting. —This should be undertaken 
so soon as the foliage is mature and 
shows signs of this by the older leaves 
beginning to change colour. When once 
started, the lifting of a tree should be 
pushed on so that the roots be exposed 
to the air for as short a period as pos¬ 
sible. A good-sized ball should be pre¬ 
served intact, and care taken to see that 
it is unseated. If this is omitted, roots 
that go straight dow*n into the subsoil and 
W'hich are the source in nine cases out of 
ten of trees being unfruitful and subject 
to other complaints, would be missed, and 
the trouble remain unmitigated. After 
replanting, w-hether on the same or some 
otner site, give a thorough watering, 
which settles and solidifies tiie soil about 
the roots, etc., more effectually than by 
the adoption of any other methods. All 
trees so dealt with should be mulched 
afterwards. 

Propagating. —Cuttings of Violas in 
variety should now be taken and dibbled 
into a frame or pit containing a bed of 
properly prepared soil. Cuttings of 
Gazania splendens and Pentstemons 
should also be taken and treated in the 
same w*ay, and the same with regard to 
phloxes if a good number of them is re¬ 
quired, otherwise they may be struck in 
pots or pans. Agathma coelestis is 
another plant which, if a good number of 
plants is wanted, may be propagated in a 
similar manner to Calceolarias, which 
should now have attention if a start, has 
not already been made with them. 

Gloxinias, etc. —The pots of these, also 
of Achimenes and tuberous Begonias, 
should be placed in a cold pit and w r ater 
gradually withheld as the foliage and tops 
die down. Here they will be perfectly 
safe for a few weeks. 

Caladlum8. —The beauty of these now 
being past, the pots should be stood either 
in a greenhouse or pit which can be kept 
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slightly warm and allowed to go gradu¬ 
ally to rest, lessening the supplies of 
water as the foliage ripens and dies away. 

Carnations. —Plants of the Perpetual- 
flowering varieties which have been stand¬ 
ing out all the summer should be housed 
after doing whatever may be necessary in 
the way of staking, tying, and affording, 
if required, a top-dressing of soil contain¬ 
ing a fair quantity of Carnation manure. 
If the layers of border varieties are well 
rooted they may be severed from the 
parent plants and potted into CO-sized 
pots, standing them in a cold-frame or pit, 
to remain there until the time comes round 
for planting them in their permanent posi¬ 
tions in the spring. Where they winter 
well outdoors, it is unnecessary to go to 
all this trouble, as the layers can be 
planted now where they are required to 
oloom after the beds or borders have been 
duly prepared. 

Pinks. —Where propagation w T as at¬ 
tended to as “advised, the plants are now 
sufficiently rooted to admit of their being 
lifted and transferred to borders and beds 
or to form permanent edgings to beds 
filled with Roses or other subjects, wher£, 
if all goes well, they will in due course 
make a charming display. A. W. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Peaches and Nectarines. —The whole of 
tlie crop having been gathered, the trees 
will be cleared of all wood that has borne 
fruit, and superfluous side growths short¬ 
ened to the basal buds, afterwards giving 
the trees a thorough washing with a weak 
solution of Gishurst compound. All 
mulching materials will b^ removed so 
that the sun may the better warm the 
borders. Point over the surface-soil with 
a fork, and if too dry give a good soaking 
of water, which will suffice for some time 
to come. 

Planting fruit-trees.— Where this is 
contemplated, advantage should be taken 
of fine weather to prepare the ground. In 
fresh ground, especially if it be heavy, 
efficient drainage should be the first con¬ 
sideration. In the case of light soils rest¬ 
ing on chalk or gravel, artificial draining 
is unnecessary, but a layer of rough lime- 
rubble should be placed under each tree at 
a depth of 18' inches or 2 feet. The 
ground should be dug deeply, and if it is 
of a heavy nature a liberal quantity of 
sand, lime-rubble, road scrapings, wood 
ashes, etc., should be incorporated with it 
as the digging proceeds. If the soil is 
poor a quantity of good loam should be 
added to these materials, but no manure 
should be used except for such fruits as 
Raspberries, Gooseberries, and Currants. 
If young trees are to be planted to re¬ 
place useless or worn-out specimens, the 
old soil should be removed entirely and 
replaced with fresh compost consisting of 
loam, lime-rubble, soot, and wood ashes. 
For stone fruits a little more calcareous 
matter may be added. If possible, the 
materials should be mixed ready and be 
protected from heavy rains until required 
for use. 


Apples. —With the exception of a few 
very late varieties, these have been 
gathered and stored. - Apples generally 
are very plentiful and above the average 
in size this season. It is a good plan to 
make a note of those varieties that crop 
regularly in a particular garden, as this 
will be a guide when planting fresh trees. 


Winter-flowering Carnations are afforded 
all the light and air possible. A tem¬ 
perature of 50 degs. is maintained at 
night. The earlier batches are developing j 
plenty of flower-buds and are occasionally 
given clear soot-water and a slight top¬ 
dressing of an approved artificial fertiliser 
once a fortnight. The young plants of 
Malmaison Carnations are ready for re¬ 
potting into 6-inch pots. The pots must 
lx> clean and dry and be well drained. 
The potting co) 
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good loam, adding a little old mortar 
rubble, broken charooal, and silver sand. 
After potting, the plants are stood as near 
to the roof glass as convenient, with as 
much ventilation as possible when the 
weather is fine. Throughout the winter 
the plants are kept slightly on the dry 
side, guarding against excessive dryness. 

calanthes are finishing their growth. 
Well-ripened bulbs are essential to the 
formation of strong flower-spikes and fine 
blooms. The plants are, therefore, placed 
near the roof-glass and given as much 
space as possible, so that the foliage may 
not shade the bulbs. A brisk temperature 
is maintained in the house, with a good 
circulation of air. They require plenty of 
water at the roots until the foliage begins 
to docay, when the supply will be gradu¬ 
ally decreased. 

Tomatoes. —Owing to the dull, wet 
weather we are again experiencing. Toma¬ 
toes in the open air are not ripening. 
Under the circumstances, I have cut off 
the plants at their base with their fruits 
attached and suspended them full length 
in the vineries, as by this means they will 
retain their plumpness much better than 
if cut off individually or in clusters, and 
the supply will be kept up for some con¬ 
siderable time. 

Celery. —Late plantations of Celery 
will now require earthing-np. If the bed 
is dry, a good soaking of clear water should 
be applied a day or two before the earth¬ 
ing-up is done. All side growths and 
rough leaves should be removed before the 
plants are tied. After the soil has been 
piled round the plants the ties can be re¬ 
moved and used again. Frequent applica¬ 
tions of soot will be effectual in keeping 
off Celery-fly. The Celery will take about 
six weeks to blanch, or a little longer in 
the case of the latest crops whose stems 
have been exposed to the weather and be¬ 
come hard. Too much soil should not be 
placed about the plants at one time, as 
this is apt to check them. 

Celeriac. —This crop has made excellent 
growth during the past six weeks, and the 
roots had better be lifted at the first sign 
of severe frost. Trim off the foliage and 
store the roots either in sand or ashes in 
a place secure from frost. 

Late Leeks that were planted in holes 
bored in well-prepared ground have done 
exceptionally well, and little attention be¬ 
yond an occasional hoeing of the soil has 
been necessary. Watering with farmyard 
manure will assist the stems to swell and 
improve the quality of the Leeks. 

Carrots and Turnips. —Young plants of 
Carrots and Turnips raised from the late 
sowings are looking clean and healthy. 
They may be expected to continue growing 
for another three weeks or so. Loosen 
the surface-soil frequently, and keep the 
ground free from weeds in order to give 
these young crops the best chance pos¬ 
sible. The same remarks apply to the 
August-sown Onions, which appear to be 
doing unusually well. 

Seakale. —A small batch of plants will 
now have their lower leaves removed to 
allow light and air to reach the crowns, 
so that by the end of the month they may 
be ready for placing * in the Mushroom- 
house. 

Globe Artichokes. —The ground between 
these plants may be dug now; and all un¬ 
necessary foliage removed. In districts 
where Globe Artichokes are liable to be 
injured by frost a sufficient number of 
stocky suckers may be carefully removed 
from the plants and potted into 7-inch 
pots to be wintered near to the glass in a 
cool pit, which should be freely ventilated. 
Such suckers, if planted in a well-prepared 
bed in the open in March or April, may 
be expected to afford supplies in June or 
July. 

Endive. —Continue to blanch Endive as 
required. All late sowings should now be 
lifted and planted in frames, allowing 
sufficient space for the growth to develop 


properly. The latest sowings of Lettuce 
in the open should be treated similarly. 

F. W. G. 


SCOTLAND. 

Housing Chrysanthemums.— The time is 
again at^hand when the bulk of the Chrys¬ 
anthemums must be got into their flower¬ 
ing quarters. In the days when the 
flowers were wanted for early exhibitions 
it was customary to house the plants 
round about September 26th. This date 
was very suitable for the time at which 
blooms were desired, and while, in the 
absence of exhibitions, a little latitude 
may be allowed, still, for general pur¬ 
poses, the time indicated is a very suitable 
one. Such plants as may yet be grown 
for large blooms will then be developing 
their buds rapidly, and rain w ill certainly 
do damage, so that housing is better 
attended to before any mischief is done. 
Prior to housing, the structure which is 
to be occupied by Chrysanthemums must 
be cleaned. Wash dow r n, therefore, all 
glass and woodwork, and if roof plants are 
too obtrusive^ have them well thinned out. 
No doubt ? this preparation absorbs a good 
deal of time, but it is bad policy to fill 
dirty houses with plants w hich have taken 
a season to grow. When cleaning is done, 
take the plants themselves in hand. All 
withered, decayed or decaying foliage 
should be removed. Spindly root-growths 
which may hitherto have been overlooked 
ought to he excised. Attend to any tying 
which rrtay be necessary, and regulate the 
stakes as may be required. Regarding 
the last, a fairly approximate idea will be 
had by this time of the stature to which 
individual plants may be expected to 
attain, and the stakes may, therefore, Ik? 
cut to the required lepgth. Nothing de¬ 
tracts from tne display of Chrysanthe¬ 
mums more than stakes rising above the 
blooms. The pots ought to be thoroughly 
scrubbed and the bottoms inspected Im¬ 
possible snails or slugs. When staging is 
completed and the house w ashed out, it is 
advisable to run a brisk heat through the 
pipes, which, combined with free ventila¬ 
tion, will dry up superfluous moisture. 
When this is done, tne house may with 
advantage be lightly vaporised on a couple 
of successive evenings. When this course 
is followed another similar vaporising in 
about fourteen days will go far to keep the 
lants free from green-fly throughout their 
owering-time. 

Plant-houses generally at this time will 
require a look over. Many permanent 
plants must find other quarters during the 
Chrysanthemum season, and it follows 
that rearrangement must take place. It 
is, as every plant-grower knows, difficult 
to avoid congestion at this time, and to 
minimise this duplicate plants of easily 
propagated subjects ought to be discarded. 
Unhealthy and superfluous stuff, too, may 
very well be got rid of. Among super¬ 
fluous plants may be included Coleuses. 
If a few cuttings be taken and inserted 
in the propagating pit at this time, not 
only will tne stock be kept up and space 
made more plentiful, but the pots they 
occupy will be set at liberty for other pur¬ 
poses. One has to be careful with flower¬ 
pots these days, as the prices have ad¬ 
vanced greatly during the past two years. 
Duplicates of Pelargoniums, Fuchsias. 
Diplacus, Traclielium, and similar thing> 
may go, Grevillea robusta and the decora¬ 
tive Abutilons can be reduced in numbers: 
in fact, all that can be spared without 
unduly diminishing the stock. Till the 
Chrysanthemums 'come into bloom an 
effort should be made to keep plant-houses 
as bright as possible and late tuberous 
Begonias, Zonal Pelargoniums, Nerines. 
Statice profusa, Begonia fuchsioides, and 
similar things are useful for this purpose 
Plant-houses from this time onward will 
attract more attention than they have re¬ 
ceived during the previous part of the 
year. Watering, so far as is practicable, 
ought to be done in the early morning, 
so that the sun may assist in drying up 
uriyii ai rr^m 
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moisture. In view of the increasing price 
of fuel and the-difficulty now experienced 
in obtaining it, strict economy as regards 
fire heat should be the rule. At the same 
time, it is false economy to grudge the 
needed heat to plants which have taken 
both time and carfc to grow. As in all 
things there is a medium, and many of 
us must have learned during the past 
season or two that many plants have 
thriven quite satisfactorily with a con¬ 
siderably less amount of artificial heat 
than we had previously been in the habit 
of allowing. Ventilation, of course, must 
be carefully and regularly attended to. 

Raspberries.— Not for a series of years 
have Raspberries lasted so long, and even 
at this late date fruit almost up to exhi¬ 
bition form is plentiful. As soon, how¬ 
ever, as picking ceases the old canes will 
be cut out without delay, and any badly 
placed young canes noticed as the work 
goes on will be pulled up. Pulling up is 
always better than cutting over in such 
cases. 


Fruit-houses. —It is a common practice 
at this time to find accommodation for 
plants in fruit-houses from which the crops 
nave been cleared. It is, of course, m 
many cases impossible to avoid following 
this course, but, as indicated above, if 
superfluous plants were got rid of, there 
would not be so much necessity for doing 
so. Not only is the* moisture engendered 
by the necessary watering prejudicial to 
the fruit-tree?, but ventilation cannot be 
carried out as it ought to be. Further, 
the introduction of plants into fruit- 
houses is liable to be responsible for trees 
or Vines becoming infested with insect 
pests, with mildew, or with disease. Many 
of the outbreaks of mealy-bug in vineries 
may be traced, I am convinced, to the 
practice of putting plants temporarily 
into the houses. At this time, in order 
to mature wood thoroughly, very free ven¬ 
tilation is needed, and this should be 
afforded by night as well as' by day. To 
keep the foliage clear, of aphis and spider 
syringe regularly so long as a leaf hangs. 
This is time well spent. Remember that, 
in the case of Peaches especially, dryness 
in the borders will result in bud-dropping. 
Test the soil at intervals, and should any 
doubt be felt on the matter let water be 
given. 

Flower-beds. —In order to maintain the 
display as long as possible, all spent 
blooms should be periodically removed, 
and where it is possible to do so the soil 
may be lightly stirred. For a time after 
planting, it appeared that beds might not 
be quite satisfactory, but in the end they 
have turned out very well. Single Asters 
are very valuable for flower-beds—much 
more so than the double varieties. The 
latter, after a period of wet, hang their 
heavy blooms, which soon begin to rot. 
Pentstemons (the Gem varieties) have 
been and are very satisfactory, and Antir¬ 
rhinums, of course, are invaluable. Some 
lieds filled with the old-fashioned com¬ 
bination of Tagetes and Perilla remain 
very bright, and although Begonias have 
not been an unqualified success, yet the 
beds, reinforced by Nasturtium Empress 
of India, have made quite a good show. 
Ageraturn, on the whole, is preferable to 
Heliotrope for flowerbeds. It entails 
much less work, is almost equally effective, 
and certainly lasts longer. Beds planted 
with hardy Fuchsias have been fairly 
good, and will make a better appearance 
in the course of another season. These 
plants will, of course, remain out over 
winter. 


Vegetable garden. —The season grows 
late for French Beans, and as very little 
frost destroys their usefulness, close pick¬ 
ing is advisable. More earthing-up has 
been attended to in the case of Celery— 
chiefly at this time of the red or pink varie¬ 
ties. 'Recently-planted Cabbages have re¬ 
quired a little watering, but they are now 
established. W. McGuffog. 
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ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY— 
THE VEGETABLE SHOW. 

September 25th, 1917. 

Greater public interest than usual was 
centred in the exhibition of vegetables held 
by the Royal Horticultural Society on Sep¬ 
tember 25th at the Drill Hall, Buckingham 
Gate, owing to the stimulus which has been 
imparted to gardening during the past nine 
months by the taking over and letting out 
at a low rent of large areas of groupd not 
only in and around London, but through¬ 
out the country for the express purpose of 
increasing the food supply so far as 
vegetables {ire concerned. The Royal 
Horticultural Society has done much to 
further the scheme, and the plotholders at 
large, who took it up with great zest, have 
had their efforts rewarded with such a 
large measure of success that it would 
have added greatly to the importance of 
the show had some of the products of these 
allotment gardens been on view for the 
benefit of visitors. This matter would cer¬ 
tainly be worth considering before the 
time again arrives for the arranging and 
holding of another exhibition next year. 
The entries on the part of private growers 
were not particularly numerous, but they 
have had great difficulties in regard to 
labour to contend with, while many have 
had their responsibilities enlarged by 
having more ground to cultivate with a 
view to augmenting the vegetable supply, 
particularly Potatoes. The trade was 
represented by a fine exhibit of Potatoes 
on the part of Messrs. Dobbie, of Vegetable 
Marrows, Pumpkins, and Squashes by the 
Messrs. Sutton, Onions by Messrs. Dickson 
and Robinson, while a most attractive ex¬ 
hibit w r as a collection of vegetables con¬ 
sisting of upwards of 250 dishes from the 
Reading University. The various kinds of 
vegetables, as well as fruits, such os 
Cucumbers, Tomatoes, Capsicums, Chilies, 
staged, were all of the highest quality and 
bore evidence of skilful cultivation. Such 
being the case, it is difficult to particu¬ 
larise, but it may be mentioned that tfie 
Long Red Surrey and Intermediate Car¬ 
rots, King George Cucumbers, Prizewinner 
Runner Beans, Tender and True Climbing 
French Beans, and Matchless and Dwarf 
Gem Brussels Sprouts were all models in 
their, way and as near perfection as it is 
possible to have them. Messrs. Dobbie and 
Co.’s collection of Potatoes, already 
alluded to, comprised fifty baskets in as 
many sorts, eighteen varieties in the back 
row being pedigree varieties of the firm’s 
raising. Of well-known and popular kinds, 
such as Sharpe’s .Express, Midlothian 
Early, Sir J. Llewellyn, King George, 
Great Scot, Arran Chief, Dobbie’s 
Favourite, and Eightyfold, a coloured 
round, some very fine and remarkably 
well-grown samples were noted. Messrs. 
Dickson and Robinson had a fine display 
of their Premier Onion, much like 
Cranston’s Excelsior in appearance. Many 
of the bulbs were of remarkable size. They 
aVeraged 3 lbs. In weight and left nothing 
to be desired in all other respects. Some 
fine specimens of Royal Keeper and Crim¬ 
son Globe were also exhibited by the same 
firm. Messrs. Sutton’s exhibit of Vege¬ 
table Marrows, etc., was a comprehensive 
i one and of great value at the present time, 
as it served to illustrate what a valuable 
article of food these will prove during the 
coming winter. Many of the leading varie- 
| ties of Marrows in cultivation were in evi¬ 
dence, and of Pumpkins Veitch’s Defiance 
and Sutton’s Mammoth were particularly 
good. The Messrs. Bide, of Farnham, 
staged examples of their Phenomenal 
l Climbing Haricot Bean in a green and 


mature condition. As shown, it Is cer¬ 
tainly remarkably prolific. 

Among amateurs and private growers the 
competition was in many instances very 
keen, particularly in regard to the collec¬ 
tions of twelve and nine distinct varieties. 
The winning lot in the first case, to which 
was awarded the Sutton Challenge Cup, 
was staged by Mr. W. H. Myers, Bishops 
Waltham (gardener Mr. Eliwood), and 
contained some remarkably well-grown 
vegetables of the highest quality. Most of 
the competitors in this and other classes 
staged fine samples of Gladstone Peas. 
The Carrots (Intermediate and Model), 
Ailsa Craig Onions, Exhibition Brussels 
Sprouts, Prizetaker Leeks, Autumn 
Mammoth Cauliflowers, and Solid White 
Celery were all of superior merit. The 
remarks hold good in'regard to the com¬ 
petition for a collection of six distinct 
kinds of vegetables. In the class for twelve 
distinct varieties of Potatoes J. B. 
Fortescue, Dropmore, secured the highest 
award with a fine even lot of tubers, among 
which the dishes of Sir J. Llewellyn, Great 
Scot, and Royal Kidney were very con¬ 
spicuous. In the class for Onions Ailsa 
Craig was, as might be expected, the lead¬ 
ing variety. .Of Cranston’s Excelsior, 
Reading Improved, Premier, Brown Globe, 
and Blood Red some very fine bulbs were 
also staged. In the class for a collection 
of six distinct kinds of salads, excellent 
Superb rink Celery, All the Year Round 
Cabbage Lettuce, and Batavian Endive 
were in the wihning exhibit. Prizewinner 
was the winning variety of Runner Beans 
shown in the competition for the beet dish, 
while Masterpiece secured first honours in 
that for French Beans. Among round 
Beetroots a type of Red Globe was 
awarded the first prize, while an equal 
award w T as given to Sutton’s Black in the 
long-rooted section. Autumn Mammoth 
furnished the best heads of. Cauliflower or 
Broccoli, while Dwarf Gem, Matchless, and 
Exhibition were the leading varieties 
staged of Brussels Sprouts. ' Some very 
fine examples of Celeriac were exhibited 
by Mr. Eliwood, while Giant White and 
Aldenliam Pink Celery secured the premier 
awirrd in both instances. A brace of 
Cucumbers named Delicacy were deservedly 
awarded first place in the class for Cucum¬ 
bers. Of Leeks, International was excep¬ 
tionally good, and Red Intermediate and 
Model Carrots gained first honours in their 
respective classes. Excellent Turnips of 
the White Purple top and yellow-fleshed 
varieties were also staged. It was in¬ 
teresting to find that the old variety, 
Wheeler’s Imperial, secured first honours 
In the class for three heads of Cabbage. 


LAW AND CU8TOM. 


Passports and registration (F. C .).—A 
native of Ireland being a British subject 
does not require a passport to enable him 
to come and live in England, but when he 
gets over here he must obtain a National 
Registration card, and then, if he is of 
military age, he will soon be called up for 
service.— Lex. 

Removal of fixtures (G. B. Harding).— 
The poultry-houses you refer to appear to 
be tenant’s fixture^ and removable with¬ 
out reference to the landlord; but in re¬ 
gard to the fruit-trees, you appear to bo 
entitled to compensation in respect of 
these under the Agricultural Holdings 
Act. In order to ‘ obtain compensation, 
you must give notice to the owner of your 
intention to claim for them. Probably 
on receipt of this notice it will be pos¬ 
sible for you to arrange compensation 
with him. If not you had better place the 
matter in the hands of a solicitor and let 
him act for yok.-^LBijrcn 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

Questions. —Queries and answers art in¬ 
serted in Gardening fret of charge if corre¬ 
spondents follow these rides : AU communications 
should he clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the Editor o/Gardknino, 
63, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, W.G. 2. 
Letters on business should be sent to the Pub¬ 
lisher. The name and address of the sender 
are required in addition to any designation he 
may desire to be used in the paper. When 
more than one query is sent each should he on a 
separate piece of paper, the name and address 
being added to each. As Gardening Jias to be 
sent to press some days in advance of date , 
queries cannot always be replied to in the issue 
immediately following their receipt. • We do not 
reply to queries by post. 

Naming plants. —All who wish their 
plants to be rightly named should send fair 
examples of each—the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. 
(Snippets of leaves and points of shoots are use¬ 
less. ) Not more than four plants should be sent 
in any one week by the same correspondent . 
Where more than one kind is sent they should be 
numbered. Of conifers the fruit should always 
be sent. 

Naming fruit. —Several specimens in dif¬ 
ferent stages of colour and she of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have 
received from several correspondents single speci¬ 
mens of fruits for naming, these in many cases 
being unripe and otherwise poor. We can under¬ 
take to name only four varieties at a time. 


FLAMT8 AVD FLOWBM. 


Roses failing to open (T. M. D. II.).— 
It is more than likely that the plant is 
carrying more buds than will come to per¬ 
fect flowers. Try thinning the buds, and 
perhaps this will assist those left to open 
properly. The undeveloped flowers, more 
especially in a wet time, are sure to rot 
off as yours have done. Again, the plant 
may be weak, in which case feeding just 
before the buds come to perfection would 
be beneficial. 

Camellias (F . L. Ross). —The plants 
should now be housed in their winter 
quarters before they become soddened at 
the root with heavy autumn rains. Give 
them an ordinary greenhouse temperature, 
with a free circulation of air at all times. 
The best stimulant for them is soot-water, 
which you can give them about twice a 
week from now onwards till the buds begin 
to show colour. 

Lifting Chrysanthemums (Grower ).— 
Lift the Chrysanthemums carefully now 
with all the roots possible, and a good- 
sized ball of soil, and place in pots that 
will just contain the roots. Pot firmly 
and stand the plqnts in the shade, and 
syringe at least twice a day to keep the 
leaves un till the plants get established. 
They will do better in the open air if not 
frosty till the middle of October. Stand 
them on the north side of a wall. 


Seedling Ferns (A Fern Lover ).—The 
best plan with these is to prick them out 
as soon as they can be conveniently 
handled into well-drained pots or pans in 
a compost of well-sandecl fibrous peat. 
The great point is to keep the soil in an 
unvarying state of moisture. Damping is 
the chief danger to be guarded agaiiist in 
the raising of young Ferns from spores. 
When pricked oiff the young plants should 
he placed under a handlight, or in a close 
frame in a warm, shady structure. Give 
them air freely every ^norning for an hour 
or two and they will come along quickly, 
and may, when large enough, be potted 
separately into small pots, and grown in a 
moist, genial temperature. 


Lily of the Valley with small flowers 

(Amateur ).—Your best plan will be to 
lift the roots, sort them into sizes, and re¬ 
plant in different land, well manured and 
deeply dug. The plants have 
poverished the soil, and, we fancy, 


much crowded. 
room, ; jl2 inches 


planting gi’ 
etwcfeifcthi 


plenty of 
I 6 inches 


to 8 inches between the plants. Cover the 
beds with spent manure, leaf-soil, or 
similar material, to prevent frost lifting 
the roots. If preferable, you may plant 
in February, and by selecting the strong 
crowns you will get flower-spikes soon. 
To prevent loss of flowers for a year let 
the work be done in two seasons, but well 
cover the portion not replanted with rich 
manure now, and you will get better 
blooms. More feeding and moisture are 
required. 

FRUIT. 

Apples cracking (.V. S. D .).—The only 
reason we can suggest for the cracking of 
your Apples is that the roots have gone 
info poor soil. When that happens a 
fungus which prejy? on the ill-formed fruits 
and spoils them is set up. We should ad¬ 
vise you to try, in the autumn, hard root- 
pruning, treating one side of the tree only. 
Cut off all downward roots so as to en¬ 
courage the formation of new and fibrous 
roots on the surface. It is then that a 
mulch of rotten manure will be beneficial. 

Lifting Peach-trees (Peach). — Your 
newly-planted Peach-trees seem to have 
made rather coarse growth, and we think 
it would be wise to lift and replant, doing 
it carefully so soon as the leaves ripen. 
But whether the trees will fruit or not 
next year all depends upon the condition 
of the shoots now, whether they are ripe 
and brown in colour and whether set with 
fruit buds. But the lifting and replant¬ 
ing should do good. Have the soil firm 
and mix with it some mortar rubbish and 
wood ashes. Leave off syringing now, and 
leave the wires where they are. Closer to 
tlie glass would do harm, a few inches 
further off would be better. 

VEGETABLES. 

Tomatoes diseased (F. E.Tayler ).—Your 
Tomatoes have been attacked by the same 
disease as affects Potatoes, due to the cold, 
wet weather we have lately had. The.cul¬ 
tivation of the Tomato in the open air is 
very risky, as in but very few seasons can 
a satisfactory crop be had. All the 
diseased fruits should be at once gathered 
and burned. We should advise you to 
gather all the remaining fruits, even if 
only partlv coloured, and lay them on a 
shelf in the greenhouse, where they will 
ripen sufficiently to come in useful for 
cooking. See also reply to “Serious,” 
page 494. 

Tomatoes scalded (f£.). —From your de¬ 
scription of the Tomatoes, we should with¬ 
out seeing the fruits say that the yellow 
spots are due to what is known as scald¬ 
ing, which is caused when the fruits are 
in the morning damp with moisture, be¬ 
cause the house has been shut up close, 
and the sun scalds them before they are 
dry. Scalding, too, may to a great extent 
be caused by cutting away the foliage, 
which one often sees. Rich food is often 
given in excess, and without foliage to ab¬ 
sorb such food it is forced into the fruits, 
causing bad flavour, spot, and scalding. 
We do not denude other plants of their 
leaves in the same way that one often sees 
the Tomato treated, and it is impossible 
to prevent the fruits scalding when this 
severe cutting takes place. The smooth 
varieties scald much sooner than the cor¬ 
rugated kinds, the skin being probably 
more sensitive. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Garden refuse (Beginner ).—Your heap 
of refuse now partially decayed is really 
good manure, and will be good for all de¬ 
scriptions of crops. But we advise you to 
have it well turned, to well mix it, and at 
the same time have it well dusted with 
soot, as that will at once help to destroy 
slug or maggot life in it, and also help 
render the matter more fertilising. It 
will do the material good to have it re¬ 
turned, well shaking it and mixing it a 
second time before putting on to any spare 
garden ground or flower beds, which may 
be done in November. When such 
material is accumulating it is helped to 
decay if all the house slops are thrown 
over it during summer. 


8K0BT RE PLIES. 

H. H. —1, See reply to “ A. C. Seth 
Smith,” re “Black Currant leaves, rust 
on,” in our issue of September 1st, 1917, 
page 475. 2, The best remedy is to spray 

the trees when at rest with the caustic 
alkali solution the recipe for which we 
have so frequently given in these pages. 
- J. Lanyon .—The only likely nursery¬ 
men to supply named varieties of Walnuts 
are the French, who grow a great many 
sorts, several of which you will find de¬ 
scribed in our issue of March 16th, 1912. 


BAME8 OP PLAJTTB AMD FXttTXTS. 
Names of plants.— 77. S. G .—Please 
send better and more complete specimen. 

- A. U. G .—Lythrum alatum. 

Names of fruits. — Sneed .—Apple Lane’s 

Prince Albert.-.V. P. F. —Apples: 1. 

Warner’s King: 2, Cellini; 3, Alfriston; 

4, Ribston.- H. J. B. —Apples: 1, Cox’s 

Orange; 2, Mank’s Codlin; 3, The Queen; 

4, Red or Winter Haw thorn den.- E. ll. 

—Apples: 1, Adam’s Pearniain; 2, 

Warner’s King; 3, Bramley’s; 4, Waltham 

Abbey Seedling.- Mrs. Robert «.—Pears: 

1, Verulam (a stewing variety); 2, Marie 
Louise. Apples: 3, Lane’s Prince Albert; 

4, Lemon Pippin.- P. H r . G. Filhul.— 

Apples: 2, King of the Pippins; 9, Holland 
Pippin; 12, Two different Apples under 
this number, that with open eye being 

Rymer; 14, Ecklinville Seedling.- 

Dorset Way. —Apples: 1, Small Adam’s 
Pearmain ; 2 and 3, Specimens insufficient; 

4, Downton Pippin.- E. P. S .—Very 

like Crimson Queening.- Devon. — 

Apples: 1, Blenheim Orange; 2, Scarlet 
Nonpareil; 3, Alfriston; 4, Striped Beau- 

fin.- A. Smith. —Apples: 1, French 

Crab; 2, The Queen. Pears: 3, Beurre 

Bose; 4, Beurre Clairgeau.-A.— 

Pears: 1, Marie Louise; 2, Winter Nelis. 
Apples: 3, Bramley’s; 4, Scarlet Non- 

S ireil.- F. J. K. —Apples: 1, Lady 

enniker; 2, Cox’s Pomona.- A. G — 

Apples: 1, Golden Spire; 2, King of the 
Pippins; 3, Alfriston (a valuable late 

Apple); 4, Cox’s Orange.- H. T. —Pear: 

1, Beurre Bose. Apples: 2, Cellini; 3, 

Golden Spire: 4, Ribston.- A. J. E.— 

Apples: 1, Warner’s King- 2, Mere do 
Menage: 3, Red Ha w thorn den; 4, Annie 

Elizabetn.- Pensquad. —Pears: 1, Beurre 

Hardy; 2, Beurre de 1’ Assomption. 

Apples: 3, Keswick Codlin; 4, Lora Suf- 
field.- T. C. C.— Apples: 1, Not recog¬ 

nised ; 2, Fearn’s Pippin; 3, Small Cellini; 

4, Ecklinville Seedling.- Miss J. . R. 

Fraser .—Looks like the local variety 
known as Cambusnethan Pippin. 

Books received. — “The Perpetual 
Flowering Carnation,” by Montagu C. 
Allwood. The Cable Printing and Pul>- 
lishing Co., Hatton House, Great Queen- 

street, W.C.-“The Botanical Society 

and Exchange Club of the British Isles: 
Report for 1916,” by the Secretary. 
G. Claridge Druce. Vol. TV., parts Y 
and VI., with supplement. T. Bunch and 
Co., Arbroath. 

CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

J . Cheat, and Sons, Ltd., Crawley. 
Sussex .—List of Fruit-trees; List of Rom 
and Ornamental Trees. 

Chas. Turner, Royal Nurseries, Slough. 
—List of Ftuit-trees ; List of Roses. 

W. Watson and Sons, Ltd., Clontarf 
Nurseries, Dublin .—List of Roses, 1917-18. 

Trials at Wlsley, 1918 .— The Royal Horti 
cultural Society will hold trials of 
Acliilleas (all kinds), Candytufts (peren¬ 
nial varieties), and Chrysanthemum maxi¬ 
mum and its allies at Wisley in 191$. 
Three plants of each variety to be tried, 
together with the necessary entry forms 
(one for each variety) should reach the 
Director, R.H.S. Gardens, Wlsley, Ripley, 
Surrey (Station. Horsley, L. & S.W.K). 
by November 30th, 1917. Forms of entry 
can be obtained from the Director at the 
above address. 
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INTRODUCING GOOD PLANTS OP | 
NORTHERN REGIONS. 

The letter by “ Subaltern, B. E. F.,” In the 
issue of September 29tli (page 532)» 
interested me much, showing well the 
many regions not yet explored in the 
interest of our woods and gardens. Also, 
it may well make us think of the waste 
of means in the expensive futilities at 
Wisley, which at best could only have a 
doubtful value, and of the far better use 
the old Horticultural Society made of its 
powers of sending out able young men like 
Fortune and Douglas in quest of new 
trees and plants. Why, Douglas’s dis¬ 
covery of trees alone redounds more to the 
credit of the Royal Horticultural Society 
of England than any work it has ever 
done. The fine and brave young men who 
travelled deserve our gratitude, of which 
good examples wore Maries and Bur- 
bidge, who collected for Messrs. Veitch, 
of the Chelsea Nursery. Think of the 
many likely and unexplored regions men¬ 
tioned by “ Subaltern,” who speaks of 
Heaths in the mountains of Abyssinia- 
just the plants we want to know about. 
With Heaths in South Europe, and very 
precious plants, too, and many Heaths in 
South Africa, I have often thought that 
in some of the vast mountain grounds be¬ 
tween there may be hardy Heaths of 
great value. As showing how little even 
a European country is examined, I hear 
there are Tree Heaths in Spain not yet 
introduced to our gardens. Our isles in 
many parts, being more congenial to the 
plants of high lands in tropical countries 
than most parts of Europe, there Is 
further reason if need be for effort on the 
part of our Horticultural Society. The 
work of exploring these high lands being 
so interesting and likely to be beneficial 
to gardening and forestry, many would 
contribute to such expeditions if the funds 
of the Society were not equal to the cost. 

The above is only a part of the true 
work of the Society which is not done, 
and never will be done so long as the 
Society is in the hands of men who think 
its activities are best given to chemical and 
biological researches and others that are 
certainly not gardening. The committee 
pottering in the garden with trials of 
Beans, Carnations, Achilleas, and the like, 
that are tried in hundreds of gardens 
already, is a fine comment on wasted 
effbrt. W. 


NOTC8 OP THE WEEK. 

Lycopodium dendroideum. — This has 
been grown at Leonards lee for many years; 
also L. annotinum (British), L. clavatum 
(native of the place), L. Selago (British), 
Jj. complanatum, and L. lucidulum. I 
have never been able to establish L. 
alpinum. L. clavatum is also difficult to 
transplant and establish, although found 
wild close by.—E. G. Lodeb, Lconardslee, 
Horsham. 

Oxalls lutea. —A robust colony of a Wood 
Sorrel closely resembling O. floribunda 
rosea, but with leaves of a paler green and 
golden-yellow flowers, has this year ap¬ 
peared as a stray from some seed-packet. 
The plants have bloomed profusely 
throughout the season, and are in every 
way a desirable acquisition. They seem 
Indifferent to droughty but may yet prove 
parents^f^o© numerous foiji'lj 


Anagallls. Brewerl.— Will someone who 
looks into things kindly tell us if this Is 
not the same as the large and handsome 
blue Pimpernel grown in gardens for many 
years as A. grandiflora and other names? 
There is no need to sow In boxes as it is a 
vigorous annual in the open air and very 
fine in colour. I am assuming the plant 
named on p. 542 is the same as mine.—W. 

Abella chinensls. —I have In 8-inch pots 
a few plants of this, which have been 
flowering for some weeks. The pale 
blush, fragrant flowers are borne in 
clusters, and look well when cut and placed 
in small glasses in the house. Though 
hardy in warm districts, it is safer, or at 
least more satisfactory, should there be 
any doubts about its success, to grow a 
few plants in pots in a cool greenhouse or 
plant them out in.a border of such a house. 
—C. Turner, Ampthill Park, Beds. 

Oesfontalnea eplnosa. — Although the 
hard weather in the early part of the year 
appears to have had a stimulative effect 
upon * the blossoming of most of those 
flowering shrubs which survived, this one 
has failed to bloom. This is the first sea¬ 
son in ten that it has produced no flowers, 
yet, to outward appearances, the shrub 
passed through the winter without harm. 
Some young plants raised from cuttings 
two years ago and left entirely unprotected 
are healthy and growing well.—A. T. J. 

Effective grouping In the herbaceous 
border. —A fine effect is to be seen here 
now, in early October, in a flower border 
in the kitchen garden. It is* composed of 
large clumps of a tall yellow Solidago, 
alternating with big groups of mauve and 
purple Michaelmas Daisies. The effect is 
best when viewed from a distance, aqd 
seems more pleasing if a gentle breeze is 
gently swaying and commingling them.— 
C. T. 

Dianthus Carthusianorum.— If perpetual 
blooming be in itself a virtue, then this 
Pink should be held In great esteem. It 
was in flower at mid-summer,'is still carry¬ 
ing blooms on each of its tall, stiff stems, 
and promises to continue well into autumn. 
Unfortunately, the colour is not particu¬ 
larly attractive, a shade of rosy-crimson 
which does not seem to suit the Pink. 
Whilst D. Carthusianorum is a lover of 
sunshine and hot, dry places, it appears to 
be indifferent to wet and boisterous 
autumnal weather.—A. T. J. 

Colchlcum Bornmuellerl.— This is earlier 
than C. speciosum, one of the very best 
of the Meadow Saffrons. C. Bornmuelleri 
has been in flower with me since about 
September 1st, and is quite effective in 
the border, rock garden, or Grass. It 
appears with almost startling rapidity 
through the soil, showing first small, 
white points, which soon extend and open 
out into cups of a fine rose witli whiter 
centre. It is a large and noble Meadow 
Saffron, deserving more extended cultiva¬ 
tion. British-grown corms are offered 
this season at a moderate price.—S. 
Arnott. 

The yellow-flowering Currant In autumn. 

—The foliage of Ribes aureum has been 
remarkably fine this autumn, and is alone 
sufficient to claim for this shrub a place in 
the woodland or wild garden. At the time 
of writing (October 8) every leaf on a large 
bush is a rich wine colour, conspicuous 
enough to more than hold ita own among 
the Azaleas, Guelder Roses, and other 


gaily-tinted subjects, If growers of this 
flowering Currant find that it blooms very 
shyly they will always be compensated by 
the splendour of Its richly-coloured foliage 
in the autumn.—A. T. J. 


Rose General Sohabliklne. — I saw this 
Rose in great beauty on the Riviera—large 
bushes 10 feet high—pnd took a fancy to 
it, but with me, in Sussex, it never flowers 
until late, this year only good in early 
October. A more intimate knowledge of 
Roses is desirable than the usual cata¬ 
logue gives. Kinds that are best at cer¬ 
tain seasons it might be well to know. 
This Rose comes too late with me to be of 
any use in the flower garden.—W- 

Shortla galacifolia.—' The foliage of this 
interesting plant is now at its best, each 
leaf a brilliant crimson-scarlet. Although 
only planted a year ago, this plant bloomed 
freely this spring, and promises to do well, 
though growing in a spot which had to be 
frequently watered in summer. With a 
rather dry soil and exposure to sun one 
doubtless gets a finer colour in the foliage 
of S. galacifolia, but is the fragile beauty 
of the exquisite flowers as lasting, the 
flowers as large, and the blooming as pro¬ 
fuse as when the plant is growing in peaty 
soil, fed by natural moisture, and screened 
from the sun?—A. T. J. 

The Jalap plant (Exogonium Purga).— 
With me this climber, which is planted be¬ 
hind a bush of Clematis Davidlana, in an 
angle of the house facing south, has come 
through the winter unscathed, though it 
has been even later than usual in coming 
into flower, the first bloom having opened 
on September 25th. Owing to my being 
away In Flanders till nearly Christmas it 
got overlooked and passed the winter with¬ 
out its usual protection of cinders or ashes. 
I quite expected to have lost it, so was 
agreeably surprised when, it pushed 
through and came away strongly, though 
not till the first week in June. I think 
the secret of success is to plant deep; at 
least fl inches to 8 inches. It is not 
fastidious as to soil.— D’Arcy W. Reeve, 
Friars, Matfield, Paddock Wood. 

The Broad-leaved Spindle-tree in 
October.— Hitherto often attracted by the 
beauty of the fruit of this low tree, I had 
not thought much of Its effect in the dis¬ 
tance, but having some seedling trees I 
set them by the lake-side, where they had 
a struggle with the Grass and weeds, and 
were not attractive. This year, however, 
they have closed together and mastered 
the turf, and give a fine effect of brown-fed 
colour across the lake in early October. 
It is a native of the mountainous parts of 
France and much of N. Europe and Asia, 
quite hardy and free in our isles, and 
worth a place both for the fruit and the 
colour of the leaves. To get the best effect 
it should be well exposed to the sun, though 
it will grow well In other ways. Seeding 
freely, it should be easy to secure a good 
stock for grouping.—W. 


Cape Lilies In half shade.— These thrive 
at the base of warm walls, and one is apt 
to put them there, the result being'that 
the bloom goes off too soon. Some in a 
half-sliady spot, also against a wall, lasted 
long in flower, so for those who care for 
these plants It might be well to plant in 
various aspects. The kinds grown here 
are Crinum Powelli anfdfgits white form, 
both fre^ g n< * 
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older C. capense Is quite hardy. C. 
Yemense has not lived with me, but if it 
were fairly tried in a sunny si>ot and warm 
soil it might survive. As to vigour, I have 
been trying to dig up some old plants and 
never saw anything to equal it. Have any 
of your readers tried other kinds? The 
foliage perishes in autumn, and Bracken is 
spread over as a protection. Here one 
group is not so treated and does as well.— 
O. It., Sussex. 

Storm-proof flowors. — In addition to 
those mentioned by “ W.” in a recent 
issue, I notice the following as being in 
really good condition after heavy storms :— 
Kniphophias Fuchsias, Marigold Legion 
of Honour, Sedum spectabile, Pentstemons, 
Spiraea Anthony Waterer, Hydrangea 
hortensis (3 feet to 4 feet high), Pompon 
Chrysanthemums and Dahlias, and the 
small-flowered Cactus Dahlias.—C. T. 

Agapanthus minor Mooreanua. — 
“ W. McG.’s ” mention (p. 529) of Agapan- 
thus umbellatus induces me to pen a line 
or two in favour, of Agapanthus minor 
Mooreanus, generally known simply as A. 
Mooreanus. Although its flowers have 
not the size of those of the other Agapan- 
thuses, it is much hardier than any of its 
congeners. It is hardy without protection al¬ 
most everywhere. 1 have grown it in the 
open border for upwards of twenty years, 
and have never lost a plant during the most 
severe winters we have had during that 
time. By following the advice of the late 
Mr. Jeffrey and leaving A. umbellatus un¬ 
protected except by its own old foliage, I 
have been successful with that also in a 
sheltered border, but A. Mooreanus ap¬ 
pears to need no consideration whatever. 
A good clump is pleasing with its narrow 
leaves, long, slender, stiff stems and 
umbels of small blue flowers.—S. Arnott, 
Dumfries. 

Roses Tha Queen Alexandra and 'Miss 
Wlllmott.— These were without doubt the 
Roses of outstanding merit at the recent 
exhibition of the National Rose Society. 
Each has been awarded the Gold Medal 
of the Society in the past, hence was not 
appearing for the first time. That first- 
named is of remarkable colouring—crim¬ 
son-scarlet on the face of the petals and 
old gold or buff on the reverse side, a 
combination somewhat suggestive of a 
crimson-scarlet sport of Juliet. It is, 
however, a flatter Rose, with strongly- 
recurving petals, and lacks the fragrance 
of Juliet, while possessing a conspicuous 
beauty of its own. Miss Willmott is of 
another type, a variety of great refine¬ 
ment and charm, and must become popu¬ 
lar because of these attributes alone. An 
exquisitely soft yellow, with just a suspi¬ 
cion of palest flesh in the centre, and of 
good form, it is a variety which, for 
beauty and finish, approaches perfection. 
Both were in Messrs. MacGreedy’s set of 
ncftelties.— E. H. Jenkins. 

Crotons In a Jamaioa garden.— Crotons 
are very beautiful things here. The little, 
ilbkept garden is made interesting and 
bright by them. They have every kind of 
colour except blue. There are much vivid 
red and yellow and green, and all sorts of 
intermediate shades, madders and bronzes, 
and such-like. Even when the sun is not 
shining they have a sunshiny appearance. 
I know of no plant which gives sucli 
variety of effect. The only hopeless and 
ruinous thing is w’hen a “collection” is 
ma le of them. Then hideous, twisted, 
shi Ivelled, burnt-up things are put in to 
ma ce one more variety, for your col- 
lec or’s mania is to have as many as pos- 
sib e. There are about half a dozen 
kinds here, all of the best, and that is 
quite enough. _^At present they are 
planted in lin^ bt^J nzo^MLilu^g in cut¬ 


tings so as to form masses in places, and 
this will do away with the ugly avenue 
look. I think I told you of the Norfolk 
Island Pine, which old looks quite decent, 
and the pretty Casuarina, with its pretty 
song in the breeze as of an iEolian harp. 
—J. 

From filllngham Castle.— I am sending 
you two flowers I got just before the war 
from Lemoine, of Nancy. The larger spray 
is the hybrid from Clematis Davidiana (C. 
Campanile), the other the same hybrid but 
most distinct “ Oiseau bleu.” They are 
really charming, are now very large plants, 
and, of course, stood the frosts of last 
winter well. The garden is so brilliant 
with the masses of Michaelmas Daisies, 
Sunflowers, Rudbeckias, etc., that I begin 
to forget my sad losses of my large tree 
Lupins and Cistuses of all sorts and Tree 
Mallows. The cuttings of the latter I 
saved are now growing well. The Roses 
have been very good, ,but have not quite 
recovered from the effects of last winter. 
I have a screen of Clematis bought years 
ago from F. Morel, Lyon, hybrids of 
Viticella and coccinea, Viticella Iris, 
kermesina, venosa, ccerulea marginata, 
Arabella, M. Tisserand, alba luxurians, 
coccinea Duchess of Albany, c. Duchess 
of York, Flammula rubra marginata, and a 
small double maroon that is quite lovely 
mixed accidentally with Duchess of York. 
Of course, masses on all sides of C. Perle 
d'Azur. The Irish single Tea Roses tire a 
great success and pleasure, and in the 
Grass the large sorts of white and mauve 
autumn Crocuses or Colehfcums are lovely. 
—G. D. Portman-Dalton. 


APPLES AND STEWING PEAR FOR 
HEAVY SOIL. 

I shall be very much obliged if you will 
give me a little information respecting two 
or three Apples and Pears which I pur¬ 
pose planting this autumn. (I) Can you 
tell me if Sturmer Pippin is a good healthy 
grower and will succeed on clay soil? I 
see it is catalogued as a very late dessert 
kind, which is what I wish to get, as I 
have plenty of the non-keeping sorts and 
Blenheim. (2) Ontario is also listed as 
one of the latest, keeping to June, large, 
and a free cropper. Can you say if it is 
also a free grower? (3) Could I grow 
Uvedale’s St. Germain Pear successfully 
on a north wall, or must I be content with 
Catillac, which I am told is the better, 
but not so large?—L. W. H. 

[Sturmer Pippin Apple requires a warm 
position and a rich, loamy soil. Any¬ 
thing approaching a clay loam or a clay 
I subsoil is unsuited to it, and the fruit 
I borne under these conditions never reaches 
full size nor attains the high flavour and 
quality which are Its great characteristics 
‘when its requirements can be met both in 
regard to soil and climatic conditions. 
We, therefore, cannot recommend it for 
your district and soil. There are, how¬ 
ever, other sterling varieties which should 
succeed with you. Of these, there are 
Brownlee’s Russet, Duke of Devonshire, 
Cockle’s Pippin, Wyken Pippin, and 
King’s Acre Pippin. The last on the list 
is the nearest approach to Sturmer, and 
we advise you to try it if you are really 
anxious to have a variety the fruit of 
which has a Rlbston flavour. Duke of 
Devonshire is a richly-flavoured, long- 
keeping sort, of a hardy constitution, and 
a good cropper. The same can be said of 
Cockle’s Pippin, only it does not last quite 
so long as the preceding. Wyken is a 
well-known sort that should do well with 
you, while, if you are partial to a Russet 
Apple, you would have nothing to com¬ 
plain of in the one we name. All of those 
enumerated will keep till April and May, 
and we think you cannot do better than 


make your own selection from among 
them. Of Ontario, we have, beyond see¬ 
ing it exhibited, no experience. In a 
trade list lying before us it is spoken of 
as being a good bearer and a long keeper. 
If you care to experiment with it on this 
testimony you would at least be doing 
good service to others as well as yourself 
by putting the matter to the test. We can 
recommend Lane’s Prince Albert and 
Northern Greening as being wonderful 
croppers and long-keeping sorts. Both 
are of excellent quality; in fact, when 
fully ripe the first-named is not to be 
despised for the dessert. Annie Elizabeth 
is another variety which keeps in splendid 
condition till May, and is equally good 
either for cooking or eating. We think 
you will find Catillac Pear to yield the 
best results on the position named. We 
have had individual fruits of this variety 
nearly 1 lb. in weight. If you decide on 
planting Catillac, ask for a double-grafted 
tree when ordering.] 


PEACHES AT LILFORD ON OPEX 
WALLS. 

Outdoor Peach and Nectarine culture de¬ 
serves more attention than it receives. 
They are as easily grown as the Plum, pro¬ 
vided the soil is suitable and a south or 
south-west wall available. In suitable 
soils it is very seldom the Peach fails to 
bear freely. Many gardeners imagine that 
to grow the Peach successfully it Is essen¬ 
tial that an expensive coping of wood or 
glass with blinds and rollers be fixed to the 
wall, entailing much cost and endless 
labour in rolling up and down night and 
morning afterwards. That this is un¬ 
necessary has been proved at Lilford, a* 
the trees here never fail to produce good 
crops, and several hundreds of first-class 
fruits are gathered annually. The only 
protection afforded them is a double thick¬ 
ness of fish-netting when in bloom. This 
fact, I think, cannot be too widely known, 
as it is generally believed amohg growers 
that these expensive adjuncts arc necessary 
to the successful growth of the Peach out 
of doors. This belief in a great measure, 
in ray opinion, is the reason that they are 
not more extensively grown. A suitable 
soil is of para mount importance. The soil 
here is of a calcareous nature which suits 
the Peach admirably. Many growers are 
not favoured with a good Peach soil, and 
those who have a heavy clay soil are 
badly handicapped. Even then there are 
means of improving the soil by providing 
drainage and thoroughly incorporating 
w-ith the soil a liberal quantity of burnt 
refuse or wood-ashes and fine old mortar 
rubble, using the rougher portion as 
drainage. 

When to plant. —I prefer early autumn 
planting, as by so doing the roots get bold 
of the SK>il and go away freely the next 
spring. It is not necessary to wait for tie 
trees to lose every leaf before planting. I 
find it necessary to make the roots firm 
w r hen planting, and if a mulch can be given 
in the summer there is a great saving of 
labour in watering. A good mulch of short 
manure also encourages the surface roots 
In a suitable soil the Peach makes rapid 
growth, so in planting give ample room, as 
it Is far better to extend the branches 
than, as is often done, to severely prune to 
keep in bounds. Restriction of growth in 
the end brings canker and disease, the 
foliage is much poorer, and the life of the 
trees shortened. Deep planting should also 
be avoided, and at times even lifting later 
on fails to remedy the evil. Another im¬ 
portant detail is to avoid crowding of the < 
growths in their early stages, as this 
makes it almost impossible to keep the 
foliage clean and; weakens the new wood 
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Disbudding and training in of the 
young wood must be carefully attended to, 
removing at intervals with the finger and 
thumb ill-placed young shoots and those 
not required for filling up wall space. It 
is needless to remark that the well-trained 
Peach-tree depends greatly on the way it 
is disbudded. One should never lose sight 
of a single shoot that is wanted for a par¬ 
ticular purpose, and it is advisable to go 
over the trees at various times in prefer¬ 
ence to one severe thinning. I always 
keep removing any young or useless shoots 
when going over the trees during the grow¬ 
ing season, and thus the winter pruning is 
practically reduced to a minimum. The 
trees must be kept clean and free from 
insects, and well supplied with water at 
the roots whenever required. A word as 
to 

Varieties. Many Peaches and Nec¬ 
tarines succeed admirably when grown 
under glass, but are not at all suitable for 
outdoor culture, especially in Midland and 


Barrington is a good, hardy, splendidly- 
coloured Peach, but It requires liberal 
culture and abundance of moisture at the 
roots or it will fall when stoning. Late 
September. 

Bellegarde. —Large and handsome, the 
fruits very deeply coloured on the exposed 
side; delicious flavour; a prolific bearer. 
Late September. Amongst Nectarines 

Lord Napier is second to none for open 
air culture, being as good in the Midlands 
as in the south, and of unsurpassed 
quality. Mid-August. 

River’s Orange is a yellow-fleshed, 
handsome variety, and a prodigious 
cropper. Early September. 

Elruge. —An old and well-tried variety, 
hardy, free-bearing, and of a rich flavour. 
Early September. 

Spencer. — Very deep colour, good 
grower and bearer, flavour delicious. Mid- 
September. F. W. G. 

IAlford Hall, Oundle, Northants. 


Replanting Apple-trees.—I have some 
young Apple and Pear trees, and some of 
them are inclined to canker. I have a 
heap of turf cut, and am going to take 
some of them up and plant them in this. 
Would it be a good plan to mix some basic 
slag with the turf when doing so, and, if 
so, what quantity? There is no lime in 
the soil. Would it be well to put some 
basic slag on the ground over the roots of 
those I do not take up, and, if so, what 
quantity? —Basic Slag. 

[Your intention to lift and replant the 
trees you mention is commendable, and if 
you mix the turf, which we assume is of a 
fibrous, loamy texture, with the staple an 
improvement in the general health of the 
trees should result. The turf should, 
before mixing it with the soil, be chopped 
roughly to pieces, and used in the propor¬ 
tion of one-half or two-thirds. As your 
soil contains no lime, old lime rubbish to 
the extent of three barrowloads may be 
mixed with every cartload of loam re¬ 
quired. If you cannot obtain the lime 



reach Dymond in fruit in the open air at Lilford Hall , Oundle , Northants . 


Northern counties. Intending planters, 
.therefore, should make a careful selection 
of well-tried varieties only. I do not ad¬ 
vise the very late kinds, as very late 
Peaches in late districts are not a success, 
the fruits being tasteless from lack of 
warmth. I consider 

Amsden June the best all-round first 
early Peach. Mid-July. 

Hale’s Early is another excellent out¬ 
door variety and a favourite here. End 
July. 

Early Grosse Mignonne forms a suc¬ 
cession to Hale’s Early, and is excellent 
in every way. Mid-August. 

Stirlino Castle possesses every good 
quality and is particularly hardy. Early 
September. 

Dymond (here illustrated) is in- 
disi)ensable, being large, handsome, de¬ 
liciously flavoured, and exceptionally 
hardy. Early September. [Excellent 
fruit of Dymond — handsome. An en¬ 
couraging result in tjig Midlands—& by no 
means favoured c/j s/r/cl. t-iEd. 1 ^1 
Digitized t: \jC) QIC 


[As grown at Lilford, the Peach Dymond 
lias pro veil to be a precious, hardy fruit, 
and, all the more remarkable, the trees 
are on walls without a coping. This is one 
of the coldest Midland parts of England. 
Tlie quality of the fruit is excellent.— Ed.] 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Treatment of Cherry-tree —I have a fine 
Cherry-tree, but it is so tall I cannot net 
it, and the birds devour the whole crop. 
Could I cut it down and graft either itself 
or any other kind on the stock, so as to 
produce a bush that would bear obtdin- 
able fruit?—H. F. W. 

[Neither of your suggestions would be 
practical if the tree is, as we take it to 
be, of good age. There is always a diffi¬ 
culty attending the preservation of the 
crop on these large-headed trees, and 
nothing short of frequently using the 
gun will keep birds away. If anxious 
to have Cherries for the dessert and other 
purposes, we advise you to plant bush 
trees, as these are easily netted.] 


rubbish, basic slag may be used, but we 
prefer to use bone-meal at the rate 
of £ cwt. to each cartload of loam. 
Basic slag may be used in the same pro¬ 
portion. This last-named may be used 
with advantage for the trees you do not 
intend lifting at the rate of 4 oz. per 
square yard. Sprinkle it on the surface 
and lightly fork it in. If possible, let the 
trees grow freely for a season or two— 
at any rate, only lightly prune them. 
This will materially assist them to out¬ 
grow the canker.] 

Growing Cob Nuts and Filberts.—I have 
a mound here, about 35 feet high and 
250 yards in circumference at the base. 
This is composed of sandy soil, and is 
covered at present with Elm-trees, some 
of which I intend rooting up. Would this 
be a suitable place for growing Cob Nuts? 
What is the distance apart ror planting 
Cobs and Filberts?—J. L. 

[Cob Nuts and Filberts will grow on the 
mound mentioned, but we are dubious 
about their fruiting I they should do if 
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you plant them among the Elm-trees, as 
we gather from your note you intend 
grubbing but a few of the latter only. If 
possible to dispense with the whole of 
them you need then have no apprehension 
in the matter, but if you retain the Elms 
the result will, we fear, be very doubtful. 
Both Cobs and Filberts should be planted 
from 9 feet, to 10 feet apart each way, and, 
when established, the bushes should be 
regularly pruned.] 

Pear Williams' Bon Chrdtlen.— This ap¬ 
pears to retain its popularity with the 
public almost to the exclusion of other 
varieties in September—at least, if one 
may judge by the display in the windows 
of fruiterers. Williams’ was almost the 
only Pear whioh I noticed in such places 
in Edinburgh and Glasgow, and the 
prices asked were not unreasonable. 
These fruits, of course, must have been 
English grown, for here, even on a wall, 
this Pear is not generally ripe. It is not 
a good keeper, and many object to its 
musky flavour, but the variety is a free 
bearer, and, wall-grown, gives handsome 
fruits. Some years ago I was told by an 
experienced Pear-grower that if grafted 
on the Crab, Bon ChrStien will ripen a 
week or ten days earlier than when the 
Pear or Quince stock is used. This does 
not to me seem to be a natural union, 
but I believe that the fact is as stated. 
Those who grow this variety may have 
noticed that there are some trees which, 
under precisely similar conditions,, throw 
much better fruit than others. I do not 
know whether there may be two varieties,* 
but those who do their own grafting 
should use scions from trees which bear 
the finest fruit. Very useful, too, Is Sou¬ 
venir de Congrfcs, a sport or seedling from 
Bon ChrGtlen, but in some districts It can 
only be relied upon In alternate years.— 
W. McG. __ 

VEGETABLES. 

THE STORING OF ROOT CROPS, 
(Reply to “ C. N. French.”) 

Girasoi.es (wrongly called Jerusalem 
Artichokes), Salsafy, Parsnips, and Scor- 
Konera, are never of good quality when 
taken from the ground and stored before 
they are required for use. It is with such 
as these that mistakes are made, as frost, 
instead of being injurious to them, im¬ 
proves their quality. Of course, severe 
frosts have to be reckoned with where 
these are likely to interfere with the get¬ 
ting up of the roots for use. In anticipa¬ 
tion of very severe weather a layer of 
litter would either have to be spread over 
the surface to prevent the frost from 
penetrating, or a supply would have to be 
taken up to last for some time. 

As regards a suitable store for the vari¬ 
ous root crops, it is not every garden that 
can command such, and other makeshifts 
have to be resorted to with more or less 
success. Warm and arid sheds are the 
worst possible places, for not only Is top 
growth encouraged, but the juices are ex¬ 
tracted to such an extent that the quality 
is poor in the extreme. In such places it 
matters little what material Is packed 
about them to counteract any drying in¬ 
fluence ; the evil cannot be removed. 
Sooner than place in such positions, we 
would much rather store in the open air, 
whatever may be its drawbacks. In fact, 
some people often adopt this practice 
where other means are present, the belief 
being that the quality is better than can 
possibly be the case under cover. But in a 
well-constructed root store or any shed 
which is adapted for the purpose the 
quality is not impaired, and, what is 
better, the roots are under control what- 
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ever the weather may be. The root store 
we have is a lean-to behind a north wall, 
the floor, which is of brick, being sunk 
2 feet below the level. This is cool and 
slightly damp, but not so much so as to 
cause decay or mildew. Of course, any 
other cool shed or cellar may be used 
where the surroundings are not too dry. 

Carrots are the first which demand at- 
teqtion, and although slight frosts may 
not be injurious to these where amply pro¬ 
tected by their own foliage, yet it is not 
wise to leave them in the ground much 
longer, for where insects abound—and they 
quickly find out Carrots—they bore into 
the roots, and not only is their appearance 
spoiled, but, what Is more, the quality 
also, as the flavour will most surely be 
tainted. When left too long and heavy 
rains set in, splitting also takes place, and 
when this is so Carrots are of little value. 
When being lifted care must be taken not 
to break them. The tops should also be 
cut off about an inch from the crown. In 
storing them place them in layers with 
the crown pointing outwards, and between 
the layers spread some sand. River sand 
is good, or, failing this, fine earth, but 
sand is much better, this being slightly 
moist. When Carrots are stored in the 
open air, pit them similarly to Potatoes, 
and In this way they keep perfectly sound 
and fresh. Beetroot requires more than 
ordinary attention, as on the way the roots 
are preserved will depend the quality. 
The roots may have been grown well, be 
also of the right size appreciated by cooks* 
but through being badly stored the juices 
are extracted to such an extent that they 
are poor in the extreme. Some people 
affirm that Beetroot is best when left in the 
ground, the crowns being simply moulded 
over with soil. On some soils this may be 
so, but it would certainly hav£ to be sandy 
and in a favourable district. Others lay 
the Beetroot in behind a north .wall, the 
foliage being left intact. Beet may also be 
stored in the same way as Potatoes, or in 
a cone-like mound under trees. In this 
latter case the roots are built up in layers, 
the crowns just pointing outwards, be¬ 
tween the layers placing a little sand or 
fine earth. Over the whole would have to 
be thrown a layer of litter, the sides being 
combed down so as to throw off wet and 
as a further protection from frost. But 
whatever merits the above methods 
possess, they do not equal a good root 
store under cover. In taking up the roots 
extreme care must be taken not to bruise 
them or Injure the tap-root, for, if so, 
they will bleed, and the colour and also 
quality be lost. The tops should be 
screwed off with the hand about 2 inches 
from the crown. In storing Beet fcjike 
particular care to arrange the roots so that 
the crown points outwards. 

Whether Turnips should be taken up 
will depend entirely on circumstances. 
Small roots will remain sound if left out 
in the open throughout the winter. With 
large roots the case is different, as a 
moderately severe frost would soon in¬ 
jure them. In any case it Is best to leave 
the small roots, as these would come in at 
a time when they would be very useful, 
and by being left in the ground the quality 
is decidedly better. Girasoles, Parsnips, 
Salsafy, and Scorzonera are better left in 
the ground and dug as required for use— 
at least until just previous to th^ir start¬ 
ing into growth in the spring, when they 
must be taken up. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Asparagus beds.— The tops, being ripe, 
should now be cut down to within 3 inches 
or 4 inches of the ground. This should be 
done carefully, the stems being cut and 
not broken off at the crowns. Shears or a 


sharp knife are the best implements to 
employ for the purpose. Care should be 
taken not to shake off the berries on to 
the soil while this is being done, otherwise 
a crowd of seedlings may appear another 
season, to the detriment of the old crowns 
lying beneath them. After the tops are 
cleared away and the weeds hoed and 
raked off, the soil on the beds, to the depth 
of two inches or three inches, should 
be raked off carefully into the alleys and 
levelled down. If the beds are infested 
with weeds these should, of course, be got 
rid of before removing the soil. The beds 
should then be dressed with the best 
quality manure at command to a couple of 
inches in depth. The lumps should be 
broken to pieces and the whole spread a* 
evenly as possible. Nothing more will then 
need to be done until the spring. The tops, 
it should have been added, are best burnt 
especially if the Asparagus beetle or other 
insect foes have been giving trouble during 
the past season. Where it has been found 
by experience that spring rather than 
autumn is the best time to apply the 
mauurial dressing it would not be wise to 
deviate from the usual course.—H. N. 

Potash and Potatoes. —I am very glad 
to see “ Leahurst’s ” letter on the above 
subject in your issue for September 29tli. 
The question of getting potash for Potatoes 
has been a serious one this year, but the 
use of wood-ashes ha 8 been a good way 
out of the difficulty. But few allotment- 
holders realise the necessity of potash for 
Potatoes, and very few realise the enor¬ 
mous quantity of potash which will be re¬ 
quired if all our Potatoes are to get tbeir 
fair share. The burning of Potato haulm 
and garden rubbish will not produce 
enough to supply the many acres of Pota¬ 
toes. Other material, however, is, for¬ 
tunately, not far to seek. We have only 
to look at the neglected margins of fields 
and roads, at the hedge-bottoms and 
ditches, to see a mass of material which is 
teeming with potash. A strong plea ought. 
I think, to be made for the cleaning out of 
such places, since if this is not done very 
soon now the weed seeds will ripen and 
spread over much good land. Such 
material as the above should be burnt very 
slowly and all the ashes stored as “ Lc;i- 
hurst" says. I $m afraid I do not agree 
with him when he advises readers to plant 
the Potatoes in the ashes in April. I saw 
some done this way during the present 
year, and the results were very disapindut- 
ing. The method I prefer is to scatter the 
ashes freely on the land about fourteen 
days before planting, forking or stirring 
them in.— E. T. Ellis, Sheffield. 

Tomatoes and rich soil. —Most writers 
say rich soil produces too much leafage and 
strong side shoots in Tomatoes. I agree 
with this, but Mr. McGuffog, page 386, 
says rich soil means productiveness. No 
mention is made of what should be added 
to make the soil rich. Reference is made 
only to loam, which I think ample for grow¬ 
ing Tomatoes, unless it be very poor and 
fibreless. Does not rich soil tend to pro¬ 
duce disease in many plants? I have a 
cool house of Tomatoes planted in last 
year’s soil—loam, with only a sprinkling of 
fine loam in which to set the plants added. 
The plants, growing on the floor of a spau- 
roofed house, stand from 5 feet 6 inches to 
6 feet 6 inches high. The seventh truss is 
now in flower on the tallest plants, and the 
only help given has been occasional water¬ 
ings of liquid manure or soot water.—C. T., 
Arnpthill , Beds. 

Index and Binding Cases for completed 

Volume.- The Index to Volume XXXVIII. of Gardes- 
INd ILLUBTRATKD is now ready f price 3d., poet free S$d l‘ 
The Binding Case for the tame volume ie also apailati* 

(price Is. 6d., by post Is. 9dJ. The Index and Binding 
Case can be obtained from any newsagent, or from ikt 
Publisher, 63, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, W.C. t. V 
ordered together, the pries of the Index and Binding Cam » 

* is., post free. 
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Bose BSce cl’Or high up on Ivy-clad bower. 


they bloomed, and the thing to bear in 
mind is that they did not seem to tlower 
any worse for missing the attention of the 
pruner. Doubtless it would have been an 
advantage if the old wood had been cut 
out, but, as they grew at some height 
above the eye, the defect, if any, was not 
seen. It makes one ask if the intermin¬ 
able discourses about pruning are not 
overdone—at least, for Roses like R£ve 
d’Or. W. 


SWEET-SCENTED ROSES. 

Roses have ever been a theme for poets, 
but it must be said that a Rose, however 
beautiful in form antfieolour, ho waver free- 
Digitized by CjQOQlC 


regarded as the essential finality of a per¬ 
fect blossom—fragrance. 

One sometimes hears elderly people 
lament the fact that present-day Roses do 
not approach in the matter of rich fra¬ 
grance the old sorts which they grew 
themselves many years ago. It is, per¬ 
haps, pardonable in most folks that, as the 
years pass, they are liable to eulogise 
Roses of their youth, not infrequently to 
the disparagement of newer and better 
sorts. It is always old friends, old ties 
and associations that linger longest in the 
memory, and it is only natural that the 
Roses of early days should be remembered 
with pride and pleasure* As I write I 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Rose cuttings.— For the making good of 
vacancies in beds and borders and increas¬ 
ing the stock of any particular variety, 
this method of propagation has much to 
commend it. All varieties will not suc¬ 
ceed to the same extent propagated in this 
way, but the majority will do so, and 
splendid plants can be produced in the 
course of a couple of seasons. A border 
facing north-west lias been found the most 
suitable place in which to insert the cut¬ 
tings, and with soil in good heart as a re¬ 
sult of its having been prepared for some 
previous crop nothing remained but to 
clean the surface and dibble in the cuttings 
in row’s, placing a little sand at the base 
of each, and making them very firm. The 
cuttings for the most part were selected 
from w’ood which had carried a flower or 
flowers at the tips, and wherever possible 
each had a heel attached, as cuttings of 
this description alw’ays root more readily. 
A mulch of old Mushroom dung spread 
betw’een the row’s counteracts autumn 
drought abd prevents frost penetrating in 
w’inter. The ground should be prepared 
now% and the cuttings inserted at the end 
of the month or earlier if preferred.— 
A. W. 

Roses that last long. —While giving the 
preference to Hiawatha as a lasting 
variety, there are three more that run it 
close — American Pillar, Philadelphia 
Rambler, and Sweetheart. The last opens 
its buds with a tinge of pink, which gradu¬ 
ally fades to pure white. This is one of 
the best of pillar Roses, a true Wichura- 
iana, free in both flower and growth. 
American Pillar is a bold and attractive 
Rose, splendid for growing as a screen, as 
its foliage is so dense.—E. M. 

Rosa Moyesi in Perthshire _At Aber- 

ruchill Castle, Comrie, Perthshire, there 
is an unusually fine plant of Rosa Moyesi, 
which bears out all that has been said in 
its favour from time to time. Too much 
cannot be said in favour of this distinct 
Rose. S. A^ a| frorr| 
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ROSES. 

AN UNPRUNED ROSE. 

For good reason this Rose W’as not pruned, 
ns we could not easily get at it on the 
top of an Ivy-clad bow’er. Fond of Reve 
d'Or. it had places among Hollies also, 
and Thorns, all quite dissimilar in aspect, 
and in all it grows w’ith vigour and flowers 
freely. The trees were forgotten until 


flowering, loses somewhat of its glamour 
if fragrance is missing. Yet certain varie¬ 
ties, lacking in sweet scent, are conspicu¬ 
ous in many gardens to-day. Mention 
need only be made of one, of comparatively 
recent introduction, viz., Frau Karl 
Druschki, the blooms of which are easily 
distinguished amongst others by their 
purity. It is unfortunate that so noble a 
flow’er should come under any ban, yet 
against it one has to write that word of 
depreciation—“ scentless.” One almost 
turns from it wdth a feeling of regret that 
a variety so beautiful in form, so robust 
in growth should fail in what is rightly 


think of a garden where Moss Roses and 
sorts like Duke of Edinburgh, Alfred 
Colornb, Fisher Holmes, Horace Vernet. 
and Dupuy Jama in hold sw'ay, and w’here 
clusters of Gloire de Dijon clamber about 
the front of the old house, and where, too, 
in the borders John Hopper could alw’ays 
be found. It is a mistake to suppose that 
the sorts named are superior in the matter 
of scent to the varieties we call ours to-day, 
as mention of only a few will show. We 
owe much to Rose growers who, in their 
day, laid the foundation for a good many 
of present-day sorts; still, we cannot shut 
our eyes to the fact or admit that raisers 
in our time have lacked at all in the pro¬ 
duction of highly fragrant blossoms. What 
more delightfully scented Roses can we 
have than Captain Hayward, Hugh Dick¬ 
son, Gruss an Teplitz, La Tosca, Mme. 
Ravary, Mme. Melanie Soupert, Lyon 
Rose, Mme. Abel Chatenay, Mrs. W. J. 
Grant, and Mrs. B. R. Cant, to name only 
a few. Whatever omissions raisers of new 
sorts have made, they cannot be charged 
with the sending out of varieties from 
which fragrance is missing. It has been 
said by those best able to judge that each 
Rose has its own peculiar aroma, and that 
an expert can distinguish them by fra¬ 
grance alone. Some varieties like Mme. 
Ravary and Hugh Dickson, for example, 
are more highly scented than others, and 
for cutting for home decoration are highly 
prized for their delicious perfume. In 
contemplating the purchase of new sorts 
it is wise, iJerhaps, 1 * to select, as far as 
possible, those varieties which combine 
good quality, lieautiful colouring, good 
shape, and fragrance. Leahurst. 
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NUTS. 

In your issue for October Gth (p. 54G) 
Leechee is mentioned among Nuts. A 
fruit-tree of that name (Chinese) is often 
grown in gardens in Eastern Bengal, simi¬ 
lar in growth and appearance to an 
Arbutus, though smaller. The fruit is 
about as large as an egg Plum. It has a 
thin, tough outer skin or rind, coloured 
usually to a bronzy-red, and rough or 
“ pimpled ” alL over. On tearing off this 
rind there is found A pearly-looking flesh 
of fine flavour when fresh, though it gets 
pppr if kept. It eats somewhat like a very 
fine Grape, and inside it is a large seed or 
“ stone.” Can that stone be of use as a 
Nut, or is the Leechee. referred to some¬ 
thing else? The Chinese Leechee comes to 
Loqdon dried, and then the , rind is dry 
and brittle, .and inside it the fruit is not 
unlike a Raisin with a Tamarind stone in 
it, but it is doubtful whether this stone is 
eatable. There is a well-known fruit com¬ 
mon in Bengal. English people call it the 
Jack (Bengali, “Katai”) r a large, prickly- 
lpoking affair of perhaps 2 lb. weight. In¬ 
side there are many Nuts or “ stones ’’ the 
size of a Birazil Nut kernel, but rounder 
and without shell, each being surrounded 
by a very sweet, fleshy pulp. Most English 
folk refuse to touch it because of its strong 
odour, but it is, hi moderation, decidedly 
good eating. The Nuts are sometimes 
cooked in a curry, and are quite eatable. 
I never heard of them being sold as Nuts 
or sent to this country, but they might be 
w’orth trying.— East Suffolk. 


THE LOGANBERRY. 

Mr. Charles V. Hickie, in hjs notes on the 
Loganberry (page 531) appears to infer, 
because I referred to this over-rated fruit 
—and correctly, as I think—as “ trashy,” 
that I have been growing a spurious 
variety, and not the true sort. It is news 
to me that there is more than one variety 
of Loganberry. The variety I wrote of 
was the “ true ” Loganberry ; and my ex¬ 
perience of the fruit dates almost from* the 
time of its introduction to this country. 
No great knowledge is required to arrive 
at the correct method of culture; as a 
matter of fact, it was grown precisely in 
the way indicated by Mr. Hickie, with one 
exception. Instead of being trained on a 
wall, the Loganberry was grown upon a 
trellis. I can find a better use for south 
walls—and, indeed, for cold walls, too— 
than growing Loganberries on them. 
Certaiply, no one w-ould dream of retain¬ 
ing growths at their full length, for it 
would be a lofty w T all which would accom¬ 
modate these, which at times in these 
gardens make 24 feet of growth. The 
great drawback of the Loganberry Is the 
fact that the fruits ripen irregularly, and 
that, unless a large quantity is growm, it 
is impossible to pick more than a few 
pounds on any given occasion. It would 
be interesting w’ere Mr. Hickie to give us 
the dimensions of his walls and the weight 
of fruit gathered. I do not dispute that 
the Loganberry is of commercial value, 
but its proper place is in the field along 
with Raspberries grown for market, and 
not in the garden. Here it was persevered 
-with for a good number of years, and 
finally put outside the garden, as it was 
the least profitable fruit grown. By the 
bye,, although the word is now written 
Loganberry, I believe I am correct in say¬ 
ing that it w-as originally written Logan 
Berry, being so called after Judge Logan, 
who raised it. 

I do not quite follow Mr. Hiekie’s con¬ 
cluding paragraph:* He says : T The study 
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of the growth of the Blackberry seems to 
give valuable suggestions in this connec¬ 
tion.” The cultural directions which he 
gives are in no way identical with the 
natural growth of the Blackberry, which 
certainly does not get a south wall upon 
w’hich to grow r , W. McG. 

—— Mr. Hickie’s notes on the Logan¬ 
berry on page 531 are a very good de¬ 
fence of the Loganberry, and all the more 
valuable fropi his practical directions ns 
to its cultivation and uses. It is desirable 
to grow a fair number of plants, so that a 
sufficient quantity of fruit for use at one 
time may be gathered. With a few plants 
only a small number of fruits can be 
secured in the best condition, and it is not 
advisable to keep them too long before 
cooking, so that supceseional gatherings 
before using the .first are not to be advo¬ 
cated. .1 find the Loganberry most useful 
for jam,' while It is also utilised for 
puddings. Many people who taste the jam 
prefer it to Raspberries,, and I share this 
preference, although Raspberry jam is one 
of my special favourites. The ffuit rii»ens 
here in August—early in the month, as a 
rule.—A Kirkcudbrightshire Gardener. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The Potato an overvalued tuber.—I 

have been trying to eat some of the best I 
have of these of this year’s growth, and 
finding it difficult, I gave up the attempt. 
The Potato is a poor starchy food nnd the 
worst of the starchy foods, belonging, too, 
to a poisonous lot and soon becoming 
poisonous if exposed to the light. It is a 
tender plant, too, giving way at once to 
disease in wet summers often eoming in 
our isles. In value it is not nearly so high 
as things hardy in our land, or that may 
be well grown free of disease, like the 
Swede, Marrow', Girasole, Bean, Haricot, 
Runner/?, Artichoke, Onion, Witloof, Chick 
Pea, Cauliflower, many forms of Brassiea, 
Carrot, Celery, Seakale, garden forms of 
Maize, excellent and the best esculent come 
into gardens in our day, Parsnips, Beet, 
and Salsafy. Some of these are neglected 
as a result, in part, of the undeserved 
popularity of the Potato.—W. 

Seakale or Spinach Beet.— “F. W. G.,” 
in ‘‘The Week’s Work,” September 22nd, 
writes as if these two kinds are one and 
the same thing. This is by no means the 
case, as they are quite distinct. The 
Seakale Beet is the larger grower, and is, 

I should think, the one referred to by 
“ F. W. G.” This has a stout midrib, 
which can be treated like Seakale, while 
the green portions may be used as a sub¬ 
stitute for Spinach. The midrib and 
veins are of a light colour, while the blade 
of the leaf is of a somewhat pale green. 
On the other hand, the Spinach Beet is not 
so large a grower, and the midrib and 
veins are in no w'ay abnormal in size, 
so that the entire leaf can be cooked as 
Spinach. The leaves of this are darker in 
colour than in the preceding. Everyone 
know’s the difficulty of growing the 
ordinary Spinach on hot, dry soils, 
and under such conditions the Spinach 
Beet is a good substitute. The true 
Spinach Beet may be recommended for 
gardens of very limited extent, and in 
my suburban one, where every foot of 
space is a consideration, I regard it as one 
of the most remunerative crops. It stood 
last winter perfectly, and as soon as growl¬ 
ing weather set in during the belated 
spring, we were gathering good succulent 
leaves. At that time this Spinach Beet 
was the only green vegetable we had. The 
garden Js on a cold, stiff soil facing south¬ 
east. The plants may be allowed 
15 inches to 18 inches in the row r s and 
G inches to 8 Inches between the plants.— 

k. r: w. 


Worthless early Apples.— W. J. Farmer 
(p. 534) is right as to the value of these. 
Giving certificates of merit to an Apple 
like Gladstone or other early Apples that 
come in when we have much better fruits 
is a mistake. Is there one of these new 
early Apples as good as the old Keswick 
Codlin?—W. 

Potatoes, the need for overhauling.—I 

hear of many people storing their Potatoes 
in large quantities instead of in small lots. 
The advantage 'to be gained by pursuing 
the latter course is obvious. Should 
disease assert itself it is easier to deal with 
a small number of tubers than when they 
pre put away in sacks or tubs in big lota. 
Further than this, it is important that 
Potatoes should be gone over periodically 
and examined, discarding any that show 
signs of disease, as, if these gre left, in¬ 
fection quickly spreads. Growers of Pota¬ 
toes for the first time are not always alive 
to the importance of this. It is always 
better to store them in small quantities, 
when they can be easily overhauled, ratfier 
than to pack them aw'ay under conditions 
where sorting entails a deal of labour. 
The abnormal rainfall in August has pro¬ 
duced a good deal of disease, and it is 
essential that a watch should be kept on 
tubers throughout the winter.— Townsman. 

The Apple and the war.— There is much 
common-sense in wdiat “ W. J. Farmer” 
says in his notes on ‘* The Frnit Season in 
Cornwall,” on page 534. In Scotland many 
tons of Apples will he wasted this season 
from want of sugar. Were those Apples 
which carry all or nearly all of their own 
sugar substituted for some of the others it 
would probably be a benefit in more ways 
than one. As it is, prices are exceedingly 
low T , as few private jam makers have any 
sugar to spare and the manufacturers are 
offering such low prices. A friend told me 
the other day that she had been endeavour¬ 
ing to sell her Apples to a jam maker ami 
that he had offered her six shillings a 
hundredweight. As*the Apple in question 
wras a long-keeping one and the lady had a 
good place for storage the offer wa£ de¬ 
clined.— A Border Gardener. 

A Continental method of Manehing 
Leeks. —A method of blanching which is 
followed w ith much success on the Con¬ 
tinent is to plant the Leeks in a hole about 
G inches deep in well-prepared soil. Thfen 
fine sand and sifted leaf-soil are lightly 
dribbled around each plant. This allows 
room for the development of the stem, 
which is blanched as it continues to grow. 
This simple method should commend itself 
to growers in this country, instead of the 
laborious practice of planting in trenches 
in the vain hope that the plants will make 
long stems before proceeding to earth them 
up. Large Leeks are of superior flavour 
and in every w’ay preferable to small ones. 
In this respect the Leek may be an excep¬ 
tion to other vegetables.— Garden. 

How to store Nuts.— In some parts of the 
country there is a very good Nut crop this 
year. Walnuts, Filberts, Cob, and Hazel 
Nuts are easily stored, and, as it is most 
desirable that such valuable food should 
not be w T asted, the public are advised to 
pick the Nuts when fully ripe and dry 
them in the sun for ten or twelve days, 
after wdiich they may be placed in bags 
made of any closely-woven material. Hang 
the bags in a very cool, dry pLuce, and, for 
preference, where there is little or no light. 
Walnuts will not keep for more than sb 
months, but Cobs and Hazel Nuts should 
remain in good condition for one or even 
two years. 

Cooking Couvd Tronchuda.— Will some 
reader tell me how this should be cooked^ 
I have grown some, thinking that it would 
be like Seakale; but, so far, have not got 
it in an eatable condition.— East Sif- 
FOLK. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS 

THE CHINESE IIOUND’S-TONGUE 
(Cynoglossum amabile). 

This, so much praised of late, is a native 
of China and the handsomest annual for 
autumn bloom I know among blue flowers. 
It sowed itself last autumn over an old 
Rose bed, and as it seemed to brave the 
winter and harsh spring I let it alone, and 
row, after flowering all the summer, it 
forms certainly the most attractive bed in 
the garden at the end of September, show¬ 
ing no trace of the effects of the heavy - 
rainstorms that have dimmed the beauty 
of most flowers. Owing to its charming 
colour and fine vigour it may be a very 


unknown to many who cultivate them in 
pots. Some years ago, when judging at 
the show of the Stranraer Horticultural 
Society, I was specially struck with the 
free use of this Lily in competitive collec¬ 
tions of border flowers. The same free¬ 
dom was noticeable in groups of green¬ 
house plants, and in classes for Li Hums 
many remarkably fine plants were shown. 
The substance of stem, foliage, and bloom 
was of the highest order, and I was in¬ 
formed by my colleague that all these 
Liliums had been lifted from the open and 
potted up for the show—a fact which I 
afterwards verified on paying a visit to 
the gardens of one of the prominent ex¬ 
hibitors. Quite recently, in the course of 
a visit to the gardens in Princes Street, 


KNIPHOPHIAS. 

These are among the showiest of the 
plants that flower late in the season. 
When the days begin to shorten and only 
the late-blooming herbaceous plants are in 
flower the Kniphophias are conspicuous; 
and those who have seen, as I have daily 
done for the past three weeks, between 
400 and 500 spikes in one border, will 
readily admit that the value of Knipho¬ 
phias is clear. The variety grown is 
chiefly K. Uvaria, or, more correctly, K. 
aloides, one of the oldest, and 'still, per¬ 
haps, quite the best of the family. It is 
an excellent border plant, and may be 
grown with success in almost any soil and 
position, although, naturally, where these 
two conditions are especially favourable 



The Chinese Hound's-Lngue (Cynoglcssum amabile) in a bed of Bcses. 


good plant to try on sandy or otherwise 
barish banks. 

The flowers, owing to their fine colour, 
are very useful for cutting, and look well 
arranged loosely in a vase. W. 


LI LIU M AURATUM IN THE OPEN. 
The interesting article by Mr. Jenkins in 
Gardening of September 29th (p. 535) con¬ 
cerning L. auratum in pots will be ap¬ 
preciated by growers of this fine Lily. In 
districts where it is possible to grow L. 
auratum in the open I have no hesitation 
in saying that the results are immeasurably 
superior to those obtained from pot-grown 
bulbs. The climate and the soil of Wig¬ 
townshire are pre-eminently suited to the 
open-air culture of L. auratum, and the 
bulbs grow and with a luxuriance 
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Edinburgh, I was surprised to find that L. 
auratum, as well as L. speciosum and 
others of that family, have been very 
freely used, and with much success, during 
the present season. In this case, however, 
it is likely that these Liliums were grown 
for some time in pots before being put out. 
Success with L. auratum in the open is 
largely a matter of soil and environment. 

Balmae , Kirkcudbright. W. McG. 

[It would be w ? orth while knowing 
w T hether the bulbs of the Liliums referred 
to had been removed from the i>ots or 
whether the pots containing the bulbs had 
merely been plunged. Some years ago wre 
remember having seen them in the same 
place, but the pots containing the bulbs 
were being plunged. Alongside the beds 
w r e noted several round baskets filled with 
the Liliums in pots.—E d.] 


the results are correspondingly better. I 
have for years noticed this in the case of 
one particular clump, which grows in a 
south border in the neighbourhood of a 
w r all upon w’hich Teaches and Nectarines 
find a place. These trees throughout the 
season receive frequent supplies of liquid 
manure, which find their way dowui 
among the roots of the Kniphophia. The 
benefit derived is clearly shown in the en¬ 
hanced luxuriance of foliage and the 
larger, more numerous, and more highly- 
coloured flow’ers which the plant produces 
year by year. I think it will be generally 
agreed that a large percentage of the other 
forms may be traced, either as seedlings 
or as hybrids, to K. aloides. K. a. proocox, 
K. nobilis, and K. grandis are sufficiently 
w r ell known—the first of the trio being the 
earliest to bloom, generally in May. 1 
Original from 
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fancy that the variety grown nnder the 
name of May Queen is merely K. a. prne- 
<*ox, or a selection of that plant, under 
another name. The fine Kniphophia in¬ 
troduced from South Africa about the 
middle of the ISth century, K. Burchelli, 
is very handsome and distinct, and blooms 
midway between the earliest forms of K. 
aloides and the one which Is generally 
grown. A useful dwarf variety is K. Nel- 
sonl, with bright coral flowers upon stems 
about 2 feet high. K. caulescens, too, is 
distinct, a*nd is easily recognisable by 
reason of its glaucous leaves and short 
heads, as well as by its comparative lack 
of brilliancy. 

Apart from the considerable number of 
hybrids, mention may be made of K. 
Tuck! and K. North lie, both well worth 
inclusion in a collection. One of the 
finest, if, indeed, not quite the finest, 
effects which I have seen from the use of 
Kniphophias was during a visit some 
years ago to the gardens at Llangedwyn, 
Oswestry, where at the foot of a terrace 
an exceptionally large bed was filled with 
K. aloides, which when in full bloom was 
an object lesson in the value of massing 
this noble plant. W. JtfcG. 

Balmae, Kirkcudbright. 


RADIUMISING THE SOIL. 

It is surmised that the Interior of this 
planet Is a mass of iron, in a molten liquid 
or gaseous condition under enormous pres¬ 
sure, and the surface to a depth of some 
miles forms the outside covering or 
“crust.” This “crust” is now presumed 
to be charged with radium, the percentage 
increasing with the depth, and the radium 
emanations are constantly rising through 
the soil from the depths of the earth, these 
amounting to one hundred times the 
emanations given off by the upper 5-inch 
layer of soil. The effect of these emana¬ 
tions In stimulating plant life and growth 
is now well known, and the system of 
“ radiumising the soil” is now being 
largely employed all over these islands. 

Professor Barton Seammell, M.S.C.I., 
of Dover, the Inventor of this radiumising 
method, has devised a new agricultural 
implement, .which is known as the “ wor- 
mulator,” to be used on deep soils, to 
bring up to the surface the underlying 
virgin soil, and thus increase the fertility 
of the fields to a very great extent, and at 
a very low cost. 

The Implement, shaped something like 
a large gimlet, pierces the ground, and, 
imitating the action of the common earth 
worm, brings to the surface the underly¬ 
ing soil—which is then spread over the 
fields. 

The “ wormulator ” is worked by motor 
or by man power—thus making it applic¬ 
able to fields of large extent, or to small 
allotments. 

[This surpasses most of the nonsense 
of the day.— Ed.] 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Tom Thumb Nasturtiums.— The note on 
dwarf Nasturtiums (page 541) is useful in 
that it draws attention to the value of 
these plants for summer bedding. Owing 
to the failure of some beds of Begonias 
during the present season, the blanks were 
filled with seedlings of Nasturtium Em¬ 
press of India transplanted from another 

{ dace. These seedlings have made excel- 
ent growth, have bloomed profusely, and 
have been both showy and enduring. 
Under the present circumstances it is pro¬ 
posed to extend their use during the 
coming year; and taking into considera¬ 
tion tne small amount of work entailed 
by their use in spring, and the saving of 
labour in the way of^ starting, boxing, and 
hardening-off Begonias, it seems strange 
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that their use has not been more general. 
Perhaps the ease with which they can be 
rown and the cheapness of the seeds may 
ave had something to do with their 
neglect.—W. McG. 

Utility screens. —It sometimes happens 
in town gardens that something of a quick¬ 
growing nature is required to afford a 
screen to divide some portion, or for ob¬ 
scuring an unsightly object. Now is the 
time when planting should be done. If 
the position is a sunny one, such things 
as Rambler Roses, Honeysuckles, or Cle¬ 
matises may be considered. If shade pre¬ 
dominates, a quick-growing creeper, like 
Ivy or Virginian Creeper, could be put in 
now, whilst Hops are ornamental ana easy 
to grow. —Townsman. 


GARDEN PE8T8 AND FRIEND8. 

THE ONION MILDEW. 

This has been very prevalent in the south¬ 
west of Scotland this season, and has 
caused much disappointment to many keen 
growers of this favourite vegetable. All 
who have any trouble with this mildew 
should collect and burn all diseased tops. 
If left on the ground they rot and set free 
the spores, which are said to retain their 
vitality for two years. A change of situa¬ 
tion where mildew has appeared Is also 
advisable. It has been said that autumn- 
sown Onions are free from mildew, but 
this is not the case, as I know of instances 
where this pest has been highly destruc¬ 
tive to such.—A Scottish Border Gardener. 

-I do not know whether this is 

general or only local. Certainly on all 
sides in thJs district it is very prevalent. 
Not only has the attack been virulent, but 
it came so early that the prospects for the 
future are very bad. The early attack 
stopped the growth Just at a iieriod of 
usual activity, and now small bulbs are 
the outcome. Not only is this a present 
experience, but the premature collapse of 
leaf growth will assuredly affect the keep¬ 
ing qualities of the bulbs, coupled with 
the heavy rainfall of the passing season. 
A mixture of fresh lime and sulphur Is a 
common remedy, but though repeated 
several times and an application given 
even before signs of mildew were seen, 
yet, aided by the continued storms, mildew 
spread rapidly. Much effort has been de¬ 
voted to the spraying of Potatoes, which 
everyone admits to be desirable, and a 
remedy against mildew in Onions ought to 
be forthcoming. There appears to be no 
general chemical remedy offered by sun- 
driesmen for staying or preventing the 
mildew in Onions. I have recently found 
“ Aiqberine ” advertised, but without any 
testimony as to its effectiveness for the 
purpose. Flowers of sulphur Is a well- 
known antidote for common mildew, and 
with new lime added in equal bulk and 
applied in powder form has done much to 
stay its progress in years gone by. In 
■this western county, at any rate, rain has 
been so prevalent that these specifics have 
lost their effectiveness considerably, and It 
only remains now to aid maturity of the 
bulbs to the best advantage and thus pro¬ 
long their season as far as possible. Im¬ 
mature and badly ripened Onions are 
quickly excited into activity when the 
weather is mild in winter, and once this 
occurs their keeping properties are 
jeopardised. It would be interesting to 
learn from your many readers whether 
Onion mildew has had a wide range or If 
it is only local. “Amberine,” too, may 
have some advocates, in which case 
readers may help in giving their experi¬ 
ence of it. There has been but little com¬ 
plaint of the attacks from the Onion 
maggot, which is a serious trouble In some 
years.—W. S., Wilts. 


THE VALUE OF BIRDS. 

I have read, not without Interest, the note 
on this subject over the Initials “H. T. C.” 
It is all very well to make the garden a 
sanctuary for birds, but I fear that 
“ H. T. C.” does so at the expense of fruit 
crops, for, unless they are very closely 
netted out, birds will assuredly take full 
advantage of the sanctuary and of its con¬ 
tents. I am a close observer of all kinds 
of birds, and, so far as is possible, they 
are not unduly disturbed. Those which 
are, at certain times, injurious are wood- 
j)Igeons, jackdaws, blackbirds, thrushes, 
the hawfinch and the chaffinch, the 
sparrow and the blue tit. The first two 
and the sparrow are dangerous to newly- 
sown or germinating Peas, while the 
sparrow and the chaffinch will uproot 
seedlings of Brassicas and similar things. 
The blackbird and the thrush are, of 
course, fruitarians, and can speedily work 
havoc. The hawfinch will shell a line of 
Peas as quickly as the most industrious 
and nimble-fingered maid, while the tit is, 
a8 all fruit growers know, dreaded for its 
habit of pecking holes near the stem of 
ripening Pears. Even the favourite robin 
redbreast is, at times, rather a nuisance, 
for if it obtains admission into a vinery it 
will soon disfigure a bunch of Grapes. My 
special abomination is the starling, not 
that I can truthfully say that it is, from 
my own observation, dangerous to seeds or 
fruit, but because of its objectionable habit 
of besmirching shrubs. I would be inter¬ 
ested to learn which birds “ H. T. C.” 
considers to be more destructive than the 
sparrow all the year round. 

W. McGuffog. 

Balmae, Kirkcudbright. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Apples, fungus on. —Please inform me 
from what the Apples (Ben’s Red) sent 
herewith are suffering? Is it a disease, 
and, if so, what is the remedy? Is this 
Apple more subject to it than others, as 
for two years it has been similarly 
affected? The others planted near show 
little, if any, signs of this trouble.— 
H. C. J. 

[The Apples sent are suffering from tlie 
brown-rot fungus (Sclerotina fructigena). 
The fungus first attacks the foliage and 
afterwards the fruit. Remove and bum 
at once all affected fruits, and after the 
leaves are down spray the trees with 
Woburn wash, which possesses both 
caustic and fungicidal properties. Spray 
again before the buds burst or early in 
February. Then, after the trees hare 
flowered and the fruit is properly set. 
spray with Bordeaux mixture at half 
strength, and two or three times after¬ 
wards, allowing a fortnight or three weeks 
to elapse between each application. 
When the leaves fall gather up and burn 
them. Any dealer in horticultural sun¬ 
dries will supply the above-named reme¬ 
dies ready for use, all you have to do 
being to mix and dilute as per directions.! 

The use of poisoned grain. — As your 
issue of the 15th ult contains a sugges¬ 
tion that Com poisoned with strychnine 
should be used for destroying sparrows, 
may I be allowed to say that this method 
is not only extremely dangerous (since it 
is impossible to limit the consequences), 
but that it is prohibited by the Food Con¬ 
troller. A Norfolk District Council re¬ 
cently appropriated public funds to pur¬ 
chase Corn and pay a man to poison and 
distribute it. They received a sharp re¬ 
buke from the Ministry of Food, with the 
information that Wheat could not he so 
used without express authority, aud this 
authority they were not prepared to grant. 
—L. Gardiner, Secretary, Royal Society 
for the Protection of Birds. 
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THE WEEK’S WORK. 


OPEN-AIR GARDENING. 

In bloom October 9th. —Clematis (in 
variety), Buddleia variabilis maynifica, 
hardy Fuchsias (in variety ), Jasminum 
officinale affine, Weigelas, Escallonias (in 
variety), Choisya temata, Abelia rupes- 
tt is. Hydrangea puniculata grandiflora, 
Spirua confusa, Spartium junceum, 
Laurustinus, Genista hirsuta, Ceanotlius 
(in variety), Magnolia grandiflora, Caly- 
canthus floridus, Desmodium penduli- 
florum, Lavatera Olbia, Veronicas (in 
variety), Clerodctidron trichotomum, 
Daphne Dauphini, Cdryopteris Mastacan- 
thuSy Hypericums (in variety), Myrtle, 
Solatium jasminoides, Polygonum balds- 
chuanicuni. Wistaria, Altliaus (Hibiscus) 
(in variety), Potentilla arborea, Cistus 
(in variety). Ericas (several), Menzicsias, 
liases (in variety), Tropwolum speeiosum, 
T. tuberosum, Jiomneya Coulteri, Correas, 
Tritomas (in variety), Gladiolus, Ilyacin- 
thus eandieans, Amaryllis Belladonna, 
Colchieums (rose and white), Cyclamen 
hedera-folium, Crocus (species). Anemone 
coronaria, A. japonica (in variety), Paro- 
chetus communis, Saxifraga Fortunei, 
dwarf Campanulas (in variety), Mazus 
Pumilio, Convolvulus mauritanieus, 
Androsaces (in variety), Linarias, Tunica 
Saxifraga, Lithospermums, alpine Phloxes 
(in variety), Hutchinsia alpina, sEthio- 
nema pulchellum, Gypsophilas, Mesem- 
bryanthemums (in variety). Antirrhinum 
Asarina, Dryas octopetala, Sagina glabra. 
Thymus Scrpyllum (in variety), Anthemis 
Kehcayi, Oenotheras (in variety), Fran- 
coas. Potentillas (in variety), Sedum spec- 
labile (in variety), S. Sieboldi, Verbena 
venosa, Pentstemuns (in variety). East 
Lothian Stocks, Tufted Pansies (in 
variety), Gazania splendens, Heliotropes, 
Ageratums, Salvias (in variety), Lava- 
tcras, Lobelia catdinalis (in variety), 
Tradescantia virginica. Plumbago Lar- 
pentw, Erigerons, Scabiosa (in variety). 
Cosmos, Bergamot, Phygelius capensis, 
Statice (in variety), Achilleas, Geums, 
Michaelmas Daisies (in great variety), 
Jieleniums, Helianthus (in variety), liud- 
beckias, Acanthus, Anchusa myosotidi- 
flora, Morina longifolia. Coreopsis grandi¬ 
flora, Cimieifuga simplex, Echinops, 
Jlemerocallis (in variety), Solidagos, 
Artemisia lactiflora, Cyperus longus, 
Senecio tanghutica. Pampas Grasses. 

The week’s work. —Much rain has 
fallen during the past week, accompanied 
by very rough winds. Ou tlie morning of 
the 7th 3 degs. of frost were registered. 
Climbers on walls have again been looked 
over, cutting out dead wood and tying in 
the growths where necessary. Just suffi¬ 
cient ties to keep them in position are all 
that is required. Seeds of alpine and rock 
plants sown in August have germinated 
well. These are now being pricked out 
into boxes filled with finely-sifted sandy 
soil and placed in a cold frame. The cut¬ 
tings of many species and varieties of 
alpine and rock plants inserted in July 
have now made nice plants, and many Of 
the hardier species will be planted in their 
permanent positions at the first favour¬ 
able opportunity ; others less hardy will be 
kept in cold frames throughout the winter 
and planted out early in the spring. 

Herbaceous plants that have exhausted 
the soil should be taken up, and the 
border trenched deeply, incorporating 
plenty of good stable-manure, and wher¬ 
ever it is possible to change the position 
of the various plants it always pays to 
do so. Supposing a large group of Phlox 
has stood two or three years, it will have 
exhausted the soil. The same with Del¬ 
phiniums, Monardas, and Pyrethrums; in 
fact, all strong-growing plants if tneir 
positions are interchanged will grow with 
renewed vigour. In dividing the plants, 
choose the pieces from the outside. 
These can generally be secured with good 
roots. Small divisions are better than 
large split plants, the centres of which 
are generally useless. The earliest- 
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planted Gladioli, having ripened their 
foliage, have been lifted and placed with 
the stems attached in a cool house to dry. 
Before storing them for the winter all off¬ 
sets will be rubbed off and the corms 
graded into different sizes. The latest- 
planted batches are still- in full beauty. 
Pentstemon cuttings in cold frames are 
now well rooted, and an abundance of air 
is admitted on all favourable occasions. 
A good batch of Gazania cuttings has been 
ut in, choosing the smaller shoots which 
ave no flower-buds. These pre inserted 
at about inches apart on a bed of sandy 
soil in a cold frame, and kept close and 
shaded until rooted. As cuttings of 
Tufted Pansies are now plentiful, another 
batch was inserted during the week. 

F. W. Gallop. 

Lit-ford Hall Gardens, Oundle, Northants. 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Strawberry beds.— These should again 
be looked over and the plants relieved of 
recently-produced runners, which, in con¬ 
sequence of so much wet weather, have 
pushed out in great numbers. These, if 
allowed to remain, only weaken the 
crow-ns and serve no good purpose. 
Weeds, w'hich have appeared in abundance 
since the clearing aw T ay of the straw 
mulch, must be given no quarter; there¬ 
fore, hoeing should be persevered with 
whenever the w eather will admit. Young 
plants set out in August also require the 
same attention. Beds containing plants' 
two years and upwards in age should be 
manured the first opportunity after this 
date ? so that autumnal rains may wash 
out its nutritive properties for the benefit 
of the roots of the plants. The manure 
itself may then be lightly worked in by 
pointing during the winter or early spring 
months. It is difficult to advise as to the 
best kind of manure to employ; the best 
way, therefore, is to apply the best ob¬ 
tainable in each individual case. 

Fruit-tree planting. —Whenever pos¬ 
sible, preparations should now' be com¬ 
menced in the way of getting holes opened 
out where the trees are to be planted— 
whether against walls, in the opep 
garden, or orchard. Holes each from 
41 feet to 6 feet in diameter are none too 
large, and the soil should be broken up to 
three spits in depth. The top spit or the 
best of the soil stiould be laid by itself for 
covering the roots with, and in the case 
of choice fruits, such as Apricots, Peaches, 
Cherries, and Plums, the two low-er spits, 
if of unsuitable material, should be taken 
aw'ay and replaced with soil of a better 
quality. The importance of providing 
some tresh loam and calcareous matter for 
stone fruits was mentioned in a previous 
note and will bear repeating again, as it is 
so very essential tor their well-being. 
The last-named, together with the residue 
from the burning of garden refuse, is also 
good for mixing with heavy soils for 
Apples, Pears, and Plums, especially in 
the orchard, where it may not be possible, 
as is often the case, to replace the worst 
of the soil with that of better quality 
Where a point is made of burning the 
season’s accumulation of rubbish every 
winter, there is then a good supply of 
material of this description alw’ays at com¬ 
mand. and for soils of a heavy nature it 
may be liberally employed. The w-orst 
kind of soil to deal with and render suit¬ 
able for fruit growing is that of a light 
sandy nature, to wdiich it is advisable, if 
procurable, to add a good proportion of 
turfy loam (the heavier the better), road- 
sidings, if free from deleterious matter, 
that from main roads being out of the 
question for this very reason, and old 
soil which has been used for Melon grow¬ 
ing and a like purpose. Even a certain 
amount of clay might be used if it is first 
dried and then broken down to a fine con¬ 
dition and mixed with the staple while it 
is in a dry state. This would render a 
‘sandy soil much more retentive, give the 
t«ees a better root hold, w r hile the latter 


would not be so liable to become a prey 
to canker, as is the case when planted in 
such a medium without correctives or ad¬ 
ditions being made to it. In low-lying 
localities due regard must be paid to the 
provision of drainage material to place 
in the bottom of the holes when the sub¬ 
soil is cold and damp, and of drains when 
water is found to gather in the holes after 
they are opened out. 

Bush fruits. —Where new plantations of 
Gooseberries and Currants are to be 
formed the ground should be diberally 
manured and dug at least two spits deep. 
For Raspberries three spits is none too 
great a depth at which to break up the 
soil. Here, again, the soil should be well 
enriched with manure. Long stable- 
manure does" very well for placing under 
the lowermost spit. Where manure is 
none too plentiful, the supply may be 
eked out by using basic slag at the rate 
of I lb. to the square yard for the lower 
spits. 

Coleworts. —A final planting of this 
useful type of Cabbage should take place. 
The Hardy Winter variety is the best to 
plant now, but rather than any spare 
ground should be vacant the London or 
Rosette variety may be used, as there is 
yet time for the plants to make a good 
deal of growth, and even if they do not 
heart in they can be pulled and used as 
Greens or Collards after the turn of the 
year. 

Seakale. —If very early forcing has to 
be done, the forwardest or best ripened of 
the crowuis should be partially lifted out 
of the soil, leaving all the soil adhering to 
the roots. This is best done with a graft 
or draining spade, as it can not only be 
thrust further into the soil than an ordi¬ 
nary spade, but greater leverage power 
can be obtained w r ith it when partly rais¬ 
ing the crowns and' roots. 

Early vinery. —The Vines iflay now be 
pruned and the wounds dressed with 
painter’s knotting or styptic to avert risk 
of bleeding when started again. The 
cleaning of the Vines—i.e., removing loose 
bark and scrubbing the rods with soapy 
water-—should precede the cleansing of the 
structure. A. point should be made of 
doing the latter thoroughly, w r asliing the 
roof glass both inside and out at the same 
time. The rods may then be dressed 
either wijth Gishurst’s compound or some 
approved insecticide, and the walls lime- 
washed. Finally, the surface soil of the 
border should be lightly pricked up and 
taken aw'ay and replaced with rich and 
suitable compost. The foregoing opera¬ 
tions may, pruning excepted, be under¬ 
taken as opportunities present them¬ 
selves. Until the time arrives for start¬ 
ing afresh, wffiich under existing condi¬ 
tions is not likely to be before the year is 
out. it is necessary to keep the house as 
cool as possible. 

Late Peach-houses.— No effort should 
be spared in getting the w’ood thoroughly 
ripened. To this end afford all the air 
possible, and, if it can be allowed, turn 
on a little fire heat also. This would be 
unnecessary if a continuation of fine 
weather could be assured, so that if arti¬ 
ficial heat is at command it is best to 
make use of it. 

Root-pruning. —Where this has to be re¬ 
sorted to in consequence of the more pre¬ 
ferable method of lifting being impractic¬ 
able, in order to bring about a fruitful 
condition in Apple, Pear, and Plum trees, 
a start may at once be made, for the 
earlier it is done the more quickly will 
the trees recover from the operation. One 
half of the roots only should be dealt with 
in one season. For ordinary purposes, 
such as in the case of pyramid and bush 
trees usually grown in gardens, the trench 
should not be opened nearer the stems 
than 3 feet to 3J feet. For trees of 
larger dimensions the spread of the 
branches should be taken as a guide. 
After the ends of the several roots, both 
at the side and under the ball, have been 
pared smooth, the trench should be re- 
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fille<l, and, if available, some loam. of a 
fibrous nature mixed with the staple as the 
work proceeds to encourage the formation 
of fibrous roots. If the ball—more parti¬ 
cularly the lower portion of it—is found 
to be dry, do not hesitate to afford a good 
soaking of water when the filling in is 
complete, mulching afterwards to exclude 
frost. V 

Cucumbers. —Plants in bearing and 
those commencing to fruit will now re¬ 
quire careful treatment. Less overhead 
syringing must be done, unless it should 
be on a particularly bright morning, when 
the leaves will appreciate a good dewing 
over with tepid water. When dull, syring¬ 
ing of the foliage is best omitted and the 
necessary amount of humidity imparted by 
the damping of floors and border surfaces. 
Watering, too, will need more care, and 
the water used should always be tepid. 
When necessary to ventilate, make a point 
of closing early, shutting in as much solar 
warmth as possible with a view to econo¬ 
mising fire neat. Attend to tne stopping 
and training in of young growths ana re¬ 
move the mder leaves as may be neces¬ 
sary, or before they become infested with 
red-spider. Soot-water sprinkled on the 
floor in the afternoon or evening, or a 
little guano, will create a healthy atmo¬ 
sphere and serve to counteract this insect 
foe. A steady night temperature of 
67 dtbgs. to 70 clegs., and 75 degs. by day 
is now requisite. The bottom heat should 
not !>e less than 80 degs. Unless fire heat 
can be afforded, it is useless to think of 
growing Cucumbers during the winter. 

A. W. 


seasons, for if performed in one, the severe 
check might permanently cripple a large 
specimen. Such a tree should have a 
trench cut round one half now, leaving the 
remaining portion till the following season. 

Currants and. Gooseberries, —As soon 
as the leaves have all fallen, these should 
first be pruned and then well sprayed with 
some effective insecticide to clear the trees 
of any insect pests.that may have found 
a home there. The old mulchings and 
loose soil should be removed to a depth 
of 2 inches or 3 inches, especially round 
the stems, where the larvm are usually 
very plentiful. A good dressing of quick¬ 
lime should then do given, the bushes 
dusted with it, and the old soil replaced 
by fresh compost, which should be trodden 
firmly. The bushes should be syringed 
once or twice during the winter and spring, 
and a sharp look out kept for any signs or 
caterpillars. 

Late Grapes. —The latest varieties are 
now ripe, and the chief object is to keep 
them in good condition for as long a period 
as possible. The atmospheric tempera¬ 
ture at night must not be less than 
50 degs. During fine, bright weather it 
may rise to 70 aegs. or 75 degs. during 
the day, provided tne ventilators are open 
at the top and bottom of the house. 
Whenever there is evidence of moisture in 
the outdoor atmosphere the front ventila¬ 
tors are kept closed. Unless water is 
absolutely necessary to the roots it should 
be withheld, but even when necessary it 
must not be applied in excessive quantity, 
and only given on fine mornings, when 
air can be freely admitted to prevent 
moisture condensing on the fruits. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Root pruning is a necessary operation 
in the case of trees making very strong 
growth, in order to bring them into q 
fruitful condition. In many gardens may 
be seen fruit-trees making gross growth 
yet bearing very little or no fruit. Such 
trees require root pruning, and the present 
is the best time for doing so. If this is 
carried out early in the autumn the roots 
have time to recover from the check, and, 
as the soil is still warm, they start grow¬ 
ing at once, the trees thereby to a great 
extent getting re-established before severe 
weather sets in. In the case of young 
trees that are growing too strqugly and 
not bearing fruit the best plan is to trans¬ 
plant them, such removal checking at once 
the exuberant growth which young trees 
frequently exhibit for a few years after 
l>eing budded or grafted. With older 
trees transplanting is not advisable. In 
root pruning, before taking out the neces¬ 
sary trench, be careful to see if the soil is 
in a moist condition, and if it is not give 
a good watering and wait a few days. If 
this precaution is not taken, it will prob¬ 
ably be found that most of the soil will 
crumble away in reaching the stronger 
roots, and this would cause the tree to 
suffer a greater check than is advisable. 
Take out a trench at a distance of 4 feet 
from the base of the trunk, and cut all 
roots found in the trench. Afterwards 
gradually work away the soil towards the 
stem wdth a garden fork quite down to the 
drainage, preserving all fibrous roots and 
tracing to their origin all thong-like, fibre¬ 
less roots which cause the excessive wood 
growth. Search well under the ball of 
soil, as tap-roots often penetrate straight 
dow r n into the subsoil. Cut well back all 
such roots, making an upward, sloping 
cut, so that the new roots that will be 
formed may be encouraged to grow 
towards the surface. Return the soil to 
the trench, making it quite firm about the 
roots, and lay out evenly all roots with 
the points trending upwards. If con¬ 
sidered necessary, a few inches of fresh soil 
may be put on the surface as an en¬ 
couragement to keep the roots there. 
Should the weather remain dry for long 
afterwards, it may be necessary to water 
the trees thus treated. When extra large 
trees require this treatment it is advis¬ 
able to extend the operation over tw’o 


Celery. —During the last few days the 
plants have again been attacked by the 
Celery-maggot. Every means is taken to 
eradicate this as speedily as possible. 
Hand-picking is the most effective method 
at this season, picking off those leaves 
which are worst affected and pinching 
others w'ith the thumb and finger which 
are only slightly attacked. It has been 
found necessary here to give the late 
plantings a thorough watering, and in all 
cases l>efore any earthing-up is done care 
should be taken that tne roots are 
thoroughly moistened. Take the earliest 
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batches, but a small quantity of soil, 
broken up finely, should be placed about 
the plants at intervals of about ten days. 

Winter Greens. —A few late plants may 
still be put out on vacant ground, and 
provided the winter is not too severe 
these will prove useful later. The earliest 
planted Brassicas have all made good 

G rowth. Stir the soil occasionally and 

raw a little up to any plants that need 
it. Remove all decaying foliage so that 
air and light may reach the plants. 

French and Runner Beans have never 
been more plentiful, and most of the plants 
are still in full bearing. French Beans 
which w r ere sown on a w’arm border for 
fruiting late are just coming into bearing. 
These will be protected by placing a tem¬ 
porary frame-work over them with old 
spare lights thereon. A further covering 
of mats wull be provided at night when 
severe frosts are likely to occur; and good 
crops are expected until the beginning of 
November. Frost may now occur any 
night or morning; therefore, every pre¬ 
caution should be taken to guard against 
injury therefrom. 

Autumn Cauliflowers should be carefully 
protected, covering the curds with the 
foliage being sufficient at the present time 
to ward off a few' degrees of frost; but, as 
time goes on, some other protection will 
be necessary. A good plan is to lift as 
many plants as possible when the heads 
are formed, and place them in convenient 
batches for protecting. Tne plants 
should be lifted carefully, and placed, 
within 15 inches of each other, in trenches, 
made sufficiently deep to allow a few 
inches of the stem to be covered with soil 


Great care must be taken to retain as 
much soil about the roots as possible. If 
the ground is dry, the plants should be 
copiously watered as eacn row is planted. 
The w ork should be done as soon as the 
heads are formed, or the crop may be 
injured by frost before the covering is 
applied. If these directions are carefully 
attended to the supply wdll be maintained 
for some considerable time after the 
ordinary crop is over. Recently-planted 

Cabbages are growing freely. The hoe ' 
is used as frequently as possible, both to 
aerate the soil and to keep down w f eeds, 
w'hich still continue to be a source of 
trouble. Complete the lifting of all Let¬ 
tuce and Endive growing in the open, and 
place them in unheated frames or some 
other suitable structure as soon as pos¬ 
sible. 

Parsley. —Plants growing in frames for 
wunter supplies should have the leaves 
picked closely now in order to encourage 
fresh growth before the season is too far 
advanced. It is a mistake to allow' the 
leaves to become crowded at this season, 
even if not required for use. The same 
remark applies to Parsley in the open 
garden which may have become over¬ 
grown. F. W. (*. 


SCOTLAND. 

Zonal Pelargoniums. —Plants intended 
for winter flowering should by this time 
be under cover. Before placing them 
under glass all decaying foliage should be 
removed, and if blooms are not now 
wanted the buds ma^’ be removed for the 
last time. For winter blooming it is 
much better to grow r good batches of 
certain colours rather than to strive after 
a collection. For example, a good scarlet 
or a good white, from which quantities of 
flowers may be cut are. when grown in 
sufficient numbers, much more useful in 
every w’ay than a few T plants of many dif¬ 
ferent varieties, interesting as a collec¬ 
tion is. Winter-flowering Zonal Pelar¬ 
goniums require a maximum of light, and 
ought, therefore, to be given the l>est 
possible position. Watering must be in 
careful hands—any excess in this respect 
resulting in the buds damping. Single 
varieties are the best for winter flowering. 

Other winter-flowering plants which 
have been grown during the summer in 
cool houses or in pits or frames may now 
be given a slightly higher temperature. 
Such things may include Libonia flori- 
bunda, Justicias, Pentas rosea, fibrous- 
rooted Begonias, Centropogon, and 
plants of a similar character. When 
there is no special need of an exception¬ 
ally high temperature in the stove, these 
plants will do very well in that house. 
Any plants in the stove which need a 
greater heat than those mentioned may 
be put at the warmest end ; and if there is 
a division in the house the temperature of 
each section can be regulated so that 
plants introduced from cooler places may 
not be unduly rushed on in their earlier 
stages. 

Plant* for forcing, such as Dielytra 
spectabilis, Hoteia japonica, Solomon’s 
Seal, and Funkias, may now be potted up. 
Plenty of pot room ought to be given, 
and when home-grown clumps are used 
the best of those available should be 
selected. Let the drainage be free, and 
pot firmly. Stand the pots at the foot of 
a wall, or, better still, in cold frames, 
W’here these can- be spared, until root 
action begins. There is nothing gained 
by being in a hurry to get the plants to 
w'ork, and when forcing begins let the heat 
given be moderate at first with a gradual 
increase. In the case of Hoteia japonica, 
especially, plenty of water is necessary, 
and when the soil is fully occupied by 
roots it is a good plan to stand the pots 
in saucers of water in order to keep the 
plants from flagging during sunny days. 

Herbaceous Calceolarias.— These, now in 
5-inch pots will henceforth be better in 
their winter quarters. An excellent plaw 
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will be a shelf in a house to which heat is 
not applied save in frosty weather. 
Watering, of course, must be attended to 
as becomes necessary, although in such a 
place as that indicated the plants will not 
dry rapidly. A look out snould be kept 
for aphis, and to prevent this an occa¬ 
sional vaporising will be of service. When 
arranging the Calceolarias in their winter 
quarters some plants may be observed 
which are inclined to throw up flower- 
spikes. These may l>e discarded, for any 
blooms produced will be out of season, 
while if pinched back the plant is never 
afterwards a success. 


Cinerarias, Primulas, and Cyclamens for 

early flowering will now need more atten¬ 
tion. All of them ought to l>e kept as near 
the glass a§ possible, and in the case of 
Cinerarias a strict watch must be kept for 
aphis, which should be dealt with promptly 
whenever it makes its appearance. 

Cuttings. —The usual quantities of cut¬ 
tings of such things as Pelargoniums are 
not being put in this autumn, and such as 
are required have been taken. Where 
these are grown, should there be any 
scarcity of cuttings, a few boxes can be 
filled with old plants at a later date. 
These, either cut back or permitted to re¬ 
main at full length, will provide plenty of 
material in spring with which to make up 
the deficiency. Cuttings of Sweet-scented 
Pelargoniums have also been put in, and ] 
now attention is being given to Paris 
Daisies, both the single variety and the 
double Mrs. Sanders. It is at times diffi¬ 
cult to procure the right sort of cuttings 
from the latter fine Marguerite, but it will 
he found that by cutting back a few plants, 
lifting them, and potting them, they will, 
if wintered in a frame, throw plenty of 
good shoots for spring propagation. 
Afterwards Calceolarias and Pentstemons 
will be dealt with, and when these have 
gone in, Tufted Pansies will be attended 
to. The later these last are put in, the 
better I think is the result in the way of 
fine sturdy plants in spring. 

Wall fruit. —Ripening crops upon walls 
are being attended to daily. There are at 
this season always some fruits which re¬ 
quire to be gathered. Despite the sun¬ 
less nature of the weather during the past 
few weeks, ripening has not been inter¬ 
fered with to any extent. Peaches are 
finishing remarkably well, alike in respect 
of colour, size, and flavour. Royal George 
and Stirling Castle are heavily cropped, 
and Dvmond is almost equally satisfac¬ 
tory, although the last will be a trifle later 
than usual in ripening. As the supply in 
the meantime keeps pace with the de¬ 
mand, the fact that Dvmond is a little late 
is all to the good, as it will prolong the 
season for some time. Among Nectarines, 
the outstanding variety has been Hum¬ 
boldt. These are always rather a pre¬ 
carious crop in our climate, but, given a 
little sun shortly, the fruits will finish 
well. Among Plums, Coe’s Golden Drop 
and Reine Claude do Bavay bring up the 
rear of the season. Pears and Apples are 
being picked as is needful. 

Melons. —The latest fruits are now 
ripening, and water is entirely withheld. 
Too much moisture now may result in 
cracking; and, when finishing, the fruits 
require plenty of air. Free ventilation is 
given both by day and night, except when 
the thermometer indicates a sharp fall in 
the temperature overnight. 


Carrots. —In the course of the week 
maincrop Carrots have been lifted and 
stored. It is a mistake to leave this crop 
in the ground too long, for, especially ;f 
the weather l>e wet at this time, the roots 
arc apt to split. When this happens, not 
only is the keeping of the Carrots inter¬ 
fered with, but they are liable to deteri¬ 
orate in flavour. When dried, it is 
customary to store them in a cool shed in 
layers—a layer of Carrots and a layer of 
sand alternately. In such a place the 
roots keep well. 

Beet. —Until stopped by rain, some pro 
gross was also nirfde' with thfL Ifting of 
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the crop of Beet. If delayed too long the 
roots are apt to be earthy when cooked 
and of inferior flavour. Pre-eminent dur¬ 
ing the present season is Cheltenham 
Green Ton a variety which in this dis¬ 
trict is seldom seen ; but which is certainly 
worth growing. When the crop is lifted, 
storing is done on similar lines as in the 
case of Carrots. The leaves of Beet ought 
to be twisted off, and in order to prevent 
fracture of the roots they ought to be 
eased up with the fork before being pulled. 
The leaves of Beet are rich in potash, so 
that they may be kept in a handy place 
and dug in when occasion arises, rather 
than be sent to the rot-heap. 

Cabbages. —With the putting out of a 
batch of Enfield Market from the second 
sowing made, Cabbage planting has been 
completed for the season. Those already 
out, of other varieties, were looked 
through, and the few blanks which may 
always lie expected were made good. The 
wet state of the soil has prevented the hoe 


being run between the lines, but this will 
be done as soon as the ground becomes 
sufficiently dry. The plants left in the 
beds from which these were lifted have 
been slightly thinned, and if the winter 
frosts are not too severe they will be valu¬ 
able in the early spring to provide a suc¬ 
cession to those planted at this time. 

Potato lifting. —The weather of late 
has been unfavourable for Potato lifting, 
but all the maincrop varieties grown in the 
garden have been got up. The crop is 
good and even, there being a gratifying 
absence of disease—only about half-a- 
dozen slightly infected , tubers being ob¬ 
served. There were no exceptionally 
large samples; but, on the other hand, 
there was a total absence of very small 
tubers. Late Potatoes, hitherto promis¬ 
ing, give symptoms of disease on the 
haulm, which will be cut over when the 
conditions are more favourable. 

W. McGuffog. 

Bahnac Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 


SPECIAL REDUCED PRICES 



EARLY SCOTCH SEED POTATOES. 

BEES Ltd. are now com¬ 
pleting lifting and grading, 
and find crops heavier and 
cleaner than usual. Instead of 
putting this extra profit into 
their own pockets they are 
reducing prices to customers. 

All orders placed before this 
date will be executed at the 
following prices. Send your 
order at once and save money. 

i Special Terms to Allotment 
Societies. 

Epicure (Scotch). An old favourite which produces very heavy 
crops, and has tubers of good size ready to lift very early ... 

Eclipse (Scotch). Splendid white round, very early, shallow 

eyes, good cooker. 

Eclipse. Once grown in Yorkshire . 

Sharpe’s Express (Scotch). A great favourite, very early; 

smooth skin, heavy cropper. 

Sharpe’s Express. Once grown in Lincolnshire . 

Sir John Llewellyn (Lines.) First class in evory way . 

British Queen (Scotch). Remarkably fine, both as regards 
cropping and cooking qualities. A superb second early; 

koeps well. 

British Queen. Once grown in Lincolnshire. 

Pioneer (Scotch). A greatly improved second early ; first-class 

cooker and cropper . 

IMMUNE SEED POTATOES. 

Bees Ltd. are licensed by the Board of Agriculture to supply 
varieties suitable for planting in districts allected with Black 
Scab or Wart Disease. 

King George (Scotch). Although generally classed as a second 
early, this variety when grown from sprouted seed is ready 
for lifting as early os “ Sharpe’s Express ” or “ Epicure.” 

It is an excellent cropper, does well everywhere, especially 
on medium and heavy soils. Owing to first early immune 
sorts being practically unprocurable, “King George” is in 

great domand as a first early. . 

Great Scot (Scotch). Second early, immense cropper, fine quality 
and flavour. Keep as well as a main crop, strongly recom¬ 
mended. 

Great Scot (Lincolnshire seed) . 

The Al(y (Scotch). A second early immune variety with tubes of 
flno quality and shape, heavy cropper . 

(An excellent set of three potatoes for infected areas would bo 
“King George,” “Great Scot,” and “Lochar” or “Templar.” 

Prices of main crop sorts will be quoted later.) 

Cost of Carriage. 

The above prices include cost of bags. ^ If carriage is to bo prepaid, please remit as under:— 

Up to 50 miles 

„ 100. 

„ 200 . 

Over 200 ,, 

(To ascertain distance from Liverpool to your Htation look up passenger fare in time-table, which 
is calculated at about Id. per mile. Thus, if ordinary passenger fare is between 4/3 and 8/4, the 
distance will be between 51 and 100 miles). 

Shallots. 11b. 1 / 2 . 3 libs. 3/-, 71bs. 5/9, l41b«. 10/6 Carriage pakl. 

Onion Sets. H*>- 2 / 6 , 21 bs. 4/8, 8lb«. 6/e, 41bs. 8/e, 51ba. 10/e Carriage paid. 

BEES Ltd., 175 b Mill St., Liverpool. 
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14lbs. 

Tibs. - 
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STORING BEE APPLIANCES. 

A few timely hints will be useful on the 
subject of storing away bee apparatus for 
the winter. After the shallow frames have 
been extracted and cleaned by the bees 
they should be scraped clear of all brace 
comb and propolis. It is best to do this in 
a cool or cold place or outside. Never use 
water, which makes the propolis sticky. 
When it is dry and cold it comes off very 
easily on being scraped with the back edge 
of a knife or a painter’s scraping-tool. Do 
not let the bits scraped off get about on 
tables or underfoot, for they will become 
annoyingly and amazingly .ubiquitous. 
Sheets of newspaper to work on are con¬ 
venient and cleanly. Do not wash metal 
ends, but scrape them also. Treat shallow 
frame crates, spare brood-boxes, and hives 
similarly.- Any shallow frames uncleaned 
by bees should be placed in a crate by 
themselves and wrapped in a double thick¬ 
ness of paper. Washing, except after 
some disease, is usually not necessary. 
Full section-boxes should be scraped be¬ 
fore storing, too. Put everything away so 
as to be as safe from dust, moths, flies, 
spiders, etc., as can be. To wrap each 
crate up in newspaper and ready fitted for 
another year Is a tidy and clean plan, and 
contributes to time-saving in the future. 
The smoker should also be thoroughly 
cleaned, outside and in. I have always 
found newspaper a most useful agent in 
the tidying-up process at this time of year. 

Bee apparatus of any kind which Is left 
41 knocking about ” will be in the way of 
somebody, will probably get damaged, and 
will thereby certainly deteriorate in 
strength and appearanee. With ordinary 
foresight and care in such Obvious ways as 
these hints suggest, bee appliances will 
last for many years, even without the need 
of repair. B. R. H. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

July swarms. — I take your paper regu¬ 
larly on account of the Bee notes therein, 
and shall be obliged if you would explain 
what is wrong with one of my hives. Two 
small swarms were put together into a 
W.B.C. hive at end of July, and two 
10-inch frames of honey were put in to give 
them a start. On examining them at end 
of August, a quantity of dead bees was 
found at bottom of hive and little or no 
honey in frames. As the honey flow dur¬ 
ing August has been very poor, do you 
think the bees would die tor starvation? 
My other stocks are strong and well, but 
in one or two hives very little honev is in 
the combs of the July swarms. Would 
you suggest feeding on candy all the 
winter?— (Pte.) Louis G. Ford. 

[It Is impossible to answer your letter 
quite fully from the data xirovidefl. Your 
two July-united swarms, after hiving, 
should have been plentifully fed to be¬ 
come one stock of any value, even though 
you gave them two 10-ineh frames of 
honey. It appears to us as if the bees 
were hived without a queen, for you do 
not mention the presence either of any 
brood or young bees, both of which in a 
month from hiving should have been 
plentiful. Swarms always get to work 
very quickly, and a queen, ordinarily, will 
commence laying at once. The dead bees 
also point to queenlessness. That July 
swarms need much attention in feeding is 
deduced from the old adage, which says: 

“ A swarm of bees in July 
Is w r orth a butterfly.” 

Therefore, feed, and make them worth 
more. With regard to the other July 
swarms, if only little honey be observable, 
feed with candy all venter, but commence 
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their syrup feeding in spring as soon as 
the weather allows, in order to stimulate 
the queen to lay. This is likely to make 
her stock numerically strong enough for 
the honey season. We expect you have 
read our notes (September 29th, 1917) on 
the best method of giving candy. In in¬ 
troducing it, operate quickly, so as to let 
in as little cold air as possible on to the 
cluster. Tactful watching and care will 
in any case be necessary.] 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

The Crape-flower (Lagerstrcemia indica) 
(C. Louch). —You should not put all the 
eggs into one basket. Seeing you have 
several plants of the Crape-plant, we 
should advise you to try one or two against 
a south wall in a mixture of rough peat 
and sand, and to which a little good loam 
has been added. Remove the natural soil 
if unsuitable, see that good drainage is 
given, and fill up with the mixture of soil 
given above. Seeing that the plant, as 
recently mentioned in our pages, does well 
in. the neighbourhood of London, we see 
no reason why it should not succeed with 
you in Hampshire. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Ceanothus, pruning (E. Bonteiii) .—If 
you wish to keep the growth of the Ceano¬ 
thus close to the wall you should cut the 
shoots hard back in the spring. You can 
lease yourself as to how far you cut it 
ack, but the harder you prune it the 
closer will it be to the wall. It requires 
to be cut hard back every spring. A hard 
winter will do this, but after a mild winter 
only the soft tips of the shoots are killed. 

Propagating Lavender (C . A. G. iir.).— 
This is best propagated by taking slips 
from the old bushes. These should be 
rowths with several twigs, and a woody 
ase from 6 inches to 8 inches in length, 
and should be pulled off the bush, not 4 cut, 
for by so doing a heel is secured, which 
induces the slip to form roots at an earlier 
date than if its base had been cleanly cut 
with a knife. The best time for effecting 
this method of propagation is during the 
month of October. The slips may be 
lanted in furrows 3 inches deep, the 
ottom of which is covered with a layer of 
road-grit, and should be made firm in the 
soil. The next season they may be trans¬ 
planted to their permanent positions. 

FRUIT. 

Pears cracked ( E. P. S. and W. R.).— 
The cracked condition of the Pears you 
send is due to a fungus known as Fusicla- 
dium pirinum. The remedy is to spray 
the tree with a wash containing sulpnate 
of iron in addition to caustic soda, such as 
that designated Woburn wash. Do this 
as soon as the tree has been pruned and 
the soil beneath it cleared of rubbish. 
Then, before the buds burst, when the tree 
has flowered and the fruit has set, and 
again in from two to three weeks after¬ 
wards, spray with Woburn-Bordeaux mix¬ 
ture. Use both insecticides according to 
the directions sent with them. Impos¬ 
sible to name with any certainty from the 
imperfect specimens you send us. 

VEGETABLES. 

Tomatoes cracking (J . R. The 

cracking of fruit of any kind when ripen¬ 
ing is generally due to an excess of mois¬ 
ture in the saii when the crop is finishing. 
In some cases this may have been brought 
into greater prominence by previous dry¬ 
ness causing a tightness of the skin. It is 
a good plan to give Tomatoes a good top¬ 
dressing just when the fruits begin to 
ripen. This enables the plants to finish 
off the fruit properly without any special 
aid from the waterpot beyond what is 
necessary for the well-being of the plant. 

Tomatoes diseased ( SJcisdon ).—Your 
Tomatoes have been attacked by the same 
disease as affects Potatoes, due to the cold, 


wet weather we have lately had. The cul¬ 
tivation of Tomatoes in the open air is very 
risky, as in but few seasons can a satis¬ 
factory crop be had. All the diseased 
fruits should be at once gathered and 
burned. We should also advise you to 
gather all the remaining fruits, even if 
only partly coloured, and lay them on a 
shelf in tne greenhouse, where they will 
ripen sufficiently to come in useful for 
cooking. 

SHORT REPLIES. 

Subscriber. —In an exposed position we 
doubt your being able to keep the Snap¬ 
dragons, more especiallv if we have a 
severe winter. Your best way will be to 
raise a fresh batch from seed in the com¬ 
ing spring. Novice. —The only way is to 

dress the walks with a weed killer. We 
use nothing else in our roads through the 
grounds, and have no trouble with the 

weeds.- Trent. —Ytour best plan will be 

to procure the catalogue of a leading 
grower and make your own selection. The 
Polvantha Roses can be had as standards, 
half standards, and dwarfs. ' 


STAKES OP PLANTS AND FRTJTT8. 

Names of plants — J. F. G. Caldecott.— 
1, Eupatorium riparium; 2, Polygonum 
baldschuanicum; 3, Aster acris, so far as 
we can judge from the poor specimens you 

send to us.- Robt. Greening. —Without 

flowers or seed pods, and judging by the 
shoots you send us, your specimen is 
Fuchsia procumbens. 

Names of fruits.—//. R. S., Portche&tcr. 
—Pears: 1, Duchess d’Angouleme; 2, 
Louise Bonue of Jersey; 3, Autumn Nelis; 

4, Beurre Bose.- L. M. BeadneU.— 

Apples; 1, May he Waltham Abbey 
Seedling, should like to see later on; 2, 
Annie Elizabeth, a late Apple, will keep 

to Christmas. - W. M .— Pear Baronne 

de Mello, so far as we can say from lialf- 

decaved specimens.- -S. S. —Apples: 

No. 1 A, Newton Wonder: No. 1 B, Annie 
Elizabeth.— — P. If. G. Filleul .— Apples: 
15, Eeklinville Seedling; 16, Norfolk Stone 
Pippin; 18, Probably’ Blenheim, should 
like to see again, as you send two totally 
distinct Apples under this number; 20, 
Norfolk Bearer; 21, Not recognised. 

Pears: 1, 2, 3, Specimens insufficient.- 

A. Y. L .— Pear Louise Bonne of Jersey. 

- Dunbar Murray. —Pears: 1, Glou 

Morceau; 2, Beurre d’Amaulis; 3, 
Baronne de Mello; 4, Pitmaston Duchess; 

5, Beurre Superfin; 6 and 7, Specimens 

insufficient.- 0. L.— Apples : 1, Peas- 

f pod’s Nonsuch; 2, King of the Pippins. 

'ery handsome fruits in both cases.- 

11. Y. C. —Apples: 1, Cox’s Pomona; 2, 
Golden Noble; 3, Golden Spare; 4, Lane’s 

Prince Albert.- C. H. T. —Apples: 1, 

Eeklinville; 2, Bramley’s; 3, Warner's 
King; 4, Red or Winter Hawthornden. 

- E. Broun .— Apples: 1, Mincball Crab; 

2, Waltham Abbey Seedling; 3, Cellini; 4, 

Norfolk Beaufin.- J. B. W .—Pears: 1, 

Souvenir de C’ongres; 2, Durondeau. 
Apples: 3, Wellington; 4, King of the 
Pippins.- K. Ireland. —Apples: I, Nor¬ 

folk Beaufin; 2, Lord Suffield; 3, Emperor 

Alexander; 4, The Queen.- II. S.— 

Apples: 1, Peasgood’s Nonsuch; 2, King 
of the Pippins: 3, Cox’s Orange; 4, 
Ribston.—— J. IF. L. —Pears: 1, Marie 
Louise; 2, Louise Bonne; 3, Beurre Bose: 

4, Vicar of Winkfield. - A. E. /.— 

Apples: 1, Alfriston; 2, Blenheim; 3, 

Cellini; 4, Mere de Menage.- II. R. M. 

—Pears: 1, Beurre Clairgeau*; 2, Marie 
Louise. Apples: 3, Wellington- 4, Nor¬ 
folk Beaufin. - J. Bancroft .— Fears; 1, 

Duchess d’Angouleme; 2, Jersey Cratioli. 
Before sending fruits for name, kindly 

read our rules to correspondents.- 

F. B. B .— Apple Queen Caroline. - 

Rev. T. IF. Martyn. —Pear Beurre Hardy. 
- Donnybrook. —Bergamotte d’Automne. 


Royal Horticultural Society’s Fruit 
Show. —We regret that owing to want of 
space we are compelled to hold over our 
report of the fruit show till our next issue. 
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NOTES OP THE WEEK. 

The 8and Verbena (Abronia umbellata). 
—I am pleased to know from the note in 
Gardening for October 13th, page 553, 
fhat this has survived the winter in Beds. 
The free, sandy soil has helped it no 
doubt. It is to me a most graceful plant, 
and I will now leave my plants to face 
the winter in the hope they will flower 
earlier and better in the coming year.—W. 

Hardy Fuohstas at 8t. Mary's Isle, 
Kirkcudbright .—One of the numerous 
features in the gardens at St. Mary’s Isle, 
Kirkcudbright, is the hardy Fuchsia. 
Among the many sorts are F. gracilis, F. 
Riccartoni, and one or two other named 
varieties, a number of the plants being 
seedlings from these, raised by the late 
>Ir. James Jeffrey. Some of these seed¬ 
lings are of considerable beauty, but all 
are of much the same colour.—S. A. 

Hardy Fuchsias. —A wet autumn ap¬ 
pears to suit the hardy Fuchsias. This 
season they have been unusually fine and 
have made better growth and flowered 
better than usual. In gardens where they 
are liable to suffer in winter a good place 
should be given them. I have here one 
bush of F. Riccartoni which does very 
well, and in but few winters is cut down 
to the ground. Another plant of the same 
sort, about five yards away and in what 
appears to be a more sheltered place, is 
badly cut every season.— Dumfries. 

Abella sinensis at 8t. Mary’s Isis.— 

This can be grown fairly well in favoured 
districts in Scotland when a warm wall 
ean be given it. Recently I noted a good 
piece at St. Mary’s Isle, Kirkcudbright, 
this being planted in a narrow border and 
trained up the gable of the stove. The 
nearness of the hot-water pipes makes all 
the difference, and the plant blooms well. 
Not only are the rosy-white terminal 
blooms attractive in themselves, but when 
these drop, the sepals, turning purple, re¬ 
main bright for some time. I find that A. 
sinensis is of more value for cool green¬ 
house work than out-of-doors.—W. McG. 

Chrysanthemum Mme. C. Desgranges.— 

Although there are many and ever-in¬ 
creasing numbers of early - flowering 
Chrysanthemums, it Is interesting to note 
that Mme. C. Desgranges has. not been 
altogether superseded. With the possible 
exception of Sceur Melanie, the variety Is 
perhaps the sole survivor of the pioneers 
of the autumn-flowering Chrysanthe¬ 
mums. Introduced in the early seventies 
of last century, it is still pretty exten¬ 
sively grown, its chief value now being 
for early work under glass. The yellow 
form, G. Wermig, is equally good in Its 
way; and so, too, is the- ISss-known red¬ 
dish variety, Nellie Blick.—W. McG. 

Primroses under glass —The shortage 
of bulbs from Holland is leading many 
people who have greenhouses to look to 
home supplies in order to find blossoms 
for spring. One of the commonest is the 
Primrose, which, with a little manage¬ 
ment, may be had in bloom weeks before 
those out-of-doors open. Whether it be 
but the common woodland sort or some 
of tho pretty hybrids, they are worth the 
little trouble needed. A few clumps 
should be potted in the late autumn, put 
into cold frames, where air must be ad¬ 
mitted, until well" flh in the nbw. year, 
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after which it only requires a little gentle 
warmth to have them in bloom.—W ood- 
bastwick. 

Vltls inconstant falling. — I fancy 
“ W. D., Bexhill,” page 547, supplies the 
answer to his query as to V. inconstans 
falling. I had at one time much the same 
difficulty with Ivy, which did not climb as 
it ought to have done. The reason was 
that the wall against which the Ivy was 
planted was cement-washed on the upper 
half, and as soon as the plant reached 
that part of the wall it died back, or, If it 
grew, the growths did not adhere to the 
cement-washed wall. The acid in the 
cement was deadly to the adhering roots 
of the plant, but as its effects passed 
away, the Ivy did well. As “ W. D.” 
tells us that his house is covered with 
cement-plaster, it is almost certain that 
the acid is responsible. No doubt, after 
the wall Is weathered and the active % pro¬ 
perties of the acid pass away, the climber 
will succeed.—W. McG. 

Rose Marls Van Houtts.— Vexed by 
many Dog Briers coming up *in a large 
group of this lovely Rose, I put in this 
day (October 11th) a batch of stout cut¬ 
tings, each 12 inches or so long, with a 
heel. Having a bed free of Carnations 
just out of bloom, I gave it to the cut¬ 
tings, the soil free, burnt ashes and earth, 
a complete contrast from the soil usually 
advised for Roses. I hope they will make 
good plants in a year from date. I 
should in any case get rid of the nuisance 
of the Brier. The Brier is quite right in 
the hedgerow. The shoots chosen were 
those half ripened. A handful of sand 
was put at |the (base otf each cutting. 
Nothing more will be done with them 
until the little shoots arise in spring try¬ 
ing to flower. The blooms should be 
nipped off constantly so as to throw 
strength into the plants that should flower 
In early autumn. A bed In the full sun 
is glvqn to the Rose cuttings, which are 
put in where we want a permanent bed 
of this Rose.—W. 

Anemone Wanda.— A “ Border Gar¬ 
dener” says:— 

This is not quite so satisfactory as 
to long life as Anemone apennina. I 
am speaking with a long experience, 
and also as the result of many In¬ 
quiries made In gardens where this 
gem among early flowers Is much 
prized. In numbers of instances this 
Windflower lives for a few years and 
then dies gradually—not all the plants 
together. I have found that this is 
quite a common thing in gardens in 
the north. 

[In the south it is the contrary, thriving 
in various soils, test in those that arc 
sandy. It is well to let it alone — i.e., put 
it into a border where not disturbed. On 
the other hand, I have not succeeded in 
establishing it in meadow Grass in which 
the Apennine Windflower grows and in¬ 
creases. Anemone blanda is a far more 
precious plant from its early and pro¬ 
longed bloom, and for its great variety 
of good colour .— W.] 

The Sea Buckthorn (Hippophae rham- 
noides).—Among the numerous shrubs 
conspicuous in autumn by reason of their 
bright-coloured fruits, the Sea Buckthorn 
is very noticeable, not alone by reason of 
its wealth of berries, bpt by Its growipg 


in barren places where little else will 
thrive, and by its frtiit being retained .for 
many months. It is a native shrub or 
sometimes a tree 20 feet or more high, 
with narrow, silvery leaves, and is con¬ 
spicuous on some parts of the coast, occu¬ 
pying positions of considerable exposure, 
but little beyond high-water mark. It 
often suckers freely, and propagation can 
be effected by detaching the suckers. It 
is necessary to propagate from both fruit¬ 
ing and non-fruiting bushes, as male and 
female flowers are borne by different 
plants, and to obtain fruit it is essential 
that examples of both sexes should be 
planted together. As a rule, the propor¬ 
tion should be six or seven female plants 
to one male. When grown from seed, 
the plants ought to be kept in nursery 
quarters until they flower, so that too 
great a number of male plants is not used. 
The flowers may be looked for In May, 
when the new leaves are developing.—D. 

Xanthooeras serbifolla.— In common 
with a number of otheu $brubs, this has 
fruited more freely than usual this year, 
for its fruiting has been recorded from 
many gardens. Allied to the Horse Chest¬ 
nut, in some respects there is a similarity 
between the fruits pf the two genera, 
though the absence of spines and the 
more oval fruits of the Xanthoceras are 
clearly defined points of difference. When 
the fruits break open, too, it is seen that 
those of the Xanthoceras contain 
numerous seeds, which are usually less 
than } an Inch in diameter, whilst those of 
i the Horse Chestnut are, of course, few r in 
number, and large. It is a native of 
China, and has been grown in European 
gardens for about fifty years, although it 
cannot be said to be a common shrub. In 
the sotth and south-west counties it suc¬ 
ceeds as a bush in the open, but in many 
other parts it needs the protection of a 
wall. A fine example is to be seen in the 
Cambridge Botanic Gardens growing 
against a wall. The bush Is attractive, 
both by reason of its pinnate leaves and 
by its erect inflorescences of white flowers, 
which are stained near the base with red¬ 
dish-brown. Of late years it has become 
popular for forcing, and well-flowered 
plants have been seen on several occasions 
at the fortnightly meetings of the Royal 
Horticultural Society.—D. 

Crlntmi8 at 8t. Mary's Isle.— The Cri- 
nums I have seen in the open at St. Mary’s 
Isle, Kirkcudbright, were C. longifolium, 
C. Powelli, C. P. album, with, if I re¬ 
member aright, C. Moorei. The last 'is 
not so much seen, but from what I have 
observed of it in other gardens, it is 
almost, if not quite, as hardy as those 
just named.—S. Arnott. 

-The Crinums grown at St. Mary’s 

Isle, in reply to “ W.,” in the issue of 
October 13th, Include C. capense, C. 
Moorei and its white form, C. Powelli, 
and what I think is the white variety, and 
C. longifolium album. The border in 
which these plants thrive so well runs 
along the south side of a large conserva¬ 
tory. They were planted—or, at least, ex¬ 
tensively added to—by the late Mr. 
Jeffrey, who was deeply interested ^in 
them. The plants thrive excellently, and, 
indeed, at present would perhaps be none 
the worse of a little thinning, the bulbs 
having iqereased largely. It should be 
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borne in mind, however, that this garden 
is in a somewhat favoured climate, and 
being close to the seashore, the influence 
of the Gulf Stream is a valuable asset in 
the cultivation of the choicer bulbous and 
other plants. Agapanthus umbellatus 
and A. Moorei grow luxuriantly in the 
same border. These latter do well at 
Balmae at a slightly higher elevation, and 
although I have not as yet tried Crinums 
here, I have no doubt that they would suc¬ 
ceed at the foot of a south wall. 
Amaryllis Belladonna does quite well, 
and so, too, do Ixlas and several of the 
reputedly tender Irises.—W. McG., 
Balmae , Kirkcudbright . 


FRUIT. 

PLtJMS TO EAT WITHOUT SUGAR. 
After the Apple and the Pear this is the 
best fruit for the table, and in much of 
our country fit for the open-air bush or 
standard form, not submitting easily to 
the trained form on walls, though we may 
see the Plum trained on walls in districts 
where it would do well in the open in 
warm, good soils. A beautiful tree It is 
in flower or fruit, far fairer than the 
Privet, Cherry Laurel, and varied rubbish 
with which many suburban and other 
gardens are spoiled. Where the soil suits 
1 it the trees should be largely grown. 
Some cold soils are against its thriving. 
An immense amount of Prunes is im¬ 
ported, often in an unclean state, and the 
active culture of the best kinds would help 
food reform. In this case, as in others, 
in planting, lean to the sub-acid, good 
flavoured kinds that require no factory 
sugar. 

For Plums in natural form lean to 
kinds known to thrive in our country : 
Orleans, Victoria, Belle de Louvain, 
Kentish Diamond, Old Greengage, Wye- 
dale, Transparent Gage, Jefferson, and 
The Czar. A friend sends us the follow¬ 
ing list of Plums (other than Gages), with 
their time of ripening, and which he con¬ 
siders of good flavour :— 

Blue Rock, end of July; Sthit, red- 
purple, end of July and beginning of 
August; Mallard, tfu'rpkV fcariy* 1 in 
August; De Montfort, dark purple, mid- 
August ; ‘Belgian Purple, mid-Augqst; 
♦Angelina Burdett, purple, latter end of 
August; ‘Prince Englebert, purple, end of 
August; Prince of Wales, red purple, 
early September; ‘Utility, red-purple, 
early September; ‘Kirke’s, purple, mid- 
September ; ‘Jefferson, yellow, mid-Sep¬ 
tember; ‘Ickworth Imperatrice, purple, 
early October; ‘Coe’s Violet, early Octo¬ 
ber ; ‘President, purple, mid or early 
October; Grand Duke, purple, mid- 
October; Late Orange, orange-yellow, 
late October; ‘Coe’s Golden Drop, golden- 
yellow, mid to end of October. 

Those marked with a * are almost equal 
to the Gages in point of flavour. AU of 
the above are good croppers. 


GREASE-BANDING FRUIT-TREES. 
Enormous damage is done every year in 
the gardens and orchards of England by 
various insect pests. Much of this injury 
is preventable by very simple precautions. 
For example, the caterpillar of the winter 
moth is responsible for serious losses to 
fruit growers that may be reduced con¬ 
siderably by what is known as “grease¬ 
banding,” a process which should be 
carried out from now onwards. No time 
must be lost in dealing with this matter if 
the fullest advantage is to be obtained. 
The method of procedure is explained in 
Food Production Leaflet No. 12, which has 
Just been published ,t 
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All standard Apple, Pear, Plum, and 
Cherry trees should be banded, preferably 
with one of the cheap proprietary paper 
and grease combinations which are on the 
market and can be obtained from most 
agricultural and horticultural sundries- 
men. The idea is by fixing a grease band 
firmly round the trunk or main stem of the 
tree to catch the female moths when they 
are crawling upwards for the purpose of 
laying their eggs on the branches. Female 
winter moths, in common with the females 
of certain other moths appearing between 
October and April, are wingless, and if the 
bands are kept well greased during the 
period mentioned most of the moths will 
be caught, and the danger of a plague of 
caterpillars next year will be greatly re¬ 
duced. If the bands are home-made they 
should consist of stout paper—grease-proof 
paper is the best—and some sticky form 
of grease (cart-grease is not suitable). The 
paper may be bought in strips C inches to 
0 inches wide, or sheets may be obtained 
and cut to shape. 

To band a tree you take a strip of paper 
long enough to encircle the trunk—or, 
rather, a little longer than will encircle 
the trunk easily—at a distance of about 
3 feet from the ground. You daub the 
upper two-thirds of the band with grease, 
then you fit this strip round the trunk and 
tie it into position by means of string. It 
is beet to make two ties, one about an inch 
below the upper edge of the paper, and 
the other at a similar distance above the 
low r er edge. Sometimes in the case of old 
trees the surface of the trunk is so irregu¬ 
lar that no paper band can be made to fit 
neatly, in which event the banding prepara¬ 
tion or grease may be put directly on to 
the bark. Amateurs may well be warned 
against attempting to make greases' of 
their own for this purpose, as certain oils 
are injurious to trees, and only experts can 
with certainty make a harmless mixture 
which retains its stickiness for a long time 
under adverse weather conditions. Another 
point to be borne in mind by the novice is 
that, even if the mixture retains its sticki¬ 
ness, it is desirable that it should be 
scraped or rubbed from time to time so as 
to expose a fresh surface to the moth. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Increasing the Paradise stock.— I have 
seen these in nurseries earthed up like 
Celery when selecting trees in September, 
but I want to do some propagation in my 
own garden. I have ordered a couple of 
dozen English Paradise stocks, and 
should like to use a few of the best for 
stock plants. —Walter L. Sutcliffe. 

[The simplest way to propagate the 
Paradise stocks you are about to acquire 
is to plant them in a single row from 
2 feet to 3 feet apart, and in spring, before 
the buds break, to cut them down to 
within 2 inches or 3 inches of the soil. 
Then when the resulting growths are each 
from 9 inches to 1 foot in height or length 
heap soil round them in the form of a 
low 7 mound, when they will in due course 
emit roots, and by the end of the season 
become well established. In late autumn, 
after the fall of the leaf, each growth 
should be detached from the parent plant, 
lifted with the roots intact, and planted 
in rows from 1 foot to 1* feet apart, ac¬ 
cording to space at command. The more 
space afforded, within reason, the stronger 
and more robust the growth will be.] 

Add In fruits. —Never eat fruit cooked 
that you cannot eat raw. Sugar makes 
fruit palatable, but not wholesome. After 
you have eaten the stewed fruit the 
stomach clears out the sugar, which then 
helps to feed the microbes which cause 
spots. Or it fills the blood with waste, 
which then comes out in the form of 


'eczema, or it feeds or causes congestion, 
and we have aches or pains. Or the sugar 
may be fermented in the stomach, and 
cause wind, colic, acid risings, and even 
vomiting. The sour unr ? pe fruit left in the 
stomach irritates it, may cause pain, 
griping, purgation, etc. Diarrhoea is more 
prevalent in hot weather, for it is at that 
time that people eat unripe fruit. When in 
Madeira I waS warned not to eat fruit or I 
should have diarrhoea. I ate twenty 
Bananas a day and never got a touch of it. 
But I got prickly heat, and w T anted to tear 
my skin off. Fruit can set up trouble as 
well as other things.— I)r. Allinson in 
Reynolds's. 

[Very good advice , too. The showy 
Strawberry of the market is full of bitter 
acid as any known food , and as harmful. 
Many Damsons and Plums are too 8our. 
Some Apples called cooking are far too 
sour. Their want of natural sugar makes 
them uneatable. At the same time, 
Apples, such as the Blenheim , D r Arcy, 
Roundway , Sturmer, and the Ribston, that 
need no sugar should be chosen. — Ed.] 

Grafting Pears.— The ability to substi¬ 
tute late season and good keeping Pears for 
those that come in early and are quickly 
over is easily accomplished in the case of 
cordons, these giving a good return so soon 
after planting that one does not hesitate 
to sacrifice a tree. It is different with 
wall trees, horizontal or fan trained, that 
have been planted some little time, are in 
good health and bearing well and con¬ 
sistently. Here, with first early varieties, 
one might adopt the practise very common 
in bygone years of grafting on other sorts, 
not all at once, but dealing with a few 
branches each season. Old-time gardeners 
were very proud of their work in this direc¬ 
tion, afld there were few things one had to 
admire more than an extra good fruit from 
a graft. Whether the fruit from a late 
graft would be altered either in flavour or 
season from being worked on an early 
stock is a moot point. As it certainly 
would appear from statements recently 
made that late fruit, both in the case of 
Apples and Pears, will be both scarce and 
dear, and in all probability likely to be for 
years to come, any increase in the output 
will be welcome. Some of the later sorts 
keep sound a long time after ripening, and 
these are the most useful.—E. B. S., 
Hardwick. 

The Loganberry. —Opinions differ as to 
the value of this. A correspondent in 
Gardening lately referred to it as trashy 
compared to Raspberries. I am con¬ 
vinced the Loganberry has come to stay,- 
and rightly so, from a food point of view, 
seeing how accommodating it is compared 
to Raspberries. Thousands that have 
only a small garden can find room to grow 
a Loganberry. Added to this, the plants 
may be used to shut out ugly spots in 
summer or cover fences. Recently, when 
judging at an exhibition that was an 
moted by the Food Production Committee, 
I noticed several fine dishes. Last sum¬ 
mer, at a friend’s house, I f had some 
Loganberry preserve, and much enjoyed it. 
Dorset. 

Plum Coe’s Golden Drop. —One of the 

finest of the later Plums is Coe’s Golden 
Drop. Not of the largest size, the variety 
is of good shape, its name describing it 
perfectly. It is a freestone. In our 
climate the tree calls for, and, indeed, de¬ 
serves a wall, and if a little shy in bearing 
in its younger stages, when age is at¬ 
tained free and regular cropping is the 
rule. When other Plums are lightly 
sprinkled, Coe’s Golden Drop never fails 
to bear well. There is a red form, but 
it is not to be compared with the subject 
of this note, being, not unfairly, described 
by a neighbour as “A Plum—only that, 
and nothing more.”—W. McG. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

THE LILACS. 

The name of Lilac is usually associated 
with Syringa vulgaris, S. persica, and 
their many varieties and hybrids. Here, 
however, the term is applied to the Syringa 
family in general, and several species are 
included that are not familiar objects in 
gardens. All the Syringas agree in their 
liking for really good, well-drained, loamy 
soil. Though they grow in comparatively 
poor soil with little or no attention, they 
rarely flower so freely as when given good 
soil, top-dressed now and then with 
manure, or the plants watered occasion¬ 
ally during the growing season with 
manure-water. Another point in Lilac 
culture that deserves attention is the re¬ 
moval of suckers, which, unless removed 
before they attain any great size, the other 
parts of the plants are weakened. At the 
same time, it is advisable to remove weak 
growths from the main branches in order 


there are few more popular forced shrubs 
during late winter and early spring. Such 
plants ought only to be forced about every 
third year. After they have been forced, 
stanch them in a frost-proof structure until 
they can be planted out. Cut them well 
back, plant them in rich soil, and when 
they break into growth remove most of the 
shoots, leaving but a few to develop. The 
following year more weak shoots must be 
removed and the plants fed with manure- 
water during the growing period. Any 
that seem strong enough can be forced the 
second autumn, but the majority will pro¬ 
bably need another year in the ground. 
When plants are to be forced the roots 
should be chopped round to the depth of 
an unworn spade and the ground forced 
open around the roots. This facilitates 
ripening of the "wood. In October the 
plants can be placed in pots for use as re¬ 
quired. Some of the chief Syringas are 
Syringa chinensis, commonly called the 
Rouen Lilac from the fact that it is said to 
have originated as a hybrid in a nursery 


appearance. A native of Japan, it there 
assumes the proportions of a tree 30 feet 
high. Here It grows into a spreading bush 
usually less than 12 feet high, and often 
suffers from cold in spring. The flowers 
are creamy-white and borne in large, at¬ 
tractive panicles each sometimes more than 
9 inches long. The effect of a well-flowered 
bush is well shown by the accompanying 
illustration. Unfortunately, the flowers 
are not fragrant. 

S. Juliana belongs to the true Lilac 
section of the genus, and bears fragrant 
flowers of a deep lilac hue. It is a native 
of China, from whence it was introduced 
in 1900. The flowers are borne during late 
May and early June, but the plant alto¬ 
gether is less ornamental than some of the 
older kinds. Another new Chinese species 
is the white-flowered S. affinis, which often 
suffers badly from spring frosts. 

S. oblata, another Chinese species, is 
spoken well of in some countries, but it is 
of little use here, for it begins to grow 
very early in spring, and both young 



that the strength of the plant may be con¬ 
centrated upon the formation of vigorous- 
flowering wood. This should be specially 
observed in the case of plants that are to 
be used for forcing. 

Propagation requires careful considera¬ 
tion. Thespecies can be raised from seeds. 
The varieties and hybrids, however, can¬ 
not be raised from seed, therefore some 
other means of propagation must be found. 
There are three methods available—graft¬ 
ing, cuttings, and layers. Neither graft¬ 
ing nor budding is desirable, for, if S. 
vulgaris is used as a stock, the plants are 
almost sure to sucker badly, whereas those 
grafted upon Privet are notoriously weak 
and short-lived. Cuttings root fairly well 
in summer or from forced plants in spring, 
while cuttings of ripened wood inserted 
out of doors in autumn will also root. The 
most satisfactory means of raising plants 
is by layers put down in spring. These 
root during summer and are fit to remove 
and plant out separately in autumn. Lilacs 
for forcing require-^ little attention, for 
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A group of Syringa japonica. 


at Rouen. It is an old garden plant, for 
it was grown in this country in 1795. It 
is, however, common in China, hence the 
specific name, and the same hybrid may 
have occurred elsewhere. Its parents are 
the common S. vulgaris and the charming 
little S. persica. The hybrid forms a bush 
12 feet or more high and as far through, 
very free-flowering, with fragrant, lilac- 
coloured blossoms, the flowering time be¬ 
ing May. When in bloom it is one of the 
most beautiful of all Lilacs. The variety 
alba has almost white flowers, while 
mertensis has reddish-lilac flowers and 
rubra red blossoms. 

S. Emodi, sometimes called the Hima¬ 
layan Lilac, is a June-flowering species. 
It is a very vigorous bush, growing quite 
15 feet high, with large, erect panicles of 
white, pink-tinged flowers in June. The 
odour of the flowers is rather disagreeable. 

S. japonica is one of the so-called 
Privet-like Lilacs on account of the cream- 
coloured flowers being more like those of 
the Privet than the other Lilacs in general 


growths and flowers are usually killed by 
late frosts. The flowers are fragrant and 
not unlike those of the common Lilac. 

S. pekinensis is another of the species 
which resemble the Privet when in flower. 
It is a native of the mountains of N. China, 
and has been grown in this country for 
about thirty-five years. It forms a large 
bush or small tree. The creamy-white 
flowers are borne in June in large and 
graceful pa nicies. This species is better 
adapted for countries where a sunny 
autumn and cold winter are experienced 
than for the British Isles, for it often 
begins to grow too early in spring and the 
flowers are Injured by late frosts. 

S. persica is a charming Lilac, native 
of Afghanistan, but long grown in other 
Eastern countries. Usually less than 4 feet 
high, it forms a dense bush of slender 
branches, and bears during May, in great 
profusion, panicles of delicately-scented 
Lilac flowers. It is well suited for small 
gardens. It is commonly called the 
Persian Lilac, a;pd is kipwn in three forms, 
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the type, the variety alba with white 
flowers, of which an illustration is here 
given, and laclniata with cut leaves. 

S. pinnatifolia.— This new Lilac was 
introduced from Western China in 1904. 
It is more interesting than beautiful. The 
leaves are pinnate and are made up of from 
seven to eleven leaflets. The inflorescences 
are short and produced from axillary buds, 
the flowers white flushed with lilac. 

S. villosa belongs to the same section 
as S. Emodl, and has been called S. Emodi 
rosea. It is a vigorous shrub 12 feet or 
more high, with panicles from 8 inches to 
occasionally as much as 18 inches long of 
rosy-lilac flowers borne during June and 
July. It is a beautiful flowering shrub, 
quite hardy, and well suited for general 
planting. Another species belonging to the 
same group is the new Chinese species 

S. Wilsoni, also a beautiful shrub bear¬ 
ing very large inflorescences of pinkish or 
pinkish-lilac flowers. Its stature will pro¬ 
bably exceed 12 feet when fully grown. 

S. vulgaris is too well known to require 
special description. It is easily one of the 
most popular of all garden shrubs, and is 
likely to long remain so. There are many 
hybrids or varieties, a dozen of which are 
here mentioned :—Alba grandiflora and 
Marie Legraye (white), Jacques Callot and 
Philamon (red), Souvenir de Louis Spath 
(purple), and Ville de Troyes (reddish- 
lilac). All the above are single-flowered. 
The following are double-flowered varies 
ties : Comtesse Horace de Choiseul, Mme. 
Casimir P6rier, and Miss Ellen Willmott 
(white)* Abel Carrifcre (blue-lilac), Michael 
Buchner (rosy-lilac), and Wm. Robinson 
(violet-mauve). !>• 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The Trleuepldarlae.— Although the Tri- 
cuspidarias are not suitable for general 
outdoor cultivation, they are so useful in 
the milder parts of the country that atten¬ 
tion may well be directed to their merits. 
There are only two species, both of them 
South American, and both of them ever¬ 
green. The best known is T. lanceolata, 
which has also been known by such other 
names as T. dependens, T. hexapetala, 
and Crinodendron Hookerianum. It is a 
natiye of Valdivia, the Island of Chlloe, 
etc., and was originally brought to notice 
by William Lobb about the middle of last 
century, when collecting for Messrs. 
Veitch. Growing at least 15 feet high, it 
is recognised by its dark green, lance¬ 
shaped leaves, and *ts pendent, crimson 
flowers, which are peculiar by reason of 
the thick, waxy appearance of the petals. 
The second species, T. dependens, also 
called Crinodendron dependens, has 
thinner, broadly-oval leaves, and white 
flowers with fringed petals. It is hardier 
than the other species, and thrives on 
walls in the vicinity of London. Mr. H. J. 
Elwes sent or brought home seeds of this 
from Chile in 1901. In a state of nature 
it grows 30 feet high, forming a small 
tree; here, however, it develops into bush 
form. For, many years T. lanceolata was 
known as T. dependens, and it was only 
on the introduction of the second species 
that the mistake was corrected. Both 
plants require good, well-drained, loamy 
soil, rich in humus. In many gardens in 
Devonshire, Cornwall, Ireland, etc., fine 
specimens are to be found.—D. 

Turpentine. —Has turpentine from the 
roots of Fir-trees any injurious effect on 
plants? The roots of the Douglas Fir are 
in many places only iust below the sur¬ 
face of "the lawn, and have to be cut back 
when they run into the borders. When 
this happens a thick, white deposit then 
forms in the soiL— ^E. C. Buxton. 


VEGETABLES. 

VEGETABLES FOR EXHIBITION. 

In a recent issue “ A Border Gardener,” 
commenting upon some remarks of mine, 
observe® that the public, in collections of 
vegetables shown at exhibitions, is accus¬ 
tomed to look for large Leeks. That may 
or may not be correct, but it certainly does 
not justify the inclusion of Leeks in col¬ 
lections of vegetables exhibited in early 
August and September. One of the 
primary reasons for holding exhibitions of 
horticultural produce is to educate the 
public, and if “A Border Gardener” 
thinks that this is being done by producing 
gross and overgrown Leeks out of season I 
must firmly, but courteously, tell him that 
he labours under a mistake. In every gar¬ 
den during August and September there 
Is, or should be, an ample supply of much 
more seasonable, and therefore more 
valuable, vegetables, than Leeks. I need 
not enumerate them. Similarly, I hold 
that Celery in collections at that time is 
equally out of place. So are Parsnips. No 
great outstanding ability is necessary to 
exhibit large specimens of any of the trio. 
It is merely a question of early sowing 
and the manure heap. “A Border Gar¬ 
dener” must know quite as well as I do 
that in the case of the three vegetables 
mentioned they do not represent the 
average run of the crops In any garden. 
They are grown simply and solely for ex¬ 
hibition, and when the exhibition is over 
their usefulness is completed. A man may 
have 2,000 Onions, or even more, all, as 
the saying is, much of a muchness, and 
from which he can select a dozen suitable 
for exhibition, but no one need tell me 
that anybody has time, space, or, indeed, 
inclination, to grow Leeks on a similar 
scale. The best test of these gross Leeks, 
Parsnips, and Celery is to be found in the 
kitchen. I ask “ A Border Gardener ” : 
Are they welcome there? If he finds It so, 
then his experience is different from mine. 
Leeks, Celery, and Tarsnips have, some¬ 
how, crept into our early autumn shows, 
and now they have attained the status of 
use and wont.” But that , is not to say 
tluit their inclusion is justified, for they 
are totally out of place at that season. 

A Scottish Gardener. 


PARIS MARKET GARDENING. 
Market gardening as carried on round 
Paris is certainly the most intensive form 
of vegetable production, admitting as It 
does of five to seven annual crops, not 
merely succeeding, but overlapping, on the 
same ground in the course of a year. 
Taken in the bulk, these successive crop¬ 
pings, much of which consists of early 
vegetables, amount to an annual produc¬ 
tion of 20 tons, of the marketable value of 
2,500 francs, from a normal of 2$ acres of 
market culture. On this computation the 
2,470 acres of market gardens within the 
department of the Seine would amount 
to an annual production of 100,000 tons of 
the value of 20 millions of francs or there¬ 
abouts. The suburb of Bobigny, for ex 
ample, contains more than 100 such 
gardens. 

The following outline is typical of one 
such gardenFacing the street is 
building flanked as high as the roof by a 
tank supported on pillars which contains 
water for irrigation, and quite close to the 
house and the street the manure heaps 
round about, and chiefly at the rear of 
the building is the garden plot laid out in 
regular, compacted beds, and under the 
paths is a pipe for conveying water by 
pressure. The whole occupies a surface 
area of about 3,000 feet. Here we have a 
small holding of an occupation value of 


some 1,500 to 2,000 francs per annum— 
that is to say, almost that of a farm of 
between 200 and 300 acres—in Champagne, 
let us say. This miniature holding em¬ 
ploys the labour of five or six people hard 
at it eleven or fifteen hours daily, accord¬ 
ing to season. Its live stock is limited to 
a horse for town work, and sometimes for 
working the water pressure gear. 

The market garden is distinct from 
other suburban vegetable gardens: (1) It 
makes very much use of horse manure, 
not only for its fertilising quality, but 
also for the production of heat artifici¬ 
ally by slow combustion in the beds. (2) 
It concentrates the sun’s rays by means of 
bell glasses and frames alternatively over 
a third or a half of its extent. (3) It em¬ 
ploys in surface watering great quanti¬ 
ties of water drawn from subterraneous 
sources. 

The dung Is obtained by contract from 
the cavalry barracks in Paris. An aver¬ 
age holding uses some 2,000 cubic feet of 
water a day during the hot summer days. 

The water for irrigation is obtained 
from underground sources at depths vary¬ 
ing according to the geohydrologica 1 struc¬ 
ture of the locality. In the Seine and 
Marne districts the depth varies from 
20 feet to 30 feet according to the distance 
from the river. North of Paris the source 
is in the water held by the middle-tertiary 
sands called “Beauchamp,” at a depth of 
some 60 feet. In the southern .suburb it 
the marly levels of coarse limestone 
known as lutetian which supply the 
water from different depths. For econo¬ 
mical reasons the present tendency is to 
substitute motor power for the traditional 
horse In pumping up water to the distri¬ 
bution tank. Actually the majority of 
gardens are provided with small motors 
of 2 h.p. and 3 h.p., consuming an aver¬ 
age of 2 pints of spirits on watering days. 
In these times the chief difficulty is 
to find the spirit to work the motors.— 
Paul Vincey, in Academie d’Horticultxin 
de France. 
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NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Using Onion beds a second year.— 

There is a feeling abroad, particularly 
with new allotment holders, that to grow 
Onions to perfection one must select a 
fresh site for them every year. This is 
not at all necessary, provided the old bed 
is prepared in the autumn with a dressing 
of a suitable material. Some growers who 
specialise with Onions use the same plot 
year after year. Now that Onion beds are 
cleared, the soil should be turned up and 
left rough for the winter, so that frost 
may^ do its work; the chief business for 
the present should be the sweetening of 
the soil by rough digging. To allow a bed 
to lie idle for months before nutting a 
spade or fork into it is a mistake.— Lea- 
hurst. 

Lime on new ground. —From what I 
hear there is likely to be an abnormal 
number of orders for lime this autumn on 
new allotments. Many had not the oppor¬ 
tunity of digging their ground properly 
last spring, and this autumn will see much 
useful work done towards ensuring a good 
tilth for next spring planting. The 
rougher the ground is dug the better, m 
order that it may be left open to the 
action of the weather, but the influence 
of lime on clods of turf in reducing them 
to a fine state is so well known that the 
sooner it is applied when the ground is 
cleared of crops the better. —Woodbabt- 
wick. 

"The Hh’ig ’ iiaii Flower Garden and Homs 
Gro unds. ** —Ifevo Edition, lith revised, with 
4 / all the be*t plants, trees, and shrubs, their culture u* 
arrangement, illustrated on mod. Cloth, medium Svo, Im¬ 
post fret. Us. 6d. Of aU Booksellers or from 
af QAKDBiraro Iu.uwiu.xsd, S3, Lincoln's Inn JWn 
London, W,C. L 
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PLANTS AND FLOWER8. 

INDOOR PLANT8. 

HEXACENTRIS MYSOREXSIS. 

It is a good many years since I have seen 
this beautiful climbing plant, and I do 
not remember having seen it mentioned in 
any gardening paper during the past 
quarter of a century. I may, therefore, 
take it for granted that it. is not in general 
cultivation. That it is in favour here 
and there I do Jiot doubt. I was charmed 
with its peculiar beauty the tirst time I 
saw it, nearly half a century ago, in a 
French' garden, in which was the finest 
orchard of the Green Gage Plum I have 
ever seen, : v.d in which the spotted Glox¬ 


inias originated. It was a good-sized 
plant, growing on a trellis on the back of 
a lean-to house, and made a very pleasing 
display. This climber is very suitable for 
medium-sized houses, where strong 
growers would take up more space than 
the owmer could afford. It may be grown 
in pots or be planted out, and may be had 
in bloom in late spring; but it is seen at 
its best growrn along through the spring 
months and gradually hardened so that it 
is accustomed to the conditions which pre¬ 
vail in houses wiiich are not artificially 
w*armed after the middle of June; but 
w r hich are kept closer than the ordinary 
greenhouse. It will be at home with such 
things as Ficus, Dractenas, and green¬ 
house Ferns, which need some shade and 
a certain amount of atmospheric mois¬ 
ture. It needs identical treatment w T ith 
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that given .such things as Clerodendron 
Balfouri, Rhyncospermum jasminoides, 
and Allamandas, the growdh of which is 
encouraged to the utmost by liberal treat¬ 
ment and subtropical conditions in the 
earlier months of the year, hut which be¬ 
come matured by gradual exposure to as 
much air and light as can be safely ad¬ 
mitted to them. J. Cornhill. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Flowering climber for greenhouse wall. 

—Will you kindly suggest a climbing 
flowering plant to grow on a shaded wall, 
facing east, in a slightly heated conserva¬ 
tory? Winter or spring flowering would 
be more acceptable than later, and useful 
for cutting, if possible.— F. K. 

[If the w’all is not too heavily shaded a 


Camellia will make a very suitable cover¬ 
ing. One draw’back is that it is of a 
slower rate of growth than man^ other 
subjects. A quicker grower and a very 
desirable climber is the Australian Hib- 
bertia dentata, a free-growing twining 
plant, the young leaves and shoots tinged 
with crimson. The bright-yellow flowers, 
somewhat suggestive of those of a Hyperi¬ 
cum, are a little over a couple of inches 
in diameter, and borne from January on¬ 
ward for about three months. A more 
rapid growler than either of the above is 
the Abutilon, represented by several 
garden varieties. Desirable kinds are 
Boule de Neige, white ; and Golden Fleece, 
yellow'. When in good condition they will 
flower more or less continuously through¬ 
out the year. The blossoms are very suit¬ 
able for cutting. In order to give of their 


best these subjects all require to be 
planted in a well-prepared border.] 

Aspidistra leaves Injured.—I enclose a 
leaf of Aspidistra showing how all the 
leaves, even the young ones, are affected. 
I have washed the leaves several times, 
with paraffin and soft soap, but it has not 
had any effect. I also watered with lime- 
water. The plants have been repotted in 
light soil, leaf-mould, and some decayed 
manure, and have had top-dressings of 
patent manure. — J. R. Connal. 

[The mixture of soft soap and paraffin 
has been evidently. too strong for the 
leaves of the Aspidistra. The leaf sent 
w’as quite clammy, and on applying the 
tongue to it the presence of a pungent 
substance was very noticeable. Sponging 
with clean, warm water is all that is in 
a general way required ; but if the leaves 
are very dirty, soft soap may be used. 
It should, how’ever, be rinsed off after¬ 
wards. The compost, too, would have 
been better without the decayed manure, 
while, unless the plants were very much 
pot-bound, the top-dressing of patent 
manure w’ould do more harm than good. 
A suitable compost for Aspidistras may 
be made up of loam, leaf-mould or peat, 
and silver sand. Loam varies a good deal 
in character, some being lighter than 
others, but If it be of moderate consistency 
two parts of loam to one part of leaf- 
mould or peat and a good sprinkling of 
silver sand form a suitable mixture. It 
Is very essential that *the leaf-mould be 
quite free from insect and other pests, 
hence it is a good plan to sterilise it 
before mixing wdtli the loam. We have 
some Aspidistras which were repotted In 
April, 1910, in such a mixture as detailed 
above. They have never received any 
stimulant other than clear water, and are 
in robust health. Sponging, too, has been 
limited to a little warm water, while occa¬ 
sionally during gentle rain they have been 
stood out-of-doors.] 

Salvias. —A beginning has been made 
with the potting up of Salvias which were 
planted out during the summer for winter 
work indoors. Growth has been very 
satisfactory, and as the plants were cut 
round with a sjiade about three w’eeks 
ago, it is possible to lift them with excel¬ 
lent balls. Some care, of course, is neces¬ 
sary In handling large plants while jet¬ 
ting is being done, for the branches are 
very brittle and easily broken. Pots 
8 inches and 9 inches in diameter are 
used, and the compost—loam and leaf- 
mould only—is firmly packed about the 
roots. Afterwards the plants are stood in 
a rather shaded and sheltered place until 
they recover from the check. It is ad¬ 
visable when flagging is noticed to spray 
the foliage with the syringe until any 
danger of drooping is over. Treated in 
this w’ay, all the Salvias—S. rutilans, S. 
Bethelli, S. splendens, and S. lactiflora— 
succeed quite as w’ell as when grown 
throughout the season in pots; indeed, I 
believe plants grown in a bod and lifted 
make the finest pieces and last over a 
longer period. Bupatoriums have been 
treated in a similar way, and any trusses 
of flower-buds have been pinched out. 
Bupatoriums are not quite so strongly 
rooted as are Salvias, and require more 
careful handling during potting, and 
greater attention to prevent flagging until 
the plants become established.— Scot. 


Index and Binding Coses for completed 

Volume.— The Index to Volume XXXVIII. of Garden¬ 
ing Illustrated it now ready (price 3d., post free 3\dJ. 
The Binding Cate for the tame volume it alto available 
(price It. 6d., by post It. 9d ). The Index and Binding 
Case can be obtained from any newsagent, or from the 
Publisher, 63, Lincoln t Inn Fields, London, W.C. t. If 
ordered together, the price of the Index and Binding Cate U 
ft ., post free. 
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Syringa persica alba in Mrs . Chambers' garden. (See page 079.) 
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PARPEN FOOD. 

UNCOOKED FOODS. 

Mrs. Earle writes me from Woodlands to 
say that she takes a deep interest in Mr. 
Aird’s experience with raw foods, and 
asks me for my opinion. I think it is an 
important subject, and our country being, 
of all countries, one that lends itself best 
to the cultivation of good green foods, it 
is one that should be looked into. If we 
cannot eat a raw Parsnip or Potato there 
are many other vegetables which would be 
all the better without the aid of the cook, 
and there is not only the cooking generally, 
but also the bad cooking we have to take 
Into account. The British cook often re¬ 
duces excellent vegetables to a sickly pulp, 
which is always unwholesome, as, for ex¬ 
ample, in the case of the Marrow, which 
is so often served bereft of its natural 
flavour and crispness. Even Peas and 
Asparagus I have been shocked to see 
reduced to slush. 

Happily, we have another class of foods 
that do not ask for the cook’s aid. Not 
half enough attention is given to them; 
that is, the precious fruits of the North, 
native and hardy, and, as regards quality, 
excellent. Among these we have the 
Apples of America and of Europe, and 
what more delicious and wholesome food 
can there be? The trouble is that the 
trade catalogues are overcrowded with too 
many kinds, and among them bad kinds 
which require to be overdosed with sugar, 
which makes them unwholesome. The 
good Apple and the Pear wprit no addition 
of any kind, and all the pains that people 
can afford for their culture should be given 
to the good kinds only, there being an im¬ 
mense difference in food value between the 
good and the bad.' There are also the im¬ 
ported fruits, such as the Fig, Date, and 
Grape, of which great quantities come to 
our country and of the food value of which 
there can be no doubt whatever. 

But to return to things of the garden 
that we can use in the uncooked state, 
w T hat can we have as good as the English 
Pea, which, eaten at the right time, is 
quite as good raw as cooked. Then there 
are also young Beans and Sweet Corn. 
The last I tried lately uncooked and was 
surprised at its fine flavour. Lettuces, 
too, and Celery, and salads in variety are 
first-rate in that way, and Carrots young, 
as they ought always to be, especially the 
small kinds seen in the French markets. 
Young Turnips, Cucumbers, Tomatoes, and 
Chicory in summer would go a long way 
as wholesome food uncooked. 

The good salade de legumes of the 
French is usually made of cold Kidney 
Beans and other things left over from a 
meal, but there are stores of uncooked 
foods of which we might make a far better 
salade de legumes, much more agreeable 
than the cooked salad, and with the 
esculents all gathered young, as they 
should always be, there need be no doubt 
as to the effect of the food. \Y. 


SEASONABLE RECIPES. 

Tomato Rice.— Simmer about 2 oz. of 
Rice in i pint of milk until tender. 
Season with salt and pepper. Peel and 
core a pound of Tomatoes and bake them 
till they are tender. Then add the Rice 
and beat all together until it is smooth. 
Stir in an ounce of margarine, and serve 
very hot. 

Baked Tomatoes.— Take as many 
Tomatoes as are required, remove a little 
of the inside pulp and fill up with un¬ 
cooked Rice and pepper and salt to taste. 
Place on a baking-tin and put in the oven 
till the Rice is sufficiently cooked. Serve 
very hot with fried Parsley. 

-A delicious and eco- 


Carrot soupfi 
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nomical dish this, made after a French 
recipe. Prepare a mash, or puree, of 
Carrots, to which add a tablespoonful of 
white sauce and the yolk of an egg, 
slightly beaten. Add at the last moment 
the white of the egg whipped to a stiff 
froth, and place the mash in a souffle dish; 
cook in a moderately quick oven until the 
souffle rises. Serve very hot. 

Marrow pie.— Cut a Marrow into 
small pieces, remove the seeds, dip each 
in seasoned flour. Fry lightly in a little 
bacon fat. Pile up in a pie-dish: add two 
chopped-up Tomatoes, one finely-minced 
Onion, one tablespoonful of brown-bread 
crumbs, with one gill of stock, cover with 
a barley flour and oatmeal crust, and bake 
one hour. Serve hot. 

Green Gage pudding.— Required: 2 oz. 
of Maize flour, 2 oz. of Barley flour, 
4 oz. of flour. 3 oz. of finely-chopped suet, 
a pinch of salt, a good teaspoonful of bak¬ 
ing powder, 1 lb. of Green Gages, one tea¬ 
spoonful of honey. Sift the flours, baking 
powder, and salt together, add the suet, 
and make into a fairly stiff paste with cold 
water. Roll out, and line a greased basin 
with the paste, fill the inside with the 
Green Gages, wiped and dry; pour over 
the honey, put a top of the paste on the 
pudding,* tie a grease-proof paper over, 
and steam for three hours. Berve with 
hot custard sauce .—Daily Mail. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Coeking Kohl Rabi. —I sowed and 
planted out this year for the first time 
some Kohl Rabi. The plants have done 
well, but I find it a very difficult veget¬ 
able to cook—many hours on the fire 
leave them quite hard. Can you suggest 
reason or remedy?—A. Knight. 

[To stew Kohl Rabi. —Peel and quarter 
the root of a Kohl Rabi, cover with cold 
salted water, and boil until tender, then 
cut the quarters into dice. i'ut the tops 
into cold water for a short time, drain 
them, chop them, and fry them In butter. 
Then add to them the diced roots, season 
with salt arid pepper, and add about J pint 
stock. Stew until quite tender, thicken 
with a little browned flour, and serve at 
once.] 

Onions and frost.— At this season of the 
year we are called upon to store our 
Onions, and we must do it with care. I 
have always understood that the reason 
for storing them out of the reach of frost 
was that the frost damages them. This 
is not so—at any rate, in my experience. 
Last year I harvested a magnificent crop— 
numbers great, size large, quality splen¬ 
did. But the frost got to them all, and 
every Onion became a ball of ice. I 
feared a total loss, but resolved to try to 
avoid this serious catastrophe. I un¬ 
strung them all, and laid them out on 
pai>er In my entrance-hall, where there is 
I a small Tortoise stove. They were con¬ 
stantly moved about for the thawing pro¬ 
cess to be even. This was continued until 
every Onion apiieared to be in the dry con¬ 
dition it was when first stored. General 
result—complete success. The Onions 
were as good as if they had never been 
frozen.—B. R. II. 

Chinese Cabbage.— Just why the term 
“ Celery ” is applied is obscure, but it is 
probably due to the fact that it is tied up 
and blanched as is Endive, the tall foliage 
and stalks tending to make it resemble 
Celery. Actually it resembles a big Cos 
Lettuce rather than Celery. It has long 
been cultivated in China, and I believe 
there is also another variety of similar 
habit. Treated as and tied like a Cos 
Lettuce, the heart blanches beautifully, 
and it can be used for the same purpose. 
Indeed, it rivals the finest Lettuce. Cooked 
like Cabbage or Spinach it is excellent 
green. It is not recommended, however, 
for early sowing, as it soon bolts in hot 


weather. Seed should be sown at the latter 
end of July or early in August in rows 
2 feet or 3 feet apart, and the seedlings 
thinned to 15 inches apart. It will not 
stand frost—at least one in America, and 
I am not sure how it will stand it here.— 
T. A. W. in The Garden. , 

Colour in Beet.— Although it is common 
practice to exhibit tapering-rooted Beets 
in July and August, it is noticeable how 
few, let them be ever so well grown, bear 
the test of cutting. The inference is that 
deep, perfect colour is found in these roots 
only after they have had tjme thoroughly 
to mature; that is a good reason against 
the showing of them so early in the season, 
a practice for which compilers of schedules 
are to blame. Good Turnip-rooted Beet 
almost always cuts better, and certainly it 
is well in season through July and August. 
Beets need very careful and constant selec¬ 
tion. Roots only should be planted to give 
seed-stock that will stand the test of colour 
in the flesh. External beauty is all very 
well, but colour and quality of flesh are 
also most important features. 

King Edward Potato. —It may interest 
“ Leahurst,” page 520, to know that the 
above Potato holds its own very well in 
this part of mid-Bucks, and compares very 
favourably with other maincrop varieties 
in the matter of crop, quality, and immu¬ 
nity from disease. Very few of the newest 
kinds are represented in gardens and allot¬ 
ments, growers relying chiefly on King 
Edward, Up-to-Date, The Factor, ana 
Evergood. So far as the present season is 
concerned, Up-to-Date seems the variety 
most affected by disease, the answer gener- 
ally_given to inquiries being: “A heavy 
crop, but half bad.” An opportunity 
offers in this parish of noting the quality 
of Potatoes from different soils, and I find 
King Edward almost more affected than 
any rif the varieties above named. It is 
very much better from the lighter ground. 
—E. B. S., Hardwick. 

CarllCi— A friend writes In praise of 
clmi>on, a trace of garlic in a crust The 
Garlic chapon is French. Get a crust of 
bread, and rub on it (it acts as a sort of 
grater) about half a peg of Garlic. You 
will soon see when there 4s enough. Then 
toss It well up with the oil and vinegar 
and greenstuff. When you come to be 
very fond of the salad so prepared, you 
will eat a bit of the chapon, too, and later 
the whole of It. Recommend your meat- 
eating friends to insert a Clove of Garlic 
in their leg of mutton. You do not taste 
Garlic, but everybody will say: “This is 
the best mutton I ever ate.”—J. 

Parsley for winter. —It is easy to have 
this in abundance in summer, but not so in 
winter. Those having strong plants with 
abundance of foliage would do well to cut 
away all the coarse leaves, leaving only 
the young short growths. In this way 
young growths may be had, if a frame 
can be put over it. all the winter. The 
big roots may also l>e lifted and planted in 
a pit, where they will become established 
by the winter. I used to lift the roots in 
September, planting them at the foot of 
the wall of the stove. If only a little is 
needed, then young plants can be grown in 
boxes, placing them out of the frost.— 
Dorset. 

Peaoh Hale's Early. —Some of the 
Peaches of American origin are marred by 
their habit of bud-dropping, which persists 
even when all possible attention is paid to 
them. This failing cannot be charged to 
Hale’s Early, in my opinion the best all¬ 
round Peacli for early outside work which 
we possess. Of a good size, colouring 
well, and, above all, paving an excellent 
flavour, no one who wishes to try Peaches 
out-of-doors in Scotland can go far wrong 
in planting Hale’s Early. Here it ripens, 
generally, about mid-August, but this 
year it is a trifle later.—W. McG., Balmae, 
Kirkcudbright. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

CLEMATIS HULDINE. 

The loss of the Clematis out of doors is a 
serious one, and it is not the only one, as 
the plant, well grown, is of the highest 
value for rooms. If cut with a portion of 
the woody stem the flowers endure a fair 
time in the house in the most graceful 
ways. Huldine is one of Mr. F. Morel’s, 
of Lyons, seedlings, and, owing to the war, 
has not been sent out, but has been sent to 
me for trial. It is a hardy, graceful kind 
and takes no notice of storms of any kind. 

__ W. 

RHODANTHE MANGLESI. 

It must be quite forty years since this 
Rhodanthe made its appearance in the 


planted, but sowed in the blooming pots. 
The Rhodanthe belongs to a class of an¬ 
nuals, such as Mignonette and Sweet 
Sultan, which are extremely impatient of 
root disturbance. Once this was dis¬ 
covered, it was an easy matter for anyone 
to produce equally good results. 

For early blooming the seed should be 
sown at the end of February, and for suc¬ 
cession about the middle of March. The 
soil should in? good and free. There must 
be no forcing in the real sense of tlie 
word, dnly enough heat to bring the 
plants on without check, with plenty of 
light und air when possible. The water¬ 
ing, too, should be in careful hands, never 
allowing the soil to dry out and then give 
a soaking. 1 can believe that the seed of 
this annual failed to germinate last 


in the germinating period. The Rho¬ 
danthe is an aristocrat among annuals, 
and possesses a certain amount of consti¬ 
tutional delicacy that must be reckoned 
with. It is, however, worth all the 
trouble that may be incurred in its cul¬ 
ture. Byfleet. 


SINGLE-FLOWERED DAHLIAS. 

I have recently had an opportunity of 
going through a large and comprehensive 
collection of these. It is a matter for sur¬ 
prise that the single-flowered Dahlias are 
not more freely cultivated, as they are of 
the easiest possible culture, and provided 
sufficient room is given for the plants to 
develop they give a bountiful display of 
blossoms in all shades of colour, begin¬ 
ning to bloom in the latter half of July, 



Flowering shoots of Clematis Huldine in a vase . 


form of well-flowered specimens in G-inch 
pots in the London markets. For some 
time one man hold the trade for this Rho¬ 
danthe in his own hands. It was at that 
period when it was an article of belief in 
Covent Garden that only two men—and 
they were brothers—could grow the Per¬ 
sian Cyclamen; and, as a fact, those two 
men held a monopoly of this useful flower 
for some years. It was the same with the 
Rhodanthe; some tried it, but with very 
indifferent results. The plants did not 
make that fulness of growth necessary to 
create the effect which in the case of 
things grown for market is absolutely 
necessary. The best plant-growers were 
puzzled ; but eventually the mystery was 
solved. It was a simple cultural detail 
which made all the difference between 
partial and complete success. It leaked 
out that the man infeptestipn nevel tjans- 
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spring, the weather being trying for small 
seeds; but those who want to ensure 
certain growth must not go to work in the 
rough-and-ready way commonly practised 
with the ordinary run of free-growing 
annuals. In a good season, when gentle 
showers come at the right time, the seed 
will come up freely; but if the weather 
is dry it will frequently happen that not 
a single seed appears. When I grew this 
annual in the open I came to the conclu¬ 
sion that it was better to take more pains 
and make sure of good germination. My 
plan was to draw a drill in a circle, which 
would allow of its being covered with a 
G-inch pot, with the result that I had no 
trouble. No matter what the weather 
might be, the seeds came up without fail, 
and the young plants went away in that 
free, natural manner which is so different 
from what happens when a check occurs 


and continuing until the frost cuts them 
off. They are not in the least unwieldy 
in their habit of growth, the majority 
of the plants attaining a height of about 
A feet, and in one or two instances 4 feet. 
While they are very effective set up in 
pyramidal fashion on the exhibition table, 
they look infinitely better when disposed 
in shallow bowls and some of the smaller 
glass and other receptacles that are now 
so freely used. Unlike their more impos¬ 
ing rivals, the large-flowered types of the 
Dahlia, the blossoms are borne in pro¬ 
fusion, so that one may cut and come 
again with little or no trouble without 
impairing the beauty of the display in the 
open border. So long as each plant has a 
good main stake, with three or four others 
disposed around the plant to w r hich to 
secure the branching growths, plants of 
even contour and pleading form are in- 
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variably developed. A great improve¬ 
ment in the quality of the flowers has I 
taken place within recent years, and the 
colours are now varied and infinite in 
their variety. 

The following I noted as distinct and 
well worth growingRosemary Bridge 
(deep rose), Lilian (rosy lilac), Brilliant 
(crimson-scarlet, with rich golden sta¬ 
mens), Marie (deep coppery-orange, with 
a broad crimson zone round the golden 
centre), Albatross (pure white), Marion 
(buff, suffused rose), Owen Thomas 
(crimson-scarlet, the tips of the florets 
deep yellow), Leon (velvety scarlet), Lady 
Bountiful (rich pink), Diana (deep rose), 
Bertha (rosy-scar let). Beacon (golden- 
yellow), Mrs. Joynson flficks (pale buff, 
with a deep crimson zone round the 
golden disc), Polly Eccles (fawn, with a 
satin-like surface and red zone round the 
• yellow disc). Princess of Wales (pink), 
The Mahdi (velvety maroon). It would 
he easy to add many other beautiful sorts, 
but the above should suffice to meet the 
needs of most growers. D. B. Crane. 

High gate, N. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Sedum speotabile atropurpureum.—I 

much prefer this to the typical kind. At 
the same time, it must be borne in mind 
that all the flowers of the dark-coloured 
variety are not of equal merit, some being 
of a decidedly brighter tint than others. 
This may perhaps account for some of the 
differences of opinion on the subject. A 
desirable feature of Sedum spectabile and 
its variety Is the fact that they will both 
thrive in spots that are too hot and dry 
for most plants to give us of their best. 

I have used the variety atropurpureum 
for furnishing a vase in a forecourt of a 
London house, where the heat was so in¬ 
tense that even Nasturtiums were burnt 
up. The Sedum, however, held its own, 
its cool-looking, glaucous leaves being 
pleasant to look upon throughout the 
growing season, while the flowers when 
they developed were very richly coloured. 
Strange to say, the blossoms were always 
visited by two or three tortoiseshell 
butterflies, although I never saw any in 
the neighbourhood at other times.— 
K. R. W. 

Llllum regale In Scotland.— Having re¬ 
gard to its hardiness, its immunity from 
disease, the ease with which it may be 
raised from seed, and its superlative 
beauty and perfume, I consider this the 
most desirable of the genus which has 
been introduced to this country. Seed 
was saved and sown here in the autumn 
of 1915; some of the seedlings have 
flowered in the oi>en this summer—that is, 
in less than two years. One of a group 
planted three years ago was 5 feet 4 inches 
high, bore eleven blooms, and grew in 
loam with lime added, and a liberal ad¬ 
mixture of wood ashes. One of the 
merits of this Lily is that it requires no 
staking, the stem being strong and wiry.— 
Herbert Maxwell in Irish Gardening. 

Calendula officinalis.— The war has 

altered many of the older ideas concerning 
“bedding” plants, and it is now common 
to find the more easily-grown subjects 
supplanting those which were formerly 
used. I nave always had a lingering 
affection for this plant, which, undeterred 
by neglect, and indifferent to narsh usage, 

. comes up year after year in the same 
neighbourhood. I was, therefore, pleased 
to find, during a late visit to Sir Robert 
Usher’s gardens at Norton, in Midlo¬ 
thian, that several large beds in the 
flower garden were occupied by C. offici¬ 
nalis in various colours. They had thriven 
well, thq beds were quite filled, and the 
effect was very good.-,—W. McG. 
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Helen!urn autumnal* superbum.— For 

the garden this is the best form of 
Helenium autumnale. It looks well in the 
border, and for cutting it is excellent, 
especially if culled before the central or 
disc florets expand. Cut before these 
open, the blooms last longer and retain 
tneir beauty for a considerable time. H. 
a. superbum grows from 2 feet to 3 feet 
high, according to the soil and amount of 
moisture. In its native country it in¬ 
habits moist meadows and swamps. A 
knowledge of this should help m in plac¬ 
ing it in our gardens. It ought to be re¬ 
membered, however, that we have more 
rain in summer than the plant receives at 
home, and the necessity for much moisture 
does not, therefore, arise so strongly in 
British gardens.—S. Arnott. 

Sphseralcea Candida, — This Colorado 
plant is now fairly plentiful in some dis¬ 
tricts, and when cut has been in request 
for decoration. As a garden plant it is 
also of considerable value. At Argaty, 
Perthshire, there are a good number of 
large plants in the borders, and these look 
well with their many spikes of white 
flowers. S. Candida does not seem to be 
fastidious as to its position or soil, but it 
appears to me to prefer a fairly moist 
place. In dry, root-robbed borders _ it 
evidently suffers in dry summers, as is in¬ 
dicated by the flagging of the leaves—a 
sure sign of distress. S. Candida grows 
from 2 feet to 3 feet high, and is hardy.— 
S. A. __ 


CHRYSANTHEMUM* 

EARLY-FLOWERING VARIETIES. 

In these days the first of the Chrysanthe¬ 
mums to be in blossom may be divided into 
two sections, or, rather, the varieties may 
be subjected to two distinct modes of cul¬ 
ture. Persons unacquainted with the sorts, 
after seeing one or more grown by 
having the number of flowers on a plant 
restricted and then noting results in their 
own garden on plants not so treated—that 
is, allowing all bloom buds to develop, 
might be disappointed. Referring to the 
Latter first, in whites there is nothing to 
surpass the old Mme. C. Desgrange and 
Roi des Blancs. The latter is purer in 
eorour of blossom, but the plant less hardy 
than the other. Yellows are plentiful. 
Horace Martin and Leslie are a pair satis¬ 
factory in all cases. In pinks I like Lillie, 
Provence, and Normandie. Perle Chatil- 
lonaise.may be classed by itself as being 
neither a pink, a yellow, nor a bronze. 
The last shade should include Abercorn 
Beauty, Nina Blick, Almirante, and Mrs. 
J. Fielding, which include both light and 
dark ones. Then among crimsons 
Goacher’s Crimson and Crimson Polly will 
satisfy, and Claret gives a bloom of a 
purple hue. 

Disbudding earlies is a phase of culture 
which appeals to me, as it surely does also 
to the grower for market, and there is 
ever a ready sale for good produce so 
cultivated. Glass is not essential to help 
open the flowers, but waterproof canvas 
is, to ward off wet. Framfleld Early 
White and Mme. C. Desgrange, in white 
kinds, respond to the treatment named. 
Other superior sorts of the colour are 
Candida and Debutante, but it Is doubtful 
if these are purchasable, the owners pre¬ 
ferring to keep them for market. In pink 
we have F6e Parisienne and Cranford 
Pink. Here, again, Consul and Delight 
would be included, but they 'are not in 
dealers’ lists. Cranfordia and Cranford 
Yellow will do of the yellow shade, and 
G. Wermig, the sport of Mme. Desgrange, 
might also be added. Almirante, El Draco, 
Dolores, and La Pactole have flowers of a 
bronze shade, and the better crimsons are 
Alcalde and Emperor, two kinds, however, 
that are not easy to obtain. The above- 
named are all of the Japanese type. 


Small Pompon varieties have their ad¬ 
mirers, and for this reason a few niee 
things in that way are named. White Pet, 
Flora (yellow). Blushing Bride (pink), 
Bronze Bride, Mme. I^efort (orange), 
Little Bob (crimson), and Bijou (chestnut). 
Early single-flowered kinds may appeal to 
some, therefore the following are men¬ 
tioned .-—White City, Golden Firebrand. 
Brazier’s Beauty (bronze), Kitty Riches 
(purple), and Kate Westlake (crimson). 

H. S. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Pompon Chrysanthemums.— There may 
be something to say for Pompon Chrys¬ 
anthemums, as noted on page 508, but I 
think they are hardly likely to return to 
general favour and occupy the place held 
by the singles and the decorative Japanese 
either for pots or outside. The fact Is that 
as, in the majority of cases, flowers are 
grown In these times for the twofold pur¬ 
pose of a display (indoor and outdoor) and 
for cutting, the two sections above men¬ 
tioned are much more in favour than the 
Pompons, and, I think, rightly so. Per¬ 
haps the singles take first place, for there 
are few who would not prefer well-grown 
plants or well-arranged vases of the best 
representatives of these in white and the 
various shades of yellow, pink, crimson, 
and maroon to the best of the Pompons, 
In the old days before the introduction of 
singles, when choosing sorts for outside 
planting either for the open border, wall, 
or trellis, I generally picked out sorts like 
Chevalier Domage, Cottage Pink, and La 
Trlomphante, and found they were most 
appreciated.—E. B. S., Hardtvick. 

GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS 

Turnip, Injury to (T. Plater).— The 
Turnip sent is attacked by bacterial soft- 
rot, the trouble not being due to an in¬ 
sect, but to a minute bacillus that gains 
entrance to the plant from the soil. -No 
cure for this trouble is known, but it can 
be avoided to a large extent by sowing 
the seed at short intervals, so that the 
roots never attain to large size, for, as a 
rule, it is only when they are quite large 
that they suffer. Judging from the size 
of the root sent, your soil must be over 
rich In nitrogenous manure, otherwise we 
do not think the Turnips would have 
grown so large In so short a time; and. 
doubtless, a dressing of superphosphate 
at the rate of 2 oz. to 3 oz. to the square 
yard would help to set things right. 

From the front.— On our way up to the 
line I much admired the fine orchards— in 
most cases loaded with fruit, and in many 
cases I think it must have been cider 
Apples. In places, too, the Mountain 
Ash was magnificent; and when going 
past a very fine chateau I saw some large 
Cockspur Thorns loaded with haws. 
By the railway and on the banks, Vibur¬ 
num Opulus was charming; Acacias in 
fruit, also masses of Solidago and Eupa- 
torium. This Last is effective as seen 
here, either isolated or grouped. Cornus 
Mas was just colouring beautifully, amid 
little trails of. Heather, which do not ap¬ 
pear to be very common about here. 
Clematis Vitalba and C. Viticella are 
plentiful along the railway banks, and 
also a dwarf pink flower, which I did not 
recognise. I noticed also a few very large 
Pear-trees. We are having lovely days, 
but cold at night, and, to make matters 
worse, we have had our trousers taken 
up, leaving our knees bare—it is the prac¬ 
tice of this battalion, a very good one in 
summer, but a little fresh for starting it 
now, in fact, I feel like Sir Baden Powell 
when he had to be a Scotsman: I feel like 
tying a pocket handkerchief round my 
knees for warmth.—E. Markham. 
Original from 
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THE WEEK’S WORK. 


OPEN-AIR GARDENING. 

Ix bloom October IGth .—Choisya tcrnata, 
Abelia rupestris, Ceanothus (in variety). 
Hydrangea paniculata grandi flora, Escal- 
loniaa (in variety), Berberis nepalensis, 
hardy Fuchsias (in variety), Osmanthus 
ilicifolius, Genista tinctoria, Veronicas 
(in variety), Clerodendron trichotomum , 
Lanrnslinus, Calycanihus floridus, Myrtle, 
Spine a confusa, Lavatera Olbia, Mag¬ 
nolia grandiflora, Solatium jasminoides, 
Dcsmodium penduliflorutn, Clematis (in 
variety), Roses (in variety), Senecio 
Greyi, Nierembergia frutcscens, Poten- 
tilla arborea, Polygala Chamwbuxus pur¬ 
purea, Polygonums, Cistus, Ericas (in 
variety), Menzicsias, Salvia azurea gran- 
diflora, S. Greigi, QJnotheras (in variety), 
Acanthus, Michaelmas Daisies (in great 
variety). Anemone japonica, Helianthus 
(in variety), Pyrcthrums, Nepeta Mus- 
sini, Tritomas, Francoas, Achillea Eupa- 
torium, Linum arboreum. Plumbago Lar- 
penUr, Erigeron mucronatus, Sedum 
spectabile, S. Sivboldi, Lobelia cardinalis 
(in variety), Potentillas, Pentstemons 
(in variety). East Lothian Stocks, Tufted 
Pansies (in variety). Antirrhinums, Sca- 
biosa (in variety). Ivy-leaved Pelar¬ 
goniums, Mcsembryanthemums (in great 
variety), Amaryllis Belladonna, Agapan- 
thus, Stcrnbergia lutea, Colchicums, 
Crocus 8pcciosus, Cyclamen hedera'folium, 
Violets (in variety), Meconopsis cam- 
brica. Coreopsis grandi flora, Hyacinthus 
candicans, Gladiolus, Phygelius capensis, 
Tropwolum speciosum, T. tuberosum, 
dwarf Campanulas, Parochetus communis. 
Convolvulus mauritanicus, Androsace 
lanuginosa, Saxifraga Fortunei, Litho- 
spermums, Hutchinsia alpina, JEthio- 
nemas, Platystcmon californicus. The 
foliage of many trees and shrubs is note 
richly coloured, including Azaleas, Ber¬ 
beris, Rhus (in variety), Viburnums, 
Liquidambar, Cornus (in variety), Par- 
rotia persica, Cockspur Thom, Actinidia 
arguta, Akebia quinata, Vitis (in variety), 
Amclanchier, Maples (in variety), Cana¬ 
dian Poplar, Quercus eoccinea, Q. rubra, 
Willows, and many others . 

The week’s work.— The cleaning and 
weeding of the rock garden are being pro¬ 
ceeded with as fast as circumstances per¬ 
mit. Where the roots of weeds have got 
underneath choice plants it is necessary 
to lift the plants. Following the cleaning 
and weeding, a top-dressing suitable to 
the requirements of the various plants 
will be applied where necessarv, making 
this top-dressing as firm as possible, espe¬ 
cially on sharp inclines, where it is liable 
to be washed away by heavy rains. 
Plants that are easily injured by damp 
will be protected by placing small liana- 
lights or squares of glass over them to 
keep off the wet—for instance, Andro¬ 
sace Chumbyi and A. sarmentosa require 
this protection. The ground is now in 
excellent condition for planting, and this 
may be carried out at the present time. 

Although Roses may be successfully 
planted at any time from late October to 
the end of February, the last fortnight 
of October and the whole of November 
generally give the best results. If the 
soil is sufficiently deep, .it should be well 
trenched, and if poor, a liberal dressing 
of manure should be added, but in such a 
manner that the manure will not come 
into direct contact with the roots of the 
plants immediately after the planting has 
been done. The most suitable soil for 
Roses is a rich, deep loam, resting oil 
gravel. If the soil be very heavy and 
stiff it will be well to mix a quantity of 
leaf-mould and gravel with the staple at 
the time of planting. On the contrary, 
■\ the soil is light and sandy heavy loam 
may be added, in either case care being 
taken that the drainage is good. Plant¬ 
ing should be done during fine weather, if 
possible, in order that the soil may be 
trodden and made moderately firm. Roses 
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on the Brier or Manetti should be planted 
at least 3 inches deep above the point of 
union; but Roses on their own roots are 
much to be preferred. If these are cut 
down by frost they will usually make 
fresh growth from buds below the ground 
surface. Many of the stronger-growing 
and hardier varieties of the Wiehuraiana 
section and other climbing Roses are suit¬ 
able for planting against old tree stumps 
or over clusters of old roots, where they 
soon become objects of beauty. A few of 
them should be .planted, where possible, 
each autumn.. Only strong-growing and 
proved varieties should ,be selected for 
such positions. The ground should be 
prepared for them, and if the natural soil 
is unsuitable a properly prepared com¬ 
post should be incorporated with it to give 
the plants a good start. These Roses re¬ 
quire very little attention after they are 
planted. F. W. Gallop. 

Lifford Hall Gardens, Oundle, Northants. 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Late Grapes. —These should now be 
sufficiently ripe to allow of artificial heat 
being reduced to such an extent that but 
enough warmth is maintained to keep 
the air in circulation and damp from con¬ 
densing on the berries. This will ensure 
their keeping well, and at the same time 
will not, unless too much warmth is em¬ 
ployed, cause the skins to shrivel. In 
fine weather air may be admitted freely 
during the forenoon and reduced in the 
afternoon so that the minimum point is 
reached about dusk, when a chink at the 
apex will suffice for the night. In damp, 
foggy weather it is best to keep the ven¬ 
tilators closed. Gather up fallen leaves 
daily, and if much damp rises from the 
inside border cover it with dry litter, 
which will prevent moisture rising. The 
bunches should be scanned daily, and de¬ 
caying berries removed directly any are 
found. Promptitude in regard to this 
matter will prevent decay from spreading. 
Where the roots are partly in an inside 
and partly in an outside border, the latter, 
to prevent it from becoming further 
saturated with rain, should be covered 
with wooden shutters or corrugated sheet 
iron. Should the inside border become 
unduly dry, it must, of course, lie watered, 
otherwise shrivelling of the berries will 
ensue. The water should be applied when 
the ventilators can be opened to their 
widest extent to assist in drying up any 
excess, of moisture. In this case covering 
of the’surface with dry litter to a depth of 
4 inches or so is imperative. In 

Other vineries, where but a few bunches 
may be hanging on the Vines, it will be 
found more economical to remqve them 
with a good length of lateral attached, 
and put them into bottles either in the 
Grape-room or some dry room where the 
temperature ranges from 50 degs. to 
55 degs. The vinery can then be venti¬ 
lated to its fullest extent and a further 
economy of fire heat effected. 

Outside Vine borders. —It is not wise to 
allow these to remain exposed to the ele¬ 
ments throughout the winter, as not only 
do they become unduly wet and cold, but 
the surface, in the event of severe weather 
setting in, becomes frozen, with the re¬ 
sult that a great loss of surface roots 
occurs. A covering of some material, if 
only of newly-fallen leaves, will, if laid on 
the border to the depth of 1 foot, avert 
this. Long stable litter is excellent 
material if shaken out and laid on regu¬ 
larly and evenly. If sufficient is not avail¬ 
able, then employ tree leaves, and cover 
with litter to prevent them being blown 
about. If the depth of leaves mentioned 
is not exceeded they will not heat, while 
they will at the same time keep the sur¬ 
face of the border dry and warm. Shutters 
or corrugated iron sheeting may also be 
employed. In this case but half the depth 
named of leaves or litter will suffice. 


I Pot Vlne8. —Until required for starting, 
these will be best placed in a cool house, 
as no further advantage is to be gained 
by keeping them outside. They should 
he cut back to the required length if this 
has not already been done, and the 
wounds dressed with styptic or knotting. 

Figs. —Bush trees in pots intended for 
early forcing should now be placed under 
cover, and until the time for starting 
arrives keep them quite cool and afford 
no more water than is absolutely neces¬ 
sary. Whatever cleaning may be neces¬ 
sary can then be done during inclement 
weather. In late houses divest the trees 
of fruits above the size of Peas, and en¬ 
deavour to get the wood thoroughly 
ripened before the fall of the leaf takes 
plqce. , 

Outdoor Tomatoes. —The fruits will now 
do no further good if left on the plants. 
They should, therefore, be taken off, lay¬ 
ing all that may reasonably be expected 
to ripen on shelves or a stage in a green¬ 
house, converting the remainder into 
chutney for winter use. 

Shadings. —These being no longer re¬ 
quired or desirable may be dispensed 
with. Those of a portable nature should 
be taken down, dried* and stored away. 
Lath blindk may be given a coat of paint 
some time when convenient during the 
winter. Shadings, in the nature of white¬ 
wash, Summer Cloud, etc., should be 
washed off, as all sunshine available is 
now necessary to the well-being of the oc¬ 
cupants of the houses and pits. 

Watering, etc. —The watering of plant- 
houses should now be changed from the 
afternoon to the morning, as the needs of 
the inmates are not only less exacting 
than heretofore, but it admits of an ex¬ 
cess of moisture- becoming dried up before 
nightfall. There should also be a gradual 
diminution of syringing, and when fine 
weather admits of its being done in the 
afternoon, it should be done early enough 
t« allow of the foliage drying before dusic. 

Chrysanthemums.— Cooler weather con¬ 
ditions have rendered the housing of all 
but the latest flowering plants necessary. 
The latter are best grouped together, and 
if a temporary framework is erected over 
them, they can, if necessary, be pro¬ 
tected with canvas covers or mats. By 
these means they can be rendered proof 
against frost of ordinary severity. 

Primulas and Cinerarias.— These, if 
still in unheated pits, must be moved into 
safer quarters, and where heat can be 
turned on when required. 

Asparagus pits. —Where this excellent 
method of forcing Asparagus is still prac¬ 
tised, the beds should now have atten¬ 
tion. After cutting off the tops and 
clearing away the weeds the beds should 
be dressed with well-rotted manure. If 
the heat for the forcing is obtained from 
fermenting material, such as tree leaves 
and stable litter mixed together, and 
placed all round each pit in the form of 
a continuous bed or lining, the remains of 
the latter left from forcing last spring 
should be cleared away, taking care at 
the same time that the pigeon-holes in the 
walls through which the heat penetrates 
and circulates under the bed are cleaned 
out also. When the necessary amount of 
warmth is furnished by hot-water pipes, 
nothing further remains to be done until 
the time arrives for the starting of the 
first pit, which, when the great variety of 
vegetables that is still available is taken 
into consideration, is not yet necessary. 

Flower garden. —All summer bedding 
plants should now be cleared away, as 
they will make no further display this 
season; and after getting the beds dug, 
plant them with Narcissi in variety or 
May-flowering Tulips, using as a ground¬ 
work single and double white Arabia, 
Aubrietias in variety, double Daisies, and 
Myosotis in variety. With the aid of the 
foregoing some very pretty effects can be 
produced. Where appreciated, Wall¬ 
flowers may be employed to advantage, 
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as, if the beds are filled with a judi¬ 
cious selection of the varieties now in 
cultivation, the result when the plants 
come into flower is very pleasing. Good 
bold clumps of Wallflowers should also be 
planted in mixed borders, and the same 
with regard to the other spring-flowering 
subjects mentioned. All tender subjects, 
such as Agapanthus, Aloysia citriodora 
(Lemon-scented Verbena), Myrtles, Lan- 
tanas, Zonal and Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums, 
Fuchsias, etc., in big pots or tubs should 
be placed under cover. 1 With but few ex¬ 
ceptions, these may be wintered in a 
coach-house or stable, so long as some 
amount of light is to be had and frost ex¬ 
cluded. The lawns should receive a final 
mowing, after which clean the machines 
and store for the winter. A. W, 


MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Gathering late fruits. —Apples and 
Pears that are still upon the trees in 
open quarters should be gathered, but 
late Pears against walls, and therefore in 
a position where they can be protected, 
may be allowed to hang for another week 
or two, provided the weather continues 
favourable. Late Pears improve in 
quality if allowed to hang as long as it is 
safe to permit them. Carefully examine 
early varieties of Apples and Pears in -the 
fruit-room, and remove at once.any decay¬ 
ing fruits. 

Medlars should never be gathered before 
they are ready, or the fruits will shrivel 
and fail to ripen properly. They should 
be gathered on a dry, sunny day, and in 
storing them the top of the fruit should 
be placed downwards, as decay always 
commences at the stalk. 

Quinces are generally fit to gather 
about the same time as Medlars, and care 
should be taken to gather them without 
bruising the skin. 

Morello Cherry-trees should be pruned 
at the first opportunity, cleaned, and 
trained, so that the work may, if pos¬ 
sible, be done before bad weather sets iq. 
No matter how carefully the work is 
arranged, a considerable amount of prun¬ 
ing and training fruit-trees on outside 
walls has to be done, perforce, under con¬ 
ditions of discomfort to those engaged in 
the work. Whenever possible, the trees 
should be detached from the walls and 
all shoots which will not be required re¬ 
moved. All shoots on young trees may 
be required for extension, but the shoots 
on established trees should be nailed in at 
a distance of from 4 inches to 6 inches | 
apart. After the pruning is completed, 
the prunitigs and rubbish should be con¬ 
veyed to the fire-heap. Many insect pests 
will be destroyed in this way. 

Raspberries. —The present is the best 
time for making a new plantation of 
Raspberries, and those who have any un¬ 
profitable canes should now’ make pre¬ 
parations for making a fresh plantation. 
If the soil is moderately light and rich, 
then deep cultivation is all that is neces¬ 
sary, except for a liberal dressing of de¬ 
cayed manure. In such circumstances 
the canes may be planted at the end of 
the present month. On cold and w’et 
ground some extra preparation will be 
necessary, as the soil must be drained 
and trenched, adding during the latter 
process such materials as burnt refuse, 
decomposed manure, leaf-mould, and road- 
scrapings, which will make the ground 
more porous and improve it for a number 
of years to come. As the Raspberry is 
rather a shallow rooting plant, care 
should be taken to keep the richest com¬ 
post near the .surface. In planting, it is 
generally best to have the row’s running 
from north to south, and the stools should 
be in rows 5 feet apart, allowing a, dis¬ 
tance of 21 feet from plant to plant. 
When planting is completed, apply a light 
mulch of stable-manure over the roots. 

Strawberries. —Examine all Strawberry 
beds once more, and remove any runners 
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found upon the plants. Lightly hoe the 
surface soil, and remove all weeds in pre¬ 
paration for affording a mulch. 

Tomatoes grow’ii for W’inter fruiting now 
require careful ventilation, keeping the 
atmosphere in circulation both by day and 
night. At this dull season, w’hen the days 
are getting shorter, it is essential to main¬ 
tain a good, steady heat in the hot-water 
pipes. These conditions are necessary 
both to ensure the free setting of the 
fruits and to prevent them splitting w’hen 
ripening. Be careful in watering the 
plants, never applying it unless the roots 
are dry. As the fruits increase in size an 
occasional top-dressing of bone-meal or a 
similar manure should be applied, and 
when the pots have become filled w’ith 
roots a top-dressing of loam mixed w’ith 
wood ashes and fine mortar rubble should 
be afforded. Diluted manure-water may 
also be given once a week. Seeds will 
now be sow’n thinly in pans for raising 
plants to fruit early in the spring. Pot 
the plants singly into small pots as they 
become fit, and repot them when neces¬ 
sary. Keep them near the glass in a 
house having an atmospheric temperature 
of from 55 degs. to 60 degs. 

Cucumbers planted in September have 
made good progress, and are just com¬ 
mencing to fruit. In order to obtain a 
constant supply in late autumn and 
winter, very careful attention to cultural 
details is needed. Do not overcrop plants 
w'hich are just commencing to fruit, as 
this would seriously w’eaken them. Cut 
tlie fruits before they become too large, 
and if not required for present use, lay 
them in a cool store, where they will keep 
in good condition for some time. When 
roots show themselves on the surface of 
the bed, apply light top-dressings to en¬ 
courage further root-action. Growth 
must be carefully regulated, and more 
space allowed than heretofore. Maintain 
a night temperature of from 65 degs. to 
70 degs., if possible without unduly heat¬ 
ing the pipes. Less moisture will be re¬ 
quired after this date, therefore damping 
must be done with the utmost care, and it 
should be governed by the amount of fire- 
heat employed, for, while it is disastrous 
to allow the atmospnece to become too dry, 
an excessive amount of moisture is not 
less injurious. 


SCOTLAND. 

Orchard houses. —There are at present 
many houses throughout the country in 
which plants were giwn now practically 
empty. In many cases, with a little out¬ 
lay, such structures could be used for 
growing fruit-trees in pots, and this with¬ 
out any artificial heat whatever. The 
trees may either be bought already estab¬ 
lished arid prepared for fruiting m pots, 
or trees can be selected from their 
quarters in any good nursery. The 
former, if the more expensive, is the 
better way; but when the latter course is 
adopted two-year-old plants are the best. 
I would even pot good maidens, when 
these are grown in soil which encourages 
fibrous roots, in preference to older trees 
with bare and thongy roots. Pots 
10 inches in diameter are very suitable 
for such trees. All kinds of Peaches and 
Nectarines can be grown w’ell in pots or 
in tubs, and so, too, can Plums and Pears. 
Plums grow'n under glass are superior to 
anything produced in the open. Those 
who fancy Figs or Cherries will find both 
amenable to this form of culture. Apri¬ 
cots are not to be recommended—at any 
rate, not in a mixed fruit-house. They 
require different treatment from all 
others; and, as a matter of fact, I have 
never seen a satisfactory lot of Apricots 
in pots. In houses where there are 
already established trees in pots, the 
syringe must be kept at work till the 
foliage falls. Bear in mind, too, that, 
although the crop is gathered, the trees 
must not be neglected as to moisture at 


the roots. In many cases bud-dropping 
may be directly traced to neglect in water¬ 
ing at this time. Gather up the leaves at 
frequent intervals, and ventilate fully by 
day and by night. 

Pears on walls. —Almost daily inspec¬ 
tion is needful in order tnat fruits nearing 
the ripening stage may be gathered before 
they rail. The practised eye can distin¬ 
guish at a glance the fruits which need 
to be picked, but those with less experi¬ 
ence ought to raise the Pears gently to a 
horizontal position, and if they are “ ready 
to come ” they will fall off into the hand. 
In storing, let the fruits be handled as 
carefully as possible, and when almost 
ready for the thble a day or two in a warm 
glasshouse will appreciably finish them 
better and improve the flavour. 

Apples. — Apple-trees were later in 
blooming than is generally the case dur¬ 
ing the spring, the weather during August 
and September was unfavourable to their 
development, and, as a result, Apples of 
all kinds have been later than usual in 
coming to maturity. Many kinds which, 
in the average year, are at this time in 
store yet remain on the trees. In these 
gardens Apples have in some years to be 
gathered rather earlier than is advisable 
owing to the depredations of birds, but, so 
far—very likely owing chiefly to their un¬ 
ripe state—tlie Apples have not been 
interfered with as yet. As signs are not 
wanting, however, that ripening will no; 
be much longer delayed, a beginning with 
storing will be made in the course of the 
ensuing week—starting, of course, with 
the earliest varieties. The crop, while 
not an exceptionally heavy one, is by no 
means disappointing, and individual fruits 
are in most cases of a fair size, while 
there are remarkably fine samples of such 
as Warner’s King, Lane’s Prince Albert. 
Pott’s Seedling, Stirling Castle, and Lord 
Derby. Ribston Pippin in the open is 
quite as good as the same variety upon a 
wall. 

Arum Lilies. —The remainder of the 
planted-out Arum Lilies was potted up m 
the course of the week. In potting, well- 
rotted old loam was used with no addi¬ 
tion whatever save a sprinkling of wood 
ashes. Pots 9 inches and 10 inches m 
diameter were used, very firm potting was 
given, and provision was made for top¬ 
dressing at a later date. Meantime, 
these plants are placed at the foot of a 
wall near a greenhouse, into which tliev 
can be promptly removed in the event of 
a sudden frost, which may be expected 
now at any time. 

Cuttings.— During the week a good 
batch of the double blue Lobelia Kathleen 
Mallard was put into the propagating-ca«? 
for stock. As has previously been said 
this variety is—here, at all events—-much 
more satisfactory under glass than when 
used in flower beds in the open. 

Wallflowers, Forget-me-nots, Prim¬ 
roses, and so forth, may now be planted 
as occasion requires. There will not be 
much spring ljedding, but these things are 
well nigh indispensable, and may be put 
out into bare places in the hardy flower 
borders, where they will do well. 

Hollyhocks. —It is advisable now to lift 
and pot any specially good Hollyhocks 
w’ith a view’ to increasing' them by cut¬ 
tings or by division in spring. They may 
he plunged during winter in ashes or 
Cocoa-fibre in cold frames. 

Virginian Creepers —Vitis inconstans 
is, perhaps, the most popular for walls: 
but for fences, etc., the common variety 
is quite as useful. Growers of either-- 
or both—are advised to keep these plant^ 
cut a foot or two below the eaves ot 
houses, or trouble will follow’. 

Tomatoes in pots.— The space occupied 
by these being required for other pur¬ 
poses, such fruit as was not ripe has been 
cut and laid upon shelves in a warm 
house to ripen off. Turned occasionally, 
these colour up quite as well as when 
permitted to finish on tlie plants, l&e 
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crops have been excellent. The soil from 
the pots—pure loam and wood ashes—has 
been reserved for .other purposes, and, 
having been frequently watered with 
liquid-manure, ought yet to be fairly good, 
and should grow bulbs, for instance, quite 
well. 

Vegetable garden _A finish has now 

been made with the lifting and storing of 
Beet and Carrots. Where any of these 
roots have yet to be attended to they 
ought to be taken up l>efore any sharp 
frost ai;rives. More soil can be drawn up 
to Leeks where an extra blanch is re¬ 
quired, and if Celeriac be grown, a little 
soil drawn over the plants will protect them 
from frost meantime. The same course 
may be followed in the case of Turnips 
where for any reason these have to l>e left 
outside at present. Broccoli should now 
be laid down with the heads to the north. 
This will check growth and prevent frost 
injuring them. Any snare cold-frames 
can lx* filled with Parsley. Old plants, 
carefully lifted, and with the outside 
leaves cut off, will soon recover, and will 
give good leaves in the early wdnter. 

W. McGuffog. 

Balmac Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 

ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
FRUIT SHOW. 

October 9th and 10th. 

The Royal Horticultural Society held its 
2lst exhibition of British-grown fruit on 
Tuesday, October the 9th, at the London 
Scottish Drill Hall, Buckingham Gate, 
and although, when compared with former 
exhibitions it was not on such an exten¬ 
sive scale, the exhibits, generally speak¬ 
ing, were of a very high order. In the 
past season the crops of Apples, Pears, 
and Plums have been good, and, as was 
anticipated, the two first-named fruits 
were represented in all classes by very 
fine specimens, and the general appear¬ 
ance, as far as freedom from blemishes, 
size, and colour, left nothing to be desired. 
The colouring of some of the Apples staged 
was, when the record of sunshine for the 
past season is taken into account, truly re¬ 
markable. Plums, although not staged in 
such numbers as on previous occasions, 
were of great merit, and that fine old 
variety Coe’s Golden Drop was to be seen 
more frequently staged than any other, 
which is proof of the high esteem in which 
it is still held by growers. Peaches were 
not so good as usual, the fruits being, with 
one or two exceptions, small, and in some 
cases lacking in colour. Of Grains there 
was a falling off in quality, but their not 
being of the usual high standard of merit 
is not surprising when the labour question 
is taken into consideration. Apart from 
these few minor defects the show was, as 
a whole, very satisfactory, and that it was 
appreciated by the public was proved by 
the large number of visitors who patron¬ 
ised it from the time it opened until the 
close. 

INDOOR FRUIT. 

As is usual on these occasions, the col¬ 
lections of fruit grown under glass at¬ 
tracted great attention on the part of pro¬ 
fessional and amateur gardeners, as the 
exhibits and competition unmistakably 
proved. The class for a collection of nine 
dishes of ripe dessert fruit, to consist of 
at least six kinds, was well filled, the 
coveted honour, the silver Hogg medal and 
first prize, being won by Lord Somers 
(gardener, Mr. Mullins), Eastnor Castle, 
Ledbury, Herefordshire. In this collection 
were staged good Muscat of Alexandria 
and Black Alicante Grapes, a nice seedling 
Melon, Gladstone and Barrington Peaches, 
Humboldt Nectarine, Cox’s Orange Pippin, 
and finely-coloured Houblon Apple and 
Marguerite Marillat Pear. The Duke of 
Newcastle was second/" Ib,this colieltion 
Digitized by 


a fine seedling Melon, Doyenne du Comice 
Pear, Lord Palmerston Peach, Washington 
Apple, besides Muscat Grapes were noted. 
In a similar class for six dishes of fruit 
competition was keen, the premier award 
aud silver Knightian medal going to Lord 
Hillingdon, the Wildernesse, Sevenoaks 
(gardener, Mr. J. Shelton), who staged, in 
addition to white Muscats, two nicely- 
finished bunches of Black Ilambro Grapes. 
In the class for six distinct varieties of 
Grapes, two bunches of each, the Duke of 
Newcastle secured first place and a silver 
Hogg medal with fine-berried, medium¬ 
sized bunches of Gros Colman, two splen¬ 
did bunches of Gros Guillaume, the re¬ 
mainder consisting of Muscat of Alex¬ 
andria, Canon Hall Muscat, Mrs. Pearson, 
and Alnwick Seedling. In another collec¬ 
tion two excellent bunches of the last- 
named variety were noted. Lord Hilling¬ 
don was first for two bunches of Black 
Ilambro and excellent Black Alicante, 


Lord Somers for white Muscats and two 
well-finished bunches of Mrs. Pearson in 
the class for two bunches of any variety 
not specified in the schedule. 

HARDY FRUIT. 

In the class for a collection of not 
more than twelve dishes of Apples and 
eight of Pears, the remaining dishes to be 
of other hardy fruits, the first prize and a 
silver Hogg medal went to Mr. Staward, 
Panshanger Park, Hertford, who staged, 
in addition to magnificent samples of 
Apples of varieties such as the Rev. W. 
Wilks, Peasgood’s Nonsuch, Gascoigne’s 
Scarlet, Bismarck, Cox’s Orange, and 
Roosevelt and Beurrd Diel Pears, Black 
Province Fig, Golden Drop and Late 
Orange Plums, Red Currants, and Date 
Devonian Peach. Mr. C. A. Cain, The 
Node, Welwyn, Herts (gardener, Mr. 
Wilks), was awarded first prize for a col¬ 
lection of twenty-four dishes of Apples, 


= SPECIAL REDUCED PRICES 

EARLY SCOTCH SEED POTATOES. 


BEES Ltd. are now completing 
lifting and grading, and find crops 
heavier and cleaner than usual. 
Instead of putting this extra profit 
into their own pockets they are 
reducing prices to customers. 

Orders are now being booked at 
prices quoted below for delivery 
when ready. 

Orders already booked will also 
be executed at these reduced 
prices. 

Special Terms to Allotment 
Societies. 


Epicure (Scotch). An old favourite which produces very heavy 
crops, and has tubers of good size ready to lilt very early ... 
Eclipse (Scotch). Splendid white round, very early, shallow 

eyes, good cooker. . 

Eclipse. Once grown in Yorkshire . . 

Sharpe's Express (Scotch). A great favourite, very early; 

smooth skin, heavy cropper. 

Sharpe's Express. Once grown in Lincolnshire . 

Sir John Llewellyn (Lines.) First class in every way . 

British Queen (Scotch). Remarkably fine, both us regards 
cropping and cooking qualities. A superb second early; 

keeps well. 

British Queen. Once grown in Lincolnshire. 

Pioneer (Scotch). A greatly improved second early ; first-class 

cooker and cropper . 

IMMUNE SEED POTATOES. 

Rees Ltd. are licensed by the Board of Agriculture to supply 
varieties suitable for planting in districts affected with Black 
Scab or Wart Disease. 

King George (Scotch). Although generally classed as a second 
early, this variety whon grown from sprouted seed is ready 
for lifting as early as “ Sharpe’s Express” or “Epicure.” 
It is an excellent cropper, does well everywhere, especially 
on medium and heavy soils. Owing to Or-1 early immune 
sorts being practically unprocurable, “King Georgo ” is in 

great demand as a first early. . 

Great Scot (Scotch). Second early, immense cropper, fine quality 
and llavour. Keeps os well as a main crop, strongly recom¬ 
mended. 

Great Scot (Lincolnshire seed) . 

The Ally (Scotch). A second early immune variety with tuber of 

fine quality and shape, heavy cropper . 

(An excellent set of three potatoes for infected areas would be 
“King George," “Great Scot,” and “ Locliar ” or “Templar.” 
Pricos of main crop sorts will bo quoted later.) 



1121bs. 

561 bs. 

2Rlbs. 

Mlbs. 

15/- 

SI- 

4/4 

2/3 

18/- 

9/6 

6/- 

2/9 

18/- 

9/6 

5/- 

2/9 

23/- 

12/- 

6/4 

3/3 

*21/- 

11/- 

5/10 

si- 

21/- 

11/- 

5/10 

si- 

15/- 

8/- 

4/4 

213 

15/- 

8/- 

4/4 

2/3 

21/- 

11/- 

5/10 

SI- 

18/- 

9/6 

5/- 

219 

18/- 

9/5 

£/- 

2/9 

16/- 

8/6 

4/6 

2/6 

24/- 

12/8 

6/6 

1 

3/8 


Cost of Carriage. 

The above prices include cost of bags. If carriage is to be prepaid, please remit as under 



1121bs. 

6Clbs. 

2811*8. 

141bs. 

71bs. 

Up to 50 miles 

... 1/3 

1/- . 

.. -IS . 

.. -/7 .. 

-/7 

„ 100. 

... 1/9 

1/2 

.. 1/- . 

.. -IS 

-n 

200 „ 

... 2/4 

1/7 

.. 1/2 

.. -Ill .. 

. -n 

Over 200 ,, 

... 3/2 

2/1 

1/5 

... 1/- 

-/7 


(To ascertain distance from Liverpool to your station look up passenger fare in time-table, which 
is calculated at about Id. per mile. Thus, if ordinary passenger fare is between 4/3 aud 8/4, the 
distance will bo between 51 and 100 miles). 

Shallots. lib. 1/2, 3|lbs. 3/-, 71bs. 5/9, 14ibs. 10/6 Carriage paid. 

Onion Sets. lib. 2/6, 2 lbs. 4/6, 3Ibs. 6/6, ilbs. 8/e, 51b*. 10/e Carriage paid. 

BEES Ltd., 175b Mill St., Liverpool. 
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sixteen cooking and eight dessert. Here 
magnificent highly-coloured speciuieus of 
Lane’s Prince Albert were to be seen; also 
Warner’s King and Lord Derby, and among 
dessert kinds American Mother. James 
Grieve, Wealthy, Ribston Pippin, Houblon* 
and Rival. Lord Somers was placed first 
for nine distinct dishes of Pears, the best 
of the varieties staged being Pitinaston 
Duchess, Durondeau, Souvenir deCongr&s, 
Marguerite Mnrillat, lleurrd Superfin, and 
Beurr6 Diel. Lord Hillingdon was second, 
in whose collection was a fine dish of 
Pear Beurr£ Ballet pfcre. The premier 
award for Plums went to Mr. C. II. 
Berners, Woulverstone Park, Ipswich fgar- 
deuer, Mr. W. Messenger), who staged ex¬ 
cellent samples of Golden Drop, Reine 
Claude de Bavoy, and President. Lord 
Somers gained first place for Morello 
Cherries, the fruits clean, of medium size, 
and in an excellent state of preservation. 
For a dish of autumn-fruiting Ra si (berries 
Mr. E. C. Palmer, Drayton House, Sher- 
fleld-on-Hodden, Basingstoke, took first 
prize. The classes in the special district 
county prizes were well filled, and splen¬ 
did examples of both Apples and Pears 
were contributed by the various eomi>eti- 
tors. Amongst cooking Apples the Rev. 
W. Wilks, Peasgood’s, Warner's King, 
Prince Albert, Norfolk Beauty, Hamb- 
liug’s Seedling, and Bramley's, and of 
dessert the late Chas. Ross’s Seedlings, 
Cox’s Orange, Ribston Pippin, etc., figured 
conspicuously. Of Pea rs splendid specimens 
of Princess, Durondeau, Roosevelt, Le 
Brun, Conference, Directeur Hardy, 
Beurrg A. Lucas, C. Ernst, besides the 
better known popular sorts, were staged. 
From Scotland came some excellent ex¬ 
amples of Apples Jacob's Seedling, Wor¬ 
cester Pearmaiu. Castle Major, and 
British Queen, which last we do not re¬ 
member to have seen before. These came 
from Capt. Gordon, of Threave House, 
Castle Douglas, and gained him first 
honours. In the classes for single dishes 
of dessert Apples fine typical specimens 
of American Mother, Bismarck, Beauty, 
Adam’s Pearmaiu, Blenheim Orange, 
Cox’s Orange, Ribston, Lord HIndlip, 
Margil, Wealthy, Coronation, Charles 
Ross, and Claygate Pearmaiu, the last 
the finest we have ever seen, were exhi¬ 
bited. Of cooking varieties Bramley’s, 
Blenheim Orange, Cellini, M&re de 
Menage, Dumelow’s or Wellington, Prince 
Albert, Golden Noble, Newton Wonder, 
ITormead’s Pearmain. and Grenadier are 
a few of the varieties staged, the winning 
dish of the last coming from Scotland. 

In the class for eight dessert fruits not 
siwjcified in the schedule a splendid dish of 
Gravenstcin was placed first. In a similar 
class for eight fruits of a cooking variety, 
the fruits to consist of a late variety, Chas. 
ltoss gained the first prize. 

In the comi>etition for single dishes of 
Pears the same high quality ,of the ex¬ 
hibits was noticeable, of which the dishes 
of Bcuito d’Anuinlis, Beurre d’Anjou, 
Beurrd Superfin, Doyenne du Comice, 
Fondaute d’Automne, Glou Morceau, Marie 
Louise, Conference, Pitmaston Duchess, 
and Winter N^lis call for special mention. 
The class open to nurserymen only, brought 
forth a keen competition, in which Mr. 
Allgrove, of Langley, Slough, was placed 
first with a meritorious lot of fruit, 
amongst which the Apple Rev. W. Wilks 
occupied a prominent josition. It is doubt¬ 
ful whether the exhibitor ever staged finer 
examples of this now popular variety than 
on this occasion. Iu addition to this the 
exhibit contained dishes of most of the 
best and less known varieties of Apples, a 
good many dishes of Pears, one named 
Mikado being a handsoiue-looking fruit, 
and several dishes of Plums. For this a 
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.gold Knightian medal was awarded. The 
Messrs. Jlunyard were placed second with 
a fine and comprehensive collection of 
hardy fruits, and Messrs. Cannell, of 
Swanley, third. In both the fruits were 
of a high order of excellence, the colour¬ 
ing of the Apples being particularly bril¬ 
liant. The former was awarded a gold 
medal and the hitter a silver-gilt Knightian 
medal. 

For twenty baskets of cooking and 
dessert Apples the winning collection was 
staged by the Messrs. Spooner, of 
Hounslow*, who had, with many well- 
kuown varieties, good baskets of W. 
Grump, Cox’s Pomona, Hoary Morning, 
Rougeuiont, Gloria Mundi, and Striped 
Beefing. 

The Ipswich District Gardeners’ Associa¬ 
tion contributed an extensive collection of 
Apples and Rears, a magnificent dish of 
Warner’s King being a conspicuous fea ture. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


PLATTS AW FIOWSBB. 
Antirrhinums from seed (IP. H. Mans¬ 
field ).—Early in February is the best time 
to sow the seed, raising it in gentle heat. 
Pans or boxes, according to the number 
of plants required, are the liest receptacles 
to sow the seed in. These should be filled 
with light, rich, soil, making the surface 
firm and level. The seeds being small, a 
slight covering of fine sandy soil suffices. 
To avoid disturbing the seeds the soil 
should be well watered before sowing. 
Shading with paper assists the germina¬ 
tion of the seeds and prevents the undue 
drying of the surface. A position where 
there is plenty of light is necessary to pre¬ 
vent the plants becoming drawn. As soon 
as the seedlings are strong enough they 
should be pricked out into a frame, and 
finally planted out towards the end of 
April in the quarters in which they are to 
flower. 

Dahlias, lifting and storing (Grateful 
One ).—When the frost has cut down the 
Dahlias, cut off the stems 9 inches from 
the ground, then, with a fork, lift the 
roots carefully, taking care not to break 
the fleshy tulxjrs. Shake off some of the 
soil or remove it witli a pointed stick, 
turn the roots bottom upwards to allow 
any water that may be in the hollow stems 
to run out, and wlien the roots are fairly 
dry place them in shallow boxes as closely 
as you can, and cover them up with dry 
soil or ashes well shaken in, and then 
stand them in some place where frost can¬ 
not reach them, and where it is fairly dry 
—not under drip. So cared for, the roots 
should keep well all the winter. Next 
spring stand them on a hotbed, so as to 
provide cuttings should you wish to in¬ 
crease your stock of any of the sorts you 
have. If not, after being well started and 
hardened off, von can plant out the old 
tubers. It is difficult to say why the two 
roots failed to start without seeing the 
tubers, hilt evidently there were no buds. 
Probably had you placed them on a hot¬ 
bed they would have started. 

FRUIT. 

Peach-tree In greenhouse (William ).— 
Wlien frost threatens you must see to it 
that the ventilators of the greenhouse are 
closed. It is a mistake to grow a Peach¬ 
tree in such a house, as the treatment 
which the greenhouse plants require does 
not answer for the Peach-tree, which must 
have abundant ventilation after the fruit 
has been gathered in order that the wood 
may lx* thoroughly ripened. If the wood 
is badly ripened, then, in all probability, 
the flowers will drop. 

Pear-trees not fruiting (IF. E. Woolley). 
—We are inclined to think the reason the 
Pear-tree does not hear is because it 
makes too much growth. The remedy is 
either to lift or root-prune—the former if 


the tree is not too old. Yon may plant a 
Beurre Superfin near by if yon so desire, 
but you must carry out one of the sug¬ 
gested remedies in any case if you wish 
the tree to become fruitful. with re¬ 
gard to the Plums and Green Gage, these 
also require the same treatment to bring 
about a fruitful condition. Lifting and 
root-pruning are best carried out from the 
middle to the end of October, but they may 
be left till November if found more con¬ 
venient. _ 

SHORT REPL1S8. 

George Duthie. —1, Almost any Rose can 
be struck from cuttings. A “maiden” U 
the plant the first year from the graft or 
bud. 2, the adjective “ sinensis,” some¬ 
times spelled as “ chinensis ” when aje 
plied to a plant, shows that it is a native 
of China. 3, There is no book on the mi In¬ 
ject ; you must use your own judgment as 
to when the seeds are ripe and fit for 
harvesting. - A. C. Maudsley .— Spray¬ 

ing will he of no avail; what the tret 
wants is root-pruning. Evidently the 
roots have gone down into a poor subsoil, 
thus causing the deformed fruits. In root- 
pruning. you will very likely find a ta}>- 
root, which must be cut off. The main 
thing is to get the tree to make fibrous roots 

on the surface.- E. V. Walker .—Light 

sandy soil or leaf-mould will he better than 
ashes. Clamping in the same way as 

Potatoes will also answer. - A. Allan.— 

Any bookseller should lie able to procure 
for you the hook on bees you inquire 

about. - G. T. M .— In our issue of lAv 

23rd, 1916, page 652, you will find several 
recipes for using green Tomatoes. A copy 
of this number can be had from the pub¬ 
lisher, post free, for 2jd. 


VAXES or PLATTS AID FBTJITfl. 

Names of plants.— R. C. Wood.—Poly¬ 
gonum cuspidatum.-- T. C. Butler-Coif , 

—Crataegus mollis.-- J. B. H. —Cary- 

opteris Mastaoanthus. 

Names Of fruits. — Dunbar Murray — 
Pears: 8, Pitmaston Duchess; 9 and 10, 
Specimens insufficient; 11, Probably Glou 
Morceau. Apples: 13 and 14, Waltham 
Abbey Seedling. We have done the lies: 
we can as to naming, but from one fruit 
only, and in many eases that a very poor 
one, it is very difficult to be quite sure as 

to the variety.- J. B. W .—Apples: 1, 

Cellini; 2, Golden Spire* 3, Wellington; 

4, Waltham Abbey Seedling.- E. .V.— 

Apples: 1, Alfriston * 2, Emperor Alex¬ 
ander. Pears: 3, Nouvelie Fulvie; 4 
Beurre Clairgeau.*—— F. B. M .— Pears: 1. 
Catillac. Apples: 2, Norfolk Beaufin; 
3, Warner’s King; 4, Red or Winter Haw - 

thornden. - North .— Apples: 1, Minsha! 

Crab- 2, Mere de Menage; 3, King of 
the Pippins; 4, Cox’s Orange.- J. ti¬ 

ll oss. —Apples:.!, London or Five Crowned 
Pippin; 2, Bramley’s; 3, Ribston; 4, 

Warner’s King. - P. M .— Apples: 1, 

Stunner; 2, Wellington; 3, Lady Hen- 

niker; 4, Lane’s Prince Albert.- 

IF. h. C. —Apples: 1, Golden Spire; 2, 
Cat’s-head. Pears: 3, Marie Louise; 4 

Beurre Bose.- T. G .—Pears: 1, Glou 

Morceau; 2. Beurre Superfin • 3, Thomp¬ 
son’s. Apple: 4, King of the Pippins.—- 
IF. H. G. —Pears: 1, Forelle or Trout 
Pear; 2, Louise Bonne of Jersey; 3, Mane 
Louise. Apple: 4, Ribston Pippin.- 

H. N .— Apples: 1, Cox’s Pomona (a small 

fnfit); 2, Wellington; 3, Ecklinville; 4 
Adam’s Pearmain. - IF. Jones .— Apples: 

I, Cellini; 2, Not recognised, probably a 

local Apple. - Francis B. Heron — 

Apples: VII., Scarlet Nonpareil; IX., May 
be a small Ecklinville; X., Not recog¬ 
nised. Pears: VIII., Jersey Gratioli; X, 
Doyenne du Comice. As we have so often 
said, it is so very difficult to name from 
single specimens only. Kindly see our 

Rules to Correspondents.- E. $.tto\ih< r 

—Apples: 1, Rymer; 2, Bramley’s Sect.* 
ling; 3, Not recognised. 

Original from 
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THE LOSS OF THE CLEMATIS IN 
GARDENS. 

Mr. Jackman lias an article in the 
Journal of the Royal Horticultural 
Society, entitled “ Some Fallacies Re¬ 
garding the Clematis/’ in which he does 
not touch the main question — the 
absence of the plant in most gardens^and 
in many of the best favoured as to soil, 
site, and means. 

Apart from the great loss to gardens of 
our island. It is the greatest of all falla¬ 
cies to suppose that a vicious mode of in¬ 
crease can do anything but ruin the in¬ 
dustry dealing with it. 

I am now writing a paper on my ex¬ 
perience with the Clematis, now more 
than twenty-five years, which will make 
the matter clear. I only write this note 
on one surprising statement in the paper— 
that the scion or graft absorbs the root 
of the stock on which it Is grafted. The 
hundreds of “ worked ” plants that have 
come to me from the trade for some years 
past I at once have taken to a tank and 
the soil of the ball washed clean away, 
ahvays finding two sets of roots—one a 
wig of dark roots, the other the roots of 
the good variety, trying to root and free 
itself, sometimes vigorously, at other 
times feebly, all depending on the variety. 
Sometimes It is likely that a plant will 
free itself from the vigorous stock below, 
but we cut away the black wig of roots of 
the stock—an operation of some risk, but 
we get the plants on their natural roots, 
a modest right they surely have. 

Any planter who gets a batch of Clematis 
from a nursery may verify this on their 
arrival. Two sets of roots he will find— 
one those of the stock, the most vigorous 
of our wild climbers, the other those of a 
plant of the isles or hills of Japan. The 
two plants are of wholly different 
climates, and as I think each has its own 
time of the sap arising in the spring. 
Where is the reason of such a practice? 
There is not a word in Mr. Jackman’s 
paper saying why It is necessary to put 
two sets of roots to a fragile plant where 
there is a natural way of increasing It. 
It is a mere trade practice, as harmful in 
its way as the use of the Manetti stock 
for the Rose—a practice that has para¬ 
lysed the growth of millions of beautiful 
Tea and other Roses; or the use of a 
European Plum as a stock for the Apricot, 
which has led to the disease and eventual 
loss of the Apricot in our gardens for some 
hundreds of years! W. R. 


NOTES OP THE WEEK. 

Rose Frau Karl Drusohkl.— 1 “ Lealiurst ” 
praises this over-much. It is of a poor, 
cold white. I have tried it long, and have 
now given it up in favour of Mrs. David 
McKee, and there are other Roses more 
beautiful among whites, as, for example, 
the old and often forgotten Lamarque.— 
W„ Sussex. 

Desfontainea splnosa.— With reference 
to a paragraph by “A. T. J.,” in Garden¬ 
ing, page 505, about this not flowering 
this year, I beg to say that several plants 
of this shrub flowered freely here from 
July to August, and they are now (Octo¬ 
ber) again in bloom.—R. S. Campbell, Ach- 
nashie, Rosneath,/Dtftnbqrton. I , 
Digitized by |[jO Q 1C 


The 8wamp Blueberry (Vaccinium 
corymbosum).—This is fine in colour in 
October, hardy, and useful where good 
effect from hardy shrubs in the fall Is 
sought. Somewhat taller than the Penn¬ 
sylvanian Low Blueberry', it is as good 
in colour, and very .useful for the Heath 
garden or among hardy shrubs.' At 
Sheffield Park.—'W. 

Rose Irish Beauty. — This white single 
Rose is in fine bloom, bud, and foliage now 
(end of October). I have grown it for 
years and find it the best of all the single 
Roses I have tried here. It is on the 
Briar, and f am putting in stout cuttings of 
half-ripened wood in a spot where I need 
not transplant, as I want to make sure of 
its future.—W., Sussex. 

Rosa nltlda In autumn.— This is at pre¬ 
sent (October 20) charming, the colour of 
the leaves, a wonderful combination of 
russet-yellow, almost crimson, and brown, 
being unusually good this season. The 
colour of the foliage is enhanced by that 
of the stems, which are almost crimson, 
and the bright scarlet, rounded hips. 
The leaves at this season are quite as rich 
in colour as those of R. lucida.—Ess. 

A rain-proof Rose.— May I mention a 
Rose which, if not absolutely storm-proof, 
is rain-proof? After a whole night’s heavy 
rain following thunder I have, before 
9 a.m., picked fully-expanded blooms of 
George Dickson, which bore no trace of 
moisture and had all the appearance of 
being under cover. No other Rose that I 
know is .equally good in this respect.— 
Whitley Cross. 

Lewl8ia8.— I noted your reference to 
these on p. 553. I have grown all of these 
for years on the moraine. All do well ex¬ 
cept rediviva and Tweedy!. I think they 
will not do between stones. They seem to 
want a fairly good soil, as mine went down 
in stature last year, and I had to give 
some fresh soil and replant this spring. I 
noted that the moraine seemed to get too 
dry for them during the hot spells. I 
know they grow in crevices in the Siskiyou 
range of California, but these will be cool 
behind and, may be, always somewhat 
moist, though well drained.— J. Stor- 
month, Kirkbride. 

The Blue African Lily In N. Wales.— 

Several plants of Agapanthus umbellatus, 
fully exposed in the open* border to the 
trials of last winter, came through un¬ 
harmed. As it has thus proved perfectly 
hardy some more plants are being put out 
this autumn, among them being the splen¬ 
did Gentian-blue variety known as A. u. 
giganteus. The Blue Lily Is a very valu¬ 
able plant for mixed borders, wild garden, 
or margins of shrubberies, for it is not 
only exceedingly handsome, but Its noble 
heads of bloom appear at a season when 
most things are getting shabby and when 
a mass of blue has a charming effect among 
the reds and yellows of autumn.—A. T. J., 
North Wales. 

Lapagerias In the West of Scotland_ 

You may be interested to know that I have 
here in the open air facing east Lapagerla 
alba and L. rubra In full flower. They 
have bloomed for several years. They get 
no cover or protection of any kind in 
winter, and are on a cold wall; no heat be¬ 
hind. The white form is covered with 
bloom now, and the flowers of the red 


variety are opening. This is a very mild 
place on Firth of Clyde, and I grow and 
flower Embothrium eoceineum, Crinoden- 
dron Hookeri, and Camellias in the open. 
Himalayan Rhododendrons, all Chilian 
and Peruvian plants, Dracaenas, and Palms 
grow well with me.— James Fleming, 
Kilmory, Skelmorlie , Ayrshire. 

The Mountain Cedar (Juniperus Ced- 
rus).—This beautiful form of the Juniper 
from the Canary Islands should flourish 
in the South of England when grown 
under the conditions suggested for J. 
pachyphlsea on this page. Here it has grown 
to a height of some 10 feet or more, and I 
trust that every year it survives may tend 
to increase Its power of resistance to cold 
and wet. It is well named, as it assumes 
the form of a Cedar, and few visitors 
recognise it as a Juniper.—R. H. Bea¬ 
mish, Ashbourne , Co. Cork. 

Azaleas on dry banks. —X have for many 
seasons observed that the various hardy 
Azaleas flower more profusely the year fol¬ 
lowing a hot summer. Here all the Azaleas 
which are established on a sunny, shaly 
slope overlying a red loam are now full of 
buds, yet they were so baked in July that 
many looked like dying. Others in places 
where there are more moisture, cooler soil, 
and half-shade do not ripen their wood, and 
only flower indifferently. The above rule 
also applies to the lovely little early- 
flowering Rhododendron prsecox. It is 
always a mass of blossom in the early year 
following a hot, dry summer, and it is 
perched on a sharply-drained ledge of 
shale. An exception, however, must be 
made in the case of the alpine Rose (R. 
ferruglneum), which has refused to flower 
for many years. Can any reader tell me 
whether this very choice little shrub de¬ 
mands any special treatment?—A. T. 
Johnson, North Wales. 

Th« Choquer-barked Juniper (Juniperus 
pachyphlsea). — One of the most graceful 
species of Juniper, whose habitat extends 
from California to New Mexico, is gradu¬ 
ally finding its way into our British gar¬ 
dens. In addition to the type species may 
be added four forms—J. p. conspicua, 
elegantissima, erieoides, and striata. Some 
years ago I came across the species for the 
first time in the gardens of Mons. L4on 
ChSnault, of Orleans, and was struck by 
the beauty and colour of the foliage and 
the erect form of the tree. At first I failed 
to grow it in a satisfactory manner, having 
made the usual mistake of planting in too 
rich a soil, but the second attempt proved 
successful when it was planted in poor, 
dry soil exposed to the hottest sun. Under 
these conditions the young wood ripens 
early and is better able to withstand the 
inclemency, both of rain and frost, of our 
colder climate. Fortunately, the tree ap¬ 
pears to be reasonably hardy, as it sur¬ 
vived 17 degs. Fahr. of frost without the 
slightest injury when planted under the 
conditions mentioned above. — R. II. 
Beamish, Ashboume t Co. Cork. 

The Garland Flower (Daphne Cneorum). 
—This charming little evergreen, a native 
of the alpine regions of Central and 
Southern Europe, is a rather curious plant 
to deal with, for, in some localities, it 
grows without the least difficulty, whereas 
in others it can only be got to succeed by 
the greatest coaxing. Soil does not appear 
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to be the deciding factor, for it may be 
found growing luxuriantly in heavy, 
almost clayey loam, and on other occasions 
it is found doing equally well in light, 
peaty soil; in fact, one of the most success¬ 
ful growers at one time grew large areas 
of the plant in the light soil of the Woking 
neighbourhood. Large masses growing 
about the higher ledges of the rock garden 
are always effective, and, in such a posi¬ 
tion, the rose-coloured, fragrant flowers 
are seen to great advantage. It can, how¬ 
ever, be made good use of for massing on 
banks or for planting in beds on lawns.— 
D* 

Berberi8 polyantha.— Some very finely- 
berried branches of this handsome Bar¬ 
berry were submitted* to the Floral Com¬ 
mittee of the Royal Horticultural Society 
on Qptober 23rd, when an award of a 
First-class Certificate was unanimously 
given. These had been grown at Wisley. 
The growths as exhibited were loaded 
with the bright - red fruits. It is a 
summer-leafing variety, the young shoots 
in the spring being very attractive by 
reason of their reddish colour. The yel¬ 
low flowers appear in the early summer 
in large; drooping panicles, and, as the 
Traits' set well, sometimes as many as 
fifty appear in a single cluster, which in 
some, cases in the piece shown were 
i> inches long. It was first found near 
Tatien-lii, in 1809, by Mr. A. E. Pratt, 
seeds subsequently being sent to this 
country by Mr. E. H. - Wilson. The 
beauty of a group of, say, three or four 
plants in fruit renders it a valuable addi¬ 
tion to the garden in the autumn.—P. T. 

Things as they seem and as they are.— 
Sir Herbert Maxwell is very interesting 
and right on this, but gardeners and 
artists must trust their eyes only. The 
best portrait of a man I ever saw in. our 
Academy was of Pasteur, by Carolus 
Durand. I have seen him at work in his 
studio, and he never changed one inch his 
point of view. Another man I have seen 
at work, also, who ran up to his model 
and measured his subject’s nose now and 
then; the result was an inhuman daub. 
Would the lovely landscapes of Corot, 
Daubigny, or Dupre be what they are if 
-any but the plain human point of view 
were taken? So of colours, we can only 
judge by our eyes as they are. Mr. 
Henry Moon, who painted flowers so well, 
first of all arranged his subject with all 
its natural grace, and never deviated an 
inch from his point of view. Hopeless 
students, in comparison to him, I have 
seen change the grouping of their , sub¬ 
ject as they went along. As to describ¬ 
ing colour in words. Sir Herbert is right. 
It is often a vain thing.—W., Sussex. 

The Maiden-h^ir tree (Ginkgo biloba).— 
Since reading Sir Herbert Maxwell’s note 
on the above tree in the issue for October 
13th, p. 557, I have had the privilege of a 
long chat with a missionary who spent 
some years in Japan, and he fully corro¬ 
borates the statement as to finding it in 
the vicinity of temples; in fact, he said: 
“ I never saw it elsewhere.” He added 
that some of the trees were evidently very 
old, the trunks large and gnarled, and the 
habit, as a rule, very dense; the average 
height, so far as he could judge, from 50 
feet to 00 feet. He was told the wood was 
used in some districts for the interior de¬ 
corations of the temples, but had not seen 
it in that form. As the tree has been intro¬ 
duced well over 100 years it is probable it 
will never attain the dimensions here as 
in its native home, but there are nice 
shapely specimens at Frogmore, Kew, and 
Claremont; indeed, the remembrance of 
the size and habit of these prompted the 
recommendation for town planting, and it 
is gratifying to k'n^w it has befcnJtried so 
Digitized by tjOOCflC 


successfully at Washington. The note as 
to its preservation by planting in enclosed 
ground, and at one time in prehistoric 
days its widely diversified area, is, to the 
tree-lover, extremely interesting—E. B. S., 
Mardwick. _ - - - - * 

VEQETABLE8. 

SPRAYING POTATOES. 

Your remarks re Potato disease and! 
spraying are of much interest in these 
days when many people are spraying-mad. 
Nothing of this has been done in these 
gardens, and though disease is certainly 
apparent among some late varieties, espe¬ 
cially Arran Chief, it is not serious. In 
several cases locally, where spraying has 
been done, quite half of the crops is 
badly affected. It seems to me sheer 
waste of labour and expense to act so late 
in the season. ‘ Northants. 

-The extract from the Ifield which 

appeared in Gardening for September 
15th will be read with more than ordinary 
interest by many who have had an experi¬ 
ence with spraying Potatoes. As one who 
declined* the offer of spraying, may I say 
that I have cause to be thankful that I 
took the course. I have lifted and am 
lifting to-day good crops from sorts like 
Arran Chief, British Queen, King Edward, 
etc., in close proximity to Potatoes on 
which a fortnight after they had been 
sprayed there was not a vestige of 
green haulm to be seen early in August, 
since which time it has all died away, 
and the crop from these roots is but 
moderate, not being fully grown. I 
hear on all hands of people who regret 
that they ever had anything to do 
with spraying, and who declare that never 
again will they repeat so costly an experi¬ 
ment. 

Only the other day my attention was 
called to a plot of 600 yards that had been 
sprayed, and within a few days the whole 
of the foliage turned yellow and black, 
and the yield is far below what would 
have been had no solutkm been used. It 
almost reminds one of the evidence of a 
doctor at an inquest, who asserted that 
the operation was quite successful, but 
the patient subsequently died from shock 
to the system. All along as I have seen 
men going about with spraying machines I 
have held the opinion that the solution 
used was much too strong for a delicate 
plant like the Potato, and results have 
proved that in nine cases out of ten it was 
purely an experiment, which has ended 
disastrously for so many. Instead of 
assisting growth, as it has been alleged 
it would, it has had the reverse result. 
I would ten times rather have a few 
diseased Potatoes to contend with than 
risk a whole crop in this fashion. I 
wonder what the Board of Agriculture 
has to say about the matter now? Shall 
we be still told that spraying prevents 
disease spreading? Perhaps! But is it 
not a case of the remedy being worse than 
the disease? I think so. Leahurst. 


ROOTED POTATO SETS. 

The advice usually given to novices re¬ 
garding the desirability of sprouting their 
Potato sets might be amplified by the sug¬ 
gestion that, whilst a sprouted set is far 
superior to one not sprouted, a rooted set 
Is still better’ The latter may be grown 
on indoors for a longer period without 
detriment to the tuber, put out at a later 
season, thus avoiding much risk of loss, 
and yet produce an earlier crop at the end 
than the ordinary sprouted seed put into 
the “ cold, cold ground ” weeks before. 

Thirty years ago I can remember it used 
to be the custom with us to bed the Potato 
sets in damp hay-seed. The boxes were 


then put on shelves above the horses in the 
stable. There the tubers made not only 
sprouts, but roots, so that when they were 
put out into the drills they were virtually 
Potato plants—just what the nurseryman 
is to-day raising, only they had the whole 
tuber instead of a single eye or two at¬ 
tached to them. Why hay-seed was used 
I do not know, but probably it was the 
nearest tiling that came to hand, and 
though there is an obvious objection to 
employing it as a rooting medium, it holds 
moisture a long time. 

The best material to use is sifted ashes, 
or, better still, a mixture of these and 
short fibre or granulated peat-moss. The 
tubers should be sprouted in a thin, single 
layer, and just covered with the above. A 
little heat is, of course, desirable should 
the sets be backward, otherwise an 
ordinary warm room or shed will do. 
Tubers with sprouts already long enough 
should be left in the full light with the 
tips of the growths just showing above the 
ashes, which may be kept uniformly damp, 
neither too dry nor too wet. 

It seems to me that this method is par¬ 
ticularly adaptable to a season like the 
present, when we were for many weeks 
delayed in planting operations. Seed 
tubers do no good in the boxes once the 
sprouts begin to show leafy tips. For not 
only does the mother tuber tend to perish 
from exhaustion, but there ia a greater 
evil to beware of. Examine closely some 
sets kept too long indoors and you will find 
that, even though they may have been dis¬ 
budded, each of the two sprouts reserved 
will send out, perhaps, three or four others 
from their base. Some reader will cor¬ 
rect me If I am wrong, but I believe these 
lateral growths were originally none other 
than rootlets which, owing to the light and 
absence of rooting material and moisture, 
have converted themselves into sprouts. 
In any case their presence on the tuber 
simply negatives one’s disbudding process, 
for such tubers as I have described will 
most certainly send up from a single 
original eye many stems where there 
ought only to be one. 

I have not proved the above by actual 
experiment. I once had some British 
Queen which had all along been very for¬ 
ward, though kept in full light. Each 
tuber was disbudded to two sprouts, and 
after a few weeks those reserved sprouts 
were each a healthy cluster of buds, and 
every day the tiny white roots pushing 
out of their bases appeared to be addin? 
new members to the family. When such 
sets are placed in the soil they will have 
all their rooting to do before they can 
make any headway, and they will be 
seriously handicapped. Hence the ob¬ 
vious advantage of a rooting medium need 
be no further emphasised. 

A. T. Johnson. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Potato disease prevented by deep plant¬ 
ing. —A note—culled from the Gardenin' 
Chronicle —recommending deep planting as 
a preventive of Potato disease must be 
interesting to many readers of Gardening. 
Singular to say, the most diseased Pota¬ 
toes on my plot this season were those 
which had been planted deeper than usual 
and .given the most room. —Woodbast- 
wick. 

Wart disease in Potatoes.— Referring 
to my former note on this subject, I may 
add that I was informed a few days ago 
that wart disease had appeared in one of 
the Dumfries burgh allotments, and had 
been reported to the Board of Agricul¬ 
ture. I understand, however, that this 
area is not to be scheduled, but that 
several private gardens in the vicinity of 
the plots referred to are to be scheduled. 
This will be a great relief to the allotment 
holders in the vicinity.—S. Arnott. 
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soothing perfumes which fashion had 
banished beyond the pale. 

So universal was the submission to the 
new decree that the traditional Englisli 
flower garden almost ceased to exist, ex¬ 
cept about some quiet farmhouses in the 
south and a few’, very few’ old Scottish 
mansions.— Sir Herbert Maxwell in 
Post Mcridiana. 

[By these just remarks it is not pleasant 
to see that the wretched system is still in 
front of many a house; the more regret¬ 
table as rcc possess far more beautiful 
hardy plants and shrubs than were in 
cultivation years ago. Even in gardens 
where there arc many hardy plants they 
are not allowed to appear in what might 
be a site for a true flower garden. The 
fatuous mistake about excluding the queen 
of flowers from the floucer garden is a sur¬ 
vival of the days when only summer Roses 
were grown, and it was laid doicn in the 
Rose books that it teas the right way. 

I saw a large garden lately with every 
advantage that site and soil could bestow 
on the foreground of a fine old house with 
not a single Clematis to be seen. Rot a 
Tea Rose or a China Rose is to be seen 
on the plateau disfigured by a few yellows 
and reds in concentric circles, and not a 
graceful climber in vieic. The Rose 
garden was a place apart, and not in view 
of the windows, laid out in the stereo¬ 
typed way, and with very few Roses.— 
W. R.] 


LILIES OB 1 TnE VALLEY. 

As stated by “ E. H. Jenkins,” doubtless 
millions of the single crowns used for 
forcing have in the past gone to the fire 
or rubbish-heap, and w’hich, had they been 
cared for would have been w r orth having 
today. There is a widespread belief that 
crowns w’hich have been forced are nqt 
worth bothering about, and in the case of 
those that have been subjected to a great 
heat I agree. That good crowns, how¬ 
ever, can be grbw’ii from forced ones w r as 
brought home to me over forty years ago. 
At that time I w’as employed in the 
nursery of the late Mr. Herbst, at Rich¬ 
mond, where forced Lily of the Valley 
w’as a special feature. After forcing, 
they w’ere always throwm away, till it was 
resolved to see if they could be grow'n in 
this country to equal Berlin crowds. 
Only those that had been forced gently 
were saved for the purpose, and pro¬ 
tected by a frame till frosts were over. 
Then they w’ere planted in nursery beds, 
the soil having previously been well 
manured and deeply dug. The spot w’as 
a fairly moist one, so that the plants did 
not suffer from dryness. In three years 
they were lifted, and gave a good yield 
of crowns for forcing. The results were 
at least sufficiently good to warrant the 
planting out being kept up as long as I 
remained there. In those days it was 
generally considered that the Berlin 
variety w’as not suitable for outdoor cul¬ 
ture, bi^t time has proved this to be a 
fallacy. One winter I took a potful of 
crowns in flow’or into the house, and when 
their beauty w’as past the crowns left in 
the pot w'ere given a good position and 
liberally supplied with w’ater. In the 
spring they w’ere planted out, and in the 
course of the season became established. 
For ten years the clump w’as under my 
observation, during which time it took 
possession of a border 3 feet wdde and 
about 6 feet in length, while numerous 
shoots appeared in the gravel walk ad¬ 
joining. The open flowers of the Berlin 
Lily of the Valley are quite distinct from 
those of the common British form, w’hich 
latter seems to he the same as that grown 
by the Dutcfii.ri^hre^i&iwr-ito the war they 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

CRINUM YEMENSE AT GLASNEVIN. 
I send you a few flowers of Crinum 
Yemense. These are from the open, and 
they have been splendid, but owing to the 
wind and rain they have been greatly 
battered. This clump has stood out for 
many years, and came through last winter 
without injury. I also enclose a photo 
taken July, 1916, of this clump. 

R. M. P. 

[A noble Cape Lily, which i neglected in 
the past and must begin again with, as, 
clearly, it is a valuable plant for our 
country .— Ed.] 


THE BRITISH FLOWER GARDEN. 
Seeing that flower gardens are sources of 
pleasure and that much money is spent on 
them annually, it is worth the enquiry 
w'hether they are made to yield all the 


it was necessary to clear the ground of 
plants that had given pleasure to our 
grandmothers and to their grandmothers 
before them. Borders which year by year 
for generations had glow’ed with the 
Crocus, Hepatica, Narcissus, Iris, Lilies, 
and summer Roses had now to be cleared 
and* their contents, rich with all fond as¬ 
sociation, flung on the w’aste-heap or, at 
best, banished to the kitchen garden to 
make w’ay for the glaring scarlet, blue, 
and yellow of Pelargoniums, Lobelia, and 
Calceolaria. . . . The mischief did not 
stop with the big fashionable garden. 
People of far humbler means—even those 
w r ho lived most of the year in their coun¬ 
try houses—w’ere induced to ape the pre¬ 
vailing mode and choose, or w’ere per¬ 
suaded by their gardeners, to be content 
with, brown barren beds for nine months 
in the year, provided a proper blaze could 
be prepared for the autumn. The scheme 
of gardening that could only be carried 
out on a great scale W’as attempted in 


Crinum Yemense at Glasnevin. 


pleasure that might be had from them, and 
whether the money, as a rule, is w’ell 
spent. . . . In this country a trial has 
been made to encounter a serious disad¬ 
vantage arising from the w r ay well-to-do 
people have chosen to arrange their sea¬ 
sons, for, whereas Nature has provided 
that by far the larger number of plants 
shall put forth their blossoms in spring 
and early summer, that is precisely the 
season w’hich society has perversely 
ordained shall be spent in tow*n. Further, 
the spring and summer flow’ers being much 
purer and brighter than those of late sum¬ 
mer and autumn, gardeners have been 
obliged, in order to give satisfaction to 
their employers, to have recourse to plants 
from tho.se regions where spring corre¬ 
sponds to our autumn. This complicates 
matters immensely. It is much easier to 
obtain good effects by enlisting the seasons 
on one's own side than when they are the 
contrary, but it Is a difficulty that has been 
very creditably overcome in bigjestablish- 
ments. UnfortuiVfteTy,-4n ord^rl to* do so 
Tugitizedby \j<J [ C! 


cottage and villa gardens, w-ith deplorable 
results. Even w’here space and means 
were not wanting, the new’ materials w’ere 
infinitely more hazardous than the old. 
To deal with plants chosen because they 
produce a profuse mass of strong colour 
requires a trained eye such as few gar¬ 
deners can be expected to possess. The 
old-fashioned permanent borders might be 
trusted to throw up such a wealth of 
foliage and variety of form ns to soften 
crude contrasts and disguise indiscreet 
juxtaposition. Their general effect w’as a 
bank of various verdure lit up by splashes 
and sparkles of bright or subdued colour, 
breadths of intense hue, disposed in bands, 
but the new* system aimed at unmitigated 
concentric circles, or other uncompromising 
forms; in short, as unlike Nature and as 
like upholstery as might be. Often the 
effect W’as, and is still, excruciating. 
Teople sensitive to the beauty of Nature 
shunned the garden with its ehadeless 
walks and fiery parterres, seeking in wood¬ 
land paths that reposeful charm and those 
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were sent here in considerable numbers 
as established clumps, containing a large 
quantity of good flowering crowns. 
These were not available for very early 
forcing. W. T. 

TRANSPLANTING GENTIANA 
ACAULIS. 

The question is often asked what is the 
best lime to divide and transplant the 
Gentianella, many being tempted to do so j 
while the plant is still in flower, because 
of the prevailing fashion of market- 
growers and others in offering plants for 
sale at that time. Not a few of such 
plants pass into the hands of the veriest 
amateurs, and because of this and the 
treatment the plants receive few sur¬ 
vive. Without urging that the Gentian 
is fastidious as to the 
Time of planting, I have transplanted 
it over a period of months with im¬ 
punity, and I came to the conclusion 
years' ago that October was the best 
month of the whole year. At that time 
the season's growth is practically at an 
end, the flowering crowns are formed, the 
weather is not sufficiently extreme to 
check the plant’s growth, while the period I 
between moving and flowering allows 
. ample time for recovery. It is, too, dur¬ 
ing the early autumn that the plant is 
most prodigal in the production of stoloni- 
ferous growths, to encourage which should 
be the aim of all gardeners. Were I to 
modify my conclusions as to planting¬ 
time, it would be in the direction of earli¬ 
ness, choosing September, which in a cool 
season like the present, with rain almost 
daily, would suit admirably. Edgings 
of the plant by the hundred yards, and 
beds which, in the aggregate, must 
have contained thousands, I have planted 
at various times between those named 
and April, but the autumn planted, a year 
later, were superior to them all. In 
February last I made a planting which, 
but for severe weather and other causes, 
should have been done weeks before. 
From this no flowers resulted, though the 
plants were good and contained many 
flowering rosettes. All have grown un¬ 
commonly well however, dozens of flower¬ 
ing crowns have been formed, while the 
carpeting effect of the hundreds of new 
shoots now emerging from the soil is the 
best evidence that all is well. In this 
case the soil is very light and heath-like, 
and there were added to it some hungry- 
looking clay and a little lime, the whole 
constituting a free, open mixture, which 
is obviously* appreciated. Next in impor¬ 
tance to time of planting is the 
Mode of planting.— Here firmness Is 
essential. Unthinking growers will in¬ 
sert the plants anyhow, quite ignoring 
the lesson the plant would Itself teach. 
A healthy patch always nestles closely 
to the ground, while all the increase 
springs from the soil Itself, the product 
of the larger growths when these have 
completed their season’s work. -The way 
these new growths nestle on the sur¬ 
face of the soil should indicate the likes 
of the plant. My first lesson of the value 
of firm planting I got from the behaviour 
and free-flowering of plants used to form 
edgings to paths, beds, and the like, where 
they were constantly being trod upon. 
Compared with those in beds, it was so 
obvious that for years, in addition to firm 
planting, I had the ground well beaten or 
trodden over. This and getting every 
shoot practically level with the soil are 
the things the planter should aim at. It 
is not upon the few rosettes of leaves that 
we leave on the surface at planting time 
that a successful future plant depends so 
much as the deep/fnSertion of this units in 
^ Digit! d by\jOD<iI(r 


order that they may yield their maximum 
of underground stems and shoots. This 
done, the plant will practically take care 
of itself. In congenial and moist soils 
they come freely, necessitating division of 
the tufts every few years if a maximum 
return In flowers is to be maintained. 
Then there is the much vexed questioif of 
Soils. —I have grown It well in heath- 
like soil, In all classes of light, sandy, 
stony, and medium loams, in the strong, 
red loams overlying the red sandstone of 
Warwick, Cheshire, and other places, 
only to find it the least happy in clayey 
loams over the blue lias formation. In 
some of these, stolons are not formed with 
the same freedom ; in others they are con¬ 
fined to the turf, which, becoming con¬ 
gested, is soon rendered flowerless. In 
certain calcareous loams the plant grows 
and flowers admirably, so much so that 
the lesson which these and the light and 
medium loams teach appears to be this: 
That a plant of such free stoloniferous 
root-spread should, of necessity, be given 
a soil favourable thereto if it is to yield 
an adequate harvest of its rich blue 
flowers. E. H. Jenkins. 


POMPON DAHLIAS. 

I could never understand why the Pompon 
Dahlias have not been more often seen in 
our gardens than is now the rule. For 
years I did not care for these Dahlias, but 
in more recent years I have recognised that 
certain types possess a beauty that is seen 
in but few other subjects flowering out¬ 
doors during the autumn. The Cactus 
Dahlias to me are most disappointing. 
Quite recently I looked through a large 
and comprehensive collection of the most 
up-to-date exhibition varieties that never 
fail to please visitors to our autumn shows, 
but which in the outdoor garden are most 
uninteresting. Almost invariably the 
blooms hang their heads, and to see their 
beautiful colour and form one has to lift 
each flower to see what it is like. Raisers 
of the Cactus-flowered varieties will have 
to begin again if they are to give the 
British public plants that are of any value 
for the garden, and will have to go back to 
the earlier productions which used to bear 
their flowers on stiff, erect flower-stalks. 
The Fompon Dahlias, when contrasted 
with the Cactus varieties for garden dis¬ 
plays, have a great advantage. The flowers 
of the former are of very pleasing form, 
and are borne on stiff, erect foot-stalks, 
and almost Invariably well above the 
foliage, so that their display is obvious to 
everyone, and infinitely superior in every 
way for garden embellishment to the much- 
belauded Cactus Dahlias. The Pompon 
Dahlias produce in profusion small, per¬ 
fectly-formed flowers that are invaluable 
for cutting, and quite recently I have been 
experimenting with these dainty blossoms 
in an infinite variety of vases, bowls, 
specimen glasses, etc., in all of which they 
are seen to great advantage. For Harvest 
Thanksgiving services the richly-coloured 
blossoms of the Pompon Dahlias are very 
effective, and have created in the minds of 
many who have seen little of them in the 
past a very favourable impression. 

Pompon Dahlias appear to benefit by the 
frequent gathering of their blossoms. New 
growths are developed immediately below 
that part of the growth from which the 
blossoms are cut, so that if the plants are 
used for producing cut flowers one may cut 
and come again from July until the frost 
brings to an end their display. The Pom¬ 
pons in my garden have maintained a dis¬ 
play for nearly three months, and if the 
weather is only free from frost there is 
the promise of the display being continued 
for some time to come. The habit of the 


plants leaves nothing to be desired. They 
are sturdy, of bushy growth, and seldom 
exceed 3 feet in height. A few varieties 
vary from 2 feet to 2} feet, and in a few 
exceptional cases the plants attain a height 
of 4 feet. 

At the annual exhibitions of the National 
Dahlia Society the Pompon section is well 
represented. The competition, as a rule, 
is keen, and the display is generally much 
admired. I have little sympathy, how¬ 
ever, with the manner in which the blooms 
are set up. It Is an established custom to 
arrange the blossoms in a specially- 
designed wire framework, so that the six 
or ten blossoms, as the case may be, may 
represent a pyramidal display of these per¬ 
fectly-formed flowers of even outline. They 
are certainly interesting, but it is time 
that a better method and one more artistic 
and natural, to display their true form and 
beauty, should be thought of. Surely it is 
high time the methods of the older florists 
were superseded by something less 
formal, and certainly more interesting, 
than that which has held sway for so long. 
The lists of the specialists are gradually 
being restricted to Pompons of true form. 
Some of the larger Pompons in times past 
could, with culture, be represented like 
poor representatives of the larger flowers 
of the show and fancy types. These larger 
Pompons are being gradually eliminated, 
and now most trade lists embrace varieties 
true to type. For instance, the variety 
Ideal, a clear yellow, perfect form, may 
be regarded with favour, and Johnnie, a 
deep maroon-crimson sort, is one of the 
most perfect Pompons. I know of nothing 
better in the dark varieties than Darkest 
of All, this being small, constant, and very 
free. Bacchus is noteworthy, the scarlet 
colouring being most effective. It would 
be difficult to name a more refined variety 
than Nerissa, which the specialists de¬ 
scribe as soft rose, but which the ladles 
describe as a pinky-mauve. There is no 
more distinct kind than Glow, pale salmon 
aptly describing the colour, and the form 
is exquisite. Little Beeswing is the most 
perfect of all Pompons, the flowers small, 
of beautiful form, the colour yellow, 
heavily edged red.—D. B. Cbane, Highgate , 
N . 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Tha Willow Gentian. — Both in garden 
and woodland this is one of the delights of 
mid-September. In places it has come by 
self-sown seed and shoots up through low 
bushes of Alpen-rose with a backing of Male 
Fern. But in many other positions it has 
been planted. Where a wide grassy way 
goes up into the wood there are Rhododen¬ 
drons, with an irregular edging of Andro¬ 
meda axillaris. The Gentian occupies 
spaces between the two, and shows up 
finely with Its long, arching sprays with 
the pairs of purplish-blue flowers. Per¬ 
haps the most successful planting is where 
a rocky bank about 2 feet high is crowned 
for some yards with handsome tufts of 
Hart’s-tongue Fern. Here it is planted be¬ 
tween and behind the Hart's-tongues, 
which are now in their fullest and bright¬ 
est frondage. The combination has proved 
a happy one, both as to form and colour¬ 
ing, and may be confidently recommended 
to intending planters of this capital autumn 
flower.—G. J. in Garden. 

Rudbeckla maxima. — From a tuft of 
fleshy, glaucous, lanceolate leaves, mea¬ 
suring with their stalks 14 inches to 16 
inches long, rises a flower-stem to a height 
of 4 feet or 5 feet, with a few clasping 
leaves. The flowers are solitary or two on 
a stem, with clear yellow ray florets and 
a cone of brownish-purple fertile florets 
1J inches high. Full exposure to the sun 
and a rich loam a re! the requirements of 
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this moet desirable plant, which is seldom 
seen in cultivation.—H f.rbert Maxwell 
in Gardeners' Chronicle. 

Echeverias and winter treatment.— 

Wrong treatment in winter is often the 
reason why many people fail to keep 
Echeverias. They are not quite the deli¬ 
cate plants some imagine them to be. 


times during the winter. I have winiered 
them in a cold frame, with protection in 
tlie way of mats or loose litter when the 
winter is very severe. Damp is the 
greatest enemy to Echeverias.— Towns- 
max. 

Mazus Pumilio.—Although hardy in 
many parts of the country, Mazus Pumi- 



Spray of Pcach-blossom in Japanese flower jar. 


There is no need, therefore, to keep them 
in the warmest corner of tlie greenhouse, 
as many do. In fact, they need quite 
reverse treatment. Coolness and dryness 
should be aimed at if the best results are 
to be achieved. To this end they are 
best wintered in boxes and kept on a 
shelf in the greenhouse near to ihe roof, 
wat^rin^ them, periuurs^ twpj |>r> three 


lio, a native of New Zealand, is not too 
long-lived. I have kept it for several 
years by growing it in loam, sand, and 
grit in a position near the base of the 
rock garden, where it did fairly well, 
though apt to die off in patches and to 
come up unsatisfactorily in spring. It 
grows only 2 inches or 3 inches nigh.— 
S. AltNOTT, Dumfries. 


ROOM AND WINDOW. 

FRUIT-TREE FLOWERS IN THE 
HOUSE. 

These are often so free in our houses and 
on fruit-walls that one might well make 
some use of them in the house, the early 
ones most, when there is no sign of flower 
In the open-air fruit garden. And when 
they do open in the spring sun what a 
lovely choice we have in Apple, Pear, 
Quince, and Medlar blossom. W. 


FERNS. 

HART’S-TONGUE FERNS (SCOLOPEN- 

DIUUM) FOR ROOM DECORATION. 
How seldom does one see these grown in 
pots for room decoration, and yet they are 
among the best flne-follaged plants that 
can be employed for this purpose? The 
merits of the Aspidistra are well known. 
It will flourish where the light is obscure, 
and will retain its health for several years 
without repotting. The same may be said 
of the Hart’s-tongue Ferns, and they have 
the advantage of being perfectly hardy, 
so that they may be used in unheated 
apartments, corridors, and similar places 
with absolutely no anxiety to the owner in 
a time of severe frost. With the fine days 
of spring the Intense verdure of this class 
of Fern departs, and the new fronds push 
up. They ait; best during the summer and 
early autumn months In the open air, but 
in a cool, shady situation, such as the 
north side of a wall or under trees. They 
must on no account be exposed to hot sun 
or the deep verdure which characterises 
them in their best condition is destroyed, 
an'd the fronds take on a yellow' tinge. 
When root-bound they are benefited by 
occasional applications of weak manure- 
water, and should never be allowed to be¬ 
come dry at the roots. 

These nart’s-tongue Ferns do not need 
pent, they will do remarkably w’ell in a 
mixture of loam and leaf-soil. I have at 
the present time a remarkably fine lot— 
several bund reds—comprising crispum, 
marginatum, grandiceps, lacorntum, digi- 
tatum, Velosei, and projectum. They are 
quite different from any I have ever 
Imught, both in colour ami luxuriance, and 
they are growing in the- a hove-mentioned 
compost. I cunnot think of anything more 
gratifying to the eye in the dull winter 
months than these crested and crisped 
Hart’s-tongue Ferns, so easily managed 
and impervious to the effects of a very low 
temiierature. The most free-growing is 
crispum, which has broad fronds, W’hich, 
under the best conditions, take on a rich 
verdure which few’ Ferns possess. S. 
vulgare marginatum, with narrow’, very 
deep green fronds, is excellent for grow ing 
on into large siiecimens, and may lie used 
where tender plants w'ould suffer. 

Byfleet. 


The finer forme of Nephrolepis. During 
the winter I think some of the varieties 
of Nephrolepis thrive better if they are 
given a little more atmospheric heat and 
moisture than are allowed to an ordinary 
Fern-house. N. Fosteri, N. Piersoni, N. 
todieohles, and N. Marsha 111 seem to 
benefit by such treatment, and as grow’th 
is continued under these circumstances 
the plants soon attain to considerable size 
and are correspondingly useful. It will 
be found that, as is the case with Adian- 
tuiu Farleyense, a stove which contains 
the ordinary run of plants grown in such 
a house is well adapted to the winter re¬ 
quirements of the forms of Nephrolepis.— 
\v. MrG. Original from 
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GARDEN FOOD. 

FREEING THE APRICOT. 

This, one of the most precious fruits of 
the northern world, has been a failure in 
the gardens of Europe for centuries, and 
the reason is interesting to seek. The first 
mistake was by the botanists describing it 
as a native of Armenia, where it has long 
been a cultivated tree. It is a native of 
China, and the name Prunus armeniaea 
should be dropped. Next, the European 
nurserymen grafted the Apricot on the 
stock in use for some other trees, the Plum. 
The result was the ruin of the Apricot 
in gardens, the stock used being a wholly 
distinct tree from the Apricot, a tree of a 
different continent. In the most usual way 
of increasing fruit-trees the kinds are in¬ 
variably grafted on what one may call the 
mother tree of each fruit, the Apple on the 
Crab and the Pear on the wild Pear. There 
was no chance of grafting the choice varie¬ 
ties of Apricot on its wild parent, os the 
tree was not wild in Europe. M. Morel, of 
Lyons, has just sent me some good seeds of 
the best variety grown about that city, 
and these I hope to raise and try the 
Apricot on its natural roots, which is the 
right way. I am also getting some English 
seeds of the best-grown trees in our 
country. 

To those who have not considered the 
matter it is as well to state that for several 
hundreds of years the Apricot has been In 
a dying state in our gardens, gumming re¬ 
sulting, as I think, entirely from being 
grafted on a distinct species. In graft¬ 
ing the Apricot on a hardy 'Euro¬ 
pean tree we run the risk of* a dif¬ 
ference in the time of spring growth, 
the sap moving in the two trees at 
different times, and hence a risk of death. 
The most reasonable remedy seems to be 
to try it on Its natural roots from seed. 
We run the risk, no doubt, of raising good 
and bad kinds, but by growing in small 
forms like the cordon we could then 
eliminate the poor forms and let the good 
ones grow in their natural way. There is 
no doubt that the present is a useless and 
wasteful practice, and has, in a great 
measure, destroyed one of the most 
precious of the world’s frdits. 

Soil is the most serious point after 
raising the trees. I am preparing a border 
wholly free of stable manure and with 
much sandstone and. lime rubbish in the 
belief that a cretaceous soil is the best. 
As to the nature of the soil in which the 
Apricot grows wdld w*e are still in the 
dark. W. 


POTATOES. 

In a season like the present, vdien the 
Potato crop is likely to be of special value, 
it w T oukl be interesting to have reports 
from different centres as to the quantity 
and quality of the crop. One welcomes 
notes from Gardening readers as to 
different things that might be much more 
largely used as substitutes for Potatoes, 
and they are doubtless utilised in many 
households, but the fact remains that, so 
far as the majority'of the working class is 
concerned, the Potato remains, and seems 
likely to remain, the chief favourite. The 
largely increased consumption is partly 
due to the very indifferent bread and flour 
one gets in some districts. The flour ap¬ 
pears to have a large proportion of Bean- 
meal in it; at any rate, it has a pronounced 
“Beany” aroma, and very little time 
elapses before the loaf is musty and 
mildewed. 

The maincrop Potatoes mostly-grown in 
this neighbourhood are King Edward, The 
Factor, Evergood, and Up-to-date, the last 
probably covering. Jhe largest area. For 
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immunity from disease they would stand 
in the order named, and in both gardens 
and allotments Up-to-date is decidedly bad. 
This is to be regretted, because the variety 
is a heavy and consistent cropper, and, ex¬ 
cept from heavy ground, of excellent 
quality. I fancy, however, with this sea¬ 
son’s experience, that growers will only 
grow it on a small scale for, at any rate, 
one or two years, although It is probable 
results would have been more satisfactory 
If August had been a dry month Instead of 
exceptionally w*et. In one or two gardens 
a trial was given to Royal Kidney, and 
this proved very satisfactory in crop, 
quality, and Immunity from disease. I 
believe spraying was practised in some 
parts of Bucks, but not in this district. 
Crops were quite free from disease until 
the beginning of August, but were struck 
suddenly with the advent of wet, stormy 
weather. One hears very little now of 
those sorts that were boomed a few years 
as prodigious croppers and absolute disease 
resisters, and sold at fancy prices to those 
who ware foolish enough to buy them. 

Hardwick. E. B. S. 


SPOILING THE APPLE. 

This, from the Daily News :— 

Pickled Apples.— Apples, if pickled, 
are an excellent addition to cold meat, 
curry, or hash. Have 6 lb. of cooking 
Apples prepared as for pie, and stew 
them w r ith salt. Let them stand for 
twenty-four hours; then strain. Make 
a pickle with J pint of good vinegar, 
nine Shallots, finely shredded, J lb. of 
sugar, | oz. each of turmeric, ground * 
Ginger, and Mustard, and twalve 
Cloves and Peppercorns. Bring to the 
boil, cook for ten minutes, add the 
Apples, and cook again until these are 
tender, but not mashed. 

[Could anyone who ever lasted a Rib- 
ston, a Cox's, a D’Arcy, a Newtown 
Pippin , or any good Apple face such a 
dose as the abovet —-Ed.] 


HOW TO MAKE AND USE A FIRELESS 
COOKER. 

Procure or make a box at least 18 inches 
by 18 inches by 20 inches, hr if a cooker 
with two compartments is desired, 18 
inches by 32 inches by 20 inches. Line 
sides and bottom with eight to ten thick¬ 
nesses of newspaper tacked on, making 
sure to have the ends overlap. Next take 
sheets of newspaper, tear in half, crumple 
into a ball, throw into the box, then beat 
dow r n compactly until you have a layer 
4 inches or 5 inches in depth. Make a 
circular frame of heavy cardboard or tin 
into which your straight-sided cooker 
kettle will fit snugly. Now place the frame 
in the middle of the box and continue 
putting in more paper around it as before 
to the top of the frame. To hold paper in 
place take a piece of cardboard, cutting a 
hole in it to fit the frame for pot. Hold in 
place by strips of wood. Next make a 
pillow large enough to fill space between 
packing and lid of box. It may be stuffed 
with paper or feathers. The pot should be 
of enamel or aluminium ware with straight 
sides, tight cover, and holding three or 
more quarts. As to the efficiency of such 
a cooker my wife can testify, as mush put 
into it at night Is hot enough to eat in the 
morning. 

The foods most adapted to this form of 
cooking are, naturally, those w T hieh are 
best cooked a long time at a low tempera¬ 
ture, such as cereals, stew's, etc. Not only 
will the foods be more digestible on ac¬ 
count of the long, slow cooking, but one 
will be surprised at the delicate flavours 
retained. There is also a great saving in 
fuel. 


The general points to be remembered in 
using a cooker are these The food to be 
cooked should be put into the cooker pot, 
brought to a boil, and kept so for ten io 
twenty minutes. Then transfer the kettle 
immediately to the cooker, place cushion in 
place, then fasten lid dowm. Allow from 
two to three times as long in the cooker as 
on the stove. Some foods, such as dried 
Beans, are best put on at night, reheated 
Id the morning, adding meat or flavour¬ 
ings, put buck in cooker, when they will 
be ready for lunch or dinner. The follow¬ 
ing is a list of foods adapted to the 
cooker :—Mush, s,tews, soups, tough meats, 
vegetables (dried or fresh), Rice, dried 
fruit, steamed puddings and bread (put 
into moulds then into cooker-kettle full of 
boiling water). Peas, Beans (dried), and 
many other things w’hich will suggest 
themselves. J. H. Johnson. 

Los Angeles , California. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Cooking 8oarlet Runner seeds.— To my 

mind the Scarlet Runner seed is superior 
to all the Haricot or other Beans on the 
market. They should be gathered rijie 
and stored dry as for seed. The quantity 
required should be soaked for three or four 
days in cold water till swollen to their 
limit. Then the cold water should U 4 
poured off and boiling water j>oured on to 
cover them. This should then be allowed 
to stand for a few 7 minutes, when the 
skins can easily be removed. Then they 
should be boiled, in nicely salted water 
for fifteen to twenty minutes. If cooked 
longer they will go to pieces. Alter¬ 
natively they can be put into stew\s or used 
in any form in w’hieh the ordinary Haricot 
Bean (which takes hours to cook and is 
uot so nicely flavoured) is utilised.— 
Henry Eyre in Daily Mail. 

Celeri a I’Espagnole is a tasty dish, nud, 
considering how much betid* cooked Celery 
is than that served raw 7 , it might w ith ad¬ 
vantage be more frequently placed on the 
table. Select Celery which is well grown 
and not woolly inside; cut it into length!) 
of G inches and blanch in boiling water. 
Line the bottom of a stewpan w ith thin 
slices of bacon; place the Celery in these; 
mix together four tablespoonfuls of Espag-. 
nole (brown sauce) and the same quantity 
of broth. Simmer for three-quarters of an 
hour. Place the pieces of Celery in a 
vegetable dish, skim the grease from the 
sauce, and pour it rtmnd the Celery. Some 
people prefer Celery served with a white 
sauce, such as is supplied with boiled 
poultry. 

Bottled Rhubarb. —In connection with 
recent notes in Gardening on the subject 
of bottled Leeks, I recently had a con¬ 
versation with a friend, whose wife is a 
native of Boston ? U.S.A. He told me. 
seriously, that Ins wife says Rhubarb is 
largely bottled in America, being cut up 
into lengths and preserved by sterilising 
in the usual way. I ventured the opinion 
that, with the wealth of fruits provided 
by their continent, Americans would not 
trouble to bottle a subject which, with no 
difficulty, can be procured when desired 
during nine or ten months of the year. 
He persisted, however, in his statement. 
Perhaps one of your American corre¬ 
spondents will kindly gratify my desire for 
information on the correctness of the 
statement. — A Scottish Gardener. 

Th® Cherry Plum.— Is the statement that 
the Myrobalan Plum is largely cultivated 
for its fruits, which are made into jam. 
jelly, and used for tarts, true? I have 
never seen it so grown in France, and any 
fruit of it I tasted was wretched in flavour. 
Is not the writer in the Field confusing it 
with the Mirabelle? This is a fruit I en¬ 
joy, and it is neglected in Britain.—S., 
Kent. 
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FRUIT. 

A CIDER ORCHARD IN SUSSEX. 
When I came into possession of some 
rough farming land about a quarter of a 
century ago I took a fancy to plant a cider 
orchard, having seen some very good re- ' 
suits from this on the other side of the 
Channel, in Normandy, under conditions 
of climate very like our own in Sussex 
and Kent. I have had great pleasure in ! 
seeing prosperous farmers with large 
orchards of beautiful Cider Apples, the 
Grass underneath the trees well stocked 
with cattle, and heaps of Apples of CO tons 
or more in the orchard; also traips of 
many trucks laden wholly with Apples on 
their way to the cities to make cider for * 


from the West of England being poor, 
weak things that must have costly protec¬ 
tion from grazing animals. The kinds 
were the best sorts from Normandy, w’here 
keen attention has been given to cider 
Apples for many years. W. 

Sussex. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The New Zealand Flax for tying.—Now’ 
that tying material is dear to buy and 
sometimes difficult to obtain, it will be of 
use to remind readers of the good qualities 
of the New Zealand Flax. Where this is 
grown there need be no lack of good tying 
stuff, for every leaf will yield from twenty- 
five to thirty or more yards. The leaf is 
like tw’o sword blades laid together; they 
are united at the lower end, but towards 


for it cannot be broken in the hand. If it 
w’ere a comparison of strength between a 
new porpoise-hide bootlace and a strip of 
Phormium, and both were subjected to a 
breaking strain, we feel confident that the 
bootlace would be the first to go.— Garden. 

[A very good idea for gardening where 
the plant is hardy, as it is over a large 
area of our islands. Every country place 
might well grow its own tying material , 
and the way of using the red withes for 
tying fruit-tree» should not he lost sight 
of.— Ed.] 

Apples and birds.— I do not know what 
the general outlook for the Apple crop 
may be, but in this neighbourhood it is 
very promising. This is fortunate, be¬ 
cause, despite certain grants of sugar, a 
large proi>ortion of small fruits was 
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Cider, orchard in Daffodil time. 


those who had no trees of their own. Also 
1 was much struck w-ith the quality of the 
eider (quite unlike much of our own) on 
the tables of the houses I had the pleasure 
of entering. 

So Having a hungry bank above the 
farmyard too sloping for the plough, I re¬ 
solved to plant a cider orchard, saying 
that whatever my luck as to cider I should 
be sure to see the beauty of the flowers in 
spring. After some years of doubt the 
trees did very well, the beauty of the 
flowers a revelation in its variety of tint. 
The trees soon began to bear fruit that 
made excellent cider. Part of the cause of 
my success w r as due to getting fine, 
straight-stemmed trees from Normandy, 
Knglish nurseries iwHig no attention to 
cider ^pples, any «impl£3y>f t|SD«0got 


the middle they gradually separate from i 
there upwards, holding together by one j 
edge. At the lower end of the leaf, when 
it is cut off, a nick with a knife at inter- I 
vals of rather less than £ inch enables the | 
leaf to be torn into strips. We are using 
them now to tie up the pillar Roses that 
have had their old w’ood cut out. They 
can be used either green or dry, but the 
green are the more lissom; however, a 
soaking in w ? ater will make dry strips w r ork 
comfortably. The green leaves are rather 
better, and there are always some low r er 
ones to spare, but even the outer ones that 
have gone brown are not to be despised. 
The fibre is so strong—hence the specific 
name tenax (holding)—that a single one 
can be used as thread for sewing; in fact, 
it is stronger than ordinary sewing thread, 


wasted. It is gratifying to note that two 
of the best Apples, Blenheim and Lane's 
Prince Albert, are likely to be very plenti¬ 
ful. There are many tine old trees of 
Blenheim in the village, from which, as a 
rule, a heavy crop is obtained every second 
year. The heavy rain experienced at the 
end of June proved very beneficial, the in¬ 
crease in size of the fruit in a short time 
being very marked. I should like to draw- 
attention to the advisability at a time like 
the present, when we shall be glad to pre¬ 
serve every fruit intact, of taking pre¬ 
cautions against the attack of birds, which 
are apt in some seasons and districts to 
si>oil so many of the best fruits of those 
varieties to which they are partial. It is 
rather strange,.-by the way. that birds sel¬ 
dom, if ever, attach Blenheim, especially 
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in those districts where it puts on such a 
bright, rich colour, the preference seemiug 
to be for yellow-fleshed Apples with a 
fairly strong aroma. It is difficult, if not 
impossible, to keep birds away from large 
orchard trees, except with the gun, but 
preventive measures may be taken with 
others grown in different form. Thus 
cordons and espaliers can be netted, and I 
have found long, narrow strips of bright 
cloth act as a deterrent in the case of low 
standards, bushes, and pyramids. An ad¬ 
vertisement appeared for several weeks in 
Gardening with respect to a new “scarer” 
for birds. Perhaps any correspondent who 
has tried it will say if it has proved effec¬ 
tive.—E. B. S., Hardwick 

Peaches and Nectarines outside.— Sel¬ 
dom, if ever, do I remember such magni¬ 
ficent crops in the open as those of this 
year. In spite of the dull, sunless season 
the fruits are large and richly coloured. 
Dymond is a fine all-round Peach, both 
inside and out. Peregrine was remarkably 
good here, but a little lacking in flavour. 
Amsden June was specially fine, and 
ripened its fruit in July; one tree 14 feet 
by 7 feet carried no fewer than twenty 
dozen good fruits. Grosse Mignonne, 14 
feet by 8 feet, has seventeen dozen grand 
fruits, and is one of the finest. Of Nec¬ 
tarines, Lord Napier, Rivers’ Orange, and 
Violette H&tive are among the best, all 
bearing large quantities of fruit and finely 
finished. It is pleasant to be able to re¬ 
cord such successful crops after last year’s 
miserable failure. — Edwin Beckett, 
Elstrce, Herts , in Garden. 

Apple Gloria Muridl.— Allow me, as one 

who has known this Apple for sixty-five 
years, to say it Is a worthless fruit and, 
except for a dish for exhibition—where its 
size is taking—it is a bad insipid cooker, 
bad bearer, and quite nine out of every 
twelve fruits are ill-formed; and I strongly 
advise no gardener or amateur to plant it. 
As regards the price obtained for one fruit 
—when calves were sold and resold for 
£150 at the war auctions—that is no 
guide; and as I have seen giant fruits on 
pot trees, with only one fruit on a tree, 
this Is confirmation of my contention. 
Either under its own name or as Belle 
Dubois or Grosse de St. Clement it is a 
iank failure. Let planters get Newton 
Wonder in place of it; they will find this 
will buy a horse (and cart), while Gloria 
Mundi will not run to a bridle.— George 
Bunyard, Maidstone, in Garden. 

Plum Refne Claude de Bavay.— One of 

the finest of the Gages, Reine Claude de 
Bavay, is a consistent bearer, and even in 
an indifferent Plum season gives a fairly 
good account of itself. Requiring a wall, 
the variety does not make a particularly 
shapely tree; but that is not of much im¬ 
portance in any fruit-tree so long as it 
bears regularly. Reine Claude de Bavay 
bears fruits of excellent quality, large, 
roundish, and flattened at each end. Tlie 
skin is greenish-yellow, the flesh yellow 
and juicy. In some seasons when there is 
an excess of rain the variety is liable to 
crack, but this is its only drawback. 
Somewhat similar, and equally good, is 
Reine Claude Brauneau, but the Fruits of 
this variety are oval-shaped. Reine 
Claude Rouge is a September Plum, good 
alike in size and quality, the fruits oval, 
reddish-purple^ in colour with yellow 

Apple Star of Devon.— This in my 
opinion is not worth growing. The fruit 
sets thickly and does not naturally thin 
itself, and its quality is not such as to 
repay the labour of thinning. Excessive 
cropping is always a defect in a variety 
unless it thins itself naturally, as it 
means small fruit, as a rule, and a drain 
on the tree.—W. J. Farmer, Redruth , I 
Cornwall. 

Digitized by GOOQlC 


INDOOR PLANT& 

PERPETUAL-FLOWERING 

CARNATIONS. 

I put some cuttings of the above into 
9-inch pdts—three in a pot—early this 
spring. They are now (October) blooming 
finely. How can I get this class of Car¬ 
nation to bloom in July? I have no glass, 
and the above plants have stood outside 
all the time in the pots. —Fish. 

[The flowering of these Carnations in 
July, or, for the matter of that, at any 
other period of the year, Is very much a 
question of treatment—time of rooting and 
“ stopping ” more particularly. As you 
have “ no glass ” you obviously require the 
plants for flowering in the open, and that 
fadt will prove your heaviest handicap. 
Without glass—pit or frame to shelter the 
plants in winter—you are not likely to 
achieve much success, as only under the 
most favoured conditions do these Carna¬ 
tions pass the winter in the open air. To 
get them to flower in the open in summer 
healthy cuttings should be rooted in July 
or August—much earlier if plants of the 
largest size are aimed at—potted singly 
when ready into 3-inch pots, the point of 
growth removed to ensure a bushy habit 
when the plant is about (5 inches high, and 
about January or early in February trans¬ 
fer to five-inch pots In order that 
they may develop to the utmoet*prior to 
planting them out In the garden in the 
early part of May ensuing. That is the 
orthodox and only satisfactory way. By 
its adoption bushy plants with from four 
to six growths each from 5-inch pots may 
be put out in May, and, starting to flower 
a month or so later, continue to give an 
unbroken chain of blossoms till the arrival 
of autumn frosts. 

If you are an enthusiast In the matter, 
here is a makeshift method that would 
doubtless bring you a fair measure of 
success. Root a batch of cuttings In late 
spring, pot singly w T hen ready, stopping as 
already advised, and get them into 5-inch 
pots in August. In September get them 
into their winter quarters. Choose the 
foot of a south wall, fix at 15 inches there¬ 
from planks or boards on edge to form a 
bed 12 inches deep, which fill to half its 
depth with clinkers and ashes to form 
drainage and prevent the ingress of worms. 
Now plunge the pots in ashes to the rim, so 
that the latter is practically on a level with 
the top edge of the board. Sheets of glass 
of any stock size—14 inches by 20 inches 
would be a suitable one—placed slantwise 
from the board’s edge to the wall would 
form a roof and throw off wet, which, with 
frost, Is the plant’s chief enemy. Fixed 
strips of wood at the wall and topmost 
edge of the board would keep the glass in 
position. Plants so grown and placed 
would require but little water throughout 
the winter.] 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The Cape Bladder Senna (Sutherlandia 
frutescens).—This is generally regarded as 
a summer-flowering plant, but in the green¬ 
house, the blooms are often borne till well 
on in the autumn. Previous to the war it 
was often used as a dot plant in beds of 
summer-flowering subjects. It belongs to 
the Leguminosflp, and forms an upright¬ 
growing shrub that will flower wiien about 
a yard in height, though it will grow taller. 
The pinnate leaves are of a hoary charac¬ 
ter, and the flowers, borne in drooping 
racemes from the axils of the leaves on 
the upper part of the plant, suggest in 
shape and colour those of the New Zealand 
Clianthus puniceus. The flowers are 
succeeded by inflated seed-pods after the 
manner of a Colutea, hence the name of 
the Cape Bladder Senna. It is a native of 


South Africa, whence, according to 
the “ Dictionary of Gardening,” it was 
introduced in 1683. The culture of this 
Sutherlandia is not at all exacting, as it 
will thrive in ordinary potting corniest, 
and can be readily increased from seeds or 
cuttings.—W. T. 


BEES. 

HUBER, THE BLIND BEE-KEEPER. 
If one w r ere asked to select out of all rue 
bee-keepers of the world in all ages the 
person who has made the chiefest dis¬ 
coveries about bee life and habits on the 
one hand and, on the other hand, tin* 
person who has done most to simplify anil 
popularise the modus operands of api¬ 
culture, I suppose one would select, with¬ 
out hesitation, Francis Huber, of Geneva 
(born 1750, died 1831), and Rev. Lorenzo 
Lorraine Langstroth, of Dayton, Oho 
(bom 1810, died 1895). They were both 
very remarkable men, and did very re¬ 
markable things as regards the l«eo. 
Each of them revolutionised matters. 
Huber completely upset the ideas of 
eighteen centuries and more—the ideas, 
in fact, of all previous bee students— con¬ 
cerning the habits of the bee. Lnng- 
stroth did likewise concerning the manipu¬ 
lation of the bee. 

Francis Huber’s discoveries disclosed 
certain secrets which had been sought for 
in vain by all students of this common 
little insect since the world began. The 
remarkable thing is that Iluber, from the 
'age of fifteen, was totally blind; But -this 
distressing affliction in no way interfered 
with his zeal for the study of bee life, 
to which even as a youngster he had been 
attached. Not, however, until he reached 
manhood could he made progress. His 
wife, his niece, and a faithful servant 
named Burnens worked untiringly with 
him, and enabled him to perform all his 
experiments. The niece was a lover of 
natural history, and the microscope and 
operating knife became fond instruments, 
which were skilfully used in her hands. 
I cannot enter into her willing industry 
with these, nor into her toil of recording 
dally investigations, nor into Burnens’ 
proved devotion to his blind master. I 
can but give some of this man’s remark¬ 
able discoveries. The principle of par¬ 
thenogenesis (or virgin-breeding) was 
established by him. This is that won¬ 
drous peculiarity w’hich the queen-bee 
possesses—namely, that of the transmis¬ 
sion of life by the mother independently, 
that every egg as developed is of the male 
sex; but, further—here is the wonder— 
that whenever fertilised it becomes trans¬ 
formed into a female. It amounts to this 
—that the queen-bee can lay a female egg 
or a male egg at will. Huber also estab¬ 
lished the fact that fertilisation of the 
queen takes place outside the hive, in the 
air, and that egg-laying commences two 
days afterwards. He it was, too. who 
first demonstrated that a certain kind of 
worker bee can lay fertile eggs on occa¬ 
sion. Huber’s discoveries and investiga¬ 
tions are known to the world by his letters 
to Charles Bonnet and C. F. P. Dubled 
His great epoch-making book, “ Xouvellcs 
Observations snr les Abeilles ” (Xew Ob¬ 
servations on Bees) w T as published in 
but it must be said that chiefly through 
his letters he became famous over the 
Continents of Europe and America 
These literary works of this marvellous 
genius, alike because of their great value 
to apiculture as well as of the sad mis¬ 
fortune which their author suffered, are 
said to be without parallel in the annul? 
of scientific literature. I will return to 
Rev. L. L. Langstroth next week. 

B. R. n. 
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THE WEEK’S WORK. 


OPEN-AIR GARDENING. 

In bloom October 23rd. —Ceanothus (in 
variety ), Weigelas, Choisya ternata, 
Spiraa confusa, Abelia ru pcs Iris, Escal- 
lonias, Hydrangea paniculata grandi- 
flora, Myrtle, Jasminum nudiflorum, 
hardy Fuchsias (in variety ), Osmanlhus 
ilicifolius, Genista tinctoria, Potentilla 
arborea, Veronicas (in variety), Hyperi¬ 
cums, Grevillea sulphurea, Eupatorium 
Weinmannianum, Phygelius capcnsis, 
Clematis (many species and varieties), 
Roses (in variety), Michaelmas Daisies 
'(in variety), Mcrtensia echioides, Ane¬ 
mone japonica (in variety), Lobelia cur- 
dinalis, Linum arboreum, Salvia azurea 
grandiflora, S. Greigi, Geranium sangui- 
ncum, Uclianthu8 (in variety), Pent- 
stemons (in variety). East Lothian Stocks, 
Antirrhinums, Scabious, Sedum specta- 
bile, Gypsophila muralis, /Ethionema cori- 
difolium grandiflorum, Androsace lanu¬ 
ginosa, Shamrock Pea (Parochetus com¬ 
munis), Li th osper mums, Convolvulus 
mauritanicus, Mesembryanthcmurns, Cory- 
dalis thalictrifolia, C . lutea, Erigcron 
rnucronatus, Omphalodes cappadocica, 
Meeonopsis cambrica, Violets (in variety), 
Crocus speoiosus, Cyclamen hederfrfolium, 
Stembergia lutea, Amaryllis Belladonna, 
Ericas, Mcnzicsias. 

The week’s work. —The planting of 
bulbs and spring-flowering plants has oeen 
completed. The weather has been very 
favourable for such work, and Wallflowers, 
Myosotis, etc., were lifted with good balls 
of soil, and received very little check in 
transplanting. All tender plants have 
been taken up, potted, and placed in safe 
quarters. Cannas have been lifted, most 
of the soil removed, and the plants cut 
back to within a few inches or the base 
and stored in a cool Peach-house, where 
they will be allowed to get moderately 
dry, after which they will be placed in 
boxes of leaf-soil until the turn of the 
Year. Cuttings of tender plants, which 
nave hitherto been in cold frames, have 
been removed to safe quarters. Early- 
flowering Chrysanthemums have been a 
great success this season. Although the 
plants will in most cases pass safely 
through the winter in the open ground, 
I prefer to lift the stools after flowering 
and replant them in spring. Treated 
thus, better facilities are offered for ob¬ 
taining cuttings in the spring. The 
plants are lifted carefully, tying the labels 
to the portion of the stem that is left after 
the plants are cut down. Place the plants 
closely together in a cold frame, and just 
cover the roots 'with moderately light soil. 
Admit an abundance of air whenever the 
weather is favourable, and on fine days 
remove the lights entirely. 

This is the busiest time of the year as 
regards the planting of shrubs and trees, 
and the thinning and transplanting of 
others which mav require more room. A 
few specimens of hardy-flowering shrubs, 
planted 8 feet to 12 feet apart on turf, 
and allowed to develop naturally, produce 
a far better effect than do crowded belts 
of mixed shrubs. Single specimens may 
consist of Deutzias, Buddleias, Weigelas, 
Philadelphus, Lilacs, Viburnums, Spiraeas, 
Ceanothus (in sheltered positions). For¬ 
syth ias, and many other summer-leafing 
kinds. Of evergreens, Azara microphylla, 
Osmanthus, Veronica salicifolia, Berberis 
stenophylla, B. Darwini, and many others 
may be employed. Among the single 
specimens, an occasional group of plants 
mav he interspersed, such as Hydrangea 
paniculata grandiflora, Hvpericum multi- 
flortim, H. Moserianum, H. patulum, and 
the double-flowered Gorse. A garden is 
incomplete without a few berry-hearing 
shrubs for winter effect. Now is the time 
for planting Cotoneaster frigida, with its 
large panicles of scarlet berries. Crataegus 
Pvracantha Laelandi, C. pauciflora, and 
the Snowberry (S vmphpricarpii s race- 
mosus), planted in f coiuopcilojij hri^h 


Euonymus europmus, are all very beautiful 
when in fruit. F. W. Gallop. 

Lilford Hall Gardens, Oundle, Northants. 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 
Cauliflowers and Broccoli. —It is now 

needful to give attention to plants of the 
first-named, such as Autumn Giant and 
Autumn Mammoth, also autumn Broccoli 
as fast as the heads or curds become fit 
for use to protect the latter from damage 
by frosf. This to a great extent may be 
averted by bending the larger outside 
leaves over the curds; and where the 
lattev are turning in no faster than will 
meet the daily demand, this method 
answers under ordinary conditions or until 
more severe weather threatens, when 
such a covering will not save them from 
injury. The best way then is to lift all 
plants with heads ready or nearly so for 
use, and p^ce them close together in a 
shed or under a north wall. In the first- 
named instance thev should be lifted with 
as much soil as will adhere to the roots. 
Enough loose soil throw r n over the balls 
to cover them as the plants are arranged 
or stood together will suffice to keep the 
plants fresh as long as necessary. In the 
latter case, large-sized balls are not a 
matter of any great moment, as the 
plants will keep perfectly fresh if laid in 
the soil up to the lower leaves and trodden 
in. In,cither case, further protection 
can, if found necessary, -be afforded either 
with bracken, long litter, or mats. By 
these means the supply where limited can 
he eked out over a considerable period. 
The quality when the plants are so treated 
is in no wise affected, while the colour is 
all that can he desired. 

Globe Artichokes. —The old flower-stems 
and dead leaves should he trimmed off, 
and where it is imperative to maintain 
a good supply of heads of the best quality, 
possible losses among the stools should he 
provided for by taking off and potting up 
some of the suckers, which, with care, can 
easily he detached from the stools with 
roots adhering. New stock can, of course, 
be raised from seed, but the resulting 
plants are apt to be very varied in char¬ 
acter, and often of inferior quality. It is, 
therefore, the best policy where a good 
stock of plants which produce heads of 
the best quality is already in existence to 
provide against loss in the manner sug¬ 
gested. The potted suckers should be 
plunged or surrounded with ashes in a 
brick pit, where extra protection beyond 
that afforded by the lights can be quickly 
and conveniently given. After a suffi¬ 
cient number of sucke'rs has been* obtained 
the stools should he surrounded with fine 
ashes to about 9 inches or 12 inches in 
height. This will afford sufficient protec¬ 
tion until really severe weather seems im¬ 
minent, when four or five stakes of a suffi¬ 
cient length should be driven in round 
each stool, winding round these hay or 
straw hands as high as may be necessary. 
The openings at the top can then, when 
necessary, l>e covered with long litter or 
bracken, which can’ he removed when the 
weather becomes milder and laid between 
the stools in readiness for use should oc¬ 
casion arise. 

Lettuces and Endive. — Fully-grown 
plants of both should now he lifted and 
planted in pits or frames for winter use. 
If accommodation is limited, these will do 
very well planted out in rough frame-s and 
r*ontrivances used for the hardening of 
l>edding stuff in soring. Such pits and 
frames as are available can then be filled 
with plants which are not yet fully grown, 
to come in for later use. The old-time 
method of planting on a bank of soil or 
ashes against a wall and covering when 
needed with thatched hurdles or shutters 
may l>e adopted as a last resource; hut 
the plants do not keep so well as in frames 
or pits. Where an orchard-house exists 
the inmates of which are now standing 
outside, the same may be used for the 
storing of salad-making materials, as they 


can be planted in the bed, or, if there is 
a paved floor, the balls or the plants can 
rest on this and then be surrounded with 
suitable soil. Some growers store the 
plants in the last-mentioned way in late 
Peach-house®, but pits or frames are best 
when they can he spared. 

Celery.— The moulding should he pro¬ 
ceeded with whenever the weather is 
favour®ble until none hut the latest is 
left undone, provided, of course, growth 
in this case is'not yet completed. 

Cabbages for spring cutting _Those 

set out early should now have a little soil 
drawn up to them on either side of the 
rows, both to steady the plants and act 
as a protection to the stems. 

Bedding Pelargoniums.— If stock is 
short, as many of the old plants as may 
l>e deemed necessary should he lifted and 
potted forthwith. If placed where they 
can he afforded a lit/tie warmth for a time, 
they will soon emit hew roots and become 
established. After this they should be 
freely aired. Some varieties will yield a 
quantity of bloom throughout the winter 
if acoorded congenial quarters. 

Pruning. —Where there is much prun¬ 
ing to be done a start may be made with 
Currants and Gooseberries, which will, 
when they are finished, enable the clean¬ 
ing and manuring of the ground to l>e 
done. Attention should also he paid at 
the same time to the removal the soil 
beneath the bushes in plantations where 
caterpillars have been prevalent during 
the past season. Before replacing it with 
fresh soil give the exposed surface a good 
dustiilg of fresh slaked lime, and the new 
soil also when levelled down. If birds are 
in the habit of disbudding the hushes 
every winter it would be a good plan to 
net them in as soon aa the digging is done. 
This, under existing labour conditions, 
would be better than deferring the prun¬ 
ing, digging, etc., till spring, when there 
are so many urgent matters requiring 
attention. As to the pruning itself, it is 
the rule to closely spur established bushes 
of Red and White Currants and Goose¬ 
berries, especially the dessert varieties of 
the latter. Where quantities of Goose- 
l>erries are required in a green state 
for bottling and preserving, etc., the 
young wood need not be so severely 
thinned. Young bushes not yet estab¬ 
lished must have the leading shoots left 
of a length that will luring tlie bushes to 
near the desired height, and if there is 
not yet a sufficient number of branches 
present, leave conveniently situated young 
shoots, which cut back to a half or"third 
of their length, to supply the deficiency. 
Cuttings of both Currants and Goose¬ 
berries should be selected from among the 
primings. The medium - sized, short- 
jointed, and well-ripened shoots furnish 
the best material for the making of cut¬ 
tings. As the actual making can he done 
on wet days, they should for the time 
being be tied into bundles, labelled, and 
heeled in under a north wall or hedge. 

A. W. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Early vinery.— The Vines in the earliest 
house will now be pruned. After the 
pruning has been done the interior of the 
vinery will be thorouglily cleansed with 
hot water and soft soap and the rods 
washed with Gishurst Compound. Before 
tying the rods up to the trellis again the 
surface of the border will he removed 
down to the roots and a fresh dressing 
given. This dressing will consist of good 
fibrous loam, a little coarse wood-ashes, 
and a 6-inch potful of Vine-manure (fine 
grade) to each barrow-load of soil. If the 
border is found to he dry sufficient water 
to last through the winter should he ap¬ 
plied. Give a good mulch, and the house 
will then be ready for starting. * 

Late* Grapes still hanging on the Vines 
are examined weekly,, removing any de¬ 
cayed berries, also faded leaves. The 
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vineries are freely ventilated during 
favourable weather, and a little heat 
always kept in the hot-water pipes. 

Planting Currant and Gooseberry 
bushes. —The present is the most suitable 
time for this work. A plot of ground de¬ 
voted exclusively to these useful fruits is 
found in most gardens, and it is a good 
plan' to arrange to have always some 
young trees coming on, either to replace 
failures or for planting a new plot. If 
these are propagated at home, some will 
have been transplanted from the cutting- 
bed last year, and should now be useful 
bushes for making a permanent planta¬ 
tion. A piece of ground should be se¬ 
lected where protection can be conveni¬ 
ently afforded against the ravages.of 
birds. Protection is essential for Goose¬ 
berries, for, apart from the toll taken by 
birds in the fruit season, the tomtits and 
bullfinches often attack tne buds in spring, 
and in the absence of protection by net¬ 
ting or other means the prospect of a 
crop is often ruined. If tne plot chosen 
has been used for vegetables for some 
years very little further preparation will 
be necessary; but if the ground is poor, 
it should be deeply dug or bastard- 
trenched, working in plenty of rotten 
manure, and leaving tne surface rough 
for a few days. It will be ah advantage 
if the ground has been prepared some 
time previously, since it will have settled 
down. IJie work may be done now; but 
the ground should be made firm and 
levelled before planting. The most pro¬ 
fitable plan for the main crop is to plant 
bushes; but, in addition to this, Goose¬ 
berries and Red Currants should be grown 
on north walls or on wires as cordons. 
As a rule, the Currants will be best on a 
north wall, for in this position the fruit 
will hang late, and thus the season of 
fruiting is prolonged. Some of the late 
sorts of Gooseberried, such as Warring¬ 
ton, should }>e grown on a north wall; but 
dessert Gooseberries of the best quality 
are better grown on wires in an open 
situation. If Gooseberries are wanted 
specially for dessert, a number of early, 
mid-season, and late varieties should be 
planted in various situations. The pre¬ 
sent is a suitable time to insert 

Cuttings of Currants and Gooseberries. 
These should lie formed of shoots about 
12 inches long. Make a clean (not slant¬ 
ing) cut through a joint, remove the top 
bud on the shoot, and rub off all others 
except the three upper ones. As Red and 
White Currants and Gooseberries are best 
grown with clean stems, the removal of 
the lower buds prevents the growth of 
suckers. In the case of Black Currants 
the basal buds should be left, as basal 
growths are necessary for replenishing 
exhausted branches, the best bunches of 
fruit being developed upon the young 
wood. Insert the cuttings firmly 6 inches 
deep in rows 12 inches apart and 6 inches 
from each other. A nartly-shaded Spot is 
the best situation. Firmne-ss at the base 
is essential. Young bushes raised from 
cuttings last autumn should now be 
transplanted at a distance of 2 feet apart 
each way. 

Cabbage. —Again examine the quarters 
of spring Cabbage, and make good any 
gaps witli plants from the seed beds. On 
a fine day mould up the plants, placing 
the soil firmly about the stems right up 
to the leaves. This treatment will do 
much to ensure the plants passing through 
a severe winter without injury. Spare 
plants may be pricked off on a sheltered 
border. Such plants will be found useful 
for making good any vacancies that may 
appear in the permanent beds in spring. 

Winter Greens. — Decaying foliage 
should be removed from Brussels Sprouts 
and other green vegetables, and the 
ground raked and generally made tidy 
before^ the season is too far advanced. A 
free circulation of air is necessary about 
the stems and lower parts of the plants 
to harden them before the winter sets in. 

Spinach, in particular, should be ex- \ 
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amined for the purpose of removing all 
spotted and over-grown leaves. In this 
case, also, hoe the ground betw 7 een the 
rows frequently, and if slugs are trouble¬ 
some apply a dressing of soot. 

Beetroot. —The latest-sown Beet should 
be lifted without delay, and great care 
should be. exercised that the roots are not 
injured by the breaking or scratching of 
the skin, or the Beet will suffer in colour 
when it is cooked. The roots should be 
stored in a dry, frost-proof shed, with a 
little dry sand worked in amongst them 
in order to keep them plump. 

Preparations for trenching.— Advantage 
should be taken of dry weather to wheel 
manure to vacant plots in readmes? for 
trenching, which should be commenced as 
early in the season as circumstances will 
permit. The heaviest and worst land 
should be trenched first, in order that it 
may be exposed to the influence of the 
weather as long as possible. As land is 
only trenched occasionally, liberal sup¬ 
plies of farmyard manure should be in¬ 
corporated whenever it is done. It may 
be considered an expensive operation com¬ 
pared with digging, but it will repay any 
cultivator to trench as much of his land 
each season as possible. F. W. G. 


SCOTLAND. 

a Late Potatoes. —During the week a be- 

f jinning was made \rtth tne lifting of the 
atest Potatoes. This has been retarded 
owing to the excessive wet which has been 
experienced recently, and as there is a 
considerable area to handle the lifting and 
storing will take some time. Contrary to 
expectations, disease is not at all rife, 
and, while the crop is not very heavy, it 
is, at all events, or moderate proportions. 
In the course of each day only as many 
lines are lifted as it is possible to store 
before nightfall, the storing being done in 
a cool, dry building in which the tubers 
can be periodically inspected during the 
winter and spring. All over, from start 
to finish, the Potato crop may be described 
as being, on the whole, highly satis¬ 
factory. 

Celery. —Advantage was taken of a dry 
interval to mould up the Celery a little 
further. This crop continues to make 
satisfactory progress, and in a short time 
will be ready for the final moulding. 

Leeks. —A little more soil wras drawn to 
the stems of Leeks, and this will com¬ 
plete the work among them for the pre¬ 
sent season. 

Asparagus beds. —The stems now being 
quite matured are being cut over. In 
cutting, I alw’ays use the Knife rather than 
a scythe or hook, as is the case in some 
gardens. After clearing off the stems, the 
beds will be cleaned. I do not approve 
of loading Asparagus beds with manure 
during winter, this seeming to me an un¬ 
natural practice and of little use to dor¬ 
mant crowns. Stimulants of any kind are 
much better withheld until spring. It is 
intended to plant a new bed of Asparagus 
in the early months of next year ; ana a 
beginning has been made with its pre¬ 
paration. The quarter is rich and deep, 
and, meantime, the soil has been thrown 
out to a depth of 30 inches. A good 
allowance of excellent manure w r as then 
deeply dug into the bottom of the trench 
formed by the throwing out of the soil, 
and this will be allow-ed to settle for a 
time. Later, a further supply of manure 
will be spread and trodden on the sur¬ 
face, and the half of the soil returned 
and levelled. Upon this, in spring, the 
crowns will be laid, and the remainder of 
the soil returned. As Asparagus beds do 
not very often need renewing when well 
done at first, it pays to give the site deep 
cultivation, thorough weathering, and 
plenty of manure in the course of pre¬ 
paration. 

Autumn Onions. —Some thin the seed¬ 
lings a little at this time when germina¬ 
tion has been exceptionally good; but, in 


view of a possible severe winter, which 
might work havoc, I prefer to refrain 
from thinning. 

Cuttings, Qtc., which have hitherto been 
safe out-of-doors, have now gone under 
cover. A suitable place for these was 
found in a row of pits in which Melons 
were grown upon hotbeds. The ex¬ 
hausted material was cleared out, the pits 
limewashed, woodwork and sashes washed, 
and the staging replaced. Being near 
the glass, cuttings and plants of various 
kinds do well during the winter in pits 
of this description. No artificial heat 
will, meantime, be given, but as there is 
sufficient piping in the pits, heat can 1* 
applied when it becomes necessary to da 
so. 

Cold-frames. —Spare cold frames have 
been filled with a further batch of various 
Brassicas, including Kale, Cauliflowers 
of -sorts, and Brussels Sprouts. In 
another frame a Quantity of herbs for re¬ 
newal purposes lias meantime found a 
place. These include varieties grown for 
perfume and for seasoning and medicinal 
purposes. All cold frames, whatever 
they may contain, ought to be yet ex¬ 
posed during the day—except, of course, 
during very wet weather. When the 
sashes are put on at night, except during 
frosty weather, the tilts should be put in 
so that air may circulate freely. Damp 
is more to be dreaded than frost in cold 
frames, in which, generally, only the 
hardiest subjects — Calceolarias, Pent- 
stemons, Antirrhinums, Tufted Pansies, 
and the like—find a place. 

Hardy-flower borders yet remain bright. 
The many Michaelmas Daisies have made 
a fine show 7 , and now Pyrethrura uligino- 
sum and Eupatorium ageratoides are in 
flower. There has been fro sit, but not of 
sufficient severity to mar the hardiest 
plants. Much interest has been taken in 
a large quantity of seedling Lupins, of 
the perennial kinds, which still continue 
to throw 7 up flowers. These seedlings are 
from an excellent local grower’s collec¬ 
tion. The seeds were sown in spring of 
this year, and there are many really fine 
things among them. Looking through a 
large border during the week, I was sur¬ 
prised to notice Schizostylis coccinea ( the 
Kaffir Lily) almost on the point of bloom¬ 
ing. This is rather earlier than usual, 
the spikes generally expanding their 
bloom about mid-November—in these 
gardens, at any rate. S. coccinea is an 
excellent plant for cool or cold greenhouse 
work, and in such a place the blooms are 
clearer iu colour, and cleaner than when 
grown in the borders. It may be lifted 
even w 7 hen on tlie point of blooming with¬ 
out suffering any check, and half-a-dozen 
spikes in a 6-inch pot are effective. 
Those w 7 ho, by reason of scarcity of fuel, 
are depending chiefly upon subjects which 
will thrive without artificial heat will find 
S. coccinea most satisfactory and showy 
under glass. 

Anemone fulgens.— Growing in a warm 
border at the foot of a brick wall facing 
almost south, the plants have now made 
considerable • grow 7 th. In a similar place. 
Iris tuberosa, it was noticed,. is already 
pushing, the young growths being over an 
inch in height. Although the wall is 
topped by a glass coping 2 feet in width, 
it is better to make sure that this Iris 
does not suffer from frost by placing some 
spriggy pieces of Yew or Laurel among 
the plants. In the same quarter are 
grown the Tangier Iris (I. tingitana) and 
Ixias in variety; but these, as yet, show 
no signs of movement. 

Apple picking is being continued dur¬ 
ing favourable weather. Those upon 
walls, such as Margil, Ribston Pipnin. 
and Scarlet Nonpareil are hanging longer 
than usual; but no force w ill be used w 
separating them from the trees. oor¬ 
al ly a good cropper, Court Pendu Plat is 
not satisfactory during the present season. 

W. McGuffoc. 

Balmae' Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 
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ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

October 23rd, 1917. 

Not for weeks past has a more interest¬ 
ing and varied display of fruits, veget¬ 
ables, and flowers been brought together 
than on the above-named date. The two 
first-named, for extent and high quality, 
have rarely been excelled. Bottled fruits 
and vegetables, too, were extensively 
shown. In the vegetable section two ex¬ 
hibits of more than ordinary interest were 
reniarked, one an extensive collection 
from seeds sown on August 1st; the 
other, forty-five varieties of wart-resistant 
Potatoes—the two, object-lessons of high 
import at this time.- In addition, there 
were Roses, Carnations, and Orchids from 
many sources. 

x ROSES. 

These were very fine from Mr. Elisha J. 
Hicks, and for the last days of October, 
and in the light of recent frosts, particu¬ 
larly so. Great stands of Charles E. 
Shea, Lady Hillingdon (of exceptionally 
good colour), Old Gold, Mrs. Herbert 
Stevens, Mrs. Winkfield Christie Miller, 
Mrs. Dunlop Best, and Mme. Edouard 
Herriot were among the best. A new 
seedling, Sir Almoth Wright, is of much 
promise. Rev. J. H. Pemberton had a 
series of the cluster Roses raised by him 
with others. 

GREENHOUSE PLANTS. 

Messrs. II. B. May and Sons had a well- 
filled table of Ferns, largely the plumose 
forms of Nephrolepis and others. Shrubby 
Veronicas in variety were also shown. 
From Guernsey Mr. F. Lilley brought 
Nerines, N. elegant.Issima (cerise), N. 
Purple King, N. Garibaldi, N. coruscans 
major, and N. Fothergilli elegans being 
remarked. A lovely lot of the quite 
hardy N. Bowdeni, an invaluable plant 
now. was also shown. Messrs. All wood 
Brothers contributed Carnations, Cham¬ 
pion (scarlet), Wivelsfield White, and 
Salmon Enchantress being some of the 
best things. The Alder River Nursery, 
Iver Heath, showed retarded Lilium lon- 
giflorum and L. speciosunj. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

The new Berberis polyantha, a 0 feet 
high hybrid or seedling from B. Wilsome, 
from the Society’s Wisley gardens, gained 
a First-class Certificate. A plant of the 
highest ornament at this time, the arch¬ 
ing lateral branches at the height named, 
crowded with the brilliant Wilsonae 
fruits, defy description—a splendid ad¬ 
dition to its race and an acquisition 
withal. Messrs. J. Cheal and Sons had 
cut ornamental foliage Showing autumn 
colour, Berberis Thunbergi being the best 
of all. Messrs. Piper contributed Vines, 
Crataegus Pyracantha, and other shrubs. 
An improved form of Vitis betulifolia, 
shown by Miss Willmott on behalf of Mrs. 
Berkeley, of Spetcliley, gained an Award 
or Merit. The small Grape-like clusters 
of fruits are blue-black in colour and 
freely produced. 

HARDY PLANTS. 

In the group from the Alder River 
Nursery, Iver Heath, the plant of the 
moment \vas Primula erispata, a glori¬ 
fied P. eapitata virtually, and, like it, 
flowering in the autumn. Some two or 
three dozen plants in flower displayed it 
to advantage. In the group from Mr. G. 
Reuthe Crocuses in pots were very beau¬ 
tiful, the white C. marathonisius parti¬ 
cularly so. The most striking thing, 
however, was a pan with a dozen or more 
of the brilliant blue flowers of Gentiana 
sino-ornata, a fine ornament at this 
season. Rhododendron quinquefolium, 
for its brilliant lea|Sg£, and Euclyphia 
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cordifolia, for its clusters of white 
flowers, were also noteworthy. 

ORCHIDS. 

The choice seedling Odontoglossums 
Aspasia and Adonis were a feature in 
Messrs. Armstrong and Brown’s group, 
though the gems of the collection were 
Brasso-Cattleya The Baroness, Orchid- 
liurst variety, the sepals and petals 
broad and of rich-golden colour, and 
Odontoglossum Pembury, whose sepals 
and petals are wholly chocolate coloured 
save for the pronounced pure white tips. 
Cattleya Venus was very fine. In Messrs. 
Ilassall’s group the new Lowiara insignis 
was prominent. It is one of the tri¬ 
generic hybrids (Brasso-La?Iio x Sophro- 
nites grandiflora) now recognised by the 
generic name Lowiara. Messrs. Sander 
and Son had a fine Cattleya Fabia elatior 
Rex. Messrs. J. and A. McBean showed 
good examples of Cattleya Iris, C. Prince 


John, and Ladio-Cattleya Carmenita. In 
an extensive group from Messrs. Charles- 
worth and Co. some good Vanda coerulea 
were • seen, also La?lio-Cattleya Laura 
(chrome, with orange and fawn lip), 
Brasso-Cattleya Queen Alexandra, B.-C. 
Heatonensls, and Odontoglossum .crispuin 
The Prince (a distinct white with 
lacerated petals). Messrs. Stuart Low and 
Co. showed Vanda cmrulea, with Cat- 
tleyas, and others, Mr. Edward V. Low 
having nice plants of Deudrobium Plialae- 
nopis liololeucum (pure white). Sir 
Jeremiah Column, Gattou Park (Mr. W. 
Collier, gardener), sent a grand spike, 
nearly 2£ feet long, of Odontoglossum 
coronarium, the great head of chestnut- 
red and yellow flowers a considerable 
attraction. 

FRUIT AND VEGETABLES. 

Not for a long time has anything finer 
been staged in the fruit section than the 



= SPECIAL REDUCED PRICES == 

EARLY SCOTCH SEED POTATOES. 

BEES Ltd. are now completing 
lilting and grading, and find crops 
heavier and cleaner than usual. 

Instead of putting this extra profit 
into their own pockets they are 
reducing prices to customers. 

Orders are now being booked at 
prices quoted below for delivery 7 
when ready. 

Orders already booked will also 
be executed at these reduced 
prices. 

Special Terms to Allotment 
Societies. 

Epicure (Scotch). An old favourite which produces very heavy 
crops, and has tubers of good size ready to lift very early ... 

Eclipse (Scotch). Splendid white round, very early, Bhallow 

eyes, good cooker. 

Eclipse. Once grown in Yorkshire . 

Sharpe’s Express (Scotch). A great favourites, very early; 

smooth skin, heavy cropper. 

Sharpe's Express. Once grown in Lincolnshire . 

Sir John Llewellyn (Lines.) First class in every way . 

British Queen (Scotch). Remarkably fine, both us regards 
cropping and cooking qualities. A superb second early; 

keeps well. 

British Queen. Once grown in Lincolnshire. 

Pioneer (Scotch). A greatly improved second early ; first-class 
cooker and cropper . 

IMMUNE SEED POTATOES. 

Pees Ltd. are licensed by the Board of Agriculture to supply 
varieties suitable for planting in districts alfected with Block 
Scab or Wart Disease. 

King George (Scotch). Although generally classed as a second 
early, this variety when grown from sprouted seed is ready 
for lifting os early as '* Sharpe's Express ” or “ Epicure.” 

It is an excellent cropper, does well everywhere, especially 
on medium and heavy soils. Owing to fir»-t early immune 
sorts being practically unprocurable, ** King George ” is in 

great demand as a first early. . 

Great Scot (Scotch). Second early, immense cropper, fine quality 
and flavour. Keeps as well as a main crop, strongly recom¬ 
mended. 

Great Scot (Lincolnshire seed) . 

The Ally (Scotch). A second early immune variety with tuber of 
fine quality and shape, heavy cropper . 

(An excellent set of three potatoes for infected areas would be 
"King George,” ‘‘Great Scot,” and "Lochar” or " Templar." 

Prices of main crop sorts will be quoted later.) 

Cost of Carriage. 

The above prices include cost of bags. If carriage is to be prepaid, plcnRo remit as under:— 


1121l>s. 

561bs. 

2S1Lb. 

lllbs. 

7 lbs. 

15/- 

8/- 

4/4 

2/3 

1/2 

18/- 

9/6 

5/- 

2/9 

1/8 

18/- 

9/8 

5/- 

2/9 

1/3 

23/- 

12/- 

6/4 

3/3 

1/9 

21/- 

11/- 

5/10 

3/- 

1/7 

21/- 

11/- 

5/10 

3/- 

1/7 

15/- 

8/- 

4/4 

2/3 

1/2 

15/- 

8/- 

4/4 

2/3 

1/2 

21/- 

11/- 

5/10 

3/- 

1/7 

18/- 

9/6 

5/- 

2/9 

1/6 

18/- 

9/8 

5/- 

2/9 . 

1/8 

16/- 

8/6 

4/3 

2/6 

1/4 

24/- 

12/8 

6/6 

3/6 

2/- 


1121 bs. 

Ot'lbs. 

2fcTbs. 

14lhs. 

71bs. 

1/3 

il¬ 

.. -in 

... -/7 .. 

.. -/7 

1/9 • .. 

l/2 

11- . 

... -/8 

,. */7 

2/4 

1/7 

1/2 

... -Ill .. 

,. -n 


Up to 50 miles 

„ J00. 

„ 200 . 

Over 200 ,, . 3/2 ... 2/1 ... 1/5 ... 1/- ... -/7 

(To ascertain distance from Liverpool to your station look up passenger fare in time-table, which 
is calculated at about Id. per mile. Thus, if ordinary passenger lore is between 4/3 and b/4, the 
distance will be between 51 and 100 miles). 

Shallots. lib. 1/2, 3Jibs. 3/-, 71bs. 5/9, 14.bs. 10/6 Carriage paid. 

Onion Sets. fib. 2 / 6 , 21 bs. 4/6. 31b». 6/6, 41ba. 8/8, 51bi. 13/8 Carriage paid. 

BEES Ltd., 175b Mill St., Liverpool. 
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superb lot of Apples and Pears from 
Messrs. Bunyard and Co., wWch gained a 
Gold Medal. On the occasion of the re¬ 
cent fruit show the larger classes, were 
reduced to lalf their scheduled size owing 
to the exigencies of space, hence these 
fortnightly gatherings afford room for ex¬ 
pansion. The firm named staged some 
150 dishes of admirable produce. Pears 
that attracted largely were Doyenn4 du 
Comice, BeurrS Diel, and B. Clairgeau ; 
notable examples of Apples being Newton 
Wonder, Rev. W. Wilks, Golden Spire, 
Red Winter Reinette, St. Edmund’s 
Russet, and Egremont Russet. The ex¬ 
hibit occupied a half side of the hall. 
Sixty dishes of Apples and Pears were 
sent by Mr. C. A. Cain, The Node, 
Welwyn (gardener, Mr. T. Pateman), The 
Queen, Stirling Castle, Newton Wonder, 
Rev. W. Wilks, Royal Jubilee, Tyler’s 
Kernel, Charles Ross, Rival, Bramley’s 
Seedling, and Cox’s Pomona being re¬ 
marked among them. A superb collection 
of vegetables was staged by Mr. H. E. 
Wallis, gardener to Mr. Eustace E. 
Palmer, Drayton House, Basingstoke; 
Champion Horn, Early Gem, and 
Favourite Carrots bordering on perfection, 
a like remark applying to A 1 Onion, 
Dwarf Gem Sprouts, and Delicacy 
Cucumber. From the Purfleet School 
Gardens were shown sixty dishes of 
fruit (chiefly Apples) and thirty-four 
of vegetables, an evidence of the educa¬ 
tive work among the senior boys at this 
time. The new Apple, Ellison’s Orange, 
was shown by Mr. H. Markham, gardener 
to Viscount Enfield, Wrothani Tark, 
Barnet. It is a cross between Calville 
blanc and Cox’s Orange Pippin. A very 
heavy cropper, it was given an Award of 
Merit some three or four years since, and 
has now gained the high award of a First- 
class Certificate. In appearance, it is a 
highly-built, well-coloured Cox’s. The 
Gold Medal collection of 

VEGETABLES 

from Messrs. Barr and Sons was as com¬ 
prehensive as It is possible to conceive, 
the whole in a high state of perfection. 
Celery was particularly fine. Champion 
Solid White, Solid Pink, and Tall Red, 
with Cauliflowers, Chilian and Seakale, 
Beet, and Leeks constituting a fine back¬ 
ground. Onions were well to the front, 
James’s Keeping, Ailsa Craig, and Rous- 
liam Park Hero (a solid, flat, white¬ 
skinned sort) being very good. Cabbage 
Winningstadt, Apple-shaped Celeriac, and 
excellent Potatoes and Tomatoes were on 
view. Bottled fruits and vegetables were 
shown on a large and comprehensive 
scale by Lady Elizabeth Dawson, Cannon 
Hill. Maidenhead, Raspberries, Logan¬ 
berries. Gooseberries, Plums, Peaches, 
Apples, Cherries, Beans, Asparagus, and 
Carrots being noted. The exhibit of 
vegetables and salads staged by Messrs. 
Sutton and Sons from seeds sown on 
August 1st demonstrated the value of suc¬ 
cession cropping: fresh young Carrots 
and Turnips of high table quality being 
among the things shown. We considered 
the Peas, however, the finer object-lesson, 
and of these, splendid gatherings of Ideal, 
Ringleader. First of All, and Improved 
William the First evidenced what is pos¬ 
sible in the short space of nine or ten 
weeks, and with by no means ideal 
weather conditions. The Potatoes re¬ 
sistant to wart disease from the Society’s 
Wisley gardens were worthy of close 
study* Forty-five varieties were shown 
in duplicate, cooked and uncooked. 


A complete list of the plants certificated 
and medals awarded will be found in our 
advertisement 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

FLARTS AMD FLOWERS. 

PRlm unhealthy (A. C. Maudslay).— 
The appearance of the leaf you send shows 
that the plant is either suffering from 
dryness at the root or that the drainage 
is bad, while another reason may be that 
the soil is exhausted. The first reason we 
give is most probably the correct one, as 
the soil may seem damp enough on the 
surface, while lower down it may be quite 
dry. Stand the plant in a tub of water, 
so as to tnoroughly soak the hall of soil, 
leaving it there until the air bubbles fail 
to rise to the surface. The roots of Palms 
are of a deep-descending nature, hence the 
major portion twists around the bottom 
of the pot and sometimes lifts the ball of 
soil altogether. Such being the case, 
Palms suffer from drought more quickly 
than any other plants. On further ex¬ 
amination of the leaf, we are convinced 
that dryness is the cause, as there are 
traces of red-spider and thrips. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Cutting back Laurels (Yat ).—You need 
not be afraid to cut back your Laurel 
hedge, hut it would he advisable to wait 
until next March before doing so. You 
should, after the plants have been cut 
back, give them a good soaking of water 
and mulch with some well-rotted manure, 
watering freely during the summer, so as 
to wash the goodness of the manure down 
to the roots. 

FRUIT. 

Apples cracking (Miss J. R. Fraser ).— 
The only reason we can suggest for the 
cracking of your Apples is that the roots 
have gone down into some poor soil. 
When this happens a fungus preys on the 
ill-formed fruits and spoils them, as has 
happened with the specimens you send. 
If the tree is healthy and not too old, 
then root-pruning may be tried, treating 
one side of the tree only this year. Re¬ 
move the turf from around the stem of 
the tree, and apply a heavy mulch of 
rotten manure, with, if you can get it, 
liquid-manure. Spray the tree when leaf¬ 
less with the caustic alkali solution, and 
in the. spring with Bordeaux mixture to 
destroy any fungoid germs that may be 
present on the tree. It is impossible to 
name from such poor fruits. 

Spotted Apples (T. C. C .).—The spots 
on the fruit are caused by a fungus 
brought about, no doubt, by the roots get¬ 
ting into a cold subsoil, which cannot 
supply proper food. You should open a 
trench round the tree, 4 feet or 5 feet from 
the stem, and sever all downward roots, 
refilling the trench with some good turfy 
loam, bone-meal, and wood-ashes, mulch¬ 
ing the surface afterwards with rotten 
manure. This may l>e done at once, as 
then the tree will have time to become re¬ 
established before the winter. You should 
also in the winter, when all the leaves have 
fallen, syringe the tree with the caustic 
solution which we have so often advised in 
these columns, as this would destroy the 
spores of the fungus, which seldom attacks 
healthy trees. 

VEGETABLES. 

Pumpkins (F. J. Winter ).—Edible 

Gourds or Pumpkins are, as a rule, not cut 
until nearly ripe when required for the 
making of “Pumpkin” pie during the 
winter. When cut they are sometimes 
suspended from the ceiling, and in any 
case stored in a cool, dry place, from 
which they are taken as required. The 
chief use they are put to is to take the 
place of other fruits in the making of 
“pies” during the winter. They are also 
used as a vegetable by some, but we have 
never had any experience of this. In giv¬ 
ing the above answer we are assuming that 
your Pumpkin is the fruit of one of the 
edible varieties, as there are non-edihle 
sorts which should on no account be cooked 
I and partaken of. The fruits of edible 
i kinds can he used in a green state, like the 
Vegetable Marrow. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Seaweed as manure (J. PAt/i>).—Sea¬ 
weed may be used by itself and prove of 
great value, but it is better to mix it with 
littery farmyard or stable manure, as it 
quickly reduces the strawy portion to a de¬ 
cayed .state and renders it suitable for ap¬ 
plication to any soil. The manure and the 
Seaweed should be turned over three times 
in seven weeks, at the end of which time 
the whole of the material will be in fine 
condition for digging into the soil. One 
load of Seaweed will be sufficient to jnix 
w ith three loads of littery manure. Sea¬ 
weed is useful as a manure for Potatoes, 
Asparagus, Beans, Pesas, and Dwarf 
French Beans. It is also good for hardy 
plants, particularly those growing in light 
soil. It should be dug in for vegetables 
during February and the early part of 
March. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

C .—If the bulbs are well ripened and of 
flowering size, we should have no hesita¬ 
tion in planting them.- Bennett.— 

Select the large corms for planting, and 
which will flower next year. Plant the 
small-sized ones in a reserve part of your 
garden to increase in size. They will 
then come in well for flowering in 1919. 


RAXES OF PLANTS ARD FRUITS. 

Names Of Plants. —A Subscriber.— Ber- 
beris ’Thunbergi. Anxious .—The Corne¬ 
lian Cherry (Cornus Mas), of no value for 

food.- M. 0. —1, Cotoneaster frigida; 

2, Cotoneaster buxifolia; 3, Cotoneaster 
thymifolia; 4, Pyracantha coccinea 

(Crataegus Pyracantha)— Box. —1, Be¬ 
gonia metallica; 2, Begonia ascotensis; 3, 
Begonia Weltoniensis; 4, Echeveria 

retusa.- II., Hants. —1, Crataegus coc¬ 

ci nea ; 2, Cotoneaster frigida ; 3, Ber fieri s 

Aquifolium; 4, Francoa ramosa.-H\ 

Collins. —1, Cineraria maritima; 2, Pyre- 
thrum uliginosum; 3, Aster ericoides; 4, 

Aster Novi Belgii var.- L. B.—l, 

Asplenium bulbiferum; 2, Selaginella 

Kraussiana. 

Names of fruits.— F. Prentice.— 1, 
Bramley’s; 2, Hormead Pearmain; 3. 

Wellington; 4, Bramley’s.- C. J. L.— 

Apple Lord Burleigh.- F. 0. M.— 1, 

Bismarck; 2, Newton Wonder; 3, Scariei 

Pearmain.-IT. M. Palmer .—2 and 4, 

Beurre de Jonghe; 3, Beurre Die).—- 
Shaw , Bedingfield. —Apples: 1, Feanfs 
Pippin; 2, Crimson Queening; 3, Winter 
Quoining. Pear specimens insufficient. 
- Way , Denham. — Apple not recog¬ 
nised. - A. H. Maude. — Apple not recog¬ 
nised.- F. Gijfard .—Pear Doyenne du 

Comice.- X. Y. Z .—Apple®: 1, Cellini; 

2, Emperor Alexander; 3, Warner’s King; 

4, Golden Noble.- J. T .—Apples: 1. 

Lane’s Prince Albert; 2, Cox’s Orange; 3, 
The Queen; 4, Red or Winter Haw thorn- 

den.- Mrs. Day. —Apples: 1, Ecklin- 

ville: 2, King of the Pippins. Pears: 3, 
Fondante d’Automne; 4, Golden Spire. 

- F. H. C. —Apples: 1, King of the 

Pippins; 2, Ribston; 3, Mere de Menage; 

4, Lady Henniker.- S. S. —Apples: 1. 

Norfolk Be'aufin; 2, Mere de Menage; 3. 

Lord Derby; 4, Golden Pippin.- -A. H. 

—Apples: 1, Alfriston ; 2, Blenheim; 3, 

French Crab; 4, Bramley’s.- H. E. C. 

—Pears: 1, Autumn Bergamot; 2, Mane 
Louise; 3, Catillac (a stewing Pear); 4, 

Scarlet Nonpareil.- II. X. —Apples: 1, 

King of the Pippins; 2, Lane’s Prince 
Albert; 3, Ladv Henniker; 4. Bismarck. 
- H. R. S., Porchester. —1, Beurre Diel; 

2, Beurre Bose; 3, Bergamotte Espcren; 
4, We should like to see later in the 

season.- Rose .—Sorry to say that m 

unpacking, the numbers got mixed, ue 
shall be glad if you will send further speci¬ 
mens.- W. M. —1, Is, we think, Be« 

Pool; 2, Not recognised.- J. P - B.— 

Apples: 1, Rymer; 2, Scarlet Pearmain: 

3, Not recognised. It is, as we nan- 
often said, very difficult to name fnu- 
from one specimen only. 
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NOTES OP THE WEEK. 


English names, please.— Where pos¬ 
sible these should be used. I see the 
Latin name used for the old Pot Mari¬ 
gold in the last Gardening, a Latin rig¬ 
marole for the Japanese Stonecrop, Ane¬ 
mone blanda for the Greek Windflower, 
and so on. These Latin names are no 
gain to the garden, and they may be used 
when needed in letters abroad.—S. K. 

Soil and Its Influence on odour.— Has 

soil anything to do with the strength of 
the scent of flowers? I have noticed (or 
imagined) that flowers on chalky soils 
have not the fragrance that those grown 
in loam, etc., have. The Sweet Peas at 
Hampton Court are far more fragrant 
than those coming from Oxfordshire. Am 
I mistaken in this? Some of your readers 
may be able to throw light on the point, 
as soil has such influence on plants in 
many ways.— St. Crispin. 

The ollmblng Fern.— Delighted to hear 
the Tree Club Moss is alive and well in 
Sussex. I now ask if anyone has the 
climbing Fern (Lygodium palmatum), a 
most graceful thing. I saw, long years 
ago, its delicate lace-work over shrubs in 
a boggy district in New Jersey, anything 
but a genial climate. I have failed so 
far, and now a friend who lives in the 
region where It is abundant has collected 
roots for me, but says there is an em¬ 
bargo on sending plants since the war.— 
W., Sussex. 

The Chinese Hound’s-tongue (Cyno- 
glossum amabile).—This, though an an¬ 
nual, sows itself so freely that it ought 
to be as good as many perennials in most 
gardens. Unfortunately, however, it be¬ 
comes a “ weed ” in some places. “ W.” 
(page 571) has been fortunate in securing 
such a good group in his Rose bed, and 
from the illustration it is possible to 
imagine the effect of such a fine mass. 
Seedlings stand the winter well, and 
those which are not transplanted, I find, 
make the finest plants.—S. A. 

Lllium regale.— I was much interested 
in Sir Herbert Maxwell’s note on this 
Lily. Having a nice lot of seedlings 
which I hope to put out next year, I 
wonder if Sir Herbert Maxwell w T ould 
kindly say what aspect best suits L. re¬ 
gale, whether it will do in the half-shade 
of deciduous trees in w r oodland, if it can 
stand sun, and requires much moisture? 
All Liliums tried so far in the loamy soil 
of our western slope have succeeded, 
though the sharp drainage is sometimes 
very trying in dry seasons. Madonna 
Lilies grow like weeds in this district.— 
A. T. Johnson, North Wales. 

Pear-trees for autumn tints.— Not only 
in the orchard, but upon walls the 
leaves assume a great variety of tints, 
some of a pale golden-yellow—for in¬ 
stance, Jargonelle — while some — like 
Louise Bonne and Marie Louise—take on 
a bright ruddy hue, and others—such as 
Beurr<§ Hardy, Williams’, and Doyenne 
du Com ice—rival the bronzes of some of 
the Azaleas at this time. Large, old 
orchard trees are peculiarly effective, and 
even if they never bore a fruit are worthy 
of room for their double season of beauty 
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—in spring when they are in bloom, and 
now when the foliage is ripening.— 
W. McG. 

Pruning Forsythias. —Everyone appre¬ 
ciates the Forsythias. whose showers of 
gold are so effective in the garden in 
spring. But it is sad to see how the 
plants are spoiled by pruning at the 
wrong season, thereby reducing their 
beauty in the flowering time. I saw some 
Forsythias the other day which had just 
been pruned, whereas they ought to have 
been gone over immediately after the 
flow r ers were over. Some of those I ob¬ 
served lately had been rudely operated 
on with hedging shears, and cut ruth¬ 
lessly back. The result will be that the 
flowers will be few and the natural grace 
of the plant wanting in the coming spring. 
—A. Scotsman. 

R08CQ8&8.— I grow three kinds of these— 
R. purpurea, R. sikkimensis, and R. caut- 
lioides. They are all interesting, but not 
much grown. The last is by far the tall¬ 
est, and somewhat gaunt unless a clump of 
various ages is grown, when the young 
plants furnish the sides of the group. I 
have never had it long enough outdoors to 
form a group, but have a small group of 
R. purpurea in peaty soil under a shrub, 
and the seedlings around it have hidden 
the stiff stalks and added beauty to an 
otherwise still beautiful plant. At any 
rate, the family has a distinct character, 
quite unlike any other plant, and interest¬ 
ing to a plant-lover. The novel Monk’s- 
hood-like blooms, their colour and texture 
all appeal. R. sikkimensis is taller than 
R. purpurea, but the colour is the same.— 
J. Stormonth, Kirkbride , Carlisle. 

Neglect of a native shrub.— Going 
round my ponds towards the end of Octo¬ 
ber, I saw r the fine effect in colour of the 
wild Guelder Rose. In spring we have 
its flowers as fine as those of any foreign 
kind, then the masses of brilliant fruit, 
now followed by the handsome bronzy 
colour in the fall. It is the wild form of 
the common Guelder Rose (Viburnum 
Opulus), and yet this plant was not In 
cultivation generally until lately. I re¬ 
member the late Mr. Anthony Waterer 
telling me that he.had got an order for 
100 plants of it, and, not having them in 
his nursery, failed to get them in the 
trade anywhere in Britain. The plant is 
frequent in Sussex woods, but I got a 
number of seedlings and planted a good 
many by the wnter side with very good 
results. It is wild through much of North 
Europe, Asia, and America.—W., Sussex. 

A note from Bexhill. —A quite abnormal 
state of things obtains here by the coast. 
The terrible gale of August stripped the 
exposed trees and shrubs of their foliage. 
With the subsequent mild weather they 
have burst into full leaf and, in some cases, 
flower. It is quite easy to obtain bunches 
of laburnum and Lilac. Certainly the 
racemes are smaller than is their wont at 
the proper season, but they are otherwise 
perfect. To-day I saw the unusual sight 
of a large Lilac one-half in flow T er and with 
fresh leafage, the other half retaining the 
old—this year’s—much-battered leaves. It 
is curious how some trees after a short rest 
respond more quickly than others. Thus, 
in a group of eight or nine Sycamores on 
a bank, one has burst into leaf, the rest 
remaining dormant. Many Elms, Ashes, 


and Chestnuts are likewise affected.—W. 
D., Bexhill. 

Auriculas in the west of England.— It 

may interest Auricula lovers to hear how 
in the west we have overcome the difficul¬ 
ties of a winter water-logged soil and 
persuaded our favourites to flourish. We 
have a Grass bank 100 feet long, 4 feet 
high, nearly perpendicular (impossible 
to mow'), north-east aspect, but sheltered 
from wind by a low shrubbery. We 
faced this bank with stone to prevent the 
soil slipping, and tucked the Auriculas 
into the spaces. The heavy clay provides 
a cool root ? ng medium, and the bank gives 
drainage. They have settled down beau¬ 
tifully, plenty of blossom, and they are 
beginning to seed themselves.— Tockcn- 
ham, Wilts. 

Rhodanthe Mangleal.— One of the first, 
if not the- very first, of the market- 
growers to take the Rhodanthe in hand 
wes the late Mr. Herbst, of Richmond. 
So long ago as 1871 he w r as growing it in 
considerable numbers for Covent Garden 
Market. The seed was sown in February 
and March, the larger quantity in the 
former month. A few T were pricked out, 
but the greatest measure of success 
attended those that were sown in their 
flowering pots. These were of the usual 
market size, 5 inches In diameter, not 
C inches as stated by “ Cornhill,” page 
583. In addition to the pot-grown ex¬ 
amples of this Rhodanthe, a consider¬ 
able quantity was grown in the oi»en 
ground for the supply of cut flowers, 
w r hich sold readily. In a sheltered well- 
drained border they could be depended 
upon to flower well.—W. T. 

The Trlou8pldarla8. —I cannot reconcile 
“D.’s” statement (page 580) that Tri- 
cuspidaria dependens is hardier than T. 
lanceolata, either with my own experi¬ 
ence of the two species here or with what 
I have observed In other places. In ordi¬ 
nary winters T. lanceolata suffers no in¬ 
jury and does not require the protection 
of a wall; W’hereas, T. dependens is 
almost always cut more or less. Last 
winter T. lanceolata had its upper 
branches badly frosted, and large bushes 
dropped most of their flower-buds; but 
they have repaired the damage, have 
made vigorous growth, and are now 
thickly set with flower-buds. On the 
other hand, the white-flowered T. depen- 
dens w r as killed outright in some cases 
and cut to the ground in others. This is 
the less to be regretted, as it is far in¬ 
ferior in beauty to T. lanceolata.— Her¬ 
bert Maxwell, Monreith. 

Anagalli Brewer!.— Is this, referred to 
by “ W.,” page 505, synonymous with A. 
Monelli and A. Phillipsi, the blue Italian 
Pimpernel? The former I cannot find 
catalogued anywhere, the latter I have 
grown this season. Tlie seeds were sown 
in small 00-size pots, a few seeds in each, 
about the end of March, and placed in a 
cold frame. Planted out intact at the 
end of April on a sunny bank they soon 
commenced to flower, and have been a 
joy ever Since, and still going strong. 
The intensity of the Gentian-blue flowers 
has been a source of great attraction. In 
company wdth them was grown the var. 
Parksi, much the same in colour as our 
native A. arvensls, but with larger 
flowers. Strangely enough, although we 
Original from 
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cannot boast an ideal summer, there were 
few days w’hcn they were not out. When 
one remembers the time and money spent 
on Lobelia to obtain a monotonous rei>e- 
tition, here is a plant at once generous, 
less exacting, and of a finer blue to boot.— 
W.. D., Bexhill. 

- Regarding Anagallis Breweri in 

Gardening, October 20tli, page 565, I 
beg to say that Anagallis Breweri is a 
form of A. linifolia. also known as A. 
phillipsi and A. Monelli. It is a native of 
Portugal, growing from G inches to 
9 inches high, With bright red flowers 
each about £ inch in diameter, which are 
freely produced over a considerable 
period. The typical A. linifolia has bril¬ 
liant blue flowers; but it varies very con¬ 
siderably under cultivation, breaking into 
JiJac^ crimson-maroon, scarlet, ruby, 
purple, and blue with wiiite margined 
forms, many of w r hich come fairly true 
from seed, and were offered in bygone 
years by continental firms under separate 
names. Self-sown seedlings, however, 
revert mostly to the type and the red 
form, w'hicli in my opinion are the most 
desirable. It is curious that A. linifolia 
should vary in the reverse way from our 
own delightful Shepherd’s ;Weather-glass 
or- Scarlet Pimpernel, of w’liich I found 
a brilliant blue form this summer by the 
side of a field path.—W. E. Th. I. 

Di8anthus oercidlfolla.— Included in the 
Witch Hazel family is a number of curious 
and interesting shrubs, the subject of 
this note being.one. A summer-leafing 
bush, native of Japan, it grow’s at least 
8 feet high. Thd leaves are of a blue- 
green shade in summer, but in autumn 
they assume rich hues of gold, red, and 
claret before falling. About the time the 
leaves fall—towards the latter end of 
October, the blooms, of a dark reddish- 
purple, are borne from axillary buds, 
pairs of flowers being produced back to 
back. The five petals are very narrow, 
os in the case of Hamamelis, and they 
spread out in the form of a star. It w r as 
originally introduced about 1893, but is 
not by any means a common shrub. 
Planted in light soil containing a little 
IHjat, it grows well, but it should be in a 
position where it is sheltered from cold 
W'inds and late frosts in spring.—D. 

Rhus trlchocarpa. — Many of the 
Sumachs are very beautiful in autumn by 
reason of the bright tints assumed by the 
leaves for a few weeks before they fall. 
In a collection, the one under notice is 
by no means the least conspicuous, for 
its long pinnate leaves during late Sep¬ 
tember and early October are of a rich, 
fiery red. It is not a very well-known 
species, but has been in cultivation in 
this country for about twenty years, hav¬ 
ing been originally introduced by w r ay of 
America. Prof. Sargent obtained seeds 
from Japan about 1892, plants from w'hicli 
were sent to this country a few years 
later. A native of Japan, it there forms 
a small, tree up to 30 feet high, with 
leaves often 18 inches long. It has no 
flower-beauty; but in America the fruits 
are said to be conspicuous, here they have 
not been noted. Like other kinds of 
JUius, it thrives in any good, w r ell-drained, 
loamy soil, and to obtain the best results 
it should be placed in an open position 
where it can enjoy the full sunlight.—D. 

Mme. Colgnet’s Vine fruiting.—I have 
this noble Vine in many positions—up trees 
and on pergola, in a hedgerow—and in 
every place putting on a fine colour. Some 
friends complain that it never colours with 
them. Mine has no special care, and is 
not in warm or good soil, and it may be 
that some feed it too well, a practice with 
gardeners. My plants were mainly secd- 
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lings from the late Sir Henry Yorke. I 
never expected much in the way of fruit 
from any wild Vine I grow, and so was 
surprised when a neighbour brought in a 
handful of black Grapes found on a Vine 
climbing over an Apple-tree in my orchard. 

I soon w'ent out, and w r as pleased to see a 
curtain of black fruit as large as some 
kinds wine is made from abroad, and of 
fair flavour, and this without care of any 
kind, the Vines making their way without 
any pruning. It has fruited for many 
years now here, but trivial in size. The 
fruiting plant is a seedling, showing how 
the species varies, and that it might be 
possible by raising seedlings to get a race 
of varieties of this splendid hardy Vine 
worth growing for the vineyard.—W., 
Sussex. 

Hardy Cacti.— These singular plants are 
little cultivated in the open air, and it Is 
only in a few favoured ‘gardens that one 
meets with any of them. The attempt 
to bring them into favour a few years 
ago has evidently had little success, and 
these singular, but effective, subjects re¬ 
main quite rare in gardens. The secret 
of success appears to be a sunny, shel¬ 
tered position in a dry soil. A rock 
garden facing south seems as good as any 
for their cultivation. Another essential 
poipt. consists in covering the plants with 
glass in winter to throw' off the rain. 
For most of the hardy Cacti a sheet of 
glass is sufficient, but where there is 
much driving rain a handlight is to be 
preferred. Of the hardy Cacti in culti¬ 
vation the Opuntias are the best known. 
O. vulgaris, O. Raflnesqui, and O. mis- 
souriensis seem about the hardiest. 
Cereus Engeimanni is fairly hardy. 
Ma miliaria arizonica is probably the 
hardiest of the genus.—Ess Aye. 


CHRY8ANTHEMUM8. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS: TREATMENT 

OF THE PLANTS WHEN INDOORS. 

A noted grow r er has said that w’hen the 
Chrysanthemums* are under glass one’s 
troubles begin. A large number of plants 
which have had a great amount of time 
and care bestowed upon them, and which 
are, as it is termed, well grown, very 
often fail to finish the handsome flowers 
so long looked forward to. This is due to 
faulty ways of watering, air-giving, and 
shading. After the plants have been ac¬ 
customed to the open air it is a severe 
change to be packed together under glass, 
and it takes them a week or two to get 
over it. I allow the foots to become dry 
almost to the point of the leaves flagging, 
and do not give a plant w’ater at the 
roots before it has been examined by tap¬ 
ping the pot. To water it without such 
care means failure. To balance this dry¬ 
ness at the roots I would syringe among 
the leaves and over the buds if they do 
not show colour. Of course, this treat¬ 
ment cannot go on long, nor is it neces¬ 
sary, for the surface roots will begin to 
start and the plant become happy under 
new conditions. Then water may be 
freely given and the usual stimulants 
also until the flowers are half expanded, 
when the latter may be discontinued, un¬ 
less for exhibition a particular plant 
needs forwarding. To hasten such, one 
or two doses of sulphate of ammonia, 
never used stronger than half an ounce 
to a gallon of water, can be employed. 
During dull, damp w'eather it Is w r ell to 
to do what watering is needful in the early 
morning, so that the structure may be¬ 
come dry by the evening. At the first, 
doors and ventilators should be thrown 
wide open in the daytime and the venti¬ 
lation somewhat lessened at night. As 


the flowers unfold great care is required 
so as to prevent any cutting draught 
The top ventilators are those that should 
be the widest open, with just enough 
front air to keep the atmosphere dry. It 
is a bad sign to see moisture on the glass. 
After this .period it is best to almost close 
the house at night, also during the day¬ 
time if wet, and to dry up moisture the 
pipes should be warmed. Be careful to 
employ more air and also fire-heat in early 
morning to dispel the damp accumulated 
at night before the sun strikes the 
flowers, this being one of the chief causes 
of decay .in the petals. The Japanese 
varieties open well in a temperature not 
lower than 50 degs., and one above 
60 degs. tends to force them, whilst 
10 degs. lower may be adopted for in¬ 
curved sorts. C. W. S. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Early-flowering hardy Chrysanthemums. 

—I want three or four varieties of above 
to bloom at the end of July. How can I 
manage? I have tried them in pots, 
also under a south wall; but I am unable 
to get any blooms before the end of 
August. —Fish. 

LYou should try Mme. Marie Masse 
(pink), Horace Martin (yellow) and Crim¬ 
son Mme. Marie Masse (deep bronze). 
These varieties are about the earliest of 
any. It would be well to start with strong 
plants, so that several shoots may form 
quite early in spring; then select the first 
flower-buds on these by heading hack the 
side growths to these buds. Very early 
Chrysanthemum blooms are quite a matter 
of taste, and it will, therefore, be well to 
point out that such blooms are usually 
wanting in colour.) 

Six Japanese exhibition Chrysanthe¬ 
mums. —Will you kindly oblige me by 
giving me the names of six Japanese ex¬ 
hibition Chrysanthemums that are the 
first to bloom, and the earliest dates at 
which they will have come to perfection? 
—F. R. W., Torquay. 

[Many of the Chrysanthemums seen at 
the late October and early November 
shows in the past have been brought into 
flower earlier than their normal period of 
blooming by .stopping or pinching the 
shoots. We assume you wish to avoid 
this, and for this reason recommend th<* 
following varieties :—Kara Dow' (deep 
bronze, gold reverse), White Queen 
(white), Master James (rich chestnut, 
gold reverse). Mrs. G. Lloyd Wig? 
(yellow', shaded buff), Mrs. E. A. Tickle 
(mauve-pink), and Mrs. C. H. Totty 
(bright pink, a lovely flower). Cuttings 
of the foregoing varieties should be in¬ 
serted in early December, and the result¬ 
ing plants should be grown on to the 
second-crown buds, and these latter re¬ 
tained. In this way ideal blooms should 
be ready in the earliest days of November. 
Were first-crown buds retained instead of 
second-crown buds the blooms result¬ 
ing therefrom would certainly be fully- 
developed earlier, but the chances are 
they would be far less interesting than 
those resulting from a second-crown bud 
selection.) 

Chrysanthemum Sandown Radlance.- 

There are many Chrysanthemums used 
now for outdoor planting, both decorative 
and singles, and one of my special 
favourites is Sandown Radiance, which in 
early October supplies a colour hardly to 
be found in any other flower. It goes well 
with most of the Starworts, Sunflowers, 
Rudbeckias, and the white Japanese 
Anemone, and it is also a very good com¬ 
panion for some of the Helemums. 
Growers who are able to have a few plants 
in large pots or tubs for certain positions 
out-of-doors will find Sandown Radiance 
one of the best for the purpose.—E. «■ 
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FRUIT. 

WILD BRAMBLES IN THE GARDEN. 
I think it will be readily admitted that 
American Brambles are unsuited for our 
fickle climate, especially in Scotland and 
the North of England. In many 'respects 
the Loganberry also cannot be called a 
success on account of its uncertainty in 
ripening its fruit properly, the rotting of 
its fruit at the core, and its sparing crop. 
Then why court a failure when we have 
so many excellent varieties of native 
Brambles, which, with a little attention 
and good management in the way of 
manuring, will give a fourfold return for 
all the trouble bestowed ujion them, and 
will be at hand in a fully ripe condition 
when needed. All that is necessary for 
the would-be grower is to select or mark 
a few plants that are both early and pro¬ 
ductive. Then in November remove some 
suckers or young plants into the garden, 


fruit. That birds do not take * Black- 
lorries is a further inducement to grow¬ 
ing them. 

The Dewberry and its varieties cannot 
lie recommended for cultivation. These 
are common in most places, especially 
those near the sea. They may be known 
by the calyx hanging down against the 
stem instead of being upright; and the 
individual fruits composing the berry are 
few in comparison with the Bramble 
proper. Unsightly corners and ha-ha 
walls can by planting Blackberries be 
made both useful and beautiful. 

J. C. Varty-Smith. 


FLAVOUR IN FRUIT. 

I read Mr. Chute’s note on page 5T>4 with 
much interest. I quite agree with him 
that Dr. Harvey is a fairly good Apple. A 
Norfolk vicar once sent me some good 
samples of it. Soil and locality also make 
a very important difference in flavour. For 


There are a good many Apples in this class 
and they are useful for cooking or for 
dessert at a pinch, and some are not far 
off being first-class. Fourthly, there are 
Apples that are truly first-class in sweet¬ 
ness and flavour, such as Cox’s, Ribston, 
D’Arcy, and that grand all-round Apple 
Blenheim Orange, than which there is no 
better cooker, while also excellent for 
dessert. If we only had a late Apple of 
this type we need grow no others for use 
from Christmas onwards. Of the pre- 
Christmas Apples James Grieve, when 
really ripe, and St. Edmund’s Russet are 
good types. There are many others; 
nearly all the Russets are good. King’s 
Acre Pippin is a first-class Apple also. 
The Apple mentioned by Shakespeare. 
Sops in Wine, is a very well-flavoured 
Apple as grown in Cornwall, something 
after the style of St. Edmund’s Russet, 
but not so pretty, though the quality is 
much the same. St. Edmund’s is a great 
bearer and a nice-looking Apple. In 



A cultivated wild Bramble (Rubus Kolleri). From a 'photograph by Mr. J. C. Varty-Smith , 

Nandana, Penrith. 


choosing a sunny position, if possible, 
and sheltered from the north. 

There are many scores of varieties of 
Rubus known in Great Britain, some of 
which are more suitable than others for 
our purpose. The kind shown in the 
illustration is Rubus Kolleri,. a variety 
fairly common in North Staffordshire, 
where I obtained it. It is remarkably 
robust and early. It may be recognised 
by its large, ragged-petalled flowers and 
long, stout stems, many of whicli are over 
12 feet long. These are covered with in¬ 
numerable short, straight prickles and 
hairs, not hooked, and of various lengths. 
There are some with hooked prickles that 
are very good, and perhaps more easily 
obtained. The point to bear in mind is 
to get an early fruiting variety, as frosts 
often destroy the berries in exposed situa¬ 
tions. In the early spring the dead wood 
should be cut out, and the new shoots 
trained, so as not to overlap one another, 
besides making it ep*«$r to gather the I 
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example, in some warm, sheltered Cornish 
valleys the fruit is ripe a month earlier 
than in the northerly exposed uplands, 
and is of finer flavour, too, and with more 
sugar. To give a list of the Apples that 
I consider Crabs would lie a big job. We 
may divide Apples into four classes. 
Firstly, pure Crabs that never turn sweet 
no matter how ripe, such as Lord 
Grosvenor, a much-praised but, in my 
opinion, a poor Apple; secondly, Apples 
that, though almost Crabs, yet do develop 
some sugar when kept long enough or well 
ripened, such as Lane’s Prince Albert and 
Bramley’g Seedling. I do not care for this 
type of Apple, as there is plenty of really 
good Apples with flavour and sweetness, 
and there is no need to fall back ou such 
as these, which are not much above the 
rank of giant Crabs. In the third type I 
would class Apples that are really sweet 
and not uneatable, though not first-class, 
such as Worcester Poarmain, Dr. Harvey, 
Bedfordshire Foundling, and Iiess Pool. 


Pears, Thompson’s, Doyenne Du Comice, 
and Beurre Superfin are first-rate. There 
are many others very good, such as Louise 
Bonne. I find Pear Consciller de la Cour 
a good bearer and good to eat. 

It would be a great help if some Fruit 
Society were to allocate each Apple to one 
of the above pigeon-holes, for if so de¬ 
scribed in the catalogues the novice could 
more easily choose the type of Apple that 
appealed to him. The descriptions are in 
many cases most misleading and insuffi¬ 
cient. To judge by some lists there are no 
inferior Apples. W. J. Farmer. 


MARKET GRAPES. 

At this time of year home-grown 
Grapes are well-nigh perfect. The 
usual well-known kinds being fairly 
plentiful, prices ruling moderate. 
Among dark varieties the Alicante is 
abundant. It is not easy to quote definite 

rates at which, this fruit should be sold 
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because there are so many prices, all 
legitimate and justified by the laws 
which decide the prices of fruit. The 
cheapest samples from the Channel 
Islands can be bought at Is. per pound, 
but the best yields of English hot¬ 
houses are worth 3s. per pound. 
Black Hamburghs are now scarce, as 
their season is nearly over, and the 
handsome Gros Colman is just begin¬ 
ning to grace the "windows of fruit¬ 
erers. Discriminating purchasers 
should keep a sharp eye on Guernsey 
Muscats, which are both good and 
cheap at Is. 3d. to Is. 9d. per pound. 
Other kinds of Muscats, including the 
large and picturesque Canon Hall, 
cannot be bought at anything like such 
low prices. 

[So says the “Telegraph” and quite 
wrong as to “well nigh perfect” I buy 
in the best shop 1 know and yet the best 
Grapes , invariably under-ripe and poor in 
flavour. If this be a market need, it will 
have one effect—that those who wish to 
eat Grapes at their best must not go to the 
market. —W.] 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Plums, planting. —I propose planting a 
wall (facing east, 15 degs. south, approxi¬ 
mately) with Blums in the following 
order:—Early Transparent, Jefferson, 
Victoria, Stint, Early Prolific, Victoria, 
and Monarch. The two trees of Victoria 
are already in position and have reached 
the fruiting stage. Gan you advise me 
as to whether the trees are suitably 
selected and arranged with a view to 
cross fertilisation? Would Stint, for in¬ 
stance, be likely to fruit with Victoria 
and Early Prolific as its immediate neigh¬ 
bours, and similarly with regard to the 
others? Some of the varieties are self- 
fertile, I understand, but one or two are 
not. Kirke’s Plum fruits satisfactorily 
in a neighbouring garden on a wall facing 
east. Would this justify me in attempt¬ 
ing to grow such varieties as Stint and 
Early Transparent in a similar position? 
The soil is quite suitable.—A. A. 

[Your selection is good as far as crop¬ 
ping Is concerned, all fruiting well, 
whether grown in proximity to one 
another or in isolated positions. As re¬ 
gards quality, we do not care for the 
variety last-named on your list, and 
would suggest that Grand Duke, which is 
much more richly flavoured and equally 
as prolific as Monarch, be substituted for 
it—i.e., if you require a late kitchen 
Plum. If you prefer one suitable for 
either purpose, there is Coe’s Golden 
Drop, one of if not the richest flavoured 
late Plum in existence. Again, if it is 
a regular succession you require, elimi¬ 
nate Stint, and select Laxton’s Utility In¬ 
stead. The latter is a richly-flavoured 
variety, good either for cooking or eat¬ 
ing, and remarkably prolific.] 


Applet.— Apple-picking is nearly finished 
in this district, and while on high, exposed 
situations the heavy gales were responsi¬ 
ble for the falling of a large percentage of 
fruit, in the more sheltered spots the crop 
is good and of excellent quality. It Is very 
gratifying to note this plentiful crop, be¬ 
cause, as times are, anything that provides 
a good supply of wholesome food is very 
acceptable. As noted recently in Garden¬ 
ing, there is no doubt one might plant and 
cook the best quality Apples requiring little 
or no sugar rather than so many of the 
Warner’s King type, but the majority of 
the best varieties are hardly ready just 
yet, and one has to wait until mid-autumn 
to have them in perfection. I have a 
variety which is not at its best until the 
middle of November, but from that time 
onward until the New Year is well ad¬ 
vanced it is a splendid cooker; in fact, this 
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and Blenheim (of which, fortunately, there 
is a heavy crop) supply all that is required 
alike for eating and cooking. In a raw 
state the unknown Is decidedly better than 
the Blenheim, being a yellow-fleshed, 
sugary Apple with a pleasant flavour, re¬ 
minding one a little of that superexeel lent 
variety Cornish Gilliflower. The loss 
alluded to above, as exiierieneed in some 
places from the heavy gales, emphasises a 
note in a recent number of Gardening as 
to the advisability of providing shelter 
wherever practicable for the better class 
and most useful Apples, and in the case of 
small orchards to plant bush trees rather 
than trees that in the time to come w r ould 
be influenced by strong gales. I see some 
of the daily papers which pose as horticul¬ 
tural experts are writing about this type 
of tree and cordons as something new, 
whereas their value has been insisted on 
by the best of the gardening journals for 
many years.—E. B. S., Hardwick. 

Root-pruning fruit-trees.—I do not con¬ 
sider it a waste of labour, but decidedly 
a necessary operation if the best results 
are wished for in the case of trees mak¬ 
ing a lot of gross, unfruitful wood ; and 
this is more especially necessary with 
trees growing in good deep soils. One 
might wait many years for a tree that is 
making gross, unfruitful wood to come 
into a fruitful condition. The following 
is a case in point:—When I came here I 
found a dozen bush Apple-trees planted 
on a border in the vegetable garden. I 
was told they had been planted six or 
seven years, and had never fruited. They 
were fine large trees, and looked in the 
best of health—In fact, too much so. 
They were making a lot of gross, un¬ 
fruitful wood each year. These trees I 
root-pruned in the autumn of 1915, and 
this year I gathered many bushels of 
first-class fruit from them. I believe 
the trees would never have fruited satis¬ 
factorily if root-pruning had not been 
resorted to. At the same time, I believe 
that the necessity arising for root-prun¬ 
ing fruit-trees can be obviated to a great 
extent when planting the trees. The aim 
should be to keep the roots as near to 
the surface as possible, and prevent them 
striking downwards by placing slates 
under them.—F. W. G. 

Grape Grizzly Frontlgnan.—I recently 
paid a visit to a well-known Midlothian 
arden, and in one of the vineries there 

renewed my acquaintance with a rod of 
Grizzly Frontignan, which I planted about 
twenty-five years ago. This Grape is of 
no use to the exhibitor; indeed, to the 
average grower the small, almost shoulder¬ 
less bunches would not appeal. But by 
those who appreciate a richly-flavoured 
and perfumed Grape, Grizzly Frontignan 
is admitted to be one of the lest varie¬ 
ties grown. Although the bunches are 
small, the berries are of medium size, and 
the variety ought to have the warmest end 
of the Muscat-house. It seems to prefer 
more moisture than the general run of 
Vines. An experienced cultivator once 
told me that a rod planted out in the stove 
was more satisfactory than those in the 
Muscat-house. —Scot. 

Grease-banding.— Those who. make a 
practice of grease-banding fruit-trees for 
the purpose of intercepting the passage of 
the female winter moths when on the way 
up the trees for the purpose of egg laying, 
should alw'ays use grease-proof paper for 
winding round the stems of the trees, 
ordinary paper being of no use as the 
grease and the constituents it contains 
penetrate it and injure the bark. Stakes 
to which any trees may be fastened should 
be well dressed with grease near to the 
ground. The grease should, as soon as I 
the surface is seen to be hardening, be| 
renewed. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

GARDEN CACTUS DAHLIAS. 

It is high time the National Dahlia 
Society and other Dahlia societies 
throughout the country began to discri¬ 
minate between the exhibition Cactus 
Dahlias *and those specially suited for the 
garden. A few years ago I began to de¬ 
vote attention to the cultivation of cer¬ 
tain types of the Dahlia, and after seeing 
the showy displays of the Cactus Dahlias 
at the exhibitions of the National Dahlia 
Society, I went home each year very 
favourably impressed with their beauty. 
In pursuing the matter further, however, 
I received a somewhat rude shock, for on 
visiting the nursery of one of our largest 
southern growers, to make notes of what 
in my opinion were the better varieties 
for one to grow', I was surprised to find 
that comparatively few' of these showy 
exhibition Cactus Dahlias were worth a 
place In the gardens of those who desired 
a bright and attractive display. I asked 
to be shown varieties that produced their 
flowers on stitf, erect footstalks, well 
above the foliage, and few indeed of the 
later and more popular exhibition sorts 
appeared to possess this very essential 
element. 

During the present season I visited two 
nurseries where Dahlias In great variety 
were grown, and again my disappoint¬ 
ment from a garden point of view' was 
most pronounced. Exhibition Cactus 
Dahlias—and there were many of the 
newest kinds—w’ere most disappointing. 
With few exceptions all the blooms hung 
their heads, and in order that one eonld 
see the beauty of individual flowers it 
was necessary to lift each one in turn. 
When viewed from a short distance, the 
plants were most uninteresting. I made 
the remark to the growers of the two dis¬ 
plays in question that raisers of the ex¬ 
hibition Cactus Dahlias, in more recent 
years especially, had taken a retrograde 
step, and that unless the backward move¬ 
ment was checked, and that very s]>eed31y. 
It would be necessary to begin all over 
again. It w'ould appear that the work of 
rather more than twenty-five years that 
had been carried on since the Cactus 
Dahlia was first introduced was largely 
lost, If, after all this effort, raisers could 
show us nothing better for the garden 
than the weak-necked, short-stemmed, 
top-heavy flowers that nowadays more 
generally characterise the Cactus Dahlias 
of the exhibitor. 

It must be disappointing to visitors to 
an exhibition of Dahlias, who, becoming 
enamoured of the Cactus Dahlias because 
of their quaint and curious forms and 
beautiful colours, order a set of the more 
interesting and attractive kinds, to find 
in the following flowering season plants 
lacking most of the elements that go to 
make an attractive garden plant. The 
National Dahlia Society now' differen¬ 
tiates between Cactus Dahlias for exhi¬ 
bition and those for garden display. The 
large exhibition Cactus Dahlias arc usu¬ 
ally shown on a w’ire framework when 
set up at the shows, whereas the garden 
Cactus Dahlias have to be shown on 
flowering-stems, and no artificial supports 
are allowed. This is as it should be. 
One w r ell-know'n raiser with whom I was 
discussing this matter will not consider 
any Dahlia flower with favour unless it 
lias a long, erect flower-stalk. 

D. B. Ciune. 

High gate. X. 


Coddling Tufted Pansies. — A good 

many people go to a deal of trouble in 
preparing cuttings of Tufted Pansies, who 
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afterwards confess to failure with them. 
This, in not a few instances, may be 
traced to two things—viz., insufficient 
drainage and badly-ventilated frames. 
Drainage for these soft-wooded plants is 
important—a layer of ashes below the soil, 
which should be sandy or gritty in char¬ 
acter. Only in very severe weather 
should the lights be closed. In mild 
weather the sashes should be so arranged 
as to admit air top and bottom. —Lea- 
hurst. 


APENNINE WINDFLOWER IN GRASS. 
This never fails me, and this year lias 
been prettier than ever. Both the white 
and blue forms increase freely in meadow 
Grass mown for hay twice a year. The 
only drawback is shortness of time of 
bloom. I have no shady, cool slopes to 
prolong the season. It has been in the 
same turf for over twenty-live years and 
never goes back. W. 


of shades between a primrose and a dark 
maroon. One of my favourites is a deep 
orange with a maroon blotch. The Salpi- 
glossis are best by themselves, also the 
Godetias, and, in the case of the latter, it 
is advisable to mix different sorts alike in 
variety of height and colour, that is, for 
large beds. In the case of smaller beds 
each can have its colour in crimson, rose, 
or white, as may be deemed advisable.— 
E. B. S., Hardwick. 

Burning garden rubbish.— The time of 
the year is with us when every opportunity 
should tie taken to leave the garden in such 
a condition that when spring arrives the 
soil will be suitable for sowing and plant¬ 
ing. With this in view it is desirable that 
all garden rubbish should be gathered to¬ 
gether and burnt, and the ground dug and 
left rough. Potato haulm. Cabbage 
stumps, and old Pea and Bean sticks 
should be pulled up and the old material 
burned on the first dry day. Some people 


its large lilac flowers and dark-stemmed 
foliage. Another favourite variety in this 
section is Esther, producing on long sprays 
dense masses of tiny light rose flowers. 
Other late flowers are furnished by one or 
two of the Nova* Anglia* section, Mrs. 
Raynor and Mrs. Wright, the contrast be¬ 
tween the rich crimson and the deep purple 
being very marked. Again, some of the 
newer of the Amellus section are con¬ 
siderably later than the type. I have 
never grown any of the new doubles. They 
appear to be annually increasing in num¬ 
bers, and it will soon be a question with 
them, ns with the singles, of a thorough 
weeding out, and retaining only the very 
best. It may be noted that the twiggy 
Pea-sticks have proved very satisfactory 
supports for t]ie taller Starworts.—E. B. 
S., Hardwick. 

The Pheasant’s-tail Crass (Apera arun- 
dinacea).—Grasses are not so popular as 
they should be. But few amateurs de- 



Tho Apcnnine Windflower in Grass. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Experiments with annuals.— The illus¬ 
tration on page 571 of the Hound’s-tongue 
among the Roses show's how' a garden may 
be beautified with annuals at a minimum 
of trouble and expense, and it is probable 
there are many places where, during the 
last tw’o summers, the best and most en¬ 
during among them have been utilised to 
a far greater extent than ever before, 
either from choice or necessity. Some 
show r to the best advantage alone, while 
others can be mixed together, this, where 
the arrangement is judiciously carried out, 
having very satisfactory results. I noted 
a bed this year with just a few’ plants of 
seedling Tobacco with a groundwork of a 
dwarf Mignonette and Linum grand i- 
florum, and the effect w’as very pleasing. 
The Tobaccos also show to advantage on a 
groundwork of a dark Linaria or the 
annual Gypsophila. The varieties of Tom 
Thumb Nasturtium look best alone, and if 
one can work up a nice collection of free- 
flowering sorts in many different colours 
so much the better. /'Tfeere is anvimount 
Digitized bry ‘QIC 


leave the cleaning up until well on into the 
New Year. This is a mistake, as, lurking 
amongst the refuse are enemies which, if 
left, will only apioar another season in 
greater numbers. The remedy is a fire. 
In a similar manner, too, in and about 
herbaceous borders there is need for at¬ 
tention. All old shoots of Chrysanthe¬ 
mums, Michaelmas Daisies, Fhloxes, 
Gypsophilas, etc., should now' be cut away 
and the borders made tidy. This work 
ought to be taken in hand before hard frost 
comes, so that the borders may be dug and 
made tidy for the winter.— Woodbastwick. 

Late Starworts.— The value of the latest 
Starworts is very apparent in a season like 
the present, w'hen a sharp frost has practi¬ 
cally destroyed everything else outside in 
the w r ay of flow'ers. The small-flowered 
varieties of ILght, graceful habit, like 
gracillimus and Tradescanti, are, per¬ 
haps, the most acceptable, although there 
are some of the latest of the Novi Belgii 
section, like Miss Southall, of nearly the 
same season, which are also very useful, 
this variety especially being notable for 


vote any attention to them, and one may 
go through scores of gardens without see¬ 
ing any but a few of the most widely 
known, such as the Brizas, Stipa pin¬ 
na ta, the old Phalaris (now much more 
seldom seen than before), Hordeum juba- 
tum, and, of course, the Gyneriums, 
Arundos, and Eulalias. The Phcasant’s- 
tail Grass is pleasing in the border and 
useful for deco ration in autumn or winter. 
It has been called, without much over¬ 
praise, “ the most elegant of all Grasses.” 
When it is fully developed the arching 
sprays are admired by everyone.—S. A. 

Flowers on railway banks.—I was very 
glad to see Mr. Rigby’s note, page 554. 
re the above and his apt use of Edmund 
Burke’s words: “To make us love our 
country, our country ought to be lovely.” 
I wish these words were printed in letters 
of gold on the walls of every school. It 
is painful to read so many remarks in 
letters and leaders in our newspapers de¬ 
scribing beautiful parks and gardens and 
woods as a waste of land, as if the world 
only needs bread-and-butter to make it 
worth living ino^W. |Farmer. 
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GARDEN FOOD. 

LOCAL APPLES IN SCOTLAND: 

In Gardening of September 29th, page 534, 
“ W. J. Farmer ” makes some very sen¬ 
sible remarks about the quality of Apples. 
Making every allowance for different 
tastes, it is generally conceded that the 
sweeter varieties of Apples, such as 
Con’s, Ribston, St. Edmund’s Pippii\, 
and such like, are the greater favourites, 
and the reason is quite apparent. The 
same with cooking varieties. What 
tempted me to notice the remarks of Mr. 
Farmer is to bear testimony to the value 
of many local varieties—in my case 
Scotch Apples—not found, generally in 
trade lists, and that are far superior in 
their season to many kinds that are 
boomed and are very indifferent when 
com pa reel wdth local varieties. Here I 
grow some half-dozen varieties because 
they require no sugar when cooked, but 
which are really dessert fruit. One 
variety that used to figure in one or two 
trade lists as Duffus Peannain is quite 
equal to a Ribston Pippin, a much heavier 
cropper, and would, I think, be spoiled 
with the addition of sugar. Anothef, 
knotvn as Praiseworthy, although firmer 
in flesh, is quite a first-class fruit; also 
spoiled by sugar. Another, known as 
Billiard Ball because of its appearance, 
is quite a mass of sweetness. 

Mr. Farmer, I think, has overlooked 
some good early varieties when he re¬ 
marks that “ it is seldom one can get a 
variety of Apple worth eating before the 
end of October.” Surely Irish Peach, 
the old Queen of England, Whorle Pip¬ 
pin, James Grieve, and that excellent 
Apple of American origin known as 
Benoni are overlooked. They are all in 
season before the end of October, and 
along with the three local varieties above 
named make a very useful early supply. 

I have always thought; that the term 
“exhibition fruit” was loosely applied to 
many Apples, because it was evidently 
awarded to Apples for size or colour, 
neither of which has much to do with the 
flavour or eating quality of the fruit : 
and if Awards of Merit are distributed 
on that principle, then we will have still 
longer to wait for the more useful varie¬ 
ties Mr. Farmer favours—viz.. Apples 
that naturally carry their own sugar. 

Wm, One. 

Duffus House Gardens, Elgin. 


DATES. 

Given a sufficient quantity of Dates, 
children will not crave for the chocolate 
sweets r that are so irritating to the 
stomach. For the traveller and athlete, 
dates are a delicious and satisfying food. 
The following Date recipes have found 
favour, and, while highly nourishing, are 
applicable for summer menus:— 

Date and Apple fluff. —Two medium¬ 
sized Apples, one egg (the white of), three- 
quarter cup Dates. Select sweet, mealy 
Apples, and pare, quarter, and core them. 
Seed and wash the Dates. Put the 
Apples and the Dates through a food 
chopper or chop verv finely in a chopping- 
bowl. Beat the white of the egg until 
stiff, and fold into the mixed Apples and 
Dates. 


Date marmalade. —Two cups Dates, 
half teaspoonful grated Lemon rind, half 
teaspoonful grated Orange rind, two tea¬ 
spoonfuls butter. Immerse the Dates in 
cold water. Remove the stones and wash 
in hot water. Cook the seeded Dates, 
grated Lemon and Orange rinds in two 
cups of boiling water until tender. Rub 
thefa through a colander and add the 
butter. 
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Date and Walnut salad*. —Select 
firm, well-shaped Dates. Immerse in cold 
water, remove the stones and wash in very 
hot water. Cool and dry between clean 
towels. Fill the centre of each date with 
a half of a Walnut. Arrange the dates 
on garnished individual salad plates, 
allowing six Dates to each serving, and 
pour over them a rounded tablespoonful 
of cream mayonnaise or other salad dress¬ 
ing .—Good Health. 


NUTRITIVE VALUE OF BANANAS. 
The Banana i« more nutritious than the 
majority of other fruits, and in tropical 
countries is highly valued as a food, 
affording the chief support of the people. 
The amount of albumen contained in a 
pound of Bananas is about the same as 
that found in a pound of Rice, and the 
total nutritive value of one pound of 
Bananas is oqly a trifle less than that of 
an equal quantity of beefsteak. The un- 
riixi fruit, which contains a considerable 
percentage of starch, is often dried in the 
oven and eaten as bread. Thus prepared, 
it may be kept for a long time, and is very 
serviceable for use on long journeys. 

A pleasing dessert. —Use four Bananas 
and one cup of whipped cream. Put the 
Banana through a colander, beat to a stiff 
froth, and serve with the whipped cream. 

Baked Bananas are also good. The in¬ 
gredients are : Six Bananas, one egg, and 
two tablespoonfuls of breadcrumbs. Re¬ 
move the skins from the required number 
of Bananas and scrape to remove all the 
fibrous portions next to the skin. Beat an 
egg and add to it two tablespoonfuls of 
milk or water. Dip the Banana into the 
beaten egg, then into toasted breadcrumbs. 
Place on an oiled pan and bake in a 
moderate oven thirty to forty minutes, or 
until perfectly tender .—Good Health. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Cooking Scorzonera.—I shall be very 
much obliged if you can let me know 
through your paper how’ to cook Scor- 
zonera. Mv gardener has grown it this 
year; hut, unfortunately, the cook has 
never had any i>efore. —Ignoramus. 

fSeorzonera is delicious when partly 
boiled and then fried in butter afterwards 
or braised in rich stm*k. Perhaps some 
of our readers may be able to add further 
recij>es for the conking of this valuable 
vegetable.] 

Sugar Beet. —fan any reader tell me 
the best way of cooking Sugar Ik*ot and 
of extracting the sugar from it? -W. M. 
Crowfoot. 

- I, in common wdtli many more, 

this year sow’ed some seeds of this veget¬ 
able. hoping to make use of the roots 
for sweetening. I recently tried some of 
the roots, and, while they certainly do 
sweeten to some extent, they leave a 
rather strong flavour of the Beetroot 
behind, which has deterred me from mak¬ 
ing any further use of them in this direc¬ 
tion. As n vegetable it is excellent. I 
shall be much obliged if any reader will 
kindly inform me whether it is possible 
to obtain the sweetening effect w'ithout 
the added flavour, and how it Is to be 
secured? I boiled the roots, then cut them 
in slices, and stewed with the fruit, tak¬ 
ing it out before serving.—F. W. Robin¬ 
son. 

Nuts are in season.— Do not forget, 
now* that Nuts are to be had in plenty, 
that a small dish of these chopped up 
finely (or even put through the mincing- 
machine) makes a delicious substitute for 
jam with milk or any other plain pudding. 
A Rice pudding sprinkled with chopjied 
Walnuts or a boiled Maize pudding made 
with the addition of a quarter of a pound 


^ of minced Cobnuts becomes transformed 
from the ordinary homely dish to quite an 
elegant one. To save the sugar at break¬ 
fast I am serving chopped Nuts with the 
porridge as well, and everyone says that 
the Idea Is highly successful. 

Parsnip soup.— After much experiment¬ 
ing I evolved the following recipe for 
Parsnip soup, which very much modifies 
the flavour and brakes a most excellent 
soup. It is made as follows :—Four good 
Parsnips, two pints of water, one pint of 
milk, half a teacupful of sago, eurry and 
a little salt. Boil the Parsnips w T ith the 
water and milk for two hours and then 
sieve. Add the curry, which has been 
moistened with a little hot water, and 
the sago, and boil for twenty minutes. If 
any of the soup is left over, it is even 
improved by being warmed up and is 
more creamy the second day.—H. G. H., 
Garden. 

The Prune.— Prior to the year 1S70. 
France was the greatest Prune-produciriR 
country on the globe; in fact, it was prac¬ 
tically the only country where the Prune¬ 
growing industry had attained any magni¬ 
tude. About this time, however, an ad¬ 
venturous Frenchman named Peller set 
sail for America, settling eventunlly in 
California. He brought with him a single 
Prune-tree, which he planted, simply as a 
•reminder of his home in France, provided 
it took root and thrived, and without any 
thought that he was destined to go down 
in history as the pioneer in one of the 
greatest industries on the Pacific coast. 
He took good care of the lone sj»eciujcn 
and was delighted to observe that it re¬ 
sponded to the climate of California. From 
this humble beginning the Prune-growing 
industry of California was bom later to 
spread further north into Oregon and some 
parts of Washington. From Feller's one 
lonely Prune-tree has grown the present 
enormous Prune-growing business of Cali¬ 
fornia, with thousands of acres devoted to 
the fruit under cultivation and a produc¬ 
tion of from 150,000.000 to 200,000,000 
pounds annually.— American Gardening. 

Turnip Chirk Castle Black Stone. — 
There are few r varieties equal to this for 
winter. It is one of the.hardiest varie¬ 
ties grown, and remains good in the soil 
after a severe winter. It well repays cool 
storage, as then the flavour is excellent 
and the bulbs remain solid. I have for 
years grown tins variety to keep pp the 
supply through early spring. Even when 
the roots are small they keep well and arc 
of good flavour. If left in the ground, a 
little soil should be drawn up to the bulbs 
on each side of the row.—F. 

Pe-tsai. —I am informed by a lady who 
lived for some years in China that £e-tsai 
is the ordinary Cabbage of the country. 
“ It is cooked and eaten in the same way 
as our English Cabbage, and is very good 
boiled and mixed With a little butter, salt, 
and pepper. It is not eaten raw." 
Another informant who has also lived in 
China says the lower classes leave the 
Cabbage to rot in the sun, and mix it 
with their Rice.—K. M, 

Medlars, gathering (//. S.). —It is best 
to allow 7 Medlars to hang on the trees till 
early in November before gathering them, 
as, unless they are fully matured, they 
are flavourless and worthless. To make 
Medlar jelly the fruits must be quite ripe 
—they need not be mellow. 

Planting fruit-trees. —When the trees 
are close at hand find can !>e at once 
planted, the work may be commenced in 
the middle of October, if the trees are 
not very large. If carefully planted in 
damp weather, they do not lose their 
foliage when replanted.—W. J. Farmer. 

Apple Baumann's Red Reinette.— This 
Apple does not appeal to me. There are 
so many infinitely superior in every aspect 
that it is not w orth a place in the garden. 

_W. J. Farmer. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

• SOME EVERGREEN OAKS. 

The common Evergreen or Holm Oak is 
familiar in many places, more especially 
in the south of England, where it is repre¬ 
sented in numerous gardens by fully-de¬ 
veloped, handsome specimens, but there 
are others that are less well known, and 
it is to those that attention is specially 
directed. The Evergreen Oaks, to be seen 
at their best, require good loamy soil that 
is fairly deep, though they also grow well 
in lighter soil. As a rule, they are difficult 
to transplant unless they can l>e moved 
with a considerable ball of soil. Even then 


The Corlc Oak (Qucrcus Suber) at Albyns, Essex . 


it is advisable to transplant at a time 
when the roots are active, such as towards 
the end of May or early in September. 
When a plant with a fairly heavy branch 
system has to be moved it is wise to cut 
away some of the shoots in order that the 
roots may be relieved of as much work as 
possible until they can recover from their 
disturbance. The following Evergreen 
Oaks are of interest:— 

Quercus acuta. —This is a Japanese 
species forming in its native country a 
small tree 30 feet or so high, but usually 
of bush habit here. In the milder parts 
of the country it exceeds 12 feet in height, 
forming a handsome, shapely bush. It 
was originally introd|Sice& in 18"S,w 1 ^ 
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Q. agrifolia is a Californian species 
growing in that country to a height of 
between 70 feet and 00 feet. Here it is 
rare and much dtvarfer, one of* the best 
trees In the country, growing in Devon¬ 
shire, being scarcely 50 feet high. It has 
more or less rounded leaves, the largest 
barely 2 inches long, with spiny margins. 
Although introduced about the middle of 
last century it is uncommon. 

Q. ai.nifolia is a native of Cyprus, 
where it is known as the Golden Oak on 
account of the under-surface of its thick, 
Alder-like leaves being covered by a dense 
golden felt. 

Q. chrysolepis is a rare Californian 
tree of which small specimens only are 


found in this country. In California it 
grows about 50 feet high, with a large 
head and short trunk. The leaves are 
peculiar by reason of their glossy, dark 
green upi)er surface and golden under sur¬ 
face. 

Q. coccifera, known as Kermes Oak, is 
a close-growing bush from the Mediter¬ 
ranean region. Usually of stunted appear¬ 
ance, it forms a dense bush up to 10 feet 
or so high, with small, glossy leaves and 
spiny margins. The Acorn-cups are very 
distinct by reason of their dense covering 
of spiny scales. It is a very interesting 
Oak well worth planting where a slow- 
growing evergreen is desired. 

Q. cuspidata, from Japan, reaches in 


the milder counties to a height of at least 
15 feet. The leaves are shaped like those 
of the Portugal Laurel, but thicker in tex¬ 
ture, brighter, and much glossier. It is 
not suitable for cold districts. 

Q. densiflora is the Tan Bark Oak of 
California and Oregon. It grows there to 
a height of 50 feet or more, and makes 
good progress here in sheltered places, but 
is rare. The leaves are bright green above 
and covered by a dense, felty growth 
of grey hairs beneath. The male in¬ 
florescences are conspicuous catkins, each 
3 inches to 4 inches long. 

Q. glabra, from Jaiian, is a bush or 
small tree with glossy, rather light green 
leaves of Laurel-like character. It forms 
a shapely bush in the milder parts of the 
country, and is a useful evergreen for a 
sheltered position. 

Q. Ilex, the Holm or Evergreen Oak, of 
the Mediterranean region, is well known 
as a handsome tree with a wide-spreading 
head when growing in the open and a tall 
trunk when drawn up by other trees. The 
leaves vary a good deal both in size and 
shape on the same tree. The leaves of 
young trees are often different in size and 
outline from those of mature specimens. 
It withstands considerable exi>osure to sea 
breezes and bears pruning well. On this 
account it is sometimes used for hedges. 
The variety Q. 1. Ballota bears sweet 
Acorns, which are sometimes used as food. 
There are several other varieties which 
are distinguished from the type by the 
sifce and shaiie of the leaves. 

Q. piiillyrjEoides. —This, from Japan, 
is orte of the hardiest Evergreen Oaks and 
one of the most attractive. It usually 
forms a shai>ely bush and may attain a 
height of 15 feet, or 20 feet. In its native 
country it sometimes exceeds 30 feet in 
height, and may eventually do so here. 
In many respects its foliage gives the same 
cheerful effect in the garden as that of the 
Holly. It is also a native of China and 
was introduced about 1801. 

Q. Surer, the Cork Oak, thrives in many 
parts of the south of England, though not 
generally hardy. A very fine example 
existed a few years ago in the gardens at 
Claremont, near Esher, and a number of 
tall trees grew some fifteen years ago in 
the gardens at Wimbledon Park. In 
general apjjoarancc it is much like the 
common Evergreen Oak, but is easily dis¬ 
tinguished by its thick, corky bark. For 
the south of England it is both an orna¬ 
mental and an interesting tree. 

Q. Vibrayana. — This Chinese and 
Japanese tree is usually seen as a bush in 
English gardens, where it is frequently 
called Q. bambusiefolia. The leaves are 
narrower than those of other Evergreen 
Oaks, and it forms a distinctly ornamental 
bush. 

Q. Wislizenii. —This is a Californian 
Oak with rather small, spine-margined 
leaves. In California it grows into a large 
tree, but in this country there are no large 
specimens. It has been known since 1874. 

D. 

TMiss Willmott sends us the following 
particulars about the Cork Oak we figure 
to-dayGirth just below where the two 
limbs divide, 17 feet 4 inches; girth of 
left-hand limb facing south, 12 feet; girth 
of right-hand limb facing south, 10 feet; 
extreme spread of two longest branches, 
13 feet 6 inches and 13 feet 3 inches re¬ 
spectively. It is said to have been there 
for at least 350 years.] 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The Monterey Cypress (Cupressus 
macrocarpa).—A good deal is to lie said 
for the extended planting of this Cypress 
in the milder parts of the country, espe¬ 
cially in the vipjpify .ofj sea, for it 
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withstands a good deal of wind even when 
fully exposed, and is suitable alike for 
single sjiecimens, groups, or for woods 
and plantations. A native of Monterey 
County, California, it there occupies a 
very restricted area, being confined prin- 
cipally to two groves. It was introduced 
in 1S3S, and many fine examples exist in 
the south-west counties. When grown 
close together it develops a fine trunk, 
with strong, serviceable timber ; but 
when planted ns an isolated specimen it 
often forms a short trunk, branched fairly 
low down, with a rather flat, spreading 
head. The leafage is a bright shade of 
green, and a well-developed, healthy tree 
Is pleasing. Unfortunately, it is a diffi¬ 
cult subject to transplant, and many 
losses occur even amongst plants 12 inches 
or so high, while examples 3 feet high 
moved from one position to another almost 
always fail. For this reason plants are 
often kept in pots until they can be placed 
in permanent places, or, if they are raised 
in nursery borders, they are removed to 
their final positions when from 9 inches to 
12 inches high. Fortunately, it is not 
fastidious as to soil, for it thrives in light 
and heavy loam, and even in clay. Once 
established, growth is very rapid, and 
tine specimens are formed in a few 
years.—D. 

The Western American Larch (Larix 
occidentalis).—Some attention has been 
directed to this Larch during the last few 
years for forest planting in this country, 
as up to the present it does not appear to 
have been affected by the Larch canker 
fungus, which attacks the common Larch 
so seriously in some districts. So far ns 
its commercial value is concerned It would 
appear to be quite as useful as the Euro- 
l>ean Larch, for it grows quite as large 
and the timber Is as good in quality. Under 
the most satisfactory conditions when 
growing in British Columbia and Oregon 
it attains a height of 200 feet, or sometimes 
more, with a trunk diameter of 7 feet or 
8 feet. It is not easily distinguished from 
the common Larch by its leafage alone, 
but when in cone it can be readily identi¬ 
fied by the long hair-like bracts w T hich pro¬ 
trude from the scales. The greatest diffi¬ 
culty in securing large quantities of plants 
in this country lies in the fact that as soon 
as ripe the cones oiien and shed their seed, 
therefore if not collected during the two 
or three weeks the cones are ripening, the 
whole crop may be lost. In addition, it is 
necessary to rely on imported seeds, for 
although large crops of cones are matured 
in this country, the seeds are almost in¬ 
variably sterile. Growing side by side 
with the common Larch the annual growth 
of the two Trees seems to be about the 
same, and, compared with the Japanese 
Lurch (L. leptolepis), it is slower growing. 
Vigorous young trees, however, have been 
known to add from 2 feet to 3 feet to their 
height in a season.—I). 

The Kerria.—This—half climber, half 
bush—is a grand old plant for a sunny 
wall or border, coming to full beauty in 
May, when its golden-yellow blossoms 
give a wealth of warm colouring that is 
very cheering. Unlike some shrubs, it 
does not take a long time to become estab¬ 
lished, and if nlanted this autumn, the 
probability is that one will be rewarded 
with some bloom next year. It may be 
described as a “cottage-door” shrub, in¬ 
asmuch as one meets with it frequently 
in the country; but it does almost as weil 
in suburban gardens. —Townsman. 


"The English Flower Garden and Home 
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INDOOR PLANT& 

NOTES ON GREENHOUSE PLANTS. 
Erica Bebgiana.—I have seen no mention 
made of this Cape Heath for many years, 
and, therefore, conclude tliat it has shared 
the fate of so many of its near relatives 
and gone out of cultivation. It is a pity 
that plants so beautiful and distinct should 
lx; practically unknown to the modern race 
of gardeners. This is by no means one of 
the most difficult of the family to cultivate. 
On the contrary, it is as easy to maintain 
in health as some of the plants commonly 
seen nowadays. I have always maintained 
that the man who can grow a good Cycla¬ 
men or Primula would have no difficulty 
with Cape Heaths, the beauty of the 
majority of them being quite unknown to 
the younger generation of plant growers. 
How many gardeners under sixty years of- 
age have ever seen such kinds as Massoni, 
ferruginea, nobilis, Parmentieriana, and 
Victoria? Very few, I think. I know that 
they require the best culture and very 
great attention, but no gardener worthy 
of the name would grudge giving all that 
is required to keep these fine greenhouse 
plants in health. 

Fuchsia Mrs. Marshall. — Very few 
varieties of Fuchsia have been in such | 
favour with market growers as Mrs. Mar- 
stall. It possesses in a rare degree the 
qualities which are essential for early 
flowering. The habit is compact, the colour 
of the flower is good, the foliage broad, and 
it responds freely to artificial warmth in 
early spring. Propagation is done in early 
autumn from plants that are maintained 
in free growth by liberal culture and pick¬ 
ing off all flower-buds. They are put into 
small pots quite early in the year and are 
brought along in a moderate temperature, 
coming into prime condition in May. There 
may be others as good for this purpose as 
the above, but 1 do not see how it can be 
beaten. 

Lapacerias.— This is the time of year 
when Lapagerlas push up their Asparagus¬ 
like shoots on which the healthy life and 
blooming capacity of the plant depend. If 
they fail to appear, or something happens 
to them, the crop of bloom must be short. 
Snails and slugs are inordinately fond of 
them, and ns they sometimes make their 
appearance in a single night a strict watch 
must be kept. A lamp-glass placed over 
the young growth will protect for a time, 
but this does not ensure i>erfect safety un¬ 
less wadding—the rough side upwards—is 
tied round it. Destructive rather than pre¬ 
ventive measures are, however, preferable. 
A good plan is, to damp the plant and 
bottom of the house at the close of the day 
and visit with a light late in the evening. 
The moist atmosphere causes them to come 
out of Ibeir lurking places, especially if 
some bran, which they seem to love more 
than anything, is scattered about. 

Arum Lilies. —The labour incurred In 
repotting annually or planting out for the 
summer does not affect me, for I will have 
none of it. My system is simplicity itself, 
for I do not in any way disturb the plants 
unless for increase. They are in the same 
pots they were four years ago, and they 
will remain In them for another season or 
two. When the foliage dies off I turn them 
on their sides in full sun until the end of 
August, when they are stood up to catch 
the rain. The growths are now (Septem¬ 
ber 24th) about 1 foot high, and I shall 
give them one good soaking of manure- 
water, which will carry them along until 
early spring. J. Cornhill. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Helxlne Solleroli (syn. Solierolia 
Corsica).—Will you kindly tell me about 


this? Where does it come from, what 
family does it belong it, does it ever 
flower, can one obtain seed anywhere, 
and what is the best treatment for it? 

I ask all these Questions knowing that it 
will put up with almost anything, and, 
being so accommodating, I should like to 
know more about it. —A. W. 

[This, a native of Corsica, belongs to 
the Nettle family. The insignificant 
blooms are greenish, so that, unless care¬ 
fully looked for, they are not noticed. 
Though the flowers are so insignificant, 
seeds are freely produced. We saw it 
some years ago flowering freely under¬ 
neath a greenhouse stage on which some 
plants were standing. After a time the 
ground was completely carpeted with this 
little creeping plant. Of course, under 
such conditions the plants were somewhat 
drawn, but the effect was very pleasing, 
reminding one of the Selaginella, which 
is usually employed for this purpose. 
We have also seen it used in the summer 
flower garden as a carpeting plant. We 
cannot find seed of It offered in any list 
we have by us.] 

TropMluin azureum.—At one time this 
Tropaeolum was met with far more fre¬ 
quently than it is now. Perhaps its 
scarceness is due to a great extent to the 
fact that it is by no means of robust 
growth. It is a native of Chili, having 
been introduced therefrom about seventy- 
five years ago. Belonging to the tuberous- 
rooted section, it requires much the same 
treatment as the better known T. tricolor, 
but is less vigorous in growth. The 
flowers, which are of a pleasing shade of 
light blue with a paler centre, are without 
the long spur of T. tricolor. This Tropseo- 
lum goes to rest in the early part of the 
summer, during which time it should be 
kept dry. Then, towards the end of July, 
the tubers must be shaken clear of the old 
soil and repotted in a mixture of loam and 
leaf-mould, with some silver sand. If the 
loam is of moderate consistency the quan¬ 
tity used should be equal to that of the 
leaf-mould. Pots from 5 inches to 0 inches 
in diameter are very suitable for this 
climber. As with T. tricolor, the shoots, 
when they first make their appearance, are 
very slender. They are, in that stage, par¬ 
ticularly liable to be attacked by small 
slugs. If some twigs are stuck into the 
pot the slender shoots will soon take 
possession of them and quickly thicken out. 
—W. T. 

Witsenla corymbosa.—This South Afri¬ 
can Irid is interesting as being almost, if 
not quite, alone among the members of that 
order in forming quite a w’oody stem. 
Added to this it is a delightful feature in 
the greenhouse at this season, owing to its 
charming blue flowers. The main stem, 
though not many inches high, is of a stout, 
sturdy character, and, in its turn, prbduces 
several branches, which are furnished at 
the tips with small sword-shaped leaves 
arranged in a fan-like manner. The 
flowers, which are borne In erect, branch¬ 
ing racemes just overtopping the leaves, 
much resemble those of a miniature Iris. 
In days gone by this Witsenia was a fami¬ 
liar feature in the collections of hard- 
wooded plants, but its rate of growth is 
much too slow to suit the present go-ahead 
days. It needs to be potted very firmly in 
a mixture of peat and sand, and does not 
like too much heat. Cuttings may be 
struck, but they take a long time to root. 
If put in during the summer and covered 
with a bell-glass no heat will be needed at 
first, but afterwards a gentle amount will 
assist the formation of roots. Introduced 
over a century ago, this plant was long 
known as above, but with the desire for 
change, so prominent among our botanical 
authorities, it is now included in the genus 
Aristea.—K. R. W. 
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THE STORAGE OF POTATOES. 

It is of great importance that all Potato 
crops should be stored under proper con¬ 
ditions. Even when every precaution is 
taken, the wastage of Potatoes during the 
winter is considerable; under bad condi¬ 
tions of storage it is very great indeed, 
and may even amount to the whole crop. 
In order that the best methods may be 
adopted by small cultivators, those who 
have not had experience in the storage of 
Potntoes should know the chief causes of 
wastage. These causes are:—(1) Sweat¬ 
ing, heating, and consequent rotting: 
often due to insufficient ventilation. (2) 
Rotting: due to exposure to rain or to the 
Potatoes being wet o* immature when put 
into storage. (3) Injury from frost: due 
to insufficient protection from hard 
weather. (4) Decay: owing to disease in 
the tubers at the time of storage. Loss is 
also caused by the sprouting of the tubers 
in spring. It is not possible to prevent 
altogether losses from these causes, but, 
by using the best methods of storage, it is 
possible to reduce them very materially. 
This may be done by taking care to guard 
against loss from each of these causes 
(1) Sweating and heating occur jf freshly- 
dug Potatoes are stacked in too large 
heaps so that air cannot circulate between 
the tubers. The risk of loss from this 
cause is greatest in the autumn imme¬ 
diately after the tubers have been lifted, 
and it is therefore important that Pota¬ 
toes when lifted should not be put in un¬ 
necessarily large heaps nor kept in an ill- 
ventilated shed or room. (2) Rotting 
from exposure to rain.—It Potatoes are 
lifted in wet weather, or are exposed to 
rain during storage, rotting is sure to 
occur. It is, therefore, necessary to pro¬ 
tect the stored Potatoes from rain. (3) 
Injury from frost.—Potntoes are easily 
damaged by frost, and if they become 
frozen their market value is destroyed. 
Therefore, every precaution must be taken 
to protect the tubers from frost. (4) 
There are several diseases of the Potato 
which destroy the tubers, and if diseased 
tubers are mixed with sound ones, disease 
may spread. Therefore, it Is necessary to 
look over the Potatoes which are to be 
stored and to take care that even slightly 
diseased tubers are not stored with the 
sound tubers. Before storing grade the 
Potatoes, separating them into ware 
(large—above 2 oz. in weight), medium 
(seed size—1* oz. to 2 oz.), and small 
(chats). Very small, misshapen, and 
diseased tubers should be given to pigs or 
poultry; but the diseased Potatoes should 
not be given raw—they should first be 
boiled in order to prevent the germs of 
disease from getting into the manure and 
thence back on the land. Even after 
careful sorting some diseased tubers are 
sure to escape notice and to be mixed with 
sound tubers. To prevent disease spread¬ 
ing from them to the sound tubers it is 
advisable to sprinkle powdered quick¬ 
lime, or a mixture of quick-lime and 
flowers of sulphur, among the tubers. The 
sulphur helps to keep away vermin. 

Lifting. —The Potatoes should be ready 
for lifting as soon as the haulm has died 
down. To tell whether the crop is ready 
for lifting remove the soil from about a 
root, take up one or two tubers and note 
whether the skin is “set”—that is, does 
not rub off easily. If the weather is wet 
they may be left for a time in the ground. 
In that case it is advisable to cut off and 
remove the haulm, as otherwise disease 
present In the tops might reach the tubers. 
Lift in dry weather >nd leave the itubers 
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on the ground only long enough for the 
skins to dry. As the Potatoes are being 
picked up they should be sorted and 
graded and the diseased tubers removed. 
If part of the crop is to be used for plant¬ 
ing next year the tubers of seed size 
should be set aside for boxing. If none 
are to be kept for seed all tubers above 
II oz. should be stored. The sound tubers 
may either be clamped at once, or if the 
quantity of Potatoes and-the supply of 
labour allow of it the tubers should be 
spread in heaps near the clamping ground 
—in the driest part of the garden or field 
—covered with a layer of Bracken (Fern) 
or litter to give protection from rain, and 
picked over at Intervals of two weeks. If 
this is done some tubers which appeared 
to be sound when lifted will be discovered 
to have become diseased. By the removal 
of such unsound tubers subsequent wastage 
will be greatly reduced. In case of an early 
spell of frosty weather the heaps must be 
protected by means of a temporary covering 
of litter and earth. If this course is fol¬ 
lowed the final clamping as described 
below should be done about the end of 
November or in early December. 

Storage. —Where large quantities of 
Potatoes have to be dealt with, a clamp or 
pie must be made; but for small quanti¬ 
ties a cool, dry, frost-proof shed is the 
best store. The Potatoes are spread in 
layers on the floor either directly or rest¬ 
ing on straw or bracken (Fern) or sack¬ 
ing. The depth of the layer of Potatoes 
must not be more than 21 feet, or the 
tubers may become heated and begin to 
sprout. Potatoes to be used for food 
should be covered with straw, litter, or 
sacking so as to keep out the light. The 
shed should be ventilated on all suitable 
occasions. During spells of specially hard 
weather every care must be taken to keep 
out frost—for example, litter may be scat¬ 
tered lightly and thickly over the heap. 
Where there is no shed suitable for use as 
a store and where the quantity of Pota¬ 
toes to be stored is not too great the 
tubers may be placed in thick bags and 
kept in a larder. Quick-lime or lime and 
flowers of sulphur lightly sprinkled among 
the tubers will help to keep down disease. 
During late autumn, they should, if pos¬ 
sible, be looked over once a fortnight and 
diseased tubers removed. In winter oljj 
sacking thrown over the sacks will pro¬ 
tect the Potatoes from frost, and In very 
severe weather extra covering should be 
put on at night and removed in the morn¬ 
ing or at all events at the end of the 
frost. In many small houses there Is 
space beneath the roof which in the 
absence of more convenient storage-room 
may be used. The Potatoes should be put 
into boxes and the boxes stood on boards 
on the rafters and covered with old sack¬ 
ing or with several layers of crumpled 
newspapers. The Potatoes should be in¬ 
spected occasionally and diseased tubers 
removed. In severe weather the boxes 
must be protected from frost. If no more 
suitable place is available Potatoes may 
be stored in a cellar; but in that case 
careful attention must be paid to ventila¬ 
tion, particularly during the first months 
of storage. The door should be kept open 
and the window also viien the w’eather is 
not too rainy. If the cellar has a dry 
earth floor the Potatoes may be laid 
directly on it; but if the floor is damp 
the Potatoes may be placed in boxes rest¬ 
ing on bricks; or a layer of straw may 
be laid on the floor and the Potatoes placed 
in shallow heaps 8 inches or 10 inches 
deep. The heaps should be covered 
lightly with straw' or with dry Heather, 
bracken, or dry brandies. The Potatoes , 
should be looked over from time to time | 
and diseased tubers removed. Storage in 


a clamp or pie is in many respects the best 
method, but it cannot be used if there is 
danger of loss by pilfering.—Food Pro¬ 
duction Leaflet No. 6. 

{To be concluded next week.) 


THE WEEK'8 WORK. 

In bloom October 30th.— Abelia rupestris, 
(Jhoisya ternata, hardy Fuchsias (in 
variety), Escallonia montevidensis, 

Genista tinctoria, Veronicas (in variety), 
Myrtle, Laurustinus, Osmanthus ilici- 
folius, Ccanothus (in variety), Lavatera 
Olbia, Jasminum nudiflorum, Andromeda 
floribunda, Hypericums, Cal yea nth us 
floridus, Clcrodendron trichotomum, Ber- 
beris (in variety), Dcsmodinm penduli - 
florum. Polygala Cliamcebuxus purpurea. 
Polygonum vaccHnifolium, Phygclius 
capensis, Sedum spectabile,. Michaelmas 
Daisies (in variety ), Uelianthus, Lobelia 
cardinalis, Pentstemons {in variety), 
Antirrhinums, Tufted Pansies (in 
variety), Sternbergia lutea. Crocus 
speciosus, Cyclamen hcdcrafolium. Ane¬ 
mone coronaria, Amaryllis Belladonna, 
Parochctus communis, Gysophila muralis, 
Saxifraga Fortunei, And rosace lanugi¬ 
nosa, Linarias, Armeria Laucheana 
rosea, CEnotheras (in variety), Convol¬ 
vulus mauritanicus, Mcrtensia echioides, 
dwarf Campanulas, Meconopsis cam- 
brica, Erigeron mucronatus, Omphalodes 
cappadocica, Verbena venosa. Salvia 
azurea grand iflora, S. Greigi, Correa 
magnifica. Ericas (in variety), Menzie- 
sias, China and Polyantha Roses (in 
variety), Clematis (in variety), Pampas 
Grasses. 

The week's work.— As 'severe frosts 
may be expected at any time now, 
materials for protecting tender shrubs 
and plants have been got ready. To wdiat 
extent protection has to be carried out 
in a particular garden depends partly 
upon the species it contains and the 
locality. To cover plants unnecessarily, 
and so coddle them, is almost as bad as 
insufficiently protecting them, for when 
the protection is removed the growth is 
so tender as to lie very su seep tilde to late 
spring frosts. Tender shrubs of moderate 
size may be protected by placing a few 
pieces of Spruce branches around them, 
inserting them firmly in the ground. 
Those that require more protection and 
are not too large may lie encircled with 
a wire cage and packed, not too tightly, 
with bracken or long litter. Shrubs on 
walls that are likely to be injured only 
by very severe weather are easily pro¬ 
tected temporarily by placing reed mats 
or wattle hurdles in front of them. The 
hurdles are especially useful in the early 
spring for affording protection from cold 
winds and frosts. Tender herbaceous 
plants should be given a covering of 
finely-sifted ashes placet! round the base, 
or, if further protection is required, as in 
the case of Gunneras, the crown should 
be covered with straw' or bracken, which 
should be well pegged down, this ensur¬ 
ing a neat and tidy appearance through¬ 
out the winter. Temporary shelter may 
be again required w hen this is removed in 
the spring. All Gladioli have now been 
lifted, tied in bundles, labelled, and hung 
up to dry preparatory to storing them for 
the winter. Salvia patens has been a 
mass of brilliant blue. No other blue- 
flowered plant can equal this Salvia for 
massing. The plants have now been 
lifted, put into boxes of sandy soil, and # 
stood in a cool frame from which frost is* 
excluded. During the winter they will 
be kept on the dry side, but not dried off. 

Perennial Lobelias are still flowering 
freely, and these will not be lifted until 
cut down by frost. A few beds have been 
prepared for Roses, and planting will be 
proceeded with during fine weather. 
Situated in a district with a heavy rain¬ 
fall as we are, we seldom get ideai Rose- 
planting weather after the first weeks in 
November. The bpds being small, one 
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variety only will be planted in each. The 
longer shoots on established Roses have 
been shortened to prevent the wind loosen¬ 
ing the plants at the roots. The thinning 
and pruning of Roses of the Rambler 
type are being proceeded with as fast as 
circumstances permit. The whole of the 
branches are unfastened and all old and 
useless ones cut out. In replacing them 
avoid bunching the branches together, 
but arrange them so that they cover all 
sides of the support, taking care not to 
tie too tightly. Allow all the smaller 
side branches to hang free, as this gives 
a more natural effect. After this is 
finished give, if possible, a mulch of 
manure about the roots. 

F. W. Gallop. 

Lilford Hall Gardens, Oundle, Northants. 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Black Currants. —The bushes may now 
be pruned and the soil round abo\it them 
manured and all made clean and tidy for 
the winter. The wood, especially in the 
interior, if crowded should be well 
thinned out, getting rid as far as possible 
of the oldest and least fruitful, even 
going so far as to remove whole branches 
when such a proceeding appears neces¬ 
sary for the free admission of light and 
air. Branches when cut back usually 
break well and push up strong growths 
from the base. It is such wood which 
produces the finest fruit. Spur-pruning, 
which is necessary in the case of Red and 
White Currants, is not applicable in this 
case. If the bushes are slightly infested 
with big-bud, get rid of the worst of the 
affected wood as far as passible; but if 
the infestation is general they are not 
worth the trouble. The test thing then 
is to grub, burn them, and plant afresh 
in another part of the garden, procuring 
bushes from a non - iiifo&ted source. 
Where a point is made of raising young 
stock at home tte bushes may l>e planted 
without further delay on deeply-dug, 
well-manured ground. If the position is. 
■somewhat shaded it is in no wise detri¬ 
mental, as the Black Currant is rather 
partial to slight shade. The finest Black 
Currants I have ever seen were grown 
under similar conditions. The bushes 
should stand f> feet apart in the rows, 
with a distance of 6 feet l>etween them. 
Until they require the whole of the space 
the ground tetwoon, when space is re¬ 
stricted, may, if necessary, be lightly 
cropped, or it may 1>c planted \vith late 
Strawberries. Newly - planted buslies 
should be lightly mulched with litter, and 
old-established examples with the richest 


manure at hand. 

Currants and Gooseberries. — Home- 
raised hushes of both may l>e planted at 
any time now, and the sooner it takes 
place the more quickly will they become 
established. See that there are no 
■suckers pushing up from the base of the 
stems, cutting them clean out with a 
sharp knife if any should be found. 
Although suckers are needed in the case 
of‘Black Currants to replace older wood, 
they are undesirable in the case of the 
Red and White Currants and the Goose- 
terry, the stems of which should he quite 
clean for a foot or more in height. The 
rows should be 6 feet asunder, and the 
hushes 5 feet apart in the rows. Afford 
a mulch of some description when plant¬ 
ing is completed. 

Raspberries. — Suckers taken last 
winter and grown on for forming a new 
plantation may, if the site lias been pre¬ 
pared as advised, lie planted forthwith. 
The old wav of planting the stools some 
3 feet apart in the rows and training 
the growths to stakes 5 feet to 6 feet in 
height and in rows 5 feet asunder is now 
seldom carried out, the usual method 
teing to plant the stools 2 feet apart in 
the rows and train the canes to a trellis 
some 5 feet to feet in height, and con¬ 
sisting of three wires strained tight. 
This is really tkosbest way *f growing 
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Raspberries in a private garden. The 
trellis need not be more than 5 feet in 
height for autumn-fruiting varieties, and 
for Gooseterries also when grown on the 
three and five branched cordon principle. 
The row® in all three instances should 
stand 5 feet apart. 

Apples and Pears. —For the training 
of these, when grown as cordons in 
the open, the trellises should be 6 feet 
in height. These should be erected at 
once, so that the trees can be planted as 
soon as received from the nursery, if 
growing either or both fruits in this way 
in the open is thought of. The same re¬ 
marks also apply where espalier-trained 
fruit trees are to be planted round 
the kitchen garden quarters. The trellis 
should consist of five wires,* and stand 
5 feet above ground. Serviceable trellises 
can l>e erected with the aid of good strong 
Oak posts, wire, and straining-bolts by a 
rough carpenter or handy garden labourer. 
The posts will be rendered more durable 
if the butt ends are creosoted or steeped 
du tar. vSingle-stemmed cordons of 
Apples and Pears should be planted 2 feet 
apart, and espaliers 12 feet apart; and 
Gooseberries from 2 feet apart, accord¬ 
ing to the number of branches they 
possess. If bush or pyramid Apples, 
Pears, and Plums are to lie planted on 
the outer margins of kitchen-garden 
quarters to screen the latter from view, 
they should not be put nearer than 41 feet 
from the walks, and stand from 10 feet 
to 12 feet apart. The latter distances 
will also serve for dessert and Kentish 
Red Cherries, but Morellos may stand 
9 feet- to 10 feet apart, if it is contem¬ 
plated growing them in this way in the 
open, a method which cannot lie too 
highly recommended when available wall 
space is restricted. They l>car very heavy 
crops of fruit grown in this way. Red 
and White Currants for late use should be 
grown as sifigle and double cordons on a 
north-west or northern aspect, and 
planted from 18 inches to 30 inches apart. 

Shrub and tree planting. —A start may 
now be made with this work, either in 
the way of rearranging existing shrub¬ 
beries, the planting of new ones, or the 
forming of groups of trees for effect. 
There is such a host of flowering shrubs 
now to select from that no excuse can lie 
made for planting quantities of such as 
common Laurel, etc., as was at one time 
the rule. The same remarks hold good 
\^ith regard to ornamental trees, and 
beautiful effects can be produced if they 
are judiciously disposed on lawns and in 
other parts ‘ of the pleasure-grounds. 
After so much wet weather most subjects 
should lift well. 

Bulb planting. —The planting of such 
bulbs as are obtainable for the beautify¬ 
ing of Grass slopes, under trees, and 
other points of vantage during the early 
spring months should now be carried out. 
Anything approaching formality in the 
disposition of the bulbs must be avoided, 
as the more naturally this is done the 
better the effect. In planting on Grass, 
the turf should first be taken off, and re¬ 
turned after the bulbs are planted. As a 
rule, it is not necessary to remove very 
large pieces of turf in any one place, un¬ 
less large groups are to be formed, 
when the best way is to lift the turf over 
the whole area and relay it after plant¬ 
ing the bulbs. A. W. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Early Peach-house. —The new wood, 
being well ripened, the trees will now be 
pruned, cleansed, and trained. Before 
the trees are trained all the woodwork 
and glass will be thoroughly washed with 
soft soap and hot water, and the walls 
dressed with lime. The trees are cleansed 
with Gishurst compound, using 1£ oz. of 
the specific to each gallon of water. This 
is applied with a sort brush, worked from 
the base to the ends of the shoots, to 
avoid injuring the buds. When w T ashed, 


the trees are fastened neatly to the trellis, 
being careful to avoid overcrowding of 
the shoots. When this is completed, the 
borders will receive attention, removing 
2 inches or 3 inches of the surface-soil, 
aftenvards applying a top-dressing of 
good loam to each barrow load of which 
has been added a 6-inch potful of bone- 
meal. Next a light mulch of manure 
from a spent Mushroom bed is applied, 
and the house is ready for starting. 
Houses in which trees are grown for suc- 
cessional fruiting are ventilated freeh¬ 
and a little fire heat used to assist in 
ripening the wood which is still imma¬ 
ture. 

Fruit-trees In pots. —The repotting and 
top-dressing of these must now be at¬ 
tended to, but before proceeding to do 
this make a careful examination of each 
tree to ascertain what is necessary in this 
respect. With careful management fruit- 
trees continue to give good results for 
many years without employing larger 
pots. Young trees that are in a fruiting 
condition and not making too much wood 
may with advantage be shifted into larger 
pots. Fruit-trees growing in small pots 
need much attention in watering during 
summer, and it is. therefore, an ad¬ 
vantage to afford a liberal shift until the 
largest sized pots are used, when the re¬ 
quirements of the roots may be met by 
frequent top-dressings and feeding. A 
suitable potting compost consists of good 
fibrous loam, well-decayed manure, wood 
ashes, and lime rubble. Where the soil 
is sweet and the roots not cramped for 
space, repotting is not necessary; but 
■some of the top soil should l>e removed 
and replaced with fresh rich compost, 
making it firm. The pots should lie 
plunged to the rims in leaves or ashes 
to prevent them being broken by frost. 
The 

Rotation Of crops should receive con¬ 
sideration long lie fore the time for sow¬ 
ing or planting arrives, so that the 
ground may be treated appropriately. A 
change of site is teueficial to most veget¬ 
ables, though there are exceptions, for 
good crops of Onions, Shallots, and Gira- 
soles may be cultivated successfully year 
after year on the same ground. In addi¬ 
tion to changing the kind of vegetable 
crop, it is advantageous for vegetables to 
follow Straw terries. Potatoes will do 
well for years on the same piece of ground 
provided the ssoil is well worked and 
manured each time. Carrots, Parsnips, 
and Beet should follow crops for which 
the land was specially well manured, as 
the use of fresh manure is detrimental. 
The treatment of Celery brings the ground 
into a high state of cultivation, and most 
vegetables do well after it. The Cab¬ 
bage family and Turnips should not 
be allowed to follow each other, but 
should generally succeed tap-rooted veget¬ 
ables. They may te planted or sown 
again after a complete change of two 
crops. Though the soil does not require 
the addition of manure for tap-rooted 
vegetables, it is essential that it te well 
worked to a good depth so that the roots 
may go down deeply. 

Celery. — The latest plants should now 
te earthed up finally, doing this when 
the leaves are dry. Make the soil verv 
fine as it is placed about the stems, and 
press it firmly as the work proceeds 
Take care to leave the top foliage clear ot 
the soil. 

Lettuces In frames. —Should mildew 
appear on the leaves dust them lightly 
with flowers of sulphur, and whiten the 
soil with quicklime. Stir the surface ot 
the soil occasionally, and remove every 
portion of foliage that has turned yellow. 
The plants must be protected from both 
frost and wet; but it is only necessary to 
put on the lights at such times. 

Forcing Asparagus.— If there is a plen¬ 
tiful supply of roots for forcing, 
Asparagus can be had from the end ot 
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November until the outdoor Asparagus 
comes in. The roots may be forced in an 
ordinary forcing-house, in heated pits, or 
upon mild hotbeds; but at this season 
the forcing-house is the most suitable. 
A moderate bottom-heat in some form is 
necessary, and as light a position as pos¬ 
sible should be selected for planting. In 
addition to hot-water pipes, it is advis¬ 
able to have a mild hotbed composed 
principally of fresh Oak or Beech leaves. 
When the leaves are being placed in posi¬ 
tion they should be trodden firmly until 
the surface of the lied is within 18 inches 
or 2 feet of the glass. On this place 
about 3 inches or 4 inches of light soil, 
and on this the roots, covering to a depth 
of 3 inches. Give a good watering as 
soon as planting is completed. Great 
care should be exercised in lifting the 
roots, and they should not be exposed to 
the air long before placing them in the 
pit, 

Seakale.—A few of the earliest crowns 
have been lifted and laid on the top of 
the ground to prepare them for forcing. 

F. W. G. 


plants have been cut down. It is advis¬ 
able to leave a foot or more of the stem 
when cutting over. When the roots are 
lifted they can be laid in the sun for an 
hour or two prior to storing, in order that 
the soil adhering to them (which need not, 
necessarily, be too neatly, cleaned off) 
may dry. Dahlia tubers will keep quite 
well under the same conditions as Fota- 
toes. In the case of named varieties the 
labels should l>e firmly tied to the cut-over 
stems, or confusion is apt to arise should 
propagation be necessary in spring. A 
further trial has been given during the 
present season to some of the newer 
Pieony-fiowered varieties, and it has been 
found that these are not so obtrusive as 
others hitherto grown. Good, not too 
robust kinds were found in Red Indian, 
Nicholas II., C’orallina, and Hampton 
Court. The old Glare of the Garden still 
maintains—and deserves— its popularity, 
l>eing very showy, and, by reason of its 
rigid stems, useful for cutting. 

Vegetable garden.—From now onward, 


under present circumstances, the work in 
connection with the kitchen garden will 
be pushed on as rapidly as possible. It 
is an old custom to endeavour to have, 
as we say, “ the back of the digging 
broken” by the end of November, and, 
where practicable, it is a custom which 
pays. During a spell of dry weather a 
short time ago a considerable amount of 
manure wheeling was done. This was 
afterwards spread in readiness for dig¬ 
ging, openings were taken out, and all 
made ready for a beginning. There will 
not be quite so much trenching done as 
is usually the case, but the quarters in¬ 
tended for Onions will, as usual, bo deeply 
worked. Where such work is l>eing done, 
garden refuse may be wheeled and buried 
in the bottoms of the trenches as the work 
goes on. This is a good way of dispos¬ 
ing of such debris, and it is of ultimate 
value to the soil. During suitable 
weather, decayed and spent crops are 
being removed. The dripping weather 
has resulted in a late crop of weeds, which 


SCOTLAND. 

Lavender.—In the course of the week 
some cuttings of Lavender were put in. 
This is the best time at which to increase 
the stock of this by means of cuttings, 
which ought to be taken with a heel. The 
cuttings will do quite well if put in in 
lines, with a sprinkling of sand, into a 
border which is sheltered—at the foot of 
a wall for choice. They are less liable to 
be affected by vicissitudes of weather if 
dibbled into a cold frame; hut my own 
practice is to treat them similarly to cut¬ 
tings of Pelargoniums. The cuttings 
are inserted in boxes or pans in sandy 
soil, placed out-of-doors for a time, and 
then wintered in pits to which heat is 
applied during frosty weather. Treated 
in this way, the cuttings readily emit 
roots, make a certain amount of progress 
even during the winter, and are ready for 
planting out when hardened off early in 
spring. 

Half-hardy plants.—Such plants as are 
not quite hardy may now be protected by 
bracken, litter, or similar material, or 
they may l>e lifted, potted up, and placed 
in cool house or cold frame. Aloywia 
citriodora is a case in point. In the 
average winter it is quite safe out-of- 
doors in tnese gardens; but now' and then 
there comes a severe frost which cuts 
the plants down to the ground line. 
Generally speaking, when that happens 
the plants break away strongly from the 
collar in spring. It is, however, always 
considered advisable to lift a few plants 
in case of accident. These are potted 
up into 7-inch or 8-inch pots and plunged 
in an ash bed in cold frames. These 
winter in a very satisfactory way, and 
when put into heat in spring soon furnish 
any amount of sturdy cuttings. 

Hardy Chrysanthemums.—In ordinary 
seasons the display of hardy Chrysanthe¬ 
mums is prolonged until the blooms arc 
cut over oy frost. , This has l>een an 
extraordinary autumn, and the Chrysan¬ 
themums have been almost totally ruined 
by rain, although there has been, as yet, 
but little frost. There is not much to be 
• gained by leaving them in such a case, 
and the plants will shortly l>e cut over. 
Half-a-dozen stools of each variety will 
lx? lifted and planted in a cold frame in 
order to nrovide a supply of cuttings in 
spring. Even in our comparatively mild 
climate Chrysanthemums cannot be relied 
upon to stand the winter, the moist con¬ 
ditions tending, perhaps, to rot the 
plants, while such as may survive very 
often fall a prey to slugs in spring. It 
is, therefore, much more satisfactory to 
lift a proportion and to winter them as 
advised. 

Dahlias. —These have been very satis¬ 
factory, and a few degrees of frost having 
put an end to theii^efFectiveneS|S, the 
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= SPECIAL REDUCED PRICES = 

EARLY SCOTCH SEED POTATOES. 

BEES Ltd. are now completing 
lifting and grading, and find crops 
heavier and cleaner than usual. 

Instead of putting this extra profit 
into their own pockets they are 
reducing prices to customers. 

Orders are now being booked at 
prices quoted below for delivery 
when ready. 

Orders already booked will also 
be executed at these reduced 
prices. 

Special Terms to Allotment 
Societies . 

11211)8. 5611)3. 2811)8. 141bfl. 71bs. 

Epicure (Scotch). An old favourite which produces very heavy 

crops, and has tubers of good size ready to lift very early ... 15/- 8/- 4/4 2/3 1/2 

Eclipse (Scotch). Splendid white round, very early, (fallow 

eyes, good cooker. 18/- 9/6 5/- 2/9 1/6 

Eclipse. Once grown in Yorkshire . 18/- 9/9 5/- 2/9 1/3 

Sharpe’s Express (Scotch). A great favourite, very early; 

smooth skin, heavy cropper. 23/- 12/- 6/4 3/3 1/9 

Sharpe’s Express. Once grown in Lincolnshire . 21/- 11/- 5/10 3/- 1/7 

Sir John Llewellyn (Lines.) First class in every way . 21/- 11/- 5/10 3/- 1/7 

British Queen (Scotch). Kemarkubly fine, both as regards 
cropping and cooking qualities. A superb second early; 

keeps well. 15/- 8/- 4/4 2/3 1/2 

British Q ieen. Once grown in Lincolnshire. 15/- 8/- 4/4 2/3 1/2 

Pioneer (Scotch). A greatly improved second early ; first-class 

cooker and cropper . 21/- 11/- 5/10 3/- 1/7 

IMMUNE SEED POTATOES. 

Pees Ltd. are licensed by the Hoard of Agriculture to supply 
varieties suitable for planting in districts ulTectcd witlr Black 
Scab or Wart Disease. 

King George (Scotch). Although generally classed as a second 
early, this variety when grown from sprouted seed is ready 
for lifting as early as "Sharpe's Express" or "Epicure.” 

It is an excellent cropper, does well everywhere, especially 
on medium and heavy soils. Owiug to fir t early immune 
sorts being practically unprocurable, "King George” is in 

great demand as a first early. . 18/- 9/6 5/- 2/9 1/8 

Great S)ot iScotcli). Second early, immense cropper, fine quality 
and flavour. Keeps as well as a main crop, strongly recom¬ 
mended. 18/- 9/6 51- 2/9 1/8 

Great Scot (Lincolnshire seed) . 16/- 8/3 4/3 2/6 1/4 

The Ally (Scotch). A second early immune variety with tuber of 

fine quality and shape, heavy cropper . 24/- 12/3 6/6 3/8 2/- 

(An excellent set of three potatots for infected areas would be 
"King George," "Great Scot,” and "Locliar" or "Templar.” 

Pricos of main crop sorts will bo quoted later.) 

Cost of Carriage. 

The above prices inclnde cost of bags. If carringe is to be prepaid, please reirit as nnder:— 
112lbs. 56 lbs. 2Hl>s. Hllra. 71bs. 

Up to 50 miles . 1/3 ... 1/- , . -/8 ... -/7 ... -/7 

„ J09 1/9 ... 1/2 ... II- ... -/8 ... -/7 

„ 200 2/4 ... 1/7 ... 1/2 ... -/II ... -n 

Over 200 3/2 ... 2/1 ... 1/5 ... 1/- ... -/7 

(To ascertain distance from Liverpool to your statiou look up passenger fare in time-table, which 
is calculated at about Id. per mile. Thus, if ordinary passenger lure is between 4/3 uud 8/4, the 
distance will bo between 51 and 100 uulos). 

Shallots. lib. 1/2, 3 Jibs. 3/-, 71bs. 5/9, 14.bs. 10/6 Carriage paid. 

Onion Sets. 1,b * 2/8, 21bs. 4/6, 31bs. 6/6, 4lbs. 8/6, 51bi. 19/6 Carriage paid. 

BEES Ltd., 175b Mill St., Liverpool. 

Original frem 
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it has been impossible to deal with satis¬ 
factorily, so that they must remain until 
it is possible to bury them when the spade 
gets to work. 

Seakale. —The foliage yet remains quite 
green, but if early forcing be anticipated 
the strongest roots may be lifted ana laid 
in in a handy place at the foot of a wall 
or hedge. The check will assist in clear¬ 
ing the leaves off, and after a few decrees 
of frost the crowns can be placed in a 
gentle heat. Mistakes are occasionally 
made, and too much heat is given at first, 
with the result that the crowns some¬ 
times refuse to start, or, if they do, the 
growth is weak and unsatisfactory. It is 
much better to begin with quite a 
moderate heat, and to increase it by de¬ 
grees. The same remarks apply to Rhu- 
bard and to Asparagus. Of the three, 
Asparagus is, perhaps, the most easily 
forced. 

Under glass. —As there is always the 
possibility of wet or broken weather 
round about this time, when out-of-door 
work cannot be pushed on, a d>egmmng 
can be made with the animal cleaning of 
glasshouses. Glass, woodwork, and iron¬ 
work should be thoroughly scrubbed with 
hot soapy water, followed by a brisk 
syringing or by the application of clean 
water from the garden engine. Any need¬ 
ful lime-washing should l>c attended to at 
this time, and in the case of vineries or 
fruit-houses generally’nil inch or two ol 
the surface of the borders may w f itri ad¬ 
vantage be removed and a top-dressing of 
freitfh soil be applied. This will clear 
awav any insects or their eggs which may 
have found winter quarters in the borders. 

W. McGuffog. 

Balmae Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 


BEES. 


LANGSTROTH, THE “ BAR FRAME ” 
INVENTOR. 

This week w T e come to the second of the 
two most famous men of the world in api¬ 
culture—Rev. Lorenzo Lorraine Lang- 
strotli, Congregationalist Minister (born 
1810, died 1895). Like Huber, he showed 
a love of insect life at an early age ; but 
not until he was twenty-eight, when lie 
bought two stocks, did he show any 
special interest in bees. He suffered from 
early manhood from severe ill-health, 
which, as he himself puts it, debarred 
him to a great extent, from the appro¬ 
priate duties of his profession, and com¬ 
pelled him to seek an employment (bee¬ 
keeping) calling him as much as possible 
into the open air. This appears tq have 
had the desired effect, for Langstrotli 
lived to the ripe old age of eighty-five. 

This man stands out before all others 
by liis invention or jierfectiiig of the 
modern movable comb system of bee¬ 
keeping. I say “ perfecting,” became 
movable combs of a very imperfect kind 
had liecn in use before Icings troth’s time. 
He devised the method which is univer¬ 
sally in vogue to-day. It was really an 
invention. 

Huber Is chiefly famous for Ills dis¬ 
coveries regarding the habits of the bee ; 
but not only so. To further liis investi¬ 
gations lie invented a frame for holding 
comb, which became in Langstroth’s 
hands the modern “ bar frame.” Huber’s 
invention is known as the leaf-liive, or, 
better, the book liive, because of its re¬ 
semblance to the leaves of a book. It 
was an inner brood box of several 
open frames, 1 foot square and 11 inches 
wide, hinged together at one edge, and 
thus able to be opened and closed like a 
book, the covers of the hook being two 
squares of glass. Each of these frames 
held the comb, and Huber’s main object 
was to watch the growth of the comb 
only. 
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Langstrotli desired easier manipulation 
as well as simple observation. He 
quickly perceived the possibility of de¬ 
veloping this idea to attain this object. 
Combining it with others (of bars, slats, 
etc.), he conceived the completer idea of 
surrounding the comb on every side with 
a frame of wood, but allowing the recog¬ 
nised bee space (i inch) at bottom and 
sides and suspending each frame so as 
to touch neither top, bottom, nor sides. 
Adopting a movable roof, Langstrotli 
thus secured easy and independent con¬ 
trol of the frames for all purposes with¬ 
out serious disturbance to the bees, with¬ 
out any cutting of the comb, and certainly 
without the inevitable killing of numbers 
of bees, which resulted when Huber 
closed up his hook hive after observation. 
Thus Huber provided the seed, but Lang- 
strotli produced the fruit. It became a 
very simple matter to extend this plan 
to his crates of shallow frames. Thus. 
Langstrotli is to be remeiuliered for what 
has proved to be the most valuable in¬ 
vention in the history of profitable and 
practical bee-keeping. 

In the next year (1853) he published his 
classic book “ Langstrotli on the Hive 
and Honey-Bee,” which embraces the re¬ 
sults of liis fifty-seven years of devoted 
valuable work among the bees, and ex¬ 
plains in particular the stages by which 
Irs crowning invention was reached. 
Langstrotli, like many another genius, 
died a very poor man. B. R. H. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


VEGETABLES. 

Celery eaten by slugs (IF. J. 0.).— 
There is unmistakable evidence furnished 
by the stem you send that the damage has 
been caused W slugs. If you have further 
moulding of Celery to carry out, strew a 
little salt on the soil after you nave dug 
and prepared it for the purpose. This 
will then become mixed with tne soil when 
moulding is taking place, and kill not 
only slugs but all other insects present in 
the soil at the same time. Do this every 
time you have occasion to add more soil 
to the Celery. In seasons like the pre¬ 
sent slugs are more or less a nuisance in 
connection with Celery growing unless 
remedial measures such as those already 
mentioned are taken to circumvent them. 

Spinach running to seed (Bog Cotton ).— 
A deep, rich, moist soil is necessary to 
grow' good Spinach. In your case you 
ought to dig in plenty of cow-manure, as 
this keeps the soil cool. If you can give 
liberal supplies of liquid-manure the crop 
will be benefited. Owing to summer 
Spinach being so liable to run to seed, it 
is advisable to make small sowings at 
short intervals, allowing a fortnight, or 
at most three weeks, to elapse between 
each sowing. For summer Spinach a 
shady and moist position should be chosen 
in order to save watering, as well as to 
prevent the plants running to seed. 

Tomatoes cracking (Tomato ).—The tend¬ 
ency of Tomatoes to crack is generally due 
to too much root-moisture and too much 
atmospheric humidity. Plants that are 
allowed to become dry, then are deluged 
with water, especially when they are carry¬ 
ing ripening fruits, of necessity suffer from 
the great changes in sap-production result¬ 
ing from this varied wet and dry treat¬ 
ment. Even where the roots are kept 
fairly moist—and they never should be 
allowed to become wet—Tomatoes often 
suffer from the alternations of atmosphere. 
Practically, Tomatoes cannot have too 
much air, provided they have warmth, 
while always the drier the air the better. 
On the other hand, excessive heat is rather 
conducive to barrenness, just as a low tem¬ 
perature is conducive to the same end. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Potting soil (M. IF.).—The finest of all 
pot-soil constituents is turf 5 inches to 
6 inches thick, with the Grass, cut from an 
old pasture, and stacked up neatly with 
the Grass side of the turves turned down¬ 
wards. This should lie several months— 
say, six at least—to enable the Grass to 
decay and the soil to sw r eeten. I^eaf-soil 
usually takes a year to rot well. H laid 
in a heap out in the open and occasionally 
turned, also damped, decay is more rapid. 
Still, it is best to get the leaves converted 
into mould before using the material. 
Sand is ready for use at any time, and the 
best potting-manure is usually that taken 
from an old hotbed. It is,'however, a very 
good plan to put thin layers of horse-drop¬ 
pings between the layers of turf when mak¬ 
ing the loam stack, mixing it when it is 
used. 

Brown-soale on Rose-tree (Newington). 
—Your Rose has been attacked by brown- 
scale, for which there is no better remedy 
than syringing the tree when at rest with 
hot water and petroleum, nothing answer¬ 
ing so well at so little cost and trouble. 
At that time it will make the scale fall 
off, and a second application leaves very 
few alive. When not more than 2 oz. 
or a wineglassful of petroleum to every 
gallon of thoroughly hot soapy w*ater, and 
this kept from accumulating on the sur¬ 
face, is used, the remedy is both effective 
and safe. After growth has once begun 
do not use the petroleum in any form, as 
it will injure the leaves and bark. 


BXORT BEPLZBS. 

IF. B .—Garrya elliptica, any of the 
evergreen Barberries, Azara, Escallonia. 
Euouymus, Laurustin-us, any of the better 
Ivies, and Crataegus Pyraeantha should 

answer your purpose.- Miss Pel l ham.— 

See reply to “Miss J. R. Fraser,” re 
n Apples cracking,” in our issue of 

November 3rd, page 600.- Sealyham.— 

If you dig dowui to as far as you can find 
the roots, and cut them off level with 
the face of the brickwork, we should 
imagine that you wnll have no further 

trouble.- H. Smith .—Leave them as 

they are, and thus next year you will 
realise their beauty. 


MAXES OF FXiAXTB AMO FRUITS. 

Names Of Plants. — Anxious. —The Corne¬ 
lian Cherry (Cornus Mas), of no value for 
food.- M. O.J—l, Cotoneaster frigida; 

2, Cotoneaster buxifolia; 3. Cotoneaster 
thymifolia; 4, Pyraeantha coccinea 

(Cratiegus Pyraeantha).- The Grove — 

Berber is Darwini.- H. H. G .—Pyrus 

floribunda. - Miss Ramsden. — Cassia 

corymbosa. 

Names Of fruits.—#. IF, 7?.—Pears: 
1, Beurre Superfin; 2, Emile d’Hevst; 3, 

Marie Louise; 4, Beurre Hardy.- 

IF. IF. White. —Apples: 1, Not recog¬ 
nised; 2, Ribston Pippin; 3, Glory of the 

West.- G. Ashton. —Apples: 1, Very 

much resembles Alfriston; 2, Ecklinyille 

Seedling; 3, Celkni.-IF. Y. S.— 

Apples: 1, Cox’s Orange Pippin; 2, Mere 
de Menage. Pears: 3, Marie Louise; 4, 

Winter Nelis.- C. N. IF.—Apples: 1 

and 2, French Crab; 3, Bnamley’s Seed¬ 
ling; 4, Lady Henniker.- B. S. L.— 

Pears: l\ Glou Morceau; 2, Beurre 

Hardy. Apples: 3, Winter Hawthorn- 

den ; 4, Lord Burghley.- G. V. C.— 

Apple: 1, Striped Beaufin. Pear: 

Beurre Diel.- R. G .—Apples : 1, Scarlet 

Pearmain* 2, Tower of Glaniis; 3, Al¬ 
ston ; 4, King of the Pippins..- G. G — 

Pears: 1, Doyenne Boussocli; 2, Brown 
Beurre. Apples: 3, Rymer; 4, Blenheim 

Orange.- S. IF. Tl.—Pears: 1, Sniad 

fruit of Pitmaston Duchess; 2, Beurre 
Clairgeau. Apples: 3, Sturmer Pippin; 

4, London Pippin.- Salisbury. —Apples: 

1, Cox’s Orange; 2, Ribston.- D. Rw m 

cliffe. —1, Wellington; 2, Not recognised; 

3, Wyken Pippin; 4, Not recognised. 

Original from 
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GARDENING IN JAMAICA. 


A friend who lives and gardens a little 
in Jamaica writes of a recent visitation 
of the wiuds in a winterless isle:— 


Another hurricane; the fourth in 
five years; and before that this dis¬ 
trict had immunity for 100 years. I 
am afraid, judging from the place 
where it began—east-south-east, out 
at sea—that this one swept the whole 
island. It was not very bad here— 
that is to say, some green leaves are 
left upon the trees. I wish I could 
convey the sensations that a hurri¬ 
cane occasions, and also the general 
appearance of things inside and out. 
The sensations may be summarised as 
heart in mouth. As the blasts get 
stronger and stronger, with a roar 
that overpowers speech, one keeps 
wondering where the crescendo will 
stop. This is an “old-time” house, 
with massive timbers, and it shook 
much less than the hut; but there 
was the added terror of being up¬ 
stairs. I stayed there because de¬ 
velopments required watching. It 
soon became clear that my bedroom 
would be sopped. The jalousies did 
not fit tight, and the water was forced 
through them. Then a cracked win¬ 
dow-pane gave. The first thing to 
save was llie bedding, and that was 
bundled up and transferred to the 
sitting-room. Then followed razors 


and scissors and wearing apparel. 
'Nothing was left except the bedstead. 
The woven-wire mattress, or what¬ 
ever the thing is called that fits on to 
it, was taken away, of course. 

The w ind began in the night of 22-23, 
blowing moderately and steadily 
from the east. It w r as not until about 
9 on the morning of the 23rd that a 
shift to the south took place, necessi¬ 
tating the operations I have de¬ 
scribed. Half-an-hour after, the 
floor was a sop from end to end, and 
the walls for the most part w r et 
(think of the paper, wdiich shows 
former experiences of the same sort), 
and a percolation extended through 
the partition to the sitting-room. 
This caught some boots and things, 
which I flattered myself were in a 
particularly safe place. It is such 
things as this one has to watch. It 
was not such a long-drawn-out agony 
as usual. By 3 p.m. it had moder¬ 
ated, and w’e were spared the box¬ 
ing of the compass. It blew from 
north-east, round through south to 
south-west, and let us off the rest. 
Outside, the ground is almost hidden 
in a litter of leaves, chiefly of Bam¬ 
boo, a screen of which, 40 feet high, 
lies in a long line on the south. If 
the wind had been worse there would 
have been limbs of trees, too. Quite 
big ones are sometimes carried a 
hundred yards and even more; nasty 
things to hit the rorff l>f your houle,— 

J. D igitized by VjlOOQ LC 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

Primula helodoxa. —This grand Primula 
appears to be one of the best of the species 
which have come to us within recent years. 
I have met wdth it in a few gardens this 
season, and so far it gives every promise of 
being a reliable and satisfactory, as well 
as a beautiful plant for our gardens. The 
best plants I have seen were in a moist 
place in partial shade.—Ess. 

Lonloera Maaokl.— Growers of the Bush 
Honeysuckles should be reminded of Loni- 
cera Maacki, whose chief charm lies in 
the gracefully-arranged clusters of white 
flowers. I have seen it 7 feet or 8 feet 
high. Mr. W. D. Robinson-Douglas, of 
Orcharddon, Castle Douglas, has a fine 
specimen in his garden, and I have met 
with it in colder places in Scotland.— 
S. Abnott. 

Pruning Tea and China Roses.— Many of 
mine have lost most of their leaves by 
November 1st, a few buds and small leaves 
remaining, just enough to let the w’inds 
blow the plants about, and not to their 
good. I see no reason why I should allow’ 
this, in deference to the writings in Rose 
books, where spring pruning is said to be 
the best way. I do not agree, and will 
prune all I can during the next tw r o months. 
—W., Sussex. 

Erica medlterransa hlbernlca.— Under 
this name, Mr. T. Smith, of Newry, sends 
out two pretty varieties of the Mediter¬ 
ranean Heath. They originated, I be¬ 
lieve, in Co. Clare, and are distinct by 
reason of their dwarf and compact habit 
of grow'th. The one most nearly ap¬ 
proaching to the typical E. mediterranea 
is E. m. hibernica, but Brightness is, I 
think, the bettor of the tw’o.—Ess. 

Berber^ Darwlnl in the autumn.— In 
ordinary autumns we generally expect in 
this district a good display from Darw’in’s 
Barberry during September and October; 
indeed, in mild seasons the shrub has con¬ 
tinued in bloom until the New Year. Ad¬ 
verse climatic conditions throughout the 
late autumn have, for once, interfered 
with the second display of bloom, only a 
limited quantity being visible on pieces 
in a sheltered situation. Late severe 
gales have now almost put an end to the 
display of autumn tints in shrubberies 
and woodland.—W. McG., Balmae. 

The Gentlanella in a paved pathway.— 
When visiting the garden of Mr. John 
Holms, at Fourmakin, . Renfrewshire, 
during the past summer, I found the 
Gentlanella growdng and flow’ering w r ell be¬ 
tween the stones of a lwived pathway. 
Probably, in cases w’here no other method 
of success can be found, growing it in the 
irnved pathway may prove a solution of 
the problem. I find that firm planting and 
plenty of sun are desiderata which have 
' the best chance to secure good results. In 
one Scottish garden I know’, magnificent 
rows of G. acaulis, w’hich flow’er freely 
every season, are secured by running the 
garden roller over them at least once a 
year.—S. Aknott. 

The Portuguese Heath (Erica lusi- 
tanica).—I have planted this mostly in the 
full sun on a bank falling towards the 
south, and on that it has thriven w’ell and 
escaped death for twenty years. Only 
once being cut down ly frost. In 1893, it 
sprang up again as handsome as ever, so 


that w*e may take it as proved that over 
a large area in the south this beautiful 
bush is hardy. In valleys and cold flats, 
like those of Woking, it would, no doubt, 
perish ; and there is a limit to its growth 
in the north, save near the sea. I have 
lately been planting it in the shade of 
Pines w’ith a view to prolong the bloom, 
and am well pleased with a stock of 
Heaths, well-rooted plants from the 
Exeter nurseries of Messrs. Robert Veltch 
and So*n, and mention the fact as there 
are good stocks in many nurseries.—W., 
Sussex. 

Needless changes of plant names.—I 

have looked into Bean’s “ Trees and 
Shrubs” to find the native land of a 
tree in my garden and graced with fine 
colour, and was vexed at not finding it in 
its old place as a Rhus. Then, after some * 
trouble, I found it used to form a new 
genus. Is there any need for such a change, 
throwing all the old book references into 
confusion, and men’s minds, too? Writing 
to a friend about it he replies :— 

Sargent and others separate the 
Venetian Sumach (Cotinus) from Rhus 
because of the simple and undivided 
leaves as distinct from the pinnate or 
trifoliate ones of the others. It is a 
curious sort of disease, this name¬ 
changing, and it is said to get the upper 
hand so badly that, in the end, the 
ivatient becomes a good deal more con¬ 
cerned about the name of a plant than 
the plant Itself. 

Erinus alpinus.— This is a delightful 
little plant, growing only an Inch or tw ’0 
high, and very attractive in early summer. 
The leaves rise but little above the soil 
and from among them spring short stems 
l»ear]ng n numlier of purple flowers. 
There is also a white variety, and one 
termed roseus has nice rose blooms. It 
is an excellent wall plant, though a little 
difficult to establish in the crevices. A 
good plan Is to put a pinch of seed into 
the crevice with a bit of soil and Moss 
on the top to keep the seeds in i>osition. 
Small plants may, however, be jammed 
into the crevices and watered carefully 
until established. ‘Besides being at home 
on a wall it may be grown in chinks in 
the rock garden, in a paved path or in a 
moraine. It is best raised from seeds 
sown where the plants are to grow’. I 
know an old w’all which is decorated with 
thousands of plants of this delightful 
alpine.—S. A. 

Introducing good plants of northern 
regions. —It is good to read the remarks 
by “W.” upon the letter by “Subaltern, 
B.E.F.,” and I am sure many readers of 
Gardening will agree with what is said 
about the Royal Horticultural Society 
and its w’ork. “Futilities” is an excel¬ 
lent w*ord to describe much of what is 
being done at Wisle.v, where the funds of 
the Royal Horticultural Society are being 
dissipated in trials and investigations of 
no earthly use to horticulture. Of late 
years much of the work of the Society 
has been almost barren of results, and the 
sooner a return is made to more profit¬ 
able schemes the better. When the war 
conditions under which we are suffering 
are over it w’ould be well w’orth while for 
the Royal Horticultural Society to take 
up the suggestions in the note by “W.” 
and appoint one. or. mope .collectors. Of 
late the work of searching for new plants 
rnRNF L NA/FRCMTy 
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has been largely restricted to China and 
Thibet, and has been done mainly by pri¬ 
vate or business enterprise, assisted in 
one case (a policy of doubtful value) by 
a subsidy from the Society. Why should 
it not send out a collector to search for 
new plants for itself, afterwards distri¬ 
buting them among its Fellows? I am 
glad to see the criticisms on the trials 
of “ Beans, Carnations, Achilleas, and 
the like.” Such trials ate practically a 
waste of time, space, and money.—A. 

Caultherfa trioophylla. — Many people 
have a difficulty in growing this interest¬ 
ing little plant. I saw it lately in Mr. 
E. C. Buxton’s garden at Bettws-y-Coed 
thriving admirably in natural conditions. 
My specimen commenced to prosper from 
the very beginning, and is increasing 
rapidly. G. tricophylla should have a 
north or north-east aspect, so shaded that 
only a little afternoon sun at midsummer 
can reach it. A gentle slope towards the 
points mentioned is also desirable. The 
ground should be kept uniformly moist 
and cool by natural moisture, but drain¬ 
age must be good. The best compost is 
sandy peat Intermixed with a little finely- 
sifted leaf-mould. A most Important fea¬ 
ture in planting is the confining of the 
roots to a given space, allowing no more 
than an inch or so around the plant for 
expansion. This may be achieved by 
sinking stones round the bod to a depth 
of pbout 9 inches, so that when the plant 
is set in place it eventually becomes i>ot- 
bound. It must be placed rather deep, 
pressed in firmly, and if it loans some¬ 
what with the slope so much the better. 
Top-dressing with sandy ]>eat should be 
done In dry weather soon after planting 
(say, in May) and again in September 
and April. When once established, G. 
tricophylla may be increased by removing 
the little. underground runners w’hieh 
creep away from the base of the parent 
plant. The berries of this Gaultheria are 
very large and striking for the fragile 
2-inch or 3-lneh stems which bear them, 
and they appear as if enamelled with a 
beautiful clear porcelain-blue.—A. T. 
Johnson, North Wales. 

An old Apricot In Kent.— I thought it 
would Interest you to know that I have, 
growing up this .house, a very old Apri¬ 
cot-tree, which this year bore seven or 
eight Apricots. I do not know the age 
of this tree. The house was built before 
1570, and the tree is supposed to be 
nearly as old. The girth is 3 feet 2 inches, 
and continues that size some way up. I 
have lately been examining the branches, 
which are cracking and gumming badly. 

I should be so very grateful if you would 
advise me what to do for it. It has had 
no manure for years, neither has it been 
pruned. It throws up a great many 

suckers in a bed some distance off, whicli 
I, of course, remove. I have saved some 
of the others this year, and am hoping to 
perpetuate the wonderfully strong stock 
this old tree must come from. The : 
modern Apricot-tree seems to be so short¬ 
lived now. Would you recommend me to 
save suckers, too? I hope you will for¬ 
give me troubling you when I am sure 
you have so much eorresjKjndence ; but 
the tree really is very unique, and I 
should much like to show it to you if 
you were ever in this direction.—K. E. 
Maude, Broad Ford House, Kent. 

[You are the victim, like hundreds of 
others, of a disastrous mode of increasing 
a noble fruit on a tree (the Plum) of I 
another country, arising at a time when I 
the native home of the fruit was un- | 
known to us. We are trying to get the 
Apricot on its own roots by seed or 
layers, and also by grafting on the wild 
plant.— Ed.] / 1 
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FRUIT. 

APPLE GLORIA MUNDI. 

I agree with Mr. Bunyard, November 3rd, 
page 596, as to this Apple, which was 
forced on.to the public some years ago 
under the very stupid name of Monstrous 
Incomparable. Some extraordinarily fine 
fruits were exhibited before the Royal 
Horticultural Society's Fruit Committee, 
and I was one of the dupes who pur¬ 
chased trees under this very stupid name, 
only to find that they were nothing more 
nor less than the old and useless Gloria 
Mundi. This was some years ago. The 
trees made vigorous growth, and were, in 
consequence, lifted and transplanted, and 
as this treatment rarely failed to induce 
vigorous trees to fruit, I was very much 
disappointed when they did not crop. 
Consequently, I lifted them and planted 
them in another part of the garden and 
where the soil was somewhat drier and 
warmer. It is true that last year one of 
the number bore three or.four fine fruits. 
This year one bore two—one very fine in¬ 
deed, the other a medium-sized fruit. 
This is the entire crop since I planted the 
trees, and on looking closely into them I 
do not find, that they are likely to do 
better next year, as. so far as I can see, 
there are but few' fruit-buds. Supposing 
these trees produced a fair crop of fruit, 
are there not scores of better Apples which 
we can depend on? I think the varieties 
of Apples are firr too numerous, and that 
the nurseryman would he justified in re¬ 
ducing his list one half. The Apple 
above-mentioned should be the first to go, 
for it is quite useless, if my experience of 
it is typical. I have certainly not 
gathered one Apple i>er year per tree since 
they were planted. T. Arnold. 

The Gardens, Cirencester House, 
Cirencester. 

-This Apple has of late come in for 

much adverse comment, but I think if 
those who have spoken so disparagingly 
of its quality had seen the wonderful 
sj)eoimens so freely displayed in the prin¬ 
cipal winning collections at the recent 
fruit show of the Royal Horticultural 
Society they would have thought they 
were somewhat premature in their re¬ 
marks. Certainly as an exhibition 
variety this Apple has much to recom¬ 
mend it. It grow r s large enough, has a 
clear skin, and is of undoubted good 
shape.—S., in Garden. 

[The article by “ T. Arnold ” and the 
quote from The Garden sum up In a few 
words the value of this Apple, which is 
only grown to be looked at. ” S.” evi¬ 
dently favours Apples that are suitable 
for exhibition, as he makes no reference 
to the quality of Gloria Mundi, size, 
colour, and good shape only apiiealing to 
him. It would lie interesting to learn how, 
many trees w’ere gone over to .find the 
“ wonderful siieeimens so freely displayed 
in the principal winning collections” at 
the show referred to and the time spent 
in feeding and tending the trees.—P. T.] 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Spotted Pears. —I am sending you two 
Pears, the skin of which is badly diseased. 
The flavour of the Pear (the name of 
which I should.be glad to know’ as I have 
lost it) is very good, but the fruit does not 
keep. It always has a few spots, but 
never so had as this year. It has gener¬ 
ally been sprayed with caustic sodalin, but 
not last winter. I could give it either 
stable manure or poultry manure, or a 
mixture of both and leaf-mould. I do 
not think the roots have got into the 
gravel, as the gravel is 5 feet or 6 feet or 


more below the surface, and the tree bears 
well.—A. A. L. 

[The Pears are affected with the “ Brown 
Rot ” fungus (Selerotinia fructigenaj, 
This generally appears first on the leaves, 
and attacks the fruit afterwards. The 
trees should, when the leaves are first at¬ 
tacked, be sprayed with the fungicide 
known as Bordeaux Mixture two or three 
times at fortnightly Intervals, which pre¬ 
vents it from spreading. Your best course 
now is to spray with the above-named 
fungicide at full strength early in Febru¬ 
ary next, or just before the breaking of 
the buds, again at half or summer strength 
after the fruit has set and is swelling off, 
and once or twice afterwards, allowing a 
fortnight to elapse between each spraying. 
If, after this (w’hieh is hardly likely), the 
fungus should appear on the foliage, do not 
hesitate to spray again. By these means 
the fruit should be kept clean another 
season. Burn all affected fruits, the fallen 
leaves, and prunings at once, and keep the 
soil clean by cultivating it beneath the 
tree. You can obtain the mixture ready for 
dilution from any dealer in garden sun¬ 
dries. It Is difficult to name the fruits 
with any degree of certainty, as they are 
so decayed, but, judging by the flavour, it 
is the variety named Thompson’s, which is 
rather liable to be attacked by the above- 
named fungus.] 

Grapes without fire-heat. —I have this 
year grown Muscat of Alexandria, Madree- 
field Court. Lady Hutt, and Lady Downe’s 
Grapes entirely without fire-heat. I began 
cutting bunches of Madresfield Court and 
Muscat of Alexandria on August 6th. The 
temi>eratiire during the flowering period 
often dropped below 50 degs., but every 
advantage was taken of the sun’s heat, 
and the houses were closed and the tem¬ 
perature raised to 100 degs. on all possible 
occasions. The great range of tempera¬ 
ture did not seem to harm the Vines in the 
least, and they have remained free from 
mildew, thrips, and red spider. The 
bunches weigh from 2 lb. to 3 lb. each. 
The berries of Madresfield Court having 
started to crack, I have pierced the laterals 
to check the flow of sap to the bunches, 
and this has stopped the cracking to a 
large extent.— R. Hills, Kinloch Castle, 
Oban, in Gardeners ’ Chronicle. 

[7n the Royal Horticultural Society's 
Gardens at Chiswick in years gone by the 
Madresfield Court Grape used to be grow 
in an unheated orchard-house, and ripened 
to perfection, there being no sign's of 
cracking, which so often takes place. 
Madresfield Court is really an earln 
Grape, being best suited for early work, 
and requiring less heat than the Black 
Hamburgh .] 

Pot Strawberries. —All plants intended 
for early forcing will be best placed either 
in pits or frames, so that in the event of 
there being a heavy rainfall the plants 
can be adequately protected. In fine 
weather the lights may be drawn off in 
the day-time, but they are best put on at 
night and tilted so that free ventilation 
is ensured. By these means a thorough 
ripening of the crowns is rendered more 
certain.—A. W. 

The Walnut. —Walnut-trees are quite 
numerous in this part of Bedfordshire. 
The crop, too, this year has been very 
heavy; but, unfortunately, grey squirrels 
abound also, and have practically ruined 
the lot—except in a few instances where 
the gun has been used to scare or kill 
them . The trees were raided long before 
the fruit was matured, and holes bitten 
in the shells just large enough to secure 
the kernel. It was a sorry sight to pass 
under the trees and see such a nutritions 
article of food spoiled. There is no ques¬ 
tion about the grey squirrel being more 
destructive than tne brown one.—L. *• 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

PHILADELPHUS LEMOINEI 
PURPUREO-MACULATUS. 

This Mock Orange, a cross between a 
variety raised by Lemoine and known as 
Fantaisie and a white-flowered sort, is 
one of the most distinct of this beautiful 
family. In the summer of 1904 it was 
given a first-class certificate by the Royal 
Horticultural Society, this being w T ell de¬ 
served, not only for its own intrinsic merit, 
but also for the possi bill ties it opened up 
of quite a new race of these beautiful 
shrubs, whose blossoms hitherto had been 


is stated to be good for the Evergreen 
Magnolia. In the same note it is stated 
that this tree grows in swampy ground in 
North America, which is not, I should I 
think, the locality, where one would ex- J 
pect to find lime or lime rubbish. I 
always understood good loam mixed with 
peat and sand to be the best compost for i 
Magnolias. Can you please let me know 
whether lime is injurious to Magnolias, or 
whether it is of any benefit, or, in fact, 
whether it has any effect on their growth, 
either good or bad?—G. W. M., Tip¬ 
perary. 

[Magnolia grandIflora gives the most 
satisfactory results in soil that is fairly 
free from lime, and it is not advisable to 


also shows that they like soil which con¬ 
tains little or no lime. Although Mag¬ 
nolias like well-drained soil, they are also 
fond of moisture, provided it drains away 
well. That is the reason why they thrive 
so w'ell in the west and south-west coun¬ 
ties, where rain is prevalent and there is 
considerable mist during the night and 
early morning. The remarks made in the 
cutting from the Field regarding careful 
planting should be observed, for Magnolias 
are very impatient of root disturbance. 
Magnolias, particularly the evergreen 
species, re-establish themselves most satis¬ 
factorily when transplanted during late 
April or May.] 



Flowering shoot of Philadslphus Lemoinei piirpureo-maculatus • 


white or nearly so, while thexse of the 
variety figured have on each petal a dis¬ 
tinct blotch of purple-rose, due, in the first 
instance, to P. Coulteri, from Northern 
Mexico. This has a slight tinge of colour 
in the flowers, and has been employed by 
the hybridist to such good advantage that 
we now have a decidedly blotched variety 
in P. L. purpureo-maculatus, a flowering 
shoot of which we figure to-day from Mrs. 
Chambers’ interesting garden at Hasle- 
mere. * 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The Evergreen Magnolia (M. grandi- 
flora).—In a note tha t _ao nea red in The 
Field some years ago/1 j-pplbkh 
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add lime to the soil at planting time. Rut 
it is not absolutely essential that the 
ground in which Magnolias are planted 
should be quite free from lime. Although 
Magnolias may grow in quite damp soil in 
a state of Nature, it does not follow that 
they can be grown successfully in very wet 
soil here. In fact, the most satisfactory 
results are often obtained in well-drained, 
loamy soil to which peat or leaf-mould has | 
been added at planting time. This par- ; 
tiality for peat and leaf-mould is very 
noticeable in the case of plants that are j 
lifted from nursery quarters w T here peat | 
or leaf-mould has been used, for every 1 
piece of peat or mossy leaves will be found 
to be permeated with healthy roots. This 


The Yulan in Stafford. —I should be 
pleased if you could give me some facts 
about Magnolia conspicua:—(1) What do 
you consider a suitable place to plant it in 
—shady or otherwise? (2) Is it likely to 
bloom freely in Staffordshire?—W m. 
Howe. 

[You give us no idea of the atmospheric 
conditions which prevail in your neighbour¬ 
hood, as some parts of Staffordshire are by 
no means particularly favourable to plant 
life. Given a good locality it should, how¬ 
ever, succeed with you. With regard to 
the best position for it, and whether it 
should be in sun or shade, we should say 
certainly plant it in full sunshine, but, if 
l>ossible, so situated that !the early morn- 
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ing sun does not fall on it. The reason of 
this is that the flowers, being borne So 
early in the year, are liable to be caught 
by late spring frosts. This will disfigure 
them, but the damage done is much worse 
if the early morning sun shines on them 
when frozen than if they thaw gradually 
with the increasing rise of the day’s tem¬ 
perature. In situations where too bleak 
and cold the Yulan is often grown success¬ 
fully against a wall. We have no doubt 
that in a favourable locality this Magnolia 
will bloom well in the county of Staffs. It 
prefers a deep, loamy soil that is not 
parched up during the summer. If the 
loam is of a heavy nature some peat may 
be mixed with it.] 


The Pea-tree (Caragana arborescens).— 
In the Pea family there are many very 
useful shrubs which are quite hardy and 
suitable for planting under varied condi¬ 
tions, even in places where the soil is thin 
and poor. Caragana arborescens is of this 
number, for there are few places where it 
cannot be expected to thrive. A native of 
Siberia, it does not act in the same way as 
many shrubs from cold countries by com-~ 
mencing to grow very early here and 
having its young shoots crippled by late 
frosts, for its leaves do not develop before 
the middle of May. Under the most satis¬ 
factory conditions it sometimes grows 20 
feet high, but, as a rule, it matures at a 
height of 10 feet or 12 feet, bearing from 
the leaf-axils attractive yellow flowers 
during May and early June. In some in¬ 
stances it lias been planted with good effect 
on spoil heaps in colliery districts, and has 
also proved suitable for planting on sand 
dunes. When tried in such places very 
small plants ought to be put out or seeds 
sown in the iiositions the plants are to 
occupy.—D., S u rrey. 

Juglans 8ieboldlana.— This Walnut is 
worth growing for the sake of its flue 
foliage. In Japan it forms a moderate¬ 
sized tree 60 feet or 70 feet high. Here 
it appears as if it will develop a wide 
head at the expense of height, for it is 
difficult even by constant pruning of the 
branches to get it to add rapidly to its 
height. The fruits are produced in 
pendent spikes up to a foot in length, a 
dozen or so Nuts often appearing on a 
single spike. The Nuts are smaller than 
those of the common Walnut, and have 
thicker shells, moreover they are heart- 
shaped. The kernels are, however, sweet 
and wholesome. The male inflorescences 
are borne in pendent catkins a foot long. 
It is allied to the Manchurian Walnut, 
and is not easily recognised by the leaves, 
but J. mandshurica has oblong Nuts. It 
is advisable to provide a position 
sheltered from cold winds, for it com¬ 
mences to grow* early, and the young 
shoots are liable to injury from late 
frosts.—D., Surrey. 


Enkianthu8 campanulatus.— The genus 
Enkianthus belongs to the Erica family, 
and is represented in our gardens by a few 
species, all of which are summer-leafing. 
They are natives of the Himalaya, China, 
and Japan. E. campanulatus is one of the 
best for general cultivation, being quite 
hardy, except that in spring the young 
shoots are sometimes injured by late 
frosts. Khododendrons are a good indica¬ 
tion as to whether the soil is suitable for 
this plant, for where Rhododendrons thrive 
the various species of Enkianthus may be 
expected to succeed. E. campanulatus 
forms an erect bush 6 feet or so high, the 
leaves colouring brilliantly in autumn, 
various shades of red predominating. The 
bell-shaied flowers, yellowish, tipped with 
bright brown, are borne in racemes of a 
dozen or more alxmt the end of May. It 
is a native of Japan.—L>., Surrey. 
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. CHRYSANTHEMUM* 

NATURALLY GROWN CHRYSAN¬ 
THEMUMS. 

It is not everyone who has either the 
time or inclination to grow specimen 
Chrysanthemum blooms for exhibition. 
One does not see the true beauty of the 
flow’er thus; rather when the plants are 
cultivated in a more natural w r ay. In 
grow ing Chrysanthemums of what may be 
termed the exhibition typ6, the sole ob¬ 
ject in view is to obtain flowers at once 
of the largest size and as near as possible 
of the form that has been set up by the 
florist as an ideal one. In the cultivation 
of that class with which the present ob¬ 
servations deal, the aim is entirely dif¬ 
ferent; it is, in a word, the beauty and 
effectiveness of the plant as a whole rather 
than those of the individual flower. In 
growing this class of plants, it is of great 
importance that each should be clothed 
with foliage almost or quite to the base 
of its stems, and that while the shoots 
should be disposed and supported so as to 
secure sufficient symmetry of form, the 
stiff outlines and unwieldiness of the 
“ specimen ” plant of the exhibition 
should be as carefully avoided. With re¬ 
gard to the flowers themselves, the aim 
should be to obtain them large enough to 
show' the true and distinctive character of 
the variety, and yet in sufficient number 
to fully furnish the plant, thus avoiding 
the wasteful process which accrues from 
restricting the energies of the plant to the 
production of two or three flow’ers. 

It is questionable whether, by encourag¬ 
ing so exclusively as exhibitions do the 
big flower and the conventional specimen 
plant, the true interests of horticulture 
are furthered as much as would be done 
by adopting a system of culture that re¬ 
quires as much real gardening skill to ob¬ 
tain Uie best results, and which, from an 
artistic standpoint at least, are infinitely 
more pleasing. A. G. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Early inourved Chrysanthemums.— The 

huge, stiff, rounded blooms that have been 
the rage in the past have, perhaps, fewer 
admirers than of yore ; but I should think 
some varieties of the incurved form that 
give us flow’ers of medium size, and which 
are very neat, will always be valued. I 
refer more particularly to the white Mrs. 
G. Rundle, the primrose sport Mrs. G. 
Glenny, and the deeper coloured one, Mrs. 
Dixon. The sorts named have an ad¬ 
vantage in. flowering early and are usu¬ 
ally at their best during October. In the 
case of these the foliage is small and the 
growth wiry and stiff. They grow some¬ 
what tall, but produce side shoots 
readily, and therefore make bushes of a 
free - blooming nature. Following the 
“ Rundles,” as the above are sometimes 
termed, are H. W. Thorp and J. W. 
Streeter, the one white, the other straw- 
colour. These two appeal because of 
their neat, easily-grow’n blossoms and a 
dw’arf, bushy habit of growth. A bush 
carrying, say, twenty flowers makes a 
capital object. The first-named is speci¬ 
ally liked by market men, who find that 
incurved kinds travel well when cut.—H. 

Chrysanthemums—a useful type.— Few 
Chrysanthemums can compare with the 
variety Caprice du Printemps, or, rather, 
one should say the sorts similar to it in 
all save colour, and which have origi¬ 
nated from sports. We have only to ask 
for buff, red, crimson, lilac, purple, white, 
and yellow as a prefix to “Caprice” to 
get quite a collection in itself; and a 
useful one. The type is at its best quite 


early in November, and as to adaptability, 
it is by Itself. By rooting cuttings in 
autumn, hu^B, bushy specimens can bo 
obtained in a year. These early plants 
may be followed by rooting other cuttings 
up to April to provide in the latter case 
what we will term miniature examples in 
pots not more than 5 inches in diameter. 
These small specimens produce from ten 
to fifteen medium - sized blossoms on 
growths 18 inches high, pot and all. The 
growth of the type Is naturally bushy, 
with abundant, rather small foliage, up¬ 
right and firm—H. S. 


ROOK. ALPINE. BO* FERN, AND 
WATER GARDEN* 

PLANTING GENTIANA VERNA. 
One of the most constant causes of failure 
with Gentiana verna is probably that col¬ 
lected plants, with mutilated roots, are 
used, instead of pot-grown specimens, 
with all the roots intact. 

The best way to plant Gentiana verna 
is to prepare a bed for it at least 18 Indies 
deep, but better still 2 feet. The pocket 
or bed which is to contain the soil and the 
plants of G. verna should have all the 
original soil removed to this depth, re¬ 
placing with a special compost. I have 
seen and read of many special mixture* 
recommended. My own mixture is .simple, 
and I think as good as any. I use the 
best turfy loam I can procure, turf which 
has been stacked for a year or two and 
well rotted down. To this 1 add a large 
proportion of a coarse, sharp grit, which 
I procure from the north of England. 
This grit is the finest material I have 
ever come across for mixing with alpine 
IK>tting mixtures and special soil mixtures 
for choice alpines. It is a coarse, sharp 
grit-stone, broken to the size of Peas and 
a little larger. I know nothing like it for 
keeping the soil free, sweet, and oi>en. I 
also add a little lime in the form of broken 
mortar rubble or broken tufa. Having 
dug out the pocket and mixed the special 
soil, the obvious course would seem to be 
to fill the hole with the new soil, press 
hrmly, and then plant the Gentians with 
a trowel like any other plant; but it is 
not the best way, unless they happen to 
be collected plants—all top and little root. 
Pot-grown plants, well established, are 
what are needed for success. These 
should have roots a foot or 2 feet long, 
curled round and round the pot. Before 
planting I wash the roots free of all soil 
and sort the roots ont straight. To plant 
these now with an ordinary trowel and 
get the enormously long roots straight 
down in a perpendicular direction would 
be an uncommonly troublesome task. 
But having left the whole pocket or bed 
empty of soil, as I have suggested, it is a 
very simple matter to start a t one end of the 
hole and build In a wall of special soil 
from top to bottom, lay in a G. verna 
plant with its long, washed roots against 
this wall and to the very bottom of the 
hole, then add more soil, and build in 
more plants until the whole pocket is 
filled. 

Planted thus, Gentiana verna is pretty 
sure to take hold and flourish, for it is 
almost impervious to drought. Its fine 
roots go straight down, 1\ feet to 2 feel, 
through congenial soil, the whole way. A 
sod of collected G. verna, on the other 
hand, has a very i>oor chance of surviv¬ 
ing, even if planted in the choicest soil 
mixture. The usual collected sod seldom 
has roots more than a couple of inches 
long, or 3 inches at the outside. I believe 
hundreds of Gentiana verna plants die 
every year amid the most extravagantly 
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luxurious soils simply from the ^vaut of a 
few roots. 

1 attach more importance to using 
established ix>t plants with every root in¬ 
tact, and to washing out those roots to 
their full length and then planting them 
so that they go down perpendicularly to 
their full length in the soil, than I do to 
any particular soil mixture, though this 
also is worth taking some little trouble 
about. Clarence Elliott. 

Stevenage. 


A GENTIAN HAPPY. 

This is one of the bolder forms of the 
Gentianella (G. acaulis) which usually in 
my district perish in due time, especially in 
dry seasons. It is in fine vigour between 
sandstones in retaining wall, with hardly 
any soil between the stones, but plenty 
behind the wall, which the roots soon find. 
The plants were put in as the wall was 
being built (the best way), only a mere 
(lusting of earth over the roots. Any 
loose earth between the stones spoils all. 

Sussex. W. 


October, and seems indifferent to dirty 
weather. I planted out a colony of two or 
three dozen plants in a Yorkshire rock 
garden this summer. I gave them a bed 
of rich soil, such as I have described 
above, and in this they at once set to 
work to grow, and later to blossom. 1 
visited the garden again a week ago—on 
October 29th, to be precise—and found 
Gentiana sino-omata in full flower in spite 
of the fact that there had been several 
degrees of frost one night, and that a 
small rock pool a few yards away was 
sheeted with ice. The plant is easily pro¬ 
pagated by division.— Clarence Elliott, 
Stevenage. 


ROSES. 

THE FRUIT OF THE WILD' ROSES. 
If there is one character more than 
another which separates the wild Roses 
from their favoured cousins of the garden, 
it is that of producing fruit in abundance. 
Here the garden Roses have lost some- 


have also fruited profusely. R. spinosis- 
sima is the well-known Scotch Rose, and 
there are many varieties, differing much 
in the colour of the flowers, though in 
fruit the distinctions are hardly percep¬ 
tible, except for some differences in size 
and shape. The Scotch Rose has geogra¬ 
phical representatives elsewhere, R. rnyri- 
acantha in the Mediterranean region and 
R. altaica in Central Asia, and these are 
often regarded as varieties of R. spinosis- 
sin>a; but at the very least they are geo¬ 
graphical sub-species, the former markedly 
different in armature, and the latter with 
both flowers and fruit of quite double the 
size. R. altaica also has fruited very 
freely at Kew. Then we have the yellow-, 
flowered R. hispida, a distinct plant of 
unknown origin, and the so-called R. spi- 
nosissima lutea, probably a hybrid with 
R. lutea, and these also have black fruits, 
which have been produced freely. The 
Chinese R. Hugonis has most affinities 
with this group, though the fruits remain 
crimson for a considerable time, ulti- 



Crentian ifi sandstone retaining icall. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Centiana sino-ornata.—The more I see 
of this species, the more convinced I am 
that it is the most satisfactory and the 
most beautiful hardy alpine of recent 
introduction. I find it absolutely hardy 
and perennial, and quite easy to grow. I 
give it a bed of rather rich, moist soil, 
composed of turfy loam, with peat and 
leaf-mould added. In this it fairly 
ramps. It prefers a rather cool aspect, 
one sloping west rather than south or 
east. The flowers are almost as large as 
those of Gentiana acaulis, rather nar¬ 
rower in the trumjet, and in colour quite 
as intensively brilliant, though just a 
shade lighter. One of the most striking 
features about this exquisite Gentian, 
apart from its brilliant blue colouring, is 


the very distinct and attractive way in 
which the blossoms are striied on the out¬ 
side. Each flower has five pairs of 
double white lines running the length of 
the outside of the trumpet, and these con¬ 
spicuous stripes add greatly to the charm 
of an already brilliant flower. Gentiana 


sino-ornata flower 
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and 


thing, and during the autumn, at least, 
the interest is largely transferred to the 
wild collection, some of the bushes then 
being literally covered with masses of 
scarlet hips, our own familiar Dog Rose 
among the number. The wild Roses of 
the Kew collection have made a brilliant 
display this year, among the first to 
change colour being the Chinese Rose 
comeiensis, a comparatively recent intro¬ 
duction of the R. sericea group. Several 
bushes have fruited very profusely, and 
the hips, which include both orange- 
scarlet and blood-red varieties, cluster 
among the Fern-like foliage along the 
branches, and form most graceful objects. 
After remaining for a considerable time 
on the plant, they fall off while still quite 
fresh, and so profuse has 1xh*ii the crop 
that the ground beneath the bushes was 
oompletely littered with them. The‘Him¬ 
alayan Ii. sericea has much of the same 
character, but is a larger bush with fewer 
leaflets. The majority of the Roses have 
scarlet hips, but in the R. spinosissima 
group they are of a shining purple black, 
ultimately nearly jet black, and these 


| mately becoming purple-black.—R. A. 
1 Rolfe, in Garden. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Rambler Roses—the need for vigorous 
treatment. —It is generally admitted that 
Rambler Roses of the type of Dorothy 
Perkins have attained great popularity, 
chiefly owing to their free-flowering propen¬ 
sities ; but their season of blooming is a 
comparatively short one, and they throw 
up each season so many suckers that, un¬ 
less all old wood is cut away every year, 
such plants are apt to become more of a 
nuisance than an adornment. Everyone 
knows, who has grown these Roses, what 
a deal of wood has to be cut away from 
the base—wood so weak in growth, often 
through absence of light, that it is a mis¬ 
take to allow it to remain. Just as one 
cuts away all old Raspberry canes to give 
the current year’s wood a chance, so in 
like manner should the same treatment 
be meted out to Rambler Roses. Only 
wood produced this year should be allowed 
to remain for next year’s bloom, unless 
one wishes arches and pergolas to be 
loaded with a lot of weakly rubbish.— 
Woodbabtwiciq i i g i r d I from 
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GARDEN FOOD. 

THE LOGANBERRY. 

“ Mr. W. McG. ” refers (page 570) to a 
note of mine (page 531) in which I ques¬ 
tioned the correctness of his description of 
this fruit as “ trashy.” I hold no brief 
for the Logan, but, knowing it to be a most 
valuable and excellent fruit, thought it a 
pity that such statements should be 
allowed to pass unchallenged. This fruit 
has now been twenty years before the 
public in these islands, and the over¬ 
whelming majority of writers in your and 
other journals has agreed in commending 
it very highly. The shops and stores 
stock Loganberry jam and bottled pari 
passu with Strawberry, Raspberry, Plum, 
and other standard jams and preserves, 
proving, at any rate, the persistent public 
demand. Again, the lists of our nursery¬ 
men, so far as I know, without exception 
refer to this plant in terms which strongly 
recommend it to their customers, and one 
cannot assume they would do this in the 
case of a worthless article. At any rate, 
one would naturally turn to our Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture for an impartial and 
considered judgment. In Leaflet No. 79 
Revised, we have a page each devoted to 
the culture of the Raspberry and the 
Loganberry respectively. We find it 
stated that “ the Loganberry is much more 
vigorous than the Raspberry, the berries 
are larger and the yield is greater.” 
Further, that “ the fruit is excellent for 
bottling and makes excellent jam or 
tarts.” And, finally, the opinion is ex¬ 
pressed that ‘‘the fruit should be grown 
in every garden.” Thus, a fair summing 
up of the general verdict seems to be that 
the Loganberry is an excellent and popu¬ 
lar fruit, at once more vigorous and more 
productive than the Raspberry, and, as 
requiring little labour or attention, of 
special value in the present trying times. 

“Mr. W. McG.” questions the exist¬ 
ence of inferior forms of this plant. The 
fact is that the various methods of its pro¬ 
pagation have been frequently described 
in this and other journals, and that by 
seed has been condemned as resulting in 
the production of inferior forms. I had 
myself the misfortune to get hold of a few 
of this class from a certain source. They 
grew well, but the fruit was so ill- 
flavoured as to be worthless. As this 
fruit could very properly have been de¬ 
scribed as “ trashy,” it occurred to me as 
possible that herein lay the explanation 
of your correspondent’s surprising dictum. 
“ Mr. McG.” demurs to my suggestion 
that useful hints may be got from obser¬ 
vation of the growth of the wild Black¬ 
berry. Undoubtedly, the wise gardener 
will not betake him to the lanes to learn 
the technique of wall training; there are 
other points, however, such as questions 
of sodl, moisture, situation, 'and so on, 
on which I think they may supply useful 
object lessons. Charijcs V. Hickie. 

Shannon Lawn, Gliti, Go. Limerick. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Medlar jelly. — I should be greatly 
obliged if you could inform me the proper 
way to make Medlar jelly, and, in parti¬ 
cular, in what stage of ripeness or rotten¬ 
ness the fruit should be.—W. Bennett. 

[Take sufficient ripe Medlars —they 
need not be mellow, but must be quite 
ripe. Place in a preserving-pan with the 
I>eel of a Lemon and enough water to 
cover. Simmer very gently until the fruit 
is pulped. Pour the contents of the pan 
into a large sieve and allow the liquid to 
drain off gradually. Do not press the 
pulp through or the^elly will be cloudy. 


Measure the liquid, and allow f lb. of 
sugar for every pint. Pour the liquid 
into a clean pan and boil rapidly for thirty 
minutes, skimming off the scum if neces¬ 
sary. Heat the sugar in the oven and add 
to the contents of the pan. Stir until the 
sugar is dissolved, and continue boiling 
for ten minutes. Drop a little of the 
syrup on a plate to see if it sets. If hot, 
boil for a few minutes longer, or until 
the syrup jellies when cold. Pour the 
jelly into small glass jars and stand in a 
sunny window for several hours. The 
next day lay a round of white tissue paper 
dipped in the white of an egg on top of 
the jelly and cover with parchment paper 
in the usual way.] 

Pyrus Japonloa jelly. —Can you tell me 
if the fruits of Pyrus japonica and Pyrus 
Maulei are fit to use for making jelly ? I 
have a good quantity, and it seems a pity 
to throw them away if they are non- 
poisonous. Is there any ufee for Buck¬ 
thorn berries?—F. M. A. H. 

[Peel the fruits as thinly as i>ossible, 
throwing them into a basin of cold water 
to keep them from discolouring. Allow' 
for each pound of fruit three pints of cold 
water. Put the fruits into a preserving- 
pan, bring them quickly to the boll, and 
let them boil until quite soft. Strain the 
water from the fruit, pressing out the 
juice only. Weigh the water and allow a 
pound of the best cane sugar to each 
pound of water. Put the sugar and water 
into a clean preserving-pan and boil 
quickly, stirring constantly after the 
sugar is melted. When a little dropped 
on to a plate jellies, pour at once into hot 
jelly-moulds or gallipots. Cover while 
hot with white pasted paper, and store in 
the usual way. A nice jam can also be 
made of the fruits. For this they must 
be cored, allowing a pint of water to each 
pound of fruit, the water and fruit being 
weighed together. Allow', as for the jelly, 
a pound of sugar to each pound of fruit 
and water, then boil as for the jelly. We 
have never heard of any use for Buck¬ 
thorn berries.] 

Apples In Kent.— I have sent you a 
couple of my own Cox’s. 1 can wish 
nothing better than that many more 
people should over-rate them. There 
W'ould be a larger supply for those w r ho 
appreciate them. In Kent, where they 
are well grown, they do not eat Cox’s in 
October; middle of November is con¬ 
sidered their best time for eating. It is 
not a bad thing when judging an Apple to 
find out what the man w'lio has to get a 
living out of Apple growing plants. All 
round us the Apple-grow’ing men grow Cox’s 
in larger quantities than anything else, 
and they sell only too readily. Cox’s 
quite as good as mine are coming from 
Surrey at the present time as well as from 
Kent. English Apples vary in flavour 
according to the time of eating. I tried 
many different kinds at Bunyard’s Apple 
store one year in October and again in 
November, and found marked differences 
in American Mother, Cox’s, and Blenheim 
Orange between the two periods. Flavour 
in October was scarcely recognisable in 
Cox’s or Blenheim, but delicious in Novem¬ 
ber.— Sydney Spalding. 

Haricot Beans.— There is considerable 
doubt about our climate being Suitable for 
the growth and ripening of these; but if 
anyone cares to journey to Famham, 
Surrey, a first-rate crop can be seen, or 
could have been seen, growing on the ftirui 
of Messrs. S. Bide and Sons. Planted in 
the place of Hops, the Beans had taken 
possession of the wires and poles used for 
the Hops to a height of a dozen feet, the 
pods hanging thickly from top to bottom, 
the seeds in those low' down being 
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thoroughly ripened. The Haricot Bean 
may also be grown without stakes by 
stopping the growth. The firm above- 
mentioned has started with this useful 
article of food in no uncertain way, a 
space of 20 acres being devoted to it; and 
the crop, when gathered, will run into 
tons weight. That there will be a de¬ 
mand for these Beans one may be sum, 
not only for eating in the seed state, but 
as green pods, like the ordinary Runner 
Bean, the more so as seeds of the latter 
are likely to be scarce next spring.—S. 

Quality Apples.— Almost the only guides 
an inexperienced amateur has in his selec¬ 
tion of trees when planting are the 
opinion of the nurseryman and the 
aw'ards of the judges at shows. I ac¬ 
cepted these guides and found both a delu¬ 
sion and a snare, and have only ulti¬ 
mately come to a sound judgment by 
planting numerous varieties of cordon 
trees and deciding for myself which were 
the best kinds for the orchard. It is en¬ 
couraging to note that Mr. Bunyard’s 
quality list contains my most appreciated 
fruits, with the exception of The Houblon. 
which I think much the best of the Cox’.s 
Orange Pippin seedlings. It is more beau¬ 
tiful, crisper, and juicier than the parent, 
about the same size or a little larger, and 
a longer keeper. It cropped badly as n 
very young tree, but is improving with 
age.— F. S. Paul, Cloudeslee, Caldy, 
Ch€8hire, in Gardeti. 

The flavour of Potatoes.— Did anyone 
ever eat a really well-flavoured Potato 
from a cold, stiff soil? I never did. The 
soil explains the good flavour of Irish and 
Belgian Potatoes and the fine ones that 
come from the Lothians in Scotland, and 
that for long years have supplied London 
with its best Potatoes. It is vain and 
wasteful work trying to get eatable Pota¬ 
toes from cold, wet, or over rich soil. I 
mean to give up growing the Potato in 
my cold soil, beyond a small plot of the 
earlies in the warmest ground I have. 
Another mistake is growing it in shaded 
ground. Better buy the main supplies 
grown in the open field in soil that is free 
and well drained.—W., Sussex. 

Apple King of the Pippine. —I cannot 
agree with Mr. Chute, October 13, page 
554, that there are two distinct varieties 
of King of the Pippins. Many years ago 
I received a stock of what was called the 
late variety; but I was soon satisfied 
that there was no distinction, and all my 
exjK'rienee since proves that the variation 
is attributable to the stock on which the 
tree is worked, soil, and situation. There 
is not the least doubt that these factors 
will explain variation in many fruits and 
flow'ers. Mr. Chute must i>ossess either a 
marvellous soil or a peculiar palate if he 
praises the flavour of either Iitmaston 
Duchess Pear or Worcester Peanuain 
Apple. Mr. Gladstone is pleasant enough 
eating from the tree w’hen there are few 
competitors. As Worcester Pearuiain has 
realised wholesale 21s. and 24s. per bushel 
in Co vent Garden Market, w r e must con¬ 
clude that the fashions of the “mostly 
fools ” are useful to the commercial fruit¬ 
growers.— Will Tayuer. 

Carraway eeede for eeaeonlng.— I was 
lunching this week with a friend who has 
sojourned in many lands and brought 
back a number of w'eird recipes with her. 
She gave me a delicious stew' with a most 
unusually subtle flavour, and this I learnt 
from her came from Garraw'ay seeds, 
which she says she uses largely for fla¬ 
vouring meat dishes. It was so extremely 
good that it made me winder why we only 
use the little seeds over here for cakes 
when they are so good for a variety of 
other purposes .—Daily Mail. 

Original frem 
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NOTES AND REPLIES. 


C. Montana rubens is the best of all 
the new Chinese Clematises. Very like 
the old and well-known C. montana in 
habit, it can be distinguished by its 
reddish steins and red leaf veins. The 
flowers, reddish : purple in colour, are borne 
very freely in May. It is an excellent 
plant for placing at the foot of a small 
tree over which it can be allowed to 
ramble at will. 


C. Montana var. Wilsoni is another 
new variety of the old Mountain Clematis. 
It differs from the older plant in its large 
white flowers being 3 inches across and by 
its blooming in August instead of in 
spring. 


Gladioli. —The conns of these may now 
be lifted. It is better not to cut these 
over,. unless they are grown in small 
quantities,, but to lift them with the 
foliage so that they may be tied in 
bundles. The conns, when the foliage 
has ripened and been removed, can be 
stored along with the tubers of Dahlias. 
Similarly, the .tubers of Salvia patens 
should now be attended to. I have had 
plants of this out-of-doors over a series 
of ordinary winters with only slight pro¬ 
tection; but it is always safer to lift, at* 
any rate, a proportion of the roots. S. 
patens is easily raised from seeds sown 
in the early months of the year; but plants 
from cuttings always come into bloom 
earlier than seedlings.—W. McG. 


Clematis Armandi on house wall , 


den value. Some of them, unfortunately, 
are only reliable in those parts of the 
country where severe frosts are not ex¬ 
perienced, for although they grow well 
almost everywhere and live in many 
places through mild winters, a hard winter 
will probably kill them to the ground or 
even kill them outrigl 
however, that are 


means of cuttings inserted in light soil in 
a close frame during summer. The fol¬ 
lowing are all very attractive :— 

C. Armandi.— This is a very strong¬ 
growing evergreen plant reaching 30 feet 
high, bearing in May, or sometimes earlier, 
large clusters of white flowers along a 
considerable part of last year’s shoots. 
The flowers are each 2 inches or more 


The Caucasian Scabious (Scabiosa cau- 
casica).—This is one of the handsomest 
hardy perennials w r e possess, and one 
which should be grown by everyone, if 
only for the sake of its flowers for cut¬ 
ting, a use to which they are particularly 
well adapted, as they last a long time in 
w r ater, and their peculiar soft lilac-blue 
shade is charming. It grow r s from 1£ feet 
to 3 feet high, forming a spreading dense 
tuft, thriving well in any oi>en place in 
ordinary .garden soil. It is a plant that 
stands almost alone in its beauty and 
character, and makes a beautiful group, 
or it might be carefully associated with 
other suitable plants. It is a very 
vigorous grower.*’Spiral from 
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OUTDOOR PLANT** 

SOME NEW CHINESE CLEMATISES. 
Several very attractive species of 
Clematis have been introduced from China 
within the last twenty years, and sufficient 
time has now elapsed to allow of a fairly 
accurate estimate being formed of their gar¬ 


those are excellent for planting near the 
base of small trees or large bushes over 
which they may ramble at will, for 
Clematises are far moqe beautiful when 
grown in such a manner than when trained 
stiffly to w\all8 or trellises. They succeed 
in good loamy soil, giving specially good 
results in soil that contains a fair amount 
of chalk. Propagation can be effected by 


across. Unfortunately, it is not particu¬ 
larly hardy, although there are numerous 
gardens in the south of England where it 
gives excellent results. The accompany¬ 
ing illustration conveys an idea of the 
vigour of the plant. 

C. lasiandka is u late-flowering plant 
introduced in 1900. It is a native of both 
China and Japan, and grows into a large 
tangled mass sometimes 15 feet or 20 feet 
high. The flowers are each nearly 2 inches 
across, white, or sometimes heavily stained 
w r ith purple, and often about three are 
carried in a cluster. It flowers in October 
and is less decorative than the last-named. 
The leaves fall soon after the flowers fade. 


C. Rehderiana forms a very large 
tangled mass sometimes growing over 
20 feet high. It beOrs rather small, 
fragrant, yellow flow r ers in large clusters 
during July and August. Wild in Western 
China, it was introduced to France in 1898 
and to this country six years later. 

C. TANuuTicA is sometimes included as a 
variety of C. orientalis. It is wild in 
Central Asia, and w r as introduced to this 
country in 1898. It is perfectly hardy and 
is distinct from all other species by reason 
of its golden blossoms being much larger 
than those of other yellow r -flowered 
Clematises. Flow r ers are borne during the 
greater part of summer, and they are fol¬ 
lowed by large, hairy balls of seed. D. 

Surrey. 
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THE STORAGE OF POTATOES. 

(Concluded from page 609.) 

To make a clamp or pie. —Select the 
driest part of the ground. Mark out a 
strip 3 feet 6 inches wide and long enough 
to take the Potatoes to be stored. Having 
graded the Potatoes pile them in a heap 
with sides as upright as possible—in the 
shape of the letter A. Cover the sides and 
ends of the clamp with a layer of long 
Wheat-straw 4 inches in thickness, taking 
care that the lower ends of the straw are 
pressed close to the ground, for it is along 
the edge of the clamp that frost most often 
gets in. The long straw layer should 
reach almost to the top of the Potatoes. 
To keep the straw in place, throw a layer 
of earth along the lower edge of the clamp. 
In order to keep off rain, a covering of 
long straw (Wheat or Barley—not Oat 
straw) is placed over the ridge so that the 
ends overlap the straw at the sides. By 
this means any rain which falls will run 
down the outside and not into the clamp. 
The straw may be kept in position by 
means of a layer of earth 3 inches thick 
covering the sides from the base up to 
4 inches from the top of the ridge. At the 
approach of winter the clamp must be 
finished. This is done by covering the 
clamp,except along the middle of the ridge, 
with a thick coat of soil dug out from 
along the sides. As a result of the digging 
a drainage trench a foot or so wide and 
0 inches deep is formed. x\n outlet is cut 
in the trench to allow water collecting 
there to drain away. The earth is worked 
on the sides and ends with a spade, and 
is made firm and smooth as the clamping 
proceeds. A thickness of 6 inches of 
earth is quite sufficient to give protection 
against moderate frosts; but in very 
severe weather, such as that experienced 
last winter, even 12 inches may not be 
enough. It should be remembered, how¬ 
ever, that too much soil encourages the 
stored Potatoes to grow in the clamp. 
Finally put a thick layer of short litter 
along the ridge. For small lots, of one 
ton or less, the clamp may be made in the 
shape of a cone, with a round base, built 
up as high in the centre as the base 
allows, and well strawed with as straight 
straw as can be obtained. Unless, the 
clamp shows signs of giving way owing to 
the rotting of the tubers, it may be left 
undisturbed until February. It should 
then be opened and the Potatoes in¬ 
spected. If left longer they are likely to 
sprout vigorously, and in that case much 
of the goodness of the Potatoes will be 
lost. 


Storing seed Potatoes. —Every care 
should be taken to prevent the exposure 
of seed Potatoes to cold ; for even at a 
temperature not low enough to kill the 
tuber the eyes may be permanently 
injured. Scotch and Irish seed Potatoes 
give the largest yield. Yields almost, if 
not quite, as large are obtained from 
“once grown’’ Scotch or Irish seed, pro¬ 
vided the seed is from Scotch or Irish 
Potatoes grown for one year in a good 
Potato district—for example, Lincoln¬ 
shire, the Wisbech district of Cambridge¬ 
shire, and parts of Yorkshire. By “once 
grown ” Scotch or Irish seed is meant seed 
of Potatoes of Scotch or Irish origin 
grown for one year in this country. 
Because of the importance of obtaining 
seed not only true to name but also of 
known origin, growers should place their 
orders with firms of established reputa 
tion as soon as possible after they have 
decided upon their requirements for the 
coming year. 
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Lifting.— If it is intended to save 
tubers for seed the best course is to set 
apart a portion of the crop and to lift it 
before the tubers (ire fully ripe, for it is 
a well proved fact that immature tubers 
make the best sets. 

Selection of seed. —First earlies: Seed 
of first early varieties should consist of 
uniform, clean, ware sized tubers. The* 
selected tubers should be allowed to lie qn 
sacking or on the ground for a few days, 
and should be turned occasionally so that 
they become greened. By this means the 
keeping quality of the sets is improved. 
The tubers should then be placed “ crown 1 
end ” uppermost in shallow boxes or 
trays, or on shelves one layer deep, in a 
frost-proof, cool place, where they get as 
much ‘light and air as possible. Tubers 
so “ boxed ’’ develop two or three strong, 
green sprouts instead of a large number 
of weakly shoots, which they produce if 
they are .pitted or kept in the dark. Sets 
(seed) so treated need not be cut at plant¬ 
ing time nor need any of their sprouts be 
removed. 

Second earlies, main crop, and other 
varieties.— The seed of these varieties 
should also be selected at the time of lift¬ 
ing. The tubers need not be so large as 
in the case of the first earlies. Tubers 
about the size of a hen’s egg and of not 
less than 2 oz. in weight will make good 
seed, though, if required, larger tubers 
may also be used. Wherever it is pos¬ 
sible the seed should be placed two or 
three layers deep in boxes, and the boxes 
stored in a well-lit, airy, but frost-proof 
place, such as a shed, outhouse, or disused 
room of a dwelling-house. Where the 
quantity is too large for the seed to be 
treated in this manner, it must be clamped. 
When the clamp is opened in the spring, 
any sprouts which have been formed 
should be removed .—Food Production 
Leaflet No. 6. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Asparagus. —The plants of the per¬ 
manent beds, having completed their 
growth, no benefit is gained by allowing 
the stems to remain. The stems should, 
therefore, be cut down and burnt, so that 
the beds may be cleared of fallen leaves 
and other rubbish- The speediest and 
best way of clearing the Asparagus growth 
is to use a pair or hedge shears, and the 
rubbish should be burnt on the nearest 
vacant ground. Clear the beds of all 
weeds, and spread over the beds a little 
well-decayed farmyard manure, which 
should be covered with a little soil from 
the alleys. Leave the latter in a straight 
and tidy condition, and the beds will need 
no further attention until next spring. 
No kitchen-garden crop lends itself more 
readily to forcing than Asparagus, and 
few vegetables are more appreciated. 
The roots of Asparagus should never be 
exposed to the air a moment longer than 
is necessary. As soon as possible after 
they are taken up they should be placed 
in the position in which they are to be 
forced, covering them immediately with 
soil. If the roots have to be purchased 
and sent a distance, they should be care¬ 
fully packed in damp Moss. Directly they 
arrive they should be placed in position 
and covered. Just sufficient top and 
bottom heat should be provided to start 
the crowns into growth, either in a forcing 
house or on a bed of fermenting materials. 
The plants should be given a thorough 
watering, and in fine weather lie damped 
over tw'ice each day with tepid water.— 
F. W. G. 

French Beans. —A touch of frost having 
put an end to French Beans out-of-doors, 
an early opportunity will he taken of pre¬ 
paring the quarter for digging. It is 
always, I tfiink, better to get such plants 
out before they are frosted into pulp, 
when the clearing-off is more unpleasant. 
—Scot. 


Wart disease in Potatoes.— The note 
from Mr. Arnott, in Gardening of Octo¬ 
ber 13th, page 555, respecting wart 
disease is timely, and shows the need 
for all owners of old gardens where Pota¬ 
toes have been planted to well rough-dig 
the plots at once in order that frost ami 
air may have a chance of purifying the 
soil. In closed-in gardens, like the one 
alluded to, I would advocate using lime 
rather liberally, provided this can he 
spread on the ground early in the winter. 
My attention has been drawn to a pre¬ 
cisely similar case this autumn as that de¬ 
scribed by Mr. Arnott, where the disease 
affected a number of tubers, the result 
being that the crop has been condemned 
by the Board of Agriculture. In this par¬ 
ticular instance the garden also is an old 
one, surrounded by a hedge and smothered 
with worn-out fruit-trees and old peren¬ 
nials. What really is required is that 
most of the stuff should be grubbed up 
and burnt, the ground well trenched this 
winter, and a fresh start made next 
spring. Anything short of this, in my 
opinion, is useless, and it is the conclu¬ 
sion of the Board of Agriculture inspector, 
with whom I discussed the question a few 
weeks ago; indeed, he told me that the 
hulk of cases of wart disease was those 
on old and neglected gardens, and nothing 
less than a good fire did any good. Fn- 
foYtunately, it is a disease which spreads 
rapidly, and though one may l>e ever so 
careful in one’s ow T n garden, if a neigh¬ 
bour neglects to do what is wanted, 
disease soon gets a foothold. I should 
hesitate at planting anything on land in¬ 
fected with wait, disease. Cleanliness m 
a garden is an absolute necessity.— 
Townsman. 


Chicory. —As Lettuces and Endive be¬ 
come less plentiful, Chicory can be used 
X) make crood the deficiency. A slight 
imount of warmth only is necessary tor 
the forcing of this, the temperature of the 
Mushroom-house sufficing w^here such a 
structure exists. Failing this, the roots 
may be forced in a greenhouse under the 
stage. Boxes deep enough for the pots 
of roots to be stood inside or planted 
answer well for this purpose, the great 
thing being to exclude all light, otherwise 
the blanching of the tops will not be per¬ 
fect. I have also had good results before 
now by planting a dozen or so roots at a 
time in a sheltered position, covering 
them with a foot in depth of fine soil. 
Growth is less rapid, but the tops ob¬ 
tained are of a more robust nature. A. 
fresh relay of roots put in every ten or 
fourteen days gives a sufficient supply tor 
ordinary purposes.—A. W. 

Defoliating Brussels 8prouts.—I notice 
a good number of doubtless well-meaning 
people are busy stripping their Brussels 
Sprouts of the large leaves, some of which 
are yellow. This may give a tidy appear¬ 
ance to the plants, but it is well worth 
remembering that last year, when we ex¬ 
perienced most Arctic weather, plants 
which had been denuded of their foliage 
in this wav suffered very much, while 
those upon’which the leaves had been left 
furnished many good Sprouts by reason ot 
the protection the foliage afforded. 
not, under these circumstances, worth 
while to put up with the untidy appear¬ 
ance for a time, if one may ensure a good 
supply of Sprouts?— Woodbastwick. 

Late-sown - Beetroot should be lifted 
without delay. This is an important cron, 
and great care should be exercised while 
lifting the roots, so that not the slighte. 
scratching or breaking of the skin may 
take place. A cool, dry shed is the 
place to store Beet, and the position 
should be quite frost-proof.—F. W«b. 

Late Peas. —A severe frost will destroy 
the plants in one night; therefore, when 
it is evident that the night will be frosty, 
all the pods fit for picking will be gathered 
in the same afternoon. They will keep 
good for a considerable time if spread on 
in u cool shed.—F. W. C. 
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THE WEEK'S WOBK. 

OPEN-AIR GARDENING. 

In bloom November Gth. — Hardy Fuchsias 
(in variety). Ceanothus, Jasminum nudi- 
florum, Escallotiia montevidensis, Veroni¬ 
cas (in variety ), Hypericums , Lauru- 
stinus, Myrtle, Ericas (in variety), Men- 
ziesias, Andromeda polifolia, Choisya 
temata, Abelia rupestris, Osmanthus 
ilicifolius, Michaelmas Daisies (in 
variety ), Phygelius capensis, Pentslemons 
(in variety), Nepeta Mussini, Verbena 
venosa, Lobelia cardinalis , Oorydalis 
thalictrifolia, C. lutea, Mertensia echi- 
oides, Sedum spectabile, Meconopsis cam- 
brica, Salvia Greigi, S. azurea grandi- 
flora, Clematis (in variety), Roses, Pam¬ 
pas Grasses, Convolvulus mmiritanicus, 
Erigeron mucronatus, Androsace lanu¬ 
ginosa, Parochetus communis, dwarf 
Campanulas, Armeria Laucheana rosea, 
Linarias, Tufted Pansies (in variety ), 
Crocus speciosu8, Anemone coronaria, 
hardy Cyclamens, Sternbergia lutea. 

The week’s work.— The planting of 
Roses has been completed, and the beds 
mulched with manure from a spent Mush¬ 
room bed. Some large clumps of herba¬ 
ceous Pfeonies have been lifted, divided, 
and replanted. As the flowering season 
of these plants is rather short, it is well 
to mix with them other suitable plants 
that will bloom later. Tree Paeonies may 
be planted now as opportunities occur. 
The soil for these should be enriched with 
good fibrous loam, leaf-mould, and 
manure. The plants should be put into 
the soil rather deeply—that is, below the 
point where the graft was inserted. Any 
suckers that may subsequently appear 
must be pulled off. If plants on their 
own roots are procurable, these are much 
to be preferred. If after wet weather in 
spring severe frosts seem likely, it is ad¬ 
visable to give Tree Pteqnies slight pro¬ 
tection. The beds containing Christmas 
Roses have been cleared of weeds, the sur¬ 
face loosened, and a good mulch of de¬ 
cayed farmyard manure applied. A few 
of" the plants have been protected with 
handlights. These will flower by Christ¬ 
mas or early in the New Year, and the 
quality of tne blooms will be far superior 
to that of those which are unprotected. 
The borders containing Amaryllis Bella¬ 
donna have been cleaned, the surface-soil 
lightly forked up, and the bulbs top- 
dressed with good loam, a little lime 
rubble, and well-decayed manure. Notes 
have been made as to which of the 
Michaelmas Daisies are to be discarded 
and which retained. Many of the older 
varieties are worthless compared with cer¬ 
tain of the newer sorts, and as these are 
cheap, there is no reason wrhy inferior 
sorts should be retained. The beauty of 
these plants is often spoilt by allowing 
them to grow undisturbed for a number or 
years. To obtain the best results they 
should be dug up and replanted every 
seasoo, selecting only small pieces for re¬ 
setting, as each shoot will make a good 
specimen. Although most commonly 
grown in the mixed border, they are seen 
to better advantage in bold groups by 
themselves. 

The water garden. —There is much de¬ 
caying foliage that may be removed with 
advantage at this season. These remarks 
refer to plants growing by the water’s 
edge. The plumes of the Typhas and 
Phragmites communis retain their decora¬ 
tive value for some time, and should be 
allowed to remain. The water should be 
kept clear of leaves and other rubbish, 
and if it is intended to replant any Nym- 
phseas or other aquatics, their positions 
should be marked while the growth is on 
them, as afterwards it is often difficult 
to locate them. Any division or replant¬ 
ing of such as Astilbes, Senecios, Poly¬ 
gonums, etc., that grow so well by tne 
water’s edge, should now be carried out. 
The same remarks apply to Irises that 
thrive well in moirt^situations, jmcli as 
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Iris Ksempferii I. sibirica, and I. Pseud- 
acorus. F. W. Gallop. 

Lilford Hall Gardens, Ouhdle, Northants. 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 
Herbaceous borders.— The majority of 
the occupants having now passed out of 
bloom the plants should be cut down—not 
too close to the ground—and the borders 
made clean and tidy for the winter. If 
in need of a top-dressing of manure, this 
may be applied directly afterwards and be 
lightly pointed in, unless there are quan¬ 
tities of bulbs in the borders the where¬ 
abouts of which are not precisely known, 
in which case the pointing had better be 
deferred until later or when the growths 
appear above ground. As an extra quantity 
of manure is in the majority of instances 
now required for vegetable growing, in 
many cases, but little, if any, will be avail¬ 
able for the herbaceous borders; but shift 
can be made with old hotbed material, 
which, although not very rich, will answer 
the purpose, and serve in the case of heavy 
soils to render them both lighter and 
warmer. The same may be said of the 
garden refuse heap after it has been 
charred by fire and screened to rid it of 
stones and other foreign matter. In the 
event of neither being forthcoming, re¬ 
course must be had to artificial manures, 
of which basic slag ; which is cheap, will 
answer well if applied now. This can be 
used at the rate of from 2 oz. to 4 oz. per 
square yard, according to the necessities 
of the case. Bone-meal may also be used. 
This being slow in action, may be applied 
at the present time. Both this and basic 
slag should be dug in. If any alterations 
in regard to the disposition of any of the 
subjects in the border are necessary, or 
if new' plants are to be introduced, these 
matters should be attended to before 
manuring and digging take place. In the 
case of borders which have been in exist¬ 
ence for some, time and stand in need of 
l>eing replanted, the present is a good time 
to carry it out. In this case the soil 
should be well manured and thoroughly 
dug after lifting and laying in the plants 
for the time being in some copvenient 
spot. When replanting, use the* outside 
portions only and reject the worn-out in¬ 
side parts of such subjects as Phloxes, 
Golden Rods, Sunflowers in variety, and 
other things of a like nature. 

New borders. —The making of these 
should also be done now, so that the soil 
may have time t-o get settled before plant¬ 
ing takes place. The soil should be dug 
three spits deep, and where the subsoil is 
of an inferior quality it should, after hav¬ 
ing been loosened and manured, be left 
there. Garden refuse in an advanced 
stage of decomposition answers well for 
lightening and enriching the lower strata 
in such cases, and economises the use of 
manure of better quality. For heavy and 
clay loams, old mortar rubbish and 
charred refuse may wdth advantage be 
used to lender them less adhesive. This 
may be used in addition to manure. 

Michaelmas Daisies. —As soon as the 
late varieties have ceased flowering, all 
should be cut down, weeds hoed off, and 
the border made tidy. Nothing more will 
need to be done until February next, when 
the stools should be lifted, divided, and 
replanted. 

Rock garden. —A general clean-up is 
now necessary, after which any additions 
of new compost necessary and in other 
cases a top-dressing of suitable material 
may be afforded. Where strong-growing 
subjects have encroached on their neigh¬ 
bours, they must be curtailed by cutting 
round them and digging up the portions 
extending beyond their due limits. Addi¬ 
tional planting in the shape of new intro¬ 
ductions or choice subjects for the making 
good .of vacancies may also be done now. 

Protecting tender subjects. — Such 
shrubs and climbers as are not quite hardy 
enough to withstand the severity of our 


winters should be afforded adequate pro¬ 
tection in good time. Straw or bracken, 
held in place with mats or canvas, forms 
an effective protection, and looks as neat 
as anything if a little care is bestowed on 
the way the work is done. 

Outdoor Figs. —In many gardens it is 
necessary to protect the trees if a crop of 
fruit is desired. This is best afforded in 
the manner described in the preceding 
note. There is one advantage to be 
gained in this case which cannot often be 
effected with regard to shrubs, etc., which 
is that the branches can be detached from 
the wall and brought down near to the 
ground. This means that far less 
material is required for covering than 
would be the case if the branches are left 
in their original position. If it has not 
already been done, all partly-formed fruits 
should be pulled off, as these will only 
drop after the trees start into growth 
next season, and not swell to maturity as 
many fondly imagine they will if left. 

Morello Cherries.— Owing to the time 
and labour absorbed in the training, tying, 
or nailing, as the case may be, of Morellos, 
it is always good policy to get the work 
done, if possible, before too cold weather 
sets in, as it can then be carried out much 
more expeditiously. The pruning, which 
consists of cutting out as much of the old 
wood as can be spared or is desirable and 
thinning out as far as is neoe-ssary this 
season’s shoots, should, therefore, be 
attended to without further delay and the 
wall cleaned down afterwards if deemed 
necessary. Attention is drawn to this 
fact for the simple reason that the face 
of the wall on which Morellos are trained 
ofttimes, especially when the copings are 
not wide enough to shed rain-water clear 
of the trees, becomes overgrown with 
Moss. This, in addition to its being an 
eyesore, furnishes fine hibernating 
quarters for insects, and should for this 
reason alone be cleared away. A stiff 
bass or birch broom vigorously used will 
quickly accomplish this. The trees must, 
of course, be detached to enable it to be 
done, and before refastening them to the 
wall it is a good plan to well wash the 
latter with soap-suds fresh from the 
laundry. The hotter and the more 
vigorously this wash is applied, the more 
effectively will it accomplish its purpose. 
As regards the pruning, enough young 
shoots must be left to furnish the tree in 
all parts; but overcrowding must be 
avoided, the general rule being to leave 
sufficient so that when trained out they 
will stand about 4 inches apart. Shoots 
which have to be dispensed with should 
be cut clean out and not spurred, this 
being unnecessary, as the shoots retained 
in their entirety are, or should be, suffi¬ 
cient to supply an ample crop of fruit. 
When spurs are left they should always 
be cut away after they have fruited. 

Flower garden. —As the leaves are now 
fast being shed, an effort should be made 
to maintain- a semblance of tidiness by 
raking and sweeping them up as often as 
time and labour permit. Many of these 
are of little or no value to store away for 
hotbed making, etc., as they so quickly 
decay; but they oome in useful for adding 
to the manure for ground which is about 
to be dug up, especially if bastard-trench¬ 
ing is contemplated. For this purpose a 
large quantity can advantageously be dis¬ 
posed of. A. W. 

MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Pruning Vines. —In pruning young, 
vigorous Vines do not leave too much 
wood. They may be safely cut back to 
two good buds. In the rase of old Vines 
it is sometimes advisable not to prune 
quite so hard. If the Vines have been in¬ 
fested with insects, thoroughly wash and 
dress the rods with a strong solution of 
Gishurst compound. On the other hand, 
Vines which have not been infested with 
insects may be given a good washing, as 
nothing is gained by dressing where there 
Original frer 
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is nothing for the dressing to destroy. Of 
all the insects the Grape-grower has to 
contend with mealy-bug is most to be 
dreaded. I have found the following very 
safe and effectual (if used with care) for 
dressing Vine® badly infested with mealy¬ 
bug:—Three parts clay, a little water, 
and oue part fresh gas tar, thoroughly 
mixed and boiled together. The Vines 
should not be scraped, but all loose bark 
removed with the hand. When cold, 
apply the mixture with a paint-brush, 
rubbing it well into all the old wood, but 
taking great care not to touch the buds. 

Vines in late houses. —If the lateral 
and extension growths have not been re¬ 
moved, take them off at once, as they hold 
moisture and keep the sap in motion. Re¬ 
move the ripe foliage as it parts freely to 
the touch, out not before. In damp or 
foggy weather keep the front ventilators 
closed, and give a chink of air at the 
apex, w r ith just sufficient fire-heat to expel 
moisture. On bright days create a circu¬ 
lation of air by opening the top and 
bottom ventilators for a few* hours, warm¬ 
ing the pipes to set it in motion, and 
shutting up in time to prevent the tem¬ 
perature falling below' 45 degs. after the 
neat is turned off. All outside borders 
should be well covered with litter, and 
where the Grapes are required to hang 
until after Christmas lights or shutters 
should also be placed over the border. 

Outdoor Figs. —Except in favoured loca¬ 
lities and near the sea coast, Figs need 
a certain amount of protection during 
winter. The trees have, therefore, been 
detached, the branches tied into bundles, 
and brought down as near to the ground 
level as circumstances permit, prepara¬ 
tory to covering them with dry straw' and 
mats. 

Pot plants which are intended to re¬ 
main in the frame ground in the open 
should be plunged to their rims in ashes, 
so that there will be no danger of the 
frost breaking the pots. Mats or other 
covering material should l>e at hand ready 
to place on the unheated frames when 
frost seems imminent, and it is as well to 
place similar coverings on cold nights on 
the glass of heated frames. This is a 
lietter plan than increasing the amount of 
fire-heat. Water should be sparingly 
given to plants in cold frames. It is 
letter to keep the plants somewhat on 
the dry side, for when charged with mois¬ 
ture they are more readily affected by low 
temperatures. When water is required it 
should be applied on the mornings of fine 
days. 

Narolssl and Tulips potted for forcing 
will soon be sufficiently rooted for re¬ 
moval from the ash bed. They are then 
placed in cold frames and shaded with 
mats for a few days. They will be placed 
in gentle heat as required. Narcissi must 
not be subjected to a high temperature, 
or many will go blind, and any flowers 
they produce wnl be poor. 

Artichokes have been afforded protec¬ 
tion from frost by placing a good quan¬ 
tity of long litter around each clump, but 
taking care not to cover the plants over¬ 
head or they will soon decay. After¬ 
wards the ground between tne rows is 
dug and a good dressing of horse drop¬ 
pings applied. These plants are more fre¬ 
quently injured by cold, water-logged soil 
in winter than by frost, and they should 
not be planted in a low' or moist position 
if it can be avoided. 

Broocoli appears none too hardy this 
year, and before severe weather sets in it 
will be advisable to lay at least a por¬ 
tion of the plants on their sides to enable 
them to withstand severe frost. This is 
accomplished bv taking out a trench next 
to the end row' and turning over the plants 
so that their heads face north. The 
second row' is treated similarly, covering 
the stems of the first row with the soil 
taken out from the second trench. Make 
the plants quite firm in the ground, as 
they are very tender at the ooDars. The 
roots should not he disturbed mere than 
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is necessary to avoid a -severe check. 
Some covering material may be necessary 
during severe w'eather. Whatever is used 
should be as dry as possible, and removed 
directly the w'eather is mild again. 

Broad Beans. —A small sowing lias been 
made in a sheltered position where the 
soil is fairly well drained, for although 
this Bean delights in a heavy soil in 
summer, it is not advisable to sow in stiff 
land at this date. Germination is slow at 
this season, and many of the seeds would 
perish in very w r et conditions. For this 
sowing, dwarf, hardy varieties such as 
Beck’s Green Gem, Mazagan, and Dwarf 
Cluster are chosen, these being more suit¬ 
able than the taller-growing kinds. The 
seeds are sown in double rows, setting 
them alternately in the rows and allowing 
a distance of not less than 2 feet between 
the rows. When the plants appear above 
ground it will be necescsary to protect 
them from the ravages of slugs with a 
good dressing of soot and lime. A mulch 
of manure will be applied later to protect 
the roots from severe frosts. 

F. W. G. 


SCOTLAND. 

Fruit-trees on wall*.— With the excep¬ 
tion of late Pears, the crops have now' 
been cleared from the trees upon walls. 
It by no means follows, however, that the 
work is completed until pruning-time 
arrives. On walls, especially in the case 
of those which are protected by a coping, 
the soil in the neighbourhood of the trees 
ought to bo carefully inspected,' with a 
view to correcting any lack of moisture 
at the roots. If these are permitted at 
this season to get dry there will, beyond 
question, be danger of bud-dropping in 
spring. This is especially the case with 
stone fruit; and although the rainfall may 
have l>een excessive, yet it is w ise to make 
sure that the roots are not suffering from 
dryness near the wall. Any trees which 
may require it. should be thoroughly 
watered, this attention often making all 
the difference betw’een good and indifferent 
crops next season. It is not alw'ays pos¬ 
sible to avoid cropping the borders in the j 
immediate vicinity of wall trees; but, in | 
any case, no crop should be permitted 
within 5 feet or more of the wall. When 
the borders are l>eing dug it is customary 
to skin the surface of the alleys with a 
view' to burying seedling w'eeds as the i 
digging goes on. This practice cannot be 
complained of; but it should l>e remem¬ 
bered that when alleys are skinned year 
after year without a top-dressing of fresh 
soil being given the practice is bound to 
be prejudicial to the welfare of the trees. 
The alleys should be forked up and 
top-dressed every season, quite apart from 
mulching. It is* not, perhaps, always con¬ 
venient to attend to this; but the point 
is w'orth bearing in mind. 

Shrubberies. —While there is yet a cer¬ 
tain, though rather limited,• amount of 
bloom among shrubs, the main interest at 
present centres in the display of autumn- 
tinted foliage. This is particularly fine 
this season, Azaleas being among the most 
attractive. Maples, although there is not 
such a wide range of colour, are equally 
attractive, the pale lemon-tinted leaves of 
some varieties being particularly note- 
w'orthy. Cherries (Cerasus) of varieties 
are very handsome, so, too, are the leaves 
of the Dogw'ood (Cornus). Shrubs which 
I have not hitherto associated with those 
which are attractive by reason of their 
maturing foliage, hut which are just now 
very ornamental, are the Witch Hazels, 
especially Hamamelis virginica. The 
promise 1 of lorries continues to be very 
encouraging, those of some varieties of 
Holly already beginning to colour up. 
Cotoneaster frigida is heavily laden, and 
the berries are rapidly turning scarlet. 
As the attacks of bird's—at any rate, for 
some time—are not unduly severe, the 
display will be prolonged. Better than 
usual, and meriting mention, are the 
large heps of Rosa rugosa; but as black¬ 


birds are inordinately fond of these, their 
duration cannot be loug depended upon. 

Rock plants. —Some judgment is neces¬ 
sary in cleaning down rock work. On the 
one hand, there are plants which are bene¬ 
fited by the retention of withered growths 
and of fallen leaves, these being useful 
in keeping some of the more tender rock 

f riant® safe from frost. On the other 
land, it should l»e remembered that there 
is another class of plants which resent too 
much moisture, and at times decaving 
growths and fallen leaves are apt to hold 
rather too much wet. It is impossible to 
draw a hard-and-fast line as to what ought 
to be protected and w'hat may be more 
satisfactorily exposed. Local conditions, 
and, of course, the class of plants culti¬ 
vated, will in all instances be the most 
satisfactory guide, always bearing in 
mind that damp in our climate is more to 
be dreaded than frost. 

Pampas Grass. —Whatever may he the 
case elsewhere, a look round in the course 
of the week shows that the stately plume® 
of Pampas Grass are much behind their 
usual time. This is unfortunate, not 
only because their display is, perhaps, 
more effective at this time than at a later 
date, but because, in addition, when the 
weather has thoroughly broken down, the 
plumes are apt to be* knocked about by 
nigh winds and spoiled by rain or, w'hat is 
not unknown in early November, by an 
early snowfall. When cutting the inflor¬ 
escences, they ought to be taken with as 
great a length of stem as possible and hung 
up in a slightly heated and dry atmo¬ 
sphere for a time before being used in the 
house. 

Fruit-trees under glass. —Continue to 
keep the syringe or engine at work until 
the last leaf lias fallen. I think it is 
always better to let the foliage drop natur¬ 
ally than to hasten its fall by any means. 
1 have seen a Peach-house cleared of 
foliage in a very short time by burning 
sulphur in the house with doors and ven¬ 
tilators tightly closed. This was prac¬ 
tised by a very good fruit-grower under 
whom I worked five and twenty years ago, 
and in a place where early forcing was 
necessary. I never saw any evil results 
from this practice, but it never appeared 
to me to be quite a correct method to 
follow. As the leaves drop, clear them 
away, and ventilate very fully. There 
has of late been a lack of sun; but, never¬ 
theless, the wood is ripening up fairly 
well, and upon those trees from which the 
foliage has fallen buds are standing out 
in a very promising way. There must be 
no halting between two opinions now as 
to whether the borders require moisture. 
If there be the slightest doubt on the # 
matter, let them be watered. 

Chrysanthemums. —Perhaps owing in a 
measure to the cool w eather w'hich was ex¬ 
perienced for two months or more before 
Chrysanthemums were housed, the plants 
have a particularly healthy look, and the 
foliage nas l>een retained to the rim of 
the pots. This, while of no great material 
moment, makes the plants more attractive 
in appearance. Since housing, two light 
vaporisiugs have been given, not that 
they w'ere needed, but as a measure of 
precaution. Although the plants were 
grown on a hard and, apparently, im¬ 
pervious bottom, worms have been trouble¬ 
some in a few pots, but these have been 
got rid of by watering with lime-water. 
A little heat combined with free ventila¬ 
tion is needful at this time in order to 
counteract damp. 

Work out-of-doors has been impossible, 
rain having fallen almost incessantly 
through the w’eek. A® rats and other 
vermin now begin to draw in from the 
fields, some trapping and poisoning have 
l>een done. Poisoning is very effective; 
but 1 think that trapping, if persisted in, 
is more likely to scare rats away. Unless 
poisoning is in very careful hands, acci¬ 
dents to poultry, domestic animals, ana 
pets are apt to occur. W. MoGuffoo. 
Balmae Garden*, Kirkcudbright. 
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among those of outstanding merit. A big 
eentife was formed of some three dozen 
magnificent fruits of Peasgood’s Nonsuch, 
other notable sorts including Allington 
Pippin, Coronation (very attractive in 
crimson and gold), and Brownlee’s Russet, 
Throughout the fruits were characterised 
by specimens practically free from 
blemish. A capital dish of Apple Orange 
Pippin was sent by Mr. A. Bayley, Revel- 
stoke, Slough, the fruits said to have 
been taken from a 100 years old tree. 
The flavour is sweet, the fruit Juicy, the 
general character being midway between 
Cox’s Orange Pippin and Blenheim 
Orange. 

A complete Jist of the plants certificated 
and medals awarded will be found in our 
advertisement pages. 



Bees. —“ B. R. H.” is doing good service 
in keeping bees to the front in Gardening. 
The great point in keeping bees is not to 
keep them at all unless we can keep them 
well. For this reason I do not keep bees 
myself at present, having no time to look 
after them properly. They require unre¬ 
mitting vigilance, not necessarily a lot of 
time, and the chief reason is their un¬ 
fortunate tendency to disease; but for 
which it Would be all plain sailing. 
Disease means constant vigilance. It can 
be kept under if we have time. I used 
to obtain 120 lb. of clover honey per hive 
when I kept bees in a more suitable dis¬ 
trict than I now r reside in. Wind is the 
great enemy of bees in exposed districts, 
especially in early spring, when they are 
few in number, and losses of individuals 
tell. I consider the pure British bee the 
best all-round for Britain, being good 
tempered, and specially adapted to the 
climate; but it is difficult to get this ex¬ 
cellent bee in these days,of mongrel blood. 
Our bees have been ruined by fore'gn im¬ 
portations, which do well for a time only. 
Bee-keeping has been largely destroyed 
owing to too much zeal iu getting recruits 
regardless of their adaptability. Result- 
negligence in their apiaries and the ruin 
of more careful bee-keeiiers. I have de¬ 
rived the highest enjoyment from bees 
and bee-keeping. I recommend the pur¬ 
suit to all who are fit for it, and they ate 
not extra numerous. Flat-topped roofs 
covered with zinc are the most useful, 
and when of my design, the most beau¬ 
tiful, I think. They are splendid for 
placing hives and supers on and for work¬ 
tables in the apiary. I kept bees for 
■twenty years on and off.—W. J. Farmer. 

Isle of Wight Bee disease _In 1914 I 

had nine stocks of bees. In 1915 they 
all died of the disease. I went through 
the hives and left them as they were, not 
even brushing them out. I closed up the 
entrances, but in the top of one a small 
hole was left, and I saw bees coming and 
going, concluding they were robbers. In 
about a week, however, I opened the hive, 
and found a big stock busy on the ola 
comb, which was crossed anyway. I 
covered and left them, thinking they 
would not last long. Next year I had a 
swarm, and cast. I gave away one stock 
early this year to a friend, who had lost 
forty-five. The two stocks gave me three 
swarms, and I have taken 90 lb. of honey 
from two crates of shallow frames. They 
are all in the hives and on the comb where 
the original bees were, and I have not 
treated them in any way.—C. S. Dean. 


“The English Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds."— Nev> Edition, Utk, revised, with deooriptione 
if mU the beat plant*, trass, mud akrubt, their <ndtvrt and 
mmmgtmmU, iUuatrattd on wood. Cloth, medium Soo, li*.; 
foot /too, u*. td. Of mU Boo kmUtr * or from the offiM 
of Ga*dkcih« XuuarfATNO, «, Lincoln trim* Field*, 
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Keeping Marguerites (N .).—These are 
often lifted from the open before frosts 
come, but if you cannot secure a good ball 
of soil around the roots they often fail to 
survive. Water any plants you may 
think of lifting both before and after lift¬ 
ing, pot them carefully, and shade for a 
time. Then w’hen established they may 
be stood with Pelargoniums during the 
winter in a house with a temperature of 
about 45 degs. Do not over-water during 
the winter, and in the spring, if all goes 
well, they will soon produce plenty of cut¬ 
tings, which can be rooted in the same way 
as Geraniums, etc. 

Keeping Salvia patens (M. S.). —The 
plants should be lifted from the open 
ground, and after the soil ha® been well 
shaken off the roots be placed in fine dry 
soil in a greenhouse or in a cold-frame, 
and protected in such a wav that frost 
does not reach them. In this way the 
roots keep better than when dried and put 
away in sand or on a shelf. If your 
plants are in pots they should be cut down 
and be stood under a greenhouse stage 
till March. These, if brought into the 
light early in the year, will start into 
growth and the young shoots make fine 
cuttings, which may be planted out in 
spring. 

Lifting and storing Gladioli ( M . S : ).— 
Early lifting is, we think, very injurious, 
for so long as the foliage is green the 
bulbs are gaining in size and weight. 
Lift the bulbs carefully with a fork, cut 
off the tops a few’ inches from the bulb, 
and place in flat baskets, which should be 
carried to a cool underground cellar and 
spread on the cool floor. In this position 
they are as moist and cool as in the open 
ground, and at the same time are quite 
safe from frost. 

bioot bbfubb. 

Ignoramus. —l,Good Lettuces for stand¬ 
ing the winter are Hicks’ Hardy White Cos, 
Bath Cos, and, in Cabbage kinds, Stan- 
sted Park. 2, Celery should be earthed 
up gradually. 3, Syringe the plants with 
Quassia extract once or twice a week 
from the time the plants are put out, see¬ 
ing to it that both sides of the leaves are 
wetted. Dustings of lime and soot are 
also good. If the attack is not very 
severe, then hand-picking may be tried. 

- Penny .— You cannot buy the seeds. 

You must procure plants from one of the 

specialists in Dahlias.- C. II. Hud yuan. 

—No; if the Almond flowers well, we 
should hesitate to spoil its beauty in the 
spring bv planting a Rose against it. 
The Rose would lie better if allowed to 
ramble through an evergreen tree, like a 
Holly, the foliage of the Holly forming a 
good background to the Rose blooms. - 
Anxious .—Dickson and Robinson, Cathe¬ 
dral-street, Manchester.- E. Thompson. 

—See reply to “ E. P. S. and W. R.,” 
re “Pears cracked,” in our issue of 

October 20th, page 576.- Chas. Louch 

—Take the barrels to the trees, and pack 
the fruit carefully into them, being careful 
to reject any bruised fruits that may lie 
found. Before fastening down the heads, 
the barrels should l>e left open for a tmie 
to prevent sweating. Put some paper 
inside the barrel to prevent the fruits com¬ 
ing into co ntact with the rough wood. j 

MAXES OF PI*AMTS AMD FRUITS. 

Names of plants.— M. W. B. — 1, Tte 

Guernsey Lily (Nerine sarnien&is); 4 , 

Spinea sp.,^ please send when in blooiq. 
_ Q . C. D .—Omphalodes linifolia. 

Names Of fruits. —Robert Dempster .— 
Lemon Pippin; 2, Blenheim Orang^, 

gathered before its time. Yes, all the 
Apples you mention are worth growing, 

and should do well with you.- Rev. P. 

Filleul. —1, Cannot name from such poor, 
diseased specimens as you send us; 2, 
Beurr6 Clairgeau; 3 and 4, Specimens lrf- 
a ufficie nt. It is very unfair to send sucq 


hard, unripe fruits. Naming from good 
specimens is at times very difficult, but 

from such as you send us impossible.-_ 

Sarratt .—Pear: Not Princess, but- Fon- 

dante d’Automne. - A. Loflhomt. — 

Apples: 1, Specimen insufficient; 2, 
Northern Greening; 3, Specimen insuffi¬ 
cient; 4, Looks like Betty Geeson; 5, 
Pear Beurre Hardy; 6, Belle Julie* 7, 
Specimen insufficient. When sending 
fruit for name, kindly read our ruleR.—I 
R. Scholes. —Apple: 17, Sturmer ; 13, Not 
recognised' 43, Not recognised. It is 
very unfair to send such unripe, poor 

specimens.- M. Goddard. —Apples: 1, 

Golden Noble; 2, Blenheim Orange; 3, 

Ribston: 4, Bramley’s Seedling.- 

I. H. W. —Peons: 1, So far as may be 
judged from the squashed specimen, is 
Duchesse d’AngouIeme; 2, Doyenne du 
Comice. Apples: 1, Sturmer Pippin; 2, 

Not recognised.- Hampshire. —Apples: 

Small King of Tompkins Co.; 2, Waltham 
Abbey Seedling; 3, Not recognised; 4, 

Christmas Pearmain.- Bulge. —The two 

Pears you send are quite distinct, the 
green one being Glou MorceaUj the other 
Beurre Superfin. There are evidently two 

varieties on the fcree.- F. H. D.— 

Pears: 1, Brown Beurre; 2, Specimens 
insufficient; 3, Beurre oe Jonghe, we 
think; should like to see later in the 

season.- Rose. —Apples: 1 and 2, Not 

recognised; 3, Allen’s Everlasting. When 
sending fruit for name, please read our 

Rules to Correspondents.- A. Cox.— 

Apples: 1, Alfriston; 2, Lane’s Prince 

Albert; 3, Bramley’s; 4, French Crab.- 

C. L. S. —Pears: 1, Marie Louise; 2, 
Beurre Bose; 3, Catillac (stewing); *4, 
Forelle or Trout Pear, a very good speci¬ 
men.- R. W. —1, Cox’s Orange; 2, 

Sturmer; 3, Ribston; 4, Blenheim Orange. 

- OBITUARY, 

WORTHINGTON G. SMITH. 

It is with deep regret we have to an¬ 
nounce the death at Dunstable, on Octo¬ 
ber 27th, at the age of 82, of Mr. Worth¬ 
ington G. Smith. His knowledge of fungi 
was well known, and in days gone by we 
have sent many sivecjmens to him to be 
named, which he always cheerfully did, 
and at the ssune time added a little note 
as to the species submitted to him. For 
many years his face was familiar at the 
meetings of the Royal Horticultural 
Society. In 1907 he was awarded the 
Veiteli Memorial Medal in Gold, and in 
1902 was granted a Civil List ]tension of 
£50 in consideration of his “ services to 
archaeology and botanical illustration.” 
lie loaves two sons and one daughter. 


LIST OF AWARDS AT THE R.H.S. 
MEETING 0N_N0V. 6 f 1917. 

ORCHID COMMITTEE, 
First-class Certificate. 

Cattleya Astron (The Dell var.), from Mr. J. Schill, The 
Dell, Englefield Green. 

Awards of Merit. 

Sophro T ftslio-Cattleya (Bryndir var.), from Dr. M. 
Lacroze, Roehampton Lane. 8.W.; Brasso-Cattleva Dit- 
trichiana (Ansoldo’s var.), from Mr. J. Ansold, Bo* 
Bank, Mumbles, Glamorgan ; Miltonia Venus (var. rasrin- 
ator), from Messrs. Charlesworth and Co., Haywards 
Heath. 

Medals. 

Silver Flora.— Messrs. Armstrong and Brown, Tun¬ 
bridge Wells. 

Silver Bankrian. — Messrs. Charlesworth and Co.; 
Messrs. Sander and Son, St. Albans; Mr. O. F. Waters, 
Baleombe, 8ussex. 

FLORAL COMMITTEE. 

Awards of Merit. 

Chrysanthemum Crusader, from Messrs. Ix»we and 
Shawyer, Uxbridge; Chrysanthemum Alec Harvey, from 
Mr. H. J. Jones, Ltd., Lewisham ; Chrysanthemum General 
Petain, from Messrs. Wells and Co., Ltd., Merstham; 
Chrysanthemum Donald, from Messrs. Wells. 

Medals. 

Silver Flora. — Messrs. Allwood Bros., Hayward* 
Heath, for Carnations. 

Silver Bankhian —Messrs. H. B. May and Son*, for 
Ferns and greenhouse plants; Messrs. Piper, lAd., for 
berried shrulis; Mr. G. Iteuthe, Keston, Kent, for Nerines. 

Bronze Flora.— Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., EnileJd, 
for Carnations. 

FRUIT OOMMITTBB. 

Medal. 

8ilvbr GiLTiKNiuHTi an.—M essrs. Caunell and Sons, 
Eynsford.ifor collection of Apples. . _ . 

SSHILVBR Kniohtian.—T he Alliance Vegetable Co., fo 
desiocated Potato ei 
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NOTES OP THE WEEK. 


Rose General MoArthur.— What a fine 
autumn Rose this is. I have just cut a 
handsome lot of blooms with long, clean 
stems, and beautiful scent. We have no 
other to equal it at the present time.— 
F. W. Gallop, Lilford Hall Gardens , 
Oundle, Northants. 

Berberle Wilson©.— This is a charming 
habdted shrub for the rock garden, both 
for its foliage and for its bright berries in 
the autumn. Cuttings taken with a heel 
in the summer strike quite readily in pure 
sand. I noticed the plants at Kew had no 
berries this autumn, though I believe last 
year they were full.—W. O. 

Wild Apricot seed from China.— I have 

written to Mr. Carson and asked him to 
get some more Apricot seed, and to divide 
them and send them by two mails. That 
should ensure one of the packets reaching 
you. The mails are very irregular. One 
of my letters posted at Newchwang on 
July 31st did not reach me till October 
22nd; the other posted at Newchwang on 
August 6th reached me on September 19th. 
I think it is just possible the Apricot seed 
may yet turn up.—J. W. 

The Purple Vetoh (Ylcia Craoca).—This 
wilding,' very common in fence and copse, 
is a graceful twiner and of very good 
colour. It has crept up a garden fence 
made for Clematis, separating itself from 
the weeds, and is as beautiful a Pea-flower 
as any that comes to us across the sea. It 
is frequent near me in the crowd of wild 
things, and yet I like it on the garden 
fence or trellis, where it grows taller. Its 
purple flowers grace the summer Grass 
over a vast- region of the northern world 
and N. Africa, too.—W., Sussex. 

Plumbago Larpent©.— This has been 
very good this autumn, several large 
clumps established in a high rock wall 
having been full of bloom for a consider¬ 
able period. The foliage, too, has been 
very well coloured, and the plant is as 
valuable for this as for its flowers. It 
seems to do better In a wall than any¬ 
where, and certainly looks* very well and 
brightens up the wall when there is not 
very much else in flower. It does not seem 
at all particular as to soil 90 long as it is 
well drained.—N. L. 

Ullum regale. —In reply to Mr. A. T. 
Johnson, who inquires about the treat¬ 
ment of this Lily, I recommend him to 
plant it in good loam with lime or old 
mortar added and a little leaf-mould. As 
a stimulant the bulbs greatly benefit by a 
dressing of wood ashes. In our westgjff] 
climate it seems to like all the sun it Tan 
get; but I do not think it advisable to 
expose it to parching at the roots. It has 
done better here in the open than in par¬ 
tial shade.— Herbert Maxwell, Mon- 
rtith. 


seasonable times In this particular bed, in 
which the plants do better than I remem¬ 
ber to have seen them elsewhere.—W. 
McG., Balmae. 

Anemone eylveetris —This is, as usual, 
giving a good deal of late blossom, many 
flowers, both 6f the single and double 
forms, being out at the beginning of 
November. It Is a favourite species of 
mine, and seems to be of easy culture and 
of neat habit, but with a tendency to 
spread beyond Its allotted space rather 
too rapidly. I grow it mostly in full sun, 
where it seems quite happy, but it also 
does well in partial shade. It is quite In¬ 
different as regards soil with me, some 
plants growing In ordinary leafy loam, 
and others in a gritty, limy mixture.— 
N. L. 

Helxlne Solleroll (page 608).—This has 
been frequently recommended as a 
carpeting plant for hardy bulbs outdoors. 
It will pull through many winters, but is 
not absolutely hardy. After growing it 
for three or four years without any injury 
it may collapse in an unusually wet or 
frosty season. It makes quite a pretty 
and interesting carpeter, and spreads well 
outside; but, as you remark, the flowers 
are insignificant. Were it only a little 
hardier it would form one of the prettiest 
and best of the dwarf green carpeterR. 
It is, however, better adapted for growing 
under glass, although not often seen under 
such conditions.— S. Arnott. 

Chelranthus alplnus.— This suffered very 
badly last winter, and in many rock 
gardens was killed. My plants on the 
level suffered very badly, but those in a 
rock wall came through, although they 
were cut right back by the frost, and, con¬ 
sequently, did not bloom. It is in my 
opinion such an indispensable plant for 
the rock garden that it is worth giving it 
a good place where it is somewhat 
sheltered and can get its roots into a dry, 
gritty soil. By the way, what a fondness 
snails have for this plant; when I go 
round with a lamp at night to capture 
slugs and snails, there are sure to be some 
of the latter on the Wallflower.—N. L. 

Iris stylosa In North Lfcntfon.— 1 This 
beautiful Iris commenced flowering here 
in North London on October 1st, and has 
been throwing up its dainty blossoms ever 
since. Last winter it hardly flowered at 
all, the numerous buds which formed 
being all cut off by the severe weather. 
In the previous winter, however, it started 
flowering in the early part of November, 
and went right-on with very few breaks 
into the following April. The plants 
which are now in bloom are grown in a 
raised border of very sandy soil at the 
foot of a heated greenhouse, this per¬ 
haps accounting for their early flowering. 
The white form Is not showing any 
flowers at present.—W. O. 


PTImula denticulata In bloom.— PaseiE 
a bed of Primula denticulata to-dh 
(October 22nd) I noticed a head in fu 
bloom. The stem was not, however, moi 
than a couple of inches in height, but tt 
colour was clear and distinct. A close 
inspection showed that other plants wei 
well advanced toward flowering. It is noi 
however, uncommon to find blooms of I 
denticulata or of P. A. ^ashmc^ianai afciUr 
Digitized by \Jj\J V] <L 


The Rose of Sharon not flowering.— 

There is, indeed, no more beautiful late- 
flowering shrub than .some of its varie¬ 
ties ; but Mr. Beckett’s statement that it 
will succeed “ in almost any soil or loca¬ 
lity ” must be accepted with reserve, for, 
alas! it delays its display too late for the 
generality of Scottish gardens. It mav 
be coaxed forward by training it against 
( a sunny brick wall; but that is almost 
an indignity for a plant that is as hardy 


as a Box bush. It is one of the peculiari¬ 
ties of our north-western coast climate 
that, although growth is often more for¬ 
ward in February and March than it is 
in the southern and midland counties, it 
invariably lags behind them after mid¬ 
summer, as much as three we^ks or a 
month.— Herbert Maxwell, in Gardeners* 
Chronicle. 

[It does not flower in high , cool ground 
in Sussex. I had to gel rid of a group of 
the best single sort as the flowers never 
opened. The Rose of Sharon does well in 
warm soil and valleys .— Ed.] 

The field Elm a danger.- This tree 
when near a house or frequented walks 
is better cut down. It is not a native 
tree, and the worst we plant. A line 
near my house, notwithstanding some op¬ 
position from tree-lovers, I am going to cut 
down, as I And they shade my garden, 
and may prove a danger. I find these 
words in Bean’s “Trees and Shrubs” :— 

This Elm has an unfortunate pro¬ 
pensity in age of dropping its limbs, 
which snap off without any warning. 
This usually happens oji still even¬ 
ings in late summer or early autumn, 
when the trees are still in full leaf. 

It is also liable to occur during heavy 
rain following a period of heat and 
drought. The breaking is supposed 
to be due to a rush of sap to the ex¬ 
tremities of the branches, causing cell 
tension and a sudden Increase of 
weight. This habit makes the Elm a 
very unsuitable tree to plant in 
crowded thoroughfares.—W., Sussex. 

Rubus Clraldianus.— Of the various 
Brambles with ornamental bark and 
attractive in the garden during late 
autumn and winter, R. Giraldianus is one 
of the most conspicuous. It is a native of 
China, and was introduced ten years ago. 
Although it has l>een in cultivation for 
such a short /time, it has become fairly 
well known, for Its distinct appearance 
soon gained if many admirers. When 
planted in fa.irly good, loamy soil, it 
grows about 8 feet high, at which height 
the main branches bend over and break 
into many fine and long branch lets, which 
assume a pendulous habit and eventually 
sweep the ground. The colour of the bark 
is white, the stems being as conspicuous 
as those of R. biflorus, which at one time 
wns recognised as the best of the white- 
harked Brambles. The flowers »re small 
and of no merit, while the black fruits 
have nothing to commend them. As is the 
case with other kinds of Rubus, propa¬ 
gation is easily effected by pegging the 
points of the branches into the ground. 
Roots are soon formed. By detaching 
these rooted sections vigorous plants are 
obta ned at once.—D., Surrey, 

English names of plants.—I am afraid 
that If we followed “ S. K.’s” advice and 
discarded what he calls “Latin rig¬ 
maroles " (page 601) we should be landed 
In considerable confusion. 1 have given 
more time than perhaps I ought to the 
care of hardy plants, but I have to con¬ 
fess ignorance of what species is indi¬ 
cated by “ 8. K.” as “ the Japanese 
Stoned-op." is there only one Stonecrop 
in Japan? Again, there are several 
species of Anemone in Greece; it does not 
lend to precision to appropriate the term 
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“Greek Windflower” exclusively to A. 
blanda. Precision is indispensable to 
every science. Horticulture is just as 
truly a science as botany, hence the neces¬ 
sity for employing a dead language— i.e., 
a language that has ceased to change— 
for classification and identification. For 
instance, there are thirty-seven species of 
Salvia enumerated in the Kew Hand List 
for 1902, and I daresay a dozen new 
species have been introduced since that 
was printed. Of these, only six appear 
to possess recognised English titles, and I 
am not sure if I consulted “ S. K.” 
about the cultivation of Jupiter’s Distaff, 
which is given as the popular name of S. 
glutinosa, that he would know what I 
was talking about.— Herbert Maxwell, 
Monreith. 

Viburnum betullfollum. — There are 
several very beautiful fruiting shrubs 
among the numerous Viburnums that have 
been received from China during the pre¬ 
sent century, the subject of this note being 
one of the number. It is a strong-growing 
shrub, 8 feet or 10 feet high, with dark 
green leaves in shape like those of the 
Birch. The flowers, white, and borne in 
flat heads 4 Inches or so across during 
early June, are followed by a profusion of 
oval fruits, which are bright red when 
ripe, and last in good condition for at 
least two months from early September. 
It was introduced by Mr. E. H. Wilson in 
1901 and is a valuable addition to the 
garden, particularly for its autumn 
beauty. As is the case with many other 
Viburnums, it succeeds in ordinary garden 
soil and gives practically no trouble once 
it Is established. It must, however, be 
given plenty of room, for plants that have 
to be severely pruned to keep them within 
bounds lose the natural grace which is so 
great an asset to many of our best shrubs. 
Where a position can be found for a large 
group of this and other ornamental-fruit¬ 
ing Viburnums, it is well worth trying, 
while single plants or small groups in 
shrubberies or about the outskirts of plan¬ 
tations have also much to commend them. 
As it can be increased from cuttings In 
summer and by seeds, a considerable stock 
of plants can be raised In a short time.— 
D., Surrey. 

Two attraotlve Maples. — Among the 
Maples there are many that are very 
beautiful in autumn by reason of the bright 
tints assumed by their leaves. The so- 
called Japanese Maples, varieties of Acer 
palmatum and A. japonicum, are well-, 
known examples, for they are usually in¬ 
cluded amongst the brightest shrubs of the 
garden in autumn, but there are others, 
which, though less well known, are quite 
as beautiful. Of these, two specially 
worthy of notice are A. capillipes and A. 
nlkoense. The former was first brought to 
notice by Professor Sargent, of the Arnold 
Arboretum, who discovered It while 
travelling in Japan in 1892. In Japan It 
grows about 30 feet high, and will pro¬ 
bably reach the same height here. It is 
peculiar in having greenish-brown bark 
striped with silver in the same way as the 
Moose Wood (Acer pennsylvanicum). The 
leaves are reddish when young and scarlet 
and orange in autumn, a tree making a 
conspicuous object in the landscape from 
a considerable distance. A. nikoense is 
also a native of Japan. It was introduced 
to this country in 1881, and is curious by 
reason of its intensely hairy young shoots 
and leaves. The leaves in autumn put on 
an orange-scarlet hue. In Japan it forms 
a medium-sized tree up to 50 feet or so 
high. Here it seems inclined to branch 
early in life and to form a comparatively 
low tree with a bushy head. Both trees 
are quite hardy.-rDT; Surrey. \ , 
Digitizes by VjjQ't 'QIC 
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PEACHES ON WALLS IN SCOTLAND. 
Mr. Gallop’s article on Peaches at LI1- 
ford (October 20th, p. 560) ought to lead to 
the wider planting of these and Nectarines 
on walls in the Midlands and North of 
England, where conditions are favourable 
to their growth. There seems to be an 
impression among fruit-growers that they 
can only be grown under glass. Mr. 
Gallop’s article should disabuse their 
minds of this idea. Not only in the Mid¬ 
lands and northern districts, but beyond 
the Tweed Peaches may be grown upon 
walls, and fruit of first-rate flavour, 
colour, and size can be produced. As a 
matter of fact, outdoor Peaches and 
Nectarines have been staged at exhibitions 
in September, which have, from these gar¬ 
dens, beaten those from late Peach-houses 
and from orchard-houses. Mr. Gallop’s 
cultural directions sum up what is re¬ 
quired by the trees, and are equally ap¬ 
plicable to their needs in Scotland, and 
intending planters may be referred to the 
issue of October 20th. It may be said, 
however, that in Scotland there is, at 
times, a difficulty in getting the wood 
matured, but only in unfavourable seasons, 
as in an average year it ripens up quite 
well, even if at a rather late date. Here 
there is not grown such a wide selection as 
at Lilford, but I can, with all confidence, 
i-ecommend four of the varieties named. 
Hale’s Early, of course, is very well 
adapted for walls in climates resembling 
that of the Stewartry, and it ripens ac¬ 
cording to the season, from August 11th to 
21st. The first is the earliest, the second 
the latest, date in my notebooks. Stirling 
Castle produces excellent crops of fine 
fruits early in September. I quite agree 
with all that is said in respect of Dymond 
as a fruit, but it requires a favourable 
season to finish it properly in our climate. 
During the present year lack of sun while 
the fruits were large and handsome pre¬ 
vented them from attaining to the full 
flavour which is characteristic of this fine 
Peach. Dr. Hogg I have seen doing well 
so far north as Midlothian. 

Mr. Gallop’s omission of Royal George 
as an outdoor Peach rather surprises me. 
In my estimation it is one of the very best 
for the puri>ose under notice, and it suc¬ 
ceeds so well here that, were I tied to one 
variety, that variety would be Royal 
George. It may, perhaps, be inferred that, 
as it is not mentioned in Mr. Gallop’s list, 
mildew is apt to attack it, for I am aware 
in some districts this pest is likely to spoil 
the chances of the variety out of doors. 
Here, however, mildew gives no concern, 
except when a tree becomes old, worn out, 
and, consequently, less able to resist 
disease. With regard to 

Nectarines the question is different. I 
would not, unless the climate were especi¬ 
ally favourable, recommend anyone to 
plant them. At best these are a precari¬ 
ous crop, and only finish well In a very 
fine autumn. Nectarines, if picked before 
they are ripe, do not mellow in the way 
which a Peach does, the fruits shrivelling 
and having a ioor appearance. I have 
had, however, a moderate amount of suc¬ 
cess with Lord Napier, Goldoni, Stanwick 
Elruge, and Humboldt, which, when the 
season is favourable and when {here is 
plenty of sun, do well in the open. 

W. McGuffog. 

Balmae , Kirkcudbright. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Fruit oatftlogues. —Many nurserymen 
give lists of the best Apples, but even in 
these lists some are included that are not 


of the highest quality. I should like to 
see a special list in which all fruits that 
were really first-class in quality were in¬ 
cluded, regardless of their cropping 
powers, for there are many persons not 
familiar with the varieties who are led 
to plant sorts that are not at all of the 
high class they require, and who are dis¬ 
appointed when the trees fruit. It can 
hardly matter to a nurseryman whether 
he sells a man a Cox’s Orange tree or a 
Worcester Pearmain; but it does matter 
to the purchaser very materially Indeed 
who does not want to grow any inferior 
fruit in his frequently limited garden. 
One can always buy the less good Apples 
in the shops, but to obtain some of the 
best is impossible unless we grow them 
ourselves. Why class a Grab amongst 
first-class sorts because it crops well? 
Many very good Apples are omitted from 
recent catalogues. I admit that it must 
be awkward for a nurseryman to grow 
an infinite number of varieties; buL, all 
(he same I think that some of the very 
choice old . varieties, such as the old 
Golden Pippin, ought to have a place, or, 
at any rate, they should be among the 
sorts listed of which grafts can be sup¬ 
plied. Many nurseries have a large 
variety of fruits not listed or described 
of which the public would, if they were 
aware, be glad to have grafts.—W. J. 
Farmer. 

Pruning wall fruit-trees.— This should 
be commenced directly the leaves are off 
the trees, completing as much of it as pos¬ 
sible before the bad weather sets In. It 
Is much better in every respect that prun¬ 
ing should be done now than left until the 
spring, although in cases where disbud¬ 
ding and pinching were properly attended 
to in the summer but little pruning will 
be required now. When pruning wall 
trees, attention must be given to the mode 
of bearing of the different kinds. Some 
sorts bear almost exclusively on the young 
wood of the past year, as the Morello 
Cherry, Fig, Peach, and Nectarine, 
while others bear on spurs attached to 
the old wood, as seen in Sweet Cherries, 
Apricots, Plums, Pears, and Apples; but, 
again, there are exceptions, some kinds 
bearing on both sorts of wood. Sweet 
Cherries require a totally different method 
of pruning from that practised with the 
Morello. These fruit on spurs formed on 
the older wood. In the case of trees that 
were properly attended to during the sum¬ 
mer very little pruning is now necessary. 
If large branches are cut out or the knife 
used unnecessarily, gumming will most 
likely cause considerable damage. In the 
case of trees which have not yet filled 
their allotted space some of the young 
wood should be nailed or tied in. The 
trees should be unfastened and cleaned, 
taking care not to damage the fruit spurs 
during the cleaning.—F. W. G. 

The Quince. —The Quince is a much 
neglected fruit, the catalogues of the 
nurserymen relegating it to a back place, 
and in most instances the names or per¬ 
haps only two varieties are given, with 
little or no description; and where more 
varieties are named, they are quite hare 
of any description of their nature. The 
Quince is excellent as a flavouring agent 
in Apple pies, and makes excellent jam or 
marmalade; while the beet sate for its 
growth is a damp position. I have seen 
it do well on a dry, sunny Cornish hill¬ 
side in Grass, so it is evident that it is a 
very accommodating subject, and it is 
also beautiful in flower. May I suggest to 
our nurserymen that it would probably 
pay them to spare a little more space to 
making this fruit more popular. There 
ought to l>e at least one good variety in 
every garden. I do not know the variety 
called Champion, but have had a good re¬ 
port of it.—W»j J. Farmer. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

NEILLIA TORREYI. 

The Neilllas are closely allied to the 
Spirieas, several of them growing into 
large bushes 8 feet or more high. They 
are natives of North America and China 
and the Himalaya, the N. American species 
being better known than those from Asia. 
N. Torreyi is a native of Colorado, where 
it grows in the Rocky Mountains, forming 
a small bush 2 feet to 3 feet high, thus 
differing widely from other American 
species, such as N. capitata and N. opuli- 
folia, which attain a height of 8 feet or 
10 feet with a similar spread. N. Torreyi 
forms slender, erect stems clothed with 
three-lobed leaves, and bears heads of 
white, pink-tinged flowers during May, 
each flower-head being about 1 inch across. 

D. 


THE HARDY GREEN BRIERS 
(Smilax). 

Very little is known in gardens of this 
family of climbing shrubs, for they are 


followed by red fruits. It is a strong¬ 
growing plant at least 8 feet high, but is 
not very hardy, and is only really suitable 
for the warmer parts of the country. 

S. Bona-nox (Stretchberry) is a strong 
plant forming a tangled mass 10 feet or 
more high and as far across. The leaves 
vary a good deal in size and shape, and 
they may be evergreen or deciduous, 
according to the season. It is closely re¬ 
lated to and similar in many respects to 

S. rotundifolia (Hone Brier), also from 
Eastern North America. The latter is a 
very strong-growing plant, climbing and 
covering trees up to 30 feet or 40 feet in 
height. The prickles on * the stems of S. 
rotundifolia are not so strong as those of 
S. Bona-nox, but in both cases the berries 
are blue-black. 

S. China (China root) is a Chinese and 
Japanese summer-leafing plant, with 
rather large, roundish leaves and red 
fruit. The branches bear few spines. 

S. hispida (Hag Brier) is distinguished 
by its branches being armed with stiff 
bristles, amongst which are a few stout 
spines, and by its large, rather bright- 


dent therein, I tried many plants in my 
small garden, w’hich, however, had per¬ 
haps be better described as a G feet border 
around three sides of a courtyard. Many 
failures, as might be expected, resulted 
from the different experiments. Seeing 
some fine clumps of this Fatsia in Batter¬ 
sea Park, I w r a’s led to try it, and found 
that it thrived remarkably welL After 
a time it flowered each autumn. A 
curious feature was that every year, as 
soon as the new leaves were pushed up, 
they were infested by dark - coloured, 
almost black, aphides. This necessitated 
syringing with paraffin emulsion, of which 
one application was sufficient for the 
season. Olearia Haasti, mentioned by 
Sir Herbert Maxwell, did not do so well. 
Possibly, the situation was too close and 
damp for it. Next to the Fatsia, the 
most satisfactory evergreen was the com¬ 
mon Aucuba. Euonymus japonicus held 
its own well, but was every year so badly 
attacked by caterpillars, w r hich destroyed 
its beauty, that the plants were ulti¬ 
mately destroyed. Vinca minor held its 
own remarkably ■well. Of large-growing, 



Neillia Torreyi in Mrs. Chambers' garden at Haslemcre. 


rarely grown outside botanic gardens, yet 
there are certain positions in which they 
can be used, as once established they con¬ 
tinue to grow vigorously for many years, 
and give little or no trouble. For plant¬ 
ing where an informal fence is required 
the stronger species have distinct ad¬ 
vantages, for a dense growth of the 
tangled and often thorny branches is as 
difficult to penetrate as a thick growth of 
Brambles. Moreover, they can be used 
on pergolas and trellises, for covering low 
walls or for planting over the upturned 
butts of trees. Although they have no 
claim to flower-beauty, their dark, glossy 
leaves are attractive. Loamy soil suits 
them well, and they can be increased by 
division of the clumps. The plants spread 
by means of creeping stems. 

The species may be either evergreen or 
summer-leafing, and the following are a 
few of the more noteworthy hardy 
sorts 

S. aspera (Rough Bindweed) is an ever¬ 
green from the Mediterranean region and 
Canary Islands. It forms a dense mass of 
spiny stems clothed with variously shaped, 
rich green leaves. The-gneeni sh flowers a re i 
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green, deciduous leaves. As in most other 
instances, the flowers are greenish-yellow. 
The fruits in this case are blue-black. A 
native of South Canada and the Eastern 
and Central United States, it is very 
hardy here, and one of the best for 
general planting. 

S. laurifolia is an evergreen from the 
South-eastern United States with rich 
glossy leaves and black fruit. It is not 
very hardy, but forms a handsome plant 
when at its best. 

In addition to the species mentioned 
above there are several others, such as S. 
excelsa, S. glauca, S. Sieboldi, and S. 
Walteri, which are available, but those to 
which attention has been directed are 
sufficient to meet the requirements of most 
gardens. D. 

Surrey. 


TREES AND SHRUBS FOR TOWN 
PLANTING. 

I was pleased to see Sir Herbert Max¬ 
well, page 557, recommend Fatsia japonica 
(Aralia Sieboldi) as a desirable evergreen 
for London. Being for many years a resi- 


sumrner-leafing shrubs, I am surprised 
that more use is not made of the common 
Fig, for it thrives well in London, and, 
when clothed with its large, handsome- 
lobed leaves, forms a very striking sum¬ 
mer feature. Among summer - leafing 
trees the Catalpa is worthy of mention, 
as some old examples are to be found in 
London. In the case of evergreens, the 
sooty deposit, which is of a greasy nature, 
is quite impervious to syringing, and can 
only be removed by sponging with soft 
soap and warm water. Not only are the 
smoke and grime of London injurious to 
plant life of all kinds, but the close and 
confined atmosphere militates against the 
successful culture of plants in general.— 
_K. R. W. 

IMPROVEMENTS IN SHRUBBERIES. 
Lawns and shrubberies are the two de¬ 
partments in gardens likely to receive the 
least attention in these times of labour 
shortage, but, so far as the latter are 
concerned, it may be an occasional hour 
can be spared to effect a little improve¬ 
ment w r here this may be required. It is, 
unfortunately, the ca^e iu.th# majority of 
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gardens that at the time of planting 
shrubberies, either from a question of 
cheapness or a lack of knowledge of the 
best things, a host of indifferent plants 
in the way of common Laurels, Privets, 
Snowberrles, and the like, was used in 
the proportion of ten to one of high-class 
flowering shrubs; and the many being of 
gross habit have quite crowded out their 
weaker and better neighbours. I am 
aware the rooting out of the indifferent 
stuff is a long and tedious business; but 
even small patches so cleared and re¬ 
planted will prove an incentive to further 
endeavours. It is very seldom that the 
value of the best shrubs is so fully demon¬ 
strated as In the year now drawing to a 
close; there was a wonderful display of 
flower through the spring months, and 
now at the time of writing the majority 
of the berry-bearing plants is loaded with 
fruit. Although the greater part of the 
best-flowering shrubs is summer-leafing, 
and, consequently, has rather a bare as¬ 
pect through the winter, it is possible to 
relieve this by a judicious use of the best 
evergreens without having recourse to 
the things above noted. Some of them 
are rather, tender, and should only be 
used In the more favourable situations; 
but others, like Arbutus Unedo, some of 
the Berberis and EscaHonlas, the Sweet 
Bay, Kalinias, Laurustinus, and Choisya, 
can be relied on to come fairly well 
through the majority of winters; and in 
the case of Ceanothus, the greater part of 
the foliage that is on w'ell-ripened wood 
will be left intaot. The main difficulty 
when clearing away hungry things, like 
common Laurel and Privet, to make room 
for better plants is that the soil is 
thoroughly exhausted and must be re¬ 
newed throughout, which in these days is 
rather a long, and it may be a somewhat 
expensive, business, the possibility of this 
prompting the suggestion that it might be 
advisable only to undertake a small area 
each season. E. B. S. 

Hardwick . 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Fatsia Japonlea.— This is known by 
several names, for, in addition to the one 
heading this note, it is sometimes called 
Aralia japonica and Aralia Sieboldl. 
F. japonica was introduced in 1838. It is 
a native of Japan and grows into a large, 
wide-spreading bush at least 15 feet high, 
each branch being terminated by a large 
head of handsome, dark, evergreen leaves 
which are fan-shaped, borne on long 
stalks, and each a foot or so across. In 
October and November large, erect, 
creamy-white panicles of flowers are pro¬ 
duced, these being sometimes followed by 
clusters of black, Ivy-like fruits. The 
contrast between the dark green foliage 
and white inflorescences is very striking. 
Though often grown as a greenhouse or 
room plant, it Is moderately hardy, and 
succeeds well out of doors in sheltered 
places in many parts of the country, while 
in many of our seaside resorts there are 
some very fine specimens.—D., Surrey. 

Lespedeza Sleboldi.— This Is now the 
name given to the autumn-flowering sub¬ 
shrub long known as Desmodium penduli- 
florum. Though it forms a woody root- 
stock, the wand-like shoots produced there¬ 
from are only of annual duration. The 
flowers are borne in racemes from the leaf- 
axils of the upper part, thus forming a 
loose panicle of a couple of feet or more in 
length. The individual flowers are about 
i inch long, Pea-shaped, and of a rosy- 
purple colour. From the weight of the 
flowers the shoots arch over in a very 
graceful manner. This lespedeza is quite 
hardy, but the blossoms are sometimes 
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injured by early autumn frosts. Left to 
itself it will form a mass of shoots, and 
when at its best is a very striking object. 
The dead stems should be cut down to the 
ground-line before the new ones are pushed 
up. It can be readily increased by divi¬ 
sion when dormant.—K. R. W. 


Veronica nummulartefolia _This Is a 

distinct little species, of shrubby char¬ 
acter, and one of the hardiest of the sec¬ 
tion. I have known plants of this species 
in various parts of Scotland for many 
years, and but rarely has it been badly 
cut by the winter, where this was the 
case with me, it .started afresh from the 
base. V. nummulariaefolia is dwarf and 
of slow growth—a character which makes 
it suitable for a rock garden. It will even¬ 
tually grow to 3 feet or 4 feet high if left 
alone, but it lends itself readily to cut¬ 
ting back to keep it dwarf if that is de¬ 
sired. It does well in ordinary garden 
soil. The late Mr. Robert Lindsay, of 
Kaimes Lodge, Edinburgh, had a bed of 
this Veronica in his garden for several 
years.—S. Arnott. 

8t. Dabeoc’s Heath (Erica Dabcecii).— 
Nominally, the various colour forms of 
this should have good peat, but in prac¬ 
tice they thrive quite well in a good loam 
not too heavy. If heavy } some leaf-soil or 
peat and a little sand will be found bene¬ 
ficial. They will thrive in partial shade, 
though appreciating the sun if they have 
sufficient moisture at the roots. The typi¬ 
cal St. Dabeoc’s Heath has purple flowers. 
There is a deeper variety of this, called 
atropurpurea. A distinct variety is that 
known as E. D. bicolor, with white and 
purple flowers. In my opinion the pret¬ 
tiest of the lot is the pure white variety. 
All these are quite hardy and easily in¬ 
creased by division in spring or after they 
have flowered in late summer.—S. Arnott. 


Cast a nopals seeds.— The Oastanopsis 
(Oastanopsis tibetana) is a stately ever¬ 
green tree, bearing edible, Chestnut-llke 
seeds. The tree grows 100 feet high, and 
has a trunk several feet in diameter. It 
bears glossy dentate leaves, dark green 
above and rusty-brown beneath, and they 
sometimes reach a length of 1| feet and 
a breadth of 1) inches. The tree is found 
sparingly in protected mountain valleys 
in the Chekiang province. The Nuts 
being edible, the priests of the various 
temples are very fond of them ; and the 
many rodents abound tug there also get 
their share as soon as they ripen.— 
T. N. M., in “ Bulletin 204.” 

Kalmia latifolia. —This does well in the 
light loam of this district. In a neigh¬ 
bour’s garden there is a bush nearly 
8 feet high and as much through. It has 
bloomed profusely every season for at 
least five-and-twenty years, and is prob¬ 
ably one hundred and fifty years old. 
Only during the last few seasons has it 
begun to snow signs of failing. It is 
growing in well-drained loam, and has a 
Full south exposure. My own bushes are 
now well furnished with buds.—A. T. J., 
North Wales. 

Passlflora cosruloa. —This and its white 
variety, P. Constance Elliot, might be 
more generally grown by lovers of wall 
shrubs. Both are hardy in many parts of 
the United Kingdom, but in a number of 
places require and deserve some protec¬ 
tion. They should be pruned annually in 
February, when it is necessary to remove 
the weakly growths and cut back the 
strong shoots to about one third their 
length. Propagation is effected by cut¬ 
tings placed in a frame in summer.—Ess 
Aye. 

8orbU8 disoolor. —This is one of the 

brightest of the Mountain Ashes for 
autumn effect, the colour of the foliage 
being very good this season, the leaves 
assuming beautiful scarlet tints. The 
richly-coloured foliage of a tree of about 
20 feet high is noticeable among the other 
autumn tints, now so good.—8. Arnott, 
Dumfries. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


VIOLET CULTURE IN FRAMES. 
Will you kindly tell me through the 
medium of your valuable paper the best 
method of treating Violets in a cold frame, 
the right kind of soil, the best aspect for 
planting out in the summer, and watering 
during winter while under glass? — 
Ignoramus. 

[Those who are anxious to have Violets 
in profusion throughout the late autumn 
and winter months must alford some kind 
of protection. Nothing answers better 
than cold glazed pits in a light airy posi¬ 
tion, anything in the shape of fire-heat or 
a close, moist heat being most detrimental 
to them. These pits or any frames that 
may be substituted ought not to be at a 
low angle, but should have a fall from the 
back to the front of fully 18 inches, plenty 
of light as well as air being -indispensable. 
Too often the plants are coddled too much 
when first placed in pits and frames. A 
very rich compost is not suitable, this pro¬ 
moting the growth of leaves rather than 
flowers, while, on the other hand, poverty 
at the roots is objectionable, the flowers 
in this case not being so large as desir¬ 
able. Any common soil, or,' better srtill, 
stones, clinkers, ashes, and such like, 
answers well for filling in the bottoms of 
the pits, the last 0 inches or rather more 
being a fairly fresh loam with well-de¬ 
cayed manure to the extent of one part in 
four, and line burned garden refuse 
added. This should be well mixed, and 
raised to within 8 inches of the lights. 
The plants ought to be in a moist state 
at the roots when moved, and lifted with 
a moderately large ball of soil and roots. 
All straggling runners should be cut away, 
leaving only two or three, already roofed 
probably and showing flowers close up to 
the old plants. These reserved runners or 
offsets, if not already rooted, should be 
pegged down, and in addition to flowering 
freely will be just what are wanted for 
planting out next spring. There must be 
no crowding of the plants, as, unless they 
are kept perfectly clear of each other, 
damping off is likely to take place, espe¬ 
cially if the ventilation is faulty. Plant 
them firmly and deeply, or sufficiently so 
to just bury the stems, but keeping the 
crowns well out of the soil. Make all 
level, and if the weather is dry give them 
a good watering. Not till frosts are 
threatened should the lights be put on. 
early and, it may be, closely cohering up 
Violets having a most enfeebling effect 
upon them. If the flowers do not come on 
quite so fast as desired, then may the 
lights be put on soon, but on no account 
keep them closely shut other than during 
frosty nights. Merely blocking up the 
lights at the back is not sufficient. They 
ought to be drawn clear off on fairly mild 
and dry days not only during the autumn, 
but throughout the winter. By all means 
protect them well from frosts, a good 
covering of mats and strawy litter being 
sometimes needed, but, though this is the 
case, it does not follow that Violets ought 
to be treated so much like delicate exotics, 
as they too often are. Avoid crowding 
and coddling, keep the plants uniformly 
moist at the roots, and the flowers will be 
abundantly produced till warm weather 
sets In. 

Preparation of the plants. —Violets are 
best replanted every year, the best season 
for doing this being the month of April. 
The situation of the bed may be open or 
partially shaded by trees, according to 
the nature of the soil. In light land, 
which Invariably suffers more or less in 
dry weather, a little shade is beneficial. 

Original from 
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On more holding soils Violets nre just as 
well, if not better, planted in the open. 
This applies to double or single Violets 
intended for frames or for outdoor cul¬ 
ture only. Ground for Violets must be of 
good quality, well prepared by trenching 
or deep digging, and should also receive a 
fairly liberal addition of decayed manure 
and, if i> 08 Sible, some leaf mould. Stable- 
manure, or that which has been employed 
for Mush room-beds, is the best for heavy 
soil — decayed cow manure suits light 
land. It is, however, best to manure and 
dig up the beds in winter so that frost 
pulverises it prior to the planting of 
Violets. Similar treatment is required for 
the double as for single varieties, except 
that the latter need more space because 
of their coarser growth. Single varieties 
of the modem kinds, such as Princess of 
Wales, flower freely on the.runners which 


a capital border or rock garden plant. In 
most gardens where the winters are not 
too severe it stands well, and flowers 
freely in loam, sand, and leaf-soil. There 
are now several varieties. Of these, I. I). 
flava. with its pale straw-coloured flowers, 
is among the rarest. I. D. picturata has 
a white spot on each fall; and I. D. pur¬ 
purea has red-purple blooms with yellow 
markings on the falls.— S. Ahnott, Dum¬ 
fries. 

CLEMATIS MDE. BARON-VIELLARD. 
Some of the Clematis cheer us in May and 
some last until early November. This, one 
of the most delicate in colour, prefers to 
flower in September, and is here shown 
clustering about a vase and a low wall, 
regardless of rain or storm. I i>eg the 
plants down, and so ensure them on their 
natural roofs—the only safe way. W. 

Susses. 


Clematis Mme, Baron Vicllard in mid-September. 


issue from the parent plant, and for this 
reason these can be left. The double 
varieties require the runners removed 
frequently in summer, so as to concen¬ 
trate their strength on the crown, which 
gives the finest blooms. 

If a little fresh soil is given early in 
March as a top-dressing to the plants in 
the frames the runners become stronger 
and better rooted for planting out-of- 
doors. Besides being kept moist at the 
roots by occasional watering, their growth 
is much benefited by an overhead 
sprinkling in the evening during the 
summer, when the surrounding soil is hot 
and dry. While tills promotes a healthy 
growth it tends also to keep down led- 
spider.] 

Douglas’s Iris (Iris Douglasiana), from 
California, is a general favourite with 
those who grow it. Li**,dwarf liabk. and 
beautiful rich violct-/lue iHtwerh/-mliW it 
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NOTES AND REPLIES 

Increasing the Tree Paeony_ Ik it pos¬ 

sible to propagate a Tree Pteony bv tak¬ 
ing cuttings, and, if so. how should thev 
be treated?—F. D. N. 

[The Tree Pmony cannot he propagated 
from cuttings—that is, speaking in a general 
way. With all the necessary appliances, 
we have known a cutting or two to be 
struck out of a considerable number put 
in. Tree Pieonies are usually grafted on 
to the thick, fleshy roots of the herba¬ 
ceous kinds, a reprehensible practice, as 
the suckers from the stock are always a 
nuisance, and the scion often dies; while, 
even if it lives, the growth is frequently 
very unsatisfactory. By far the better 
plan is to layer any of the shoots that are 
conveniently situated for the purpose. 
The shoot must be tongued after the 
nianuer of a Carnation layer, and pegged 
securely in position. Then surround it 
with some silver sand, and cover with 


soil to a depth of 3 inches or 4 inches. 
The layer should be watered in summer 
if the weather is dry.* It will take at 
least two years before it is tit to, be 
separated from the parent plant.J 

Dividing Montbretias.— Many growers of 
Montbretias fail to secure the best results 
from neglecting to divide them when they 
become crowded, and also by dividing, 
when they do so, at an unsuitable time. 
In many gardens the Montbretias are 
allowed to remain for a number of years 
without being lifted and replanted, • with 
the result that the proportion of small, 
non-blooming conns is excessive; those 
that do flower produce only poor spikes 
and individual flowers. If a large, long- 
established clump is lifted it will be found 
that there are a great many small or 
mediocre corms and that the proi>ortion 
of what may be called full-sized ones is 
very insignificant. To remedy this the 
clump should be lifted as soon as the 
leaves turn yellow, the corms sorted out 
and sized, and then replanted. Only the 
largest-sized corms ought to be planted 
where bloom is wanted at once, and they 
may be placed from 2 inches to 3 inches 
apart. The next size and the smaller 
ones should then be set in a reserve plot, 
and the larger of the two lots will bloom 
the second year after being sorted out. 
The smaller ones may remain till a sub¬ 
sequent year. Opinions differ as to how 
often the clumps should be divided. The 
finest flowers will be obtained from those 
lifted and sorted out annually, but they 
may remain for two or even three years 
without serious deterioration if it is 
necessary to allow them to do so. As sug¬ 
gested, the best time to replant is as soon 
as the leaves become yellow, but some 
leave the division, etc., over until spring. 
In many instances little injury is done by 
this practice, but frequently the corms 
have made some growth, and the balance 
I of experience is in favour of lifting and 
| replanting in autumn. Some growers in 
I cold districts, lift annually and place in 
| frames during winter; others, again, 
cover with an inch or two of litter or 
I ashes after planting. As a rule, however, 
the Montbretia does not require this, and 
the annual or biennial division will he 
found satisfactory in yielding a good 
supply of handsome spikes and individual 
flowers. This treatment is specially ad¬ 
visable with such large-flowered varieties 
as Star of the East, Prometheus, etc.— 
S. A KNOTl’. 

Erigeron muoronatus.— This little Flea- 
bane has withstood the inclemencies of a 
wintry autumn better than most things. 
It forms rather spreading masses of thin, 
hut wiry steins, which are crowded with 
little. Daisy-like flowers throughout the 
summer and right on to the first frosts. 
The blooms are a cheery rosy-pink when 
first opened, then change to white. E. 
strigosus, more striking, if less dainty, is 
a most abundant bloomer.—A. T. J. 

CEnothera macrocarpa, syn. GE. mis- 
souriensis. —The Missouri Evening Prim¬ 
rose is a good plant for the large rook 
garden or the front of the border. 
Although perfectly hardy, old plants are 
liable to die off during winter. Young 
plants are not difficult to secure, as a pinch 
of seed, sown as soon as ripe, will give 
small plants for flowering the following 
year. It is one of the most reliable of 
the dwarf (Enotheras. —Dumfries. 

Anemone baicalensis.— This Windflower 
from temperate Asia is worth noting by 
those seeking Anemones later in their 
flowering than many of the species. Best 
described as a late-flowering A. sylvestris, 
it l>ears white flowers, blooms in summer, 
sometimes delaying until autumn, when 
flowers of this class are desirable.—S. 

AKNOTT, 
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DARDEN FOOD. 

BAD PEARS. 

For years I have been regretting the re¬ 
sults of the over-rating of some* of our 
hardy fruits in nurserymen’s lists and in 
books, and now at last I see a writer in 
the Telegraph tries to open people’s eyes 
to the evil. W. 

Recently there arrived from Kent a 
consignment of Pears that looked most 
attractive. The fruit was of hand¬ 
some appearance, and seemed of good 
keeping quality, so the Pear experts 
soon became busy. They bought con¬ 
siderable quantities, and—for a little 
while only—they were pleased with 
their purchases. The market was 
firm, but the fruit was not. Very soon 
it came to pass that the Pears had 
wept copiously, to the surprise and 
utter consternation of the cognoscenti. 

For the guidance of others, let it be 
stated that the name of the offending 
Pear is Durondeau. The famous Dr. 
Hogg, illustrious pomologist, praised 
the Durondeau, which he described as 
“ a first-rate and beautiful Pear . . . 
flesh very tender, melting and very 
Juicy, sweet, rich, and delicious.” 
Covent Garden does not quite endorse 
this opinion. It agrees with the 
“ tender and melting,” but, as for the 
rest—it had better be silence. Re¬ 
tailers who bought baskets of this de¬ 
ceptive Pear were completely taken by 
surprise to find that the fruit became 
i;quified in the course of a lew hours. 

Although consistently praised by 
pomologists, the Pitniaston Duchess, a 
very large, handsome Pear, is really 
of Inferior quality. Magnitude, even 
without flavour, Is a valuable com¬ 
mercial asset in fruit. How anyone 
with the least discrimination in the 
matter of palate can commend the Pit- 
mutton is beyond comprehension. 


SEAKALE AND SPINACH BEET. 

“ K. R. W.” (October 20tli, p. 570) is quite 
correct in his contention about these being 
two distinct species of Beet. In either case 
the roots are valueless, but not so the 
leaves and stalks. It is the midrib or 
stalks, which, in well-cultivated examples, 
are broad and succulent, that are so 
esteemed with regard to Seakale Beet, 
these being cooked and served like Sea¬ 
kale. The plant is also much larger in all 
its paxts than Spinach Beet, and of a more 
compact habit w ith respect to growth. To 
obtain fine si>ecimens the plants should be 
allowed ample space, and cultivation 
should be of the best. “ K. R. W.” men¬ 
tions that the leafy or green portion may 
be used as a substitute for Spinach, but of 
this I am unable to speak from experience. 
Spinach Beet is all that is represented 
by your correspondent, as I have been a 
large grower of it for years past, both for 
late summer as well as for winter and 
spring supply. As a substitute for true 
Spinach at the seasons mentioned, when a 
regular supply is not forthcoming, or, as 
ofttimes happens, none is to be had for 
weeks together, it is invaluable, and no 
garden where this valuable, wholesome 
vegetable is in demand should be without 
it. It is, as pointed out by “ K. R. W.,” 
very hardy indeed. I have never known 
it killed by frost, while it is of very easy 
culture. In deeply-moved, well-manured 
ground it makes free growth, and the more 
luxuriant this is the better the quality and 
flavour of the produce when cooked. To 
stand the winter, seed should be sown 
about the second week in August and again 
hi the beginning of September, and the 
^suiting plants thinned to. Belt less than 

UigitifeOy VjA), ‘gltT 


9 inches apart. The first-named will afford 
gatherings throughout the winter, and in 
the spring in the latter instance. A. W. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

A good native Blackberry.— It may 

astonish many who are not botanists to 
know that some hundreds of varieties of 
wild Blackberries exist in the British Isles. 
True, many are too rare as well as useless 
for our purpose. Now that the plants are 
in fruit the most approved variety should 
be selected and marked for removal into 
the garden in the autumn or early spring. 
Rubus Koehleri, which may be found grow¬ 
ing in many parts of England, possesses all 
the necessary good qualities. It is very 
productive, early, and bears large fruit. 
The stems of this variety are densely 
covered with many straight hairs and 
prickles of various lengths. I have the 
plants growing and hanging down over a 
high ha-ha wall facing south, a position 
very suitable, and where the fruit can be 
easily gathered. When once a few canes 
are planted, all that is necessary to ex¬ 
tend a row of plants is to bury the tips of 
the long shoots in the soil, where they soon 
form roots and make nice plants by the 
following year. In February or March all 
old wood should be cut out and the new 
shoots arranged where they can obtain 
equal light and sunshine, and the plants be 
top-dressed with manure. Odd corners 
and waste places in most gardens can with 
a little trouble be made both useful and 
ornamental by planting good varieties.— 
J. C. Varty-Smith in Garden. 

Lemons.— So many people want a few 
Lemons that the demand soon exceeds the 
supply, and thereupon the price soars to 
the upper register. During the present 
week a retailer was compelled to pay at 
the rate of 21s. a hundred for Lemons of 
very i>oor quality. Now, if a couple or 
three cargoes were to be landed from Sicily 
or Sorrento, the price would fall to an ex¬ 
ceedingly low level. Lemons are much 
wanted in hospitals, and it would be kind 
of the general public to use the fruit as 
sparingly as possible, and not at all for the 
mere pleasure of doing so. Several months 
ago, when Lemons were plentiful and 
cheap, it was urged in these columns that 
the habit of using them as a garnish for 
fish might well be done away with in war¬ 
time. Few diners eat the Lemon, which 
in that case becomes merely decorative. 
The practice still continues in high-class 
restaurants, although those who really 
need the Lemon are compelled to do with¬ 
out.— Telegraph. 

Army vegetable-growing.— A valuable 
suggestion is made this week by the editor 
of Country Life , fresh back from a visit to 
France. It is that all the vegetables re¬ 
quired by the British Army in France 
should be grown on French soil, under the 
control of a Director of Food Production 
for the Army and sub-directors for each 
individual army. What would be required 
in the first place is a well-placed nursery, 
where the seedlings could be brought on 
till they were in a condition for trans¬ 
planting in places close behind the armies. 
The French are already doing this with 
success. A French officer, M. Truffaut, an 
expert gardener, has been running a large 
vegetable nursery in the Trianon Gardens 
at Versailles, with the aid of Tonquinese 
soldiers. Last year he raised 25,000,000 
seedlings—Cabbages, Onions, Leeks, Cauli¬ 
flowers, Celery, etc.—and he did so entirely 
without manure, after giving the ground a 
dressing of bisulphide of carbon. It is 
urged that the same thing should be done 
for the armies of Britain and America. 
There is an abundance of first-class land 
near the armies, and the work could be 
done by British soldiers, as it is now being 


done by French soldiers. It would be 
vastly more economical to the State, and 
the British armies would be assured a sup¬ 
ply of much fresher and more palatable 
vegetables. 

The Dutch Haricot.— Those people who 
availed themselves of the offer of the 
Dutch Bean by the Royal Horticultural 
Society will have no cause to regret it 
Having cooked and tasted it I can pro¬ 
nounce it of excellent and first-class table 
quality. It is very mealy, succulent, and 
of full, rich flavour, excelling anything of 
the Haricot type that I have previously 
tasted. As grown here it also possesses 
all the most meritorious qualities of a gar¬ 
den vegetable, every seed germinating, and 
the growth and crop being all that one 
could possibly desire. At a time like this, 
when, owing to the high prices of meats 
and other staple articles of food, vegetables 
of palatable and nutritious quality are in 
demand, the Dutch Bean will be counted 
as one of the most useful things that I 
have grown, and I recommend it, without 
any reservation.— F. Herbert Chapman in 
Garden. 

127m# Bean should he known by its true 
name in France , where Haricot Beans 
are of great importance .— Ed.] 

How to save food.— Avoid pig flesh. 
Pork and ham are difficult of digestion. 
Bacon is nearly all fat. The pig has more 
diseases than any other animal used for 
food because it is, mostly fed on refuse. 
As you cannot make a silk purse out of a 
sow’s ear, so you cannot make healthy 
tissues out of diseased animal flesh. 
Economically the use of pig’s flesh is bad. 
To fatten a pig every pound takes about 
t! Ib. of Barley, Maize, or Pea-meal, and 
fresh pig flesh contains only 25 or 30 per 
cent, of nourishment, the rest is water. 
But if we had eaten the Barley, Maize, or 
Pea-meal ourselves we should have put on 
the flesh instead of the pig. Economically 
the use of pig’s flesh is bad. It contains 
nothing that we cannot get purer and 
cheaper from the vegetable kingdom. The 
flesh-forming part of meat is better sup¬ 
plied by split Peas, Haricot Beans, and 
Lentils.— Reynolds's. 

The Apples to eat or cook.— Mr. Farmer 
is right as to the good kinds, but errs in 
his classification of the fruit. What we 
really ought to do is to describe the Apples 
that have the precious quality of not ask¬ 
ing for the harmful factory sugar. Mr. 
Bunyard and Mr. McDonald are now add¬ 
ing .to our confusion by new groupings of 
Apples—vain inventions when there are 
only two classes that will stand the test of 
reason, the good and the bad. So let Mr. 
Farmer help us by giving a list of the 
Apples that will stand all tests. I am 
going to plant an orchard of such kinds, 
and so am really interested in Apples that 
do not lead one to the stoinuch-ache. Local 
Apples should not be left out, but the Irish 
Peach is a failure with me and is clearly 
in .want of its own soil and air.—W., 
Sussex. 

The 8uesex Forge Apple.— This richly- 
flavoured, pretty Apple may well be added 
to the kinds that find their own fine 
sweetening without the aid of factory 
sugar or other doubtful ingredients. 
Baked now it is excellent. It is a very old 
Apple, frequently grown in farmers' and 
cottagers’ gardens, and in the forest dis¬ 
trict bearing freely and keeping well. It 
has the reputation of making a delicious 
cider. 

Apple May Queen. —So far m I can see, 
this is a good late Apple, which sets freely 
and the fruits attain a nice size. Its 
quality makes a little thinning out worth 
doing. The tree is very compact m 
growth, and suitable for a small garden.— 
W. J. Farmer. 
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ROSE MME. LEON PAIN. 

A great Rose, surely, for our rainy and 
stormy land. A lady who often comes to 
see my Roses I asked lately which she 
liked best. She said Mme. Leon Pain. It* 
Is, truly, a precious Rose and bloomed 
well this year until the end of October, 
when the flowers shown in the vase were 
gathered. It grows well on the Briar, so 
far not showing any suckers. W. 

Sussex. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Rose planting. —The making of new 
beds and borders for Roses should now be 
undertaken. If the site chosen has not 
hitherto been worked, or not to any depth, 
the breaking up of the soil three spits 


or basic slag for the under spits. If the i 
planting of Roses for the clothing of ' 
arches or old tree stems is contemplated, 
good-sized holes, capable of holding not 
less than half a cartload of compost, 
should be excavated where they are to be 
planted. The same provision should also 
be made in the planting of Roses to cover 
bare walls on the dwellings, summer¬ 
houses, or arbours. In all cases the j 
drainage should be seen to if the subsoil 
is very wet or water collects in the beds, 
borders, or holes, as the case may be, 
when opening them out. In the first- 
named instance a layer of brickbats w’ith 
some finer material laid on top, the whole 
about 6 inches in depth, usually serves to 
keep the soil above it sufficiently dry and 
warm.—A. W. 

Rosa Hugonis in Perthshire. —There is 

at Aberuchill Castle, Perthshire, a very 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

DISBUDDED EARLY 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Whereas for some years past early and 
semi-early Chrysanthemums have been 
growm in natural fashion outdoors, in more 
recent times there has been a desire to 
give more attention to the growing of 
varieties that produce good flowers, some 
(> inches or more across, and of excellent 
quality. When 1 use the term “ natural ” 
fashion I mean the growing of these plants 
without any manipulation of the growihs, 
such as pinching out the points of the 
shoots, in order to induce a bushy form of 
growth. I have for many years advocated 
the cultivation of the outdoor Chrysanthe¬ 
mums in undisbudded form, and have 



Bose Mme. Leon Pain. Fromjopen air , end of October. 


deep and working in with it a liberal 
quantity of manure should be the first 
consideration. Very heavy soils, par¬ 
ticularly clay loams, may have old mortar 
rubbish mixed with them to advantage. 
In the event of the second and third spits 
consisting of clay or gravel, both should 
be removed and replaced with suitable 
soil brought in from elsewhere. On one 
occasion the deficiency under similar cir¬ 
cumstances was made good with the ant¬ 
hills which had been ]>ared off the sur¬ 
face of the park. Tnese were stacked, 
and after lying for two seasons were 
found in a sweet, mellow condition, and 
utilised as indicated. When mixed with 
the best of the staple and the whole en¬ 
riched with farmyard manure a splendid 
compost resulted, which the Roses, when 
planted, greatly appreciated. When 
there is a deficiency of manure the, supply 
can be eked out b/ ehiplpyir'gr ban e-meal 
Digitizes fc. VjCT ^Jlt: 


fine plant of this, one of the earliest of 
the species and specially valuable on that 
account. Besides this recommendation, 
R. Hugonis has attractive foliage and 
yellow flowers.—S. Arnott. 

Dwarf Polyantha Rose Yvonne Rabier. 

—In the collection of Roses in the nur¬ 
series of Mr. D. M’Omish, Crieff, Perth¬ 
shire, the above Rose was perhaps the 
prettiest of the dwarf white Polyantha 
Roses. The small flowers are pure white 
and exceedingly pretty on a very dwarf 
plant.—S. A. 


"The English Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds."— Sew Edition, Ifth, reviled, with description! 
!j oil the best plant!, tree!, and ihrubi, their culture and 
arrangement, illustrated on wood. Cloth, medium 8vo, 15a.. 
post free. Us. Sd. 0/ all Bookseller! or from the ojfloe 
0 / Gajldeniho Illuvtratkd, 63, Lincoln'! Inn Fields. 
Umims, W.O. A 


allowed the plants, from their earliest 
stages, to grow on to the terminal buds 
without interfering with the shoots in any 
way beyond staking and tying. In this 
way I have been able to determine the 
varieties that are best suited to this 
method of culture, and, as the result of 
careful selection, I have been able to get 
together a collection of these plants speci¬ 
ally suited to this method of culture and 
that yield a display of dainty blooms 
during the autumn months. 

Few of these free-flowering, naturally- 
grown outdoor Chrysanthemums take 
kindly to disbudding. It does not neces- 
arily follow that because a plant may yield 
a quantity of blossoms in beautiful sprays 
the same variety will develop a limited 
number of fairly large blooms if the 
growths be disbudded orthe terminal buds 
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be thinned out. There are a few varieties 
of the outdoor Chrysanthemums that are 
useful alike for a disbudded and for an 
undisbudded method of eulture. That old 
and excellent border variety Mine. Marie 
Mnss6 is an ideal outdoor variety when 
grown in natural fashion, but when sub¬ 
jected, to a rigid system of disbudding, the 
blooms arc very disappointing. The same 
remarks apply to the sports of this variety, 
namely, Ralph Curtis, Horace Martin, 
Rabbie Burns, Crimson Marie Mass6, and 
others of the same family. On the other 
hand, such sorts as Nina Blick, Nor¬ 
mandie, Framtield Early White, Queen of 
the EJarlies, Hector, l'erle Chatillonaise, 
J. Bannister, Le Paetole, Lillie, Polly, and 
varieties jiossessing the same character¬ 
istics, are not nearly so interesting when 
grown in undisbudded form, but when ac¬ 
corded good culture and disbudded to pro¬ 
duce some twelve or more blooms the re¬ 
sult is in every way satisfactory. 

Quite apart from the plants mentioned 
in the latter category there has been intro¬ 
duced within, say, the last ten years quite 
an interesting series of Chrysanthemums 
of a very distinct character that are speci¬ 
ally good when disbudded, and that yield 
flowers of the most beautiful description. 
I know qf market gardens where they are 
grown in their tens of thousands, and I 
know of other gardens, of quite small 
dimensions, where these newer sorts are 
grown in small quantities and ^rhere the 
results are very satisfactory. So long as 
severe frosts keep away no artificial pro¬ 
tection is accorded the plants. In rainy 
weather, too, the blooms are not protected 
from the elements, except, perhaps, when 
there is the promise of frost succeeding a 
fall of rain. Then they are given the pro¬ 
tection of a canvas covering, this funning 
on rollers from the ridge of a roughly, 
though securely, erected wooden frame¬ 
work. This is the method adopted in cer¬ 
tain large market gardens, and could not, 
of course, be observed in the case of plants 
growing in the open border. 

Readers who may be disused to grow a 
batch of plants another season for the pur- 
jiose of providing cut flowers of good 
quality for home decoration would be well 
advised to follow the practice observed by 
the market growers, or else utilise spare 
frame-lights by fixiug these ou a frame¬ 
work sufficiently stroug to support them, 
ami erecting this over the quarters devoted 
to the cultivation of these disbudded 
Chrysautbemuins. Few renders of Gar¬ 
dening can Have but a vague idea of the 
wonderful results from Chrysanthemums 
grown by this method of culture. The 
blooms are invariably of good form and 
beautiful colour, and most plants of these 
varieties are fairly dwarf. 

A few of the lietter sorts of the disbudded 
early and semi-early Chrysanthemums em¬ 
brace the following: Almirante (red with 
scarlet shadings), useful also for sprays; 
Cranford Pink (pleasing soft pink), must 
lie disbudded to lie seen at its best; Cran¬ 
ford Yellow (yellow!. a quite distinct and 
attractive flower: Cranfordia (pale yellow), 
one of the beet flowers of this type; 
Dolores (bronzy terra-cotta); Caprice du 
Pr intemps (deep rosy-pink). Kathleen 
Thompson (chestnut-crimson sport from 
last-named variety), Miss F. Collier 
(white), Mrs. Roots (pure white, very 
dwarf), and fckdeil d’Octobre (soft yellow, 
grand when disbudded). There are also a 
terra-cotta sport and a bronze sport from 
this variety, all very handsome. Dirk 
Barnes (rosy-crimson), cert.iflca/ted in 1916, 
and Lichfield Pink (soft mauve-pink), a re¬ 
cently introduced sort and one of the very 
best, are also good. Harry Thorpe is a 
beautiful golden-bronze sort of consider¬ 
able merit. 

Digitized b 1 
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VEGETABLES. 

TOMATOES AND RICH SOIL. 

I think that my paragraph on Toma toe/3 
in the issue of July 14th, p. 386, read as a 
whole, does not indicate, as “ C. T.” says 
in the issue of October 20tli, p. 568, that I 
emphasised the value of “ rich ” soil. 
What I meant, really, was to point out the 
contrast between the old and the new ways 
of growing Tomatoes. In my apprentice 
days, now nearly thirty years ago, we were 
taught that the jioorest soil that could be 
found was the best for Tomatoes, and that 
comparative starvation induced fertility. 
I have seen bench-sweepings, exhausted 
soil from other plants, and much sand used 
as a compost. Certainly, after five or six 
bunches were set, feeding with liquid 
manure, or by top-dressing, was resorted 
to, and really surprising crops resulted 
from this treatment. It must be borue in 
mind that, In those days. Tomatoes were 
not grown so largely as they are now; in¬ 
deed, but few people could be induced to 
eat them. As tlie taste for Tomatoes 
grew, and the cultivation of the plant ex¬ 
tended, new ideas as to its culture arose, 
and it was found that instead of semi¬ 
starvation a liberal diet suited them 
better. That was what I meant to convey. 
Healthy and robust foliage means vigour, 
which, in turn, means productiveness, 
and, naturally, these can only be obtained 
by the use of rich soil. The question, 
then, is, What is meant by rich soil? My 
definition is as given above, a good, sound 
loam, without any addition whatever, ex¬ 
cept a few wood-ashes and a little lime- 
rubble. If necessary, and should the crop 
appear to warrant further assistance, 
liquid manure or top-dressing should 
suffice. I fancy that “ C. T.” imagines by 
“ rich ” soil I mean what I have frequently 
described in these columns as a chemist- 
shop mixture, and which is considered a 
sine qud non ,by many plant growers. Such 
uunatural combinations are considered by 
the users to be rich, and after the plants 
get to work iu them—after a period of 
sickness, generally—the result, as “ C. T.” 
says, is, in the cast* of Tomatoes, too much 
leafage, too strong side shoots, and disease. 

W. McGuffog. 

Balmue, Kirkcudbright. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Diseased Potatoes. —I am sending you a 
sample of Potatoes. Could you lriudly 
tell me what is the matter with them? 1 
had tlie seed from Lincolnshire last spring. 
They were planted in sandy peat. At one 
end 1 had King Edward all right; the 
other end Dunbar, also all right; but the 
enclosed (Up-to-Date) was in the centre, 
and every one of them unfit for food. I 
planted 1 cwt., and got a fair crop— 
8 cwt.—all like enclosed. They took on a 
somewhat curly growth when well ad¬ 
vanced. Kindly say if it is the fault of 
seed or some disease, and if 1 may safely 
grow again on same ground, using fresh 
seed ?— Lilliput. 

I Your Potatoes appear to be affected 
with the disease known as “bruise,” a 
trouble of obscure origin, but, so far as 
is known, not due to the attack of any 
disease-producing organism. The cause 
seems rather to be in something amiss 
with the conditions in which the plants 
were grown, and we think that with 
thorough cultivation of the ground now 
and attention to hoeing during the early 
stages of growth later, the ground may be 
safely used for growing Potatoes again 
next, season. Great care should be taken 
to see that the drainage is good and that 
the land is in good heart.] 

Storing Potatoes.—Thc storage of Pota¬ 
toes is well dealt with by “Townsman,” 


on page 570. A good rnany allotment- 
holders are finding some difficulty in deal¬ 
ing with thedr Potatoes, quite a large 
number of them being men who have but 
small houses, with little or no accommo¬ 
dation for stoning. Some pit them where 
grown; but, unfortunately, some of the 
allotments are unprotected, -and I have 
beard of several who have had their Pota¬ 
toes stolen this season. I agree with 
“Townsman” in advocating storage in 
small quantities, so that disease may not 
have the same chance of spheadiiig, while 
the Potatoes can lie gone over more 
readily than when stored in large quanti- 

The fallacy of lifting Parsnips early.— 

Parsnips may be safely left in the ground 
as they are improved by the frost. As a 
matter of fact, many are digging them 
up and placing them in cellars and out- . 
houses, where they become dry and stringy 
and scarcely fit to eat. Leaving, them in 
the soil is the best way, throwing some 
litter, over them so that when frost comes 
they can be got up easily.—L eahubst. 


BEES. 

Now, with the long nights before us in 
which to make our own hives and appara¬ 
tus, is the time to thihk definitely of keep¬ 
ing bees. If any reader entertaining such 
thoughts has doubts of a suitable hive 
location or of ills own powers, let him look 
at the very interesting illustration of two 
hives on the leads of an ordinary dwelling- 
house and read their history. 

These hives belong to a man whose 
apiarian experiences are of interest to the 
incipient enthusiast with the above doubts 
and only little leisure. The owner of these 
hives has a large town business which 
makes exacting calls ui>on his time. Two 
or three years ago a chance swarm “hived” 
itself under the leads outside his bedroom 
window. With no knowledge of bees what¬ 
ever, he nevertheless, in the following 
August, resolved to get the honey. Peel¬ 
ing off the lead and lifting the boards he 
cut out the honeycomb, neatly built be¬ 
tween the supporting timbers. Having re¬ 
placed the wood and lead, he hoped the 
bees would relit their home and . survive, 
which, of course, they did not. But 
another swarm arrived the next year. 
This time, with more enterprise than wis¬ 
dom, he cut a hole in the lead and' placed 
a borrowed erate of sections over it. 
Having plenty of room below, the bees pre¬ 
ferred to remain there. Undaunted, he 
bought a hive, set it up on the roof, and 
into it, with a bee-keejier’s help, the bees 
were “ driven.” The Isle of Wight disease 
next came along, and all the bees died. 
Not to be beaten, if perseverance could do 
anything, our friend this time bought a 
stock, hive aud all, wiiich in due course 
threw off a swarm. This was put into the 
first hive, already prepared and thoroughly 
scorched to disinfect. The two hives this 
year produced a satisfactory amount of 
honey and are, to-day, thriving. Labor 
omnia vincit, surely, in this case. This 
house is situated in the country, but bees 
kept in small towns and on the borders of 
large ones will succeed. Hunter, in his 
“Manual of Bee-keeping” (published 
1875), speaks of hives in Kensington, and 
also close to Charing Cross railway 
station. I doubt the productiveness of the 
latter. B. R. H. 

Index and Binding Cnees for completed 

Volume.—TA* Index to Volume XXXVIII. of Garden¬ 
ing Illustrated io now ready (price 3d., poet fret S\d.J. 

The Binding Com for the tame volume is also available 
(pries It. 6d., by poet It. 9d.J. The Index and Binding 
Com can be obtained from any newsagent, or from the 
Publisher, 63, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, W.C. t. U 
ordered together, the price of the Index and Binding Cam U 
U, poet Ate. 
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THE WEEK'8 WORK. 

OPEN-AIR GARDENING. 

In bloom November 13th. —Roses (in 
variety). Clematis (in variety), Abelia 
rupestrift, Ceanothus, hardy Fuchsias, 
Veronicas (in variety), Jasminum nudi¬ 
flu runt , Choisya ternata, Myrtle, Lauru- 
stinus, Escallonia monte videos is, Andro¬ 
meda polifolia, Ericas, Menziesias, Aubrie- 
tias. And rosace lanuyinosa, Parochetus 
communis, Lithospermum prostratum 
Heavenly Blue, Potentillas, Oeums. Eri- 
yeron mucronatum, hardy Cyclamens, 
Crocus speciosus, Stembergia lutea, dwarf 
Campanulas, Tufted Pansies. Meconopsis 
taimbrica, Lobelia cardinalis. Periwinkles, 
Phygelius capensis, Gorydalis lutea, C. 
thalictrifolia, Michaelmas Daisies, Pam¬ 
pas Grasses, Pentstcmons (in variety), 
Anemone coronaria, Violets. 

The week’s work. —A quantity of 
early-flowering Gladioli was planted dur¬ 
ing tlie week. The varieties include Blush¬ 
ing Bride, The Bride, Peach Blossom, 
Fairy Queen, Rosy Gem, and Non Plus 
Ultra. The corms are planted in groups, 
placing them about 4 inches apart, and 
the same in depth. From twelve to 
fifteen corms are planted in each group, 
and a little silver sand is placed at the 


permit, when the weather and the state of 
the ground are unsuitable for other work, 
it is a mistake to rake out shruhlieries, 
even though it lie done for the sake of 
neatuess. The leave*, where possible, 
should l>e allowed to remain. All fallen 
or wind-blown leaves are removed from 
the rock garden, or, as they decay, there 
is danger of rotting the smaller-growing 
plants. While the weather remain* mild 
any planting of trees and shrubs may still 
l>e done; but at this time of the year a 
mulching is more necessary than when the 
planting was done early in the autumn. 
Should hard weather set in rabbits some¬ 
times gnaw and eat plants which are usu¬ 
ally considered rabbit-proof, and it is ad¬ 
visable to stretch a piece of wire-netting 
around any choice shrubs as a temporary 
protection. 

Cuttings of Calceolaria amplexicaulis, 
Pentstcmons, Veronicas, and Violas which 
were inserted in frames in September are 
well rooted, and the first consideration 
now is to get them thoroughly hardened. 
An abundance of air is given during 
periods of mild weather, removing the 
lights altogether during the day. It is 
necessary to examine them occasionally to 
remove decaying foliage and stir the soil 
with a pointed stick. Cuttings of Pelar¬ 
goniums which have been rooted in boxes 



Bcc-hivcs on leads. From a photograph sent by the Bcv. 
B. B. Ihbbcrt , Necdwood Vicarage , Bur ton-on-Trent. 
(See opposite page.) 


base for the corms to rest on. If quan¬ 
tities of spike* are required for cutting, 
the best way to grow them is in good- 
sized breaks, devoting the whole of one 
break to one particular variety. Where 
the soil is poor a lil>eaal quantity of well- 
decayed manure should l>e added when 
preparing the ground. A quantity of 
Spanish Iris was also planted in a similar 
manner. Beds of Lily of the Valley have 
been cleaned and top-dressed with de¬ 
cayed leaf-mould to which was added a 
little fowl manure. In some of the l>eds 
the crowns, owing to being unduly 
crowded, will be lifted and replanted. 
The crowns will be carefully divided and 
graded, planting the larger ones by them¬ 
selves, as these can be depended upon to 
flower. When replanting, a fresh posi¬ 
tion is advisable, but in our ca*e this is 
not convenient; therefore, the soil in the 
old beds will bo deeply worked and 
plenty of thoroughly decayed manure in¬ 
corporated with it. The beds are made 
A feet in width, with a space of about 
15 inche* between the beds. In cold and 
damp situations it is advisable to raise 
the nods a few inche* above the level of 
the alleys. The pruning of shrubs will 
be carried out, as f/f^vs circumstances 
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stood iu cold frames have l*?en removed 
and placed on a shelf in a vinery at rest. 

F. W. Gallop. 

Lilford Hall Gardens, Oundle, Northanfs. 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Peaches and Nectarines. —If the foliage 
on wall-trained trees outdoors is not fall¬ 
ing so fast as could be wished, a new 
birch-broom may be parsed over them, 
brushing the leaves from the ba*e of the 
shoots in an upward direction, when all 
that are ripe will become detached. This 
may be repeated every few days until all 
are down. The object in doing so is to 
allow of the wood being freely exposed to 
light, ail - , and such sunshine as may be 
experienced at this time of year. If too 
much wood has been laid in it may, with 
the greatest advantage, be thinned at 
once, there being not the slightest neces¬ 
sity to wait until the usual time for prun¬ 
ing before doing so. The wood left will 
greatly l>enefit by this partial pruning in 
advance and become all the lietter ripened. 
The final pruning or ultimate selection of 
wood for fruiting next season should, of 
course, be left until the turn of the year. 
If the foliage is very persistent and the 


wood still green or uuripened it may be 
taken for granted that the root-system has 
got somewhat out of control, and a par¬ 
tial lifting needed to remedy matters. 
The usual ami most successful way of deal¬ 
ing w ith such cases is to open a trench 
some 5 feet t-o 6 feet distant from the wall, 
2 feet in wridth and the same in depth. 
All strong, thong-like roots found when 
doing so may be severed, but save all of 
a fibrous nature for laying out again when 
root-lifting is finished. From tne trench 
up to within 3 feet of the wall the soil 
should be worked away from betw-een the 
roots as carefully as |K>ssible, after which 
lay them afresh in their various levels and 
in a nearly horizontal position, adding 
some fresh loam at the same time to the 
staple and a fresh supply of old mortar 
rubbish. In cases where the latter was 
not added to the border when first made, 
a liberal quantity should be added to it 
now. With trees not needing quite such 
drastic treatment the needful cneck may 
often be given simply by the opening of a 
trench in the manner indicated, cutting 
back all the strong roots found. 

Top-dressing of borders. —This is neces¬ 
sary every few years with regard to 
Peach, Apricot, Plum, Pear, and Cherry 
borders. The portion needing such atten¬ 
tion is the alley at the foot of the wall, 
which should at least l>e 3 feet ill width, 
and from where stimulants and mulchings 
are applied for the benefit of the roots of 
the trees. In this restricted area an 
abundance of roots is generally to be 
found, and the more these can be attracted 
to the surface and encouraged to multiply, 
the better the crop and quality of the 
fruit. To keep them in a sound, healthy 
condition it is, therefore, necessary to re¬ 
new the top portion of the alley now and 
again; and the present is a good time to 
carry out the operation. The ueedful 
amount of corniest required should be pre- 
i>ared lieforehand, and consist of the best 
loam obtainable, fortified with a liberal 
quantity of mortar rubble and such other 
ingredients as burnt soil or the charred 
residue of a rubbish fire and old potting 
soil. Bone-meal as manure is lietter than 
that from the farmyard or stable, and as 
much as 1 cwt. may be added to every ton 
or full-sized cartload of compost and mixed 
intimately with it. The pricking up of 
the inert surface soil to the depth of a few 
inches or until plenty of roots is found, 
and the replacing of it with the new com¬ 
post at once, so that the roots have not 
time to l>ecome dry, should lie carried out 
simultaneously, choosing fine weather for 
the job. After levelling the compost, 
make it firm by treading, and lay l>oards 
on the suifate afterwards to w-alk or stand 
upon when attending to the pruning and 
nailing. Great care should lie exercistnl in 
the aigging of the borders beyond the 
alleys, as the spade, if thrust in too 
deeply, will often cut off and destroy great 
numbers of roots of a fibrous nature. For 
this reason the borders, particularly w here 
the two first-named fruit-trees are planted, 
should not be cropped with anything for 
I which deep digging is requisite. 

Mushrooms. —The cropping powers of 
the first made-up bed will now be waning, 
but may with a watering of warm water 
in which a little salt lias been dissolved 
be induced to yield a still further supply 
if care is taken not to wet the manure 
lieneath the casing of soil. If the manure 
becomes saturated the mycelium is killed, 
and a further crop may be looked for in 
vain. The bed should be covered with 
hay or litter immediately afterwards so 
that it may retain the warmth imparted to 
it by the warm water. This must be 
turned every few days to prevent it turn¬ 
ing mouldy and adhering to the surface of 
the bed. If woodlioe are giving trouble 
on this and more recently made-up bed6 
pour boiling water betw r een the wall or 
boards, as the case may he, and the bed. 
Also lay traps for them in the shape of 
pieces of boiled Potatoes placed in small 
flower-pots with some hay loosely put in 
oil top, and lay ;A^c. tlieii- sides. 
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Cockroaches and' black beetles can be 
trapped with tin traps named “The 
Demon,” placing suitable bait therein ac¬ 
cording to instructions. Turn the hay or 
whatever kind of covering is used on re¬ 
cently spawned beds, and maintain the re¬ 
quisite amount of humidity in the atmo¬ 
sphere by sprinkling the floor, also 
syringe the walls if necessary. Avoid the 
use or fire heat until the temperature falls 
below 55 degs. Additional coverings to 
the beds is ofttimes more productive of 
good results than raising the temperature 
by artificial means. Continue to collect 
manure, and prepare it in the usual way 
for the making of 1 future beds. 

Shrubs for forcing. —Lilacs, Rhododen¬ 
drons, Syringas, Guelder Roses, Staphy- 
leas, Azaleas of the mollis and Ghent 
tvpes, and Deutzias required for forcing 
should be potted and for the present stood 
outdoors. 

Gladioli.— The conns should now be 
lifted, and after attaching the labels to 
the stems, place them on the floor of a 
cool shed or suspend them to nails driven 
into the wall until the tops become 
thoroughly ripened, when they can be 
cleaned and stored away until planting¬ 
time comes round. The early-flowering 
varieties, such as are required for the 
greenhouse, should be potted, and, for 
early blooming outdoors, planted without 
further delay. A. W. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Early Peach-house. —This will now be 
closed in preparation for forcing. No 
fire heat will be used during the first three 
weeks; but the house will be kept closed 
unless, the temperature rises to 50 degs., 
in which ease the ventilators are opened 
a little. At the commencement of actual 
forcing and the employment of artificial 
heat a night temperature of 40 degs. to 
45 degs. will be maintained, allowing it 
to’ increase during the day from 50 degs. 
to 55 degs., and by sun heat from 60 degs. 
to 65 degs. The available surfaces in 
the house are damped with tepid water 
according to the weather, and the trees 
sprayed in the morning and afternoon on 
fine, sunny days. 

Cucumbers intended for fruiting late in 
winter have made good growth. In order 
to conserve the energies of the plants the 
fruits are cut as soon as they are of a 
sufficient size. Careful attention to the 
regulating of the foliage is necessai'y to 
avoid overcrowding of the leaves, as this 
favours red-spider when much fire heat 
has to be employed. Surface-rooting is 
encouraged by affording slight top-dress¬ 
ings of rich soil. 

Tomatoes. —Plants in bearing make but 
little growth now, and watering needs to 
be carefully done. A small quantity of 
fine loam to which has been added some 
artificial manure has been scattered over 
the surface of the pots. The leading 
growths are kept tied to the stakes, ana 
all axillary shoots removed. Overcrowd¬ 
ing of the plants must be avoided, as they 
need plenty of light to fruit well. Young 
plants intended tor fruiting in the spring 
are now in small pots, and are placed near 
to the roof glass in order that growth may 
be sturdy. These young plants will be 
supported with neat stakes, and given 
larger pots as soon as the roots need more 
room, using a rich compost, but no 
manure. The soil for Tomatoes in winter 
should not be of too close a texture, and 
if the plants are drawn, place them as low 
in the pots as possible. Like all newly- 
potted plants, they must be watered with 
extra care for some time afterwards. 
Should aphis be present on the plants, 
fumigate the house with a nicotine pre¬ 
paration on one or two occasion®. 

Chrysanthemums. —Directly the flowers 
have faded the stems are cut down close 
to the soil in the case of those varieties 
that produce cuttings freely. Those that 
are any growing, or new or scarce varie¬ 
ties, of which it may be diffictlt to ob- 
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tain a sufficient stock of good cuttings, 
are not cut down lower than to within 
1 foot of the soil. Cuttings produced 
from the stem are not nearly so good as 
those from the base; but in some oases 
stem cuttings must be secured or none at 
all may be available. The objection to 
stem cuttings is that plants grown from 
such are liable to show flower-buds pre¬ 
maturely—in some instances as soon as 
the plants commence to grow. The best 
position for the old stools is in a cold 
frame or a vinery or Peach-house at rest, 
where plenty of light is available. In 
either case they should be placed close to 
the glass and be protected from frost. 

Peipetual-flowerfng Carnations. —The 
principal batch of flowering plants is now 
at its best, and to enable tne bloom® to 
last as long as possible care must be taken 
to prevent the atmosphere of the house 
becoming very damp. Watering now 
needs great care, and is done as early in 
the day as possible. The temperature at 
night ranges from 45 degs. to 50 degs., ac¬ 
cording to the conditions prevailing out- 
of-doors. A little ventilation is allowed at 
night, unless there is severe frost or very 
cold winds. Each morning ventilation is 
increased until the thermometer stands at 
55 degs., when the ventilators are opened 
to the full. Many varieties are very sus¬ 
ceptible to a fungus disease, more especi¬ 
ally if kept in too warm an atmosphere; 
but if every particle of diseased foliage is 
cut off and burnt as soon as seen, ana the 
plants sprayed with copper ammonia com¬ 
pound, tne disease may soon be eradicated. 
Carnations do best when a house can l*e 
devoted to them; but if su.rli K* not avail¬ 
able, then the houses in which fruit-trees 
are resting will suit them admirably. The 
flowers may be longer in opening, but less 
heat than recommended above is to be 
preferred at this season to excessive heat, 
which soon causes the plants to become 
enfeebled. 

Preparing the ground for noxt season’s 
orops. — The particular treatment of 
vacant plots must depend upon the nature 
of the crop it is intended to grow upon 
them, and this should be decided now, so 
that the ground may be treated accord¬ 
ingly. Deep trenching should be prac¬ 
tised wherever possible, and if this is done 
some manure or decayed vegetable matter 
may be placed in the bottom of the trench. 
Endeavour to get the whole of the soil as 
speedily as possible into a suitable con¬ 
dition for vegetable crops. This is only 
possible by frequently bringing some of 
the subsoil to the surface. Leave the sur¬ 
face as rough and lumpy as possible. 
Ground which has been occupied by veget¬ 
able crops for a number of years will be 
benefited by a liberal dose of lime and 
soot, working it in during the process of 
digging or trenching; also a good surface 
dressing when the work is completed. 
Wet or retentive soils should not be 
trenched before spring; but the surface 
may be given a liberal dressing of such 
as wood ashes, old mortar rubble, lime, 
and soot. All rubbish collected in or 
about the garden should be burned or 
charred on vacant pieces of ground, and 
the residue after burning will greatly 
benefit the soil. 

Batavian Endive is much more reliable 
than Lettuce as a winter salad. The 
plants should now all be lifted and placed 
closely together in cold pits or frames, 
taking care to retain as much soil as pos¬ 
sible on the roots when transplanting. 
After planting, give a good watering to 
settle the soil about the roots. The 
lights should be removed from the frames 
on dry days, as the atmosphere must not 
be allowed to become damp or stagnant. 
Blanching is effected by lifting a few 
plants from the frames as required, plac¬ 
ing them in boxes, and standing them in 
a dark corner of the Mushroom-house. 

F. W. G. 


SCOTLAND. 

Plant-houses. —Epaarises are now looked 
upon as being old-fashioned plants; but 


there is no doubt as to their value for 
winter or spring decoration. Many who fail 
with Heath® will find that the Epacris i® a 
more accommodating plant. It requires 
much the same soil and treatment, but 
does not so readily collapse as doe® the 
Heath. The best soil is, of course, peat; 
but where that is not very plentiful a mis¬ 
tin'© of that and old loam in equal parts 
with a sufficiency of sand will suffice. Pot¬ 
ting ought to be done very firmly, and 
after flowering is completed the snoots 
may be cut back to quite the old wood. 
Place the plants in a warm house to in¬ 
duce break® from the dormant eyes, and 
repot when the young shoots are an inch 
or two long. Very important in plant- 
houses at this time is the absence of in¬ 
sects, dust, and superfluous moisture. 
Withered blooms and foliage ought to be 
removed regularly, for with the disap¬ 
pearance of the outside flowers more in¬ 
terest will attach to those under glass. 
One of the brightest things of the present 
season is Salvia eplenden® gran diflora, the 
massive scarlet spike® of which are very 
striking. An effective contrast, and one 
which tone® down the insistence of the 
more vivid colour, may be found by using 
one of the older white Chrysanthemums, 
such as Soeur Melanie or Mme. Des- 
granges. Another very useful variety for 
this purpose is Framfield White, which, 

I if disbudded, bears nicely-sized blooms. 
Chrysanthemums now begin, generally, to 
make a good display. Bush plants are. 
after all, much more effective and useful 
than the single-stemmed plants, and the 
“ mop ” blooms, while stately and atten¬ 
tion-arresting, cannot be compared with 
the numerous flowers upon a well-grown 
bush. Single varieties are alike useful 
for decoration and for cutting, and for the 
former some disbudding is desirable, 
although for cutting it is, perhaps, better 
to allow all the buds to open and form a 
graceful spray. The earlier Cinerarias 
are showing colour. Unfortunately, the 
strain appears for once in a way to be an 
inferior one, there being an undue pre¬ 
ponderance of slaty-whites and purples. 
Primula sinensis and P. stellata are be¬ 
ginning to show signs of bloom, and the 
buds of P. oboonica have again been picked 
off. A pan of P. malaooides was m the 
spring set out on a gravel walk, and on 
removing it the other day innumerable 
seedlings were found in the neighbour¬ 
hood. Although a sufficient number had 
been already potted off,, a quantity of 
these was pricked off into pans, and, 
grown on ooolly, trill make useful stuff 
in April or May. In the 

Stove there is a very bright display. 
Owing to an accident in their early stages 
to winter-flowering Begonias, these useful 
things are to some extent missed; but the 
earliest Gesneras have filled the gap, and 
are not much inferior. The display of 
Hymenocallis yet goes on, and there are 
yet plants just on the point of flowering. 
Saintpaulia ionantha is always note¬ 
worthy, and more than usual nas been 
grown. This does well, and blooms 
freely in quite small pots. Among other 
things, Cypripediums are rapidly coming 
along, ana plants in pots and pans— 
9 inches and 10 inches in diameter—are 
all carrying a useful crop of flowers. 
These, either upon the plant® or when cut, 
last for a very considerable period. Ccelo- 
gyne cristata is equally accommodating, 
and is more showy than the comparatively 
dull blooms of Cypripediums. A good, 
showy subject is Euphorbia jncqium®- 
flora, although of rather a straggling 
habit. The best way to grow this plant 
is to strike half-a-dozen cuttings m a 
small pot, repotting them all together a® 
occasion requires until the flowering-pot 
is needed. Poinsettias, of course, nre 
showy; but at times they drop their 
foliage badly, and are then scraggy-look- 
ing. Among roof plants, none I think 18 
so reliable for winter blooming as Tnuu- 
bergia laurifolia. T. capensds, having now 
ceased to be effective, may be cut down at 
any time. Both, and especially the latter, 
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appear to me to succeed better when cut 
down pretty severely, T. capensis at the 
present time, and T. laurifolia in March 
or April. Less syringing is now needed in 
the stove; and if tne furnace is in the 
proximity of the roofs of the houses, take 
care that the soot deposited on the glass 
does not defile the water, i In such a case 
it is better to do without syringing mean¬ 
time. Night temperature now about 
65 degs. round about 10 p.in., with a fall 
of a degree or two in the early morning. 

. Plants for forcing. —With the potting 
up of a further mixed batch of Dielytra, 
Hoteia, and Funkia, a sufficient quantity 
of these easily-forced things has now been 
obtained. Meantime, the present lot has 
been placed on a gravel walk, sheltered 
by a glasshouse, until space becomes 
vacant for them in cold frames. 

Work «ut-of-doors has again been ren¬ 
dered almost impossible by reason of ex¬ 
tremely wet and wintry weather. During 
the week we experienced a hurricane, 
which has worked a pood deal of damage. 
Not onlv were trees in the open unrooted, 
but wall trees were badly knocked about, 
Morello Cherries suffering rather severely, 
while some fine old pieces of Moutan 
Preonies were hardly hit. In the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the gardens some fine, young 
Douglas Pines and Silver Birches were 
uprooted. The weather continue-s to be of 
the worst possible description—rain, hail, 
sleet, and snow following one another in 
rapid succession. When it has been pos¬ 
sible to do so, some manure wheeling was 
done, and alleys were scraped in readiness 
for dipping when the weather is more 
favourable. W. McGuffog. 

Bahnae Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 


NATIONAL CHRYSANTHEMUM 
SOCIETY. 

November 6th, 1917. 

As a direct result of the war, the annual 
exhibition held on the above-named date 
was one of the smallest, if not in the 
history of the Society, at least for many 
years past. It was, indeed, but a shadow 
of its former self, a fragment of the giant 
displays of Aquarium days, when, in the 
zenith of its popularity, exhibitors fore¬ 
gathered from far and near. The superb 
groups of other days were non-existent, 
and generally the quality of the blooms 
shown was not high—none, indeed, to ap¬ 
proach the magnificent blooms which 
-from Addlestone last year, easily carried 
off the Blue Riband of the occasion. This 
is not saying that there were no good 
blooms, far from it. They were, how¬ 
ever, fewer in number and of a lower 
standard of merit. The class for twenty- 
four incurved may, however, be cited as 
an exception, and here, despite the times, 
quality, finish, and refinement were 
high in the leading stand. Two tables 
only were arranged in the class for a 
“ floral decoration of Chrysanthemums 
for a dinner table,” and in these nothing 
new or original was seen. The vase 
classes were showy, though usually over¬ 
done. Following are brief particulars of 
the show:— 

Class 1, open to affiliated societies only, 
was for twelve vases of cut Chrysanthe¬ 
mums, three vases each of Japanese, in¬ 
curved, singles, and Anemones or Pom¬ 
pons. The Finchley Chrysanthemum 
Society alone competed, and was awarded 
the first prize, a challenge trophy and 
cash. Buttercup, Rosamund, Descartes 
(red Japanese Anemone), and Triumph de 
Month run (a golden incurved) were the 
better vases. No competitor entered in 
the class for thirty-six Japanese. For 
twenty-four Japanese, Mr. W. J. Smith 
(gardener to Mrs. Hamilton Fellows, 
Tangley Park, Worplesdon. Guildford) 
was an excellent first, good blooms being 
Mrs. G. Drabble, Mrs. ft. Luxford, 

Digitized by CjOCKJIG 


Golden Champion, Mrs. Lloyd Wigg, 
Rosamund, W. Turner (white),* and Mrs. 
Tricker. This was one of the best ex¬ 
hibits in the show'. Two others com¬ 
peted, Mr. A. Smith, The Convent Gar¬ 
dens, Roehampton, being second. Six 
competed in the class for twelve Japanese 
blooms distinct, Mr. IT. Blakeway (gar¬ 
dener to Mr. W. H. Allen, Bromham 
House, Bedford) occupying the place of 
honour, having very good blooms of His 
Majesty (crimson), W. Rigby (yellow), 
Mrs. Drabble (white), Mrs. Algernon 
Davis (pink), and Bob Pulling. In the 
classes for six Japanese distinct and one 
vase of white Japanese (three blooms), 
Mr. W. J. Smith, Tangley Park, Worples¬ 
don, excelled, having in the first Lad£ 
Talbot (soft yellow), W. Turner (white), 
R. C. Pulling (gold), Mrs. E. A. Tickle 
(pink), Mrs. H. E. Converse (red, with 
gold reverse), and Mrs. Jones (a very mas¬ 
sive bloom). Mr. H. Blakewav was 


second, five competing. In the sinj 
vase class, Mr. W. J. Smith employ 
Mrs. R. C. Pulling. Two competed 1 
twenty-four Incurved blooms distinct, t 
leading exhibit being from Mr. A. 

I Hudd (gardener to Mrs. Chalmers, Ft 
i rant, Bickley, Kent). Some of the b< 
were Romance, Mrs. P. Wiseman, M: 
I Ashworth (bronze), Clara Wells (golc 
and Mrs. B. Hankey (of bronzy hu 
* The same exhibitor excelled in the clfl 
I for twelve incurved blooms, his fin 
specimens being Master Charles H; 
(red), Pantia Ralli (bronze), and Butt< 
cup (golden). In both, admirable quali 
blooms were staged, evidencing intellige 
cultivation. This exhibitor again c 
celled for six vases of singles, six flowe 
in each vase. In the classes respectiv€ 
for one vase of singles and one of lar 
exhibition blooms, Mr. A. Robertson (g£ 
dener to Mr. H. J. Yarrow, Abbey-roa 
St. John’s Wood) led, using in the fii 



= SPECIAL REDUCED PRICES — 

EARLY SCOTCH SEED POTATOES. 

BEES Ltd. are now completing 
lifting and grading, and find crops 
heavier and cleaner than usual. 

Instead of putting this extra profit 
into their own pockets they are 
reducing prices to customers. 

Orders are now being booked at 
prices quoted below for delivery 
when ready. 

Orders already booked will also 
be executed at these reduced 
prices. 

Special Terme to Allotment 
Societiee. 

Epicure (Scotch). An old favourite which produces very heavy 
crops, and has tubers of good sine ready to lift very early ... 

Eclipse (Sootch). Splendid white round, very early, thallow 

eyes, good cooker... 

Eclipse. Once grown in Yorkshire .. 

Sharpe’s Express (Scotch). A great favourite, "very“early: 

smooth skin, heavy cropper. 

Sharpe’s Express. Once grown in Lincolnshire . 

Sir John Llewellyn (Lines.) First class in every way "* 

British Queen (Scotch). Remarkably fine, both as regards 
cropping and cooking qualities. A superb second early 

keeps well. 

British Queen. Once grown in Lincolnshire "! ”! “* 

Pioneer (Scotch). A greatly improved second early : first-class 
cooker and cropper . 

IMMUNE SEED POTATOES. 

Bees Ltd. are licensed by the Board of Agriculture to supply 
varieties suitable for planting in districts affected with Black 
Scab or Wart Disease. 

King George (Scotch). Although generally classed as a second 
early, this variety when grown from sprouted seed is ready 
for lifting as early as “ Sharpe’s Express ” or “Epicure.” 

It is an excellent cropper, does well everywhere, especially 
on mediam and heavy soils. Owing to first early immune 
sorts being practically unprocurable, “King George” is in 

great demand as a first early. . 

Great Scot (Scotch). Second early, immense cropper, fine quality 
and flavour. Keeps, as well as a main crop, strongly recom¬ 
mended. 

Great Scot (Lincolnshire seed) ... 

The Ally (Scotdh). A second early immune variety with tuber of 

fine quality and shape, heavy cropper . 

(An excellent set of three potatoes for infected areas would be 
King George,’ “Great 8cot,“ and “Lochar” or “Templar” 

Prices of main crop sorts will be quoted later.) 

Cost of Carriage. 

The above prices include oost of bags. If carriage is to be prepaid, please remit as under 


ll?lbs. 

661bs. 

281bs. 

141bs. 

15/- 

SI- 

4/4 

2/3 

18/- 

916 

6/- 

2/9 

18/- 

9/6 

5/- 

2/9 

23/- 

12/- 

0/4 

8/3 

21/- 

11/- 

5/10 

SI- 

21/- 

11/- 

6/10 

SI- 

15/- 

8/- 

4/4 

213 

15/- 

8/- 

4/4 

2/3 

21/- 

11/- 

6/10 

SI- 

18/- 

9/0 

5/- 

219 

18/- 

9/0 

5/- 

2/9 

10/- 

8/6 

4/0 

2/6 

24/- 

12/0 

6/0 

3/6 


71bs. 

1/2 

1/0 

1/8 

1/9 

1/7 

1/7 


1/2 

1/2 


1/7 


1/0 


1/0 

1/4 
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„ 200 „ 
Over 000 
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... 3/2 
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1 /- 
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281bs. 

-/8 
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1/2 

1/5 


141bs. 

-n 
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ti- 


71bs. 

-n 

■77 

-/7 

-/7 


wr A „ ... ... o/* ... z/l ... I/O ... 1/- -/7 

/l om rjiV M rpoo I^° y0 “ r 6t ®*ion look up passenger'fare in time-table, which 
Ltan<£wdl btbetween SI ,S2?). U 0rd ““ lry » ‘"‘ween «> and 8M. the 

Shallots. lib. 1/2, 3Jibs. 3/-, 71bs. 6/9, Mlbs. 10/0 Carriage paid. 

Onion Sets. Ub. 2/0, 21 bs. 4/0. 3Ibs. 6/0, 4lbs. 8/0, Slbs. 10/e Carriage paid. 

BEES Ltd., 175b Mill St., Liverpool. 
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white, yellow, and crimson varieties. For 
a display of singles on a table space 8 feet 
by 3 feet, Mr. A. Runclman, Wanabead, was 
placed first with a very good exhibit. In 
the 

Amateur division, Mr. D. Barnard 
(gardener to the Lord Wandsworth In¬ 
stitution, Long Sutton, Winchfield) was 
the only exhibitor of twelve Japanese 
blooms distinct, and was awarded first; 
prize. Fred Green, Dally Mail (yellow), 
and H. E. Converse (red and gold) were 
the best. This exhibitor also excelled in 
the classes for six Japanese distinct 
varieties, and six Japanese, three varie¬ 
ties, two blooms of each, his set in the 
latter being Tndy Talbot (soft yellow), 
Mrs. E. A. Tickle (pink), and H. E. Con¬ 
verse (red and gold). 

N on -competitive qroups were ariaaged 
by Messrs. W. Wells, Limited, Merstham, 
and by Mr. Norman Davis, Framfleld, 
Sussex, Market Bronze, Mrs. G. Monro, 
jun., and Mrs. Algernon Davis (pink) 
being among those shown by the last- 
named. Mr. H. J. Jones, Lewisham, had 
a stand of very striking novelties, among 
.them being Brilliant, (e grand crimson, 
with gold reverse), Mr. L. George (red, 
with gold reverse), Golden Spray (single), 
Mrs. W. Holden (chestnut-red), and Mrs. 
E. Dove (a fine exhibition Japanese of old 
rose colour, with silvery reverse). 


a fresh place. The Bishop or Gout-weed 
has such enormous roots that it strangles 
all other plants, and the mischief goes on 
when the leaves have decayed and there is> 
no sign of life above ground. 


1ST BBYLZIB. 


-Yea; they can be 
See 


reply to 
i of November 


OORRE8PON DENOB. 

n>im awd nowni 
Flowtr garden plants (0.).—In so hot a 

garden as vours evidently is, we should 
he chary of planting anything that may 
suffer greatly from the heat in summer. 
Of bourse, you may raise from seed every 
year Pansies, Polyanthuses, Silene, and 
Myosotis, and get double Daisies, Aubrie- 
tias, Doronioum, Wallflowers, aind such 
things to make the garden gay in April 
and May, but many of the things would 
doubtless die later if so very hot. But if 
you wish for summer flowers, then have 
Stocks, Asters, Pelargoniums, Begonias, 
Petunias—indeed, any fairly warmth-lov¬ 
ing plant®. As to beds, these should not 
be too large, and be in shape round, oval, 
or oblong, fairly bold-shaped, but still suit¬ 
able to the form of the garden. You may 
try some Roses as climbers on the wall, 
but chalk is not a good soil for bush 
Roses. On your other borders plant fairly 
strong-growing hardy perennials, as these 
withstand severe winds pretty w'ell. 
There are myriads of things all suitable. 

VEGETABLES. 

Cankered Parsnips ( J . J. Marriott).— 
Your Parsnips are suffering from what is 
known as “canker,” caused chiefly by a 
fungus usually generated in the soil by too 
much wet or too rich dressings of manure. 
A common cause of the trouble is solving 
seed on ground just recently dressed with 
manure. That should always be avoided. 
It is best to follow a crop previously well 
manured, and not a root crop. Also, 
when the plants are well up and have 
been thinned, it is good practice to 
smother the ground with fresh slacked 
lime and hoe it in, doing that two or 
three times during the season. Where 
Parsnips have suffered badly, the ground 
should be at once dressed with well-broken 
gas-lime at the rate of 2 bushels to 3 rods, 
digging it in a few weeks later. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Weed In Lily of the Valley bed (F. C.).— 
The weed, specimen® of which you send, is 
Bishop-weed or Gout-weed (/Egopodium 
Podagraria), and when at lias once been 
introduced to a garden is very difficult to 
eradicate. The only way is to dig out the 
soil at least 2 feet deep and burn the whole. 
You should lift the whole of the Lily of the 
Valley, free the roots from the least atom 
of the weed, and replant elsewhere. If 
this cannot be/doiie, ,rerr ova ifhe soil to a 
depth of 2 feet^^mj ([ef> ac A£ifl(Jhat from 


J. H. W. Thomas. 
made into jelly. 

“F. M. A. H ” in our issue 

17th, page 618. - J. Hatton. — Regret 

to say we are unable to find space for 
such a long list as you wish. Your best 
plan will be to pay a visit to a nursery 
where Chrysanthemums are largely grown, 
and in this way select the varieties that 
you like best.- W. E. Baines. —An un¬ 

ripe fruit of the Japanese Quince (Cy- 
donta japonica). Easily raised from seed 
when ripe._ 

IAMBI or M AM*® AMD FRUITS. 

Names of plants.— E. B. —Cannot name 
from leaves only) must have flowers. 

Names off fruits.— T. C. C. —Apples: 1, 
—Small Foam’s Pippin; 2, Looks like 
Downton; 3, Not recognised; 4, Tyler’s 
Kernel. Before sending fruits for name, 
kindly see our “ Rule® to Oorreepondents.” 

- M. D. —Apples: 1, Lord Derby; 2, 

Ribston • 3, Winter Hawthornden; 4, 

Lane’s Prince Albert.-- A. L .—Apples: 

1, Norfolk Beaufin; 2, Wellington; 3, 

Golden Noble; 4, Warner’s King.- 

L. L. W. —Apples: 1, Cat’s Head; 2, 
Golden Noble • 3, King of the Pippins; 4, 
Bramley’s. Thanks for such charac¬ 
teristic fruit®.- R. S. B .—Pears: 1,' 

Louise Bonne of Jersey; 2, Nouveau 
Poiteau; 3, Beurr£ Bose. Apple: 4, 

Leather coat RuaseVt.- F. C. —Apples: 

1, Lord Derby; 2, Lane's Prince Albert; 
3, Ribston; 4, Cox’s Orange.——IT. H .— 
Pear: 1, Forelle. Apples: 2 and 3, Blen¬ 
heim Orange; 4, Sturmer.-- E. B. H .— 

Apples: 1, Cellini; 2, Wellington. Pears: 

3, Oatillac; 4, Winter Neli®.- T. G. T .— 

Anples: 1, Adam’s Pearmain; 2, Ecklin- 
ville; 3, Golden Noble; 4, Striped Beaufin. 

- Dench field. —1, Beurre Hardy; 2, 

Durondeau.—— -J. W. —Apples : 1 and 2, 


Apples: l, rwrn w xr-ippui; o, 

Wellington; 4, Sturmer (a very fine 

sample).- Mrs: Taylor. —Apples: 1, 

Lane’s Prince Albert • 2, Alfriston; 3, 

Mere de Menage; 4, Rymer.- R. G .— 

Pears: 1, Doyenne du Comice; 2, Beurre 
Diel; 3, Brown Beurre; 4, Beurre Clair- 

geau.- M. Apples: 1, Sturmer ; 

2, Small fruit of Blenheim; 3, Gascoigne’s 
Scarlet; 4, Loddington (syn. Stone’s 
Apple)._ 

OBITUARY. 

MR. WM. MARSHALL, V.M.H. 

Just as we go to press we regret to 
hear of the death, on November 13th, 
at the age of eighty-two, of Mr. Wm. 
Marshall, well known in the gardening 
world, and for many years a mem tier of 
the Council of the Royal Horticultural 
Society and Chairman of the Floral Com¬ 
mittee. He it was whb first showed 
OdontogloaRum crispum in flower. He 
was one of the founders of the United 
Horticultural Benefit and Provident 
Society. Of late years he devoted liis 
attention to hardy Ferns, and in his 
garden at Auchetnraith, Bexley, had a very 
fine collection of distinct and beautiful 
forms. He took a great interest in the 
Royal Gardenea-®’ Orphan Fund, of the 
Committee of which lie was Chairman for 
many years. 

Keeping flowers. —In your issue of 
August 4th “ Clarenoe Elliott” rives 
useful hints-as to packing plants for post. 
Could some hints be added as to certain 
stimulants which can lie added to the 
water into which flowers are put to keep 
them fresh for some time? I have heard 
of auch. but can get nothing authorita¬ 
tive.— George Dutwte, Salisbury , Rho¬ 
desia. 


SALE BY AUCTION OP 

ROSES. 

Herbaceous and Rock Plants. 
Rhododendrons, Carnations, 

Fruit Trees, Golden Privet, etc. 

BULBS in variety. 

100 20wlb. Baskets ol APPLES. 
WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER *1nt, 1917, at 12 noon. 

MESSRS. PROTHEROE & MORRIS, 

67 and 68. CHEAPSIDE. E C. 2. 
Sixpence in Stamps will ensure J2 Catalogues. 


Mrs. FfM’5 FAMOUS PLAITS 

ALL POST FREE. 

Spring Cabbatre. Pickling Cabbage. Leaks. Brussels 
Sprouts, Tripoli Winter Onions, Cos and Cabbage Lettuce, 
Savoys. Broccoli, Sprouting Broocoli. Chicory, Curled 8cotch 
Kale, Asparagus Kale. Cottager’s Kale, Thousand-headed 
Kale, Perpetual and Prickly Spinach, 19 10a 
TIMM (strong, transplanted).—Sage, Thyme, Mint 
Marjoram, 12 L - i Parsley, 201> 

WALLFLOWERS (Separate Colours or Mixed), 50 
1 / 6 . 100 * 6 . 

PRIMULAS.- Herbaceous Calceolarias, Cinerarias, 
Scarlet Salvias, Schixanthus, Begonias, Stocks, all for Win¬ 
ter and Spring dowering, 6 1 > 

PRIMULA Malacoides, strong plants for Christmas 
flowering, 6 1 - 

Magnificent Hardy Perennials, Rockery, Spring Bedding, 
Greenhouse Plants, etc., cheap and good. 

NEW 0ATAL0QUE now ready, free on applloatioa. 

MRS. PYM, F.R.H.S., 

2, Vine How, WootUtone, Peterboronth. 


ENGLISH CROWN ROSES. 

Captain Hayward, Charles Lefebvre, Countess of Oxford, 
Duke of Edinburgh, Duke of Teck. Dupuy Jamain, Fisher 
Holmes, General Jacqueminot, Marie Rady, Ulrich Brunner, 
F K flruschki, Hugh Dickson. Louis van Houtte, Mrs. 
Lain* Magna Chart*. Marie Beaumann, 8 harm an Craw- 
ford, Caroline Testout, Ecarlate, Richmond. Lady Batter¬ 
sea Orl eans, Baby Dorothy, Catherine Zeimet. Juhet, His 
MajestyJLady Piirie, K. A. Victoria, Killarney, Lady Ash- 
tovraJLiberty Mrs. V. J. Grant, Mrs. 8 Row, C.. Nabon- 
nand, General McArthur, Pharisaer. Edu Meyer, Dean 
Hole, Mme. Melanie Soupert, Dorothy Page Roberts, and 
*11 the leading varieties, 6d. each. 

LARGE APPLE TREES, 
jj- standard and Bush Trees, 1/6 eaoh. 

Blenheim Orange, Oof's Orange Pippin. Beauty of Kent, 
Alfriston, Northern Greening, Warners King, Bramjv 
Seedling, Gladstone, Bismarck, Beauty of Bath. Worcester 
Pearmain, Charles Ross, Ailingto** Pippin, King Pippin, 
Lord Suffleld, Ecklinville Seedling, Gascoigne Scarlet, 
Golden Noble. Irish Peach, Lady Sudeley. Lord GrosTenor, 
Newton Wonder, and others. 

STANDARD A BUSH PEARS, 1/6 EACH, 
in all the Leading Varieties. 

RASPBERRIES, 1/- dozen. 

Urn Transplanted Plants. 

40 Wallflowers, red. Gd • 40 Wallflowers, golden M ; 40 
Wallflowers mixed, 6d.; 8 Pyrethruin, Hybrid, 6d., 1 Hybrid 
Tea Rose 6 *Gd'20Cante r bury Bells, mixed, 6d ; 20 Canter- 
Avuy BSlisrrosTed.; 100 Cabbage Gd. ;, 4s Antinhlnuuia 
6d.; 20 Brompton Stocks, 6iV ; 2 Red Hot ■ 1 

Ainpelopsis Veitchi, Gd.; 1 Clematis, white, 6d.. G DouWe 
Carnations, 6d.; 2 large Lavenders. M., 6 AemllM if* 
Pearl 6d. * 20 Alyssum G. DuBt. 6d. ; 6 Chelone Barbata, 
6d.; 6 Michaelmas Daisies, 6d.; 12 Dianthns. bd.; 2 Funjnas, 
6d.; 6 Hollyhocks, double, fid.; 12 Mon^retimL6d.. - 
mary. 6d.; 12 Sweet Williams, pink,Jid. . 50 Ked GahDage, 
6d.; 76 Onions, Ailsa Craig, 6d.; 20 Pansies, giant, 6d., l. 
Strawberry Plants, 6d. 

As all parcels have to be carriage paid, please add 6d. for 
orders of 2s. 6d., 9d. for 5s., Is. for 10s. and over. 

R. SMITH & OO., Nurseries, Worcester. 


.GLASS.. 

rtoM for pooh with Ordor in Mull 
GLASS. 4/M oa. 

Boxes, 100 J00 

sq.ft. sq.fL 
12, 14, 16. 16, 18,1 w 89- 
20,92,24xl2»n./ w/ 


58/6 986 


Boxes. 100 200 

sq.ft, sq.ft. 

8 x 6ln. 33- 56 ; - 

9 x 7ln.36/- 598 

10 x 8ln.40/6 74- 

12,13,14,15x81n. 44 - 76/- 

11.12.13.14 x9in. 45/6 78/- 

12.13.14 x 10in. 466 82- 

13 x llin. 48 - 84 - 

16,18,20 x lOin. )«*/. •*,. 

16,18,20xllin. W 

PUTTY, Best Soft.—1 owt., 21/- 
6/6; 14lbs., 3 9. 

DIAMONDS , 7 6 and 16/6 eaoh. 

GLASS CUTTERS, 6-wheel, 1/6 eaoh. 

BEST MIXED PAINTS.-7-lb. lever tins. White, 
12/- stone; ordinary colours, 8/6 per stone. • 


16. 17, 18, 20 xS 

13in.I < 

16,18,20, 22,241 

x Min. J 

15in. 1 

H 


55 /- 968 


20,22,24 x 15in. 

18, 20. 22. 

16in. . 

20,22,24 x181a 58/- 984 

; |owt., 11'-; iowt., 


■BURTON ST., HULL. Estab.1843." 


A SHIELD FOR YOUR BOY AT THE 

H FRONT.-Full particulars will be sent on receipt ^ a 
post card of the latest steel Shield f °L aLLHW 
tunic. A real life saver. ^d^ss-BRmSH * Abw 
I gHIELD, 63, Lincoln s Inn Fields. London , W t- ^ _ 

1 The latent Say for receivtng Advertisements 

in FRIDAY. 9 turn 
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NOTE8 OP THE WEEK. 


Convolvulus althaeoides. — Some people 
find this a weed, and others cannot get it 
to grow. Here, in North London, it grows 
and flowers very well without becoming at 
all a nuisance. It wants lime in the soil, 
without which I do not think it is happy, 
and it also seems to like a sunny, dry 
place.— North London. 

Dfanthue Freynii —This is a charming 
Tink for the moraine, with tiny glaucous 
foliage and small pink blossoms—a minia¬ 
ture in every way. It is so small that it 
needs careful watching that it does not get 
swallowed up by some rampant neighbour. 
It strikes readily from cuttings inserted in 
very sandy soil. It was in blossom with 
me at the end of October. —North London. 

Viola gracilis Red Admiral.— This is, in 
some respects, a better garden plant than 
the type; at least, I And it so. Though it 
blooms freely, it does not seem to flower 
itself to death as the type sometimes does 
and as the variety Purple Kobe often seems 
to do. The flower, of a rich vinous purple 
colour, is larger than in the type, and very 
effective in a mass. It seeds freely.— 
W. O. 


Trials of doubtful value _I read this in 

various journals. “The Royal Horticul¬ 
tural Society will hold trials of Achilleas 
(all kinds), Candytufts (perennial varie¬ 
ties), ami Chrysanthemum maximum and 
its allies at Wisley in 11)18.” These plants 
are thoroughly well known in gardens and 
tested already. It seems a waste of time 
and means to try plants of second-rate 
value for the garden. 

Eomecon chionantha. This has been in 
flower most of October, the pure 'white 
flowers with yellow stamens being very 
effective. It likes a shady place in sandy, 
leafy soil, and, in some gardens, is a weed. 
It does not like lime, and can easily be 
kept within bounds if the pocket in which 
it is growing is surrounded by lime. It is 
so beautiful that it is worth taking some 
trouble over. —North London. 

Ononis rotundifolia.— I always thought 
this w r as not very hardy, and quite expected 
that the severity of last winter would kill 
it, but it never suffered in the least in my 
North London garden. I cut it down every 
year after flowering in the spring, and it 
generally blooms again in the autumn. It 
makes a neat little hush, the rosy, pea- 
'shaped blossoms being very attractive. It 
produces plenty of seed, from which it is 
easily raised, and does w’ell in a sunnj T , 
rather dry spot.—W. O. 

Roscooa cautlloides. This seems quite 
hardy if planted deeply, as last winter, 
wilieh killed so many things, had no effect 
whatever on my plants, which came 
through and bloomed well this year. As 
J. Stormonth says (p. 601), the s'peeies 
grows a bit “ leggy,” w'hich Is a pity, as 
the flowers, though not showy, are pretty 
and of a very unusual type, reminding one 
very much of those of an Orchid. I do not 
find it at all particular as to soil or posi¬ 
tion, and it can be divided easily.— North 
London. 


Elsholtzfa Stauntonii_ I send you sor 

flower® of Elsholtzia Stauntonii (nothii 
to do with Eschscholtzia), which is i 


Digitized by 


Gck igle 


comparably the most beautiful of late 
autumn - flowering shrubs. Though w'e 
have had frost several tinies (twice in 
October) it is entirely untouched. Nichol¬ 
son, in referring to the genus, says it is 
of “ little horticultural value,” but a 
plant that is very hardy, fkrsvers in late 
October (now' the 20tli), and is beset with 
numerous spikes of beautiful, lilac, labiate 
flowers is beyond price.— Frank Crisp, 
Friar Park , Henley-on-Thames. 

Sl8yrlnchium. —The dwarf Sisyrincliiuins 
are very suitable for the rock garden, and 
their neat habit of growth makes them 
very attractive. S. bermudianum, with 
blue star-shaped flowers, is one of the best. 
S. californicum has bright yellow flow'ers, 
and would be very effective but that the 
flower-spikes have a tendency to flop over, 
which rather spoils the effect. Both of 
these species are quite easy to grow in any 
well-drained soil, and soon seed themselves 
about. S. iridifolium has pale blue flowers 
and is not very effective. S. grandiflorum 
is of a different type, with narrow foliage 
and drooping purple flowers in early spring 
—quite a handsome plant, but I have not 
found it so easy as the others mentioned. 
S. lilifolium is somewhat of the same style, 
but with satiny-white pendent flowers 
veined with purple. This does not seem 
difficult in leafy soil, and is one of the best 
of the dwarf si>ecies.— N. London. 

Sir Frank Crisp and Henley.— Henley has 
given the honorary freedom of the town to 
Sir Frank Crisp, who has well merited the 
honour. The ceremony is fully described 
in the Henley Standard of November 16th, 
aud pleasant reading it was to me until I 
came to this, that ‘‘in politics he is a 
staunch Radical and one of the ’corner¬ 
stones of the South Oxon Liberal Associa¬ 
tion.” Before reading this, if asked as to 
politics I should have described him as one 
of the corner-stones of our British Con¬ 
stitution and W'orthy to be classed with 
men like Lord Palmerston and Melbourne, 
w ho would say let us be happy with “ the 
good things we have, and run not after 
those we know' not of.*” To me he has a 
higher place than any one of the corner¬ 
stones above named, that is, the maker of 
the best formed and planted of rock gar¬ 
dens, having spent half a lifetime in quest 
of the beautiful In rock gardens in our 
isles and elsewhere. I say this without 
reserve.—W. R. 

Seed strains.— Some profess to look ask¬ 
ance at selected strains of seed, alleging 
that, for general purposes, one strain is 
quite as good as another, while seeds from 
an ordinary collection are much cheaper. 
Careful selection on the part of the seed- 
grower means additional expense, which, 
naturally, must be added to the price of 
the seeds, whereas w’hen seed-saving is 
done in a haphazard way such seeds cost 
less to produce and can be sold cheaply. 
Contrast the results obtained from a 
packet of carefully-selected seeds with 
those from a packet costing a quarter of 
the price, and the difference is at once 
obvious. I have just seen a batch of 
Cineraria stellate in bloom, the plants 
having been raised from seeds of a cheap 
strain. There is not a decided colour in 
the lot. Dirty whites, washy blues, and a 
preponderance of the objectionable magenta 
(as nearly as I can describe the colour) are 
the only shades found. Nor is the foliage 
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at all what it should be. Plants, such as 
these, take as much care and attention as 
those from a superior strain.—A Scottish 
Gardener. 

Polygonum polystaohum. — This is a 
rather coarse-growing species, but in a 
moist situation and a heavy soil gives a 
fine autumn display. I have grow'n it for 
some years in the herbaceous border, but 
looked upon it as too coarse. This last 
spring I dug it all up with a lot of other 
plants in order to make room for vege¬ 
tables, and threw it on the scrap-heap. It 
happened, however, that a bit of root got 
thrown on to a heap of strong clayey soil 
which had been put in place to make a 
foundation for a large rock bank, but 
w f hicb, owing to other pressing duties, was 
left as it was all the summer. In this the 
plant throve amazingly, eventually de¬ 
veloping into a great bush 6 feet or 7 feet 
across, which throughout October w T as a 
mass of pinkish-white blossom. I had 
arranged to supply the flowers for my 
church during the summer months from 
my garden, and just when other blooms 
w r ere beginning to get scarce this Poly¬ 
gonum came to my rescue and supplied me 
with lovely bunches of Lilac-like flowers 
for three weeks. The wet summer no 
doubt w'as largely responsible for the fine 
display, as in a dry season it is hardly 
worth growing here in London.—W. O. 


A PLANT COLLECTOR IN CHINA. 

I enclose a copy of a letter just received 
from Mr. Forrest, who seems to be now in 
the thick of his collecting. 

Fred. J. Chittenden. % 
Shiemalatsa, Tsedjrong, Upper 
Mekong, via Wei Hsi, N.W. 

Yunnan. 

July 17th, 1917. 

I am settled dowm for the season and 
Jiving with a Tibetan farmer, an old 
friend of mine of 1905. The house, on 
a small flat, 4 to 6 acres, is situa ted in a 
big bend on the left bank of the 
Mekong, approx, lat. 28° 25' N. The 
valley here Is a mere gorge, some 2,000 
feet in depth, flanks angled to 70°, 
climate almost tropical. On every side 
W'e are enclosed by mountains, the 
divides rising to about 15,000 feet with 
Isolated peaks, such as the sacred 
mountains Doker-la and Ka-qwo-pu, 
which lie only a few r miles to the north, 
of 20,000 feet or even more, snow¬ 
capped and glacier-clad. It is a diffi¬ 
cult and trying country to work. At 
our feet runs the Mekong, a raging 
cocoa-coloured torrent of 200 yards 
breadth with a 10-knot current, rising 
and falling like a gigantic pulse 16 feet 
or more, day by day. Tzekou, the 
scene of my adventure with the Lamas 
in 1905, lies a few' miles south; to the 
north a few hours’ journey is the 
frontier of Sarong. Above a certain 
altitude In this region of the Yunnan 
province the genus Rhododendron is 
the dominant feature in the scheme of 
vegetation, and species of that genus 
will bulk largely in my collections this 
year. The herbaria I have now in 
hand number 700-800 species, and, in 
looking over my field book, I find fully . 

20 per cent, of the total numbers repre¬ 
sent Rhododendrons. 
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My journey from Lichiang to Atuntze 
was very successful. Portions of the 
route, of course, such os the long de¬ 
scent from the Chungtien plateau to 
the Yangtze, and thence to the 
foothills of the Bei-ma-Shan, gave 
little or no result. There for several 
days’ journey the country is arid to a 
degree, the strata tiptilted, clay, slate, 
and sand formations, which refuse to 
hold moisture. The character of cli¬ 
mate and, consequently, flora is very 
similar to that portion of the Yangtze 
valley crossed on the way from 
Lichiang to Yungling, on the eastern 
arm of the big bend. Xerophytic 
shrubs and forms of hill types dwarfed 
and contorted by their environment 
almost out of recognition are abun¬ 
dant, with a herbaceous Horn equally 
characteristic—Iponneu, A raids. Com¬ 
posites, etc. However, (the flora of 
the higher jtortion of the Chungtien 
plateau and that of the Bei-ma- 
Shan compensated fully for the non¬ 
productiveness of the above, and I 
secured quite a good haul, fully 200 
species new to my previous collec¬ 
tions, mostly trees and shrubs, for it 
was too early in the season for the 
higher alpine flora, the most interest¬ 
ing and valuable herbaceous plants. 
Many of the shrubs should prove of 
horticultural value. On the list are 
four new Loniceras, two Leptodermis, 
two Pyrus, two Daphnes, three 
PruDUS, two Abelias, two Diainmsia, 
one splendid Fra x in us, one Poplar, 
one Syringa, several Euonymus, 
several good Berberis, Uiree new 
Caraganas, two Ostryopsis, etc., of 
all of which I hoie to get seed. Of 
herbaceous material, I found several 
Primulas, a fine new si>ec:es of 
Solms- Laubuelila with rose-pink 
flowers, the beautiful Anemone glau- 
eophylla Fr., and another with 
deep purple blooms, a new Trollius, a 
fine new Astragalus of compact, 
prostrate habit, silvery-grey foliage, 
and exceptionally large flowers of a 
deep wine-red colour, etc. But, as i 
say, it was too early in the season for 
the flora of the Alps. However, I 
hope for great things from the Bei- 
ma-Shan, and a party of my men are 
now there to collect for several weeks. 
The wealth of 

Rhododendrons is almost incred¬ 
ible, and the number of new sjecies 
and forms found confusing. I have 
really given up attempting to define 
the limits of species, each individual 
seems to have a form or an affinity on 
every range and divide differing essen¬ 
tially from the tyjie. I secured a very 
great number of these. In that region 
Rhododendron Trail 11amini seems to be 
the dominant species. It is so plenti¬ 
ful on the eastern slope of the Bei- 
ma-Shan that its flowers give a sil¬ 
very-grey appearance - to the range, 
visible many miles distant. The 
range of colour is great—from deep 
rose through shades of pink to pure 
white. It is one of the most abund¬ 
ant species, as well as one of the 
finest in North-west Yunnan, extend¬ 
ing from the Tali Range to as far 
north as I have explored, lat. 28° 
40' N. Forms of the dwarf R. 
intrlcatum and R. fastigiatum types 
were simply legion, and clothed 
all the uplands, giving a very home¬ 
like touch to all the higher altitudes. 
Take the moors and hills surrounding 
the head waters of any of our princi¬ 
pal Highland streams in the early 
spiring, those in full flood, with patches 


of snow around; for Heather and 
Heath imagine mile uix>n mile of 
dwarf Rhododendron, at that season 
almost the exact brownish shade of 
dry Heather, and you have the 
scenery of the summit of the Bei-ma- 
Shan, altitude 15.000 feet. The raw, 
damp wind strengthened the impres¬ 
sion for me, and as I stood there my 
heart warmed to it, and I could 
almost imagine rhyself a.t home. Oil 
those highlands, the dwarf Rhodo¬ 
dendrons were not then in flower ; but 
at lower altitudes, the moorlands of 
the Chungtien plateau, were covered 
with many forms of R, fastigiatum 
in fullest flower and in many shades— 
from the deepest purple-blue through 
lavender to bright rose-pink. At 
those lower altitudes the shrubs 
seem to thrive best in marshy situa¬ 
tions, and some of the boggy flats on 
the margins of the Fine forests which 
clothe the surrounding hills were 
ablaze with the blooms of It. liippo- 
ph mo ides, R. scintillans, and wliat I 
took to be the true R. fastigiatum. 
Those flats are generally lordered by 
Birch saplings; and again the charm¬ 
ing combination drove my thoughts 
homewards, reminding me, bar the 
colour, of just such flats as we have 
in the Highlands, where Heather and 
Birch grow in company. I secured 
fairly good photographs of some of 
the scenes. On the higher portions of 
the plateau I rode for several days 
through 

P.eoma lutea, and after seeing so 
much of it I am quite of Mr. 
Gumbloton’s opinion that F. lutea is 
only a form of F. Delavayl. At least 
50 per cent, of the plants I saw Imre 
blooms either blotched deep crimson at 
base or more or less flushed with that 
shade throughout. Yet I did not find 
the typ>e I*. Delavayi anywhere. How¬ 
ever, form or not, those plants with the 
pmre canary-yellow blossoms are most 
desirable, if one could be sure of the 
seedlings raming true. Previously, I had 
only seen the plant on the Tali 
Range, where it is much dwarfed in 
every way. On the Chungtien plateau 
it attains the same height as 
1*. Delavayl—2 feet to 4 feet, or 
even more, with correspondingly 
hold foliage find huge flowers. On 
the hills towards the north end 
of the plateau* beyond the town 
of Chungtien. Daphne aurantiaca 
was the dominant shrub, by far 
eclipsing the display it makes on the 
Lichiang Range, fine as that is. The 
masses of golden-orange blooms, 
swamping the foliage, and visible at 
quite a considerable distance, gave 
one the impression of a hillside 
covered with Gorse. From what I 
saw, I think the species must fruit 
much more freely than further south. 
Further on, in like situations, the 
place of D. aurantiaca was taken by 
a very line free-flowering species of 
Cnrngana, a shrub of 3 feet, to (» feet, 
flowers golden - yellow with the 
standard tinged ruddy brown. 
Another fine shrub found at the same 
place is a prostrate form, or sp., 
rather, of Cotoneaster, with glossy, 
l>ox-like foliage and deep crimson 
flowers. The species forms mats 
several yards in diameter, and blooms 
very freely. In the lower valley of 
the plateau I found many shrubs—a 
Daphne sp., a fine shrub of 4 feet to 
G feet., with pale-yellow, fragrant 
blooms and scarlet fruits; a Frax- 
inus sp.. a tree of 40 feet to 50 feet, 
with large, deliciously fragrant 


racemes of creamy-yellow flowers, a 
very handsome plant; a new species 
of Meliosma, far excelling M. cunei- 
folia in r.ppearanee, # and a wealth of 
bloom. One of the finest forest 
shrubs, and also of the open, Is Pyrus 
sp. It is a shrub or tree of 10 feet 
to 35 feet, with large, fragrant, pure 
white flowers, produced in great 
abundance. A good Crataegus was 
evident in most open thickets, of good 
habit, much resembling our home 
“ Thorn,” but bolder in every detail, 
and with a light ruddy bark. Fopu- 
lus sp. is an excellent tree, in height, 
a Inmost to 90 feet, with great girth 
and spread, and large, fine foliage. It 
is not abundant, but to be found near 
many water-courses. In the dry 
region beyond the plateau, Sophora 
vicifolia or a form of that species was 
abundant in full bloom and exceed¬ 
ingly attractive. The flowers are of 
fair size, of a pale shade of blue and 
white, and produced in amazing 
abundance. In the same region, be¬ 
yond Tan-tin, on the dry rocks and 
open cliffs is found And rosace Bulley- 
ana, and I have seldom seen a finer 
or brighter contrast in colour, the 
grey limestone background setting off 
the dazzling vermilion blooms to per¬ 
fection. This may or may not be A. 
Aizoon, as the Kew authorities say; but, 
if so. it is then a most luxuriant form 
of it; heads were noted bearing as 
many as fifty to seventy blooms. On 
marshy land and by streams I saw and 
photographed what I take to be 
Primula fascieulata Balf. fill. It Is a 
charming little hog plant of 2 inches 
to 3 inches, with deep rose-pink 
blooms, which have an orange eye. It 
resembles 1*. tibetica, but has no 
scape, the flowers arising on solitary 
pedicels from the axils of the leaves. 

In marshy, open glades in Fine 
forest I saw and also photographed 
the so-called yellow form of Primula 
Cockburniana. Personally, I consider 
it more closely allied to F. Bulleyana. 
It is too robust for an ally of I*. Cock- 
bumiana. and, besides, I found the 
flowers of many sieoimens flushed in 
bud the Indian ml—typical of F. 
Bulleyana. It flowered kist year at 
Edinburgh and Colchester from seed 
collected by me in 1914. On the Bei- 
ma-Shan and a round Atuntze several 
species of 

Primula were found. A glorious 
new form of the nivalis section, yet 
unnamed, first discovered in 1914 on the 
Chungtien plateau, was abundant in 
every meadow. The colour range is 
great—from deei>est violet through 
every shade of* lavender to pale rose. 
Never in any form or sj>ecies of this 
large and widely distributed group 
have I seen so robust plants. Some 
of the clumps bore as maiiy as thirty- 
eight scapes, each with an umbel of 
fifty to seventy blooms! From the 
1914 collecting the purple and lavender 
shades we already have, but I marked 
down many of the rose-coloured forms. 
On the descent from the Bei-ma-Shan 
I came on Primula minor in large 
numbers aiul in full flower. It is a 
shade plant and very beautiful, re¬ 
sulting in large colonies on dry banks 
In the shade of Rhododendron hushes, 
the soil a light vegetable loam. The 
flowers are of a very pleasing soft 
shade of lavender-rose, with the eye 
yellow and very fragrant. A new 
species, akin to P. lichiangensis. was 
also collected there. On the highest 
point of the pass P. comprantha 
Balf. fll. was seen in great quantity, 
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but not in full flower. There, .also, 
on moist, stony drift, was found a 
new species of Solms-Laubachia, with 
beautiful rose-coloured flowers. But 
above 12,000 feet, the chief feature in 
all the scenes was Rhododendrons, 
from forests of tree species, such as 
Rhododendron Traillianum and R. 
phieochrysum, to moorlands carpeted 
by the dwarf species to the exclusion 
of all else in the way of shrubs. In 
the opener Pine forests were many 
species, old friends and new—R. 
puralbum, R. Ward!, R. Beesianum, 
R. pagophilum, R. orestrephes, etc.— 
all in the perfection of bloom. One of 
the finest new species of the R. intri- 
catum set, a shrub of 1 foot to 2.J feet, 


and several of the nivalis section, one 
of which much resembles P. Pur- 
domi. A most interesting find was a 
form of Stella risi Ohanupjasiue, with 
perfectly white, fragrant flowers. So 
far it Is unique, as I have not found 
the type thus far north. Two species 
of Meconopsis, one of which is, I 
think, a form of the variable-flowered 
M. raeemosa ; the other a dwarf with 
blue flowers, and new to me. 

The hills enclosing the Atuntze 
valley, which is merely a gutter, are 
very barren and devoid of spoil, ris¬ 
ing to some 2,000.feet above the level 
of the town— i.c., 1.‘1,500 feet—but the 
summits and the alpine slopes beyond 
seemed to me fairly promising, 


ROSES. 

ROSE MRS. WADDELL. 

More than ever in the past, wet, stormy 
summer I was struck with the bravery of 
this handsome deep orange-yellow T Rose in 
the moist weather. An unusually vigor¬ 
ous bush made a bold show throughout 
the summer and autumn. The bunch 
showui in the picture was gathered for the 
house in the first week in November. 
Sussex. W. 

INDOOR PLANTS. 

HARD-WOODED GREENHOUSE 
, PLANTS. 

The note on Gape Heaths from “ J. Corn- 



Bose Mrs. Waddell gathered from hushes outdoors in November. 


has brilliant yellow blooms, produced 
most lavishly, and w’as seen in masses 
acres in extent. R. saluenense, 
flowers deep lake-crimson, It. acraium, 
flow’ers blue-purple, It. diaeritum, 
flowers deep purple, and others were 
as abundant. Around Atuntze a w’eek’s 
collecting produced quite a number of 
novelties, and many fine, though 
already knowm, species of Rhododen¬ 
drons. Several new’ forms of the 
cephalanthoides group were secured. 
Several excellent Primulas w’ere col¬ 
lected, tw’o of w’hicli belong to the dry- 
adifolia section, fine “ cushion ” rock 
plants; another, new, allied to P. 
belia, with deep^tS^e-coloure<Lflc>wera; 
D igitized by Q { 


though too early in the season to 
form a definite opinion. How’ever, 
according to programme, I pushed on 
here, and, so far, I have not been dis¬ 
appointed. However, what I have 
done and seen here will be matter for 
another letter at an early date. Just 
at present I am too busy to spare 
much time for correspondence. I 
have very good reports of all the men 
on the various stations, and I expect 
to profit much by them, especially 
those at Tali and Teugyuch. The men 
at the latter place are working the 
Shw’eli-Salwdn divide, 11,000 feet to 
12,000 feet in height, than W’hich I 
know no richer in the province. 


hill,” page 008, W’a.s very Interesting to 
one who had a good deal -to do w’ith them 
in the days when they w’ere so universally 
grown. Whether w’e shall ever see them 
again established in favour is very pro¬ 
blematical, as they are of too slow’ a 
grow’tli, and require too much care to suit 
the present taste. There is no denying 
the beauty of -these Cape Heaths w’hen in 
bloom, and many of them last a long time 
in that condition. Nowadays practically 
the only greenhouse Heaths to be met wdth 
are a few of the soft-wooded section, such 
as gracilis, hyemalis, etc. These are 
only grown by a few’ cultivators who make 
a speciality of them. Not only have the 
greenhouse ^lmost disappeared 
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from cultivation, but the same fate has 
befallen many other hard-wooded plants 
at one time so generally met with. A 
short time since a copy of the catalogue 
of the Internationnl Horticultural Exhi¬ 
bition of 18GG came into my hands, and 
full of interest I found it. The plants 
shown by the different cultivators were in 
most cases given, and many of them 
served to recall bygone days. Most of 
them would be unobtainable or almost so 
at the present day. Among old-time 
favourites that cropped up among the dif¬ 
ferent exhibits were Acrophyilum veno- 
sum, Aphelexis humilis, Aphelcxis ma- 
crantha purpurea, Boronia pinnata, Cho- 
rozemas of sorts, Draeophyllum gracile, 
Genetyllis Hookeri and tulipifera, Erio- 
stemons of sorts, Leschenaultia biloba 
major, Pimeieas of sorts, Polygala Dal- 
maisiana, Phoenocoma prolifera Barnesl, 
Tetratheca verticillata, and others. It is 
interesting to note that the chief prizes 
were carried off by Mr. T. Baines, so well 
known for some years after both as a 
cultivator of specimen plants and a writer 
thereon. At the same exhibition good 
prizes were offered for specimen Ericas, 
and of them the most frequently met with 
were E. Cavendisliiana and the different 
forms of E. ventricosa.—W. T. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. . 

Hoya failing to flower. —Have you any 
suggestion to offer about a Hoya that 
looks healthy, but does not flower?— 
F. D. N. 

[We are handicapped in answering this 
question owing to the fact that you do not 
name the species or the conditions under 
which you are growing it. The most 
generally met with is Hoya earnosa (the 
Wax-flower), and we will assume that 
yours is this species. If so, it is best 
grown in a compost made up of loam, 
peat, broken brick rubble, and sand. 
The plant should be trained up a rafter 
in a warm greenhouse or intermediate 
structure—that is to say, where a mini¬ 
mum winter temperature of 50 degs. is 
maintained. Good drainage should be 
ensured, and a liberal supply of water 
given during the growing season. A 
reasonable amount of sunshine is benefi¬ 
cial. When it blooms do not cut off the 
old flower clusters, as they will produce 
another crop of blossoms. Your Hoya, 
on the other hand, may be Hoya bella, 
which succeeds best in a suspended basket 
in the stove. A mixture of loam, peat, 
Sphagnum Moss, and sand will suit it 
well. A liberal amount of water should 
be given.] 

Treatment of Primula*.— What is the 
right treatment for Giant Primulas that 
have been flowering in the greenhouse all 
the year?—F. D. N. 

[The best treatment for all the varieties 
of Primula sinensis, including the Giant 
section, is to treat them as annuals, that 
is, from seed sown in the spring-—the re¬ 
sulting plants will bloom in winter and 
the following spring. If you wish to keep, 
the old plants, it is now too late to dis¬ 
turb them at the roots, lienee the better 
way will be to cut off all old flower-spikes 
and dead leaves. Then take away as 
much of the top soil as can be done with¬ 
out unduly distressing the roots, and top- 
dress with a compost made up of loam, 
leaf-mould, and sand, to which a little 
plant food, such as nay's, should be 
added. Falling this last, some weak 
liquid-manure and soot-water combined 
should be given occasionally. From seed 
sown in The spring, the plants’, if potted 
on when necessary, should now be 
thoroughly established in pots 5 inches in 
diameter, and either commencing to flower 
or approaching that stage.] 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS : 

RECENT VARIETIES. 

A katiier limited number of good new 
things has been noted this autumn. 
Crusader w ill be valued by those w ? lio grow 
for market and by private growers for 
cutting. It is white, with a stiff stem and 
with blooms of really nice quality. 
Brilliant is well named on account of the 
rich red hue of the medium-sized flow’ers. 
These two sorts belong to the Japanese 
type. In Donald we get a single pink of 
capital colour, w’hich will be welcome, be¬ 
cause of a shade that lias rather lagged 
behind. Probably it will be termed a pink 
Mensa, this being the best type of a 
single yet known. Mrs. G. Munro, Junr., 
has deep crimson flowers, which may be 
growm to a big size. It is a Japanese 
variety that will be valued when cultivated 
to produce a goodly number of medium¬ 
sized blossoms on one plant. In size 
Louisa Pockett will certainly please. This 
properly belongs to last year’s varieties, 
but as yet few people have grown it. The 
flowers open pinky-white and gain in 
purity as they age, although it may never 
be a white proper. For similar uses, too, 
Princess Mary will be in request. This 
was mentioned last year as a yellow- 
coloured “sport” from the white Queen 
Mary, a gigantic flower when well grown. 
In Golden Champion we get the charac¬ 
teristics of a show T bloom—huge size, nice 
form, and brilliant colouring—a taking 
variety. I did not think the few speci¬ 
mens on view' at the recent meeting of the 
leading Society in London up to the best 
form generally, but Lady Talbot, ‘ Mrs. 
II. J. Jones; H. E. Converse, Bob Pulling, 
and Mrs. Algernon Davis amongst the 
Japanese, with Stuart Smith, San down 
Radiance, Mensa, and Golden Mensa, of 
the singles, appeared well develoixKl and 
handsome. H. S. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Early-flowering Pompons In Waterlow 
Park. —A few days ago I saw 7 a fine lot 
of the early-flow’ering Pompon Chrysan¬ 
themums in Waterlow' Park, London, N. 
Years ago the early-flowering Chrysanthe¬ 
mums w r ere freely planted in this North 
London park, and they used to make the 
beds and borders bright when the plants 
were in blossom. I came across a breadth 
of Pompons on the occasion referred to 
flow’ering profusely cn one of the old 
Vine borders with a southern aspect. I 
noted, among others, the following sorts : 
Anastasia, a pretty, neatly-shaped, rosy- 
purple flower; St. Crouts, light pink, 
small flowers, but very free-flowering; 
and its wiiite sport, White St. Crouts. I 
also saw a plant of that wonderful old 
Pompon Pierey’s Seedling, an orange- 
bronze coloured sort that flowers for a 
very long time. There were others which 
at the moment I cannot recall. What im¬ 
pressed me, however, was the sturdy 
character of these Pompon varieties, 
which still appear to possess an excellent 
constitution. If these Pompous are not 
so show'y as their Japanese rivals, they 
are still very useful outdoors and keep up 
a succession of bloom for quite a long 
time.—W. V. T. 

Chrysanthemums, propagating. — No¬ 
thing is gained by being in a hurry to get 
young stock for another year. Growing 
the plants for show' had brought in a lot of 
unnecessary work, and bothering with 
cuttings during the dull winter days was 
one of the items. It is far better when 
the flowers have been gathered to cut back 
the stems, leaving about a foot in length 
only, and also thin the young green 


growths that will have come from their 
base. Then shake all the earth from the 
roots, trim these in, and plant the stools 
thickly in shallow boxes in a little fresh 
soil to which a quantity of leaf-mould has 
been added, standing the boxes on a green¬ 
house shelf where frost is kept away. P,y 
following the above practice one will have 
plenty of healthy little cuttings early next 
year and onw'ards. Shallow' boxes, again 
—not more than 2 inches in depth—may be 
used for the cuttings. Any ordinary 
lotting mould, with not too much sand, 
which tends to impoverish the same, will 
do. The cuttings are put in about a couple 
of inches apart. An occasional sprinkling 
with water and protection from frost are 
all that is required to make them root 
freely.—H. S. 

Spidery Chrysanthemums_ Few plants 

have had their ups and downs and suffered 
more from the caprice of fashion than 
have Chrysanthemums. One remembers 
what a stir the hairy-petalled sorts created 
when they were first introduced. Old 
growers will recollect the interest evinced 
by the general public when these varieties 
first figured on the exhibition table. Per¬ 
haps in a less degree the spidery sorts 
attracted considerable attention in their 
day. Wo remember such varieties as the 
Yellow Mrs. Filkins, White Thread, and 
Golden Faden. These had their dav and 
were thought much of, hut they did not 
come up to the size of the Japanese, anti 
size of bloom gradually became the ideal 
of tlie exhibitor—quite regardless of the- 
beauty and charm of the smaller bloom¬ 
ing sorts.—L kaiiuust. 

Rust on Chrysanthemums_ This disease 

in the leaves lias been noticed lately. It 
was very troublesome some few "years 
back, but I had an idea that it had* been 
scotched. It may be that less trouble has 
been taken, through want of labour, than 
formerly—anyway, the rust is with us. 
It will be well when cuttings are inserted 
to look for the tiny black spots on the 
back of the leaves. These can then lie 
dealt with by touching them with paraffin, 
the spots only being painted with it. A 
change of cuttings from clean stock is 
another thing that will pay.—H. S. 

Chrysanthemum Source d’Or.— I do not 
know how many years this variety lias 
been grown, but certainly thirty, yet few 
sorts appeal to one as tliis does. It is so 
distinct that it always retains its fresh¬ 
ness. The medium-sized flowers, too, 
lend themselves to room and other de¬ 
corations, as does its bright shade of 
orange-bronze colour. As a pot plant tm? 
sort is most useful, lieing branching and 
free; and one can get miniature specimens 
in small pots a/s well as big bushes by root¬ 
ing the cuttings at different periods.—S. 

Chrysanthemum Nina Bllck.— Apart 
from its value in the borders, this variety 
is well adapted for early work in pots 
under glass. Naturally of a good habit, 
if grown without pinching it branches 
freely and makes a neat, bushy plant. If 
intended for indoors, the best"results can 
lie obtained by striking in May the tips 
of other plants, planting tliese out when 
rooted, and lifting round about the end 
of September. The blooms are not, from 
such plants, too early, and form a succes¬ 
sion to those in the open.—K irk. 

Single Chrysanthemum Miss Rose_It 

is not surprising that this old single 
variety is still widely grown where large 

f louts with plenty of bloom are required, 
n the winter gardens attached to public 
parks this variety is a special favourite, 
and it is noticeable this year—as it was in 
former ones—in the winter garden at Toll- 
crcss Park, Glasgow. Jts clear rose 
flowers are highly attractive. —Glasgow 
Visitor. 

Chrysanthemum Uxbridge Pink.— Tins 
variety is capital as a late October flower¬ 
ing one, ana it has recently given a dis¬ 
tinct bronze sport, fixed, and named Ux¬ 
bridge Bronze. Growers for market 
shquld bear these two in mind.—H. 
Original fro m 
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GARDEN FOOD. 

GOURD AS A VEGETABLE DISH. 
Cut into slices, take off the rind, and re¬ 
move the seeds and the fibrous part. Cut 
the slices in pieces and boll in salted 
water till tender ; drain and put them Into 
butter in which a chopped Onion has been 
fried. Season with salt, pepper, and a 
very little nutmeg. The same preparation 
serves as a thick soup, the whole being 
strained through a fine sieve, hot milk or 
cream being added when it is off the boil. 
For a sweet dish prepare in the same way, 
omitting the salt in the water, and, in¬ 
stead of. the Onion, using sugar. It is 
then flavoured with Peach kernels or bitter 
Almonds chopped small. G. ,T. 


OVERVALUING CANNED FOODS. 
There are certain known drawbacks found 
in the can and from the doubtful stuff 
canned. Decomposition! of the contents 


can? For an expedition to the Antarctic 
desert of ice one can see the need, but it is 
a small affair and of very little human 
interest, but in our green isles it is usually 
a wasted effort, as food preserved in cans 
has proved to be i>olsonoiis. Drying fruit 
may, on the other hand, be a true gain, as 
we have proof of in the Dates of North 
Africa and the Fig and Prune of California 
—excellent foods of which the stress of 
this war will deprive us for a time. From 
many lands where the sun allows of the 
thorough drying of the fruits we may look 
for great supplies of good foods. If we 
add to these the nuts of various regions, 
north and south, there are true and de¬ 
licious foods that do not even require dry¬ 
ing, and often in peaceful times the sup¬ 
plies from overseas should l>e great and 
continuous through the year. W. 

ITALIAN RECIPES FOR FOOD 
REFORMERS.* 

TnosE of our readers who have travelled 


outer shell, put into an ordinary Chestnut- 
pan (or into the oven), turning them 
about until sufficiently cooked to remove 
the second shell; stew them gently for 
half an hour in half of the prepared liquor. 
Put apart the whole Nuts to garnish the 
soup, chop the remainder ; strain through 
a sieve with the Liquor they have lx>en 
boiled in. Add the remainder of the 
liquor; stew for seven or eight minutes. 
Place the whole Chestnuts m the soup- 
tureen ; pour soup over. 

Savoury Parsnips. —Four Parsnips, 
1 pint milk, 2 oz. butter, one Lemon, 
cheese. Cook four medium-si zed Par¬ 
snips in salted water. When cold, peel, 
and cut into rather thick slices, then into 
halves and quarters; replace in the pan. 
Add 1 pint of milk, 2 oz. of butter, 2 oz. 
of grated cheese, the grated rind of one 
Lemon, half a teaspoonful of grated Nut¬ 
meg, white pepper and salt to taste. Stir 
for eight or nine minutes; arrange on 
dish, and pour sauce over. Serve with 
grated cheese. 

Eggs and Rice.— 3 oz. butter, six eggs, 



The Great Gourd (Potiron rouge) (Cucurhita maxima). Sussex. 


may have begun liefore canning, and cer¬ 
tainly does often afterwards, owing either 
to the faulty sealing of the can or the 
chemical materials used in the work. Fish, 
which so quickly decomposes, is about the 
most dangerous canned food. It may often 
be tainted before reaching the can; besides, 
there is always a iieculiar fusty odour in 
tinned fish. Over-ripe and under-ripe 
fruits are dangerous, too; indeed, there is 
little reason for tinned fruit or vegetables. 
I have an American friend who lives in a 
$tate where canning is a great industry. 
I told him of my doubts of this as a source 
of food, and added that I never ate canned 
food. He said it was also his own rule of 
life. Where is the sense of this canning 
in our country, where there is usually 
much fresh garden food, needing no risky 
process to preserve, which we may, with a 
little trouble, always get in its natural, 
wholesome state? Where is the reason in 
our land of canning Leeks, Beans, and the 
various things we have lately been told to 
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in Italy will have pleasant memories of 
the good natural food one can get there 
from cereals, Macaroni, Rice, and similar 
preparations. The Italian cook prepares 
excellent and tasteful dishes from the food 
most natural to man. This little book will 
help readers who desire to know more 
about Italian ways. It would have been 
better to have given the original Italian 
version as well as English, as we are a 
little uncertain whether the translation is 
always correct. We add some Italian 
recipes 

Chestnut soup. —Two Onions, one 
Carrot, two Leeks, quarter head Celery, 
2 pints milk or water, thirty-six Chestnuts. 
Chop finely the Onions, Carrot, Leeks, 
and Celery, fry with butter until browned, 
add one quart of milk or water, three or 
four Cloves, and salt to taste; stew for 
one hour. Take three or four dozen 
Chestnuts, according to size, peel off the 

* By Maria Girom'i. Published by Messrs. Geo. Hell and 
Sons. Third Edition. Price Is. net. 


4 oz. Rice, 1 oz. cheese. Fry 2 oz. of 
butter a golden colour, then break care¬ 
fully in the pan separately six eggs; 
sprinkle with white pepper and salt. 
When the white begins to set, turn over 
each egg with a flat spoon, so that the 
eggs are cooked on both sides; have ready 
4 oz. of boiled Rice, with 1 oz. of butter 
a/nd 1 oz. of grated cheese well stirred into 
it. Place the eggs in centre of dish and 
the Rice round. 

French Beans a i.a Veronese.—1 lb. 
French Beans, Onion, Parsley, herbs, 4 oz. 
butter, one Lemon. Prepare and wash, 
but not quite drain the French Beans; put 
into a pan with a dessertspoonful each of 
finely-chopped Onion, Parsley, Basil, and 
Marjoram, pepper and salt to taste, and 
4 oz. of cutter. Cook for ten or twelve 
minutes, stirring frequently. Add the 
juice of one I^emon and one tumbler of 
water. Cook for about twenty minutes. 

Stewed Chestnuts. — Four dozen 
Chestnuts, 1 pint milk, 4 oz. sugar, two 
Lemons. Prepare three or four dozen 
Chestnuts as for soup; put into a pan 
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with a pint of milk, or more, according to 
the number of Chestnuts, 3 oz. or 4 oz. of 
sugar, and the iuice of one or two Lemons. 
Cook over a slow fire for about half an 
hour: sprinkle with castor-sugar. Serve 
hot or cold. , 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Girasole. —Is there any real improve¬ 
ment in the white or other new form of the 
above ? It is a good root well oooked 2 and 
a better shaped root would be a gain to 
the cook.—E nquirer. 

[Yes; the improvement lies in that the 
white variety, not being so rugged, is far 
more easily prepared for table, thus sav¬ 
ing a great deal of waste which follows 
when the old purple variety is used. If 
a careful selection of the tubers is made 
and good cultivation given, the roots of 
the white form are much improved in 
shape, while the quality Is better.] 

Maize and Wheatmeal buns.—} lb. of 
flour, I lb. of Maize flour, one teaspoonful 
of salt, two teaspooufuls of sugar, 2 oz. of 
Currahts or Sultanas, 1 oz. of candied 
peel, | oz. of yeast, half a pint of milk or 
milk and water, 2 oz. of margarine or lard. 
Mix the flour, Maize flour, and salt to¬ 
gether, rub in the margarine, clean the 
Currants, shred the peel, crumble the yeast 
in a warm basin, make the milk and water 
tepid, and add to the yeast, mix well and 
pour into the flour, make into a dough, 
and set to rise in a warm place, with a 
cloth over, one and a half to two hours, 
knead well, add the Currants, peel, and 
sugar, shape into buns, put on a greased 
baking sheet, and set to “ prove ” or 
“ rise ” twenty minutes. Bake in a hot 
oven ten to fifteen minutes. They can be 
brushed over with one teaepoonful of milk 
just before they are finished cooking with 
the beaten yolk of an egg. These can be 
made in the same manner with Barley flour 
in place of Maize flour, and a teaspoonful 
of spice can be added if liked; it should be 
mixed with the flour when dry.— Queen. 

“ Norfolk Biffins.” —A Norfolk Biffin is an 
Apple, and the term means nothing more 
than an Apple of a certain kind. But a 
dried Norfolk Biffin is another matter. It 
is the Apple soaked in treacle or some 
solution of brown sugar, pressed with a 
flat metal weight, laid in layers on straw, 
baked In a slow oven and eaten cold. I 
have eaten them every Michaelmastide all 
my life, blit I know of only one shop where 
they could, or can, be obtained—Ladell’s, 
on the Gentlemen’s Walk, Norwich. I had 
some sent up by a friend from Ladell’s last 
year, and hope to receive some this j’ear if 
there has been a good crop of Biffins. If 
one is a true pomologist, once he has tasted 
a fresh dried Norfolk Biffin he will say he 
has never found a more delightful form of 
baked Apple. It should be eaten within 
three days of baking.— Country Life. 

The Artichoke. —I see a writer in the 
“ Week’s Work ” uses the needless word 
GlQbe Artichoke. There is but one true 
Artichoke, though there are varieties of it. 
I am still (in mid-October) enjoying this 
fine vegetable, too often neglected both in 
the garden and the kitchen. The word 
Jerusalem given to the root of a Sunflower 
is a stupid corruption.—W. 

Pumpkin pie. — Pare the Pumpkin 
rather thinly and clear out the inside. 
Cut in small pieces, stew with minimum of 
water till tender, mash up, and keep 
stirred, getting it as dry as possible with¬ 
out burning. Mix with eggs, milk and 
cream, sugar and spice (for preference. 
Nutmeg and Ginger), and a little grated 
Lemon peel. Put in a thin crust as an 
open tart, and bake.—G. J. 

Apple Alfriston.— This I find a good 
general-purpose Apple and worth a place 
m all gardens and orchards.—W. J 
Farmer, 


VEGETABLES. 

POTATO NOTES. 

King Edward VII.—I have always been an 
admirer of King Edward VII., and agree 
with all that Mr. Thomas says in its 
favour. Always a good and reliable doer, 
and free from disease, the variety has 
been specially good during the present 
season. As “ P. T.” says, it would be in¬ 
teresting to learn the nature of the soil 
at Barton Seagrave Hall, and I shall not 
be surprised if Mr. Thomas, like myself, 
has grown this Potato in a rich open soil, 
with a good exposure to the sun. Here 
the variety was given a border in which 
for many years choice flowers were 
grown, and which had been well 
manured. The crop was good and even, 
quite free from disease, and, if not so 
heavy as that recorded by Mr. Thomas, 
was yet over the average. 

Flavour.— The note by “ P. T.,” 
already referred to, was specially interest¬ 
ing to me. A few days before the issue 
of October 13th—in which the note ap¬ 
peared—reached my hands I was asked 
the name of the Potato which was then 
being used in the dining-room. On reply¬ 
ing that it was Up-to-Date, I was told 
that it was, by far, the best Potato that 
had been sent in during the present 
season. The tubers were grown on a 
neighbouring farm. The grower, who is 
not remarkably successful with Potatoes, 
says his soil is too shallow to permit of 
proper moulding up. In order partly to 
test this, some lines were planted with 
the variety, and it appears that there may 
be something in his contention, for the 
produce was large in bulk, and individu¬ 
ally, and, as has been said, is preferred 
in the' dining-room to others, including 
King Edward VII. I fancy, however, if 
“ P. T.” will try the latter after the New 
Year he may reconsider his decision, as 
I think that King Edward is never at its 
best until about that time. I agree with 
him,that Grant Scot is better as regards 
flavour than Arran Chief. 

The waste of Potatoes.— It is, I fear, 
inseparable from Potato growing to see, 
as “ W.” says in the same issue, a huge 
mound of diseased or imrtly diseased 
Potatoes in some (indeed, in most) dis¬ 
tricts. The other day I noticed it authori¬ 
tatively stated that before the war the 
loss of Potatoes in Germany by disease 
was thirty million tons. It was also 
stated that in Great Britain the loss was 
estimated to be one-third of the crop. 
This is serious, and as it is now certain 
that some Potatoes are better disease re¬ 
sisters than others, these ought to be more 
widely known and grown. The Potato is 
an exotic plant, and tubers are often hur¬ 
ried out into cold and wet soil early in 
the year. Are we not, most of us, in too 
great a hurry? Too early planting may 
mean weak growth, or it may equally mean 
that the first growth is frosted over. In 
either case the constitution of the plant 
must be weakened and more liable to fall 
a victim to disease. A stout, robust 
haulm is, I have noticed, far less likely 
to be attacked than a variety of more 
delicate, or, rather, less robust growth. 
Another point:—Is there not too much 
chemical manure used? Many crops are 
grown with nothing else. Rough, strawy, 
half-rotted stable manure beats anything 
I know for Potatoes, although half-rotted 
leaves are also very useful, too. “ W.” 
speaks of sending his diseased Potatoes 
to the farm for the pigs. I recommend 
him to see that they are boiled before 
they reach the trough. Otherwise, I fear, 
the spores of the disease will not be de¬ 
stroyed. A game-keeper in this neigb- 
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bourhood fed his pigs with diseased Pota- 
ties In h raw state, and used the manure 
in his garden in the following spring. 
Although in the locality there was at lift¬ 
ing-time almost no disease, this man’s 
crop was almost ruined. 

W. McGuffog. 

Balmae, Kirkcudbright. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Cabbage and butterflies.— The damage 
done by the Cabbage butterfly has been on 
such an extensive scale this year that 
growers who did not make provision for a 
continuous supply of heads will find them¬ 
selves rather badly off. The practice in 
many places of allowing the plantation of 
Spring Cabbage to stand after the first 
cutting is a mistake. These sprouts are 
a long time turning in, and all the time 
they remain in a*fairly open state they arc 
exposed to the attack of the butterfly, with 
this season’s disastrous results. Resides 
the sprouting Cabbage, all greens in the 
way of Cauliflower, Broccoli, and Kales 
were more or less damaged. In the case 
of the last-named the smooth-leaved kinds 
were the worst affected. I had some plants 
given me that were said to represent n 
wonderful new sort, but it has turned out 
something like the old thousand-headed 
Kale, and the leaves are fairly skeleton¬ 
ised. With this experience of damage 
done it may be worth noting for another 
season, so far as Cabbage is concerned, the 
imi>ortanee of the occasional sowing and 
planting of some quick turning in sorts 
that will furnish a regular supply of small, 
fresh heads. Best of All Cabbage, Dwarf 
Ulm Savoy, and small Christmas Drum¬ 
head are representatives of the different 
classes, and two sowings may be made of 
the first-named respectively in early March 
and mid-April. Only sufficient should be 
planted at each time as may be likely to 
be required until the next supply is ready, 
and stems can be promptly removed as 
soon as the heads are cut. The damage 
done to the foliage of other green crops by 
the butterflies, especially In the case of 
autumn Cauliflower and Broccoli, has in 
some cases been so great as to seriously 
prejudice the crop.—E. B. S., Hardwick. 

Sea kale. —The crowns recently lifted 
and exposed to the weather may now be 
put into warmth to force. The crowns 
may either l>e put close together in large 
flower-pots or boxes or planted in part of 
a bin set apart for the purpose in the 
Mushroom-house, where the temperature 
is most usually suitable for the purpose. 
In the first-named instance cover with in¬ 
verted flower-pots, and in other cases with 
clean, dry, freshly-falien tree leaves. This 
causes the Kale to grow close and com¬ 
pact. A good soaking of water should 
precede the covering down with leaves. If 
a continuous supply is needed a relay of 
fresh crowns should be potted up or 
planted every week or ten days. The re¬ 
mainder of the crowns should now be 
lifted, and W'hen doing so take off and take 
care of all the thong-like roots for making 
into cuttings. Until this can be done, the 
roots can be laid in soil or ashes. The 
making of the cuttings usually affords 
W’ork for some of the less experienced 
hands during inclement weather. The 
crowns should be stored- away outside 
w’here they can be easily got at when re¬ 
quired. The latest lot of Seakale, which 
is not forced, but merely covered with 
pots, etc., or mounds of ashes, should now 
be cleaned, taking away dead leaves and 
weeds, and tidied up generally. Leave the 
crowns exposed to the weather until the 
time arrives to cover them down. 

Scarlet Runners and late Peas.—Ten 
degrees of frost on October 28th having 
put an end to these, both will now r lie 
cleared aw r ay and the best of the sticks 
reserved for future use. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

HENRY’S VINE. 

We have all had a surfeit of the climbing 
Vine, so much over-planted, which came 
into our gardens under various names and 
is now classed as V. inconstans. I thought 
I never should plant another of the group 
when last October I saw one (V. Henry- 
ana) on the house at Sheffield Park, 
which charmed me by its grace, vigour, 
and pure colour. Not forming quite so 
dense a coating on the wall, it is more 
elegant in form, and a grower vigorous 


gorges through which the Yangtze flows 
1,000 miles inland, near Ichang. I saw it 
in great masses covering the faces of rocks 
at about 500 feet to 2000 feet elevation in 
this region, at a considerably lower alti¬ 
tude than most of the hardy shrubs Intro¬ 
duced by Wilson from that neighbourhood. 
It was found further west in Szechuan 
province by Wilson and Von Rosthoen. It 
grows remarkably well in Dublin and at 
Cork, and appears to be hardier than might 
have been expected from its being a native 
of Central China at a comparatively low 
altitude. E. H. Wilson, who calls the 
plant Farthenocissus Henryana, describes 
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Henry's Vine. 


Sheffield Park. 


enough to clothe a high wall, as in the 
picture. 

As to the use of this fine creei>er, it is a 
plant full of promise for the clothing of 
bald rocks on which I hope to plant it, 
and also against the stems of Oaks and 
other matured trees, on which it will train 
itself and so be no trouble to the gardener 
in the strenuous days that are coming. 

- Vitis Henryana was first discovered 

by me, and I sent home dried specimens 
from Central China to Kew, where it was 
named after me by Hemsley. I found it 
growing in Central China in the province 
of Hupeh on cliffs bordering the great 
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this climber as very plentiful in the San 
Yu Tung Glen, near Ichang, and says that 
in the adult stage the beautiful variega¬ 
tion of the white veins on the young leaves 
Is lost. In cultivation this is not the case 
with any of the plants that I have seen, as 
the beautiful veining of the leaves is re¬ 
tained all summer. Augustine Henry. 

In addition to V. Henryana, a selection 
for autumn colour should include the 
following : — 

Vitis Armata Vfitciii is a vigorous 
grower having large leaves of a brilliant 
colour in autumn. The long growths are 
thickly studded with short, thick spines, 


which look very pretty just as the leaves 
are falling. 

V. CoiGNETiiE, a remarkable Vine, is one 
of the very best, and in the forests of Yezo 
is said to climb to the tops of the largest 
trees. This is the noblest hardy Vine yet 
known. 

V. Tiiunbergi is similar to the above, 
and for which it is* often mistaken. It is 
distinct in its rather smaller leaves, which 
are deeply lobed. 

V. vinifera var. purpurea (Teinturier 
Grape) is too rarely seen. The leaves, 
which with age develop a deep claret 
colour, remain on the Vine a long time 
and are about the last of the genus to 
fall. 

V. Tiiomsoxi is a charming species, the 
leaves bright purple in a young stage, 
afterwards becoming a deep reddish- 
purple. It is of slender growth and could 
be used where the stronger-growing kinds 
are unsuitable. 

V. flexuosa. —This, a native of Japan, 
Corea, and China, has been for long 
grown in gardens, but has been brought 
into greater prominence by the new forms 
introduced from China. The variety V. 
flexuosa Wilsoni is one of the daintiest of 
all our hardy Vines. According to Bean, 
in “Trees and Shrubs,” a Vine is culti¬ 
vated as V. flexuosa major, but is wrongly 
assigned to this species. It has leaves 
twice or thrice the size of those of V. 
flexuosa, these before they fall changing 
to purple and crimson. It has now* been 
separated from V. flexuosa, and named 
V. pulchra, and Is shown in the illustra¬ 
tion on page 045. 


PLANTS AND SHRUBS FOR THE 
HEATH GARDEN. 

The Heath garden can be made one of the 
attractive features of a country place. 
It requires, however, the distinctive char¬ 
acter of natural planting—all the more 
fascinating if made on a slope with irre¬ 
gular Grass paths meandering through the 
various Heath groups. Such paths, 
though not necessarily of equal breadth, 
require to be made sufficiently wide, more 
so than would appear necessary when the 
Heaths are first planted—as the plants 
grow rapidly when happy and tend to en¬ 
croach upon narrow paths so as to leave 
but scant room for passers-by. The hardy 
Heaths carry on in colour throughout 
the greater part of the year, and they may 
be generally associated with Pines and 
Birches, and greens, browns, purples, 
reds, and whites. 

Let us, therefore, for a moment con¬ 
sider the different forms and colours 
which may be appropriately applied to 
heighten the effect. In the spring, amidst 
the lower-growing Heaths, Daffodils and 
Seillas, Anemones and Croci can be used 
with success to brighten up the Heaths 
which have either ceased to bloom or have 
not yet flowered. Even along the Grass 
paths, groups of Daffodils and the Pan 
Anemone (Anemone fulgens) (yellow and 
scarlet) are a striking combination, which 
I first noticed in a field at Gravetye 
Manor. One Crocus, Bleu Celeste, an 
attractive light la vender-blue form, 
specially noticeable in the evening light, 
deserves notice and treatment by 
itself. The Colchicums appear in the 
autumn—Colchicum speeiosum, C. specio- 
sum album, C. Bommuelleri, so-called, 
together with the double white and mauve 
forms. Plant the various Seillas, with 
their clouds of blue, and introduce small 
groups of the sweet-scented Daphnes, D. 
Cneorum, D. Neapolitana, and D. Blagy- 
ana. The various Kalin las, sun lovers 
and wind haters, such as K. angustifolia, 
K. rosea, K. rubra, and K. liana, can be 
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used. Rhododendrons of the smaller 
.sjiecies, such as the early-flowering R. 
dahuricum, followed by R. pnccox, (rosy- 
purple), R. chr.vsanthum (pale rose), and 
the beautiful Himalayan species, R. cilia- 
tuni (white, with rosy tinge) may he also 
su itably grouped. Unless the Heath garden 
is extensive, it will be found advisable to 
omit the larger-flowered hybrids. Then 
the various forms of the Azaleas are at 
our disposal, such ns Azalea amiena with 
its beautiful hybrids, A. Daimio. A. 
Mikado, and A. Illuminator, a wealth of 
colour and shapeliness of form; while, 
beneath their shade, and planted in sandy 
pent, ShortLa galacifolia grandiflora will 
send up Its delicate rosy frilled flowers 
in the early spring; while the leaves 
change to bronzy-red later on in the 
season. Scotch Pines form the best back¬ 
ground to the Heath garden, with their 
dark green foliage and red stems, especi¬ 
ally noticeable when lit up by the evening 
sun as it casts its lingering light upon the 
ruddy and rough bark, whose colour gra¬ 
dually fades to brown and black as the 
darkness creeps on. Let these Pines be 
grouped rather than planted in a straight 
line or formal row. There must be irre¬ 
gular breaks or the general effect be¬ 
comes monotonous. 

Autijmx colour. —It has been considered 
inadvisable by many to aim at the 
autumn effects of changing leafage colour 
in England. The more one studies the 
manner in wdiich to produce a rich 
autumn colouring, even under the com¬ 
paratively cold and sunless conditions of 
our isles, the more is one encouraged to 
persevere, as the results are well worthy 
of any efforts made, even if a year or 
more may occasionally result in failure. 
For autumn colours we possess Oxyden- 
dron arboreum (brilliant red), Vaccinlum 
corymbosum anuenum (blood-red), An¬ 
dromeda arborea, Rhus cotinoides (crim¬ 
son and gold), Rhus Cotinus purpurea 
(deep purple bunches of flowers, followed 
in the autumn by brown-red leaves). At¬ 
tention must be drawn to the effect caused 
by tlie dew when formed upon these 
flowers and lit up by the sun-—diamonds 
sparkling in the air and quivering witli 
light. Euonymus nlatus (the winged 
Spindle-wood-tree) (of rosy pink), the 
Purple Nut, Cory his purpurea. Corylus 
Avellana aurea (with pink hark and 
goklen foliage). Rhodora canadensis 
(lilac flowers, followed by brown-red 
foliage), and Cotoneaster horizontalls 
(elaret-colouml leaves and scarlet berries) 
are all worthy of consideration. The 
Barberries are a family of interest: 
Berber5s Thunbergi (yellow and scarlet), 
Berberis Wilson® (masses of delicate rose- 
pink berries and red foliage), Berberis 
1'ratti (with its coral clusters of fruit). 
Berberis cerasina (red and blood-red 
leaves), Berberis Gagnepaini (red leaves), 
and the delicate Berberis dictyo- 
phylla (blue-grey in foliage and white in 
stems). The list is not nearly complete; 
but may suffice to afford the reader a 
great variety of choice. In this garden 
may be found the wild Rosa Hugonis, 
which develops into a large bush covered 
with yellow flowers, and Rosa Moyesi, 
with its dark-red flowers. Viburnum dila- 
tatum and Skimmia japonica are both re¬ 
markable in the autumn for their bright 
red berries ; while dark green foliage may 
be found In Osmanthus nrmatus and O. 
ilioifolius purpureus. Among the smaller 
Pines may be mentioned Pieea Parryana 
I lend u la. Abies orientalis pendula, Thuja 
occidcntalis columnaris, and Picea rubra 
var. aurea, which can be introduced into 
the general scheme with good effect. 

In this short article many forms of trees 
and shrubs equally valuable in a Heath 


garden have been of necessity omitted; 
but perhaps these few remarks may prove 
of service to those who are anxious to 
vary their Heath garden with appropriate 
subjects which may conduce to intensify 
the beauties of the various hardy Heaths. 

R. H. Beamish. 

Ashbourne, Qlounthaune, Co. Cork. 


TWO GOOD SHRUBBY VERONICAS. 
So many shrubby Veronicas were killed by 
the terrible winter of 1910-17, or were so 
badly crippled, that it is good to know of 
any which, while attractive in themselves, 
are yet sturdy enough to liave withstood 
as bad a winter ordeal as they are ever 
likely to have. I think one may safely say 
that the true Veronica cupressoides is 
hardy in England. A shapely, rounded, 
3 feet bush of this species came out of last 
winter as fresh as could possibly be, when 
Privets and Laurels were so nearly killed 
that one wished that they had been quite. 

The true Veronica eupressoides is ap- 
Iiarently rather a rare plant, and the false 
one, which is so largely grown, is, what¬ 
ever its proper name may be, not only less 
hardy, but much less attractive. The true 
V. eupressoides may be distinguished at 
once by the delicious fragrance which it 
exhales. It is not unlike the smell of 
Cedar wood. On a hot, still, summer day 
the air is filled with this scent for several 
yard8 around, and for this reason it is best 
grown in a sunny spot and close to a fre¬ 
quented path. My bush, which I have now 
had for several years, is 3 feet high, round 
and shapely like a little Cupressus. In 
July, 1916, it was covered from top to 
bottom with tiny bluish-white blossoms, 
and was then uncommonly pretty. I was 
away from home this summer at what 
should have been its flowering time, but, 
apart altogether from flowering, it is well 
worth growing as an evergreen dwarf bush. 
The other good shrubby Veronica to which 
I refer in the heading of this note is 

Veronica salicornioides cupressoides 
aurea. At least, that is the dreadful 
name under which it came to me. Nichol¬ 
son, in his “ Dictionary of Gardening,” 
says that V. salicornioides of gardens is 
really V. cupressoides, and that the true 
V. salicornioides is not yet in cultivation. 
I took the trouble to have my true V. 
eupressoides verified by the highest 
abthority in itlie land. The Veronica at 
the head of this note is one of the 
best dwarf evergreens I have ever seen, 
either for the rock garden or the choice 
shrub or flower border. It is Cupressus- 
like In growth, grows only 9 Inches to 12 
inches high, and forms neat, round, close 
cushions of golden-green. It is not varie¬ 
gated or spotted in the manner of most 
“aurea ” varieties, but is rich green with 
a healthy flush as of reflected golden sun¬ 
light. I have been enjoying some line 
spreading cushions of it in a Yorkshire 
garden, where in a high and exposed posi¬ 
tion on the edge of the moors it has 
flourished for years, and it took not the 
slightest harm during last winter and early 
spring. It was thriving in a cool garden 
loam, and resents, I was told, drought. It 
does not appear to flower in Yorkshire, but 
one can forgive it this omission when it is 
so thrifty and cheerful-looking. 

Stevenage.. Clarence Elliott. 


Desfontafnea spinosa. —This is not so 
widely known as it deserves, but its har¬ 
diness is not beyond suspicion. It should 
be planted where the morning sun will not 
shine on it, this saving it in many places 
where it is liable to injury. Can anyone 
inform me if D. Hookeri is hardier than 
D. spinosa? Its flowers are larger and 
brighter.— Dumfries. 


OUTDOOR PLANT* 

NOTES ON HARDY FLOWERS. 
Miniature Daffodils. — Among early 
spring flowers Narcissus minimus holds, or 
should hold, a foremost position, and it 
would probably be found more frequently 
in the amateur’s garden were its require¬ 
ments better understood. The hardy flower 
lover with a limited experience of Daffodils 
is apt to conclude that he can grow it 
under the ordinary conditions which please 
the greater portion of this popular family. 
In nine cases out of ten tills means a short 
life, for, by reason of its delicate constitu¬ 
tion, this species cannot in an ordinary- 
way maintain its natural vigour when 
grown in the border. This is especially 
the case in low-lying situations. With this 
diminutive species may be classed the 
pretty little Hoop Petticoat Daffodil (N. 
Bulbocodium), N. triandrus tenuior, and 
N. Johnstoni Queen of Spain, all of which 
resent excessive moisture in the resting 
period, and are much safer when planted 
somewhat above the level where their deli¬ 
cate beauty can be better enjoyed. I have 
certainly seen the Hoop Petticoat Daffodils 
doing well on the level, but the soil was of 
that character which rarely becomes sur¬ 
charged with water in winter. The needs 
of these charming little Daffodils can, how¬ 
ever, be easily supplied. A few broken 
bricks or stones or clinkers placed on the 
surface with 6 inches of nice free soil will 
be quite enough to keep the bulbs and roots 
sound in a wet winter. We have to remem¬ 
ber that root activity with this class of 
hardy flower goes on from autumn onwards 
through,the resting period, which, in their 
case, is not really so, the roots when In 
congenial conditions extending very slowly 
but surely and getting a good grip of~the 
soil before the flowrers appear. 

Anemone apennina pallida. — I have 
never purchased a root of this, nor had one 
given me, nevertheless, I have it. It first 
appeared with me in a bed of Cyclamens 
which had not been disturbed for twenty 
years, and now I have it in several other 
places. It appeared in a tolerably large 
bed of the typical form; also at the foot of 
a Fir-tree among Grass, and among rock 
plants. At one time I thought that this 
variety was a root sport, but must'now 
conclude that it is either a seminal varia¬ 
tion or the result of a cross between tlie 
blue and white forms. If the latter is the 
case it is curious that there is no variety 
of tint; in my case the flowers are abso¬ 
lutely identical, and, so far as I am aware, 
no other varieties have ever been offered in 
hardy flower trade lists. It is also note¬ 
worthy that pallida rarely appears in 
traders’ catalogues, and although it lias 
been in existence long enough, one would 
think, to enable specialists to work up a 
good stock, it is still comparatively dear. 
I have never been able to decide whether 
A. apennina yielded good seed witli me. I 
have thought that it did not, for I noticed 
that, although seeds formed abundantly in 
some years, the advent of hot weather 
caused the whole plant to wither before 
the seeds could ripen. A very small pro¬ 
portion of them, however, evidently ripens, 
thus accounting for the appearance of 
pallida in a place where It has never been 
planted. I should like to know if this kind 
of thing has occurred in other places. I 
see that “ W.” (p. 605) has grown the blue 
and white kinds many years in the Grass. 
Has he, I wonder, during that time noted 
any variation in colour, and has pallida 
declared itself? Growing under such 
natural conditions one might expect seed¬ 
lings to appear more frequently than when 
cultivated in the open border. 

Sempervivum triste. — In its winter 
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garb this is a cheerful-looking plant, and 
gives a bit of colour in the rock garden 
when most needed. It is one of those 
things that docs not need the hand of the 
cxjiert and does not care for good soil. 

IIemehocallis distich a plena. —There 
is a massive beauty about this Day Lily 
which has always appealed to me, and the 
flowers certainly have a fine efTect when 
cut. I grow the Day Lilies principally for 
cut bloom. In the case of old-established 
clumps it is a case of cut and come again, 
and they are so effective. The frequent 
transplanting and division necessary to 
keep many hardy plants in normal strength 
and beauty can in their case be omitted. 


during the summer if dry, and they will 
repay such attention.—W est Surrey. 

May-flowering Tulips. —Lovers of Tulips 
who have been accustomed to rely on 
Dutch bulbs should not forget at this 
season that the May-flowering varieties 
are grown tn English bulb farms and that 
! there is really no need to get supplies 
! abroad, even if uney were readily obtain- 
j able. They are easy to grow, are* not very 
! expensive when one remembers that they 
I increase as years pass and that some of 
I the older sorts within the purchase of 
most garden people are very charming. 

! Such sorts as Pride of Haarlem, Clara 
Butt, Baronne de la Tonnage, Mr. Farn- 
| combe Sanders, Salmon King, Queen of 
! the Roses, Arizona, Sultan, Mr. T. D. 


of my borders, having a south aspect, the 
bulbs go through the winter unscathed 
with a covering of leaves; but in other 
parts of the garden it is a risky experi¬ 
ment to leave them in the ground all 
through the year.—T ownsman. 

Mimulus radicans —This, a native of 
New Zealand, appears to be fairly hardy 
in most places, and, as it increases by 
self-sown seeds, it is a desirable carpeter. 
It creeps quite close to the ground, cover¬ 
ing the soil with small, brownish leaves. 
The flowers are white with a violet lip. I 
have seen this Mimulus doing very well 
this year in several gardens, and in one 
or two of these the way in which it has 
spread is surprising. Some say that it 



Vitis pulchra on fence. Sussex. (See page 643.) 


They may remain for years undisturbed 
and yield a full measure of floral beauty. 

J. Cohnhill. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Tufted Pansy Swan. —This, although an 
old kind, is hard to beat. It is a good 
grower, a most profuse bloomer, and of a 
good tufted habit. Any kind that thrives 
on our dry, light soil must have a good 
constitution. Where a light blue is 
wanted, I should say grow Maggie Mott. 
This and Moseley Gem as a yellow are 
good companions to the above. Some are 
apt to think these cannot be grown satis¬ 
factorily on our light soil. Give them a 
well manured, deeply dug soil, replant 
every year, mulch well, and water freely 
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Fish, Rev. H. Ewbank, and Mme. Krelage 
are some of the varieties I grow, and they 
never fail to give pleasure in May. They 
are delightful for cutting, their colouring 
being so very beautiful. —Leahubst. 

Galtonia (Hyacinthus) candicans _The 

ivory-white bells of Galtonia, borne on tall, 
stout stems, show up weJI in the herba¬ 
ceous borders in July, but it has to be 
said concerning these Cape bulbs that not 
many people grow them for long. I say 
for long advisedly. In some mild locali¬ 
ties, and where the soil is of a light sandy 
nature, the bulbs are frequently .left for 
years, and increase. In cold, exposed 
quarters, it is almost useless to expect the 
Galtonia to winter safe.lv out-of-doors, 
especially in heavy soils. The better plan 
in such circumstances is to lift the bulbs 
in autumn and replant in March. On one 


likes a damp soil, but I do not think that 
this is necessary.—Ess, Dumfries. 

Michaelmas Daisies.— When an hour or 
two can be spared from other work, it will 
be well spent cutting off the flowers, now 
going to seed, of the various Asters. 
This will save much trouble during spring 
in eradicating seedlings; and of all 
squatters in hardy-plant borders, seedling 
Asters are the most numerous and per¬ 
sistent and the least welcome.— Kirk. 
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MY WOOD FIRES AND THEIR 
STORY. 

Showing the beauty and use of Ihc Wood Fire: of 
the way insecure good draught and combustion: of 
the native woods best for fuel: of the abolition of 
the fender : and of the economy and value of wood as 
fuel. By W. Kobinson, author of "The English Flower 
Garden. ’ 

Some years ago I came into possession of 
an old Manor House, built in 1590, with 
much to be done to it. Worse than all 
were the fireplaces. They were in old days 
meant to burn wood, but had been diverted 
from their old uses to modern ones with 
little success. Old fire hearths had been 
closed up and ways tried to adapt the fire¬ 
places to the use of coal, attempts mostly 
futile. Not one of them could be well usqd 
owing to smoke, and various contrivances 
to get rid of that nuisance were ineffectual. 

With plenty of wood in the place it was 
wrong that the best of all fuels could not 
be well used in the house, and this led me 
to consider the problem in all ways. 1 
have had so much pleasure in the result 
that I would like to convey it to others who 
are fortunate in having supplies of wood. 
Many people must be in the same plight, 
judging by the grates in country houses 
one sees pictured in the illustrated papers. 
It is a rarity to see the wood fire in its 
right place, and grates and various con¬ 
trivances for getting a draught are 
used. It is very little use talking to 
I>eople in cities about wood fires, but in 
much of the wooded parts of the country 
there is an abundance of wood which in 
well-arranged fireplaces w’ould give us the 
best and prettiest of fires. Such is the 
vogue of coal, however, that even on 
estates w T here wood is abundant, one may 
see people crowding round ugly iron grates 
trying to warm themselves; and there is an 
idea that you cannot be warmed with wood 
fires—a stupid mistake arising out of the 
fact that the good old way of managing 
w r ood fires is, to a great extent, lost. The 
modern buildings are no help to its revival 
with their narrow chimneys built for burn¬ 
ing coal. Some of my chimneys were 
spoiled by narrow pipes, which were sup¬ 
posed to assist the draught, and old hearth 
fireplaces were fitted with grates, and in 
one way or another the old hearth fires 
were given up. 

There is no fire so beautiful as a wood 
fire on the hearth. It is economical, too, 
if only in not having to remove a mass of 
coal-ash every morning. , 

The first thing I had to consider was to 
get effective fires, and then the question of 
draught came in, the narrow chimneys be¬ 
ing useless for the burning of w'ood. Owing 
to closeness of construction the air in a 
room Is not always sufficient to feed a 
wood fire, and therefore it is essential to 
bring the air in from outside, under and 
round the grate, up the sides and into the 
chimney. The air is thus heated auto¬ 
matically and rises just in the right place. 
This I learned in France, where the wood 
fire has survived to a much greater extent 
than with us. 

The smaller the rooms the greater the 
difficulty about draught and the more the 
need for bringing the air In from outside 
in the way described, i.e., a small tunnel 
leading in at the back of the fireplace. I 
have tried the plan in various houses with 
success. It is much easier to carry out 
when building a house, but even in old 
cottages W'here it has been applied it is 
successful. 

A main question is that of the labour of 
cutting w'ood. In places where electric 
power and oil or other engines are used it 
is a simple matter, and if one pays three 
shillings a cord for cutting it up by hand 
it is w T eil worth the cost. 

Another aim of mine in writing this book 
is to lead men to think more about trees 


for fuel in those parts of the country where 
woodland has been destroyed. There Is 
much land of no real value for arable that 
might grow wood very well. Even a rough 
farm in the most profitless spots may well 
be planted. The growth and preparation 
of wood for fuel would also give opior- 
tunities for healthy open-air work, and the 
more of that we have for our workmen the 
better. 


FRUIT. 

FRUIT-GROWING : A FORWARD 
MOVEMENT. 

From the encouragement received in the 
growing of their own vegetables, not a few 
allotment holders have this autumn em¬ 
barked in the culture of small bush fruits. 
It is just as well, however, that some of 
these venturesome spirits should examine 
the conditions under which the land was 
let to them in the first instance. In most 
of the land taken up under the “ war-time 
allotment” scheme it i§ expressly laid 
dowm that fruit-trees are not permitted, 
the object, of course, being to prevent com¬ 
pensation being paid at some future date 
wiien the land may be required for other 
purposes. Where, however, fixity of tenure 
is assured, then the planting of ground 
with small bush fruits, such as Currants, 
Gooseberries, and Raspberries, may well 
be undertaken. I 11 regard to these, allot¬ 
ment holders cannot go very far w'rong, 
as, given a fairly good, well-drained soil, 
the results, as a rule, are satisfactory. 
There is a fear, however, lest I 11 planting 
fruit-trees in small gardens one should 
overdo it. and, in planting too close, mili¬ 
tate against future cropping. 

I have noticed in some quarters that 
Plums, Apples, and Pears are being planted 
pretty freely on allotments. I question the 
wisdom of this, inasmuch as these trees 
cannot come to anything like early bear¬ 
ing, as in the case of the small bush fruits 
already alluded to. I would much sooner, 
if I had room at disiKjsal, grow* the smaller 
and earlier profitable fruits than go to the 
extra expense of trees that may not come 
into full bearing for some years. The land 
question Is fraught with so much risk at 
the present time that, unless one has satis¬ 
factory guarantees that one will not be 
disturbed, it is unwise to be too venture¬ 
some. WOODB A ST WICK. 


APPLE JAMES GRIEVE. 

This is the first season that I have suc¬ 
ceeded in getting this Apple to perfection 
on my own trees. Doth on the Paradise 
and the Crab from trees growing in Grass 
I have obtained the finest possible fruit. 
Hitherto my trees as cordons were alone 
available, but for some obscure reason the 
fruit from these in past years has failed 
to ripen fully, even when kept until Christ¬ 
mas. This, in perfection, is a most de¬ 
lightful Apple, doing well in all forms; a 
strong grower, a heavy bearer of fine fruit, 
and there is no thinning required, the tree 
doing its own thinning satisfactorily. The 
flesh is soft,. juicy, finely flavoured, and 
sweet. It ripens about mid-October, com¬ 
ing in just as that much inferior Apple, 
Worcester Pearmain, is over, and keeps 
very well if not bruised. Some like this 
Apple very much before it is ripe, but in 
that stage I find it too brisk. This is a 
grand Apple for the orchard in Grass. 
Some years ago we used to read warnings 
against raising new' Apples from seed, 
which always seemed to me extremely 
foolish. We were told new Apples would 
not be purchased by the public, but the 
example of James Grieve proves, the un¬ 
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wisdom of such talk, and most certainly 
the possibilities of improvement inherent 
in the Apple have not been more than 
scratched so far. It Is a long way from 
the Crab to James Grieve, which is the 
best Apple known to me In its season and 
the earliest that I am acquainted w'ith that 
is really worth eating. Those who may 
fall at first to get perfect fruits will do 
well to i>ersevere, as my experience shows. 

W. J. Farmer. 


LIME FOR PLUMS. 

Without this the Plums pine and fade, 
and those w’ho fail with this fruit, as well 
as those who are about to plant it, must 
first make sure that it is present. The 
Plum, secondly, dreads the ” knife ” not 
less than the w r orkIng-man’s wife. Were 
'it articulate it would, I imagine, echo the 
Irishman in “ John Bull’s Other Island ” : 
“ All w r e want is to be left alone.” Let us 
preach, therefore, the gospel of freedom in 
this matter. Standards and free-growing 
bushes are undoubtedly the best way to 
grow' Plums; the bushes not to lie cut back 
as the much-enduring Pear and Apple, but 
to be left to grow naturally as a standard 
on a low’ stem. Cordons will fruit if often 
lifted and root-pruned; in fact, this should 
bi done every year until they are 
“ learned ” to restrain their vegetative 
exuberance. Horizontally-trained Plums 
are spoken well of by some experts, but I 
must venture to demur to this. Fan- 
trained tries, being, as it were, a section 
of a standard, are a nearer approach to a 
natural form, and if the gardener will 
allow' the tree to grow ad lib., this will, I 
think, give the best results on w’alls. The 
early-flowering habit of Plums is often 
their uudoing. and in- a season such as 
this, when all blossom was late, it would 
seem to show that protection during the 
flowering period would be worth while. A 
light mat hung over the tree would keep off 
spring frosts of the less violent order, to 
be removed during sunny weather. The 
Plum has also been shown to be self-sterile 
in some places, and therefore hand polli¬ 
nation—a matter of a few* minutes i>er day 
per tree—is well worth trying. This should 
not, however, exclude the possibility of a 
lack of phosphates as an alternative, and 
very possible cause of infertility.—E. A. 
Runyard in Gardm. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Experts and poor fruit.— I read in an 
issue of the Royal Horticultural Society’s 
Journal that experts advise as to the 
fruits we should grow, and among the list 
I see some I certainly should not find room 
for—sa y, a mong Pea rs, Durondeau. 11 does 
no good to the pleasure of the garden or 
the trade of the nurseryman to advocate 
the culture of fruit worthless in our clime 
if good anywhere.—W., Sussex. 

The Loganberry. — In reply to Mr. 
Hickie’s note in the issue of November 
17th (p. 018) the conclusion at which I 
arrived in respect of the Loganberry was 
the outcome of long anil painstaking ob¬ 
servation and experience, and I am still 
unrepentant. Anyone who can grow good 
Raspberries in the garden and who can 
pick any qlinntity of first-class Brambles 
in the woods and hedgerows has no need of 
the overpraised hybrid wdiich, in every¬ 
thing except size of fruit and grossness of 
habit, is far inferior to either. I may add, 
in conclusion, that I might have been more 
impressed by Mr. Hiekle’s claims for the 
Loganberry had he given the dimensions of 
his wall-grown canes and the total weight 
of fruit picked from them.—W. McG. 
Origiralfrcm 
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THE WEEK’S WORK. 

OPEN-AIR GARDENING. 

In bloom November 20th. —Clematis (in 
variety), Solanum jasminoides, Choisya 
temata, Veronicas (in variety), Salvia 
Greigi, Genista hirsuta, Roses (in variety), 
Escallonia montevidensis, Laurustinus, 
Pampas Grasses, Jasmin um nudiflorum, 
Periwinkles, Pa-rochet us communis, Litho- 
spermum prostratum Heavenly Blue, 
Sternbergia hi tea, Erigeron mucronatus, 
Meconopsis cambrica, Corydalis latea, C. 
thaliclri folia, Violets, Tufted Pansies, 
Pcntstcmons, Ericas. 

The week’s work. — Climbers will 
again be looked over, and any shoots that 
need it secured to tneir supports. Prun¬ 
ing for the most i>art is left until the 
spring, merely thinning out crowded 
growths for the present. Anything of 
doubtful hardiness may be protected by 
working in Spruce branches thinly among 
the ushoots. These will admit a fair 
amount of light and air, thus dispelling 
moisture more quickly than when mate are 
employed. Excessive moisture during 
winter is disastrous to many plants. 

At the time of writing the weather is 
favourable for planting. There are 
numerous plants suitable for furnishing 
walls, trellises, and pergolas, and most 
species can ibe obtained as established 
specimens an pots. The aspect and 
general situation should be considered be¬ 
fore the selection is made. For northern 
aspects only the hardiest should be 
selected, excluding Roses; but for south 
and south-west aspects (suitable sorts are 
numerous, including both evergreen and 
summer-leafing species. Akebia quinata 
and A. lol>ata are quite hardy here, having 
passed -safely through last winter without 
any protection. Actinidia arguta, A. 
chinensis, and A. Kolomikta are handsome 
plants, and thrive here in a sheltered 
situation. Bridgesria spicata is an ever¬ 
green climber worthy of extended culti¬ 
vation. It is of neat habit, and quite 
hardy here, on a south-east aspect. 
Solanum jasminoides is uo-t quite hardy. 
It should be planted in a sheltered posi¬ 
tion on a south wall. A large plant here 
was much injured last winter; but not 
killed,' and during the past season it has 
again made good progress. Polygonum 
bald sell uanicum and P. multiflorum are 
rapid growers and require plenty of room. 
Foray t-hia suspensa, Escallonia, Crataegus, 
Cotoheaster, and Cydonia will succeed, in 
northern or eastern aspects. The fore¬ 
going are a few species one might plant 
in addition to the great variety of orna¬ 
mental Vines, Clematis, Wistaria, Roses, 
etc. 

Hardy Ferns may be planted at any 
time between now and the period of re¬ 
newed activity in spring. When planting 
Ferns it should be remembered that they 
require shade from bright sunshine, vet 
they must not be deprived of light. Let 
the warmest .situations he chosen for the 
more tender varieties, provided they are 
not exposed in such positions to the sun 
either early in the morning or at mid¬ 
day. It is not wise to remove the withered 
fronds, as they form a natural protection. 
A few inches of leaf-mould or peat may be 
placed over the crowns of the less hardy 
varieties. Kniphophias being somewhat 
tender, the tops of each plant have been 
gathered together, twisted spirally, and 
tied in such a wav that the centres are 
protected by the leaves. As a further 
protection a mound of coal ashes will be 
fortned round each plant. • 

F. W. Gallop. 

TAlford Hall Gardens, Oundle, Northants. 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Late Grapes. —We have now reached 
the worst time of the year for the keep¬ 
ing of Grapes, much rain and particu¬ 
larly fog being two of the worst enemies 
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growers have to contend with, as both 
prevent ventilating the vinery, sometimes 
for several days together. Under such 
circumstances the only and best thing to 
do to combat the evil consequences aris¬ 
ing therefrom is to keep the hot-water 
pipes regularly warm, so that the internal 
atmosphere is kept dry and in constant 
circulation. Take any opportunity when 
the weather clears to ventilate as freely as 
may be prudent during the forenoon, and 
reduce in the afternoon until but a chink 
is left on at dusk, which, so long as the 
weather remains fine may be left on all 
night. As soon as the leaves begin to fall 
gather them up, as these give off mois¬ 
ture if allowed to lie about. Pass a hand¬ 
brush frequently round all corners of the 
house where spiders are likely to congre¬ 
gate to prevent them breeding and dis¬ 
figuring the bunches with their webs. In 
old-fashioned vineries these insects, un- 
j less well looked after, often prove a great 
! nuisance. Keep a sharp look out for de¬ 
caying berries, as the overlooking of one 
I will often in the course of a few days com- 
I pletely spoil the appearance of a bunch 
by causing decay to spread to other 
berries. 

Late Hamburghs. —All bunches still hang¬ 
ing should be cut and bottled, as the fruit 
will keep much better in the still, dry 
atmosphere of the G rape-room than in the 
vinery. A spare room, if perfectly dry, 
and from which fwast can be kept out, can 
be made to do duty in Uie case of such an 
emergency when there is no Grape-room 
in existence. After the Grapes have been 
cut and bottled, the Vines, if the foliage 
is quite mature, may then be pruned, 
cleaned, and put in order for another 
season. The structure should also be sub¬ 
jected to its annual cleansing during in¬ 
clement weather, of which there is usu¬ 
ally too much at this time of year. When 
cleaning the Vines care should be taken to 
remove only the loose bark, and not scrape 
it off, as is sometimes done. After tms, 
all further cleaning in ordinary circum¬ 
stances can be accomplished by well 
scrubbing the rods with soapy water, pay¬ 
ing particular attention when doing so to 
the spurs, avoiding- at the same time 
bruising the buds with the brush. The 
final dressing may consisit either of Gis- 
hurst compound or a' home-made mixture 
of soft soap, sulphur, and clay, applied 
with an ordinary paint-brush. In the 
case of Vines infested with mealy hug the 
cleansing must be of a very thorough 
nature, the final dressing to consist of tar 
and clay mixture. Even then it is neces¬ 
sary that a sharp look out be kept as soon 
as the Vines start growing again, and any 
insects which may appear should be 
promptly dealt with. Methylated spirit 
is the best remedy to apply then, and a 
little of it and a brush should be kept in 
the vinery, so that directly any or the 
insects are observed they can be destroyed. 
Just a mere touching cif their bodies with 
the spirit is sufficient to accomplish this. 

TOmatoes. —These, during such change¬ 
able weather conditions as are now pre¬ 
vailing, require much the same treatment 
as late Grapes in regard to the mainten¬ 
ance of a warm, dry atmosphere in the 
. house and in dispensing with the use of 
the ventilators when it is foggy. When 
fine, admit air in sufficient volume to 
change the internal atmosphere and cause 
free circulation, but avoid draughts and 
the lowering of the temperature beyond 
60 degs. to 65 degs. Maintain a night 
warmth of 55 degs. to 57 degs., accord¬ 
ing to outer climatic conditions. Care¬ 
fully afford water, as a saturated state of 
the soil must now be guarded against, 
otherwise the plants will soon collapse. 
Do not allow the fruits to remain on the 
plants after they have < once become 
coloured, as they will finish if removed and 
placed on a shelf in the same or any other 
heated structure. 

Fruit-room. —Apples and Pears must be 
frequently examined, removing all show¬ 
ing signs of decay. Both should be dis¬ 
turbed as little as possible; but if the 


Apples were when first stored placed 
several layers thick on the shelves they 
may, as more space becomes available, be 
rearranged and laid out more thinly. 
Pears, once they are stored, are best 
handled as little as possible. Of these, 
there is at the present time an ample 
supply for the dessert, and there is no 
necessity to hasten their ripening, as is 
sometimes the case later in the season. 
In the absence, of a Pear-room, this can 
be done by placing as many as may be 
required on each occasion in a warm room 
or cupboard where the temperature ranges 
between 60 degs. and 65 degs. As it is 
incumbent on all having the fruit and 
proper places to store it in to keep the 
late varieties of Apples for* use in their 
roper- season, the ventilators should he 
ept closed, the windows darkened or 
shuttered, and if means for heating is pro¬ 
vided, it should not Ire resorted to unless 
it is absolutely necessary to do so. 

Digging and manuring —Tire time has 
rrow arr ived when consideration lias to he, 
or should be, given to the arrangement of 
the crops for another season, so that the 
soil may be prepared accordingly. As far 
as possible, a change of ground should be 
given the various crops, and in the case of 
gardens of considerable area a rough plan 
should be made, and the site for each crop 
marked thereon. If this is placed in 
charge of the person responsible for the 
kitchen garden he will know exactly what 
to do. At tile present moment, when 
labour is so scarce, it is useless to advise 
double digging, let alone trenching; but, 
at the same time, no opportunity of doing 
so should, wliere it is possible, he 
neglected. Where the lower stratum of 
soil is of inferior quality or not in such 
good working condition as that at the top, 
it should, after being manured and turned 
over, be left there for the present. In 
the course of a season or two, it may be 
brought to the surface. Whether 
manured or not, deep moving of the soil 
is necessary for most kinds of vegetables 
if success in their cultivation is wished for, 
while it often saves a great deal of time 
in the way of watering during the sum¬ 
mer. Some soils can be successfully dealt 
with by ridging them up for the winter, 
this being more applicable to such as are 
of a heavy, adhesive nature. The ridges 
may be from 2 feet to 2$ feet apart, and 
manure may be dug in as the work pro¬ 
ceeds. For" such soils old lime rubbish, 
river sand, road sweepings, leaf-mould, 
and, in the absence of anything better, 
some fine ashes are very helpful in mak¬ 
ing them more easy to woa k and of a 
warmer nature. Planks on which to run 
the wheel-harrows are necessary so long 
as the weather remains open, as nothing 
damages the top spit more than wheeling 
upon it while the soil is moist. 

A. W. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Pruning. —Every advantage should be 
taken of mild weather to push forward this 
work. As soon as the wall trees are 
finished, Apple, Pear, and Plum trees in 
open quarters should be taken in hand. 
All the primings and leaves from under 
the trees should be burned, so as to get 
rid of any insects that may be present. 
It is important that the pruner should 
have some knowledge of the different 
varieties, especially in the case of young 
trees whose shoots require more severe 
pruning in order to lay a good foundation 
for future years. Beginning with old 
trees that have filled their allotted space, 
these should have the young wood spurred 
in from two to four buds, according to the 
variety. No hard-and-fast rule can be laid 
down; but it is generally safe to prune 
strong-growing varieties to four buds, and 
weakly or medium growers to two Duds. 
Care must be exercised in pruning varie¬ 
ties which form fruit buds at the end of 
Hie current year’s shoots, such as Irish 
Peach and Jacob’s Seedling Apples, and 
Jargonelle and Marie Louise Pears. 
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Allow the shortest of these to remain Tin, til 
next year, when they can l>e cut back. In 
pruning young bushes and pyramid trees, 
if proper attention has been given to 
pinching throughout the summer, very 
little will remain to be done beyond short¬ 
ening the leading shoots to 9 inches or 
12 inches, according to the size and variety 
of the trees And the space available, and 
spurring in the side shoots to about two 
buds. After pruning is completed, train¬ 
ing should be attended to. For the pur- 
pas© of training young trees stakes 3 feet 
to 4 feet in length should be provided. 
These may be driven into the ground 
where required, securing the branches 
with soft, strong string. In this way 
they may be trained in any desired manner 
to maintain a shapely tree and allow' sun¬ 
light and ail* to have free access to all 
parts of the tree. 

Late Grapes which it is not necessary 
to keep long should be cut and placed in 
bottles. The Grapes will keep in good con¬ 
dition for a considerable time, provided 
proper conditions are maintained in the 
room in which they are placed. The atmo- 
sSjplioric temperature should l>e kept at 
about 45 degs. without the aid of much 
artificial heat. Fill the bottles with rain¬ 
water and place two or three pieces of 
charcoal in each bottle to keep the water 
sweot. It is bad practice to keep a house 
closed for an indefinite period for the sake 
of a few bunches of fruit which would keep 
as well ill bottles placed in a suitable room. 
So long as the bun dies are allowed to 
hang on the Vines it is impossible for the 
rods to got the rorst which is necessary to 
maintain them in a fruit-bearing condi¬ 
tion. As soon as the Grapes are cut the 
ventilators should l>o thrown wide open 
day and night. If the border is dry, give 
a thorough soaking of clear water. 

Riohardias _A batch of the most for¬ 

ward plants has been selected and placed 
in a structure having an atmospheric tem¬ 
perature at night of GO degs. In this heat 
the plants are kept as near to the glass 
as possible or they will make an undue 
amount of leaf-growth. The remainder of 
th© stock of plants is in a house where 
the temperature at night does not exceed 
50 degs., under which conditions large 
blooms w'ill lie produced, and the flowering 
of longer duration. The plants having 
well filled the pots with roots, are afforded 
frequent applications of manure-water. 
During the time Richardias are under 
glass they require frequent fumigations to 
preserve them from the attacks of aphis. 

Malmalson Carnations. —Layers which 
were potted during September have been 
transferred to 6-inch pots and placed on 
shelves in a cool house. Very careful 
watering is necessary, as a damp condi¬ 
tion results in yellow’, drooping foliage, 
and sappy growth. If kept slightly on the 
dry side they will grows lowly and hardily. 

Cabbages. —There Wing a large number 
of plants in first-rate condition left over 
from the earlier plantings, advantage has 
been taken of the open weather to plant 
another good break. Cauliflower plants 
growing in cold frames are afForded plenty 
of air, removing the lights entirely on 
mild days, replacing them in the evening. 

Protecting vegetables. —No time should 
now be lost in making everything as safe 
as passible in ease of a hard winter. In 
some sea-sons w T e may go to an unnecessary 
amount of labour and trouble, but it is 
always best to be on the safe side. All 
white BroecolLs should be layered (as de¬ 
scribed in former notes) or they are certain 
to suffer considerably should severe 
weather set in Lift and store sufficient 
roots of Parsnips, Girasolos, Snlsnf.v, and 
Scorzonera for a few week# supply; but 
the bulk is best left in the ground. Pull 
and store all Turnips which are of a suit¬ 
able size, and draw .soil over the smaller 
ones. Mould lip all Cabbages. Roots in 
the store are carefully examined during 
wet weather. Onions are s cited and 
cleaned, and the late-keeping varieties tied 
and suspended on ropes for spring use; 
others are spread out thinly on latticed 


shelves. Seed tubers of early varieties of 
Potatoes liave been sorted over ? set up in 
shallow boxes, and placed in a light, frost¬ 
proof room. 

Mushrooms. —On a bod spawned six 
weeks ago Mushrooms are now’ showing 
freely, and the covering of straw has been 
removed. A successional bed has been 
spawned and soiled down. This bod will 
not be covered so long a.s the tempera¬ 
ture is between 65 degs. and 70 clegs. 
The Mushroom-house must not be sub¬ 
jected to an excessive temperature. It is 
far better to err oil the side of too little 
lather than too much heat, as bv this 
means the quality of the produce is not 
only superior, but the Ixxks continue to 
bear for a longer period. Endeavour to 
maintain an even temperature of from 
50 degs. to 55 degs. The making up of a 
fresh bed every few weeks usually main¬ 
tains the temperature of the house to this 
point without resorting to fire heat. 

Girasoles. —The stems of these will now* 
be cut off and burnt. A portion of the 
roots will lie lifted and the largest and 
best tubers stored in sand, but the bulk 
of the tubers will lie left in the ground, 
the same as Parsnips, to 1>c dug as re¬ 
quired. The variety New AYhite is much 
better than the old purple sort, for not 
only are the tutiers of a 1 letter shape, but 
also of a better flavour, and have a more 
appetising appearance when cooked. 

Digging and trenching should lie nro- 
cootlcd with whenever the ground is dry; 
but oil no account should heavy land be 
dug when wet. Leave the surface as 
rough and luninv as possible, thus expos¬ 
ing the soil to the influence of the weatner. 
All rubbish collected in * or about the 
garden should lie burnt on vacant pieces 
of ground, and the residue after burning 
will great!v l>enefit. the soil. 

F. W. G. 


SCOTLAND. 

Strawberry beds. —Owing, no doubt, in 
a great measure to the continued moist 
weather and the absence of frost suffi¬ 
ciently severe to cluck growth, there has 
l»een a further growth of runners and of 
weeds. The runners should !>e removed 
and the weeds pulled up. In order to 
aerate the soil as much a,s possible, the 
surface having liecome rather sodden, the 
space between the lines will bo lightly 
forked up, and a top-dressing of manure 
Lid between the plants. 

Gooseberries and Currants. —The con¬ 
tinued rains have prevented a loginning 
being made with the pruning of Goose¬ 
berries and Red Currants. In these 
gardens the bushes in the various breaks 
have now' filled their allotted space, and 
pruning is, therefore, a simple operation. 
In the case of varieties of Gooselxvrries in¬ 
tended for bottling or for making jam, 
rather close spurring is practised, with, of 
c ourse, a little extension of the terminals. 
As regards varieties which are used ■ for 
the dessert or for other purposes for which 
fine fruits are required, a proportion of 
the older wcod is cut out, and the space 
thus made is filled up by the retention of 
as much of the current season’s grow th as 
passible, this being left at almost its full 
length. Red Currants are treated as 
those Gooseberries intended to produce a 
heavy crop, and at the same time some of 
the thicker and heavier wood is annually 
cut away and replaced by the present 
■season's wood. After the primings are 
cleared off, the breaks will receive a liberal 
dressing of short manure, which will be 
lightly forked in. 

Cuttings. —There are now so many 
diseases common to Gooseberries and Cur¬ 
rants, especially Black Currants, that it is 
advisable to rear young plants at home. 
Cuttings of Gooseberries and of Red Cur¬ 
rants about 14 inches in length can bo 
taken from the current season’s wood. 
The buds ought to he removed throughout 
half the length of the cuttings, this mak¬ 
ing a clean stem. It is not necessary to 


follow this practice with Black Currants, 
as the more shoots w’hich can be secured 
the better bush wnll lie formed. My own 
practice is to make a deep notch at the 


few inches of sand are placed, upon which 
the cuttings are placed, the soil returned 
and firmly trodden. The cuttings ought 
to lie buried to half tneir depth, and 
transplanted in spring. These in the 
course of a few’ seasons make very useful 
stuff. 

Morello Cherries.— A recent storm 
worked some damage among Morello 
Cherries, and as the foliage hod almost 
all fallen, it was decided to give the trees 
their annual look over. In the case of 
the old trees, tins consisted in removing 
superfluous and exhausted wood and train¬ 
ing in the fruit-bearing growths produced 
in the course of the present season. 
Younger trees, now’ some four years 
planted, are extending well, and require 
more attention. There is always a temp¬ 
tation in the case of Morello Cherries to 
rota-in moro wood than is absolutely neces¬ 
sary ; indeed, I have seen these trees 
trained so closely that the shoots almost 
hid the walls. ’While Morello Cherries 
are very accommodating and prolific, it is 
bad policy to be too exacting with them, 
and I am convinced that in many easels 
outbreaks of black-flv are caused by the 
retention of too much wood, this causing 
a strain upon the trees which weakens 
them and encourages ,if, indeed, it doe, 
not cause, outbreaks of one or other of the 
various pests by which these and other 
Cherries are liable to be attacked. If pos- 
siljle, let an allowance of lime rubble or of 
superphosphate of lime be forked in around 
the roots, fo-r, a-s is the case with all st-one 
fruits, lime in some shape is indispensable 
to the successful culture of Cherries. 


Planting. —.There is a limited amount of 
planting to !>e undertaken in the case of 
fruit-trees, including Pears, Apples, 
Plums, and Damson®. In order to pre¬ 
vent delay when the young trees come to 
hand, the* wtatioms fo-r their reception upon 
walls and in the orchard are being pre- 
porod. The holes are taken out suffi¬ 
ciently large, and where the quality cf the 
soil is not considered quite suitable it is 
being removed and replaced with more 
■suitable material. This lias been found 
especially necessary on a wall border in¬ 
tended for Pears, and in which Pear-trees 
had been already grown. It is always l>ad 
policy to replant a similar tree in the 
same soil; and, at the expenditure of a 
little time, the soil lias been entirely re¬ 
newed. 


Digging and trenching. —During favour¬ 
able weather preparations were made for 
beginning the turning over of vacant 
ground by wheeling manure, scraping 
alley ways, taking out openings, and 
similar preliminary work. The advantage 
of preparing a good area in advance has 
been amply demonstrated during the late 
wet weather, for the quarters being readv. 
a start can be made as soon as condi¬ 
tions are more favourable. Although these 
have not been quite all that could be de¬ 
sired, yet a very encouraging start lias 
been made, and both trenching—on a 
rather less ambitious scale than usual, 
however—and digging will be pushed 
a-long as rapidly as possible on all suit¬ 
able days. 

Nerines. —The display of these useful 
bulbous plants is again over; but, as the 
foliage now r makes its growth, the plants 
must for a considerable time receive atten¬ 
tion. Plenty of moisture should be 
afforded, with occasionally a little-weak 
Soot-water. ’This I think is more gener¬ 
ally suitable for all kinds of bulbous and 
tuberous plants than chemical substitutes. 
I liave an idea that the indiscriminate use 
of artificial manure is to a great extent 
responsible for the many cases of rotting, 
or of unsatisfactory starting in spring, 
which is a not uncommon experience 
among the classes of plants referred to. 
If a shelf is available, the pots of Nerines 
may be placed thereon, and such a place, 
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being nearer (to the glass, is kvo®’^ suited 
for them than a staging upon wB'ch. (now 
being out of bloo-m) they may be pushed 
out of sight. 

Hydrangeas. —The foliage having now 
fallen from old plants which' bloomed in 
the late autumn, these may be potted on 
into larger pots if it is considered neces¬ 
sary to do- so. Hydrangeas, of course, 
bloom well in comparatively small pots, 
and when quite pot-boamd, but it is best 
to give them a shift when the best results 
are de«sired. Some delay repotting until 
early .spring; but I have always attended 
to this matter round about the present 
time, and I see no reason to depart from 
the custom. Such plants winter quite 
well in a cold frame. Recently-struck 
cuttings now well rooted may go into 
3-inch pots. In pots of this size each 
plant will carry a single head of bloom of 
good quality; but if larger heads be de¬ 
sired, 4-inch or 5-inoh pots may be em¬ 
ployed. It is merely a question of heat 
after such plants are established when 
they bloom. Ample supplies of water are 
needed and an occasional vaporising. 

Fruit borders. —Should it l>e necessary 
to make or io add to any fruit borders 
under glass, this work may be carried out 
now when outside conditions are unfavour¬ 
able. A border has been prepared during 
the present week for a Nectarine-tree of 
some size, which has not proved quite 
satisfactory out-of-doors. The soil from 
the old site was cleared out to a depth of 
3 feet, and after sufficient drainage was 
put in—covered by freshly-cut turves face 
downwards—it was replaced by old loam 
stacked for several years, roughly cbopned 
up, and with a good admixture of Lime 
rubble and charcoal. Previous to plant¬ 
ing, this will be allowed to settle for some 
time, and at present the border is only 
about 3 feet wide. As the roots extend, 
the border will be gradually added to. 
This is, of course, the most satisfactory 
course to follow, for when the border is 
made too large at first there is always the 
danger that the soil may l>eoome sour 
before the roots take possession of it. 

W. McGuffog. 

Balmac Gardens,. Kirkctidbright. 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

November 20th, 1917. 

The fortnightly meeting held on this 
date, despite its smallness, was very in¬ 
teresting. The outstanding exhibit of the 
occasion was that of winter-flowering 
Begonias, a full table-length being shown. 
Choice Orchids were freely displayed, 
while Nerines, Carnations, and Chrysan¬ 
themums, affording colour here and there, 
also demonstrated the wealth and pro¬ 
cession of such things as the seasons come 
ami go. Several novelties gained recogni¬ 
tion. 

GREENHOUSE PLANTS. 


More than ever do w r e miss the brilliant 
displays of winter-flow’ering Begonias 
which the Messrs. Veifch were wont to 
bring to these autumn gatherings, and in 
all probability their like for good culti¬ 
vation and brightness may not appear 
again. On the occasion under review, 
however, the Misses Taimer and Tate, 
Bushey Heath, Herts (Mr. T. W. Birkeu- 
shaw, gardener) showed them well, some 
of the varieties being particularly well 
flowered. Of these, the most notable was 
the clear salmon-pink coloured Emily 
Clibran, unequalled for Its charming 
colour and freedom of flowering. As the 
centre-piece to a goodly group, it was very 
fine. Another in the same colour-range 
was Clibran’s Pink, while Success, 
Winter Cheer, and the orange-coloured 
Optima were among others. The greatest 
novelty, however, was Mrs. H. Barton, of 
yellow and buff tone, the first of its shade 
that we recall in these useful wdnter 
flowers. It is of good habit and flow’ers 
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freely. The group of Primula Eureka 
hybrids was interesting. These are said 
to be secondary crosses between P. ob- 
conica vars. and P. sinensis, though the 
evidence of any sinensis influence is not 
very apparent. Rather do they suggest, 
both in leaf and blossom, a remarkable 
advance in P. obconica—the best forms 
of that species glorified—than aught be¬ 
sides. In any case, they are of high 
merit, very free-flowering, and for the 
most part richly coloured. The strain 
was given an Award of Merit. They were 
shown by Mr. J. Dickson, gardener to 
Adeline Duchess of Bedford, Woodskle, 
Chenies. The group of Nerines from Mr. 
G. Reuthe afforded much colour bright¬ 
ness. Flora (cerise), Corusea (brilliant 
scarlet), Walter Reuthe (crimson-scarlet), 
Amorelle (a lovely salmon), Mrs. C. 
Waters (rose and white), and Carmen 
(salmon-scarlet) were a few of the best. 
The best new Carnation shown by Messrs. 
Allwood Brothers w’as Miriam Wilson (a 
yellow r ground, with scarlet markings). 
It is both handsome and distinct. Mal¬ 
colm (rich scarlet) and Salmon Enchan¬ 
tress were also good. The excellent 
group of these flowers arranged by the 
Misses Pritfe and F.vfe contained several 
of high merit, and all were raised by the 
exhibitors. Grissel (of purplish-crimson 
hue), Kenneth (a fancy sort in the way 
of Bishton Wonder), Maisie (of rich pink 
colour), and Malcolm (very rich scarlet) 
were the best. The good scarlets Red En¬ 
sign and Brilliant were shown by Messrs. 
Stuart Low and Co., who also staged the 
very beautiful Eileen (deep salmon), Pink 
Sensation, British Triumph (crimson), 
and Enchantress Supreme. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

For the variety Brilliant (a decorative 
sort of brilliant crimson tone, with gold 
reverse -to the petals) Mr. H. J. Jones se¬ 
cured an Award of Merit. Not one of the 
mop-headed giants, it is large enough for 
all purposes, the Ann, crisp florets denot¬ 
ing good lasting properties. A like award 
w'as granted to Princess Mary (a large 
exhibition yellow' Japanese, and a sport 
from Queen Mary). It was shown by Mr. 
Charles Page, gardener to Mr. J. B. 
Fortescue, Maidenhead. Other good 
flowers from the same source w’ere Mrs. 
It. C. Pulling, William Rigby (rich 
yellow’), and Mrs. Gilbert Drabble 
(white). The best exhibit, how’ever, was 
that from Messrs. W. Wells, Limited, 
Merstliam. In this were displayed three 
sorts in quantity, Bronze Beauty and 
Mary Morris (semi-doubles of almost 
identical deep bronze shade) and Lady 
Stanley (a decorative Japanese of rich 
pink hue, W’hich lights up exceedingly 
well). Terminal sprays bore three and 
four flow’er-heads apiece. Mr. G. C. 
Whitelegg show’ed a group of a red- 
flow’ered seedling, a useful decorative 
sort. 

HARDY PLANTS. 

Late November is not the time for good 
hardy plants, yet nothing finer than the 
exhibit of cut blooms of Helleborus niger 
altifolius from Mr. 0. Serase-Dickins, 
Coolhurst, Horsham, could be conceived. 
Handsome, pure white blooms, 4 inches 
across, on foot-long stems, show’ed this 
excellent autumn flower at its best, and 
it is many a day since we saw the flow’ers 
so good. Associated with the bronze¬ 
leaved, crimson-stemmed Rubus polytritis, 
the effect w'as particularly good. An in¬ 
teresting Honeysuckle (Lonlcera quin- 
quelocularis) in fruit came from Miss 
Greaves, Reigate. The species has trans¬ 
parent white fruit in clusters, and, like 
many other berry-bearing subjects, is 
fruiting freely this year. 


ORCHIDS. 

The novelty of the occasion, w’hich, by 
reason of its unique character and high 
excellence, gained both the Silver Gilt 
LIndley Medal and a First-class Certifi¬ 
cate, was B rasso-L a? lio-Cattleya Lady 
Manningham Buller (Brasso-Cattleya 
Digbyana Mossiae, var. Queen Alexandra 
x Lrelio-Cattleya Ophlr), the first ail- 
yellow trigeneric hybrid yet produced. 
Refined in the shades of canary-yellow', 
and handsomely proportioned, it was a 
great attraction. Cattleya Ajax, C. Venus, 
and C. Saturn alba W'ere others of note 
in the same group, the exhibitors being 
Messrs. Armstrong and Brown, Tunbridge 
Wells. Very handsome, too, was the 
snow-white Cattleya Astron shown by Mr. 
J. E. Shill, The Dell Gardens, Englefiehl 
Green. It bore a fine head of ten flow’ers, 
and gained a cultural commendation. 
Among the good things from * Messrs. J. 
and A. McBean w'ere Sophro-Cattleya 
Pearl and Cattleya Bellona (soft yellow' 
and red lip). A novelty from Messrs. 
Flory and Black, gaining an Award of 
Merit, was Odontoglossum General 
Allenby. It is a particularly dark form, 
with white tipped lip. Yet another 
novelty w T as staged by Messrs. Charles- 
worth and-Co. in Sophro-Laelio-Cattleya, 
var. Vesuvius (S.-L.-C. Marathon x L.-C. 
Dominiana). It is ruby-red, with rich 
crimson lip. Aw’ard of Merit. This firm 
also show’ed freely the orange-scarlet Epi- 
dendrum vitellinum majus, interspersed 
with Odontoglossum eximium, O. amabile, 
and the pure w’hite O. armanvillierense 
xanthotes. 

A complete list of the certificated plants 
and medals awarded appears in our adver¬ 
tisement pages. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

PLAVTS An FZiOWBBB. 

Tall Heliotropes (C . F.)._The tall 
Heliotropes -seen in the parks are of 
various strong-growing varieties, and are 
grown on from strong cutting®, usually 
those put into warmth in the spring, as 
these make quick growth, and in warmth 
throw up one good leading shoot. As side 
shoots break these are pinched, and when 
bloom show’s in the leader, that is pinched, 
and a fresh leader formed, that process 
being repeated until the plants are 4 feet 
in height. They are more readily induced 
to grow' up to this height if in pots in a 
greenhouse, where they get plenty of light 
and air; also ample watering and some 
liquid-manure. Once the plants have at¬ 
tained the needful height, and are well 
set with side shoots, they are in the spring 
started into growih under glass, then 
hardened a little, and early in June 
planted out into the beds. 

Treatment of the Scarborough Lily 
(Vallo-ta purpurea) (A. IF.).—This blooms 
best when root-bound. In a general way, 
repotting is only advisable when the plants 
have been several years in the same pots. 
Small bulbs should be annually repotted 
until they come to blooming size, and then 
it is better to let them alone for several 
seasons. If allow’ed to remain undis¬ 
turbed the bulbs will raise themselves and 
the soil above the level of the pot; but this 
does not matter if they only get enough 
water when growing. When old speci¬ 
mens are broken up the young bulbs are 
best put into 2$-inch pots, half-a-dozen 
together, to remain thus till the following 
spring. Good loam, with some leaf-mould, 
is what they like. Pot firmly, bury the 
bulbs to half thedr depth, and drain the 
pots well. 

Azaleas dropping their leaves (Nemo ).— 
There may be more than one cause for 
this. Either the roots may have perished 
through careless watering, or the soil may 
have come into and remained in too dry a 
Original from 
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state. The roots of the Azaleas are hair¬ 
like fibres, and these quickly perish when 
the soil becomes sour and surcharged with 
moisture, or is dust dry. Another prob¬ 
able reason may be that the plants, har¬ 
ing been neglected as to watering, have 
fallen a prey to thrips, which very quickly 
cause the leaves to drop. If you will 
kindly send us some of the leaves, we can 
then advise you what is best to l*e done. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

An evergreen hedge (Inquirer). —-You 
cannot do better than plant a Holly hedge, 
obtaining strong seedlings, which can be 
had very cheaply. Before planting, well 
break up the soil, and add some manure, 
treating the plants well for a year or two, 
by which time they should be growing 
freely. Attention bestowed on a Holly 
hedge during the early stages of growth 
is well repaid in after years. The distance 
apart that you will have to plant will de¬ 
pend on the size of the seedlings, but do 
not overcrowd, as the young bushes, if all 
goes well, will soon grow into each Mother 
and form a hedge that cannot be equalled 
for impenetrability and shelter. 

* FRUIT. 

Currant bushes (Ah).— Black and Red 
Currants are so dissimilar in habit that 
they need very diverse treatment. Black 
Currants fruit on the previous year’s 
shoots, and those, or the best of them, 
must always be preserved in pruning, 
merely removing old branches that are be¬ 
coming bare. Red and White Currants 
fruit on spurs, and to make these all side 
shoots should be cut hard back to about 
two buds, and the leading shoots short¬ 
ened back also two-thirds. Summer nrun- 
ing is good for these Currants, as it helps 
to strengthen the buds left on the spurs, 
and they become fruiting ones. 

Preserving Filberts and Cob* //. W.L.). 
—It is generally found that if these Nuts 
kept in their % husks be well dried, then 
placed into very clean, dry, large-mouthed 
jars, with a little dry salt sprinkled 


amongst them, tied down close, and stood 
in a cool, dry cellar, they will keep well 
nearly all the winter. Some persons put 
them into large biscuit-tins, cover them 
up tight, and put them into a cool store¬ 
room. When m tins or jars they cannot 
be attacked by mice. If laid in small 
heaps or placed into boxes or baskets they 
are always liable to such attacks. Of 
course, the Nuts when gathered should be 
well matured. 


BMOBT EE PLIBB. 

TIortus .—The only way is to put the 
uestion to the Chairman of the Local 
'ribunal, who should be able to give you 

the information you require.- f. S. 

P union .— The vegetable you send plant of 
is known as Seakale Beet. See note in 
our issue of November 24th, page (330. 
The other root you send is a very poor 
form of the Chilian Beet, and is of no 

value, as a vegetable. - 11’. 11 curtt .— 

Fork in some newly-slaked lime.- 

A". Y. Z .— You had better inquire of some 
nurseryman who specialises in Lilhims. 

MAXES OF FLA3TT8 AMD FRUITS. 

Names of plants _ C. S. —The NeW Zea¬ 

land Flax is Phormium tenax, and no 
doubt any of our nurserymen could pro¬ 
cure a plant or plants for you.- 

Inquirer. —1, Cotoneaster rotundifolia ; 2, 
Euonymus europmus; 3, Adiantum cunea- 

tuin; 4, Asplenium bulbifcrum.- 

M. W. li. —1, Clematis balearica; 2, Pit- 
tosporum Tobira. 

Names of fruits. — G. IF. li .—Pears: 1, 
Marie Louise; 2, Durondeau; 3, Beurre 

Clairgeau ; 4, Nouvelle Fulvie. - G. B .— 

Apples: 1, Cox’s Orange; 2, Wellington; 

3, King of the Pippins; 4, Mere de 

Menage. -IF. L .— Apples: 1, Blenheim 

Orange; 2, Alfriston; 3, Lady Henuiker; 

4, Norfolk Beaufin.—-— 1. H. —Apples: 1, 

Fearnhs Pippin; 2, Warner’s King: 3, 
Waltham A obey Seedling. Pear: 4, Vicar 
of Winkfiold.-IF. M. F .—Apples : 1, 


Golden Spire; 2, Emperor Alexander; 3, 

Bismarck ; 4, Winter Hawthorn den.-_ 

T. IF.—Apples: 1, Lady Henniker; 2, 
Norfolk Beaufin; 3, Royal Russet; 

Pear, Thompson’s.- J. B. —Pears: 1, 

Decayed; 2, Belie Julie; 3, Louise 
Bonne of Jersey; 4, Beurre Berckmans. 

- Mrs. Stanley Body son. —Kindly-send 

otiled* specimen. Are all the fruits bn the 
tree like the one you send? — J. S. 
Purdon.— Apples: 1, Not recognised, 

should like to see later in the season; 2, 
Striped Beaufin. 

The Egyptian goose (IF. J. Farmer) .— 
Egyptian geese are to be found in a wild 
state from Egypt to Gape Colony, and 
there are evidences that this variety has 
been known for thousands of years on the 
Lowed*. Nile. It is kept more for orna¬ 
mental than for utility purposes. It has, 
however, certain useful qualities, particu¬ 
larly for crossing purposes. The geese are 
fairly good layers, and stand confinement 
very well. Tire ganders, as a rule, are 
very savage birds, and rarely consort 
amiably with other fowl®. The goslings 
grow quickly, and are extremely hardy. 
The flesh, which is fairly abundant, is 
dark-coloured and high an flavour. 
Among the many breeds of geese, the 
Egyptian stands easily first for beauty of 
plumage. The ljody is long ; but small 
and slender, with a round breast, and a 
narrow, slightly-arched back. The head 
is small, with a bill in keeping, usually 
purple or reddish-blue, and with a grey 
tip ; the eyes are orange, and around the 
eye is a ring of reddish-brown or chest¬ 
nut, a band of the same colour passing 
down the nape of the neck. The legs are 
rather long, with straight toes, and in 
colour yellowish-pink. The breast and 
under-surface are a light iron-yellow, 
sprinkled with brown, except the abdomen, 
which is white. The remaining parts are 
black, grey, metallic-green, and reddish- 
brown. The weight of an adult- gander is 
S lb. to 10 lb.—E. T. B. 



«« BEGONE, DULL CARE” 


THE brilliant shine of every pot and pan 
* in the kitchen where Vim is used proclaims 
that, as far as they are concerned, dull care 
is gone for ever. 

The spotless cleanliness which comes from the use of Vim 
makes the housewife’s heart rejoice. 

Use Vim for cleaning and polishing Tilework, 
Glassware, Marbleware, Stonework, Woodwork, etc. 

OF ALL GROCERS, STORES, OILMEN, CHANDLERS, ETC. 

In 6d., 3d. & Id. Sprinkler-Top Canisters. 
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ENGLISH NAMES MUST STAY. 

Sir Herbert Maxwell (p. 625) knows 
better than most of us tluit many English 
names are long ages older than the days of 
Llnnams— Oak, Ash, Yew. We should re¬ 
spect our own great language and use it as 
the French use names in their own rich 
tongue. Why am I not to say Marigold for 
a common flower and be laughed at if I 
call a horse, hound, or cow by their Latin 
names? If a boy or girl asks me the name 
of a lovely star-shaped flower of varied 
colour in spring and I say it is a Greek 
Windflower abundant in the plains near a 
city for ever famous in our human story I 
may convey some ideas that may live in 
the young mind, whereas if I use a Latin 
name I am stared at or laughed at. Some 
English names are beautiful and descrip¬ 
tive from a human point of view. Snow¬ 
drop, Snowdrop - tree, and Stubwort 
are good old names I found, to my 
delight, in Gerard. 

In one way I may be like Sir 
Herbert Maxwell, in that I spend half 
my winter nights in poring over long 
lists of plants in Latin, lest I should 
miss a good thing, but we should have 
a heart for the boy and girl who never 
pass their evenings in that way. 

The use of the English name in no 
way bars that of the Latin name when 
w'e seek it in books or lists. The 
name Venetian Sumach I keep to in 
spite of this well-known bush being the 
victim of a botanical vagary in being thrust 
into a new genus to the confusion of books 
and men. So, for good and clear reasons, 
I shall talk of the Apennine Windflower, 
though there are others in the mountains 
of Italy, and when I want to know about 
the riches of Italy in these flowers I shall 
be glad to refer to a flora of the land. I 
have in the garden a graceful evergreen 
Oak. As to its true botanical name there 
is some dispute, so if I am asked I say it 
is an evergreen Oak from Japan, which 
tells more than the disputed Latin name 
would. 

My best shrub of the November days is 
the Connemara Heath. If a young lady 
sees its beauty and asks me its name, the 
English name tells the facts rightly. 
What would Sir Herbert Maxwell say? 
Seek through the various Latin hames 
given to this plant in old or recent days. 
Not one of these is So good as the English 
name. English names may be good or 
bad, like Latin names; and these are 
often full of errors as to plants, and 
scholars say often of absurd construc¬ 
tion. Still we keep to them in spite of 
Linnaeus’ mistakes and the often needless 
changes of the young American waiters. 

S. K. 


NOTES OP THE WEEK. 


The Yulan in Kirkcudbrightshire.— This 
does well in several gardens in Kirkcud¬ 
brightshire. It is best on a wall in the 
north, and one of the finest plants I know 
is in the garden at Terraughtie, the pro¬ 
perty of Mr. W. Herries Maxwell, of 
Munches. It is on a warm wall and gener¬ 
ally flowers freely. I have a specimen of 
Magnolia conspicua in the open, but it does 
not flower so well as that at Terraughtie, 
a mile or so to the west.— S. Arnott, 
Sunnymead, Maxwelltcwn. 
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A double Catchfly.— Do you grow the 
double splendid sticky Catchfly—i.e., 
Lychnis Viscaria splendens plena? The 
tufted foliage would make a neat edging, 
and in flower in June it Is a gorgeous 
mass of wiry, 12 inches to IS inches stems 
of flower-heads, like Stocks, very double, 
and brilliant rose-crimson, good for cut¬ 
ting, and lighting up under artificial light. 
It is in flower for three weeks or four 
only; hut neat and compact, and ever¬ 
green.— Clarence Elliott. 

Erica hybrida. —When this lovely winter 
Heath flowers in November, as It has done 
this year, it enables us to say we have 
had one or other of its race in bloom every 
day of the year. This season it is rather 
earlier than usual, and the Cornish Heath 
was still showing colour and Erica 
Daboecii a mass of blossom when its deli¬ 
cate sprays became flecked with rose. 
Though hardly so rich in colour as E. 
carnet, one of its parents, its habit is in 
many respects more pleasing and the 
foliage a darker green.—A. T. J. 

Early blooming of Jasminum nudi- 
florum.— The earliness of this shrub Is 
noticeable this year, not in isolated blooms 
as is often the case, but in quite a profu¬ 
sion of flower, especially where it is 
sheltered by walls and fences. It is one 
of the common shrubs that furnish a 
supply of bloom when there is little or 
nothing else, and very useful in a cut 
state, nice long pieces with expanded 
flowers and buds In various stages show¬ 
ing to great advantage in tall vases.— 
E. B. S., Hardwicke. 

Campanula muralls.— This reliable old 
favourite has well maintained its reputa¬ 
tion for prolonged blossoming. At the 
moment (end of November) some large 
clumps which were cut back in late sum¬ 
mer are a mass of blossom and have been 
so for the past two months. It is worthy 
of note also that the flowers of the late 
crop are much bluer than those of earlier 
days. This plant, together with a bold 
clusterof Potentilla MissWillmott, makes 
a patch of brilliant colour, which Is very 
welcome these dark days.—A. T. J. . 

Birds and berries. —What promised to 
be an excellent display of Holly berries Is 
being much interfered with by birds. 
These are chiefly alien missel thrushes, 
wiiich, migratory in their habits, come to 
this district annually In varying numbers. 
The other morning, just after daybreak, 
I observed over twenty of these thieves 
uiion a single Holly; and as these birds 
are of considerable size, they require a 
good number of berries to a meal. They 
waste many, too, by dropping them, 
whether because they do not exactly suit 
their palate or from carelessness. How¬ 
ever that may be, they appear likely to 
make short w r ork of Holly berries.— 
W. McG. 

Late Roses. —Although late Roses are, 
perhaps, not quite so numerous as they 
are in some seasons, yet now% in the third 
week of November, several varieties con¬ 
tinue to bloom, the flowers being of fairly 
good quality. Among these may be men¬ 
tioned Caroline Testout, Mme. Abel Chate- 
nay. La Tosca, Hugh Dickson, Jeannie 
Dickson, Lady Hillingdon, Bessie Brown, 
La France, La France of ’89, Heine Olga, 
Grass an Teplitz, of course, and Zephirin. 
Fellenberg and Fabvier represent the 
China Roses, and a few stray blooms of 
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Dorothy Perkins, RGve d’Or, and Gloire 
do Dijon may be observed. One misses 
Captain Hayward, generally good at this 
time.—W. McG., Balmae, Kirkcudbright. 

Colour of Clematis Nellie Moser.— Will 
“ W.” decide as to what the colour of this 
Clematis ought to be? One may pick up 
half-a-dozen catalogues and find-it differ¬ 
ently described in each one of them. One 
says it is “ mauve,” another “ white w r ith 
bright red bar,” another “ pale pink with 
crimson bar,” and so on. I take it that 
Nellie Moser should be as nearly pure 
white as possible, with a bold purple bar 
on each sepal, but would like verification. 
—A. T. Johnson. 

[Attempts on the part of catalogue 
makers and eoloiir printers to describe the 
colour of many plants are among the 
vainest of vanities. It is not in human 
wit to do it.—E d.] 

Trolllua patulus, Bees’ war. — The 

Spreading Globe-flow’er, as this plant is 
called, is unique among its kind, for, in¬ 
stead of the flowers being incurved, they 
are perfectly flat and widespread. These 
blossoms are very large, often 3 inches 
across, especially when one considers that: 
the plant rarely attains the height of 
1 foot. In colour they are a rich, deep 
gold, and they are held as upright as a 
Daisy on the strong and rigid stems. The 
foliage is rather thick and leathery, and 
the leaves are not nearly so deeply cat as 
those of most varieties of Globe-flower. 
T. patulus is a native of Siberia, flowers 
in summer, and sets seed freely. The 
usual culture given to most Globe-flowers 
will suit it.—A. T. J. 

Clematis tanghutloa.— Yellow Clema¬ 
tises are not common, and good ones are 
rare. This one is probably the best. It 
has done w*ell here on a west w'all, sui>- 
portlng itself on dosely-cropjied Ivy. 
Last winter the cold winds and frost 
injured the upper parts ; but on being cut 
back in spring, it made rapid growth, and 
towards the end of summer bore an 
abundance of flowers. They are borne 
singly on the new r wood, and are followed 
by seed-heads of a beautiful silvery white¬ 
ness. The foliage is elegant and of a 
fresh apple-green. There appear to be 
other varieties of this species, which, 
whilst they are useful for the wild 
garden, have not the good form or the 
colour of the foregoing.—A. T. J., North 
Wales. 

Peaches on walls at Lllford.— Mr. 

McGjjffog is quite right in inferring that 
my reason for not including Royal George 
in my list of varieties is on account of 
mildew attacking it. This tariety ' is 
worthless out-of-doors here on that ac¬ 
count. I planted some healthy young 
trees of it three years ago ; but they were 
badly attacked by mildew each season, 
and remedies had little effect. This 
autumn I grubbed them up, and have 
planted some nice young trees of Pere¬ 
grine, a variety not hitherto grown here, 
but of which I hear good accounts. 
Dyrnond has never failed to ripen here, 
and is, in fact, the handsomest and best 
flavoured of all. We are favoured with a 
good Teach soil, containing a good amount 
of lime.— F. W. Gallop, 

Plants In bloom at Bettws-y-Coed.—I 
noticed the following in bloom this morn¬ 
ing (November 22nd)Cistus monspeli- 
ensis, C. formosus unicolor, Linum ar- 
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boreurn, Campanula glomerata acaulis (this 
has flowered incessantly since early in 
June), Ohtenostoina hispidum (I have a 
pretty sport from tliis with golden foliage), 
Potentilla alba, P. Miss Willmott, Salvia 
Grelgi, S. Grahami (very good), Papaver 
utlanticum, Meconoinsis cambrica and the 
orange variety, Llnaria multipunctata 
(very good), one white Cyclamen, White 
Periwinkle, Geranium Endressl, .Calceo¬ 
laria chelidonioides, Parochetus (any 
quantity of flowers, though there was ice 
round the plant on November 15th), 
Antirrhinum sempervirens, Rudbeckia 
subtomentosa (the foliage is withered, but 
smells like new-mown Hay), Omphalodes 
cappadocica, and O. nitida—E. Charles 
Buxton, Coed Derw, Bettws-y-Cocd. 

Th« Pampas Grass.— In the “English 
Flower Garden ” it is stated that the 
Pampas Grass suffers from severe winters, 
and fine plants are now less common. 
There are three clumps here which do 
not appear to have been affected by any 
bad season. I do not know their age, 
but two of the clumps are the best I have 
seen. Measured as the foliage rests 
naturally on the Grass, they would reach 
10 feet across, which would give a circum¬ 
ference of 30 feet, with a height of 10 feet 
to 12 feet to the top of the plumes. True, 
they escape the cold of north and east; 
but one of the large clumps gets the full 
force of all south-east and west winds, 
and shows no ill-effects. The three 
clumps look very healthy, so I presume 
the rather moist nature of the soil suits 
them. ' The plumes of the smaller clump 
are more erect in habit and more silvery 
in colour. Can anyone tell me what it 
may be?—C. T., Ampthill Park Gardens, 
Beds. 


VEGETABLES. 


SPRAYING POTATOES. 


I think “Leahurst,” In the issue of 
November 3rd, page 590, has answered 
his own objections to spraying Potatoes. 
The solution used was much too strong, 
and the ignorance, stupidity, or careless¬ 
ness of the cultivator quite account for 
the bad effects which spraying sometimes 
produces. .(1) Most cultivators do not 
trouble to know how much land is de¬ 
voted to a particular crop. Even owners 
of large farms often have a 6-acre field 
which may be anything from 5^ acres to 
6} acres in fact, and they buy spraying 
material for C acres. The small culti¬ 
vator with ten or twelve rows of Potatoes 
about 25 yards long, generally buys too 
much stuff. (2) The solution is often 
wrongly mixed. The farmer, to save a 
couide of pounds, is apt to make it too 
weak ; the small cultivator, especially what 
I may call the “ war amateur,” following 
some obscure line of reasoning about “being 
on the safe side,” and “not spoiling the 
ship for a ha’porth of tar,” generally 
makes it much too strong, unless he is 
sufficiently educated to realise the advis¬ 
ability of adhering strictly to instruc¬ 
tions. (3) Spraying is often badly done. 
Sometimes the undersides of the leaves 
are not sprayed. Then there ds no good 
result. Sometimes it is unevenly done, 
many plants being injured and the others 
not cured of disease. Sometimes one 
severe dose is given instead of two mild 
ones, and the plants are injured by the 
spraying. 

If “Leahurst” and “Norfhants” only 
mean that it Is not necessary to spray 
Potatoes raised in reasonably Isolated 
situations, in juninfeeted ground, from 
seed known to be healthy, I quite agree. 
I do not think spraying can in itself be 
beneficial. I hope., however, that they 
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will not encourage the senseless and sel¬ 
fish opposition which I know is common 
in many parts of Ireland, and I believe in 
Scotland and England. 

In the west of Ireland a comparison of 
badly diseased crops of Potatoes that 
have not been sprayed with the healthy- 
looking crops that have been sprayed 
should make one hesitate to utter a word 
which could discourage spraying. ^ 
R. Nolan Ferrall. 


CULINARY HERBS IN LANCASHIRE. 
A good deal of attention has been paid 
during the last few months to the cultiva¬ 
tion of medicinal herbs, but little notice 
has been taken of the cultivation of 
flavouring or culinary herbs, although it 
is an industry of some importance amongst 
cottagers and small farmers in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of certain ‘ large towns. In 
south-west Lancashire such herbs are very 
popular under the name of pot-herbs, and 
they find a ready sale in Liverpool, Bolton, 
Manchester, Bury, and many other places. 

During the autumn of 1915 an oppor¬ 
tunity occurred of visiting a number of 
farms and cottage gardens in the Lanca¬ 
shire villages of Maghull, Lydiate, Augh- 
ton, Scarisbrick, and Narrow Moss, where 
pot-herbs are well grow T n, and the follow¬ 
ing notes are based largely upon informa¬ 
tion gleaned during that visit. The work 
api>ears to be confined to small farms and 
cottage gardens, farmers with large hold¬ 
ings rarely troubling about the business. 
In some instances cottagers specialise on 
the work, whilst in other cases a few beds 
of herbs are included amongst other mar¬ 
ket crops. Very often the work of cultiva¬ 
tion and preparation for market Is left 
almost entirely in the hands of women, 
the wives of farm servants accepting it as 
part of their home w f ork. In other cases 
the cultivation of pot-herbs is Included in 
the routine of the ordinary work on small 
farms, but even then much of the work is 
left to women. The herbs most in demand 
are Thyme, Sage, Marjoram, Mint, and 
Parsley. The soil in that neighbourhood 
is generally light, and it is usually heavily 
manured for Potatoes or some other crop 
before being planted with herbs. As a 
rule, the herbs are planted in beds about 
4 feet wide, for convenience of handling, 
although wide breadths are sometimes 
seen. 

Thyme is very popular, and two kinds 
are grown, one of annual duration, the 
other perennial, and they are known re¬ 
spectively as “ annual ” Thyme and 
“ stock ” Thyme. Seeds of the former are 
eow'n out of doors in spring and gathering 
commences as soon as the plants show 
signs of flowering. The plants are cut 
over close to the ground or pulled up by 
the roots and tied in small bundles, a 
bundle being as much as can be conveni¬ 
ently grasped in one hand. The stock 
Thyme is increased each spring by divi¬ 
sion. Small plants are put out in March 
which, by the end of summer, are a foot 
or more across. Gathering begins as soon 
as the annual kind is over. The plants 
are cut down to the ground and the roots 
are afterwards ploughed up, the necessary 
number of plants for division for the fol¬ 
lowing year’s crop being retained. Both 
Thymes were identified at Kew as forms 
of Thymus vulgaris, L. 

Sage of tw r o kinds is also growrn under 
the names of “ annual ” and “ stock ” 
Sage. The first-named is growui from 
seeds sown in spring, the other from 
layered branches or sometimes from 
cuttings. Annual Sage is collected when 
fully growrn, but before the flow r ers open if 
possible, and the stock Sage is reserved 
for later use. As in the case of Thyme 


the best results are obtained from young 
plants. Both Sages are forms of Salvia 
officinalis, L. In one or two cases a 
purplish-leaved form of Sage was noted, 
but it was not general. 

Marjoram or “ Sw’eet Marjoram” 
(Origanum Marjorana, L.) is growrn from 
seeds sown broadcast in beds in May. The 
crop is collected towards the end of sum¬ 
mer just as the plants are coming into 
flower. It is almost as popular as Thyme 
for flavouring purposes, and large quanti¬ 
ties are growrn. When collected it is tied 
in bunches like Thyme and Sold wholesale 
at from 5d. to 9d. a dozen bunches. - 

Mint (Mentha viridls, L.) is not grown 
by so many people as are the other herbs, 
but is usually in larger areas. The shoots 
are collected from early spring to late 
summer and some people lift plants and 
place them in frames in late autumn so as 
to advance growth during early spring. 
Plantations are not allowed to stand long 
on the ground, better results being pro¬ 
cured from young stock. When forming 
plantations rooted shoots are dibbled into 
well-worked land during moist weather .in 
spring. 

Parsley is usually sown broadcast in 
beds, sometimes alone, but often with 
Onions, the Onions being pulled early and 
the Parsley left to form the main crop. 
Formerly, other herbs were cultivated, 
such as Pennyroyal, Horehound, Tansy, 
Chamomile, and Wormwood, but it is said 
that there is very little call for them now, 
and they are not grown in quantity in the 
district in question. 

Marketing is almost entirely by the 
bunching method: a bunch being as much 
as can be conveniently grasped in one 
hand, and the growers usually sell whole¬ 
sale, sometimes to buyers w f ho visit the 
gardens, but more often in the oi>en mar¬ 
ket. Much of the produce is sent to market 
by road, cottagers usually arranging to 
send small quantities on neighbouring 
farmers’ carts, the farmer or his agent 
acting as seller. Prices vary from time to 
time. Last September, Thyme, Sage, and 
Marjoram were selling wholesale at from 
5d. to 9d. a dozen bunches, whilst in the 
retail market at Liverpool from Id. to l$d. 
per bunch was asked. Some growers have 
erected drying sheds, and, when prices for 
green herbs are low, they dry their pro¬ 
duce and store it until better prices can be 
obtained. Other growers supply regular 
customers, and one man stated that he sup¬ 
plied a considerable quantity of dried herbs 
to certain shipping companies. Although 
the business is not one for Indefinite ex¬ 
tension it is well worth the attention of 
small holders in the vicinity of.large towns, 
for, apart from the actual preparation of 
the ground, the w'ork is not difficult and 
can be conducted by women and children. 
Whether it w’ould pay to cultivate any of 
these subjects, or others, such as Lavender 
and Peppermint for the distillation of oil, 
would be a matter for experiment in par¬ 
ticular districts, but for such w f ork it 
w’ould appear that success could only be 
expected by a proper system of co-opera¬ 
tion amongst the growers. 

During his visit Mr. Dallimore was 
greatly impressed by the general good 
cultivation of the crops, which was par¬ 
ticularly noticeable on a number of small 
holdings, each about one Cheshire acre (a 
little more than tw r o English acres) in ex¬ 
tent, at Narrow Moss, and on a farm near 
by. These small holdings were excellently 
cropped and very clean. The tenant of one 
stated that his w*ns worked entirely by the 
spade and his only assistant was an elderly 
female relative. The greater part of the 
land w r as given over to Thyme, Sage, and 
Marjoram, and his produce was marketed 
Original from 
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In several towns mostly to regular cus¬ 
tomers. In the other case a portion of a 
farm was given over to herb and flower 
cultivation. The preparation of the land 
was done as far as possible by horse 
labour, the remainder of the work being 
carried out by one of the farmer’s 
daughters, assisted by her father, a man 
over 70 years of age. The land was excel¬ 
lently worked and very clean. Although 
entirely self-trained this lady had evidently 
solved the problem of the cultivation of 
every plant she had taken in hand. Some 
idea of her work may be gleaned from the 
fact that she sends the flowers of an annual 
Gypsophila to market by the wagon-load.— 
Journal of the'Boarcl of Agriculture. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Planting Potatoes. —May I plant Pota¬ 
toes next year on a plot .in a very small 
garden where the crop this year showed 
very well-defined Potato disease? Is the 
disease due to defect of seed or soil; and, 


should render the tops immune against at¬ 
tack. The remedy we advise you to use is 
that known as Bordeaux mixture, which 
you can obtain ready for dilution from 
any dealer in garden sundries.] 

Applying salt to Asparagus beds —Will 

you kindly tell me when Asparagus beds 
should be salted? Is on autumn salting 
necessary?—E. R. S. 

[Early in March next, weather per¬ 
mitting, would be quite soon enough to ap¬ 
ply salt to Asparagus beds.] 

Rhubarb. —The plantations should now 
be cleaned and put in older. If forcing 
is to be conducted in the Mushroom-house 
or a suitably heated structure from which 
light can be excluded, the crowns should 
be lifted and exposed to the weather for 
a week or so, when they will respond all 
the more quickly when introduced to 
warmth. If forcing is to be carried out 
on the ground where the crowns are grown 
with the aid of leaves and litter, a start 
may be made at once if the produce is 
required as soon as it can be had. In 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

AZALEA AMCENA IN’ NORTH BORDER. 

Always nn admirer of this, I tried it as a 
group in a cool, loamy soil, the only one 
here, and though the growth is not so 
good as in a silvery ]>eat, it is good, and 
the bloom free and beautiful most years. 
It forms a large group, the interspaces 
tilled with a Forget-me-not or other hardy 
dwarf plant. W. 

Sussex. 


THE ELM. 

The Elm is not only dangerous, but it is 
a most Voracious feeder ; and the way in 
which it has been allowed to deprive the 
country of food for man and beast is scan¬ 
dalous. It has flourished at the expense 
of millions of pounds’ worth of cereals 
and roots. Here, in Surrey, the fields 
rarely exceed 10 acres in extent, many 
much smaller. Nearly all are bounded 
by old hedgerows, which are more or less 
studded with Elms, some very old. Un¬ 
like those of the Oak, the roots do not 
penetrate deeply into the ground, but they 
make up for that by a big extension near 
the surface. There is a row of big trees 
bordering a field of 5 acres within sight 
of my door, which are to come down as 
the ground is to be cut up for allotments ; 
and a man who should know’ says that the 
roots are half way across the field. In 
my boyhood I remember hearing farmers 
complaining bitterly of this tree. One of 
them said : “I pay rent for these fields, 
and have to grow Elms for the landlord,” 
which w r as true, as the tenants were then 
bound -to allow’ young trees to go up here 
and there to replace those w’hicli the 
owner cut down and sold. Then came 
the great depression, and landowners w*ere 
only too glad to keep tenants or let their 
farms without. stipulation of this kind, 
the consequence being that very few’ young 
Elms are to be seen at the present time. 

Only those w F ho have lived in a district 
where Elms abound can estimate the effect 
they have on growing crops. On the 
headlands one may see in a dry summer 
Mangolds the size of small Turnips, and 
Wheat 2 feet high. I have several times 
seen It stated that the Elm is not a native 
tree, also that it came to us from Italy. 
If so, it must have been many years ago. 
Loudon says Ulrnus campestris is the 
English field or hedgerow Elm, therefore 
a native. It is plain that Iioudon re¬ 
garded the Elm as a true native, and it 
was evidently an English tree in Shake¬ 
speare’s time. Therefore, w*e must go 
very far back for its introduction if it is 
an exotic. J. Cornhill. 


Azalea amama in north border. 


if the latter, iis there any precautionary 
treatmen t ?—T u ber. 

[Potatoes may, of course, be grown on 
the same piece of ground several years in 
succession if the soil is well manured and 
stei>s taken to prevent disease attacking 
the tops and spreading to the tubers, by 
spraying at the latter end of June or early 
in July; and a second time about a fort¬ 
night or three weeks later. The wisdom 
of grow ing Potatoes on the same site year 
after year is, of course, contrary to the 
principles governing the rotation of 
cropping usually practised. All the same, 
you may, if such a course is more con- 
veuient, grow’ them next year where you 
suggest. Precautionary measures to adopt 
to avert disease are to lime the soil in 
February or March when forking or 
digging it over to get it ready for planting, 
and spray the tops at the i>erlods stated 
above. Disease is hardly likely to be 
showing itself at Uptime ndvisad for the 
firsf .applicatipn, fcnd,AIWpr< ipjlirjfoiie, it 


many cases leaves alone will have to be 
relied on, which means that the forcing 
will be less rapid than when stable litter 
is available to mix with them. Leaves 
generate a genial warmth, aaid retain it 
if the bed made up is of a good size as 
regards its length, width, and depth. If 
propel* pots for the covering of the crowns 
are not to be had, old boxes, barrels, etc., 
with the heads knocked out will answer the 
purpose. Lids or covers of some sort and 
capable of being removed must, however, 
be provided for placing over the tops of 
them for the liberating of steam or pull¬ 
ing the produce. Naturally, early varie¬ 
ties only give successful results forced at 
this time of year. Rhubarb when taken 
inside to force should, after being planted 
or surrounded with soil, be kept well sup¬ 
plied with warm water.—A. W. 

Spraying Potatoes. I dkl mine with 
liquid lime, and they w*ere quite free from 
disease. Lime improves the soil, which 
poisonous washes do not do.— Charles 
Philips, Dorset. 


THE HARDY ORANGE 
(JEole Sepiaria). 

A shrub of the very greatest interest is 
the Hardy Orange CEgle Sepiaria). Few* 
people seem to know’ that there is such a 
thing as a species of Orange which is not 
only perfectly hardy in the open air in this 
country, but whicli will flow’or and fruit 
profusely. It is a handsome shrub. A 
fine bush of it in a garden not far from 
here stands well over 6 feet high, and 
4 feet or 5 feet through. A fortnight ago 
it w’as looking its best. The leaves were 
just beginning to turn gold and yellow’, 
and the bush was covered from top to 
bottom with hundreds of little golden 
Oranges, while the ground underneath 
was strew’n with dozens more, which had 
ripened and fallen. The fruits are each 
about a couple of inches in diameter, and 
w hen bruised,jrLve out a .refreshing smell 
of Orange and turpentine mixed. I can- 
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not say with certainty whether they are 
poisonous or not; but I should imagine 
that most certainly they would be very 
bitter and astringent, and of no use for 
food. They might possibly be used for 
flavouring; but I should doubt it. 

The Hardy Orange is so good as an 
ornamental shrub, with its pretty, white 
blossoms in spring, and masses of golden 
fruits in autumn, and it is such a never- 
failing source of interest and surprise to 
the average gardener to see an Orange 
flourishing and fruiting in the open, that 
one need not bother about its possible 
utility. In planting, it is as well to place 
it where it will be seen ,* always, however, 
it should be put some few feet back from 
the path, for it is armed with many long, 
sharp thorns. Overhanging a path, these 
thorns are dangerous to folk passing in 
the darky or to romping children. The 
plant would make a splendid hedge, and 
is, in fact, used for this purpose in Japan. 
It is a native of Japan and China, and a 
few years ago I imported a quantity of 
seed (pips) and offered them for sale. The 
plant is easily raised in this way, and 
soon makes a neat bush for planting out. 
I have also raised it from home-saved 
seed, and this year am securing a good 
crop of this. An attempt has been made 
to produce a hardy orange with edible 
fruit by crossing it with some of the 
sweet Oranges. These hybrids have been 
raised in America, of one of which I have 
a young plant. It is still small, and it 
will be a year or two before it reaches 
the fruiting stage. I am told, however, 
that these hybrids do not fulfil the object 
for which they were raised; but further 
crossing might produce a hardy race of 
edible-fruited Oranges. 

Clarence Elliott. 

Stevenage 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Maries' Ash (Fraxinus Maries!).—Of the 
Flowering Ashes (F. Ornus) there are, 
throughout the country, numerous well- 
grown trees which are covered every June 
with fleecy masses of fragrant white 
flowers. Other species which belong to the 
same group are less well known, although 
some of them are trees of considerable 
beauty. F. Mariesi is one of the number, 
and although introduced so long ago as 
1S78, well-grow r n examples are few in num¬ 
ber. It is a native of Central China, and 
was introduced by Mr. Maries, whose name 
it bears. Under normal conditions it 
forms a round-headed tree 20 feet high, 
with handsome, dark green leaves made up 
of three or five leaflets attached to a purple 
leaf-stalk. The flow r ers are creamy-white, 
fragrant, and borne in loose, elegant 
clusters in June. After the flowers, rich 
purple fruits are produced, which from 
July onwards until they fall create a 
pleasing effect. Another asset is notice¬ 
able in autumn, for at that period the 
leaves turn to a purplish hue before they 
fall. Like other Ashes, it gives excellent 
results in moist, loamy soil. In some in¬ 
stances it may be grafted upon F. Ornus, 
but it is advisable to obtain trees on 
their ow r n roots. For a lawn It has much 
to commend it.—D., Surrey. 

Berberls vulgaris.— -I often wonder that 
one does not see this native species more 
often in gardens. It is easy to grow, of' 
graceful habit ; and when full of its bright- 
coloured berriofs in the autumn it is a 
glorious sight. The fruiting sprays make 
a charming deco-ration for the house when 
flowers are getting scarce, and last in 
good condition for a long time. The 
yellow flowers, too, are pretty in the 
spring, though its.principal charm lies in 

Google 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

HELIANTHEMUM SURREJANUM. 
This was announced as a new British 
plant, or, rather, as a plant new to science, 
early in the 18th century, when Dillenius 
(in his edition of Ray’s “ Synopsis,” p. 
341, 1724) carefully described It and gave a 
Mr. Du Rois credit for its discovery, 

“ prope Croyden.” It was figured, too, in 
the same author’s “ Hortus Elthamensis,” 
1732 (t. 145, f. 174), and drawings of it may 
be seen, also, in Hill’s “ FI. Brit.,” 1760 
(t. 27, f. 1), “English Botany,” vol. 31, 
1810 (t. 2,207), and Sweet, “ CIstinece,” 
1825-30 (t. 28). The careful drawing in 
“ English Botany ” is before me; it shows 
a plant bearing spikes of flowers, which 
are more numerous and smaller than in 
H. vulgare, whilst the individual petals 
are narrow, lanceolate in shape, ouly 
slightly longer than the sepals, and often 
toothed. The stamens are scarcely longer 
than the ovary; in H. vulgare they greatly 
exceed it. The leaves are larger and 
broader than In the common plant and 
lanceolate in shape rather than elliptic. In 
view of what follows, it is well to bear iu 
mind the remarks of J. E. Smith, which 
accompany the plate (“ Eng. Bot.,” 2,207): 
“ Mr. Edward Du Bois discovered this 
curious species in the neighbourhood of 
Croydon, Surrey, in the time of Dillenius. 

. . . We know not where it is now to be 
met with wild, nor has it ever been noticed 
In other countries. Our specimen grew in 
Mr. Dickson’s garden at Croydon. . . 

All the botanical writers of the period of 
its original announcement (Linnaeus, Hud¬ 
son, Withering, etc.) gave the plant under 
discussion full rank as a species, and Mr. 
W. Christy figures (in Hooker, “Brit. FI.,” 
Ed. 1, 258, 1830) as a re-discoverer of the 
plant in the Croydon neighbourhood, whilst 
previously the locality “Banstead Downs” 
was given as a station for it in a somewhat 
curious work, “A Catalogue of Scarce 
Plants Found About London,” dated 1813 
and published anonymously, but known to 
have been compiled by Joseph Cockfield. 
In 183S Hooker (“ Brit. FI.,” Ed. 4, 214), 
and in 1S43 Babington (“ Manual,” Ed. 1, 
33) express doubts as to whether Smith had 
not confused two plants in his description 
and figure In “ English Botany,” and in 
the 2nd edition of Babington’s “ Manual ” 
(34, 1847) we find: “ C. surrejanus, 

‘ English Botany,’ 2,207 (from a garden 
specimen of Mr. Dickson’s), is not the 
Croydon plant (‘ Dill. Hort. Elth.,* t. 145), 
which was again found there by the late 
Mr. Christy and Is a monstrosity of H. 
vulgare.” Subsequent writers seem to be 
agreed that both Du Bois’ and Christy’s 
finds were abnormal growths of H. vulgare, 
and in the latest (9th) edition of Babing¬ 
ton’s “ Manual ” (42, 1904) it is definitely 
stated: “ Cistus surrejanus, * English 

Botany,’ 2,207, is a garden form. H. vulg. 
pet. fl. perangustis (‘ Dill. Hort. Elth.,’ 
145) was again found near Croydon by the 
late Mr. Christy and is a monstrosity.” 
In the most recent British flbra Dr. F. N. 
Williams “ Prod. Fl. Brit.” II., 570, 1912, 
makes no mention of the Surrey plant. 

As I have been working for some time 
upon a proposed new flora for this county 
I have naturally become very Interested in 
this peculiar plant of the Croydon district, 
and hoped that either the “ monstrosity ” 
might be again detected In a living state or 
that I should light upon the “ garden 
form,” C. surrejanus* in catalogues of 
nurserymen. No such fortune came my 
way, but the first signs of success arrived 
in reading Gardening for June 16th last, 
where, on page 322, in an article headed 
“ The Effects of the Winter,” I saw it was 
mentioned that “ most of the Helianthe- 


mume have survived. A little one called 
surrejanum has suffered most.” It was 
sad reading, but I was overjoyed to be 
upon its track. 

The object of this note is to ask if the 
plant is still well known In cultivation, 
and where it could be obtained, and to beg 
those growers who make a particular study 
of the genus to give the information 
whether the garden plant agrees with the 
figure of C. surrejanus in “ English 
Botany” (t. 2,207) or Is, rather; the spuri¬ 
ous “ monstrosity ” (which, by the bye, 
seems to have existed for a century) found 
by Du Bois and others, and which appears 
to be merely a narrow-petalled “ sport” of 
H. vulgare. C. E. Salmon. 

Reigate, Surrey. 


AMONG THE HARDY FLOWERS. 
Aster ijiffusus horizontalis. —This comes 
in when there are few other Michaelmas 
Daisies, but is of no use bo those who 
want large blooms. It grows from 2 feet 
to 3 feet high, and is very useful for cut¬ 
ting when other hardy flowers are scarce. 

The Naples Sowbread.— The flowers of 
Cyclamen neapolitanum are just over, 
and .the leaves, marbled with light green 
and white on a deeper green ground, are 
beginning to be very beautiful in a clump 
at the foot of a tree. Even those who do not 
admire plants with variegated leaves have 
a good word to say for the Naples Sow¬ 
bread. I have always practised what 
may be called .the orthodox treatment for 
it. This is to plant it in loam and leaf- 
soil with some pieces of limestone or 
mortar rubble broken up among the com¬ 
post. For lovers of rock plants this 
Cyclamen is a boon. It comes when 
there are few other rock plants, and its 
leaves are pretty all the winter. 

Dahlia Glare of the Garden. —I was 
pleased to see the commendation of this 
Dahlia by “ W. McGuffog” (page 611), 
who says it “maintains its popularity.” 
This may possibly be correct as regards 
his locality, but I fear that it is not so 
popular in many quarters, and I hope 
that his note may bring it under the 
notice of many who do not cultivate if. 
For cutting it is invaluable, giving lots 
of flowers, which have, as Mr. McGuffog 
remarks, long stems. It is nearly hardy 
in mild places in well-drained soils. 

Viola cornuta. —It may seem super¬ 
fluous to recommend this old favourite, 
but I find many never grow it. It is very 
useful in borders, and worth growing in 
reasonable nqmbers in rock gardens. I 
prefer a good blue variety to the dark 
purple one which has had such a run of 
favour. I like the white variety also. 
Its only faults are that it seeds and sows 
itself rather freely and grows rather big. 
If kept cut back at intervals it may be 
made neater. By doing this in early 
summer one secures a good display of 
flow’ers in autumn. 

Viola striata. — I am not enamoured of 
this variegated flower, for such it is. 
Like some other North American Violets 
which have come under my notice, V. 
striata has too few’ flowers for the quan¬ 
tity of foliage It bears—at least, this has 
been the case with me. 

Cotoneaster horizontalis. —This season 
this has been prettier than I can remem¬ 
ber it. The fan-like branches were 
strung with dainty, small flowers, and in 
autumn the scarlet berries have been most 
delightful. Writing this towards the end 
of the second week of November, these 
red fruits are still aglow, but their bril¬ 
liant colouring, which showed so well 
against the deep-green, glossy leaves, is 
modified byfa|Utumn jtints on the foliage. 
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These berries do not appear to be attrac¬ 
tive to the birds unless they are in sore 
want. 

An Amateur of Hardy Flowers. 


THE GOLD BUD. 

(Kirengeshoma palmata). 

Deterred by the appalling botanical name, 
I neglected and forgot this, thinking it a 
mere curiosity ; but it got a place in a 
rough border of shrubs. One wet day 
in September I saw something that 
looked like blobs of gold, and very hand¬ 
some; and going near, found it was the 
Japanese plant with repulsive botanical 
name worthy to rank with the pseudo¬ 


reach 4 feet or more high—the growth ter¬ 
minated by a lax panicle of which the 
buds are globular or nearly so, and the 
flowers tubular with some inclination to 
a contracted condition about the middle. 
At this stage they are 1£ inches or more 
in length. On some of the examples 
shown there must have been at least two 
dozen blooms and buds, hence the flower¬ 
ing would be long continued. It gave the 
impression of a profuse-flowering plant 
rather than one of effective display. The 
| colour is golden-canary. 

E. If. Jenkins. 


VOTES AND REPLIES. 

Lilium speciosum failing _1 will be glad 


dens in which at one time it. used to do so 
well. Various remedies have been tried, 
but up to the present none of them seem to 
have given general satisfaction. Spraying 
the plants with a solution of 2 ozs. of sul¬ 
phide of potassium dissolved in three gal¬ 
lons of water has been recommended, at 
the same time removing any decaying foli¬ 
age and burning it. Lifting the bulbs and 
shaking them up in a bag of sulphur have 
in some cases proved efficacious.] 

Planting climbers. —Could you or one of 

your readers give me the names of three 
or four climbers .suitable for the following: 
(1) For young Sycamore trees, 15 feet to 
20 feet high, with about 5 feet or 6 feet 
of clean stem. [ Clematis montana. —Ed.] 



Japanese plant (Gold Bud) (Kirengeshoma palmata) in Japanese vase. 


Larix and other examples of vain erudi¬ 
tion in nomenclature. We know from 
many names in use (Iris, Lilium, Cedrus) 
that the hideous construction of names 
of plants is not a necessary part of 
botany, and hence the need of an English 
name if we can get one easy to keep in 
mind. W. 

Sussex. 

-This, native of Jai>an, was with¬ 
out doubt the hardy plant of outstanding 
merit at the Drill Hall meeting on Sep¬ 
tember 11th, when it was noted in unusu¬ 
ally good form in an exhibit from the 
Alder River Nursery Company. Of 
greater vigour than was originally anti¬ 
cipated—the now Wished elaniples 
Digitized by tjOQSR: 


to know why the enclosed bulbs of Lilium 
lanoifolium (.speciosum) failed to flower? 
The bulbs, in two long borders, came up, 
and formed quantities of flower-buds, but 
before blooming all seemed -to damp off. 
The foliage became brown, and liardly a 
flower appeared. The bulbs have l>ecn 
about five years in the border, and have 
never failed before. They have now all 
been lifted, and appear to be perfectly 
sound. They are to lie replanted with 
fresh peat; but I would like to know cause 
of failure.—T., Co. Wicklow. 

[The cause of failure was quite clear 
from the remains of the decayed flowering 
stems, showing that they had been attacked 
by that terrible disease which has de¬ 
stroyed the Madonna Lily in so many gar- 


(2) For covering wire netting which is pro¬ 
tecting herbaceous plants from the rab¬ 
bits. [A small-lcavea Ivy , like Caen Wood. 
—Ed.] (3) Climbers—Clematis preferred 
—for running over bushes, such as 
Ohoisya, Eseallonias, and Fuchsias. I 
want easily-grown climbers; but at the 
same time not too coarse or rampant to 
injure the bushes. [ Clematis carnpaniflora 
and C. Viticclla. — Ed.].— X. Y. Z. 

Campanula versicolor, Boltonia lati- 
squama, Heuchera metallica. —Will some 
reader kindly tell me the height of above 
three plants, colour of flowers, month of 
blooming, and if worth growing? If you 
can, I should be glad to know in whose 
catalogue I can find them. I have 
searched fin four in vain, and I fail to find 
them in Nichol^ofu’jf ^yfcipnary.—Fisn. 
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FREEING THE APRICOT. 

When a boy I saw the death or half-death 
of the Apricot in a garden with every ad¬ 
vantage of shelter and soil. Any refer¬ 
ences to' books only led to guesses and 
mystification as to cause, and there was 
no cure. Man is apt to err, whether he 
labels himself a “scientist” or not, and 
among his errors was giving the Apricot 
as a native of Armenia. It is now proved 
to be a native of N. China. Of the exact 
region and its soil nothing is known. There 
iff some description of it in the following 
by an American observer in China with 
some gardening training, but the land is so 
vast and so full of interest to a farmer or 
gardener that very little has as yet been 
told about its history. The lesson we have 
to learn is how to get over the mistakes 
now made as regards this fine fruit since 
it was grown in -European gardens with 
poor results. It was grafted not only on 
a wholly distinct species, but on a plant of 
a different country. Why graft it at all, 
save to perpetuate a distinct variety—quite 
a true aim—but there was no chance of 
grafting on the mother tree as it was not 
in our land, and so men worked the Apricqt 
on a Plum, with results which we all know 
in Britain. In some parts of France, 
where the tree is grown for the market, it 
only lives four years, struggling with the 
Plum. 

Owing to the kindness of friends in 
China I lioi>e to get seed of the wild tree to 
allow of choice varieties l>eing grafted on 
the seedlings, but there is another way, 
and that is to raise from seed trees of the 
best known varieties. Such seedlings 
would vary, good and poor varieties result¬ 
ing, but by growing them in small form it 
would be a simple affair to get rid of the 
less good. In raising seedlings of the best 
known kinds we might raise distinct and 
new varieties of •our'own. Given a good 
form on its own roots increase by suckers 
or layers might be practised. W. 

Sussex. 


The Apricot (Prunus armeniaca) is 
found in a w^ld state in many places in 
northern China, Manchuria, and 
northern Korea, and therefore it is no 
surprise to find it grown as a fruit- 
tree on a large scale. There are red, 
orange, yellow, red-and-white, and 
white-spotted varieties in cultivation. 
In size there is also great variation. 
The Chinese bud and graft their 
Apricots upon seedling Apricot stocks 
and also upon the wild Peach (Amyg- 
dalus Davidiana). The trees generally 
are not grown in regular orchards, but 
in small lots of a few trees each. A 
decomposed granite or gravelly soil is 
preferred, and the trees thrive especi¬ 
ally well on terraces on the mountain 
sides. The Shantung Province is 
famous for its fine Apricots, and' there 
are several varieties there that are well 
worth introducing. There is also a 
strain of Apricots in the Chihli Pro¬ 
vince that has sweet edible kernels. 
These kernels are sold as Almonds, and 
have created the impression that the 
Almond occurs in China. However, I 
have never seen a single true Almond- 
tree in China, although I believe that 
in certain sections they w r ould grow to 
perfection. Apricots are nearly always 
eaten in China when not quite ripe, 
even small, hard, green fruit being 
eagerly eaten in early summer. Some 
of the less juicy and more acid varie¬ 
ties are cut in half and dried, and sold 
during the winter months as delicacies. 
The Chinese say that a tea made from 


these Apricots ig-^ery wholes* 
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;s is very wholesome, 

Google 


ie, puri¬ 


fying the blood and being laxative. 
Various compotes are made from the 
ripe and partly ripe fruit in which 
sugar and honey play a considerable 
part. Some of these delicacies are very 
good. 

Wild Apricots of northern China, 
Manchuria, eastern Siberia, and 
northern Korea. —It has been proved 
that the Apricot Is able to stand far 
more cold and drought than is at pre- 
•sent supposed. One finds the shrubby 
wild Apricots all over the mountains 
of northern China and southern Man¬ 
churia, and forms which develop into 
regular trees occur in northern Korea, 
northern Manchuria, and eastern 
Siberia. I saw giant Apricot-trees 
growing in a mountain ravine near 
Tehangsong in northern Korea, fully 
40 feet, the trunk'of one measuring 
10 feet in circumference. The fruit, 
however, Is small and worthless, but 
as a stock and for hybridising it might 
be of very great value. 

Apricot kernels. — Foreigners in 
China are often served in various 
homes and hotels with so-called 
Almond cake. One of the main in¬ 
gredients of this cake is sweet kernels, 
so closely resembling Aln^nds that 
even intelligent foreigners believe that 
they are eating genuine Almonds. 
These so-called Chinese Almonds are 
the kernels of a particular kind of 
Apricot, grown exclusively for Its 
seeds. There are several varieties of 
Apricots that produce these seeds. The 
best one has small red fruit with large, 
medium-soft stones, and sweet kernels. 
The tree of this particular variety is of 
very erect growth, quite distinct from 
all other varieties of Apricots. It is 
propagated by grafting upon seedling 
stocks. Another variety bears some¬ 
what larger fruit, also of a red colour, 
but the tree is of an open habit. Then 
there is a yellow-fleshed variety that 
resembles the preceding one very much 
in habit of growth. The stones of the 
last two varieties are not so easily 
cracked, however, as those of the first- 
mentioned kind. Another variety has a 
bitter kernel, used only in small quan¬ 
tities to give flavour to confectionery 
and to make the so-called Chinese 
Almond soup. In preparing the soup, 
Rice Is cooked until it is quite soft, 
then pounded and mixed‘with water 
until It closely resembles milk, then a 
few bitter “ Almonds ” are ground up 
and mixed with this Rice milk, some 
sugar is added,%nd it is served hot. 
It makes a delicious, stimulating soup 
of which the Chinese are very fond of 
partaking in the evening just before 
retiring. The sweet Apricot kernels 
are often served with true Nuts and 
Raisins. Sometimes they are salted. 
They look and taste exactly like small* 
salted Almonds, so that it really is no 
wonder that foreigners have come to 
consider them as a particular kind of 
Chinese Almond.— T. N. Meyer in 
Bulletin 20j. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Orache or Mountain Spinaoh. —Do you 

know Orache or Mountain Spinach and 
what it is like? There are, I see, three 
varieties of this, among which are a red 
and a yellow form. —Inquirer. 

[The Garden Orache or Mountain 
Spinach (Atriplex hortensis) is r. tall, 
erect-growing, hardy annual, a native of 
Tartary, and introduced in 1548. It is not 
much grown in this country, but in France, 
under the name of Arroche, it is grown, to 
some extent, for the sake of its large and 
somewhat succulent leaves, which are used 


either alone as Spinach or mixed with 
Sorrel to correct its acidity. The quality 
of the Mountain Spinach Is inferior to 
that of the common Spinach, or even of 
the New Zealand Spinach, but its leaves 
being abundantly produced during the 
summer it is at times found useful for 
cooking. There are several varieties, 
differing only in the colour of the leaves 
and stems, which vary from pale green to 
a reddish-purple.] 

Lentils.— The edible legumes are chiefly 
Peas, Beans, and Lentils. The Lentils 
especially deserve to be better known than 
they are, because they are delicious in 
soups and roasts—affording a far better 
variety than Peas or Beans. 

Cream of Lentil soup.— One cup 
Lentils, three tablespoonfuls flour, two 
cupfuls milk, two teaspoonfuls salt, three 
tablespoonfuls butter. Soak the Lentils 
over night in three cupfuls of water. 
Then cook two to three hours. When 
tender, rub through a colander and add 
sufficient hot water to make one pint of 
uree. Make a white sauce of the butter, 
our, and milk, and add gradually to the 
Lentil pur6e; reheat, salt, and serve. 

Lentil and Potato loaf. —One and 
three-quarter cupfuls Lentil puree, two 
tablespoonfuls butter, quarter cup cream, 
one tea-spoonful salt, one-third teaspoonful 
Sage, two cupfuls riced Potato. To pre¬ 
pare the Lentil puree, put one cupful of 
raw Lentils to soak over night. Then cook 
in boiling water until tender, which will 
usually require an hour or more. When they 
are almost done, allow' the water to evapo¬ 
rate until the Lentils are quite dry. Put 
them through a colander to form the 
uree. Then mix with the puree the 
utter, cream, salt, and Sage. To prepare 
the Potatoes, peel and cook two or three 
medium-sized Potatoes ip boiling salted 
w'ater until tender. Drain and dry by 
shaking gently over the flame. Force 
through a orioer or colander, season with 
butter, and, if necessary, additional salt. 
Place the Lentil mixture in the bottom of 
a buttered baking dash or pan and on top 
of this place a layer of the mashed Potato. 
Brush tiie top with a little cream or melted 
butter and bake until nicely browned.— 
Good Health. 

Bottled fruit.— It is very important that 
everybody who has bottled fruit according 
to the Food Production Department, should 
inspect the bottles from time to time. If 
it has not already been done, the screw 
top of each bottle should be unscrewed in 
order to make sure that the vacuum pro¬ 
duced after heating the fruit w r as sufficient 
to hold the glass cover firmly in place. 
Unless the glass cover remains firmly in 
position after the screw-top is removed the 
preserved fruit will not keep. The jars of 
which the glass covers are loose should, if 
the contents are still sweet, be sterilised 
again. The most important things in con¬ 
nection with the bottling of fruit and vege¬ 
tables are:—(1) A good rubber ring, and 
(2) a firmly-attached glass cover. If the 
glass cover is loose it is a sure sign that 
the bottling has not been properly done. 
It follows, therefore, that everyone who 
has a stock of preserved fruit should go 
over it at the earliest opportunity, remove 
the screw tops, and make sure that the 
glass covers are tight. 

Pear Marie Louise.—This is not only 
one of the most delicious Pears, but, in 
my experience, one of the most regular 
croppers, never failing to bear well. It 
seems to have a tendency to make an in¬ 
ordinate number of fruilAmds, and unless 
theee are thinned, it will often exhaust 
itself in flowering. Until I made drastic 
reductions in the buds I never had any 
crop worth speaking of ; but since I did so, 
a good many years ago, I have had splen¬ 
did crops every year. A pleasing feature 
of this is the beautiful autumn colouring 
which its leaves take on, in some years 
quite bTdlliant.-r-NoRTH London. 

* * r i 
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ROOK, ALPINE, BOO, FERN, AND 
WATER QARDEN3. 

A STONECROP AND HOUSELEEK 
GARDEN. 

My collection of these rock and alpine 
plants I threw on the roof of a garden 
porch and never troubled about them 
since. Sun and frost they face, and 
never get any care beyond clearing off the 
dead flowering stems. The roof is of old 
stones saved from old stone-covered barns 
and cottages built when such roofing was 
the rule—before the coming of slate. 
Such roofing-stone is yet to be had in 
various counties. The rough surface 
helps the plants to attach themselves to 
their abode. They are at first placed on a 
patch of earth and cow manure when 
there is time to give them this start; but 
often a flake of Stonecrop is thrown up 
on the roof, where it has to gather 


things as Aubrietias, Iberis, and Arabis 
with rock or alpine plants, and which 
grow like weeds in cottagers’ gardens, 
and yet year after year one sees them 
recommended for the rock garden, which 
should be a place for things which need 
totally different conditions from those 
which obtain in the hardy flower border. 

I have just been looking through a list 
which was compiled by one of our lead¬ 
ing traders for the use of beginners in 
the culture of rock plants. It is evidently 
the work of a man with the most ele¬ 
mentary knowledge of this class of plant, 
and the plants must have been selected 
in a haphazard way. Aubrietias, Arabis 
albida, Alyssum saxatile, Iberis corre- 
a?folla, all of them simple cottage-garden 
flowers, are classed among the “best 
alpine and rock plants.” The inclusion 
of Acsenas in such a list seems to be little 
short of criminal, and whoever plants 
them in close connection with alpine 


bi nation, but the mass of rose-coloured 
flowers on a carpet of creamy-white blos¬ 
soms and tender green foliage was very 
charming. By no stretch of imagination 
can Crucianella stylosa be termed a rock 
plant. The Crucianella is a very good 
thing for the woodland or for planting 
among low-growing shrubs where the soil 
is very poor and dry in summer. I have 
it in an extremely dry spot, -where rain 
runs away from it in summer, and where 
most things would perish; and even 
under such unfavourable conditions I am 
obliged every year to resort to the spade 
to keep it in bounds. Going to the ex¬ 
pense of building a rockery, preparing 
the soil in the special manner required for 
delicate-rooted plants, and then occupying 
it with such coarse-rooted, rampant 
things are a loss of time and money. 

I pity the man who invests in the pur¬ 
chase of Indian Primroses and plants on 
a sunny rockery. These Primroses re- 



A Stonecrop and Honseleek garden. 


its own nourishment from air or water, 
and the wonder is that it does it. W. 
Sussex. 


ROCK PLANTS. 

The difficulty experienced by those be¬ 
ginning the culture of alpine plants is to 
know what to grow and what to avoid. 
The inexperienced person who takes in 
hand the growth of plants which are ad¬ 
mittedly so hard to please as to tax the 
skill of experienced growers is bound to 
suffer disappointment. This may cause 
some to come to the conclusion that alpine 
plants are not for them. The beginner 
needs some encouragement, and this he 
certainly does not get if at the end of the 
first year he finds a large proportion of 
his plants from which he expected health 
and beauty in a debilitated condition and 
in some cases dead. At the same time I 
would warn him against growing many 
of the so-called rock plants, which no 
more need rock work than doesya Sun¬ 
flower. It is reall/too / bad f <V4jdlss > such 
TugitizetfEy VjjO VlE 


plants will rue the day he did so. They 
throw out underground stems which work 
in a most insidious way round and under 
stones, and appear suddenly several feet 
from the plant, and often in the centre 
of a delicate-rooted alpine, which they 
promptly proceed to choke. The white 
Thyme also mentioned is nearly as bad. 
It is a lovely hardy plant, which, when 
in bloom, has a singular attraction for 
beautiful insects. I have had broad 
patches of it covered with tortoise-shell 
and Black Admiral butterflies and varied 
kinds of bumble bees; but all this may 
be dearly paid for if it is associated with 
alpine plants. It probably seeds freely, 
as I found young plants at some distance 
from the parent plants. I was rather 
amused to witness the struggle for 
mastery betw’een this Thyme and the 
Maiden Pink; the Thyme certainly got 
the best of it for a season or, two, and 
seemed to have killed the latter, and then 
seedlings appeared in the , very, heart of 
the Thyme, flourished amazingly, and 
bloomed freely. It was a curious com- 


quire a certain amount of shade and mois¬ 
ture, and in any case are uncertain in 
the majority of gardens. In exposed 
places their very early blooming nature 
exposes them to injury from frost. An- 
drosaces are not for the tyro—they should 
be kept iii reserve for the time when the 
grow’er realises the difficulties as well as 
the joys of alpine plant culture. There 
are, moreover, thousands of species and 
varieties of alpine and rock plants, and 
it w’ould take a very large area to accom¬ 
modate the whole of them. Therefore, 
let the beginner start on the lowest rung 
of the ladder and slowly mount upwards, 
so that he will in the end be able to deal 
satisfactorily with those things that in 
the earlier stat^ of his existence as a 
growler of alpines would have puzzled and 
disappointed him. 

Those wiio may be thinking of begin¬ 
ning' the culture of alpines which are 
true rock plants w T ill find the following 
satisfactory :—Saxifraga altissima, S. 
Aizoon and its varieties, including rosea 
and flnvescen<iS,:iintetfmedia rosularis, S. 
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Hostl and any of the mossy kinds, which* 
as they love moisture, should be on the 
lower part of the rock garden. Anten- 
naria diolca, Arenaria montana, Dianthus 
deltoides, D. neglectus, and D. arenarius, 
Phlox setacea and its varieties, Semper- 
vivum arachnoideum, S. violaceum, and 
S. triste, Asperula Gussoni, Primula Sie- 
boldi, Tunica Saxifraga, Veronica eaes- 
pitosa, Geum Heldrelehi, and many 
others should also be Included. 

J. Cornhiu.. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Plants for' am indebted to you 

for the information given iu a recent 
issue of Gardening. Might I further 
trouble you to suggest the names of a few 1 
plants (alpines and the like) suitable for 
planting between the stones of an almost 
perpendicular wall—plants- which when 
well grown make tufts up to a foot long?— 
W. B. 

[There is quite a number of plants suited 
to the purposes you name, though success 
in such matters depends largely on the 
way the work is done and whether there is 
a food supply for the plants near at hand. 
Walls already existing .require more care¬ 
ful planting than others planted when be¬ 
ing built, though in not a few instances 
the better grouping results are secured 
where the planting is done subsequently to 
the building of the wall. In your case you 
should aim to get small, well-rooted ex¬ 
amples, freshly-rooted cuttings, for ex¬ 
ample, being excellent, taking care to in¬ 
sert the roots w’ell back into the soil. Suit¬ 
able subjects are Aubrietias, and of these 
you might select Dr. Mules, Souvenir de 
W. Ingram, Lavender, and tauricola. Varie¬ 
ties of Phlox subulata are all good, Nel- 
soni, atropurpurea, lilacina, and G. F. Wil¬ 
son being a good 9et. Other suitable plants 
are Silene inaritima fl.-pl., Thymus lanu¬ 
ginosa, T. Serpyllum cocc’nen, Campanula 
murali8, C. caespitosa, C. garganica, C. g. 
alba, C. g. W. Paine, Crucianella stylosa, 
Dianthus deltoides Brilliant, Hutchinsia 
alpina, Hypericum fragile, Saponaria 
ocymoides splendens, Tunica Saxifraga 
alba plena, and Veronica rupestris.] 

Sedum brevifoiium Pottsi. — Although 
this beautiful little Sedum (a plant of 
which was given to me by Mr. E. C. Bux¬ 
ton about a year ago) has not flowered, it 
has increased freely by means o # f its leaves. 
The little rounded leaves of S. Pottsi are 
cast off the parent stem and roll away until 
they lodge in a suitable bed on the rock- 
face, and there they take root. The thick, 
fleshy leaf supplies its tiny rootlet with 
moisture and sustenance until it becomes 
established, and in a very short time a new 
plant is formed. At any rate, that is how 
it appears to me, and S. b. Pottsi can “ in¬ 
crease and multiply ” without ever flower¬ 
ing or setting seed. This mode of propaga¬ 
tion is, of course, not uncommon, many of 
the Opuntias, for example, increasing in 
much the same manner. But while S. b. 
Pottsi has obliged by freely indulging in 
this means of reproduction, S. dasyphyllum 
steadfastly refuses to shed any offspring.— 
A. T. Johnson. 

The Dittany of Crete (Origanum Dic- 
tamnus).—This is a pretty little subject 
for warm, well-drained situations in the 
rock garden. It makes a compact, sub- 
shrubby growth of stiff, upright stems, 
some 6 inches to 8 inches nigh, anu 
covered with grey-green foliage often deli¬ 
cately marbled with purple. Throughout 
the season it produces a number of droop¬ 
ing, Hop-like beads, daintily adorned with 
bright purple flowers. It is not quite 
hardy in all places, but with me it strug¬ 
gled bravely tarough the rigours of last 
winter without protection. It seems in¬ 
different to drought*,—A. T. J. ■ 
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FRUIT. 

FRUIT IN SMALL GARDENS. 

The value of having sufficient fruit in 
siflall gardens and allotments to furnish a 
supply of wholesome food during the 
greater part of the year has been apparent 
nil through the past season, and is likely 
to continue well into 1918, with everything 
in the way of eatables scarce and dear. 
From my small garden—about 20 rods—I 
shall have sufficient to meet the require¬ 
ments of a household of three for ten 
months of the year, besides a certain 
amount used for preserving and bottling. 
For the two latter purposes I was able to 
obtain a plentiful supply of excellent 
Blackberries. Of the larger fruits, Apples 
and Plums are undoubtedly the most use¬ 
ful to the small householder, and I was 
fortunate enough to And five small stan¬ 
dard trees in the garden, which, with a 
little special attention alike to root and 
branch, have improved immensely, and 
seldom fail to produce fair crops. The 
varieties, too, Keswick Oodlin, Blenheim, 
and a good late sort alike for eating and 
cooking until the end of March, in Apples, 
and Orleans and a large, round sort some¬ 
thing like Kirke’s in Plums are service¬ 
able, regarded both from fheir actual value 
and their diversity of season. 

I did not find any small fruits in the 
garden, so made good the deficiency as 
soon as possible, so far as space allowed, 
with the things likely to prove most use¬ 
ful—a few Raspberries, Wliinliam’s Indus¬ 
try and Warrington Gooseberries, with 
Black, Red, and White Currants. I like a 
few White Currants to use with the Red, 
as they counteract the acidity. In a gar¬ 
den of the size above mentioned all bush 
fruits may be planted somewhat more 
thickly than is usually recommended, and 
kept wdthin hounds by the judicious use of 
the knife. I noted above that five small 
standard trees were found in the garden. 
This often happens in villages, and where 
the varieties are good, the trees healthy, 
and of fairly presentable appearanee it is 
well to keep them, at any rate until others 
come into bearing, because the size and 
quality can generally be improved if the 
ground has been neglected. If, however, 
the garden is without Apples and Plums I 
should certainly plant a few cordons, which 
would do remarkably well in this fairly 
holding soil, and one could get a nice 
variety of fruit from a small area. Again, 
where the hedge dividing from other gar¬ 
dens or road is thin, an occasional good 
Bramble or Loganberry can be planted in¬ 
side and kept free of the ground by a few 
stakes, to which the shoots may be loosely 
tied. E. B. S. 

Hardwick. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Strawberries under wire cage.—J have a 
large fruit cage, one part of which has 
been planted with Straw terries for several 
seasons; and manured moderately each 
year. It is very good ground ; and as -it 
is sto much more convenient-, to have Straw¬ 
berries in the cage instead of separately 
netted outside, I want to know if there is 
anything I ought to put into the ground 
in the way of a dressing, so that it would 
not matter planting Strawberries again 
on the same ground? The rest of the 
cage is planted with Raspberries, Cm- 
rants, and Gooseberries, so I cannot take 
a new piece of ground in it. I cannot 
afford to spend much on patent manures, 
and shall be grateful if you will tell me 
the best and cheapest method.—G. R. S. 

[As you wish to avoid planting Straw¬ 
berries other than in the cage mentioned, 
and as, in these circumstances, it is out of 
the question to give them a change of 


ground, a complete change of food should 
be afforded. We are not quite certain, 
after reading your note, whether you are 
about to replant, or if you are desirous of 
learning what is best to afford the plants 
in the way of a top-dressing. In the latter 
case, and assuming you have been relying 
hitherto on farmyard or stable manure or 
a combination of both, we advise the ap¬ 
plication of a dressing of basic slag to the 
surface between the rows at the rate of 
fi ozs. to the square yard. This should be 
lightly pointed in or mixed with the soil 
by booing. Then early in February ap¬ 
ply 3 ozs. of superphosphate of lime and 
1 oz. of sulphate of ammonia to the square 
yard, and hoe or well rake it iu. If the 
ground has to be dug now to get it in readi¬ 
ness for spring planting, as much as $ lb. 
of basic slag may be dug in and intimately 
mixed with the soil. The suiierphosphate 
and sulphate should be applied and forked 
in prior to planting. All three manures 
are fairly inexpensive, and would be suit¬ 
able for your soil. Better results would, 
of course, follow if a change of soil were 
possible, and is still worth considering 
even if you had to purchase netting for the 
protection of the crop.] 

Pruning oordon Apples.—I Jiave just 
planted some young dessert Apples, and 
wish to grow r them on single stems trained 
to wires. The trees are each 4 feet to 
5 feet high, and have a number of shoots 
at side and top, some of them 12 inches 
to lo inches long. Will you please say 
how they should be pruned?— Novice. 

. [The side shoots and all but one at the 
top of each, which should be the central 
one, or leader as it is termed, i.e., the 
shoot wdiich continues and carries on the 
extension of the stems, should be cut back 
to four buds to form spurs, shortening the 
leaders to one-half or a third of their 
length, according to the strength and ripe¬ 
ness of the wood.] 

Apple Mabbot’8 Rearmain.—I am send¬ 
ing you some fruits of an Apple I should 
l>e glad to know the name of. Judging 
from the general appearance, colour, and 
texture of flesh It must be some kind of 
Pcarmain. I knew it was not Claygate, 
Old Pcarmain, or Mannington. Some time 
back I had a note on the Pcarmain Apples, 
but was taken to task by someone, who 
said I had exaggerated their merits — 
E. B. S., Hardwick. 

[The name of your Apple is as above, and 
it is but seldom seen, due, in great mea¬ 
sure, no doubt, to its being but seldom 
planted. The quality is far superior to 
that of many Apples holding high positions 
in- the dessert section. It is of upright 
growth and bears freely. The fruit is of 
true Pearmain shape, with a bright rosy 
flush on the side exi>osed to the sun. As a 
dessert Apple for mid-winter use it de¬ 
serves extended cultivation.] 

Pear Conference.—This as a very good 
Peer in every way—large, melting, of 
first-class flavour, and very free-fruiting 
as a bush. It is in good condition about 
the middle of November.—N. L. 

- The flavour of fruit is greatly in¬ 
fluenced by soil and surroundings. Added 
to this, individual tastes vary, thus ac¬ 
counting for the opinions on this subject 
expressed by different writers. As to this 
Pear, a particularly contradictory state¬ 
ment was made a short time since in a 
gardening contemporary. One writer re¬ 
ferred to Pear Conference as belonging to 
the “greengrocer's shop-window and hotel 
dessert class,” whereas, in the same num¬ 
ber, Mr. E. A. Bunyard writes of this 
Pear as “of Calabash shape, flesh melting, 
and good. If only one Pear is to be 

g rown, this as the one.” With such a 
ivergence of opinion os this, one can 
understand the uninitiated being greatly 
puzzled as to what course to adopt.—W. T. 
Original from 
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BEES. 

A SUCCESSFUL APIARY ON 
INEXPENSIVE LINES. 

The accompanying illustration is that of 
an amateur’s apiary, managed in the most 
simple manner, which has been very pro¬ 
fitable to Its owner. A word or two about 
it may be not only interesting, but also en¬ 
couraging to any who may be contem¬ 
plating a hive or two of bees. Mr. X took 
up bees five years ago to provide himself 
with some outdoor intellectual refresh¬ 
ment as a relief from his professional 
duties. Two united “ casts ” hived into an 
old straw skep and the purchase of a six¬ 
penny book represent the sum total of the 
actual start, and it was resolved at the 
outset to do the thing thoroughly, not 
allowing this hobby to become expensive 
and never borrowing anyone to manipulate 
the bees. Space forbids a detailed account 
of the many hapi>euings since that little 
modest beginning—the mistakes which did 
but strengthen resolve, the first proud but 
not large successes which stimulated 
further advance, the making of hives, etc., 
as wanted, the growth of a love of bees 
and bee-keeping which observation of their 
wonderful ways provoked, not to mention 
the joy of an interested but bee-dreading 
wife, as often as she was called upon to 
surrender a large part of her jam-cupboard 
for the honey. This year (1917) her hus¬ 


band presented her with over 2£ cwt. of 
this precious commodity, and the cupboard 
is far too small. 

It will be noticed that there are hives of 
different shapes. The first one on the left 
Is a straw skep hive. Mr. X maintains 
that every apiary should include one such 
hive, the reason and treatment of which 
we cannot stay to give. The covering is 
simply the roof of an old bar-frame hive 
to save buying a proper trade cover. The 
other hives are all home-made, and hike 
crates, frames, etc., of the recognised stan¬ 
dard size. The external irnrts are not 
interchangeable exactly, but if the amateur 
wishes to save from £1 to £2 on each hive 
by making his own, he must surrender this 
undoubted convenience, unless his skill in 
carjientry be considerable. These hives 
were made with few tools, out of packing- 
case wood, which is not always of exactly 
suitable dimensions. The type of roof is 
immaterial, providing it is weather-proof 
and not heavy, but that of number 2 is 
obviously better than that of number 3. 
Hives 2 and C are the best in every way, 
and easiest to make. Porch or no porch 
matters little or nothing. The iKiiuts to 
notice especially in this apiary are the 
following :—The aspect Is south, protected 
from the north, north-east, and north-west 
by evergreen bushes. The hives are set 
about 5 feet apart on ashes and bricks, with 
walking space behind^epndering inspection 
and p^jaipulatijou Casy/^Ti is 


short all round and under, thus ensuring 
dryness through free circulation of air and 
sunshine, and the hi\es stand up well from 
the ground. In front of each is a slate to 
enable the laden home-coming bee to rise 
if it misses the alighting-board. The 
hives are well painted. This Last point is 
to be noted. Not only does paint keep out 
the wet, but it makes the hives a pleasing 
ornament to garden and grounds. These 
hives are, of course, out of the way of 
timid people. Lastly, the apinrj T under re¬ 
view’ occupies a slight bank which w r ould 
otherwise be wasted ground, between a 
Laurel hedge and a field fence. 

15. R. H. 

THE WEEK’S WORK. 

OPEN-AIR GARDENING. 

In bloom November 27th. —Escallonia 
montevidensis, Jasminum nudiflorum, 
Laurustinus, Veronicas (in variety ), 
Choisya ternata, Correa magniflca, Andro¬ 
meda 'polifolia, Abelia rupestris, Rosma- 
rinus prostratus, Polygala Chatnwbuxus 
lutea, P. C. purpurea, Lithospermum pro¬ 
stratum Heavenly Blue, Paroohetus corn- 
munis, double Arabis, Tufted Pansies, 
Lobelia vardinalis, Chrysogonum virgini- 
anum, 'Kcpeta Mussini, Corydalis lutea, 
Mcconopsis cambrica, Iris stylosa, Stern- 
bergia lutea. Ericas (in variety), Mcnzie- 
sias, Roses, Pampas Grasses. 

The week’s w’ork. —All spring-flower¬ 
ing bulbs should be planted as soon as 


possible. Another batch of Anemone 
coronaria was planted during the week to 
succeed that planted in September. A 
temporary frame will be placed over these 
to protect them from frost and rain. By 
this means a plentiful supply of flowers 
which are very useful for cutting can lie 
obtained. The roots may be planted at any 
time from September till March; but it is 
during the early .spring months these 
flowers are valued most, so that it is 
scarcely worth while to defer planting so 
late as March. A rich sandy loam suits 
them best. Deep digging is essential, and 
a layer of decayed manure at the bottom 
of each trench is advisable. Draw drills 
8 inches apart, 3 inches deep, and allow 
a distance of 6 inches between each root. 
Drawing drills is preferable to planting 
with a trowel, as it ensures planting at a 
uniform depth and a consequent regu¬ 
larity in flowering. The beds planted 
now will be protected with a few dry 
leaves held in position by brandies of ever¬ 
greens. This protection must be removed 
as soon as growth appears. The bulbs of 
Hvacinthus candicans are quite hardy, 
and may be left in the ground for years; 
but they succeed best if given a rest after 
flowering by lifting the bulbs just as the 
stems are decaying, and storing them in 
a dry shed for a short time. They may 
be planted at intervals from now till 
March. This plant associates well with 
blue Delphiniums, perennial Lobelias, or 
Salvia patens. Successional flower-spikes 
may be induced by cutting off each spike 
immediately its flowers are faded. Theso 


later tspikes will flower at the some time as 
Salvia patens. Alstroemerias may be 
planted now. They require a rich, yvarm, 
well-drained soil. A southern aspect is 
the best, and if the soil is not naturally 
light it should be specially prepared. 
They are deep-rooting subjects, therefore 
it is necessary to make the beds quite 
3 feet deep. Place some brick rubbish at 
the bottom for drainage, with some littery 
manure over the drainage, and fill up to 
within 9 inches of the desired level with 
loam and leaf-mould in equal proportions, 
adding a fair quantity of coarse sand. If 
the plants have to be purchased they 
■should be procured in pots. Plant them 
1 foot apart, and cover with 9 inches of 
soil—at this depth they will be safe from 
injury by frost. When once established 
they should never be disturbed. Alstrm- 
meria aurantdea is a strong - growing 
kind, 4 feet high, flowers orange-yellow, 
streaked with red. A. chilensis is not 
such a strong grow’er, but gives a wide 
range of colour from pale pink to deep 
orange and red. 

Carnations in beds and borders should 
be examined at intervals during the 
winter, and if they have become loosened 
in the -soil through frost, made firm again. 
This should, if possible ? be done when the 
soil is fairly dry. A\ hen this has been 
done the surface-soil should be stirred 
lightly with the hoe. Light dressings of 
soot will make the foliage distasteful to 
vermin of all kinds and also feed the roots 
of the plants. Plants growing in pots or 
boxes in cold frames should be given an 
abundance of air at all times. Plenty of 
ventilation is necessary during mild, dull 
days when the atmosphere is charged with 
moisture, for ' close, damp conditions 
favour the spread of disease. 

F. W. •Gallop. 

Lilford Hall Gardens, Oiptdlc, Norlhants. 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Hotbeds. —As these will have to be 
largely depended on for the forcing of 
early vegetables in the New Year, old liot- 
beds in the frame ground must either be 
cleared aw’ay or turned and thrown 
together in one corner of the yard to 
undergo a further 00111*80 of decomposition 
—t.e., if the materials are found in need 
of it. A sufficient quantity of the con¬ 
tents of beds which w’ere made up entirely 
with leaves should be held in reserve, and 
placed elsewhere for keeping up the stock 
of leaf-mould, os a good supply of this is 
needed in all gardens for various pur¬ 
poses. Hotbed manure, though not pos¬ 
sessing any great stimulative properties, 
is, all the same, valuable in many ways, 
not the least of which is its influence on 
cold and adhesive soils by lightening and 
rendering them much warmer. It is also 
valuable for placing at the bottom of 
Celery trenches, for mulching, for manur¬ 
ing flower-beds and borders, and for top¬ 
dressing after it has been screened to free 
it of sticks, pieoes of rotting wood, and 
stones. With the old beds out of the way, 
the accumulation of newly-fallen leaves 
can then be dealt with. It is a good plan 
to have hotbeds partly in the ground, as 
they then hold their heat for a much 
longer period, and are less subject to 
w’eather influences than when built en¬ 
tirely above ground. The ground where 
the loeds are to be made up should l>e ex¬ 
cavated to a depth of from 2 feet to 3 feet, 
according to the quantity of leaves which 
have usually to be dealt with. A rough 
wall of stone or of slabs nailed on to good, 
stout uprights serve? to prevent the soil 
falling in and gives it a finished appear¬ 
ance. Arranged on these or similar lines, 
the frame ground then presents a much 
tidier appearance. 

Parsley and Chervil. —Where provision 
for a winter supply in the event of hard 
weather setting an has not been made by 
planting a quantity of roots earlier in the 
season in pits pr frames, a portion ^at 
growing outside iho-lda-have a frame 
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placed over it, or improvise a frame, so 
that when necessary protection can be 
afforded. Until then the plants should 
be left exposed -to the outer air. Parsley 
crowing in pits and frame® should have 
free exposure until a change of weather 
oocurs. A good quantity, according to de¬ 
mand, of Chervil should be covered with 
handlights. 

Broad Beans. —Where the practice of 
sowing in autumn still obtains, advantage 
should be taken of a fine day, and if the 
soil is in fairly good working condition, of 
getting the seed sown. Select a sheltered 
piece of ground that is in good heart, and 
sow the seed in the usual way, but some¬ 
what more thickly than is usual, to allow 
for' failures. The old Mazagan Bean is 
hard to beat for autumn sowamg. Beck’s 
Dwarf Gem is another good variety, but 
is not quite so hardy as the first-named. 

Cauliflowers. —Plants in frames need all 
the ventilation that can be afforded to 
.keep them from making a too free and 
tender growth, a® well as to prevent the 
leaves becoming mildewed. As a further 
preventive, it is a good plan to occasion¬ 
ally stir between the plants and to keep 
the -soil rather on the dry ®dde. Run the 
sashes over them, and tilt them in wet 
weather. Plants .set out under hand- 
lights need the same attention. In very 
frosty weather both handlights and 
fiames should he matted down. 


General work. —Kales, Broccoli, and 
Brussels Sprouts should )>e relieved of all 
the lower leaves that are turning yellow 
or about to do .so, which will allow of air 
careulating more freely among them to 
harden the stems and impart a tidier ap¬ 
pearance to the garden. Exhausted 
crops, whatever they may consist of, 
should be cleared away; Pea and Bean 
sticks pulled up, and if deemed worth 
keeping for another season put into a con¬ 
venient place so that the butt ends may 
he repointed some time during the winter. 
If of no further use they come in handy 
to help burn up any accumulation of rub¬ 
bish there may be later on. 


Plum-tree pruning. — Trees growing 
against walls having a north and eastern 
aspect should receive attention in the way 
of pruning and training as soon as Morello 
Cherries are finished. The spurs on 
healthy trees are usually so well furnished 
with flower-buds that it‘is a temptation 
to leave them longer than they should be, 
w'ith the result that the spurs in time 
stand some distance away from the face 
of the wall, and lose ail benefits afforded 
by the latter. This wood should be cut 
back to four buds, and, where it cap lie 
done without risk of seriously aff^ctihg the 
prospects of the crop, thin out the' spurs 
also if they have become at all congested. 
They may either be taken clear; out or 
shortened back with a view to induce the 
portion left to break near to the branches 
on which they have their origin, and so 
in the course of a* season or two form new. 
fruiting spurs. Old trees have in course 
of time been entirely recJothed with new 
spurs by tliis method with the best results. 
Where required, leave young shoots for 
filling vacancies or extension purposes, 
and either tip or cut them back to where 
the wood is properly ripened. Trees ex¬ 
hibiting signs of or which ljaye, become a 
prey to the silver deaf disease should be • 

f rubbed and burnt. If the planting of 
turns in the same position pannot 
avoided, take out the old soil and replace 
it with new with a good quantity of -mortar 
rubbish in with it. If cordon-trained trees 
were given a final summer pruning during 
August, there will lie little to do now be¬ 
yond cutting out late made sappy growths 
and shortening back any pieces of wood 
missed then. 

Currants and Gooseberries. — These, 
when trained on walls having a north as¬ 
pect, to afford a late supply, should be 
pruned at the same time. Cut back spur 
wood to two and three buds, and leave 
shoots where required for extending the 
branches in accordance withrthe method 
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of training practised. Where the upright 
cordon mode of training finds favour, it 
is a good plan to dispense with the old 
branches or & terns when they begin to 
show signs of exhaustion and replace them 
with new ones, which should be trained in 
the meantime by the side of the latter. 
Suitable shoots tor this purpose should be 
selected from among those on a spur 
situated as near* to the surface of the 
ground as possible, and the nearer to the 
face of the wall the better. The trees are 
apt to become infested with brown-scale, 
which can be got rid of if the stems and 
spurs are gone over with a half-worn-out 
sash tool and an insecticide suited to the 
purpose. That this may be more thoroughly 
effective the trees should be loosened from 
the wall and retied afterwards. This need 
not prevent their being sprayed later when 
the other fruit-trees are receiving their 
annual cleansing. As with bush trees in 
the open, the soil in the alley should be 
removed to a depth of 4 inches or so and 
replaced with fresh from another part of 
the garden if an attack of caterpillars was 
experienced during the past season. 
Sprinkle fresh-slaked lime on the surface 
laid bare before spreading the soil brought 
in from elsewhere, and dress this with 
lime also. To maintain the trees in 
vigorous bearing condition at is necessary 
to feed the roots from the surface annu¬ 
ally by pointing in just deep enough for 
it to be buried a good dressing of well 
rotted manure. This cannot, of course, 
be done when the Temedy for the future 
prevention of caterpillar attack has to be 
applied. 

Planting. —This should be pushed on 
with whenever soil and weather conditions 
will allow', and be brought to a conclusion 
before the end of the year. Apply a 
mulch of short litter, old hotbed manure, 
or Mushroom dung; in fact, anything of a 
similar nature (but not green or rotten 
manure, as is •sometimes done), both to 
keep out frost and conserve latent warmth 
yet remaining in the soil. Standard, 
bush, and pyramid trees should be 
•staked and provisionally tied, leaving the 
final tying till after the turn of the year, 
when l>oth soil and trees w’lll have settled 
into place. It is always best (to drive an 
the stake® before planting, when risk of 
injury to the root® is avoided. If the 
stems are likely to be injured by ground 
game a temporary protection of some de¬ 
scription must be afforded until they can 
be proDerly guarded from attack. Trees 
planted against walls and for training on 
trellises as espaliers should only be loosely 
tied. Labelling is another matter requir¬ 
ing attention. This should l>e done Wore 
the names on the parchment labels 
attached to ihe trees become defaced or 
washed off*. - Timely attention in this 
direction w^IT prevent ilie names becoming 
lost, and much annoyance saved. 

A. W. 


, * MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

. , GWk4Berrle«.—Itis oftep -advisable tbaf 
where bird® aiV 'troublesome whatever 
fhuhing is required to Gooseberry-bushes 
should ’be left ufltil spring. The ad¬ 
vantages of this plstii! are doubtful, for if 
birds mean mischief' they will take ‘ t]he 
buds be they iridhy/ or tf^iv; and ih this 
case there is nothing'for it but* to‘pro¬ 
tect the tr'Oe’s/ ly is Well to push this 
work, forward, for'there is plenty to do in 
the spring without having to bestow a lot 
of attention On jiafd^ fruits. For Goose¬ 
berries in the open quarter all that is re¬ 
quired is to tlim out the bushes and 
remove a few stray branches that are get¬ 
ting out of bounds. Discretion should be 
used in pruning Gooseberries so as to dis¬ 
criminate betw'een drooping and erect- 
habited varieties, as well as strong and 
weakly growing varieties, as all do not re¬ 
quire the. same treatment. Where Goose¬ 
berries are grow'n as cordons there is very 
little pruning required at this season, aR 
the summer shoots are always pinched 
before the nets are put over the fruit, and 


very little growth is made after this if 
the trees are carrying heavy crops. 
Therefore, all that is necessary at the' pre¬ 
sent time is to tie in, to fill up vacancies 
with any new shoots that w'ere left for the 
purpose, and to make good any old ties. 

Red and White Currants should have 
all side shoots cut back to within 1 inch 
of their origin, leaving about 6 inches of 
new growth on the main branches if ex¬ 
tension is necessary. The cordon method 
of training Gooseberries and Red and 
White Currants can be ‘recommended for 
various reasons. The fruits grown on 
cordon tree® are of the finest quality, 
while a number of early, mid-season, and 
late varieties may be grow'n on a vsmall 
length of trellis or wall, thus ensuring a 
long succession of fruit, especially if late 
varieties of both are planted on cool walls. 
Moreover, the fruits can be easily pro¬ 
tected from birds, and are much more 
conveniently gathered. In the 'case of 
Black Currant bushes, the finest fruit 
is produced on wood of the previous year’s 
growth. A few of the best-placed basal 
growths should be left to take the place 
of old and exhausted branches, which 
should be removed. Any young shoots of 
undue length should be cut back, and 
others not required be removed, and the 
lateral growths on the main branches 
spurred back. Gooseberry and Currant 
bushes that have been badly attacked by 
caterpillars this past season should, after 
the pruning is completed, have all the sur¬ 
face-soil about them removed to a depth 
of 3 inches or 4 inches, replacing it with 
fresh compost. When this is done, give a 
good dressing of newly-slaked lime, also 
dust the trees with a mixture of soot and 
lime. Lime is an excellent material for 
destroying pests of all kinds that attack 
fruit-trees. It render® the bark clean 
and bright, and is also beneficial to the 
roots. 

Violets In frames.— The mild weather 
has suited these plants, and they are now 
producing plenty of flowers. Any attempt 
to coddle Violets will be sure to result in 
weakly crowns and a poor crop of flowers. 
The lights may be closed on cold or stormy 
nights, but the frames should not hie 
covered unless more than 5 degs. of frost 
is anticipated. On all other occasions 
ample ventilation should be afforded, re¬ 
membering that a close atmosphere causes 
the foliage to damp off. Unless the plants 
are growing in heated frames, water will 
be rarely necessary until the New' Year. 
Should the roots need moisture in the 
meantime, let dt lie applied on a mild 
morning that the plants may be left fully 
exposed for the remainder of the day. 
By this mean® the excessive surface mois¬ 
ture will evaporate before night. 

Hippeastrunis (Amaryllis).—A batch of 
(the best-ripened bulbs has been selected 
for early forcing. These will have the old 
soil carefully removed from the roots pre¬ 
vious to repotting them, and bulbs that 
show signs of extra vigour will be-put into 
slightly Jarger pots. For potting I em¬ 
ploy a mixture of turfy loam and lime 
rubble; no manure is added for this early 
batch. Six-inch pots are used, allowing 
the very largest bulbs 7-itioh pots. After 
potting, they are placed ‘in an ordinary 
store, where an atmospheric temperature 
of. 60 degs. is .maintained at-,night. It is 
the practice of many 4o plunge the pots 
in some material, but I do not consider 
this .necessary. I never plunge the plants 
before they flower; but it is advisable to 
plvtnge the plants out-of-doors during the 
suturner when they have finished their 
growth. The first batch of 

PerpetuaHlowerlng Carnation cuttings 
inserted in sand a few weeks ago is well 
rooted, and is being potted into 2f-inch 
ppts, using a sandy compost. After pot¬ 
ting, they are placed in the frame again 
for a few days. Afterwards they will lie 
removed to a shelf near the glass. 

Cabbages. —In consequence of the mild 
weather the early-planted Cabbages have 
I made very free growth, and in the event 
> j 11 g 1 1 si rrc m 
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of severe firoet will be liable to suffer 
injury. During the week all plants left 
in the seed bed were pricked off, ®o that 
if the worst happens there will be suffi¬ 
cient stock to make good the failures. 

Lettuoes in pits and frames have made 
good progress. Exoessive damp is the 
chief thing to guard against during 
winter. Air is given freely on all favour¬ 
able occasions during mild weather, and a 
little air left on all night. The surface 
soil is stirred frequently, and everything 
possible done to keep the plants in a 
healthy condition. These remarks also 
apply to all young vegetable plants being 
wintered in cold frames. 

Spinach is not doing well here this 
season. The hoe is run over the ground 
between the row’s as frequently as possible 
to break the surface. The perpetual 
variety of Spinach, though not considered 
so good in quality, is very hardy and most 
useful in mid-winter. F. W. G. 


with advantage be given. Some build 
their turf hills in the form of a ridge, 
others prefer to build an a square or ob¬ 
long heap. So long as the turf itself is 
good in quality, it matters little what is 
the shape of tne hill. 

Pears on walls.— All Pears have now 
been packed with the exception of Winter 
Nelife, and in the case of this, occasional 
inspection now becomes neeaful. The 
foliage begins to fall, but a considerable 
number of fruits is -still too firmly 
attached to the trees to be picked without 
danger of shrivelling an tne fruit-room. 
In some seasons we are annoyed by tits 
pecking these late sorts, and occasionally 
voles make attacks upon them: but. * so 
far, both of these enemies have left tnern 
alone. During the present season, 
although an untoward one in autumn, 
Pears nave been, on the whole, a good 
crop. Pitmaston Duchess, although not 
in the front rank in point of flavour, has 
given specimen fruits; Beurr6 Hardy, 


Louise Bonne de Jersey, Marie t Louise, 
B. Giffard, Williams’, Jargonelle, Glou 
Moroeau, and,/ of course, Doyenne du 
Cornice are always reliable. Triumph© de 
Vienne is a large and fine Pear, as is 
F andante d’Automne. Should there 
have been any indications of Pear midge 
in the course of the season, the fallen 
foliage ought to be regularly raked 
together, carried off, and burned, while a 
winter wash should be given to the trees. 
Cooper’s V 2 Fluid is serviceable for this 
purpose, and a dusting of freshly-slaked 
lime over the trees will certainly do no 
harm. 

Palms.— It is very interesting to raise 
Palms from seed, which ought to be sown 
as soon as it comes to hand. Some of the 
seeds, and notably those of Kentias, are 
apt to germinate irregularly. I have 
known plants from a sowing of this Palm 
to be in 3-inch pots when others of the 
same sowing were only germinating. 
Much the same thing may be observed by 


SCOTLAND. 

Planting.— A slight improvement in the 
weather having set in, some planting and 
replanting were forwarded in the course 
of the week. Some Apple-trees which 
have not been quite satisfactory were 
lifted from their present positions and 
transferred to quarters in which it is 
hoped they will give a better account of 
themselves. These trees are upon the 
Paradise, and were, therefore, lifted with 
an abundance of fine, fibrous roots, which 
will speedily take hold of the fresh soil. 
As it was observed that roots were being 
emitted above the junction of the graft 
and the stock, these trees were planted 
rather more deeply in their new quarters, 
and, in planting, some light soil of a fairly 
rich character was worked carefully among 
the roots. Preparations are -being con¬ 
tinued for the putting out of other trees 
by preparing the stations and getting 
under cover some dry material for use 
round the roots. 

Turfing. —Should there be any turfing 
requiring attention, now’ is, perhaps, the 
best time at w’hich to attend to it. When 
turf from different pastures is used, a 
good and even layer of the original soil 
should be ..spread over the entire surface, 
otherwise there is a danger, that the 
turves will be of differing shades of ooldur. 
Very accurate work is needed in older to 
avoid inequalities and hollows, which, 
although they may not be very visible just 
at first, will by-and-by bear witness against 
the .layer. When turf is being bought, 
it may be worth while to repeat that a 
yard of turf is 3 feet in length by 1 foot 
broad. It is at times difficult to impress 
thds on piecework cutters. 

Digging. —Considerable progress has 
been made with this important work, 
which w’ill be pushed on as quickly as pos¬ 
sible. At the same time, I am no believer 
in digging wet or pasty soil merely for the 
sake of getting it out of hand. It is much 
better when the spades do not clear them¬ 
selves satisfactorily to defer digging for 
a time. Let the surface be thrown up as 
roughly as possible. The frosts of winter 
will not only disintegrate the clods, but 
sweeten the soil as well. In the event of 
frosts, manure-wheeling can be done in 
the morning until the sun softens the sur¬ 
face of breaks and of walks. 

Potting materials. —At this season an 
opportunity sometimes arises of adding to 
tne store of materials in stock for potting. 
In cutting turf, it ought to be remem¬ 
bered that the more fibre it contains the 
more suitable it is for pot plants. There¬ 
fore, it should be cut at a uniform thick¬ 
ness of 2 inches or thereby. When tnrf 
from a pasture which has been closely 
grazed by sheep is available no one need 
ask for better. In stacking, let the turves 
be placed with the grassy side downwards, 
and between each row a layer of horse 
manure and, if possible, a little lime may 
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The National Rose Society's Selections. 

Bees* Rose trees are famously fibrous rooted ; hard as whipcord. 

All Purposes Roses Exhibition Roses 

SELECTION 44 K.’* SELECTION 44 B.“ 

11 Arot-olass sorts, suitable M speoially-aeleoted vartetidt. 
for general use. Assured -j jcarriage 


Garden Roses 

SELECTION "A." 

_ W best and moat 
rosea for general purposes. 

A splendid -I c/o Carriage 
assortment. I w/v paid. 
Caroline Testout (ht),sal.pk. fid. 
EarlofWarwlek(ht),aal.rose lOd. 
EearlaU (hi), scarlet - • lOd. 

Ethel Maleolm<ht)Jvory w. lOd. 
Prau Karl Drusch)n(hp),w. lOd. 
G eorgeDlckson (h t),deep cr. lOd. 
G. C. Waud(ht) .orange ver. lOd. 
Gen. McArthur(ht>. scarlet lOd. 
Gus Grunerwald (bt).carm. lOd. 
La Prance (ht), rose * -fid. 
La To4oa (ht). salmon flesh lOd. 
Lady Plrrle (lit), aprloot - lOd. 
Lady Ash town Oit),deep pk. fid. 
Mme.A.Chatenay(ht),sal.pk. 9d. 
Ifme.C. Lutaud(ht).yel.rose 1/- 
Mme.Ed.Herrlot,prawn red lOd. 
Mme.JuIosGrolez(ht).sll.roM Bd. 
Mme.MelanleSoupert(ht),y. lOd. 
Mme.Ba vary (ht),orange yel. 9d. 
Mme.Scgond Weber(ht),saL lOd. 
Opholla (ht). flesh pink • lOd. 
Pharisaar (ht), rosy whits - lOd. 
Bayon d’Or (ab), yellow - 1/- 

Blehmond (ht), scarlet * lOd. 

Fragrant Roses 

SELECTION " D.” 

12 chosen chiefly for their 
abundant delicious scent. 
Colouring y / q Carriage 
gorgeoua. / / 57 paid. 
Alfred Colomb (hp), red - fill. 
Dupuy Jamah, (hp), oerlns fid. 
Earlof Gosford(ht),crlmson lOd. 
George Dlckson(ht),vel.cri. lOd. 
G«neraIJaoquemlnot(hp),or. fid. 
Qen. McArthur (ht),crlmaon lOd. 
Juliet (hb),old gold and red lOd. 
La France (ht), roae - - fid. 

Lady A lice 8tanley(ht),plnk lOd. 
lime. Ed. Herrlot (per),red lOd. 
Mrs.JohnLalng(hp) l rosy pk. fid. 
Ulrich Brunner (hp),«her.red fid. 

Buttonhole Roses 

SELECTION 44 F." 

18 charmingly ooloured and 
daintily formed in bud. 

Last well o /g> Carriage 

when out. O/ O paid. 

Ilarry Kirk (t). yellow - lOd. 
Lady HIIl!ngdon(t).aprl.yel lOd. 
Lady1toberts(t),reddlshaprl. lOd. 
Liberty (t), velvety crimson fid. 
Mme.A.Chat*nay(ht),sa!.pk. fid. 
Mme. Jean Dupuy (ht) joee lOd. 
Melody (ht), saffron yellow 1/- 
Mrs. A. Ward (ht). yellow lOd. 
Mrs. O. 8hawyer (ht), pink lOd. 
Mrs. H. Stevens (t), white lOd. 
Richmond (ht), soarlet - lOd. 
Sunburst (ht),oadmlum yel. lOd. 

HARDY FRUIT 
' a rAlataflr M Wectlos. 
Best Sort*. --- 

1 Bromley** Apple, eooker. 

1 Lord Boffleld Apple, cooker 
1 Jams* Orieve Apple, deeeot. 

1 Oox'i Orange Pippin, dessert. 

1 Louise Bonne Pear, oook or eat 
1 Tbe Czar Plum, cook or eat 
1 Victoria Plum, cook or eat 
1 Morello Cherry, eooker. 

1 Loganberry, for tarts or jam. 

4 Beekoop Olant Black Currant 
4 Whinhnm’e Gooseberry. 

13 Superlative Raspbeny, beet 

All am very frao-beariag. hardy, 
thrifty aorta 


Do well o/o Carriage 
everywhere. 0/0 paid. 
Betty (ht), ooppery rose - 104. 
CarounoTestout(ht),sal.pIhk fid. 
FtsherHo!mes(hp),crl.scar. fid. 
F. K. Druschkl (hp). white lOd. 
H. E. Richardson (ht),crlm. 104, 
Hugh Dickson (hp),crimson fid. 
Lady Ashtown(hp),deep pk. fid. 
Lyons Rose (ht),shrimp pk. lOd. 
Mme.A.Chatenay(ht),sal.pk. fid. 
Mme. Ed Herrlot, red - lfld. 
Mme.Ravary(ht),orange yel. *d. 
lira. J. Lalng (hp),roae pink fid. 

Gold Medal Roses 

SELECTION 41 L.” 

18 newer aorta, all gold 
medal lists but two. 

Creme de q / Carriage 

la creme. 57/ “ paid. 

Rrlttah Queen (ht),snowy w. lOd. 
Dchs, of Wellington, yellow 1/- 
GeorgeDlckson(ht),deeporl. 104. 
0. C. Waud(ht),orange ver. 104. 
La4yPlrrle(ht),coppory-sal. lOd. 
LeslieHoUand(ht),vermilion lOd. 
Mabel Drew (ht), oream - lOd. 
Mme.K.Herrlot (per.)pr.red 104. 
M.de Slnety(ht),gold bronze 1/- 
Mrs. A. Carnegie (ht), white lOd. 
Bayon d'Or (per.), golden - 1/ 
WUlowmere (per.),coral pk. lOd. 

Climbeps, Ramblers 

SELECTION 44 8.” 

0 roses suitable for trellis, 
pillars, arches, pergolas, to. 
All very A/Q Carriage 

vigorous. “/ 57 paid. 

Alberto Barbler(W.).yellow lid. 
AmertoanPlUar(el.,P.),pInk Ud. 
Blush Ilambler(ol.,P.),bluah ltd. 
Dorothy Perkins (W.). pink lid. 
Excels* (W), brU. soarlet - lid. 
Hiawatha (oI.,P.), crlm.wh. Ud. 


Pbeddinc plants 

f (Ex. strong transplanted 
\ bushy.) Dos. 100 

/ Wall/low erg, red - lOd. Si - 
m m yellow lOd. 5/- 
Forj/et-me-not.bluel/- •/- 
Canterbury Bette In 
eep.colovri, white , 
roie, blue or mixed I/O 9IS 
JcelandPoppiee.mxdJ/S !5/- 
Poly rHhut, mxd. - t/S 13/- 
Sweet Wittiame: 
PinkBeautyHybride'lfS SI- 
Golden Alyeeum - t/S 1S/- 
Hardy Auriculae - */- W/- 
FurpleAubrietia,poteS/- SO/, 
Silvery RockfoUe - i/- SO/- 
Oraeeian Violet - S/- SO/- 


HARDY FLOWERS 

6 /- 0u Ssr 

Alkaaet. blue Lupin, yellow. 
M*mas Delay. UL Iris. rich bine. 
Marguerite, white Pynthram, lift 
Larkspur, violet Flaabano, mauve 
M’maa Dalvy. ma. Hybrid. O mbina. 
Dragon'a-haad, car. Pink Knotwead. 
Laikapur, blua Avana. acarlet 


M’maa Dalay, pk. 
Rad Elecampana. 
Scarlet Oampion. 
Blue Lupin. 
White Bellflower. 
Poppy. Pink. 
White Lupin 


Catmint, lavender 
Blue Bellflower. 
Blue Flax. 

Golden Marguerite 
Mimulua. acarlet 
Jeeob 4 « ladder 
Speedwell, blue. 


Assured ic/ol 
prize winners. I 0/0 
Avoca (ht). crimson scarlet tOd. 
BeaeIeBrown(ht).creamyw. Ifld. 
British Queer (ht), white • lOd. 
Chan. Lefebvre(bp),crimson fid. 
Coronation (hp), flesh pink IQd. 
Dean Hole (ht), silvery rose lOd. 
Earlof Go$ford(ht),dk.erlm. lOd. 
Ethel Malcolm (ht),Ivory w. lOd. 
Gl.deC.Guinolsseau(hp),ver. fid. 
GeorgeDlcksen(ht),vel.crlm. lOd. 
Hugh Dickson (hp), crimson fid. 
J. B. Clarke <ht),ortmson • lOd. 
Jonkheer JX.lM>ck(ht).osr. lOd. 
Leslie Holland (ht)^sar.ori. lOd. 
Mabel Drew (ht),canary yel. lOd. 
LyopsBoee(ht).shrii*p fink lOd. 
Mrs. a West(ht). shell pink lOd. 
Mildred Grant(ht).tlated w. lOd. 
Mra.AmyHsmmond(ht>^p. lOd. 
Mr8.AndrewCarnegle(ht),w. lOd. 
Mrz.JohnLalng(hp>, rosypk. fid. 
Mrs. J. H. Welch (ht), pink lOd. 
Mrs.Boosevelt(ht),paie flesh lOd. 
(JlrlohBrunner(hp),cher.red fid. 

Town Roses 

SELECTION 44 E." 

12 sorts proved suitable for 
growing in smoke. 

Immensely -v /Q Carriage 
aueoeseful. //57 paid. 
CaroiineTestout(ht),sa1.ptnk fid. 
Dr.O’Donol Browne(ht),car. lOd. 

F. K. Druschkl (hp), white lOd. 
George Dickson (ht), crim. lOd. 
GustaveGrunerwald (ht),car.lOd. 
J. B. Clark (hi).deep scarlet lOd. 
La Toaca (ht),8ilvery pink - lOd. 
Mme. Ed. Herrlot(per),red lOd. 
Mme. Ra vary (ht) .orange yel. fid. 
Mrs.JohnLaIng(hp),rose pk. fid. 
Mme. Isaac Perelre (b), car. fid. 
Ulrich Brunner(hp).cher.red fid. 

Dwarf Bedding Roses 

SELECTION “ I." 

12 perRetnal, free-flowering 
sorts, of bushy habit. 
Surprisingly o/d Carriage 

effective. O / O paid. 

A.R.Ooodwln(per.).aal.plnk lOd. 
Betty (ht), ooppery rose - lOd. 
Dchs. ot Wellington, saffron 1/- 
Ecarlate (ht). scarlet red - lOd. 
EarlofWarwlck(ht).8al.roee lOd. 

G. C. Wo ud(ht),orange ver. lOd. 
LadyPirrie(ht).apricotplnk lOd. 
Mme. Ed. Herrlot. red - lOd. 
Molly 8. Crawford(t),white lOd. 
Mrs. A. Ward (ht),Indian yel. lOd. 
Rayon d'Or (hb).orange ead. 1/- 
Blchmond (ht), scarlet - lOd. 

HARDY SHRUBS 
"Hex Presto" Heleetlon 
Suitable towns* / Carriage 
email gardena. O/ * Paid. 
Purple Speedwell, evergreen. 

Double Gone, yellow. 

Sea Tamariak. eoft pink. 

Spins*, Anthony Watenr, red. 
Spanish Broom, fragrant, yellow. 
Graham's Sage Tree, crimson. 

Golden Broom, rich yellow. 

Crimaon Flowering Currant. 
Plptanthua, new. from Chln^ 

Giant Mock Orange, white. 

Starry Daisy Bueh. white, 
lavender, true fragrant eort. 

Hardy Scotch Fuchsia, red. 

Golden Ponythle, very choice. 

May Broom, very pretty. 


For Illustrations in Colour 

and descriptions see Catalogue No. BS, 
imilled net -eason. A fow spur* copies 
poet free on request 


mill st. LIVERPOOL 


AB.C. of Roto Culture, 2d. 
Rookict of SI pages; tells you all you 
are likely to want to know about roses. 

“h catalogue, order eg 


Original from 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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those who have sown seeds of Phoenixes. 
On the ’other hand, seeds of Lataiwa bor- 
bonaca, if fresh, germinate quickly and 
regularly. 

Bulb planting. —Should there yet re¬ 
main any bulb planting which requires 
attention, let it be attended to as early as 
possible. When planting is done in Grass 
it is better to scatter the bulbs informally 
and to plant them where they fall than to 
put them into large clumps. They soon 
increase, and in the course of a very few 
vears give a good return. Stembergia 
hi tea is worth attention. It is very 
bright, and the flowers are lasting. It 
should be remembered, however, that S. 
lutea to be successfully grown requires 
deep and rich soil with a sunny exposure. 

Shrubs. —Shrubs of all kinds may now 
be planted. There are many places occu¬ 
pied by the coarser and commoner things 
—Laurels, Privets, etc.—which might be 
more profitably cleared away and replaced 
with choicer shrubs, either those with 
ornamental foliage or others which are 
effective when in bloom. Among the 
former, Quercus ruber (the Scarlet Oak) 
and the many fine forms of Maples will 
readily occur to everyone. Among flower¬ 
ing shrubs, no one*can have too many 
S pi rasas, and the range of selection is a 
wide one. Azaleas and Rhododendrons, 
of course, are always desirable; but, un¬ 
fortunately, every soil does not suit these 
fine shrubs. Peat in some form is abso¬ 
lutely necessary if success is to be 
attained. That is present in the lower 
garden here, and the difficulty lies, not in 
inducing shrubs to grow, but in keeping 
them witjiin bounds. The various Bar¬ 
berries are worthy of attention, as also 
Cot-oneasters, especially C. horizontalis, C. 
frigida, and C. Simon si, equally so the 
Scarlet-berried Elder, Pornettvas, and the 
more free-bearing forms of Holly. 

Plants for forcing. —Pots of Hoteia 
japonica, Plantain Lilies, Dielytra, and so 
forth may now be taken from cold frames 
and given a gentle heat. When growtli 
starts the heat may lie increased until the 
plants come into bloom. Afterwards they 
may be taken to a cooler atmosphere, in 
which the flowers will last in good condi¬ 
tion for a considerable time. Montbretias 
are useful in pots; but they will not en¬ 
dure anything like forcing. Narcissi and 
Tulips in pots must be carefully dealt 
with. If they are given too great warmth 
there is a possibility that the bulbs will 
become blind or that the embryo flowers 
will die off within their sheaths. Plants 
being forced must be kept copiously sup¬ 
plied with moisture at their roots. 

Vegetables. —Ill a general way, the de¬ 
caying leaves of winter vegetables are 
kept picked; but during the .severe frosts 
of last winter and (spring it was observed 
that Brussels Sprouts from which wither¬ 
ing leaves had not been picked provided 
dishes when others perished. Tlie little 
protection afforded by these leaves had 
just made all the difference, and, there¬ 
fore, acting on this, clearing off decaying 
and withering leaves will not be so rigidly 
followed as has formerly been the ease. 
Green Kale and Leeks are highly satisfac¬ 
tory ; but the continuous wet and the con¬ 
sequent sodden .state of the .soil have inter¬ 
fered greatly with the proper moulding 
up of Celery. Cauliflowers are almost 
finished. Their season has been a pro¬ 
longed and satisfactory one. 

W. McGuffog. 

Balmae Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 


Potash from bracken.— I will be much 
obliged if you will let me know the best 
time to try and get potash from bracken 
and the best way to set about at ?—(Miss) 
A. Donovan. 


Making briquettes.—I wonder if any of 
your readers can tell me how to make 
briquettes or some way to use up a lot of 
small dust coal which has accumulated 
owing to the large pieces having been 
picked out and used first? I should be 
grateful for this information.—C has. 
Louch. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

Questions. —Queries and answers are in¬ 
serted in Gardening free of charge if corre¬ 
spondents fallow these rules : AU communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the Editor of Gardening, 
63, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, W.G. t. 
Letters on business should be sent to the Pub¬ 
lisher. The name and address of the sender 
are required in addition to any designation he 
may desire to be used in the paper. When 
more than one query m sent each should be on a 
separate piece of paper, the name and address 
being added to each. As Gardening has to be 
sent to press some days in advance of date, 
queries cannot always be replied to in the issue 
immediately following their receipt. We do Hot 
reply to queries by post . 

Naming plants. —All who wish their 
plants to be rightly named should send fair 
examples of each—the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit, 
(Snippets of leaves and points of shoots art use¬ 
less. ) Not more than four plants should be sent 
in any one week by the same correspondent. 
Where more than one kind is sent they should be 
numbered. Of conifers the fruit should always 
be sent. 

Naming fruit. —Several specimens in dif¬ 
ferent stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have 
received from several correspondents single speci¬ 
mens of fruits for naming, these in many cases 
being unripe and otherwise poor . We can under¬ 
take to name only four varieties at a tints. 


PLAJTYg Am rnowsxs. 

Tall Heliotropes (Inquirer ). — Good 
varieties for growing into tall plants are 
Lord Roberts and President GariieJd, 
dark; White Lady, nearly white; and 
Swan ley Giant, of a rosy tint. Good and 
distinct bedding varieties are Mme. de 
Bussy, bluish-violet, with a light centre, 
very sweetly scented; and PieeoJi, reddish- 
violet, white eye. 

Genista ( 0 .).—You should have cut your 
Genistas back after they had ceased to 
flower last spring, and as soon as.they had 

f lushed out fresh shoots they should have 
>een repotted, and set out-of-doors on a 
coal-ash lied, and kept well watered 
throughout the summer. They strike 
readily from cuttings of the soft wood in 
spring, and soon make good plants if 
pinched to keep them well branched at 
the base. Veronicas require similar treat¬ 
ment to Genistas, and they would have 
been much healthier, and held tliear foliage 
lie tier, if they had been out-of-doors from 
May until October. 

Plants to grow under greenhouse stage 

(A. IF.).—The more vigorous of the varie¬ 
ties of Begonia Rex will do well under such 
conditions. Fittonia argyoneura and F. 
Pearoei (pretty creeping plants with hand¬ 
somely marked leaves), Panieum variega- 
tum, and Tradescantia zebrina will answer. 
Of Ferns, Adiantum cuneatum, Pteris 
cretica, P. c. albo-Jiineata, Nephrodium 
molle corymbiferum, and Wood ward ia 
radicans wu’ll do well, while of the »Selagi- 
nellas you can grow S. ctesia, S. Kraus- 
•siana, and S. K. aurca, with, along the 
edge, if free from drip, a row of Strepto- 
carpus. You might also try Farfugium 
grande, Ficus repens, and Steaiotaphrum 
glabrum variegatum, a rapid creeping 
Grass with white striped leaves. This 
roots at every joint, and soon oovers a 
large space. 

Chrysanthemums: Twelve Japanese 

varieties of easy culture (R. Y eardsley) 
Insert now cuttings of the following varie¬ 
ties. Grow on the resulting plants to the 
second-crown buds without stopping them, 
and the buds should give you beautiful 
flowers of large, exhibition size:—Mrs. 
E. A. Tickle (mauve-pink), Mrs. R. Lux- 
ford (Indian red), Rose Pockett (old gold), 
W. Mease (old rose and cerise), Lady Tal¬ 
bot (soft canary-yellow), Mrs. G. Lloyd 
Wigg (yellow, shaded buff). Cuttings of 
the following varieties should be inserted 


during December, and first-crown buds re¬ 
tained. Do not stop the plantsAmy 
Poulton (flesh-pink), Mrs. Gilbert Drabble 
(white), Mrs. R. C. Pulling (lemon-yel¬ 
low), Queen Mary (white). Thomas Lunt 
(crimson), and James Streawick (rosy sal¬ 
mon) . 

Chrysanthemums: Twelve Incurved 

varieties of easy culture ( It. Year ddey).~~ 
The range of easily-grown incurved sorts 
is very restricted, -so few new sorts having 
been introduced during the last ten years. 
The following varieties should lie propa¬ 
gated in the early days of December, and 
natural second-crown buds be retained:— 
Daisy Southam (deep yellow), Miss Cora 
Stoop (mauve-pink), Clara Wells (rich 
cream), Doris (milk-white). The remain¬ 
ing eight varieties succeed very well if the 
cuttings be inserted during December and 
first-crown buds from a natural break re¬ 
tained :—Buttercup (buttercup - yellow), 
Mrs. F. Jlid-son (white), Mrs. J. Wynn 
(white, flushed pink), H. Hearn (deep 
orange), Mrs. F. Ashworth (buff), T. H. 
Hambledon (rich rose), Golden King (deep 
yellow), and C. E. 1 Harrison (chestnut). 

VEGETABLES. 

Planting Potatoes (E. T. The 

earliest varieties may lie planted from 
9 inches to 12 inches in the rows. The 
latter distance suffices for the dwarf¬ 
growing second early kinds; but those of 
vigorous growth, as well as the main- 
crop varieties, should stand 15 inches 
apart. The rows of the early sorts may 
be 18 inches asunder; medium growing 
second earlies, 2 feet: the more vigorous 
kinds, 2£ feet; aud tne main crop varie¬ 
ties, 3 feet. The proper depth to plant is 
from 4 inches to 6 inches, according to ihe 
nature of the soil and lie of tlie ground. 
If well drained, a deptli of 6 inches is to 
lie preferred. Good early Potatoes arc 
Midlothian Early and Sharpe’s Express; 
second earlies , British Queen and Great 
Scot; late nr main crop varieties^ King 
Edward VII., Arran Chief, and Up-to- 
Date. 



Lady Gardener. —As you say “the 
great thing is the keeping down of ex- 
jiense, not the consideration of the 
plants,” the only thing you can do is to 
empty all tlie hot-water pipes and tlie 
boiler or boilers, and lot the plants and 

fruit-trees take their chance.- A. F. 

Cooke. —See review of “The Practical 
Bee Guide,” in our issue of September 
loth, 1917, page 510.—-— R. E. Taudwin. 
—Any grower who specialises in Chrysan¬ 
themums should lie able to supply or pro¬ 
cure for you tlie varieties mentioned in 
our issue of November 24th, page 631. 


VAXES or PltAHTS AHD FBUXTR. 

Names of plants.— H. M. Wall.— From 
your description of the colour of the 
flowers, we should say your plant is 

Oxalis Bowiei.- 7 G. L. —Pheasant’s Eye 

(Adonis autumnalis). 

Names of fruits. — M. G. C. —Pears: 1, 
Durondeau; 2, Fondante d’Automne. 
Apples: 3, Mere de Menage; 4, .^darn’s 

Pearmain.- C. 1). —Apples: 1, Rymer; 

2, Mere de Menage; 3, Scarlet Nonpareil; 

4 , Rib.ston.- J. B. P. —Apples: b 

Striped Beaufin; 2, Warner’s King; 3, 

Blenheim; 4, Stunner.- F. B. C 

Apples: 1, Cox’s Orange: 2, Ribston; 3. 

Bromley’s; 4, Old Golden Pippin.-- 

II. D. P. —Apples: 1, Mere de Menage; 
2, Fearn’s Pippin; 3, French Crab; 4, 

Wellington.- C. A. M. —Pears: 1, 

Clou Morceau; 2, Thompson’s; 3, Marie 

Louise ; 4, Beurre Clairgeau.- Pcnsquad. 

-We cannot undertake to name fruits 

in such a decayed condition as those you 

send us.- S. *S. —Apples: 1, Red °r 

Winter Hawthornden; 2, King of the 
Pippins; 3, Small fruit of Emperor Alex¬ 
ander ; 4, Lane’s Prince Alliert.- 

W. T. R.— Pears: 1, Autumn Bergamot; 

2, Beurre Diel: 8, Winter. Nelis.- 

P. Clutterbuck .—Pear Belle Julie. 

Original from 
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THE CLEMATIS FREED. 

I fear mv success with this has ruffled 
Mr. Jackman’s temper; hut I hope he will 
get over It when he sees the simple, right 
way. I will answer each point he raises, 
I hope without the obscure fallacies or 
other ways of which he accuses me in the 
Garden of November 17th. The reader 
will please note at first that Mr. Jack- 
man is not a grower of the plants in any 
permanent established way, but a propa¬ 
gator ; ahd, therefore, not so well able to 
judge of effects as those who plant to 
last. 

In the nurseries of Europe as I have 
seen them there is rarely any means of 
growing the Clematis in the natural or 
any free way. To grow is the work of 
owners and their gardeners; and nursery¬ 
men’s work to grow plants for us that will 
live. Mr. Jackman says: “ In the pre¬ 
sent instance I am only too ready to come 
to the conclusion that therein is to be 
found the cause of the ‘ die-back * in 
Clematis, and in vaunting it as a proof 
of the correctness of my^theory I entirely 
disregard the fact that the ‘ die-back ’ 
also occurs in seedlings and plants raised 
from cuttings growing on their own roots 
and ungrafted, as clearly stated in my 
lecture and proved by specimen shown.” 

I deny it absolutely. The “ die-back ” 
is common in the grafted plants grown in 
pots in nurseries. It does not occur in 
plants on their natural roots in my collec¬ 
tion. The die-back is a word that should 
not exist. 

“ If I still maintain that the stock on 
which the Clematis is grafted causes ‘the 
death of the graft In time* and is the 
reason for the ‘die-back.’ ” 

‘‘Will I explain why the scion roots 
generally increase to a greater extent 
than the roots of the stock?” I have no 
“ die-backs,” they arise in plants not 
naturally grown. 

“ Why the ‘ die-back ’ does not affect 
the plant from the union upwards, in¬ 
stead of from the stem downwards?” 7 
do not admit it. Plants as bought here 
often show the scion with more roots than 
the stock. 

“ Why, in the case of a shoot dying 
back, those below it continue to thrive (if 
not afterwards attacked) and strong new 
shoots are sent up from above the scion 
roots?” The question not dear. 

“ How do I account for plants suffer¬ 
ing from ‘ die-back ’ which have been 
raised from seed or cuttings?” They do 
not with me, though there may be other 
causes. 

“On what grounds do I contend that 
C. Vitieella is not a suitable and natural 
stock on which to graft hybrids of 
that type?” The union is too fragile. 
Why use itt The natural root of the 
Japanese kind is stronger than in 0. Viti - 
cella: Mr. Morel uses C. Vitieella. 1 
think he is wrong, the plants are never so 
strong as those from layers. The true 
way is the stool in the nursery bed, layer¬ 
ing into small pots set around; also from 
cuttings. 

“ Who has ever heard of anyone having 
‘ “ put ” two sets of roots to a fragile 
plant * of Clematis? Has not my quarter 
of a century’s experience taught me that 
the scion Is put on one set of roots, and 
that the scion roots,are formed after the 
union pf the scion vfcth theY r to}k^’f ■ > 


The question amazes me. In the many 
plants that have come in here from nur¬ 
series of late years we wa*h the balls out, 
and always find two sets of roots, dear 
as day, one set, those of the wild plant of 
the chalk Mils and the other those of the 
variety grafted upon it. Anyone can test 
this for himself. 

Mr. Jackman says “ I disregard the 
fact (likewise mentioned In my lecture) 
that Mr. W. C. Glover has been able 
to identify the parasite which is the cause 
of the disease to be a fungus belonging to 
the genus Ascocyta, and has also suc¬ 
ceeded in transmitting it from one plant 
to another by Inoculation. His views and 
experiments entirely bear out the conclu¬ 
sions I had formed as to the nature and 
development of the disease.” 

Mr. Glover is wrong; the f ungus arises 
in the dead plant, as dead fungi do arise 
in all dead animal or plant matter. I 
do not suffer from the malady induced by 
a wrong and needless way of propaga¬ 
tion. Therefore, it is for those who plant 
with a view to some lasting beauty and 
their gardeners to judge of the results of 
any mode of increasing plants, and not a 
nurseryman’s affair at all. The planter 
tcho pay8 deserves some consideration; 
and in the case of the Clematis we see 
complete absence of the plant in any 
picturesque or beautiful way. Is this 
right either for the buyer or sellerf 

I have proved the practice to be wrong 
in all ways, and wholly needless, and 
once the public knows this there will be a 
demand for plants on their own roots. 
Now there Is not a tithe of them grown 
owing to the supposed presence of a 
disease which in healthy plants does not 
exist. No observer of what goes, on in 
gardens can but admit the fact that vast 
injury has been done to plants from the 
use of stocks for grafting. The Manetti 
Rose, a coarse Rose; the Privet, a mean 
shrub, foetid in flower, which not only 
kills the plant it is supposed to nourish, 
but infests the earth with its own evil 
presence afterwards; the Quince, a good 
and beautiful shrub, and misused to graft 
the Pyracantha and other shrubs, which 
it usually kills. I have proved -that our 
Clematis, native of the chalk hills, is In 
the same class—an evil thing, out of place 
as a stock. This is the plant that has 
robbed the gardens of our Isles of the 
loveliest climber of the northern world. 
Mr. Jackman appears to have given it up, 
and now leans to the fragile and graceful 
C. Vitieella, which has graced my hedge¬ 
rows round my orchard for years; but it 
is a more fragile plant than the nobler 
Clematis, with Its great, yellowish roots; 
and the union with the large kinds, like 
C. lanuginosa, Is not a good one, as I have 
proved here Jby the loss of some of Mr. 
Morel’s beautiful seedlings. Can Mr. 
Jackman or anyone give a single reason 
for grafting plants of a different kind and 
climate from their own—plants so easy to 
increase from layers and cuttings? 
Surely such a practice should not be fol¬ 
lowed unless the natural ways fail; and 
anyone can prove that It is no more neces¬ 
sary to graft a Clematis than a Rasp¬ 
berry. It is a long time now since I saw 
Mr. Jackman's grandfather in his nur¬ 
sery, before the days when the young, 
men sought the rough climber of the I 
Surrey and Wiltshire hills, and when the 


good and true way of layering from the 
stool in the open ground was the rule. I 
hope that when Mr. Jackman sees the re¬ 
sult of the real way of increase he will 
get such a stock of these beautiful plants 
that I must go and see them. In that 
case he will, I believe, find tenfold the de¬ 
mand for them than there is now, when 
often one sees large gardens without much 
trace of their beauty. As to 
C. Hakonensis, of which Mr. Jackman 
accuses me of a fallacy. It Is not my 
statement, but , that of a French gentle¬ 
man, whose garden at Segrez and whose 
book contain the best illustrations of the 
plant. Mistakes are common with 
botanists as well as gardeners, and clear¬ 
ing them up can do no harm. Meantime, 
I am writing to Japan to get the true 
native types of these precious plants, and 
hope to grow them here. 

The idea that the Clematis is a delicate 
plant, subject to a mysterious parasite, is 
a delusion arising through the death of 
plants from wrong ways of increase. In 
any nursery in France or England all 
grafted plants in pots are in the worst 
imaginable condition for healthy natural 
growth. Instead of the plants being deli¬ 
cate and subject to hopeless disease, I 
find them the hardiest and stoutest 
growers of all climbing plants. I could 
not help thinking of all the maundering 
guessings spoken over these plants when 
grafted—as futile as Sir Oliver Lodge’s 
writings on spiritualism or Mrs. Eddy’s 
book. Lectures and writing^ on the 
maladies of the plants, that shut out all 
mention of what the plant did on its 
natural root, might well be used by Dr. 
Charles Mercier as an example of non¬ 
reason—a total absence of “ common 
sense.” Instead of the feeble plant it is 
thought to be, and the subject of incurable 
disease, the queen of the flower garden Is 
vigorous and beautiful in form and 
colour. 

I went round the garden with friends on 
November 17th, when the last gold leaf 
had fallen off the field Elm, and the 
leaves off the Tea Roses, to see the state 
of the Clematis in various positions 
—on walls, north and south sides and on 
top; on pergolas, on Oak fences; beneath 
and clambering up trees or tripods in the 
flower garden. Leaving out, as never 
troubled by disease, the Mountain Clema¬ 
tis, fragrant, autumnal, and small kinds 
like C. Vitieella, we found most of the 
large-flowered, nobler kinds in robust 
health, without a trace of any malady. 
What would Mr. Glover have made of 
these climbers in perfect health. Turn 
him on to the Knaphill Phillyrea, killed 
by the Privet; he might riot in microbes, 
as he might in any dead thing. I hope I 
have made it quite clear that it is not a 
question of theory, but one of facts. My 
garden is open once a week, and at any 
time to lovers of'these plants. 

Wm. Robinson. 

Grave tye, Sussex. 


note* of the week. 

Cotoneastsr pannoaa.— The berries of 
this are now fully coloured, more than a 
month earlier than usual.—E. C. Buxton, 
Coed-Derw, Bettws-y-Coed. 

Iris Palsstlna,— This Is found In Mount 
Carmel, Mount Hebyoy,. In the Jordan 
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It showed that there are outside nurseries 
some very good varieties of Apples which 
seem to have escaped recognition, and that 
are in danger of being lost. Ought not 
the Royal Horticultural Society to secure 
these sorts and increase them? There Is 
no doubt of the existence in old orchards 
of varieties superior to some of those that 
have been raised and sent out in more re¬ 
cent years. There are some in Hereford¬ 
shire. One variety in particular, I recol¬ 
lect, was called London Pearmaln, a 
nice-looking and good-flavoured, rather 
late Apple, with true Pearmaln charac¬ 
teristics. When I last saw this fruit 
there were only two or three old trees in 
an old orchard, and I cannot find London 
Pearmain mentioned in any modern fruit 
catalogue. Varieties of old Pippins exist, 
too, in these old orchards of which modern 
fruit-growers know nothing. Their rescu¬ 
ing and perpetuating would surely be as 
remunerative to the trade as raising new 
sorts, very often of little value.—C. 
Turner, Ampthill Park Gardens, Beds . 

Helxlne Solieroll.— In reference to this, 
page 608, “ A. W.” need not trouble about 
treatment, as it is quite capable of look¬ 
ing after itself once it gets a start. As 
“ A. W.” says, it will put up with almost 
any treatment; the late arctic winter 
and spring failed to kill it here. It was 
soon up and doing when milder conditions 
prevailed. I was induced to plant a few 
pieces on the rockery a few years ago 
under the impression that it was the 
Cornish Moneywort (Sibthorpia europeea), 
an entirely different thing, as I have since 
found out. This Helxine, a pretty enough 
thing in its way, is an insidious creeper in 
the rockery, getting into every crevice and 
pocket, mounting every stone, and grow¬ 
ing through every plant that comes In its 
way, choking and strangling any choice 
alpine in its route. Nothing less than 
taking up the whole rock garden, scraping 
each stone, and replanting your choice 
treasures again will clear it out. In the 
greenhouse, under staging where nothing 
else will grow, is its place, where, how¬ 
ever, it somewhat loses its character in the 
consequent looseness of habit.—W. D., 
Bexhill. 


FRUIT. 


APPLE WORCESTER PEARMAIN. 
Some of my friends think I disparage this 
Apple, because the samples I have tried 
have been probably only windfalls, etc. 
So far as I know, I have tried this Apple 
in its best state from more than one 
grower, but I have never yet met one that 
had any proper flavour. The Apple is 
sweet, good to look at, bears regularly 
and well, is not easily bruised, and keeps 
well while in season. All these are ad¬ 
mirable qualities, but it is lacking in the 
essential point—flavour, and I certainly 
consider It unworthy of the private garden. 
For market it is a different matter. It 
appears to take on with the public, and 
has all the qualities required in a market 
Apple produced for an indiscriminating 
consumer, and the market grower is, per¬ 
haps, right in a sense in producing what 
pays. What I object to is the styling of it 
a first-class Apple. It is far from that at 
its very best. I should certainly never eat 
this Apple If there were any better fruit 
available, such as good Pears and Plums. 
As it is, I think that there are even better 
Apples in season at the same time. There 
appears to be no other suitable market 
Apple available for use at the season in 
which this Apple is produced. It may be 
all right for the market grower, but the 
private garden is too valuable to devote it 
to any but the finest fruit that it will pro¬ 
duce. Unfortunately, the private grower 
is misled by the custom of giving first- 
class certificates to fruits that are not first- 
class at all from the standpoint of flavour 
combined with good texture and general 
excellence. 

It is rather strange how these Apples of 
second-rate quality become popular. A 
friend in America sent me some grafts of 
a local Apple that had put much money 
into his pocket. I put the grafts on, and 
they bore showy Apples, but the flavour 
was not so good as that of Worcester Pear¬ 
main, so I did not continue to grow it. It 
was a very early variety and soon went 
mealy. W. J. Fabmer. 


Valley, and other places. It is, however, 
not too hardy, and after a year or two 
one has reluctantly to write this Iris 
down as not hardy enough for our climate. 
At least, this was my experience some 
years ago, even though I flowered it and 
pulled It through more than one winter. 
My opinion is strengthened by that of the 
late Sir Michael Foster, from experience 
much further south. It has greenish- 
yellow flowers, its fragrance being its 
chief charm.— S. Arnoit. 

Clematis Huldlne.— In your issue of 
October 27th there 1 b a short paragraph 
with a very beautiful illustration of 
Clematis Huldlne. Can you inform me if 
It is possible to obtain this plant, and 
where? 

[This is a new kind, raised by 
Mr. Morel, of Lyons, and not yet sent 
out owing to the war. It was sent to us 
for trial.—E d.] 

The Virginian Stock.— This is a general 
favourite, and is freely used in many 
places as an edging. It was so used here 
during the past summer, and flowered 
freely from seeds sown in April. Some 
time ago, the plants, having become 
shabby, were pulled up, and no further 
attention was paid to the border in which 
they had been grown. Passing by to-day 
(November 30th), I was surprised to find 
quite a passable display from self-sown 
seeds. The seedlings are strong, just be¬ 
ginning to flower well, and, in the 
absence of frost, may ypt be bright for 
a time. In the same neighbourhood I 
also observed some seedlings of Alyssum 
maritimum beginning to bloom in a 
gravel walk upon which seeds must have 
dropped during the summer from plants 
in the border.—W. McG., Balmae. 

Polygala Chamabuxus.— This is one of 
the most charming of small alpine shrubs 
for the rock garden. It has small, 
leathery, shining, Box-like leaves and 
pretty, yellow and creamy coloured 
flowers. It is only some 6 inches or 
8 inches high. Still more beautiful is the 
variety known as Polygala Chamaebuxus 
purpurea, with flowers of a rich reddish- 
purple. Some suggest a peaty soil for its 
cultivation, others recommend a rich 
vegetable one. It is not a fastidious sub¬ 
ject In this respect, as I have seen it 
thriving on a clay soil. It is hardy in 
ordinary seasons, and it was with some 
surprise that I found a good plant had 
perished In an exceptionally severe and 
trying winter, where the alternations of 
weather were extreme, and in which the 
spring proved unusually trying. — S. 
Arnott. 

Geum Borlcl.— This comes nearest to 
Geum miniatum, but is neater, and more 
compact, growing only about 12 Inches 
high, the flowers much larger, rounder, 
and flatter than in G. miniatum. The 
colour of the flowers is a rich and brilliant 
orange-scarlet. The plant is very free- 
flowering, keeping up a succession of bloom 
right through the summer and well into 
late autumn. Even now (November 12th) 
my plants are carrying a fair sprinkling of 
quite respectable flowers, very welcome at 
this time of year. I secured the plant five 
or six years ago, and careful growing and 
division have given me a very useful bed. 
In 1916 I put it before the Floral Com¬ 
mittee of the Royal Horticultural Society, 
when it gained an award of merit. Geum 
Boris! is equally good for the herbaceous 
border and for the wider spaces of the 
rock garden, and in good, strong loam I 
find it does well.— Clarence Elliott, 
Stevenage. 

looal Applet.— That was a valuable 
note by Mr. Off? on local Apples, piige 606. 
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Erodlum corslcum.— All my plants of 
this died off during last winter; but I had 
saved seed, some of which I sowed before 
the winter in the crevice of a hot retain¬ 
ing w T all, built of ordinary bricks, with 
very poor gritty soil behind, and I hope 
the plants will do better in such a situa¬ 
tion than those which* w'ere more on the 
level. The habit of the plant seems to 
suit such a wall admirably, and I find 
that many things seem to like this favour¬ 
able position, Erinus alpinus both in 
the white and crimson forms, is well 
established there, and seeds itself about 
freely in the crevices. I am not very 
fond of the E rod Iu ms, on the whole, but 
E. corsicum, with its soft, rounded leaves, 
bright pink flow^ers prettily veined, and 
its close habit of growth, is a charming 
little plant, and I hope it will seed itself 
on the wall as freely as the Erinus does.— 
C. C. 

Papaver atlantlcum.— This very useful 
and pretty species is still blooming freely, 
as it has been right along from early sum¬ 
mer. Its only fault is that its lovely apri- 
oot-odoured flowers are so short-lived, the 
petals usually dropping before mid-day if 
it is at all sunny. It is of easy culture, 
and once established seeds freely. It is 
quite easy to keep within bounds, and as 
it is not at all a coarse grower, it does dot 
harm its neighbours, as some other free- 
growers do. It is quite happy in a wall.— 
N, London. 


TREES IN ORCHARDS. 

These are often neglected in the matter 
of pruning, and in time become a verit¬ 
able thicket. Such trees should be care¬ 
fully dealt with, and the present is the 
best time to take this work in hand, get¬ 
ting the work forward before the worst 
of the winter weather is upon us. The 
first step in pruning is to clear the 
centre of the tree of dead and useless 
small wood. All pieces which cross each 
other should next be taken out, and the 
tree should be left thin enough for the 
sun and air to penetrate to every part. 
The habit of the individual tree will be 
the best guide as to the proper amount of 
wood to be removed. If the tree is an 
upright and sturdy grower it Is a simple 
matter to thin out the weakest growths; 
but when the tree is of pendulous habit, 
it is often a dense thicket of small, dead 
wood. Every piece of the latter must be 
removed, and also the weak under 
branches, which should be cut back to the 
trunk, depending on the younger wood to 
furnish the space thus provided. If a 
tree is old and in bad health it should 
be grubbed. Where old trees have been 
removed, it is not advisable to plant again 
In the places occupied by the former speci¬ 
mens ; but if there is no choice in the 
matter, the old soil must be removed and 
young trees planted in fresh compost. 
When the pruning is completed, all the 
prunlngs should be burnt, In order to de¬ 
stroy any Insects and their eggs that may 
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be lurking in the bark and crevices of the 
wood. The ashes may be returned to the 
soil as a top-dressing. The trees should 
be thoroughly sprayed with a caustic 
alkali wash, which will destroy all Moss 
and Lichens, as well as insect pests, re¬ 
peating .the operation about the end of 
February. F. W. Gallop. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Cordon Apples and Pears. —I have pur¬ 
chased some espalier and horizontal cor¬ 
don Apple and Pear trees. Espaliers are : 
Lane’s Prince Albert, Mere de Menage, 
Stirling Castle. Cordons are: Winter 
Greening, Winter Hawthomden, Sturmer 
Pippin, Scarlet Nonpareil, with Doyenne 
du Cornice, and Louise Bonne of Jersey 
Pears. Soil is red loam; subsoil alluvial 
red gravel, clay, and sand mixed. Have 
I made a wise selection (only one of each, 
as a trial) ? I have standards of Cox’s, 
Bramley’s Seedling, and Dumelow’s Seed¬ 
ling already. Kindlv tell me how these 
should be pruned ? —H. W. Daltry, 
Crewe. 

[The varieties of Apples you name can 


Gooseberries for bottling. —As I am 

thinking of buying some Gooseberry- 
bushes, would you kindly tell me the 
names of the three best sorts that oould 
be used for bottling?—W. A. E. 

[As Gooseberries are bottled when 
green and in quite a small state, one 
variety is almost as good as another. 
The question really resolves itself into 
which are the heaviest-cropping varie¬ 
ties, for it will be obvious that when the 
fruits are used when quite small the yield 
must be good. The best three, therefore, 
for bottling are Whinham’s Industry, 
Warrington, and Ironmonger, all red 
varieties and very prolific. Whitesmith 
and Bright Venus bottle very well, and 
can be used for this purpose when com¬ 
paratively large, but they do not crop so 
heavily or so consistently as the three red 
varieties named. Whitesmith and Bright 
Venus also do not keep the colour so well 
as the red varieties when bottled; but 
when cooked there is little to distinguish 
them from the latter, so far as flavour is 
concerned.] 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


THE GARLAND DAPHNE. 

I succeed fairly with this, in spite of 
no lime in the soil—mostly heavy. In both 
cases shown the plants are in the full sun, 
and I start with healthy young plants, 
putting a few bits of stone among them to 
keep them cool in the heat. Beyond 
lightening my loamy soil a little I give 
no further care and get plenty of bloom. 
The plants hanging over the high stone 
edging are very graceful in or out of 
flower. W. 


THE LAURUSTINUS. 

A great deal can be said in favour of the 
extended planting of the Laurustinus, for, 
in addition to being an excellent ever¬ 
green, it blooms throughout the winter; in 
fact, the flowering season may be said to 
cover a period of six months, for, while 
many flowers open in November, blossoms 
may still be found at the end of April. 


The Garland Daphne (D . Cneorum) on sandstone dry wall. 
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be successfully grown as espaliers, and 
crop well when trained in this way. As 
you have omitted to mention the names of 
the espalier Pears, we are nimble to offer 
an opinion on this i>oint. With regard to 
cordons, we think you would do well to 
omit Winter Greening and Winter Haw- 
thorden, and substitute Bismarck or Lane's 
Prince Albert and Alfriston for them. We 
also fear Sturmer Pippin would not suc¬ 
ceed well in your locality, so would advise 
Rosemary Russet instead. Scarlet Non¬ 
pareil should succeed, and the Pears men¬ 
tioned also. If too late to cancel the order 
with respect to the varieties we object to, 
the cost of the sorts we name would not be 
great and would form a good addition to 
those already on order, as we take it you 
have not yet received them from the nur¬ 
sery. Numerous hints on pruning espaliers 
and cordons have from time to time been 
given in the “ Week’s Work M in our 
columns in the past, and the subject will 
again be dealt with in like manner in the 
near future. See reply to “Novice,” re 
“ Priming cordon Apples,” in our Issue of 
December Sth, page CwS.] 
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Apples In heavy soil. —“Enfield,” 
October 6th, page 546, desires information 
as to well-flavoured Apples that will suc¬ 
ceed in heavy soil in the North London 
area. Of dessert varieties, he would find 
James Grieve, Kerry Pippin, Cornish 
Aromatic, Margil, Braddicfe’s Nonpareil, 
Rosemary Russet, Fearn’s Pippin, 
Cockle’s Pippin good-flavoured free- 
croppers and such as succeed on a heavy 
soil. Among cooking varieties, Keswick 
Codlin, Golden Spire, Stirling Castle, 
Kentish Filbasket, Frogmore Prolific, 
Bismarck, Tower of Glamis, and Northern 
Greening should prove satisfactory.— 
A. W. 

Apple Adam’s Pearmain. —This is a 
good, well-flavoured Apple. I have not 
grown it myself so far, but I understand 
that it is very productive. It is of a good 
size and well worth growing, being quite 
first-class for all purposes; and ought to 
be in every garden. While half-a-dozen 
good varieties are about all that is really 
necessary for practical purposes, yet our 
mental pleasure is vastly increased by 
having many varieties, and I intend to 
add this to my collection as one of the 
elect. —W. J. Farmer. 


January to March is the time when the 
bushes are at their best, for during mild 
weather at that time they are masses of 
white flowers and pink buds, well shown 
against the undergrowth of dark green 
leaves. The Laurustinus (Viburnum 
Tinus) is a native of the Mediterranean 
region, and is a very old plant in our gar¬ 
dens. It varies a good deal in size, from 
a bush 3 feet or 4 feet high to a shrub 
12 feet or more in height and as far 
through. For a shrub from a compara¬ 
tively warm region it is very hardy, and 
grows well in most luirts of the British 
Isles. Moreover, it is not fastidious re¬ 
garding soil, for it thrives in the natural 
soil of most gardens, whether it be loamy 
or of a peaty character; heavy, cold clay 
is not, however, recommended. Unfor¬ 
tunately, it is a rather difficult subject to 
transplant, except when very small, and 
the removal of large bushes is always at¬ 
tended by some considerable risk. When, 
however, such bushes have to be moved, as 
much soil as i>ossible should be kept about 
the roots, and some of the branches should 
be cut away to counterbalance root injury. 
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Cuttings of young shoots root quite easily hordes of insects which infest the garden the manner suggested during the winter 


in frames during summer, and plants so 
raised are usually more free-flowering than 
those reared from seeds. Very often young 
plants a foot high and as far through set 
flowers freely, and such plants lifted and 
placed in pots are useful for conservatory, 
cool greenhouse, or dwelling-room during 
winter and early spring. Of several varie¬ 
ties V. T. lucidum is the most distinct, and 
can be distinguished from the type by its 
looser habit, more vigorous growth, glossy 
leaves which are often slightly variegated 
with yellow, and by Its* large heads of 
flowers. The flower-heads are produced 
less freely than by the type, but they are 
often 4 inches to 6 inches across. Branches 
of either plant can be used for cutting for 
house decoration, their only fault being 
that the opened flowers drop quickly. D. 

Surrey. 

GARDEN PESTS AND FRIEND* 

THE VALUE OF BIRDS. 

In your issue for August 4th (page 418), 
“ H. T. C.” writes: “ My garden is a verit¬ 
able bird sanctuary, and I have many op¬ 
portunities of watching their habits.” 
My experience is that many owners favour 
birds in the garden, while, at the same 
time, the gardener is expected to supply 
in their season the kinds of fruit culti¬ 
vated. If the owner attends to the trees 
and crops he has a full knowledge of the 
depredation that follows bird raids; but 
when the owner is only a casual visitor, 
and someone else has the responsibility, 
then the case differs materially. Cer¬ 
tainly, it is only a few of the many species 
of birds that are destructive to garden and 
orchard crops. Others are welcomed and 
preserved, but gardeners cannot be ex¬ 
pected to hold a brief for those birds which 
assiduously raid his crops. 

A bird that does incalculable mischief is 
the bullfinch. In winter and spring the 
call note of this bird warns the gardener 
that mischief is premeditated, Goose¬ 
berries, Pears, and Plums being early 
victims. Some years since a lady passing 
through opr garden, in summer inquired 
why we had a crp-p of Pears,, and she had 
none. I at once inquired if the bullfinches 
were preserved. The answer came 
readily : Oh! yes. Why?” The black¬ 
bird is another serious raider; its spring 
song is very fine, but it is of short dura¬ 
tion. On the other hand, its raids extend 
over the whole of the fruit season, and the 
loss of valuable fruit from this bird is 
serious. It cannot be said of the black¬ 
bird that in the matter of insects it does 
any useful work. Worms are its natural 
food, and if these are not abundant and of 
easy access it at once turns its attention 
to fruit. The house-sparrow has but few 
friends; the mischief it can do among 
Gooseberries and Peas, especially in town 
gardens, makes it distinctly unfriendly 
with gardeners. The farmer, too, is open 
to lose much of his ripening corn where 
sparrows congregate. The hedge-sparrow, 
on the other hand, is a welcome occupant 
of the garden, and should be strictly pre¬ 
served. The thrush one can tolerate, be¬ 
cause its food largely consists of snails 
and white slugs. If it would only take 
the noxious black slug, it would be a 
greater benefactor. Tomtits prey on 
Pears and Peas heavily in some seasons. 
Many a bounteous Pear crop has been 
much reduced by these birds sampling all 
the best fruit in the autumn. In a dry 
season the starling is a terror to garden 
and orchard crops of Apples and Pears; in 
rainy weather it finds other food, and is, 
no doubt, a farmer’s friend. Whatever 
may be said for or against birds, one can¬ 
not depend on them dealing with the 
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in their varied forms. Without^ insecti¬ 
cides it would be quite futile attempting 
to grow some kinds of fruit. “ A. T. C.” 
attributes the freedom from insect pests 
to birds, but there are certainly other 
causes not due to birds for the freedom 
from some insect pests this year. For In¬ 
stance, the past season is the first in my 
forty years’ experience when Cherries 
were not attacked by black aphis, and I 
cannot recall another year when there 
were so few birds, the severe wintry 
weather destroying great numbers of the 
more useful species. I have missed the 
goldfinch, golden-crested wren, common 
wren, hedge sparrow, and hawfinch this 
year, and certainly there have been fewer 
insects, due perhaps in great measure to 
the severity of the past winter. 

W. S. 

GRUBS IN CARROTS. 

I usually soiw Carrots late—about first 
week in June—to avoid the fly, which is 
a pest about here. This year, owing to 
the late spring, the fly was six weeks 
later than usual, and it cleared my bed. 
I resowed, using an early Short Horn 
variety; but it <fid nothing, owing to the 
bad weather this autumn. When pulling 
the roots up, I find them infested with the 
same grub. Are there two broods? It is 
certainly what I have always taken to be 
the fly—a wiry, yellowish larva, f inch 
long, and as thick as a large pin, looking 
very stiff and straight, and often seen 
protruding from the root when the latter 
is pulled up. There is nothing else like 
it on any other roots in the garden.— 
H. W. Daltby, Crewe. 

[From the description' you give, the in¬ 
sects found on the Carrots would be the 
larvae of the Carrot fly (Psila rosae), and 
we hope you have put all roots found in¬ 
fested as stated into the fire and not let 
them lie about to be the source of future 
trouble. As you speak of this pest being 
prevalent in your locality, may we ask if 
anything has been done in the way of 
giving the surface of the soil where Carrots 
have been and where they are to be grown 
an autumnal dressing of gas lime, a soil 
fumigant, or fresh-slaked lime in spring, 
with a view not only to lessen attack, but 
to eradicate it altogether? It seems to us 
to be useless either to defer sowing or to 
apply a surface remedy if some such 
measures as those mentioned are not 
adopted to rid the soil of their presence. 
We have seen the same disappointment re¬ 
sult from a late sowing as followed an 
earlier sowing in the same garden, so that 
sowing later in the season cannot always 
be depended on as a means of frustrating 
or checking attack. Paraffin is the best 
known surface remedy to apply after the 
plants come through the soil, and whether 
seed-sowing takes place at the nsual time 
or later it is best to be on the safe side in 
all such cases as yours, and resort to it at 
the time the seedlings are In the condition 
stated. The paraffin Is best mixed with 
something of an absorbent nature, like 
sawdust or sand. If the flies have not laid 
their eggs this will deter them from doing 
so, and if the dressing Is renewed again 
when the plants are about 4 inches in 
height and the roots are beginning to swell 
it will, or should, render them immune 
from further attack. The formula for the 
preceding Is to mix one pint of paraffin 
with two pecks of sawdust or sand. This 
is best done on a shutter, an old door, or 
anything of a like description, to prevent 
waste of material. When thoroughly 
mixed strew sufficient of it between the 
rows to just cover the ground, but do not 
allow it to come into actual contact with 
the plants. If you have not hitherto done 
anything towards eradicating the pest in 


months we advise you to do so now, and 
the earlier it is seen to the better.] 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Abies nobills dying. —I send you with 
this a bottle containing some worms like 
centipedes found at the roots of a very 
fine young Abies nobilis, which was two 
or three years planted and had shown 
very fine and strong growth, and was 
about 6 feet high. It took the place of a 
fine ornamental Fir of forty to fifty years 
of age, which died about tour years ago. 
The young A. nobilis died this spring just 
when making its new growths. It was 
taken out last week and the roots and soil 
thoroughly examined. The roots were 
found to contain large numbers of these 
centipedes. Kindly let me know what the 
insects are and if they were likely to cause 
the death of the trees, whether the ground 
was not sufficiently reinforced after the 
death of the first tree, or if they were 
likely to be imported in the roots of the 
young tree? Also, let me know how to 
kill Uiem before replanting ? It is at the 
side of an avenue, and the space there does 
not leave much room to plant in a new 
position.—AY'. J. C. 

[The creatures sent are millipedes, and 
it is highly probable that they have been 
the cause of the death of the tree, since 
they feed upon roots. At the same time, 
It would be well to examine.carefully the 
roots in order to discover whether they 
have been attacked by the white root 
fungus or the honey fungus, which make 
curious growth of a dark colour, not at 
all unlike roots of a tree itself. In any 
case, before replanting, the millipedes 
should be destroyed, the best way of doing 
this being to make holes about 9 inches 
in depth, one to each square yard, and 
pour into each a teusjioonful of carbon 
bisulphide, immediately covering the hole 
up. The fumes of carbon bisulphide are 
deadly to animal life; and as they are 
inflammable, no light must be allowed to 
come near the chemical during the treat¬ 
ment.] 

Mussel-soale on Apple-trees _I have 

some standard Apple : trees infested with 
mussel-scale. Last winter I sprayed with 
Woburn wash made exactly in accordance 
with the Board of Agriculture leaflet, 
soaking stems and branches; but it had 
not the slightest effect; rather, the in¬ 
sect seemed to thrive all the more. Lime- 
w&sh has done far more good. I have 
some Sodalin and paraffin emulsion this 
year. AY'ould it be better to paint it on 
the trees with a stiff brush with a long 
handle, taking the usual precautions 
necessary with caustic ? Is there any 
other treatment you can recommend for 
the destruction of this insect?—H. W. 
Daltby, Crewe. 

[Spraying is non-effective for the de¬ 
struction of mussel-scale, nothing less than 
scrubbing or, at any rate, brushing all the 
infested parts of stems and branches ^itli 
a clean, half-worn-out paint-brush being 
of any avail. Woburn wash or ordinary 
caustic alkali solution is effective if ap¬ 
plied as suggested, i.e., vigorously. We 
have had no experience of Sodalin, but 
paraffin emulsion is equally as efficacious 
as th6 two previously-mentioned remedies 
if applied in the same way.] 

Caterpillar and greenstuff. —I never re¬ 
member having seen these so numerous jbls 
they are this autumn. In this district 
(West Surrey) all of the Brassicas are so 
eaten that only the ribs of the leaves are 
left. I have Brussels Sprouts, 3 feet high, 
riddled. Some of my neighbours are hand¬ 
picking, employing girls and paying them 
by the hundred. This could not be done 
in field culture. If labour could have 
been had, it would have paid to spray the 
plants if they had been done early. I am 
feeding the plants^hoping they will out¬ 
grow it later on. — W. Subbey. 
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VEGETABLES. 

VEGETABLES FOR EXHIBITION. 
The expression of opinion by “ A Scottish 
Gardener,” on page 580, deprecating the 
showing of out-of-season vegetables in 
summer and early autumn, is one I quite 
agree with. Who is to blame for en¬ 
couraging Leeks, Parsnips, and Celery to 
be exhibited at a season of the year when 
such vegetables are “ not in form,” and, 
therefore, unsuitable for consumption? 
Who but those who frame the schedules 
for the societies they represent? Usually, 
the prizes for the best collections, com¬ 
prising so many varieties, are worth striv¬ 
ing for, and it is the impetus thus offered 
that induces gardeners to grow them, and 
push them on for the summer shows. As 
to their suitability for the table, there 
cannot be two opinions. Everyone knows 
that it is the advent of cold weather and 
frosty nights that adds tenderness to both 
Parsnips and Celery, and I venture to say 
that Leeks come within that category. 
There is no comparison between a stick of 
Celery lifted in August and one, say, in 
November. One is stringy and unpalat- 


dener,” that the vegetables mentioned by 
him complete their usefulness—if useful¬ 
ness it can be called—when the exhibition 
is over. To me it seems a waste of 
material that eventually would be of ser¬ 
vice, but when lifted in August their 
value for food is so small that they are 
cast aside, having achieved their object 
at the exhibition, most people preferring 
more appetising and seasonable vegetables, 
such as Peas and Beans. But so long as 
the best prizes are offered for collections 
of vegetables stipulated to embrace cer¬ 
tain varieties, so long, it is to be feared, 
will Leeks, Celery, and Parsnips be grown 
and forced for show by a given date, 
quite regardless as to whether they will 
be of service then as articles of food. We 
live in times, however, when food produc¬ 
tion is uppermost in the minds of those 
who own gardens, and it is questionable 
whether growing for show vegetables that 
are unseasonable is the best course to pur¬ 
sue. It Is up to those who have the corn- 
pilation of schedules another year to give 
their support only to collections of veget¬ 
ables that are of most use at the date of 
exhibiting; then, and not until then, 
shall we have reform. Lea hurst. 


the degree of warmth mentioned, the alter¬ 
native is to grow Potatoes of an early 
variety in It, as very little heat would be 
required for these, and they would be out 
of the way before the house would be re¬ 
quired for Tomatoes. By selecting the 
tubers and getting them sprouted in ad¬ 
vance the maturing of the crop would in 
this case be considerably hastened. Suit¬ 
able varieties are numerous, Sharpe’s Ex¬ 
press being excellent in every way for the 
purpose. If this suggestion is acted upon, 
get the tubers to the required number 
placed in boxes, eye ends uppermost, and 
put them, without further delay, into a 
cool, light, airy, frost-proof place to 
sprout. A suitable variety of French 
Bean is Canadian Wonder.] 

Lifting Beetroot and Carrots.— There is 
a tendency on the part of writers to ad¬ 
vise the lifting of these roots earlier than 
used to be the case. On light or well- 
drained land both can be left until the 
end of November; in fact, on sandy soils 
they could remain ail the winter where 
grown, drawing some soil around the 
Beets if •severe weather sets in. They re¬ 
tain their flavour and freshness better 
when not lifted too soon. Celeriac is 



The Garland Daphne (D. Cncorum) growing over high stone edging to bank of hardy shrubs. 

(See page 665.) 


able, the other is crisp, tender, and of a 
nutty flavour. It is common knowledge, 
too, that frost improves Parsnips; and 
for* tenderness, those lifted in December 
are much to be preferred to those grown 
for exhibition in August, however large 
they may be. As “ A Scottish Gardener ” 
puts it-^and rightly so, it seems to me— 
the best test “is to be found in the 
kitchem” That, of course, is the only test 
worth applying. If the huge specimens 
which we sometimes see exhibited early in 
August came within the cook’s adjudica¬ 
tion, they would certainly not receive 
premier honours. 


Grossness ought not to be taken into 
account in awarding prizes; but I am 
afraid it is too often. It is generally ad¬ 
mitted that medium-sized vegetables in 
their season are the tenderest; small 
Marrows, Cucumbers. Cauliflowers, and, 
indeed, most vegetables are to be pre¬ 
ferred to the overgrown, huge specimens 
that meet the eye at so many shows. It 
is a fact, as, stated by “ A Scottish Gar- 
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NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Tomato-house in winter— I have a 
Tomato-house, 25 feet long b^ 14 feet ! 
wide, presently lying idle. Kindly ad¬ 
vise me what would be best to grow in it 
during the winter? I want something 
that would mature quickly so as to be 
cleared out before preparing for next 
season’s Tomatoes; and, likewise, to pay 
for firing during cold weather. —Avon. 

[In framing a reply to your query we 
labour under a disadvantage, as you tell 
us nothing as to the heating arrangements, 
or, in other words, the highest temperature 
you can command in the house in question. 
Had you done so we should have been in a 
better position to advise you. For instance, 
the house might be devoted to the growing 
of French Beans exclusively if a regular 
temperature ranging from 65 degs. to 70 
degs. can be assured. French Beans are, 
under good management, a paying crop, 
and the plants would be out of the way in 
time for Tomatoes to be planted. If the 
house is not adequately heated to secure 


another vegetable that is taken up too 
early.—C. T. 

Swedes. —Where Swedes are grown in 
the garden it should be borne in mind 
that these roots are readily affected by 
frost. To prevent damage, two courses 
are open. One is, of course, to lift and 
store m a similar way to that practised in 
the case of Turnips/ This course is, per¬ 
haps, more generally followed than the 
other, which is to cover the roots bodily 
with about 6 inches of <soil. This makes 
them quite secure, and I think is the 
better method, the roots lifting plumper 
and more full of moisture than those 
which are stored. Of course, it is advis¬ 
able to lift and store a projxxrtion for use 
in the not unlikely event of severe frost, 
when it might be dangerous to uncover 
those in the open. — A Scottish Gar- 
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GARDEN FOOD. 


APPLES TO EAT AND COOK 
WITHOUT FACTORY SUGAR. 


lit note by u W.” (page 630). It would, 1 
think,, be a case of carrying coals to New¬ 
castle to give a list of the best Apples for 
his own information, as I think few are 
better judges of a good Apple than him¬ 
self, and I quite agree with him that the 
perfect list should contain none but the 
best, and that there are really only two 
classes—good and bad. Still, there are 
some fairly useful Apples that one could 
hardly call first-class, and I Would not ex¬ 
clude these entirely for market at present, 
though I hoi>e to see them eliminated in 
time. At any rate, the sour sorts ought 
never to be grown, and I would rule these 
out. They are purely Crabs, and a waste 
of good land and valuable time. If I were 
restricted to a few sorts I should have 
James Grieve, St. Edmund’s Russet, 
Blenheim Orange, Cox’s Orange Pippin, 
King’s Acre Pippin, Adam’s Pearmain, 
Rosemary Russet, and D’Arcy. 

If there be room for more add Brown¬ 
lees’ Russet, May Queen, Egremont Rus¬ 
set, Old Golden Pippin,' King of Tomp¬ 
kins County, Alfriston, Lord Burghley, 
Ard Cairn Russet, Orleans Reinette, 
Wyken Pippin, Bess Pool, Ribston, and 
Golden Russet. These twenty-two Apples 
would, I think, be fairly representative of 
the best sorts, and even in a small garden 
one might, by grafting, say, three sorts on 
each tree, have the lot on seven trees or 
so, bearing in mind that sorts the fruit of 
which is ready for gathering at the same 
time and of similar habit of growth are 
best for each set. In my own case I have 
room for all the varieties, but I shall have 
some of them grafted in threes. I have 
nearly all these sorts at present and some 
more which I like loss, but most are very 
young. Alfriston Is a very good cooking 
Apple, but I think Blenheim Orange very 
hard to excel as a general purpose Apple 
when well grown. It is truly a type of 
Apple that we want more of, especially for 
late use. My list does not contain all the 
Apples worthy of a place in a select list, 
and there are many more that I intend to 
grow, not as full trees, but as composite 
trees; that is to say, more sorts than one 
on a tree. 

Blenheim Orange this year has, in dis¬ 
tricts that suit it, been magnificent. I 
have seen some enormous specimens of it 
of choicest quality, requiring not one grain 
of added sugar when cooked, and fine in 
its natural state, and, indeed, from a 
health point of view, even better than when 
cooked. It is fetching a very high price 
locally. 

I read “ W.’s” note re the Forge Apple 
with interest, and I intend to add this to 
my collection. I like variety in appear¬ 
ance and flavour, and it is just as easy to 
have it as not when we grow for ourselves. 
For market a great quantity of one sort is 
usually best, and'good cropping is essen¬ 
tial, but, as I have said, I would rule out 
all sour sorts rigidly, as too wasteful and 
unwholesome. W. J. Farmer. 


[A very good selection, but why omit 
Stunner, our best late dessert Apple, and 
Wellington, the best late cooking Apple 
we have, while a place ought also to be 
found for Golden Noble, which breaks 
down so well when cooked, and Norfolk 
Beaufin, so valuable late in the season? 
It must also be borne in mind that, though 
the sorts named by W. J. Farmer may 
succeed with him in the west, it will be 
found that many of them are useless in 
other districts, as, for example, D’Arcy, 
purely an Essex Annie and a failure else- 
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where. Mabbot’s Pearmain ought also to 
find a place, as also Bramley’s, a universal 
favourite. Unfortunately, the present-day 
craze is for size, as in the case of Rev. W. 
Wilks, Gloria Mundl, and Peasgood’s, only 
grown to please the eye. Other Apples 
that deserve a place are Lane’s Prince 
Albert and Annie Elizabeth.—W. P. T.] 


DR. WOODS HUTCHINSON ON FOOD. 
Doctors live on our ills and are rarely 
students of health, and never deal with the 
cause of disease. In their best books you 
look in vain for the cause of very serious 
forms of disease. But they very rarely 
air their ignorance of the health in the 
way which Dr. Woods Hutchinson does in 
The Times recently. 

Gout, rheumatism, and Bright’s 
disease, the other great so-called nutri¬ 
tional or food diseases, were absolutely 
insignificant in the Army. If anything 
were needed to give the final death¬ 
blow to the uric acid delusion it had 
been furnished by the war. The men 
had simply revelled in meat (red meat 
at that) three times a day, with 
abundance of sugar, sweet jams, tea, 
and coffee, and yet gout was unknown 
and rheumatism was rare K and the 
cases which occurred had been brought 
into the Army. The ravings of the 
whole tribe of vegetarians against 
meat-eating had been shown to be 
utterly absurd by experiments on a 
scale of tens of millions. Meat in 1 
liberal amounts had been shown to be 
. one of the most wholesome foods. 

He takes men in the prime of youth, 
selected for their health, strength, and 
fitness, trained in the open air and en¬ 
gaged all day long in arduous physical 
exercises, as a guide to what other men 
living under vastly different conditions 
should eat. All this is quite wrong. The 
only real test is a healthy old age, and if 
Dr. Woods Hutchinson were versed in the 
literature of his own profession he would 
know what serious errors he is making 
with regard to food. Let him read Bou¬ 
chard and Bunge, and he will learn some¬ 
thing of the great amount of harmful acid 
which a man who takes meat three times a 
day absorbs. Bouchard's book on “Self- 
poisoning” is a remarkable work, which 
he most certainly should read, if he reads 
anything at all, which we doubt. What 
this British doctor praises, the learned 
doctors and physiologists in the main 
languages of the world have denounced. 
The evil effects of excessive flesh-eating 
are evident by the common experience of 
mankind, which should be taken into view* 
That is a part of science as much as any¬ 
thing else. By far the greater part of the 
population of the world—the Chinese, the 
peoples of India largely, the inhabitants of 
the Balkans, Greeks, Irish, and our own 
agricultural population—in ordinary times 
eat little meat, and some none at all. On 
the other hand, it is well known that our 
own Army at one time had an insufficiency 
of fresh fruit and vegetables, which just 
then could not be got, and the absence of 
which led to the outbreak of certain 
diseases. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Brussels 8prouts. — One notices in 
shop® and greengrocers’ carts this year 
many Brussels Sprouts that would have 
been better left for some time longer, so 
poor are they. This may be attributed 
partly to a poor condition of the soil in 
which they have been grown • but I rather 
tliink the true solution lies in the fact 
that the iseed was sown late in the first in¬ 
stance. What necessity is there to gather 
Sprouts that would ultimately, if left, 


grow into good food, when there are other 
things available. If Brussels Sprouts 
are really wanted in November, it is ob¬ 
vious that they should be given a long 
period of growth to secure a plentiful 
supply. Picking the Sprouts in Novem¬ 
ber when they are about half the size of 
Walnuts is not getting the best return. 
To my mind, one gets the finest flavoured 
Sprouts after a good frost or two.— 
W. F. D. 

Colour In Boot. —Although there are 
many varieties in cultivation to-day, I 
have found none, amongst the few sorts I 

g row, to compare with tne old Cheltenham 
reen Top. It is good in colour, and deli¬ 
cious when cooked—two points upon 
which mucli emphasis is laid by growers 
of Beet. Given a good, deep soil, one 
which has been manured for some previous 
crop, one can depend on this well-tried 
sort. I cannot find any variety to equal 

it.-WOODBASTWICK. 

[In a collection of Beet shown at the 
Royal Horticultural Society’s meeting on 
October 23rd, and the roots of which had 
been cut to test colour, the flesh of the 
Cheltenham Green Top was by far the 
darkest of those exhibited. Some years 
ago, when a trial of Beet was made at 
Chiswick, this same variety had the 
darkest coloured flesh. It is very curious 
that the flesh of some Beets with almost 
black leafage, and which one would natur¬ 
ally suppose would have very dark flesh, 
is pale and poor in the extreme.—E d.] 
Storing Walnuts. —I notice you suggest 
storing Walnuts by placing them in wigs 
and suspending them. I always thought 
storage in dry soil or sand was considered 
the method most likely to keep the kernels 
from becoming too dried up. This is my 
practice. Of course^ the other Nuts can 
be so treated, if desired. Another way is 
to lav them out on the floor or shelves of 
a cellar. As the latter are mosrtly a trifle 
damp, the effect on the kernel would be 
similar to the method of storing in soil or 
sand; whereas, hanging up in bags in a 
dry place would be quite the • opposite. 
One can sometimes pick up late in the year 
under leaves odd Nuts that are quite 
sound. Tints points to slight moisture 
being good.—C. Turner. 

Cooking Kohl Rabl.— Seeing an inquiry 
in your issue of October 27th by “A. 
Knight,” as to the proper manner of 
cooking Kohl Rabi, I send the recipe, a 
Swiss one, which I use, and which I find 
quite satisfactory:—Peel the bulb-like 
part of stem, and remove any woody out¬ 
side growth (if any). Cut in rather thin 
slices, which put into boiling water with 
some salt in it, and boil till tender. This 
takes twenty to thirty minute®. Serve 
witn white sauce. Kohl Rabi made into 
soup after being cooked a® above is deli¬ 
cious.—C. S. 

Apple James Grieve. —I like this Apple. 
It bears freely, the fruits handsome, of 
good size*—£ lb. to f lb. each from pyra¬ 
mid trees-j-and or excellent flavour. 
Moreover, it is not too crisp, trough 
juicy, and for an early Apple keeps in 
good condition for some time.^ I find it 
one of the best of the earlier dessert 
Apples, and the tree is a good grower.— 
orth London. . 

Pear Catlllae. —I consider this the best 
of aU the stewing Pears, and have grown 
it successfully on a north wall. Many 
years ago, in a large garden in west Nor¬ 
folk this was most satisfactory from trees 
grown in the open, far better than Uve- 
dale’s St. Germain. I have now in my 
fruit-room a bushel of nice fruit, gathered 
from a tree in light, dry soil. These will 
keep till March.— West Surrey. 

Cooking Scorzonora. —I see in Garden¬ 
ing, page 606, a request for cooking Sccr- 
zonera. It is much liked here. Scrape 
the roots under water, and plaoe at once 
in water which has a little Lemon juice 
or vinegar in it. Boil till quite tender, 
plaoe on toast, and pour white sauce over 
it.—(M bs.) Frances Danyeb. 
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ROSES. 

ROSE LADY WATERLOW. 

This is the finest late Rose we have tried, 
and is in flower now—near the first day of 
December. It does well in all ways, and 
mostly with us on Oak trellis, where it 
Is usually not over-pruned. It is a tall 
and free-growing Rose of distinct value. 


OUTDOOR PLANT* 

ANNUALS FOR NEXT SEASON. 

It seems likely that we shall have to eco¬ 
nomise in the flower garden in the coming 
year quite as much as during the past 
two seasons; and it will, therefore, be 
advisable to make provision for the ne¬ 
cessary number of annuals which, next to 


autumn, those sown in the open in the 
spring, and a few that are the better if 
sown in a cold frame and transplanted. 
Those in the first class are represented 
by things like Antirrhinums and Corn¬ 
flowers, which, once in a particular spot, 
can be relied on to come up year after 
year, and may either be thinned out or 
the ground dug over and the strongest 
seedlings replanted. One is fairly safe in 



Bose Lady Watcrlow in vase, with Fantin's masterpiece (Moon Daisies) on ivall. 


Pegging down Roses (F. H.). —Your 
be*st plan would bo to peg down some—.not 
add—of the growths. Strang - growing 
sorts may l>e profitably treated in this 
w-ay, doing this now, and the practice is 
advisable with such varieties, as it pre¬ 
vents them becoming tall and ungainly. 
Shy-blooming Rose® may be induced to 
flower more freely by the horizontal train¬ 
ing of their growths than by any other 
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hardy perennials, furnish the best dis¬ 
play at the least expense. It is well to 
remember before making such provision 
the particular season for which the dis¬ 
play is required. 

Annuals which come within the reach 
of practically all growers may be roughly 
divided into four classes—those coining 
upon the same ground, self-sown, year 
after year, those which may be sown in 


sowing several annuals in autumn; but 
with others it is rather a risky experi¬ 
ment, especially in seasons like that of 
1910 and 1917; and if there is any doubt 
as to the complete hardiness, it is best to 
leave the sowing until the spring, this 
applying more especially to those things 
which, although in the seed state, will 
come safely through the winter and ger¬ 
minate, are ypy jyoiing plants some* 
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wliat tender. For spring sowing tbe 
ground may be mapured, dug deeply, and 
left in the rough, so that the frost has a 
chance to pulverise it. Those annuals 
which are the better sown under cover 
include such things as Phlox Drummondi 
and French Marigolds for small beds, and 
Asters of various kinds, especially sinensis, 
and Pentstemons for those of larger size. 
The more tender annuals, which require 
to be sown early in heat to have them in 
perfection, hardly come within the reach 
of the small grower. E. B. S. 

Hardwick. 


THE WATER AVENS (GEUM RIVALE) 
GUILDFORD VARIETY, 

This was introduced to cultivation by the 
late Mr. Selfe Leonard, of Guildford. I 
am not quite sure, but I have an idea that 
he collected the variety in Norway. Per¬ 
haps some reader may be able to throw 
definite light on this point. The type is 
common in many parts of this country, 
generally growing in rather stiff soil by 
ditch sides. It grow r s about 18 inches high, 
with drooping, half-closed, Rose-like 
blossoms, soft old-rose in colour, shaded 
and veined with creamy-yellow. It is not 
uncommon to find the Wood Avens (Geura 
urbanum) growing near G. rivale. This is 
taller and more wiry, the flowers smaller, 
open flatter, pale yellow, and erect instead 
of drooping. Where the two species grow T 
together one may often find natural hybrids 
intermediate in character, with flowers 
half-way between those of the parents in 
size and colour, and carried half-way be¬ 
tween nodding and erect. 

The Guildford variety of Geum rivale is 
a greatly improved form. The flowers are 
larger, open wider, and their colour, a 
curious crushed-strawberry, old-rose sort 
of shade, is much more decided. It is not 
a showy plant, but it has the greatest possi¬ 
ble charm and grace. A few blossoms 
gathered and placed in a vase are very 
beautiful. Geum Mrs. Bradshaw is a good 
plant in quite another way. I crossed 
Geum Mrs. Bradshaw with the Guildford 
Geum rivale. The resulting seedling is a 
very attractive mulatto with the habit of 
G. rivale, and rather larger, semi-double 
blossoms of a rich tawny port-wine colour. 
It is much more show’y than the Guildford 
form of G. rivale, not quite so bright as 
Geum Mrs. Bradshaw, and as it has been 
in bloom since June and is still in flower 
(November 12th) it promises to be very 
useful. Clarence Elliott. 

Stevenage . 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Violet leaves Injured. — I would be very 
grateful if you would tell me what is wrong 
with the Violet leaves I send. The loose 
leaves are from the plants in frames, and 
the ouiers from outside. I was told it 
was red-spider, and kept the leaves picked 
off from the Violets planted out. All 
the summer they were given soot water, 
and syringed with Quassia; but nothing 
seems to make any difference. My 
garden used to be a mass of Violets, ana 
now there are hardly any left, all of 
which is due to this disease. I would be 
most grateful if I could be told of a 
remedy.-r-L. H. W. 

[The Uttle larvae attacking the Violets 
and causing a kind of gall by rotting the 
margin of the leaf belong to a species of 
Cecidlomyia—a very minute two-winged 
fly. It Is very doubtful whether any 
kind of spray that you can apply will do 
much good ; but it is worth trying a nico¬ 
tine one on the plants outside ; and prob¬ 
ably fumigation of those in frames will 
be the best course to pursue. The only 
other thing possible is to pick off all the 
leaves showing the galls as soon as they 


can be seen; but as the larvae fall to the 
earth and there pupate, it would be im¬ 
possible to destroy them all,, and only 
constant vigilance is likely to keep them 
in check.] 

Leaf-mould.— With the great value of 
leaf-mould in his mind many a gardener is 
at this season desirous of converting fallen 
leaves into a soluble condition as quickly 
as may be. The owner of a wild garden 
has no need to worry over the question, 
for the prevailing wind will sweep up this 
woodland harvest and pack it away in 
hollows and corners in which he will 
always be able to secure a supply suffi¬ 
ciently mfft.iired for use. People less for¬ 
tunately situated should stack the leaves 
(those of hard-wooded trees are best) in a 
shallow pit, but merely to put them there 
and wait is not enough. To accelerate 
decay, and also to give more body to the 
material, I always mix a little sand, 
chopped turves, or clean road-sweepings 
with the leaves, also, as the collection 
grows, it is sprinkled with salt. This 
hastens decomposition in a very marked 
degree. Every three or four months the 
pile should be turned over. If this is not 
done the leaves are liable to become matted 
together, in which condition they are apt 
to become sour, or develop fungoid 
growths, and the process of decay is re¬ 
tarded. One hears of gardeners making 
leaf-mould by filling a tub with leaves, 
applying water, and subjecting the con¬ 
tents to pressure, but, while the resulting 
material may be useful enough as rough 
stuff for working into heavy, cold land, I 
doubt whether real leaf-mould can ever be 
made by any such method. Lime should 
never be employed in leaf collections, for 
it destroys humus and renders the material 
useless for the many subjects which de¬ 
light in leaf-mould and detest lime. Salt 
is much better, since it not only breaks up 
the vegetable tissues and liberates the 
potash, but, having done its work, it even¬ 
tually disappears.— A. T. J. 

Leucojum autumnale. — The dainty 
little autumn-flowering Snowflake (Leu¬ 
cojum autumnale) deserves the attention 
of those who own rock gardens. where this 
Snowflake looks exceedingly pleasing in a 
clump. It is perhaps somewhat tender, 
and I know of one or two northern growers 
who protect it with a handlight an winter; 
but, as a rule, in dry soil it survives. The 
flowers, on chocolate stems, are satin- 
white, tinged with red, the leaves narrow 
and grass-like. —Dumfries. 

Campanula amabllis.— This has been in 
commerce for a few years, but has not 
found its way into a Large number of 
gardens. It flowers freely and grows to 
a height of about 18 inches. In certain 
places it has been considered a biennial. 
The habit of growth would favour this 
impression; but it really seems to be a 
good perennial. Mr. John Holm-s had an 
excellent plant in his garden at Forr- 
makin, Renfrewshire, last summer.—S. 
Abnott. 

Ononis rotundifolia. —It is interesting 
to read the note by “ W, O.” (page 638) 
on the hardiness of this. It is not very 
hardy; but it is possible that the treat¬ 
ment given by your correspondent may 
help it. Cutting it down after flowering 
in spring is not usually done, and may 
possibly Jielp it to stand the winter. A 
moot point is that it may exhaust itself 
by over-production of seed when not cut 
down. I find that young plants starfd the 
winter much better than old ones.—S. 
Arnott. 

Astilbe slmpllolfolia. —This As£ilbe, 
only growing a few inches high, is very 
useful for a shady, moist spot in the rock 
garden. It likes a sandy, leafy soil, and 
must not be allowed to become dry. Its 
little spikes of creamy flowers are produced 
very freely, and it does not -seem at all 
difficult to grow.—W. O. 
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OHRY8ANTHEMUM8. 

OLD CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

As an old grower and exhibitor of Chrys¬ 
anthemums I am always interested when 
I read anything about varieties that thirty 
years or more ago were thought much of. 
It was, therefore, with pleasure that I 
noticed 41 W. McG.’6” reference in the 
issue of October 27th to the early-flowering 
sort, Mme. Desgrange, and its sport, G. 
Wermig; also the allusion to Soeur 
Melanie. 44 W. McG.” rightly designates 
Mme. Desgrange as the pioneer of the 
early-flowering section. I well recollect in 
the seventies procuring my first plants, 
which came into bloom towards the end of 
August and were considered quite a new 
departure, and afterwards, when dis¬ 
budding was more generally practised and 
buds were “ taken,” it was looked upon as 
an achievement to have blooms so large 
and fine at an early date. I do not think, 
however, that 44 W. McG.” is correct if he 
wishes ft to be understood that Soeur 
Melanie can be placed quite in the same 
category, as it is really one of the first of 
the mid-season sorts. I have a vivid re¬ 
collection of growing it in 6-inch pots, be¬ 
cause of its dw T arfness and its value for 
front rows of groups, for which purpose 1 
used it in those days at the early Novem¬ 
ber exhibitions. It was a good white, 
blooming profusely in clusters, and could 
always be depended upon. We owe a deal 
to Mme. Desgrange, inasmuch as its intro¬ 
duction was the forerunner of countless 
beautiful early sorts which enriched both 
garden and greenhouse before the blossom¬ 
ing of the mid-season varieties. 

Enthusiasm of old exhibitors.— One’s 
mind reverts to the year 1887, when for 
nearly twelve weeks of that summer not a 
drop of rain fell and many things in the 
garden died. That was the testing time 
with many Chrysanthemum growers. 
Twice a day, and sometimes oftener, the 
plants had to be watered, and where, as in 
my own case, I had over one hundred, the 
labour involved was great. The long 
drought hastened the ripening of wood to 
such an extent that many societies found, 
as the autumn approached, that the dates 
originally fixed for their shows were use¬ 
less through the plants flowering earlier, 
and many alterations had to be made. 
Societies sprang up everywhere, so great 
was the popularity of the Chrysanthemum, 
and for a time most of the exhibitions were 
well patronised. I know’ of more than one 
exhibition where the members agreed not 
to receive any prize money, £o that the 
society could be put on a sound financial 
basis. 

Debates and conferences. —About this 
time I was a member of a society which 
held meetings monthly at which papers 
were read, sometimes by gardeners round 
the district or by some of the members 
themselves. It was looked upon as a sort 
of mutual improvement society on matters 
| relating to Chrysanthemums. Afterwards 
the papers were criticised in a friendly 
fashion, and much useful information was 
gained thereby. 

Characteristics of certain varieties. 
—Looking back on my exhibition days one 
remembers how, in frequent contact with 
the plants as they stood on beds of ashes 
in long rows in the garden, one became 
accustomed to recognise some Chrysanthe¬ 
mums by peculiarity in growth or foliage. 
For instance, Elaine, that superb white, 
which for purity I do not think has been 
surpassed, was noted for its light foliage 
interspersed with white veins, especially 
at the extremities of the shoots. Source 
d’Or, whose wonderful blooms of old gold 
created somewhat of a sensation wh«n lt 
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was first introduced and is yet popular, 
was easily distinguished by dark green and 
somewhat stiff foliage. Julia Lagravere is 
l>est remembered for its flattish crimson 
blossoms amongst a profusion of finely-cut 
dense green foliage. Val de Andorre, a 
Chestnut-red Japanese, -was conspicuous on 
account of broad green foliage, which hung 
well over the pot and made it a favourite 
for groups. Peter the Great was another 
sort easy to find in a row of plants long 
beTore its yellow blooms opened. Its 
foliage was rtiort and stiff. 

Trained Chrysanthemums. — In the 
days referred to much interest was taken 
in training plants for exhibition. It was 
looked upon with favour by a certain class, 
but it cannot be said that it ever became 
popular with the small grower, simply be¬ 
cause he lacked room and time to devote 
to the plants. As standards some of the 
Pompons, such as the coloured forms, 
Cedo Nulli, Black Douglas, and Lizzie 
Holmes, were found at shows. Other sorts 
were trained pyramid fashion, or over 
balloon-shaped frames. They were very 
attractive, but caused exhibitors a deal of 
anxiety in getting them to and from the 
show’. Other beautiful varieties were 
popular in their day, like Mrs. Bundle, 
Geo. Glenny, James Salter, Barbara, 
Jardin des Plantes, Belle Paule, and 
Chevalier Domage—mere names to some 
present-day gardeners for the simple 
reason that they were outdistanced by 
others in the exhibition arena on account 
of size of newer but not more beautiful 
sorts. Leahurst. 

BEE* 

BEE-KEEPING EXTRAORDINARY. 
All the people who talk to me about my 
bee-keeping, whether from an interested 
curiosity or from a gradually gernrnating 
desire to start, seem to have a similar list 
of questions, such as: Is it difficult? Is 
it expensive? Does It take much time? 
How much honey per hive do you get and 
so forth? Of all such queries the last is 
the most emphatic. Clearly it is irnpos- 
sible to give a definite answer to any of 
the above questions* for many reasons, 
not the least being the*different capacities 
and the power of adaptation of different 
people. But of all enquiries that of the 
quantity of honey secured per hive is the 
most appealing, particularly in such times 
as these. Now, this question is not easily 
answered, because the final result is de¬ 
pendent upon circumstances no one can 
entirely control—such as productiveness 
of locality, management, strain of bee, 
season, and disease. The success or non- 
success of any apiary should be measured 
by the average crop of honey from each 
of its hives. The ordinary amateur is 
very contented if this average proves to 
be from 40 lb. to 50 lb. It is, however, 
seldom—indeed, most rare—to come 

across a case of any one hive producing 
so phenomenal an amount of honey as 
212 lb.—only 12 lb. short of 2 cwt! Yet I 
have recently met with such a case, and it 
surely deserves chronicling. Two hundred 
and twelve pounds from one hive, which, 
reckoning honey at only Is. 6d. a lb., 
represents £15 18s. in cash! 

By the kind courtesy of this clever bee¬ 
keeper, I have been provided with parti¬ 
culars, and will give them for the benefit 
of any bee-keeper who may wish to emu¬ 
late the triumph, as well as for the 
interest of the general reader of this 
paper. In the autumn of 1916 my friend 
introduced a young queen from a stock 
which had produced 170 lb. of honey that 
season. The queen was a hybrid—Italian 
crossed with British Black. This queen 
was one raised naturally—that is, from a 
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! stock which had prepared for swarming. 

■ Stimulative feeding was continued after 
the honey flow until the first week in 
October. An inverted bottle of candied 
honey was set on the stock, which was 
then packed down for winter, a glass 
quilt and chaff cushion being used. In 
1917 the brood was “spread” at the first 
opportunity, and much of the stores was 
taken away, to allow of spring stimula¬ 
tive feeding, and also, which is important 
to notice, to give room for egg depositing. 
A strong swarm which was throw'n off was 
returned, and six empty frames were ex¬ 
changed for six full ones taken away. 
Later on, two supers were removed, ex¬ 
tracted, and returned for refilling, and 
then afterwards other supers were put on 
as required, and in the usual manner. 

My friend attributes his success to the 
following reasons:—(1) The young, 
vigorous queen of a good, proved strain 
being introduced to the strong stock which 
covered ten frames when packed down 
for winter. (2) Stimulative feeding and 
judicious removal of stores in spring. 
(3) The exceptionally good honey season 
(1917), and the fact that the bees were 
ready to take advantage of the earliest 
fruit blossom. 

The apiary, of which this was one hive, 
is situated in the Midlands. I have only 
to add that uninterrupted winter feeding 
will be necessary for the stock in question. 

B. R. H. 


THE WEEK*8 WORK. 


OPEN-AIR GARDENING. J 

In bloom December 4 th. —Erica carnea (in | 
variety ), E. mediterranea hybrida, Correa j 
maynijica, Andromeda polifolia, New 
Zealand Veronicas (in variety), Escal- 
Ionia monte v id ensis, Jasminum nudi- 
Jlorurn, Laurustinus, Pampas Grasses, 
Polygala Chamwbuxus lutea, P. C. pur¬ 
purea , Corydalis lutea, Aubrietias, Paro- 
chetus communis, Tufted Pansies (in 
variety). Lobelia cardinalis, Meconopsis 
cambrica. Anemone coronaria. Iris sty- 
losa, Violets. 

The week’s work. —The cutting over of 
the stems and generally tidying up her¬ 
baceous borders have been attended to'dur¬ 
ing the past week. The stems are taken 
to tli© fire heap, together with all weeds 
and leaves from the borders. Any divi¬ 
sion and transplanting of herbaceous 
plants not yet completed, should be car¬ 
ried out without delay if the weather per¬ 
mits, Now that all the leaves have fallen 
from summer-leafing trees, an effort is 
being made to clear away all those lying 
about in the grounds. These are raked up 
and carted to where they are required for 
different purposes. Those in the shrub¬ 
beries will be allowed to remain. A slight 
covering of soil will keep those near the 
edge in place, and there is rarely any diffi¬ 
culty with those that lie further in. 
Summer-leafing shrubs which from any 
cause were left unpruned after flowering 
should be attended to at the first oppor¬ 
tunity. The majority of these bloom on 
wood of the previous year’s growth, hence 
the pruning consists chiefly in thinning 
out tangled, weakly, and unripe wood, 
and shortening back soft and sappy 
growth, retaining only well^ripened shoots 
which will flower satisfactorily. The 
thinning, even thus late, will be benefi¬ 
cial by admitting the maximum of light 
and air among the branches. Hedges of 
Holly, Yew, etc., are sometimes seen in 
a starved condition. They usually receive 
plenty of attention in pruning, but are 
often neglected at the roots, and when 
this happens branches die, leaving un¬ 
sightly gaps. Occasional top-dressings 
are essential to preserve old hedges m 
health, and these should be given as cir¬ 
cumstances allow. Choice trees and 
shrubs should also be afforded a t-op-dress- 


ing of suitable compost as opportunity - 
occurs. Some beds and border® planted 
with Hybrid Tea Roses have been given 
a good mulch of partially decayed manure. 

The rock garden is being finally cleaned 
and put in order for the w T inter. It is 
necessary to remove all leaves, or a-s they 
decay there is danger of their rotting the 
smaller-growing plants. All tender sub¬ 
jects have been given suitable protection. 

F. W. Gallop. 

Lilford Hall Gardens, Oundle, Northants. 

SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Poinsettias. —These, as they are now 
beginning to develop their showy bracts, 
should be assietecf with a stimulant. 
Guano and Clay’® fertiliser are both suit¬ 
able in that they increase the size of the 
bracts and add to the brilliancy of the 
colour. Like the improved form of Salvia 
splendens, they are fine subjects for house 
and conservatory adornment at this time 
of year; but should not be stood in a room 
or structure where the temperature goes 
below 50 degs., nor where they are likely 
to experience cold draughts. The latest 
batch should be accorded plenty of space 
so that the lowermost leaves do not pre¬ 
maturely turn yellow and fall, ana a 
genial growing atmosphere maintained 
without too much humidity, otherwise 
the plants will be apt to become drawn. 

Salvia splendens. —The improved type, 
or S. s. grandiflora, makes a brilliant dis¬ 
play at this season, and should, as the 
beauty of the flowers quickly becomes 
spoilt if placed in moist surroundings, be 
ut where the air is dry or can be kept so 
y turning on a little fire heat. Single 
and double - white Marguerites associate 
well with these Salvias, and greatly en¬ 
hance the display. As they pass out of 
bloom a convenient number of the best of 
the old plants should be partly cut back 
anil placed in a warm greenhouse for pro¬ 
pagating. 

Begonia Gloire de Lorraine. — This 
and the white form now coming into 
bloom should have a temperature ranging 
from 55 degs. to 58 degs., accompanied 
with a moderately dry atmosphere. A 
little artificial manure once a week pro¬ 
motes the production of flowers, and 
accentuates the colour. If the house is 
provided with ground ventilator®, by 
which means the flow of air admitted is 
warmed l>efoire it reaches the plants, they 
may l>e left partly open day and night, ad¬ 
mitting air at the apex in accordance with 
weather conditions. The plants, when 
tlie flowers are fully open, should be 
placed with other subjects in the show 
house or conservatory; but if a house is 
given up entirely to them they create a 
finer effect if kept there and arranged on 
a groundwork of Maiden-hair Ferns. 

Cyclamens. —The plants are now push¬ 
ing up their blooms apace, and should 
continue to be assisted with mild and oft- 
repeated doses of some artificial manure, 
sprinkling it on the surface of the soil 
when about to apply water. Water care¬ 
fully, tapping each pot beforehand to see 
if water is required, and keep the ashes 
on the beds and stages moist*to avert 
possible attacks of thrip, which quickly 
cripples the blooms. A temperature 
similar to that advised for Lorraine Be¬ 
gonias suits Cyclamens, and ventilate also 
on the same principle. Greater satisfac- 
faction is derived from the cultivation of 
Cyclamens if the plants can be kept in the 
house in which they have been grown and 
effectively arranged therein. 

Cinerarias. —The forwardest plants now 
showing bloom should be assarted with 
stimulants to assist in the development' of 
the flowers. The plants -should not be 
subjected to too great a degree of warmth, 
although a slight amount is beneficial, 
and wifi hasten the unfolding of the 
blooms. 

Primulas. —The different types of P. 
sinensis, also of P. stellata, P. oboonica, 
and P. malacoides should have a slightly 
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December 16 , 1917 


warmer and drier atmosphere than is 
necessary for Cinerarias, otherwise the 
blooms will damp off soon after they open. 
The same kind of manure recommended 
in the foregoing notes is also suitable if 
used with discretion. 

Bedding plants. —The soil in pots and 
boxes should now be kept on the dry side, 
admitting air on all favourable occasions. 
Keep dead leaves picked off, and cut back 
to sound parts any cuttings which have 
begnn to damp off. Old plants uiat were 
lifted and potted should be similarly 
treated. More tender subjects, such as 
Lobelias, Iresines, etc., should have just 
sufficient water to prevent the plants 
flagging, and be kept in a house where 
the temperature is a trifle warmer than 
that of an ordinary greenhouse. Admit 
air to pits and frames into which Violas, 
Pentstemons, Calceolarias, etc., have been 
pricked out in beds of prepared <soii, and 
remove dead leaves or any cuttings which 
may chance to damp off before those in 
their vicinity become affected. All of 
these, being fairly hardy, will take no 
harm if the frames and pits are closed at ' 
night should there be a few degrees of 
frost; but if there are indications of a 
severe frost it is best to cover the lights 
either with mats, bracken, or litter. 

Potatoes. —These, where stored in an 
outbuilding or a proper store, should on a 
wet day be turned over to see if they are 
keeping satisfactorily, also with a view to 
the removal of any tnat may be found in 
aO unsound condition. Even if none are 
found, the turning, if done with care, will 
be beneficial. Clamps outside should be 
examined on a dry day and the contents 
treated in the same way. ' If the tubers 
are found in a damp state a little powdery 
lime shaken over tnem will do good. 

Lettuces. —Plants set out at the foot of 
a south wall must be closely watched to 
•see that .slugs do not devour tivetm, 
scattering lime and fine ashes mixed 
together between them if they are giving 
trouble. Make good losses with plants 
drawn from the seed drills in the open. 
The plants in these should also be well 
looked after as they will come in useful 
for planting out in early spring. If the 
varieties are the Hardy Winter White and 
Bath Brown Cos, the plants will stand the 
rigours of win tea 1 with impunity. 

Dessert Cherries. —The pruning of these 
can be undertaken any time now. If the 
stopping of the spur wood on old trees 
and the surplus wood on younger ex¬ 
amples lias been properly attended to the 
pruning will consist in simply shortening 
any pieces of wood left of on undue length 
and trimming off the portions of the 
secondary growths or wood produced after 
the first stopping. Young shoots laid in 
for the making good of vacancies or the 
furnishing of the trees with branches, as 
well as for extension, should, whenever it 
is possible to do so, be left full length. 
In the event of shortening being neces¬ 
sary, .see tnat the wood is cut where there 
is a wood bud. As Cherries are apt to 
gum badly* on some soils, extra care 
should be bestowed on the training, see¬ 
ing that neither bark nor wood is bruised 
or injured, either by tying it too tightly 
or in the driving in of naiTs. All old ties 
should be examined, and renewed of found 
to be in danger of or actually cutting into 
the bark. Snreds which have became un¬ 
duly tight should for the same reason be 
replaced. Trees (which have made an 
undue amount of growth should liave their 
roots looked to, and a liberal quantity of 
calcareous matter added to the soil if it 
is at all deficient of lime. Pyramid and 
bush trees in the open shoulcf fee pruned 
on the same principle. 

Outdoor V Ines. —As they are liable to 
bleed profusely if pruning is delayed until 
the early months of the year, they should, 
where grown and for the reason stated, 
be attended to now, even if whatever 
training is required has to be deferred. 
The laterals snould fee spurred back to 
one bud on the^spurs, and .where young 
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wood is required to extend the rods or 
branches, either vertically or in a hori¬ 
zontal direction, see that it is shortened 
back to a bud wnere the wood is thoroughly 
ripened. A. W. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Wall trees. —Every advantage should 
be taken during mild weather to complete 
the pruning and training of wall trees. 
For Pears on walls three styles of train¬ 
ing are adopted—viz., cordons, fail- 
shaped, and horizontally-trained trees. I 
prefer the cordon, as, in addition to being 
easily trained, it is best calculated to 
furnish a wall. Cordons produce fruits of 
large size and excellent quality. In the 
case of strong, established trees, the 
pruning is a very simple operation. It is 
these trees, however, that very often are 
too lightly pruned. If owing to a too 
sparing use of the knife the spurs are 
allowed to project 6 inches or more from 
the main branches, much of the benefit 
which ought to be derived from the wall 
is lost. The fruit spurs ought to duster 
round the branches and be not more than 
3 inches from the wall. Trees furnished 
with long, ugly spurs should have these 
gradually sawn off to with,in an inch of 
the branches or else foreshortened to a 
back break much nearer the wall. In 
most instances this will cause a strong 
break of young shoots and fruit spurs; . 
and caTe should be taken to keep them j 
more within bounds in the future. If j 
the trees have been summer-pruned, spurs 
being left to a lengtn of about 2 inenes, 
the latter should now be reduced to 1 inch, 
or, in some instances where a goodly 
number of short spurs already exists, cut 
quite hard back. The spurs should be 
thinned out where too thick. 

Early Peaches. —The temperature in the 
earliest house, which was started about 
four weeks ago, will now be slightly 
raised, but no attempt must be made to 
force the trees at night, especially during 
cold, frosty weather. This is one of the 
greatest evils connected with the forcing 
of Peaches, and one which is, perhaps, re- 

X risible for more failures than anything 
Admit air liberally in the forenoon 
on fine days, but close the house before 
the sun has lost its power. Syringe the 
trees in the morning and at closing time 
during .sunny weather with slightly warm 
water. Keep the paths and the surface 
of the borders damp, as a dry atmosphere 
will quickly cause tne appearance of red- 
spider. At the same time, exoeasive 
moisture must be guarded against or the 
effects of this will probably be seen in an 
attack of mildew. The early vinery will 
now be started. A temperature of 
45 degs. to 50 degs. will be maintained at 
night until the Vines show signs of break¬ 
ing, when it will be raised 5 degs. All 
outside Vine borders have been given a 
mulch of rough stable manure to protect 
the roots from severe frosts. 

Show Pelargoniums have been trans¬ 
ferred to the pots in which they will 
flower—viz.j 6-inch. Only a moderate 
shift was given, as the plants do as well 
and look much better when the pots are 
comparatively small, provided they are 
given good soil. They are also more 
easily fed when the flowering time ap¬ 
proaches. The soil used was principally 
good fibrous loam, with which were mixed 
a small quantity of manuie from a spent 
Mushroom bed and some silver sand. 
The plants occupy a position near the glass 
in a light, airy house. The earliest batch 
of Freesias is showing the flower-spikes, 
and liquid-manure is afforded frequently. 
The plants have been neatly istaked, and 
are kept close to the glass in a tempera¬ 
ture of 55 degs. Successional batches 
are being brought forward in the same 
manner. 

French Beans will now be sown fre¬ 
quently to maintain a supply. Seven- 
inch pots are used for this sowing. They 
are filled to within 3 inches of the rim, 


leaving the remaining space for a top- 
dressing. The compost used consists of 
three parts good loam and one part 
manure from a spent Mushroom bed. 
Seven or eight seeds are placed in each 
pot. After tlie seeds have germinated, 
the seedlings are thinned to five plants 
in each pot. Until germination has taken 
place the pots are stood closely together 
near the not-water pipes; afterwards a 
light position near tne glass will be 
afforded them. A night temperature of 
65 degs, with plenty of atmospheric mois¬ 
ture, will be afforded the plants. The 
varieties I use for this early sowing are 
Carter’s Sunrise and Sutton’s Forcing. 

Hotbeds of leaves and fermenting 
stable manure will now be made up as 
opportunities occur for the forcing of 
such vegetables as Asparagus, Carrots, 
Radishes, etc. The leaves and manure 
are mixed together and turned over 
a few times to allow of the escape of 
rank steam. The beds will be made 
5 feet high at the back and 4 fret 
at the front to admit of their subsiding 
a couple of feet during the next two 
months. During this time it is necessary 
to frequently make up the linings to the 
top of the frames, both to keep out the 
cold and maintain the heat of the bed. 
The short manure and required quantity 
of soil are put on to the hotbed as soon 
as the frames are placed upon it. 

Rhubarb. — III order to obtain satisfac¬ 
tory results in forcing, the crowns must 
be rested prior to introducing them to 
heat. Some varieties lend themselves 
more readily to forcing than others, and 
these should be selected for the purpose. 
The roots must be carefully dug up wiui 
as large a ball of earth as possible and 
plaoed under a north wall for a time, after 
which they may be introduced to the de¬ 
sired heat. A dark corner of the Mush¬ 
room house is a suitable place to force 
Rhubarb. 

Tomatoes. —Plants raised from seed 
sown in October and put into small pots 
as soon as large enough to handle are now 
nice sturdy plants and ready for trans¬ 
ferring to 5-inch pots. The compost used 
for thus shift will consist of three parts 
good fibrous loam and one part leaf-soil, 
with the addition of coarse sand and a 
little lime rubble. The plants are placed 
on shelves near the glass in an ^atmo¬ 
spheric temperature of 50 degs. to 55 degs. 
at night. Ventilation is afforded on all 
favourable occasions. ^ Another sowing 
will now' be made to raise plants for fruit¬ 
ing in succession to this early batch. 

F. W. G. 


SCOTLAND. 

Hardy-flower borders. —The display, 

more prolonged than usual owing to the 
absence of frosts of any severity, is now 
almost over. In such a season cutting 
over is not necessary at Midi an early 
date, and I have gradually oome to the 
conclusion that mast of us, being desirous 
of tidiness, are apt to be in too great a 
hurry in cutting over the ripe and ripen¬ 
ing stems of herbaceous plants. Even at 
this late date the borders are not unin¬ 
teresting. The other day, in looking 
round, I, among other things, noticed a 
piece of Morin a longifolia, the blooms of 
w'hich were quite equal to those earlier in 
the season. Second crops of flower® were 
also observed on varieties of Chrysanthe¬ 
mum maximum, and several of the 
Helena ums were again in bloom. Asters 
of the Novi-Belgii and Novse-Angli® typre 
are yet [passably good, w’hile, for once in 
a w r ay, that fine sort A. Drummondi has 
been perfect. The colour of this Aster is 
almost exactly that of Plumbago capensis, 
but it is unfortunate that only in mild 
autumns such as this has been has it a 
chance of flowering. Should any removal 
or dividing of plants be decoded upon, the 
work can safely be carried out now. In 
the case of Phloxes and plants which 
quickly exhaust the soil, it is wise to cuJ- 
Original from 
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tivate the new station's deeply, and, if at 
all possible, to allow a good portion of 
manure. Great core is needful when 
Peeonies r quire removal. Should the 
roots be mutilated, it will be found that 
two or throe years must elapse before 
bloom is at all satisfactory, in replant¬ 
ing, let the new plants be taken from the / 
outsides of the old clumps, such pieces 
always being much more vigorous than 
those taken nearer the centre. 

Raspberries. —It was intended to plant 
a new break this year; but as it has been 
found impracticable to do so, the* older 
plantations have been taken in hand dur¬ 
ing the week. The old canes were cut out 
some time ago, and the stools were at the 
same time thinned out slightly. These 
were again gone over and the weaker 
growths removed, after which training 
was done. The old method of “ bowering ” 
is still adhered to, and certainly at tne 
present time it is an advisable method, 
a large quarter being handled much more 
quickly than when tying to wires is prac¬ 
tised. The copious rainfalls of autumn 
have, apparently, suited the canes, and, 
despite the absence of sun, they have 
ripened up well and are hard and nut- 
brown. No misgivings are, therefore, 
felt in leaving them in tneir present 
quarters for another season. After train¬ 
ing was completed, a good allowance of 
short, rich manure was given, and this 
was very lightly forked in, care being 
taken not to mutilate the mat of fibrous 
roots near the surface. Just when move¬ 
ment is noticed in spring a good dressing 
of a chemical manure will be given in 
order to help the canes along. This is 
com rosed of superphosphate of lime, bone- 
meal, sulphate of ammonia, and a very 
little salt. 

Gooseberries and Red Currants.— The 

pruning of these is being oontmued as op¬ 
portunity offers. After finishing pruning 
the quarters will be treated much in the 
same way as the Raspberry breaks above 
referred to. There is more dead wood 
among Goosel>enrias than is generally the 
case. 

Digging.— Couch Grass is a terrible 
pest when dt gets established in, for in¬ 
stance, a bed of Mint or of Horse Radish. 
A border of the former having become 
polluted (_mosrt likely through bought-in 
manure), it was during the week deeply 
trenched. Mint and Grass alike were 
buried, and the bottom soil brought to 
the surface and left in ais Tough a condi¬ 
tion as possible. In spring the surface 
will be forked over and stray roots of the 
weed picked out. Afterwards, a crop of 
something—Leeks, for example—which 
will permit of the regular use of the hoe 
will lie taken. By following this practice 
a long herb border was entirely cleared of 
Couch Grass, in a couple of seasons, and 
it still remains clean. 


Planting for the present year has 
almost ibeon completed. This has ljeen on 
a more limited scale than usual. Too 
much stress cannot lie laid on the ad¬ 
vantage derived from having the stations 
prepared well in advance. The labour of 
planting in itself is infinitesimal when 
everything is in readiness for the recep¬ 
tion of the trees. Also there is much less 
danger of damage being done to the roots 
when the trees arrive and are unpacked. 

Cyclamens and Primulas are never more 
useful than when they are in bloom round 
about the New Year, and it is merely a 
question of starting them early enough, 
as neither will stand forcing. If they are 
not now out of cold frames, they ought 
forthwith to be removed to a shelf in a 
warm house, where, with routine atten¬ 
tion, they will be available at the time 
indicated. 


Iris retioulata. —This Iris yet remains 
scarce and difficult to procure. Those who 
may have healthy and old-established 
colonies will find that I. reticulata makes 
a very useful wizter-flowerin plant for 
wl was*. Fbi rmm* in a 


5-incli pot are the general allowance, or, 
preferably, a shallow 5-inch pan. This 
plant, however, must have quite cool 
treatment, as it does not succeed wnen 
recourse is had to anything like forcing. 

8t0ve.—This house is at present bright 
alike with flower and foliage. The syringe 
at present may be laid aside, and the 
needful atmospheric moisture afforded by 
damping the stages and paths. Sucn 
Orchids as are now in bloom require plenty 
of water. Some subjects will be all the 
better for occasional supplies of liquid 
manure, such as Euphorbias, Podnsettias, 
and Each arts Lilies. Crotons and Dra¬ 
caenas, too, especially when grown in small 
pots, will be none the worse for a little 
stimulant now and then. Fire heat 
should at no time be excessive, and if an' 
eve lie kept upon the outside as well as 
the inside thermometer there will be no 
difficulty in keeping the required tempera¬ 
ture in plant houses. Inclement weather 
can be utilised in cleaning plants. Very 
fortunately, we are free from mealy-bug; 


but vigilance is never relaxed, ‘ and i 
ported plaints ' are quarantined befc 
gaining admission to the collection, 
destroy this pest nothing is more eff< 
tive than methylated spirit carefully s 
plied with a camel-hair brush, follow 
by a sponge over with lukewarm eoa 
water and a thorough syringing. Pen 
veranoe, even in the case or mealy-bi 
will in time effect a clearance. 

Peaches under glass _AH the lea\ 

haying now fallen, Peaches and N< 
tarines under glass can be taken in har 
When other work presses, and early fo; 
mg is not imperative, the washing a 
cleaning of the tree® and houses may pi 
fitably be done by degrees during w 
weather. If no pests have been 
evidence during the past season, a wa 
over with tepid soapy water may suffic 
but it is always safer to be thorough, a 
if a little Gishurst compound be add< 
it will perhaps prevent heartburning at 
later date. — W. MoGuffog. 
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R ot s Society’s Selections, 
fe me— ly Stmm rmotmd ; hard am whipcord. 

Exhibition Rosos 


M beet u4 mart popular 
vmm for caamal p ur po s e s . 

LK22L 15/6 °asr 

Caroline Testout (htLsal.pk. M. 
Ea.riofWarwlck(ht),jaLrow lQd. 
Beorlato (ht), scarlet - • lOd. 

Ethel M&loolm (ht),lvory w. 104. 
Frau Karl Druschkt(bp),w. lOd. 
GeorgeDlckson(ht),deep or. ltd. 
O. C. Waud(ht),orange tot. 104. 
Gen. McArthur(ht), scarlet lOd. 
Gua Orunerwald (ht).carm. lOd. 
La Franoe (ht). row « • Od. 

La Tosca (ht), salmon flash lOd. 
Lady Plrrla (lit), aprioot - lOd. 
Lady Ashtown(ht),deep pk. Od. 
Mme.A.Chatenay(ht),sal.pk. Od. 
Mme.C Lutaud(ht),yel.row 1/- 
Mme. Ed. Herr lot, prawn red lOd, 
Mmo.Ju)eaGrolez(ht),sll.row Od. 
Mme.MelanieSoupert(ht),y. lOd. 
Mme.Ravary(ht),orange yel. Od. 
Mme.Sogond Webar(ht),wl. lOd. 
Opholla (ht), flash pink - lOd. 
Phariaaer (ht), rosy white - 104. 
Rayon d’Of (ab), yellow - 1/- 
Rlchmond (ht). eoarlet • lOd. 

Fragrant Roses 

SELECTION “ D.’’ 

18 chomn chiefly for their 
abundant delicious scent. 
Colouring "flQ Carriage 
gorgeous. l/v paid. 
Alfred Colomb (hp), red - 84. 
Dupuy Jamaln (hp). oerlw 8d. 
Earlof Gosford(ht),crimeon lQd. 
George Dlckson(bt),vel.cri. lOd. 
GeneralJaoqueminot(hp),or. Od. 
Gen.MoArthur(ht) f crimeon Od. 
Juliet (hb),old gold and red lOd. 
La France (ht). rose - - 9d. 

Lady Alice Stanley(ht),p!nk Od. 
lime. Ed. Herrlot (per),red lOd. 
Mrs.JohnLalng(hp),rosy pk. 8d. 
(Jlrioh Brunner (hp).oher.red 84. 

Buttonhole Roses 

SELECTION “F.” 

18 charmingly ooleured and 
daintily formed in bud. 

Last well q /o Carriage 

when out. O/ D paid. 

Harry Kirk (t). yellow - 104. 
Lady Hillingdon (t),aprbyel lOd. 
I.adyRoberts(t).reddtshaprl. lOd. 
Liberty (t). velvety orlmson Od. 
Mme.A.Chatenay(ht),sal.pk. Od. 
Mme. Jean Dupuy (ht),row lOd. 
Melody (ht), saffron yel Sow 1/- 
Mrs. A. Ward (ht), yellow lOd. 
Mr*. G. Shawyer Git), pink lOd. 
Mrs. H. StevenB (t), white lOd. 
Richmond (ht), scarlet - lOd. 
Sunburst (ht),cadmium yel. lOd. 

HARDY FRUIT 

"FaletafT” Srleciloe. 
Best Sorts. “ 

1 Brantey** Apple, cooker. 

1 Lord Suffleld Apple. « ’ 

1 Junei Grieve Appto, d 
1 Cox’s Orange PippTa. dessert 
1 Louise Bonne Peer, cook or eat 
1 The Czar Pluin, cook or set 
1 Victoria Plum, cook or set 
1 Morel In Cherry, cooker. 

] Loganberry, for tarts or Jem. 

4 Boskoop Giant Black Gar 
4 Whinham’i Gooseberry. 

19 Superlative Raspberry, best 

All are very frae-l- 1 — w " 

thrifty ■ 


• Purpo—o Roses 

oucssoar -k.- 


For lllastratione In Colmar 
and descriptions see Catalogue No. M, 

Issued last season. A hw spare o ep i se 


6/6 


Carriage 

paid. 


n_ 

tor general i 
Do well 
everywhere. 

Betty (ht), oo.. . 

CarollneTestout (ht),saJ .pink Od. 
Ft8herHoImes(fap),crl.sear. 84. 
F. K. Druaohki (hp), white lOd. 
H. E. Richardson (ht).orlm. lOd. 
Hugh Dickson (hp).crlmeon Od. 
Lady Ashtown(hp),deep pk. Od. 
Lyons Row (ht)^hrlmp pk. lOd. 
Mme.A.Ch4tenay(ht),sal.pk. Od. 
Mme. Ed Herrlot. red - 104. 
Hme.Ravary(ht),orange yel. Od. 
Mrs. J. Laing (hp),row pink 84. 

Gold Medal Roses 

SELECTION “ L.” 

12 newer sorts, nil gold 
medallists but two. 

Creme de q / Carriage 

la creme. 57/ “ paid. 

British Queen(ht).snowyw. lOd. 
Dchs. of Wellington, yellow 1/- 
GeorgeDickaon(bt),deepcrl. lOd. 
G. C. Waud(ht),orange v«r. lOd. 
LadyPlrrie(ht),coppery-sal. lOd. 
Leslie Holland (ht),vermilion lOd. 
Mabel Drew (ht). oream - 104. 
Mme.K.Herrlot (per.)pr.red lOd. 
M.de 8inety(ht),gold bronte 1 /- 
Mrs. A. Carnegie (ht), white lOd. 
Rayon d’Or (per.), golden - If-. 
Wlllowmere (per.).eoral pk. NHL 

Climbers, Ramblers 

SELECTION "8." 

0 roses suitable for trellis, 
pillars, arches, pergolas, ate. 

All very AJQ Carriage 

vigorous. “/ 57 paid. 

Alberic Barbler(W.),ysllow lid. 
America nPillar(cl.,P.),plnk Ud. 
Blush Rambler(H.,P.),biush lid. 
Dorothy Perkins (W.), pink Ud. 
Ezcalea (W), brfl. scarlet • Ud. 
Hiawatha (oL.P.), orlm.wh. Ud. 


pSEDDlMC^PLANTr 

(Ex. strong transplanted 
bushy.) Doe. 100 

Wallfiowen, red - lOd. 6/- 
„ „ V*Qovo 10d. 5f- 

Forget-me-uot.blue If - «/- 
Canterbury Belie in 
sep.eoiaurs, white, 
roee, blue or mixtd ltd 0/0 
Icelan4J > oppU»,mxd.t/6 15/- 
Poljfanthiu, mxd. - I/O 15/- 
Sm*t WtttUmu: 
PinkBeautyHybrl&tl/S tf- 
Golden Alyeeum - I/O 16/- 
Hardy AurUulat - $/- tOf- 
PurpltAubrieUa.pottlf- SO/ • 
Silvery RookfoOt - 5/- 50/- 
Graecian Violet - 5/- 50/- 

hardyIflowerS 

Oentinucue £5/ Gsrrieae 

dlepley. D/ ” paid. 

Alkanet, blue . Lapin, yellow. 
M*nuut Daley. UL : Iris, rich hlusb 
Marguerite, white Pyrattorum, lift. 
Larkspur, violet. Pleabaaa, mauve 
M*mae Daley, me. Hybrid, Cmbina. 
Dneton’s-hewl. car. Pink Knot weed. 

” * Avene, acarlet 

Catmint, lavender 
Blue Bellflower. 
Blue Flax. 

Golden Marguerite 
Mimulna. scarlet 
Jacob’* ladder 
Speedwell, blue. 
Double Pyrethium 


M’mas Daley, pk. 
Red Elecampane. 
Scarlet Campion. 
Bine Lupin. 
WhiU Bellflower. 
Poppy, Pink. 
WhiU Lupin 
•ypsophlle. 


SELECTION “ B.” 

M speeWhy-eWaotod vurttttM. 

P r srxLw. i5/6 °var 

Avoea fht). crimson eoarlet 1ML 
BeesieBrown(ht),ereamyw, Iflfl. 
British Queen (ht), while • Iflfl. 
Chan. Lefebvre(hp),criinso» flfl. 
Coronation (hp). flesh pink Od. 
Dean Hole (ht), silvery row lfld. 
Earlof Gosford(ht),dk.erim. VkL 
Ethel Malcolm (ht).lvory w. Ud. 
Gl.deC.Gulndlaseau(hp),ver. Od. 
GeorgeDickson(ht),vel.orim. lfld. 
Hugh Dlck«qn(hp), crimson fld. 
J. B. Clark* (htt, ortmeon - lOd. 
Jonkheer JX.Mbek(ht)^ar. lfld. 
Leslie Holland (ht)^oar.crL l&d. 
Mabel Drew(ht).oaaary yel. lOd. 
LyonsRow (ht) ,gh r imp gink lOd. 
Mrs. a West(ht). shell pink lOd. 
Mildred Grant(ht),tlnted w. lfld. 
Mrs. A my Hamm ond(ht)^p. lOd. 
Mrs. AndrewCarQegie(ht),w. lfld. 
Mrs.JohnLalng(hp). rosypk. Od. 
Mrs. J. H. Welch (ht). pink lfld. 
Mrs.Roowveit(ht),pale flesh 10(L 
UiriehBrunner(hp).cber.red Od. 

Town Roses 

SELECTION “ E." 

18 sorts proved suitable for 
growing in smoke. 

Immensely "j /Q Carriage 
■ucoessful. f / 57 paw. 
CaroUneTeetout(ht),sal.plnk 04. 
Dr.O’Donol Browne(bt).car. I0d. 
P. K. Druachkl (hp), white Iflfl. 
George Dickson (bt). crlm. 104. 
GustnveGrunerwald(ht),cnr.lOd. 
J. B. Clark (ht),deep scarlet lfld. 
La Tosco (bt),silvery pink • lOd. 
Mme. Ed. Herriot(per),red 10<L 
Mme.Ravarv(ht),orange yel. Od. 
MrtJobnLalng(hp),roae pk. Od. 
Mme. Isaac Pereire (b). car. Od. 
Ulrich Brunner(hp),chor.red Od. 

Dwarf Bedding Roses 

SELECTION “I." 

18 pereetual, fr-e-flowering 
sorts, of busliy habit: 
Surprisingly o id Carriage 

effective. 0/0 paid. 
A.R.Goodwin(per.),sol.plnk lOd. 
Betty (ht), coppery rose - lOd. 
Dchs. of Wellington, saffron 1/- 
Ecarlate (ht). scarlet red - lOd. 
BarlofWarwiok(ht),sal.row lfld. 
G. C. Waud(ht),orange ver. lOd. 
LadyPtrrie(ht).apriootpink lOd. 
Mme. Ed. Herrlot. red * lOd. 
Molly S. Crawford (t),white lOd. 
Mre.A.Ward(bt) 1 Indlnn yel. lOd. 
Rayon d’Or (hb).orange cad. 1/- 
Blohmond (ht), scarlet • lOd. 

HARDY SHRUBS 
“Hey Presto* aeleellon 
•niUbfe towns’ dl Cbrriege 
■mall gardens. U/ * Paid. 
Purple Speadwull, a vergrean. 

Doable Gene, yellow. 

Sea Tamariak. soft pink. 

Bplzwa. Anthony Waterar, red. 

Spanish Broom, fragrant, yellow. 
Graham’s Bags Tree, crimson. 

Golden Broom, rich yellow. 

Crimson Flowering Currant. 
FtpUnthus. new. from China. 

Giant Mock Orange, white. 

Starry Daisy Bush, whlU- 
Lavender. true fragrant sort. 

Hardy Scotch Fuchsia, red. 

Golden Porsythla. very choice. 

May Broom, very pretty. 


JJttrr. LIVERPOOL 


AB.C. of Roso Culture, 2d. 
Booklet of 3* payee ; tells you all yot 
are Iflpily to weh tl o know a bout r o a ea 

- 1 *"" 1 Illin1 ’ 
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ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

December 4th, 1917. 

The last meeting of the year, held on the 
above date, was also one of the smallest 
of recent times, for which, probably, the 
severe weather of the moment was in 
some degree responsible. The chief 
things shown were Orchids, Carnations, 
and fruit, the groups of the two first- 
named being above the average. Several 
novelties gained recognition. 

ORCHIDS. 

The outstanding exhibit of these was 
the magnificent group from Messrs. Arm¬ 
strong and Brown, to which the rare 
award of a Williams’ Memorial Medal 
was given. Its main feature was a series 
of some thirty well-flowered specimens of 
Cattleya 'Maggie Raphael alba (white 
petals and purplish- crimson lip), a pair 
of the best of them.being the varieties 
Dreadnought and splcndens. In addi¬ 
tion, the gold and chestnut-scarlet Lselio- 
Cattleya Buttercup was of conspicuous 
beauty, the sharp colour contrast telling 
well. Other notable items were Cattleya 
O’Brieniana alba (very chaste, white), 
C. Freya (rose and crimson), and the 
fine array of Odontoglossums interspersed 
throughout the group. Of Cypripediums, 
there was a considerable number, the 
whole constituting a varied and interest¬ 
ing display. Soph ro-Catt Leya Faboris 
(C. Fabia x S.-C. Doris) was one of the 
notable novelties of the occasion. The 
broad, waved petals were a marked fea¬ 
ture, the sepals coloured a rich uniform 
golden, the lip of a ruby-red tone. It 
was shown by Mr. J. E. Shill, The Dell 
Gardens, Englefield Green, and gained an 
Award of Merit. Another good novelty, 
gaining a like award, was Cypripedium 
Insigne Louis Sander, conspicuous among 
all by reason of its handsome dorsal petal 
broadly bordered white and heavily 
chequered with brow ? n markings. It 
came from Messrs. Sander and Sons, as 
did C. Leeanum Gratrixi® (with a hand¬ 
some, nearly all white back petal), C. 
Corsair (rosy), and C. Nubia variety 
(which has a brown-crimson Ijp and 
white peach-suffused dorsal petal). In 
Messrs. Charlesworth’s collection the 
orange and crimson La?lio-Cattleya 
Cappel was of outstanding merit, the 
white pink-suffused Brasso - Cattleya 
Rutherfordi and Soph ro-Ladlo-Catt leva 
Isabella (rosy-pink sepals and velvet- 
crimson lip) being also good. Sophro- 
Cattleya Doris and Ladio-Cattleya Alex 
were the best of those staged by Messrs. 
Stuart Low and Co. 

CARNATIONS. 

Two capital groups of these were set up, 
and each contained novelties. That from 
Messrs. Allwood Brothers had a fine 
centre of the new yellow-ground fancy 
Mrs. Marian Wilson. The flower is of 
handsome proportions, the ground colour 
good, the scarlet markings well defined. 
It is the best of its race in the perpetual- 
flowering section we have seen. It gained 
an Award of Merit. Salmon Enchantress, 
Enchantress Supreme, White Enchantress, 
May Day, and Bishton Wonder were also 
excellent. Brightness and freshness 
characterised the group throughout. The 
other Carnation group was from Messrs. 
Stuart Low and Oo., the novelties being 
Mrs. Edward Douty (a fragrant sort, of 
crimson-scarlet colour) and Winter Glow 
(scarlet-cerise 'in colour, and possessing 
a rich Clove fragrance). Each gained an 
Award of Merit, that last-named being 
the award of the Perpetual-flowering Car¬ 
nation Society, whose committee was ad¬ 
judicating upon new varieties at the same 
meeting. Messrs. Low also showed their 
recent novelty "Red EnsigiJ An splendid 
Digitized by LO QIC 


form. Among reds"it Is quite distinct.' 
Saffron (self yellow) and Czarina (helio¬ 
trope, fancy) were others of merit and 
distinction. 

FRUIT. 

Only two collections of fruit were 
staged, both of considerable extent. The 
finer produce and the more extensive 
assortment was that of forty dishes of 
Apples and Pears from Colonel W. N. 
Davis, Salt Hill House, Slough (gardener, 
Mr. W. R. Poullock). In this Newtoto 
Wonder (particularly good). Winter 
Codlin, Blenheim Orange, Chas. Ross, 
Warner’s King, Lord Derby, and Peas- 
good’s Nonsuch were the best cooking 
sorts, while Brownlee’s Russet, Christ¬ 
mas Pearmain, Adams’ Pearmain, Orange 
Pippin, Egremont Russet, Cox’s Orange 
Pippin, and Ribston Pippin were the lead¬ 
ing dessert sorts. Pears Olivier de Serres, 
Bcurrg de Jonghe, and Doyenne du 
Cornice were good. The other fruit ex¬ 
hibit was staged by Mr. W. Heath, gar¬ 
dener to Sir Daniel Gooch, Bart., Hy¬ 
lands, Chehn,sft>rd. Large dishes— 
basket groups, indeed—were shown for 
the most part, though the produce lacked 
the general good quality of that first- 
named. Bramley’s Seedling. Bess Pool, 
Cox’s Orange Pippin, Bismarck, Couft 
I’endu Plat, King of the Pippins, and 
Peasgood’s Nonsuch were the better ex¬ 
amples. Thirty-two dishes were staged. 

A complete list of the certificated plants 
and medals for groups will be found in 
our advertisement pages. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

PX.AMT8 AMD FLOWERS. 

Leaf-spot on Carnations (IF. A. T .).— 
Your Carnations have been attacked by 
the leaf-spot fungus (Septoria Dianthi). 
Pull up and burn any of the plants that 
are hadlv affected to prevent the spread 
of the disease. Spray the others with 
Bordeaux mixture made by dissolving 
| lb. of carbonate of copper in a little warm 
water. Slake \ lb. of fresh burnt lime in 
enough water to make it as thick a.s cream, 
then strain through canvas into the copper 
solution. Add 5 gallons of water, mix it 
thoroughly, and keep it well stirred when 
spraying the plants. 

Agathsa eeriest Is (Blue Marguerite) 

(B. T .).—No particular season of the year 
can be assigned for the blooming of this 
pretty blue-floweTed composite. Planted 
out-of-doors at the same time as the 
various bedding plants it will flower 
throughout the summer; whereas, if 
struck in the spring or early summer, con¬ 
fined altogether in pots, and grown in the 
open air in a position fully exposed to the 
sun, it will, if stopped freelv during its 
earlier stages, form neat little bushes, 
which by the end of the summer are 
bristling with flower-buds, and when taken 
into a greenlrbuse will maintain a succes¬ 
sion of bloom for a long time. The pretty 
blue flowers are very useful for cutting, 
their straight, wiry stems being a great 
point in their favour. 

Schlzostylis coccinea (P . F.).—This is a 
handsome bulbous plant, with the habit of 
the Gladiolus, and is from 2 feet to 3 feet 
high. The flowers, which are produced 
late in autumn, are of a bright crimson, 
and resemble in form those of Tritonia 
aurea. They are borne in a one-sided 
spike, opening from below upwards. 
The plant is very useful, and should be 
grown in quantity wherever cut flowers 
are in request during the winter months. 
It is perfectly hardy, and will flower out- 
of-doors in a mild autumn ; but to see it at 
its best it should have some protection 
from inclement weather. If, when 
planted close to a wall or fence, some 
temporary protection from severe frost 
can be given, a good row will yield a larfre 
quantity of spikes for cutting. A well- 


drained soil qf sandy peat and loam suits 
it best. Where, however, it fails in the 
open, grow it in pots in the greenhouse. 

FRUIT. 

Plums and Pears for a north wall (R. A 7 .). 

—You should not plant Pears on a north 
wall—not that the trees do not bear fruit 
in that position, hut the fruit would lie 
flavourless. Most sorts of Plums do well 
in a north aspect. You may plant with 
safety Coe’s Golden Drop, Victoria, and 
Rivers’ Early Prolific. In the place of 
Pears, you may plant Morel lo Cherries, 
and such free-bearing Apples as Lord 
Suffield and Lord Grosvenor. Red Cur¬ 
rants also fruit freely on a wall in such 
an aspect, and if three cxr four branches 
from a stem are trained vertically, they 
will reach to a good height. 

MAXES or FX.AMTB AMD FRUITS. 

Names of fruits. — Miss Wootton.— 
Apples: 1, Norfolk Bearer; 2, Prince of 
Wales (not quite certain) ; 3, Probably 
Oakley Grove Prmin, a late-keeping cook¬ 
ing Apple.- B. J. II. —Apples: 1, 

Adam’s Pearmain; 2, Stone’s Apple; 3, 
King of the Pippins; 4, Waltham Abbey 

Seedling.- J. F. W. —Pears: 1, Beurre 

Bose; 2, Olivier des Serres; 3, Josephine 

de Malines ; 4, Marie Louise. - A. Mon- 

son .— Pear: Nouvelle Fulvie, the Jar crest 
fruit; while one of the other two is Glou 
Morceau, which has shrivelled owing to 
its having been gathered too early; the 
other we do not recognise. Evidently 
several varieties have been worked on the 
one tree. Fish. —Apples: 1, Blen¬ 
heim Orange; 2, Fearn’s Pippin. Pears: 

3 and 4, Specimens insufficient.- J. B. 

—Apples: 1, Cox’s Orange; 2. Lane’s 
Prince Albert; 3, Annie Elizabeth: 4. 
Cox’s Pomona.- J. Stephens .—Apples: 

1, Mere de Menage; 2, French Crab; 3, 
Northern Greening; 4, Warner’s King. 
- S. Davis .— Pears: 1, Beurre Ranee; 

2, Glou Morceau; 3, Beurre Diel. Apple: 

4, Ribston.- C. B. —Apples: 1. Bed or 

Winter Hawthornden; 2, Norfolk Beau- 

fin; 3, Wellington; 4, Golden Noble.- 

P. W. G. F .—Pears: 1, May be Jersey 
Gratioli, so far as we can say from the 
semi-decaved fruits you send us: 2, 
Beurre Diel; 3, Passe Crassane; 4, Quite 
impossible to name. Your trees, if one 
may judge from the Pears you send for 
name, are evidently in a very poor con¬ 
dition ; and it would, we think, be well 
that you should have some advice as to 
their treatment. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

J. Perxet-Ducher, Venissieux-les- 
Lyon (Rhone, France). — Supplement to 
Bose. Catalogue , 1916-1917. 

Mons. L. Ferard, 20-22, Rue de la 
Pepiniere, Paris.— Catalogue of Bulbs. 
Strawberries, etc. 

Sluis et Groot, Enkhuizen, Holland — 
Crop Be port. 

The Egyptian Goose.—I am very much 
obliged to “ E. T. B.,” who has furnished 
such full and interesting details re this 
bird on page 650. Will he further oblige 
by informing me whether it would be safe 
to run these geese amongst low-stemmed 
fruit-trees; also if he knows where any 
might lie had in the spring, and their ap¬ 
proximate price? The object is to get 
some small animal to eat the Grass with¬ 
out hurting the trees or fruit. The ordi¬ 
nary goose is too destructive.— * > 
Farmer. __ 

Making briquettes. —In answer to your 
query, December 8th, page 662, how to 
use up small coal, I should advise the dust 
being well clamped with a solution of salt¬ 
petre (a teaspoonful to a pint of water . 
and the fire well banked up at the hack 
with this. It must not lie stirred few two 
or three hours, when the dust will nave 
become a solid cake, and if broken up 
makes a beautiful, bright fire. L h ave 
used a solution of saltpetre to all coats 
since the war started, and find it a great 
economy] —H. A.| Nv-, 
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RAMONDIA AND DROUGHT. 

I have recently discovered a very curious 
thing about Ramondia pyrenaica. 
Although it naturally enjoys a shady, 
moist position, it is yet able to stand a 
considerable amount of drought. A 
couple of years ago I wanted to grow 
some Rainondias in a cool greenhouse, 
and thought that a very good way would 
be to use one of those special flower-pots 
which are made for Orchids, with round 
holes, an inch in diameter, all round the 
sides. I, therefore, planted five or six 
young Ramondias in the side holes of 
such a pot, and one plant on the top in 
the ordinary way. For soil I used turfy 
loam, peat, and a few lumps of old mor¬ 
tar rubble. The young Ramondias soon 
took hold, and spread healthy leaves flat 
on the sides of the pot, and in the sum¬ 
mer I Was beginning to feel quite proud 
of the result of my experiment. Then, 
from the end of last July till the end of 
October I had to be away from home, and 
the greenhouse had to be left to the care 
of an ancient factotum. On my return, I 
found that he had really done very well, 
and quite a number of plants were still 
alive in the greenhouse. My specimen 
Ramondia had not been watered since I 
left, and when I lifted the pot it was as 
light as a feather, and, all the plants had 
quite shrivelled up. I pulled at one of 
the leaves, expecting it to snap off dry 
and crisp. To my surprise, it was of the 
consistency of flabby rubber. I pulled, 
and the stalk gave and stretched, like a 
worn-out garter. It pulled out to four 
or five times its shrivelled length, and 
there it remained. I pulled out manv 
leaves, which remained long and limp*. 
The leaves could, I found, be pulled later¬ 
ally, and made as broad as when green 
and fresh. As a forlorn hope, I stood the 
pot, entirely submerged, in a bucket of 
water. Three days later all the plants 
had recovered. The leaves had resumed 
their normal size and greenness and 
plumpness, also their firmness. 

This recovery of a moisture-loving plant 
after severe drought strikes me as very 
curious. A plant tvhich in Nature ha^ to 
withstand long dry j>eriods, one might ex¬ 
pect to recover after a more than usually 
protracted drought, even if it had become 
abnormally flabby and shrivelled. 

I do not know that the experience 1 
have related will be of any practical value 
to gardeners. It merely strikes me as a 
very curious fact, and so perhaps worth 
recording. Clarence Elliott. 

Stevenage. 


motes of the week. 

Dlanthus Miss Gladys Cranfield.— This 
new Pink has fully established the repu¬ 
tation accorded it two years ago. It is of 
robust habit, and the flowers are borne 
on strong, upright stems, some 8 inches 
to 10 inches high. These blooms are 
single, fringed, very large, and of a beau¬ 
tiful soft rosy-pink, set off with a bold 
and well-defined, rich-crimson centre, 
while the fragrance Is delicious. The 
variety appears to be a good doer, a pro¬ 
fuse bloomer, and is first-rate for cut¬ 
ting. —A. T. Johnson. 

The 

tosa).—This is’ a veryeloswrroW- 


ing plant, with its deep green, soft, ferny 
foliage, and flat heads of deep-yellow 
flowers; but I find it suffers very much 
in the winter, especially, I think, from 
wet, Last winter killed it nearly all off 
in my garden, and only a little bit sur¬ 
vived. It seems to need very gritty soil; 
but I think it is a hungry plant, too, and 
needs constant top-dressing. It is a great 
favourite of mine, and I should be glad 
of any hints as to its culture from those 
who are more successful with it than I 
have been.—O. C. 

Anemone alpine.— 1 This seems to take 
some time' to get thoroughly established 
to bloom. This is perhaps because the 
roots one buys are often more or less 
mutilated, and it would probably be more 
satisfactory to raise it from seed. The 
seed, however, often does not germinate 
well unless sown as soon as ripe, as is the 
case with so many Alpines. This species, 
however, is so lovely that it is worth tak¬ 
ing some trouble with. It flowered well 
in my London garden this year, grown in 
very deep soil composed of old decayed 
turf, crushed brick, and loam, on a sunny 
place in the rock garden.—N. L. 

The Jalap-plant (Exogonium Purga).— 
This passed through last winter without 
harm. Growing on a high wall facing 
south-east it seems to be quite happy. 
The plant has been in flower continuously 
since September, and to-day (December 
3th) has over 120 fully-expanded blooms. 
These, standing well out from the foliage, 
are conspicuous, beautiful in colour and 
in form. The colour is its own—ruby, 
lerhaps, conveys it, but not quite; there 
are pink and purple. The plant has made 
a root above ground the size of a large 
Turnip; and this will need the protection 
of dead leaves as soon as frost comes.— 
Kenneth McDouall, Wigtownshire » Scot¬ 
land. 

The Milkwort (Polygala Chamaebuxus 
purpurea).—There appear to be two forms 
of this attractive Milkwort, the one being 
stiff and sub-shrubby, with round, shin¬ 
ing, Box-like leaves, the other with finer 
stems and leaves of a more trailing habit. 
Both are in flower now—indeed, they are 
seldom out of bloom-^and while the 
flowers of the former are the larger, they 
have the same bright-purple “ wings ” 
and conspicuous yellow centres. The 
Box-leaved kind especially appears to 
thrive anywhere; but, as a rule, the 
species delights In ha If-shade and a peaty, 
but well-drained soil. P. lutea, I believe 
an American plant, Is now making its way 
from comparative scarcity Into most rock 
gardens, and a very lovely plant It is.— 

A. T. Johnson. 

Crocus asturlous.— This, one of the 

earliest of this family to flower in the 
autumn, is a desirable species, with its 
pretty, purplish-blue flowers. It is much 
sturdier and stands wet, wind, and frost 
much better than some of the other early 
autumn varieties, such as C. zonatus, 
which is very weak at the base of the 
stem, even when it comes up through a 
dwarf undergrowth, the least wind or 
frost flopping it over. C. speciosus is 
better in this respect, but it does not 
stand so well in my experience as C. 
asturicus. This is a desideratum in 
species planted in a rock garden which 
is necessarily somewhat exposed to wind 


and weather, such as prevails in the 
autumn and spring, at any rate, In this 
part of the country.—T. A. L., Middles¬ 
brough. 

Birds and berries.— In “ Notes of the 
Week ” in your December 8th issue thefe 
is a paragraph headed “ Birds and 
Berries,” by W. McG., that I cannot let 
pass without a protest. Since we grudge 
birds their share of edible fruits, which 
they are entitled to in return for the help 
they render to the gardener by destroying 
insect pests, surely we need not also 
grudge them the Holly berries, which are 
one of their winter foods, supplied by 
Nature. It Is of more importance that the 
missel thrushes should be fed than that 
we should have the berries to look at. I 
cannot see that being migratory is any¬ 
thing against the missel thrush, and when 
it comes it simply takes the place of some 
other bird that has left us. It is a puzzle 
to me that gardeners seem to regard their 
best friends as deadly enemies and grudge 
them a fair share of the fruits and berries 
that they help to cultivate. Surely every¬ 
one has noticed the plague of caterpillars 
this summer after the hard winter during 
which thousands of birds died of starva¬ 
tion.— Edward T. Bolton. 

Vltls pulchra.— This Vine was distri¬ 
buted a few years ago under the name of 
Vit.is flexuosa major, and it was referred 
to under that, name, with a mention of the 
correct name, in Gardening for December 
1st. Mr. Rehder, of the Arnold Arbore¬ 
tum, is responsible for the name of V. 
pulchra, and the plant appears to be suffi¬ 
ciently distinct from V. flexuosa to war¬ 
rant specific rank. It is a Chinese 
species, and was Introduced to this 
country a few years ago together with 
several other Vines from the same region. 
The Illustration accompanying the refer¬ 
ence above mentioned gives a good idea 
of its decorative qualities when allowed 
to grow freely. It is of vigorous habit, 
with three-lobed leaves, each sometimes 
ns much as 8 inches or 9 inches across, 
which are glossy green above and woolly 
beneath. Before falling in autumn they 
turn to rich red, crimson, and purple 
hues. The inflorescences are small, ami 
the fruits are said to be black. It is quite 
hardy, and gives excellent results in an 
open position in good loamy soil.—D. 

Lychnis Visoaria splendens fl.-pl.— Mr. 
Clarence Elliott will find many agree with 
him in his appreciation of this* Catchfly. 

It Is good In every way in the estimation 
of all who do not possess an antipathy for 
a magenta shade. Any kind of soil ap¬ 
pears to suit the plant. It is a lover of 
sun (and the slugs love it), a most pro¬ 
fuse and unfailing bloomer, and, as Mr. 
.Elliott says, one whose colour is admir¬ 
ably suited for use in artificial light.— 

A. T. J. 

-I am glad to see Mr. Clarence 

Elliott’s note on Lychnis Viscaria splen¬ 
dens plena. As he remarks, it would 
make a good edging plant, but it is rarely 
seen In any quantity nowadays. It can. 
however, be increased quickly by cut¬ 
tings, and if a little top-dressing is ap¬ 
plied in spring it emits roots into this, 
and the portions, if detached, grow 
readily. It is quite a good border or 
rock-garden plant*. Its oqe drawback is 
that in exposed places it requires sup- 
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A patch of winter colour.— There is an 
Islet here on the River Barrow, the 
greater part of which Is covered with Red 
Dogwood, a handsome shrub, with its 
white flowers in spring, autumn tints, 
and crimson branches all winter. Some 
wiseacre recommended me to cut this 
down in spring, so I tried this experiment 
on a smaller islet, with the result that I 
had to wait some years before the shrubs 
recovered their beauty. In front of the 
Dogwood iis massed a number of Willows. 
Among these are a few Bambusa Metake, 
These Willows, which face the windows 
of my house, are cut down to the ground 
yearly, the young growth giving a bril¬ 
liant colour in winter. The whole island 
is often submerged,, but the Bamboos, 
which have been there several years, are 
quite healthy. In this gloomy season it 
Is an advantage to have a bright patch 
of colour. The islet is about 20 yards 
long and from 7 yards to 8 yards broad.— 
J. H. W. Thomas, Belmont, Carlow. 

The Venetian Sumaoh (Rhus Cotinus). 
—Amongst the various species of Rhus, 
this is very distinct by reason of its bush 
habit, rounded leaves, and large, feathery 
inflorescences. It is a native of middle 
and southern Europe, and is of consider¬ 
able economic importance, for it is rich in 
tannin. In the British Isles, however, it 
is only grown as a decorative plant. 
Mature specimens may be 10 feet or 
12 feet high, and as far through. The 
flowers are not conspicuous in themselves; 
but the thread-like flower-stalks form 
large, much-branched panicles, often over 
0 inches high, and as far through. It is 
these thread-like stalks that give interest 
to the plant, and several common names 
have originated from them, such as 
Smoke Plant, Burning Bush, and Wig- 
tree. After the fall of the flowers the 
panicles improve in appearance, and re¬ 
main in good condition until after the 
seed has ripened and fallen. There is a 
variety — atropurpurea — with purplish- 
green leaves that is an improvement on 
the type both in foliage and inflorescences. 
Only one other Rhus can be confused with 
R. Cotinus, that being the N. American 
R. eotinoides. The last-named plant, 
when growing in poor soil, often colour's 
very brilliantly in autumn; but its in¬ 
florescences are less conspicuous than arc 
those of the Venetian Sumach. R. Cotinus 
also colours in autumn ; but the leaves 
are yellow, not scarlet or orange-scarlet 
as in R. eotinoides.—D. 

Crass of Parnassus (Pamassia palus- 
tris). — When in Wensleydale, North 
Yorks, in early September this year, I 
saw this beautiful native in a perfect 
setting along the margins of a sluggish 
portion of a stream meandering through 
green pastures, along which for a con¬ 
siderable distance its well-developed, deli¬ 
cately-veined white flowers occurred in 
thousands. I have seen it in flower in the 
Norfolk Broads, in suitable limy pockets 
along the banks of the Durham coast, in 
boggy places in high pastures, but never 
before to such advantage. I have a few 
plants that flow r er freely in a dampish 
place in my garden, but not having ideal 
bog conditions, it does not develop so well 
as to do it full justice. The plant is 
worth a place in any bog garden, easily 
grown, and it is never likely to encroach 
unduly on its neighbours. Along the 
same stream as above, in a low-lying part 
where the stream probably frequently 
overflows Its banks, there was quite a 
large quantity of Sea Pink or Thrift 
(Armeria maritima), a plant one asso¬ 
ciates more wjtirthe muddy flate that are 
a feature of the esJru^i fle Kbf many of our 
rivers. Only W flower at 


this period, but it must be quite a feature 
in the early summer when in full bloom. 
Another interesting plant that was 
noticed w r as the pretty native Vernal 
Sandw'ort (Arena lia verna), with its 
bright green, narrow' foliage, and pretty, 
star-like, wdiite flowers, a plant quite suit¬ 
able for the rock garden.—T. Ashton 
Lofthoi.sk, Linthorpe, Middlesbrough. 

New Year gardening;.— Never before in 
any one year has -such an enormous area 
of land been broken up for allotments, 
and the results have been, on the whole, 
remarkably good, considering the hasty 
preparation of the soil. Though there 
have been numerous failures, such are by 
no means due to the gardeners in every 
case. Bad land and bad seed were two 
common causes of failure, and it is hoped 
that those who are responsible for laying! 
out new r allotments will profit by knowing 
that some of the land was really hardly fit 
to offer men for food grow ing. Last year it 
w'as all rush. This coming year let ns 
get to work early on the land, rough dig¬ 
ging or trenching it and putting in the 
manure. Let us make our plans now, so 
that wdien the lighter evenings come on 
we may get to work. Work will be easier 
this time for those who broke up their 
land last season, but it must be done 
thoroughly.—E. T. Ellis, Weeticood, 
Ecclesall, Sheffield. 


FRUIT. 

NOTES ON PEARS. 

The note on page 030 touches on a subject 
well worth the attention of planters at this 
season, and applies both to Pears of in¬ 
different quality and to those Whose season 
is very short. Planters with little previ¬ 
ous practical know’ledge select varieties on 
the recommendation that they are good 
cropi>ers, hut although the crop may be all 
right in quantity, the fruit is gone almost 
as soon as it is ripe, and if facilities for 
disposal are not good, by far the greater 
part goes to the manure-heap. I remem¬ 
ber in one orchard quite a number of 
Marie Louise d'Uecle, nice shapely ttees 
producing in the majority of seasons good 
crops of fruit, which were, unfortunately, 
by no means profitable to the grower. It 
is strange that most of the strong-flavoured 
Pears known either as highly perfumed or 
possessing a disagreeable muskiness are 
very short-lived, and, consequently, should 
not be planted unless they are likely to be 
appreciated. William’s Bon Chretien, 
Seckle, and Van Mons Leon Leclere are, in 
their resiiective seasons, examples of this. 
However, both for walls and in sheltered 
spots as bush trees there are many high- 
class sorts from W'hich to make a selection, 
only, unless there is a big demand, it is a 
mistake to plant too many of the same 
season, and some of the best, notably 
Doyenne du Cornice, Thompson’s, and 
Beurr6 Superfln, come in close together. 
Except in very favoured districts these 
can hardly be recommended as bushes, 
but, fortunately, there are a few T good sorts 
satisfactory both in this form and as small 
standards, notably Louise Bonne, Beurr6 
Hardy, and Winter Nelis, and on soils 
where the quality is good Beurr6 Diel is a 
useful sort. These are varieties that will 
keep sound for a time after they are ripe. 
Other good keeping late sorts of excellent 
quality are Giou Morceau and Nouvelle 
Fulvie, that is, from walls. I have not 
tried them in the open. Planters should 
see they have the true form of Glou 
Morceau. Some years ago one occasion¬ 
ally met with a variety under that name 
which w r as absolutely worthless. 

It Is always difficult to advise as to what 
to select from the early Pears for planting. 


One can, however, always guard against 
the mistake of planting too many of them, 
and so avoid unnecessary waste. I should 
be inclined to put in one or two trees of 
the Autumn Bergamot. It is a Pear of ex¬ 
cellent quality and a better keeper than 
most of the earlies. There are many varie¬ 
ties of Bergamotte, but with the-exeeption 
of the above, few are met with in gardens. 

Hardwick. E. B. 8. 


APPLE-GROWING. 

Mb. N. P. Hedkick, in Bulletin No. 427, 
dealing with “ New and noteworthy 
fruits” tried in the New York Agricul¬ 
tural Experiment Station, Geneva, N.Y., 
says:— 

Fruit-growers have written that they 
were disappointed with varieties de¬ 
scribed in the publications on new and 
noteworthy fruits from this Station. 
This is to be expected. There is no 
all-round variety of any fruit. No sort 
grows equally w ? ell in all soils and 
climates and serves all purposes. A 
sort that succeeds in one place fails in 
another. A description of a variety 
made on the Station grounds may not 
fit the fruit in all particulars as it 
grows a few miles away. This Station, 
then, cannot select varieties to suit 
soils and climates in other parts of the 
State. Varieties must be tested for 
every locality, for every commercial 
demand, and, more or less, by every 
fruit-grower. Testing a variety on the 
Station grounds, however, cannot de¬ 
termine its full range of adaptability. 
Indeed, we often find that a variety 
succeeds on one part of the Station 
farm and fails on another. Station 
tests cannot possibly tell under what 
conditions a variety will succeed or 
fail. The fruit-grower must find out 
for himself w’hether a variety is 
adapted to his farm. The ability to 
discover what varieties best suit his 
soil, climate, and other conditions is a 
chief requisite to success in a fruit¬ 
grower. 

[This question of suitable varieties of 
Apples for the many varied soils through¬ 
out the country ought to be borne in mind 
by those who are thinking of planting 
fruit-trees. By far the best way before 
starting is to visit the neighbourhood 
where the planting is to be done, and find 
out the varieties which succeed. Of course, 
there is no reason why other varieties 
foreign to the district’may not be grown, 
but it is well to try such on a small scale 
before planting largely. As an example of 
Apples for soils a friend of ours showed us 
at the meeting of the Royal Horticultural 
Society on December 4th some handsome 
highly-coloured fruits of Baumann’s 
Reinette from a light, sandy soil in West 
Surrey. This same Apple grown, our 
friend stated, in the West of England on 
a heavy soil was valueless, and never took 
on any colour whatever.—P. T.] 


Pears.— Planting time is again at hand, 
and, as it has been decided to destroy 
several varieties which, for one reason or 
another, have not been considered satisfac¬ 
tory, these trees have been cut over and 
the roots grubbed out. As their places will 
be occupied by other Pears, the whole of 
the soil will be removed from the stations 
and replaced by fresh material. In order 
to furnish the wall quickly double cordons 
will be used, and planted a trifle closely. 

Fruit-room.— The fruit on the shelves 
needs to be looked over every few days, 
as unless removed, decaying fruits quickly 
contaminate those around them. Pears 
should not be bandied more than is abso¬ 
lutely neceseaiy whae rlpa m ripening* 
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APPLE SUSSEX FORGE. 

This medium-sized and pretty Apple de¬ 
serves a place among the best for its good 
flavour—delicious cooked, without the 
harmful factory sugar. It was frequently 
planted in the Ashdown forest district, 
is an abundant bearer, and keeps well 
into the winter. The rich sugary flavour 
which characterises well-grown, fully- 
ripened examples of this Apple when 
eaten in a raw state is retained by the 
fruit when cooked, hence the addition of 
sugar, which is necessary to correct the 
acidity in many varieties of cooking 
Apples, Is quite superfluous—a fact worth 
knowing now that this particular commo¬ 
dity is both scarce and dear. There are, 
of course, many varieties superior to 
Forge for eating, but when Apples are not 
plentiful, medium-sized specimens make a 
very pretty dish for the table, and as re¬ 
gards flavour and juiciness are not then 
to be despised. As is well known, the 
variety under notice derives its name, or 
is supposed to do so, from its having ori¬ 
ginated near to a forge in the old iron 
district of Sussex. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Fruit-trees or climbers for wooden 
fences.—I will be much obliged if you will 


Black Elton, Bigarreau Napoleon, 
Kentish Bigarreau, and Governor Wood 
would be six excellent varieties of 
Cherries. The wide eaves will in every 
case afford a great amount of protection 
while the trees are in bloom ; but, with 
regard to Apricots, Peaches, and Cherries, 
it would be a good plan to protect with 
curtains, etc., in addition. The trees on 
the other aspects should take no harm. 
Of creepers suitable for the purpose, 
there are Jasmines in variety, Honey¬ 
suckles such as Early and Late Dutch, 
Pyracantha Ladandi, Ceanothus Gloire de 
Versailles, Wistaria sinensis, Cydonia 
japonica. Banksian Roses, Vitis Coignet- 
ti«, Periploca grceca, Clematis, Choisya 
ternafa, and Magnolia conspicua. Any 
or all of these will succeed on the east 
and west sides of the barn. On the north 
side you may plant the Pyracantha men¬ 
tioned and Irish Ivy.] 

Wild Brambles.—I have just read the 
article on Wild Brambles in your current 
issue with considerable interest. The 
species in question, Rubus Koehleri (not 
Kolleri) does not occur in N. Staffordshire, 
in the type, that is, but a well-marked 
sub-species, Rubus dasyphyllu6, is, doubt¬ 
less, the one referred to and illustrated. 
According to the “ Handbook of British 


Apple Middle Green.—There is—rightly I 

think—a disposition on the part of many to 
protest against the increasing numbers of 
varieties of Apples. Occasionally, how¬ 
ever, a good variety is raised, and one of„ 
these, I think, is Middle Green. I have 
not grown the variety, but I have watched, 
for several years, the growth of trees in a 
young orchard in which I am interested. 
Among the varieties grown is that under 
notice, and it has proved a consistent 
bearer, possessing a good flavour and turn¬ 
ing in at a very useful time—during late 
October or early in November. The pre¬ 
sent crop was heavy, the fruits, of medium 
size, were regular, the colour bright yellow 
suffused and streaked w r ith scarlet, hand¬ 
some to look at and good to eat. As might 
be anticipated, the crop was sold at a re¬ 
munerative figure. Middle Green is the 
result of crossing Froginore Prolific and 
Blenheim Orange, the fruits resembling 
the latter in flavour, while the tree is a 
robust grower. Another Apple which does 
well in the same orchard is the old 
Cockle’s Pippin, which, although not very 
large, finds an equally ready sale.—A 
Scottish Gardener. 

Pears on White Thorn_It is generally 

considered that Pears grafted on the Haw¬ 
thorn produce fruit of the very finest 



Apple the Sussex Forge. 


kindly let me know what creepers or fruit- 
trees would grow on the wooden walls of 
old barns and sheds that have been tarred 
over a good many years ago. The biggest 
barn to cover faces north, and the other 
two are east and west.—E. M. D., Brack¬ 
nell. 

[If you prefer fruit-trees to climbers, 
you may cover the north side of barn 
walls with Morello Cherries or Plums, 
planting the trees from 12 feet to 15 feet 
apart. Suitable varieties of Plums would 
be Rivers’ Early Prolific, Victoria, Belle 
de Louvain, .lefterson, Coe’s Golden Drop, 
and Ickworth Imperatrice. On the west 
side you may plant Pears in variety, such 
as William’s Bon Chr&tien, Fondante 
d’Automne, Louise Bonne of Jersey, 
Doyenne du Comice, Winter Nells', and 
Josephine oe Malines. On the east side, 
you may plant Apricots, Peaches, Plums, 
or dessert Cherries, or a tiee of each 
should there be room for doing so. A 
good Apricot would be Moor Park. Alex¬ 
andra Noblesse and Royal George would 
be two good Peaches; Lord Napier and 
Pitmaston Orange two good Nectarines. 
Early Prolific, Angelina Burdett, Kirke’s I 
Bryanston Gage, Golden Drop, and Jef¬ 
ferson would be six suitable kinds of | 
Plums; while May Djfkr*, Rivers’ E|irly, 
Digitized by iQ[e 


Itubi,” by Rev. W. Moyle Rogers, the 
greatest authority on our English 
Brambles, this sub-si>ecies is “ far the 
most common glandular Bramble in N. 
and mid-England and Wales.” Additional 
helps to its recognition are afforded by its 
leaflets, which are “ thick, coriaceous, very 
softly hairy, very pale beneath, with un¬ 
even compound teeth,” and also by its 
flower panicle, which is long, lax, and very 
narrow; the petals, too, are pink (as dis¬ 
tinguishing it from R. Koehleri, in which 
they are white). The fruit is oblong and 
abundant. A point to notice about the 
stem is the abundance of bristles and 
acicles, of which a number are glaiul- 
tipi»ed. This sub-species, Rubus dasy- 
phyllus, first named by Mr. Rogers him¬ 
self, is found especially in hilly districts 
throughout England, from Devon to Cum- 
lK*rland (excepting in Dorset, W. Sussex, 
Herts, Middlesex, and the eastern coun¬ 
ties, Worcester, Warwick, Lincoln, and 
Durham), but is rarer in S. England and 
in Scotland and Ireland. Other species 
with large, well-flavoured and abundant 
fruit are Rubus erytlirinus, macrophyllus 
(sweet), nemorosus (abundant in S. 
Devon), longitliyrsiger, and Balfourianus. 
All these might, with advantage, be much 
improved by cultivation.— Burton CoorER. 


flavour. Nevertheless, it as I believe a 
fact that one cannot purchase Pears so 
grafted. I do not know the reason for 
tins. There may be a good commercial 
reason; but, so far as my observation goes, 
Pears grow as well on the Thorn as on 
any other stock, and come into bearing as 
early as on the Quince without getting too 
vigorous. A friend who has a large 

f ar den used the Thorn for grafting all the 
’ear-trees raised by himself, and one good 
result is that, while the Quince stocks are 
throwing up <suckers by the hundred, tlte 
Thorn throws up none in his cultivated 
garden. I have had fine fruit myself the 
second season after grafting from the 
variety Louise Bonne of Jersev grafted on 
a Thorn. Pears grow grafted on the 
Mountain Asii, also on Apple-trees; and 
Apples thrive grafted on Pear-trees, as I 
have proved. I have this season budded 
an Apple on a Thorn, and it is alive, and 
I think likely to grow well.—W. J. 
Farmer. 

Raspberries.—If not already done, the 
new canes should be secured to the wires, 
allowing a distance of 4 inches to 5 inches 
between each. Any vacancies in the rows 
should be made good from stools out of 
line in the rows. During favourable 
weather the planting of all kinds of fruit- 
trees should lie pushed on with all pos¬ 
sible dispatch.—JQrl^itiS-frorn * 
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GREENHOUSE FERNS. 

Though comparatively few new Ferns 
have been seen during the last three or 
four years, this need not be taken as evi¬ 
dence that Ferns are less popular than 
was at one time the case. Apart from the 
hardy ones which are, to a greater or less 
extent represented in most gardens, im¬ 
mense numbers of greenhouse kinds are 
grown, some market growers laying them¬ 
selves out almost entirely to the produc¬ 
tion of Ferns. While the different green¬ 
house Ferns will thrive in a structure in 
which the winter temperature does not full 
below 45 degs., and for which no fire-heat 
is needed during the greater part of the 
year, those.sold in the streets are often 
injured by exposure. This is, to a great 
extent, due to the fact that in order to 
obtain saleable plants quickly they are fre¬ 
quently grown in a warmer and moister 
atmosphere than is really necessary for 
their well-being. 

When Ferns are purchased this fact 
should be borne in mind, and care taken 
to gradually harden them off. In this way 
the amount of exposure they will bear 
without injury is very great compared 
with that which follows their being taken 
from the house in w'hich they have been 
growing into a dry and draughty spot. 

A great many Ferns are particularly 
suitable for greenhouse decoration, in 
which, apart from their cool and restful 
appearance, they serve as a foil to bright- 
coloured blossoms. Specimens grown in 
the greenhouse under these conditions 
may be taken into the dwelling-house for 
a time without injury. This is, in a 
general way, far more satisfactory than 
keeping them altogether in the dwelling- 
house. When this last, how'ever, cannot 
be avoided, a few points may be borne in 
mind that will greatly assist towards keep¬ 
ing them in good health. One very essen¬ 
tial feature is to see that they are not 
allowed to get too dry at the roots, while 
another point of equal inqwrtance is to 
lake care that no water be allowed to 
stand iiermanently in the saucers or vases 
in which they may be placed. A good plan 
when they need water is to soak the pot in 
a |iail or some other receptacle in which 
the water is of sufficient depth to cover the 
ball of earth. When air bubbles cease to 
rise it may then be concluded that the soil 
is thoroughly moistened. A short time be¬ 
ing allowed to drain, the plants may then 
be returned to the room, where, though 
light is very necessary, draughty windows 
and exposure to full sun should be avoided. 
At the same time, if properly hardened off, 
kerns do not require the amount of shade 
that was at one time considered requisite. 
The question of a suitable 

Soil for the general run of Ferns has 
undergone considerable modification with¬ 
in recent years. Time was when a mix¬ 
ture consisting largely of peat was con¬ 
sidered Indispensable for nearly all Ferns, 
now many are successfully growrn without 
any peat. A compost made up of equal 
parts of loam and leaf-mould, with a good 
sprinkling of silver sand will suit the 
general run of Ferns. In making a selec¬ 
tion of Ferns for greenhouse decoration 
the different forms of Pteris occupy a pro¬ 
minent position, and much the same may 
be said of many of the Adiantums. Some 
of the Aspleniums, too, are very suitable, 
as well as the various kinds of Nephrolepis 
and Davallias. W. T. 


NOTES AND -REPLIES. 

Ferns for the winter.— Will you kindly 
give me the n/mes.-qf a few Ferns that 
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would be suitable to grow in a vinery, 
kept at a winter mean temperature of 
35 degs. to 40 degs., and also be useful 
for house decoration during the flower 
shortage period, especially from the time 
the Chrysanthemums are over until about 
the end of March?—F. K. 

[If the temperature of the vinery does 
not in the winter fall below 35 degs. the 
following Ferns would be suitable to grow 
therein, and also at the same time be use¬ 
ful for house decoration :—Adiantum de¬ 
corum, A, fulvum, Asplenium bulbi- 
ferum. A. Colensoi, Cyrtomium falcatum 
and Its variety Mayi, Davallia canarjen- 
sis, Lastrea varia,* Microlepia hirta cris¬ 
ta ta, Nephrolepis exaltata, Onychium 
japonicum, ' Osmunda palustris, Poly- 
stichum vestitum, Pteris cretica (several 
varieties), Pteris serrulata and its varie¬ 
ties, Pteris tremula, Pteris Wimsetti, and 
Woodwardia orientalis. If these Ferns 
when employed for house decoration be¬ 
come somewhat yellow an occasional dose 
of soot-water will restore them to their 
original colour. It must not be given too 
strong, and should be quite clear—that is 
to say, no sooty deposit must be left when 
the plants are watered. This is ensured 
by tying the soot in a bag before suspend¬ 
ing it in the water.] 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

NOTES FROM LANGFORD. 

The pink form of Cyclamen neaiKditanqm 
is very pretty, of a clear rosy shade and 
not on the magenta side as are some 
others. Now I find it difficult to get, for 
only the white form grows in this garden, 
and although I have several times ordered 
the pink one, on each occasion it has re¬ 
sulted in more whites. At Bath we had 
both forms, naturalised on a derelict 
fernery, whose top of glass had been re¬ 
moved, and whose masonry had crumbled 
away, and they looked extremely pretty 
together. The mixture of old bricks, 
mortar, with equally old Fern soil seemed 
to suit them exactly, so that they seeded 
freely. Anemone apefmina occup.ed 
another part of the same site. This was 
a good form, semi-double, and of a very 
bright light blue. The fernery was a good 
deal raised from the ground-level, with 
an immense Elm-tree not far off robbing 
the soil, but not shading it, so that there 
was no stagnant moisture about, even in 
the ever-damp of that mossy western 
garden. Can anyone give me any hints 
as to the delicious 

Double Lilac Primrose (garden var. of 
P. acaulis)? For years I have vainly en¬ 
deavoured to make it grow, over and 
over again getting roots from Ireland, 
and invariably finding that they dwindled 
away. What soil and situation does it 
like in places where it flourishes, and does 
it ever flourish In England? This is a 
Primrose country, the common Primrose 
a weed in this garden, and even the rather 
difficult blue Primroses quite happy and 
free-flowering (even the lovely pale blues, 
so much less robust, as a rule, than those 
of darker shade). A double white one 
also does fairly w r ell, and I can keep one 
that was sent to me for the real double 
lilac, but it is of a reddish-mauve shade, 
not nearly so pretty as the clear, pure 
lilac of the true form. I am ready to take 
any trouble with this Primrose, so that 
if auy reader can help with advice I shall 
be most grateful. It is one of the loyeliest 
things eye ever rests on. Hepatica angu- 
losa is another, and that also fails here, 
though the small Hepaticas, single blue, 
double pink, and single white, got on all 
right; also a pretty single lilac one; but 


the single pink, so far, refuses to oblige, 
presumably because I like it the best. 
Such is the gardener's life, scored in 
crochets of discontent. M. L. W. 

Langford , Bristol. 


OBTRUSIVE HARDY PLANTS. 

The recent note in connection with t lie 
SVisley trials of Achilleas is right in con¬ 
demning the idea of “ trying ” such plants. 
In some districts trials of many kinds 
have been made in order to find the best 
way of getting rid of certain of the Yar¬ 
rows. A. ptarmica fl.-pl. The Pearl is a 
nuisance, and while a clump or two is 
very satisfactory, the rambling habit of 
the plant—invading as it does other 
clumps and penetrating Box edgings— 
rather detracts from its value. The same 
objection applies equally to A. serrata, A. 
Millefolium rosea, and A. inei&ifolia. 
Montbretias, too, in similar districts, in¬ 
crease a‘t an alarming rate, and if the 
clumps are not regularly lifted and the 
corms sorbed out, blooms soon become 
scarce. In the course of transplanting it 
is difficult to clear out'the small corms, 
which grow freely, and if they are not 
handforked out in spring they soon form 
thriving colonies, which entail further 
work. I was talking to a neighbour on 
this subject the other day, and he said: 
“ Montbretias are a greater pest than 
Bishop weed or Convolvulus.” Alstrue- 
rnerias, too, such as A. aurantica, are at 
times rather too prolific. In order to get 
rid of a clump— a large one— of this, the 
border was trenched, the Alstricineria 
being buried at least 2 feet. In the fol¬ 
lowing season it came up thickly, and in 
spite of repeated chopping over with the 
hoe, it still persists.^ One need not do 
more than refer to "Asters, some of the 
Spiraeas, the Funkias, the Physalis, and 
the Chrysanthemum maximum family 
(which last is also to be tried at Wisley) 
to point: out the obtrusive nature of many 
of our hardy border plants. 

A Scottish Garde nee. 


RADIUMISING. 

[To the Editor of Gardening Illustrated.] 

Sir, —I was delighted to read, your foot¬ 
note re the above. Some years ago there 
was the nitro-bacterine craze, which was 
to revolutionise the universe. I was re¬ 
quested .to give this childish theory a fair 
and impartial trial, which I did, much to 
my own amusement, and it may interest 
the Editor if I relate the circumstance 
here. The exj>eriment was to be tried on 
Swefet: Peas. These were planted in clumps 
in a line 30 yards in length, and each clump 
was 4 feet from its neighbour. One-half 
of these clumps was to be treated with the 
uitro-baoterine and the others not so. The 
soil had been prepared thoroughly by 
deep cultivation throughout. The nitro- 
bacterine was used according to instruc¬ 
tions, and in due time an amateur chemist 
came to inspect the Peas, and, on seeing 
the row, he at once exclaimed, ” Oh, I see 
which have been treated, viz., this end of 
the row'? ” Much to his surprise I told 
him that it was the opposite end which 
had been treated, and which, as a matter 
of fact, was neither so tall nor so robust. 
Evidently the nitro-bacterine had had a 
very different e/Tcct from that expected by 
the amateur chemist. Now we are to be 
bored by another childish and expensive 
theory. It is quite true that the top 
5 inches of soil are the most fertile, but 
how does this become so? Not by radium 
from underneath, but from aeration, good 
cultivation, and, of course,, to a much 
greater depth than 5 inches. I suppose the 
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top 5 inches or 6 inches of soil will always 
bo the most fertile on account of the con¬ 
siderable amount of nitrogen supplied from 
the air, the accumulation of potash formed 
by decayed vegetation, phosphates by the 
action of the atmosphere, and so on. 
Apart from the manure which is supplied 
in the ordinary way for crops, I suppose 
all good cultivators like to cultivate deeply, 
viz., by trenching, and by so doing they 
expose a greater amount of soil to the 


CLEMATIS IN HOUSE IN AUTUMN. 
Mme. Baron-Viellard, which we have so 
often spoken of, w'as as good as ever after 
the heavy rains and storms. It was 
beautiful towards the end of October in 
various positions, on high pergolas, on low 
walls, on trellises, plants on their natural 
roots, raised from layers, quite hardy and 
enduring without disease or lass for many 
years, and very useful for the room as a 
cut flower. 


year, should get on well. In heavy soils 
one of the greatest, difficulties in the suc¬ 
cessful culture of Lilies is attacks of 
slugs. I have found black slugs in heavy 
soil infesting bulbs, and literally eating 
them up in the course of a few seasons. 
The only way to avoid these attacks is. 
when the bulbs are planted, to thoroughly 
surround them with sharp sand. If the 
bulb is cnvelo]>ed in two inches of sand 
all over, this acts as a deterrent to 



Clematis Madam Baron - Vicllard. 


action of the atmosphere, which alone can 
assist it to become more fertile than it was 
when buried out of the reach and influence 
of the sun and air. Therefore, if the 
farmer or gardener uses this “ gimlet or 
wormutator” he will only be following 
out the practice of deep cultivation in a 
very imi>erfect w r ay. T. Arnold. 

The Gardens, Cirencester House , 

Ci re ncestrff~*Gl qs. 1 
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VOTES AND REPLIES. 

Lilies to endure in garden soil.— Will 

vooi please say if there be any Lilies of 
the Japan race (L. speciosum) that will 
increase in garden soil? Mine, in cool 
loam, gradually die out.—G. S. 

[Lilium speciosum magnificum, which 
is the finest of the red forms, is the most 
Insistent I know of in English gardens, 
generally succeeding for many years, and 
if lifted* and replanted about every third 


attacks of slugs and also as a preventive 
against the spores of the Lily disease, ns 
they do not pass through the sand.—B. 
Wallace.] 

“The English Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds." —New Edition, 12th, revised, with descriptions 
of hll the best plants, trees, and shrubs, their culture and 
arrangement, illustrated on Wood. Cloth, medium 8vo, 15s.; 
post free, 15s. Gd. Of all Booksellers or from the office 
of Gardening Illustrated, Gd , Lincoln's Inn Fields , 
W.c. i. Original frDm 
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GARDEN FOOD. 


THE BEST FOOD OF OUR ISLANDS. 

I am now enjoying, as I have for years 
past, the new season’s oatmeal from the 
Craig Mills at Dundee, a food better than 
any tuber of Peru or Rice of Burma— 
better in all ways, and which may be 
grown in all parts of our storm-tossed 
isles, free, too, of the sea, its toils and 
dangers, and of the Hun and his ways. 
It is nice to get it fresh and of the purest 
quality—a very different article from old 
ground-up stuff kept long in shop or 
packets—often far too long. It comes to 
me in closed tins or barrels, in which it 
should be kept to be free of the effects 
of exposure to damp and odours. There 
are good mills in Ireland as w T ell as Scot¬ 
land, as there ought to be in all parts of 
our country, and there need be no trouble 
in getting good supplies. The mistake is 
in the misuse of the food and its bad 
cooking. 

Its importance is such that it should 
be used in various ways, particularly the 
Scotch way of employing the best of good 
oatmeal in soups, stews, puddings, etc. 
To suppose that oatmeal is merely cap¬ 
able of making porridge is a mistake, as 
there are many other good uses. But 
porridge itself, as the most customary 
form of eating oatmeal, deserves some ■ 
thought. Porridge is mostly served in 
the form of cat lap when prepared by an 
English cook—the very worst thing that 
can be done with it. Made by the people 
who have got to live on it, it is nearly 
like dry pudding—and much better, too. 
It should be thoroughly well boiled, never 
less than one hour. The best way of all, 
perhaps, is to boil it over pight and keep 
it in a warm spot, so that ft will not have 
to be reheated over much in the morning, 
which w’ould spoil it. 

The whole grain of the Oat.—A 
development which Is wortli serious con¬ 
sideration is the use of the Oat in the 
form of the whole grain, just as we use 
Rice. But we cannot always get it. The 
use of it in the form of a powder or line 
dust, which makes it much more liable to 
decay and deterioration, is almost the only 
way known to many. At present I can 
only get this whole form of the Oat from 
one Scotch mill at Annan; but it should 
be supplied by all good mills and stores, 
as Rice is provided all over the country. 
This would be a much simpler and better 
way than reducing the grain to powder. 
This may really take the place of Rice in 
many dishes. 

Why should we cut Oatmeal into mill 
dust when the grain is far more pleasant- 
to eat as Rice Is? 

Then, the best of all breads is made 
from fresh, good oatmeal in the old farm¬ 
house way. This is made from oatmeal 
and pure water only. Any attempt to 
improve it by shortening or other mix¬ 
ture spoils It. There are many ways in 
which good cooks could make excellent 
use of it. 


How to eat porridge. —Given good, firm, 
well-boiled porridge, the next question is 
how to eat It agreeably and in a whole¬ 
some way. Avoid in all cases adding too 
much liquid. My favourite way, when I 
have ripe Grapes, is to express a little 
juice from the ripe Grapes and dip spoon¬ 
fuls of the porridge into it; also, wiien 
I can get Heather or other good honey, 
I use a sprinkling of it in that way. 
Then there is the Irish farmhouse way. 
The porridge is made very stiff, a hollow' is 
made in the middle of the portion and a 
lump of butter is dropi>ed in the centre. 
Then there is the way of serving it with 
buttermilk, as in the 1 Scotch farm louses, 
Digitized by 


which is delicious and appetising. In 
whatever way the porridge is served, it 
should always be eaten with dry toast, a 
crust ol broad, or one or two rusks, so as 
to cheek any tendency there may be to 
bolt the food without sufficient mastica¬ 
tion. There are some bad ways of eating 
lMHTidge. I have wen people using a 
lot of sugar and cream with their porridge, 
which is a jierniciou.s thing to do. as it 
quite alters the food constituents of the 
dish. There is as much nourishment in a 
pound of oatmeal as in three iwmnds of 
beef, and oatmeal does not require such 
additions as these to make it nutritious as 
w'ell as palatable, being in itself a rich 
food, and any aid in the way of sugar and 
cream is not merely wasted, but harmful 
waste. 

Stale oatmeal, or oatmeal served in 
packets, is not nearly so good as freshly- 
ground, sound oatmeal made from our 
home-giv>w T n Oats. Most people would 
come to tills conclusion if they w'ere not 
aware of the results of the trials which 
have been made in American universi¬ 
ties as to the value of even prepared 
foods, some of them advertised as “ pre¬ 
digested,” which foods it is conclu¬ 
sively proved are not nearly so good as 
simple natural foods from freshly-ground 
grain. Therefore, all who can should in¬ 
sist on getting fresh foods produced in 
our own country. The reason of the 
popularity of these prepared breakfast 
cereal foods—mostly of the porridge class 
—is that they save the servants trouble, 
hut i>eople have their digestions injured by 
these packed foods, probably eaten with 
sugar to make them palatable. 

DRA WRACKS OF OATMEAL. — It does U0t 
agree with some j>ooplo ; but. that may not 
always arise from the tiling itself, as from 
certain mistakes in preparation. 

(1) Pappy cookery—making a sickly 
mess of a good fooil. This is very com¬ 
mon, though never the way of the people 
who live on it as a staple food. • 

(IP I'se of old or bad meal; often too 
finely ground, so that it readily absorbs 
damp and other worse vapours. 

(3) Injurious addition of cream and 
sugar, those often thrown deep over the 
dish; also eating with other rich foods. 
It is often best eaten by itself or with 
a rusk or a dry biscuit. 

(4) Use in packets or pro-cooked. It 

is proved that pre-cooking lessens the 
nutritive value of the meal—American 
exjieriments tell us this—and the flavour : 
of the packeted meal, too, as compared 
with the fresh. W., Sussex. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Potted gout.— Referring to your article 
on “ Potted gout,” I never liked preserved 
vegetables. ’ They have not the right 
taste, and certain Peas which were served 
at other people’s tables made me ill. I 
believe they had some joison put into 
them to keep them green. Probably these 
things are used largely on board ship 
wlieie fresh vegetables are unobtainable. 
A friend used to give me preserved 
Gooseberries and Plums and things, and 
I always told him it was a mistake, and 
that he should use our fresh fruits— 
notably Mango and Banana, both excel¬ 
lent cooked as well as raw. He had a 
prejudice against tropical fruit, and 
clung to the English. It was the attitude 
of so many English jeople: I don’t 

know; I don’t like it.” The thing was 
never judged on its own merits, which is 
my way of judging. Baked Bananas are 
rather like baked Apples. I always think. 
Pines (excellent here) are, to me, better 
cooked than raw ; and Guava jelly and 
Doca (cheese, like Damson cheese) are 
both divinely good.— Jamaican. 


Pear Achan. —This Pear I suppose the 
majority of gardeners have never heard 
of. I found it growing as an espalier in 
a Grass orchard, and ascertained the 
name from a fruit expert. It is a large, 
dark-yellow Pear, and of very choice 
quality, juicy, and well-flavoured, and 
productive. I ripened it in a warm room, 
and had it ready by November 20tb; but 
ripened more slowly in a cold room, it 
would not be ripe for perhaps three weeks 
longer or even later. I do not find it in 
any fruit catalogue, which is surprising. 
If any reader knows its history, I hope 
that he will send it to the Editor for our 
information.— W. J. Farmer. 

[As a boy, 1 have distinct recollections 
of a half-standard tree that grew in the 
garden of which my father had charge. 
The Achan at that time was considered 
the best late Pear in the district (Aber¬ 
deen), coming into use in November and 
later. In the south of England one seldotn 
finds it; in fact, it is like the Oslin Apple, 
also a favourite in the north, considered 
of little value. An accura.te description 
of it is given in the fourth edition of the 
“ Fruit Manual .”—P. T.] 

Cornice Pear in Devon. —It being a poor 
year for Pears in Sussex, the constant 
and heavy rains day and night bursting 
the fruits and leading to fungoid destruc¬ 
tion later on, so that many fall off useless, 
nice medium-sized samples of Comice from 
Mr. 1*. Veiteli.- of Exeter, are very wel¬ 
come and of the true, fine flavour. It is 
doubtful if we gain much by the huge, 
overgrown- fruits of this Pear from the 
Channel Isles—almost beyond human use 
unless in section. But it is good in all 
ways. The Exeter tree stands free in the 
oi>en, though there is some shelter from 
walls near. In much of southern England 
and Ireland Cornice might be grown as a 
pyramid or standard tree, as well as on 
walls, and in view of the coming scarcity 
of labour the simplest way is the best. 
The pruning is so much easier with the 
naturally-formed tree where the climate, 
shelter, and soil allow' of its culture.—W., 
Sussex. 

An Apricot In Kent.— I have been away 
from home or I would have answered 
your letter sooner. The old tree blooms 
w’ell every year, but the flowers are very 
often cut by frost. This year there was 
no late frost in May, and a good many 
fruits formed, but eventually only seven 
remained on the tree. They were very 
juicy, of a fhir size, and most delicious 
flavour. It was evidently grafted on a 
Plum stock, and I am sending you one of 
the suckers and two of the stones, in 
case you would like to try any experi¬ 
ments with them. I shall be most grate¬ 
ful for any hints as to the care of the 
tree. I noticed to-day the cracks and 
gumming -were spreading, and I do not 
know if I ought to prune it or not. It 
has been left untouched many years.— 
K. E. Maude. 

Plums. —The list of Plums for planting 
given on page 604 comprises many good 
and useful varieties, alike from a quality 
standpoint and to provide -a supply for 
several months. I think your corre¬ 
spondent might add Ickworth Imperatrice, 
one of the best of the late sorts, and de¬ 
cidedly serviceable in these times, be¬ 
cause, if allowed to hang as Jong as pos¬ 
sible, it becomes very sweet, -something 
after the style of a soft Prune. I never 
grew it as a standard, but as bush and 
cordon on wall and orchard-house tree 
iu pots it is a heavy and consistent 
cropper, coming quickh r into bearing from 
the maiden, and making after that com¬ 
paratively little annual growth. It is a 
good companion to and contemporary of 
Coe’s Golden Drop.—E. |f B. S., Hardwick. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

MRS. WILSON’S BARBERRY IN A 
JAPANESE VASE. 

This precious Chinese plant is as hardy j 
as a Thorn; and, coming freely from 1 
seed, should not be long in making its j 
way into every garden where hardy shrubs j 
have their due place. Our picture shows 
the grace of the berried shoots better than 
words. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The Mount Etna Broom (Genista aetnen- 
sis).—This is the largest-growing of the 
numerous Brooms, and although a 
Southern European plant, it is quite 
hardy, specimens having stood uninjured 


while quite small, for large examples are 
dillicult to establish from the fact that'j 
branch growth is out of all proportion to 
the development of the roots, the latter be- * 
Ing few in number and forming few fibres. ] 
On this account it is a good plan to place 
a small stake to each plant when it is first i 
put out, so that it may be held firmly in 
IMisition until new roots are formed. Light, j 
loamy soil forms a suitable rooting medium 
and seeds form the best means of increase. ' 
— D. 

Wood fires.— I should lie very glad if 
| you could insert a plan in your paper 
showing how you mean to take the air 1 
from outside to the chimneys. I am 
obliged to have a new grate put into a 
sitting-room, and am having a “ fire on 
the hearth ” one. This will be used a 


it grows rapidly, is very tough, and fairly 
dense when clipped. It often does well 
on dry, poor soils where other hedging 
plants fail. Nor is this Cotoneaster 
without an ornamental value. The Olive- 
green foliage assumes good autumn tints, 
and no sooner have the leaves fallen than 
the berries change from yellow to scarlet. 
They remain on the branches the greater 
part of the winter, the birds appearing 
to leave them to tne last. As the fruit 
is borne on old wood, clipping in no way 
prejudices the annual crop.—A. T. John¬ 
son. 

Ulex hispanica. —This, when covered 
with its deep-yellow flowers, is effective 
in the rock garden in the summer. It 
makes a very compact bush, which in time 
will attain quite considerable dimensions, 
though rt is of somewhat slow growth. 



Mrs. Wilsons Barberry (Berberis Wilsonce) in Japanese vase. 


through wiuters that killed coimuou Furze 
to the ground. It grows 18 feet or more 
high and is of peculiarly graceful habit, 
the secondary branches being pendent and 
Ranging to a depth of several feet from the 
main branches. Leaves are very few in 
number, but as the branches are bright 
green it has as good an effect as some of 
our evergreen-leaved bushes. The golden 
flowers are borne in great profusion in 
July, a bush in full bloom being a very 
pleasing sight. Although it gives excellent 
results when planted in large groups, it is 
seen at its best when each plant can de¬ 
velop as a separate specimen, examples 
which grow into one another losing much 
of their graceful outline. It succeeds iu 
the open and also in partial shade. As an 
undergrowth in open woods it is a success. 
It must be planted/'liF permanent] nkices 
Digitized byQIC 


great deal for wood ; but also, when we 
are unable to get wood, it will have to be 
used for coal. The query is whether, if 
I have air brought into the chimney for 
making a better draught for burning 
wood, the draught will not be much too 
great, and, consequently, extravagant for 
burning coal.—B. M. L. 

[The plan is carefully shown in diagram 
in “ Wood Fires,” both for town and 
country 'houses, from any bookseller, lint 
you must not have a grate of any kind 
for either coal or wood, the grate being 
quite unnecessary. When using coal, 
make a “builder's fire” by lighting from 
the top, thus saving coal and continuous 
stoking and stirring .— Ed.] 

Cotoneaster Simonsi for hedging _This 

shrub makes a useful hedge, inasmuch as 


It can be struck quite readily from cut¬ 
tings, and is not particular as to soil. It 
is evergreen, and with me is quite hardy. 
—N. London. 

Rubus arcticus. —-The foliage of this 
little Bramble takes on nice tints in the 
autumn, and is of value on that account. 
Its rose-pink flowers are insignificant; 
but it is a pleasing and satisfactory plant, 
taking it all round; and, while it grows 
fairly fast in a not too hot place in j>eaty 
soil, it does not become too aggressive.— 
W. 0. 

Desfontainea Hookeri.— In Gardening 
l'or December 1st, 1917, jour correspon¬ 
dent “Dumfries” si>eaks of Desfontainea 
Hookeri. It would be very interesting to 
know what he has under this name, as 
this is a synonym for D. spinosa.—E. G. 
Loder, LconarfQlflQ . M a | from 
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INDOOR PLANT& 

BEGONIAS IN FLOWER. 

When the tuberous-rooted Begonias have 
finished flowering the several varieties 
obtained by the crossing of Begonia Soco¬ 
tra na with the group just named come in. 
The earliest of this late autumn and early 
winter flowering class was John Ileal, 
sent out in 1885. For some years after 
this most of the varieties distributed had 
flowers more or less of a carmine tint. 
In the autumn of 1011, however, varieties 
showing a marked break away from those 
already In cultivation were shown. They 
were in appearanee more nearly related 
to the tuberous rooted varieties than any 
that had gone before, the flowers being 
much larger, and the foliage more ample. 
The distinct shades of colour, too, were 
very marked. Since that time others of 
this section have been raised, and there 
is now a considerable choice of varieties 
with both single and double blossoms. 
Among the most desirable members of this 
section may be mentioned Optima, bril¬ 
liant salmon; Emita, bright orange- 

scarlet ; ller Majesty, salmon-yellow; 
Mrs. Ileal, carmine-scarlet ; Orange King, 
orange-yellow; and Fascination, salmon- 
orange tinged with rose. The flowers of 
the above are. single. Varieties with 

double or semi-double blossoms are: 
Altrincham Pink, deep pink; Clibran’s 
Crimson, rich crimson; Beauty of llale, 
rosy salmon; Elatior, rosy-carmine; 

Emily Glib ran, salmon-orange ; and Flam¬ 
beau, orange-scarlet. These? Begonias are 
sometimes referred to as greenhouse varie¬ 
ties, which is a misleading term. By 

many the word greenhouse is applied to 
a structure from which frost is excluded, 
but nothing more. This will not sufliee 
either for the growing or flowering season 
of Begonias of this section. What is 
commonly referred to as a warm green¬ 
house or intermediate tcmi>eruture is 
more in keeping with their requirements. 
The cuttings should be struck in a -tem¬ 
perature of 70 degs., and grown on after¬ 
wards under slightly cooler conditions. 
For the flowering season a temperature 
of GO (legs, to Go degs. is suitable. 

Apart from the above, the different 
forms of Gloire de Lorraine arc now open¬ 
ing their earliest blossoms, or rapidly ap¬ 
proaching that stage. Under favourable 
conditions they will continue to bloom for 
a long time. B. semperflorens furnishes 
a bright and pleasing feature iu the 
greenhouse. The varieties of this Be¬ 
gonia show a considerable diversity of 
colour, two esjieclnlly good varieties being 
Gloire de Chatelaine, pink; and Lumi- 
liosa. bright crimson. That attractive 
hybrid between Begonia coceinea and the 
white B. Dregei has been in flower a long 
time. It is known as Begonia carminata, 
and hears its rosy, carmine-tinted blos¬ 
soms very freely. The influence of B. 
coceinea is shown in the vigorous growth, 
as B. carminata will form bushy sj>eci- 
mens a yard high. A tuberous Begonia 
now little grown is B. Frtebelli, which 
will continue to produce its bright- 
coloured blossoms much longer than the 
others of its section. K. R. W. 


VOTES AND REPLIES . 

Lily of the Valley failing. —Some weeks 
a^o I purchased some retarded Lily of the 
Valley crowns, and placed them in fibre, 
and treated them for blooming as advised 
in cultural directions; but the spikes have 
all turned brownish, and “burnt” after 
yellowing. Could you tell me the cause, 
and advise? Two lots have gone, and a 
third is now in the dark taking root.— 
M. H., Lancaster. 

[You toll u^inmmig abqiil .Hie treat- 
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ment your Lily of the Valley crowns have 
received* hence we are handicapped in 
answering your question. One possible 
reason of your non-success is that the 
crowns were kept too long before being 
1 jotted. This should be done as soon as 
jMj.ssible afler they aw removed from the 
refrigerating chamber and thoroughly 
t ha well. We much prefer potting soil— 
that is. a mixture of loam, leaf-mould or 
ljcut, and sand—to fibre in which to plant 
the crowns; and, in fact, bulbs of any 
kind. With soil it Is so much easier to 
legulate the supply of water. A practice 
that we have long followed with success 
is to pot the crowns into 5-inch pots, from 
twelve to fifteen crowns in a pot. The 
soil should be made firm with the tops of 
the crowns showing through. When 
potted, give a good soaking of water, and 
place in a cold frame, shaded altogether 
for four or five days. At the expiration 
of that time the pots should be taken into 
a structure where a temperature of 
50 degs. to 05 degs. is maintained. It is 
very imi>ortant to shade from strong light 
till the spikes appear, and then give a 
gradually increasing amount of light; 
hilt shade from bright sunshine. They 
should be freely watered when necessary. 
A fairly close, snug structure Is the best 
place for the crowns.] 

Fuchsias in winter.— Fuchsias, though 
tended carefully in summer, are often 
neglected in winter. Instead of being 
allowed to rest for a few months they are 
kept in the warmest part of the green¬ 
house, and, what is equally bad, suffer 
from over-dryness. Wherever possible, 
cool quarters—away from actual frost—are 
the lx>st for Fuchsias, and then when the 
New Year has well advanced the growths 
should be shortened and new growth en¬ 
couraged under slightly warmed' condi¬ 
tions.— Townsman . 

Spanish Irises for pots —Those who ad¬ 
mire Irises mostly think of them as 
tenants of the garden and the rich show 
they alford in June and July, but in a 
greenhouse—even if the house he a cool 
one—it is possible to enjoy the beauty of 
these flowers some time in advance of 
those in our borders. This is the reason 
why in recent years a few people have 
made it a practice to pot a few bulbo of 
Spanish Liases in Novemliea*, and store 
them under ashes in a cold frame till to¬ 
wards March, when, after introduction to 
a slightly warmer atmosphere and slow 
development, one may participate in their 
lieauty fully a month in advance. Whit 
these bulbs do not like is hurrying on. 
There must lie time lor root development 
without which no flowers of any value can 
he produced. It is the gentle warmth 
that spells success with Irises under glass. 

—\Y OODBASTWICK. 

Forcing Lily of the Valley. —May 1 ask 

you to kindly give, through the columns 
of your paper, the method of forcing Lily 
of the Valley? I have lifted a lot, and, 
after sorting out the flowering crowns, I 
planted them in boxes and transferred 
them to a cold frame. How long should 
they he left there? I should like to have 
them in bloom the last week in March.— 
Charles Webb. 

[Wc advise you to leave your Lily of 
the Valley crowns in the cold frame till 
the middle of January, watering them 
when necessary. Then take them into a 
greenhouse where a temperature of 50 
degs. to GO degs. is maintained. As the 
crowns will not have pushed any roots 
into the new soil, they will need, as 
growth takes place, to he shaded from 
bright sunshine. As the plants naturally 
are much slower in developing when the 
weather is dull and cold, you will by the 
end of February be able to form an 
opinion whether a little more heat or a 
little less will be needed in order to have 
them in bloom at the required time.] 


VEGETABLES. 

THE COLD FRAME AND THE 
ALLOTMENT. 

Many who have taken up an allotment 
might find a small cold frame of much ser¬ 
vice to them In many ways. For ex¬ 
ample, from a pinch of seed sown in the 
early months of the year sufficient seed¬ 
lings of different kinds could be pricked 
off into the frame, and the resulting 
plants would not only be of better quality 
than the average bought-in stuff, but they 
would be ready for putting out as soon 
as weather conditions might be favour¬ 
able. During last spring plants were in 
some districts unprocurable when they 
were wanted, while plants raised in heat 
and insufficiently hardened were foisted 
on unskilled planters. Given a cold 
frame, such dangers might be avoided, 
and the price of the seed would not be 
any more than that asked for the plants. 
Further, there would be a surplus avail¬ 
able for making good any deaths among 
the early plantings. Cabbages, Cauli¬ 
flowers, Sprouts, Savoys, etc., could thus 
be handled. Onions, Looks, Lettuces, and 
Parsley could be grown ; in fact, a cold 
frame would soon pay for itself. It need 
not be an elaborate brick-built affair. A 
wooden frame, 3 feet in height at the back, 
18 inches high at the front, 7 feet in 
width by G feet G inches in length, and 
with two sashes, would be sufficient for 
the average allotment—at all events, for 
a beginning. Wood and glass are just 
now rather dear; still, the allotment 
gardener would find the speculation a 
lwiying one. 

A Scottish Gardener. 


CELERY. 

Si (’cess with this dei>ends to a great ex¬ 
tent on the way the young plants are 
treated iu their earlier stages. It is im¬ 
possible to free Celery from what the mar¬ 
ket men term a “stunt” when put into 
the trenches, as the plants never go away 
freely. I know of one man who never has 
had really good Celery, simply because he 
has failed to realise that it must be kept 
gently moving from its earliest stages. 
Celery is certainly the most expensive 
vegetable to grow, and, among garden pro¬ 
duce, ranks with the Cauliflower. They 
are the aristocrats of the kitchen garden, 
and their culture involves a considerable 
amount of labour, which the results cer¬ 
tainly justify when it is intelligently be¬ 
stowed. The first lot of Celery I prick out 
into frames, so that the tender young 
plants which have been raised under glass 
can be secured against cold and heavy 
rains. The lights, which are kept on until 
new roots are made and growth begins, are 
removed on line days so as to accustom the 
plants to the altered conditions, and are 
finally hi ken away when really fine 
weather comes. These plants sustain no 
-check, but go away with the greatest free¬ 
dom, and are, of course, early. The re¬ 
mainder for succession is pricked out into 
the ♦.>!Jen ground, which is prepared by 
taking off 4 inches of the top soil and tread¬ 
ing the bottom as hard as possible. On 
this are put 3 inches of leaf-mould col¬ 
lected from a wood and consisting mainly 
of Fir needles. A dressing of soot is 
given, and it is then well moistened with 
liquid manure. About an inch of the 
original soil, which is also moderately 
manured, is placed on this. The seedlings 
are pricked out 4 inches apart, and have 
strict attention in watering. By the time 
I the succession lots are set out the weather 
' often becomes very hot and dry, and I then 
shade 11 1 eHijli^.?i*:branches from which 
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the needles have fallen. When tftey begin 
to grow freely and have three nice leaves 
I give them weak manure-water twice a 
week and take care that they are never 
dry at the roots, damping them down every 
evening when the sun has gone off them. 
When they have got good hold of the soil 
they go away with great freedom and the 
leaves take on the black-green tinge which 
distinguishes Celery in a perfect state of 
health. When the seedlings are lifted they 
come up with solid masses of roots. They 
are lifted in the afternoon and planted at 
once, and hardly experience a check. It 
has been a bad season for Celery. The 
maggot was very troublesome and was 
starting with me, but I picked off every 
affected leaf and thoroughly syringed with 
XL All insecticide, which was repeated 
several times. The strong smell which this 
creates prevents the fly dejiositing its eggs. 

Byfleet. 


BEET. 

There is probably no vegetable grown 
that demands a more thorough prepara¬ 
tion of the soil than Beet. Very light 
soils do not demand so much care, but if 
they incline to become close after heavy 
rains, extra pains must be taken to en¬ 
sure not only a fine tilth at sowing time, 
but also the preservation of the soil in a 
free, open condition during the growing 
season. In addition to the ordinary sdig* 
ging, it is well to thoroughly stir with 
, the fork. My ground was stirred twice, 
as it was, evidently by reason of the rain 
and snow in the preceding winter, in a 
rather sour, close condition. The great 
enemy of the Beet is the fly, which some¬ 
times carries off the whole of the plants 
in a few days. It is, thesrefore, wise to 
make two sowings at an interval of from 
ten days to a fortnight, as it often liap- 
Ijo ns that the later one will be favoured 
with bettef climatic conditions. The 
date of sowing must be determined by the 
locality, The aim should be not to pro¬ 
duce big roots, but moderately-sized ones 
that have matured in a way that ensures 
the full amount of saccharine matter that 
this esculent furnishes. At the present 
time I consider Beet one of the most valu¬ 
able garden products. This year I have 
grown Early Model and Cheltenham 
. Green Top, and I doubt if these two 
varieties can be excelled for flavour. 
Early Model Js really very early, and by 
its means the Beet season can be ad¬ 
vanced several weeks. It was sown at 
the end of April; but Instead of thin¬ 
ning out to the usual distance, the plants 
were kept about 4 inches apart, and the 
thinnings used. As soon as the roots 
were large enough we began lo eat them, 
and then enough was left to form the crop 
for autumn lifting. I, therefore, utilised 
what would have been in the ordinary way 
destroyed, and had the advantage of add¬ 
ing quite one-third to the crop, and had 
young, tender roots for boiling or salad 
several w r eeks before the season for this 
vegetable is supposed to commence. 

I strongly advise those who have grown 
Beet in the usual manner to try the above- 
mentioned plan for one season, and I 
think they will find that they have 
.sensibly increased the productive power 
of their land, and if they are lovers of 
this esculent they will have derived ad¬ 
ditional pleasure from its culture. Beet 
must not be hard frozen. It must be 
pulled by ti e beginning of November and 
stored in dry earth or on litter during the 
winter. j. Cornhill. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Spraying Potatoes..— My Potato 
having been black" 

Digitized by 


itatoes— My Potato h 


haulm 

last 


season, I decided to resort to spraying in 
future as a preventive. This I carried out 
during the season just past, using Bor¬ 
deaux paste, as soon as the Potatoes were 
earthed-up, again at the end - of July, and, 
for the third time, in August. In spite of 
the extra labour and expense incurred, 
my Potatoes were blackened, and there 
are more diseased tubers than was * the 
case when I did not spray. I am now 
convinced that spraying is useless in a 
season like the one just past, when rain 
fell frequently, soaking the deposit on the 
haulm and washing it off completely, 
allowing the disease spores to gain a foot¬ 
hold. My experience is that some varie¬ 
ties, are more liable to disease than others 
whether sprayed or not, and that a selec¬ 
tion of varieties to suit one’s own parti¬ 
cular soil is more necessary than spraying. 
In these days when we have been asked to 
grow all the Potatoes we can find space 
for, some have grown any variety that 
can be obtained, without regard to its 
suitability to any particular soil or 
locality. With me, Sir John Llewellyn, 
Ninety Fold, Great Scot, and King Ed¬ 
ward nave yielded well, with little disease; 
while Myatt’s Ashlear, Arran Chief, and 
Up to Date were badly attacked by 
disease. On other soils the opposite may 
be the case. Mine is a very heavy loam, 
overlying yellow clay.—H. S., Hart-field, 
Sussex. 

Sale of Potatoes for eating.— The 

Board of Agriculture and Fisheries has, 
by a general licence under the Seed Pota¬ 
toes (Immune Varieties) Order, 1917, 
authorised the sale in England and Wales 
for consumption of Potatoes of the varie¬ 
ties King George V., Great Scot, Loohar, 
and Templar, which will not pass through 
a riddle having a If in. mesh. The Food 
Production Department, however, points 
out that the provisions of any other Order 
of the Food Controller affecting such 
Potatoes must be complied with in the 
case of all sales permitted by this licence, 
and the licence must not be construed as 
an authority to deal with any Potatoes 
in contravention of the requirements of 
any Order relating to wart disease. At 
a later date the Board of Agriculture and 
Fisheries will be prepared to issue 
licences for the sale of these varieties for 
planting; but for the present such 
licences cannot be granted except in very 
unusual circumstances. 

Celery. —If the earthing-up of the latest 
batch is still unfinished, this should ho 
longer be delayed, l ake advantage of the 
first dry day to place sufficient soil about 
the stems to blanch them. Long litter 
should be placed in readiness to protect 
the plants in the event of severe frost.— 
F. W. G._ 

BOOKS. 

RHODODENDRONS AND THE 
VARIOUS HYBRIDS.* 

A monograph on the greatest family of 
hardy plants known is a very interesting 
thing to come to us in these strenuous days 
of war, when one does not expect much in 
the way of great books. This,’certainly, 
has a claim to be called a great book, em¬ 
bracing as it does such countries as India, 
China, Tibet, and other lands, and these 
in their most picturesque and inaccessible 
parts. One approaches it with a kind of 
awe, for how few among living men are 
qualified to judge its merits. However, 
we take things as they are, and try to give 
some idea of the plan of the book. 

The illustrations are mostly from 
photographs, and as a rule they are 
well printed. Among these those re¬ 
produced by the collotype process compare 
very favourably with those on the clayed 
paper. The great makers of books a hun- 

* “ Rhododendrons and the Various Hybrids," by T. Q. 
Millais. Longmans, Green and Co. 


dred years ago knew nothing of clayed 
impel* as an aid to a good book, but prin¬ 
ters, for the most part, have taken to it, 
though we think it is quite possible to re¬ 
produce photographs very well without its 
aid. 

As regards the coloured plates, they are 
good as far as coloured plates go in our 
day, but anyone who has taken much 
notice of the wonderful colour and charm 
of the greater Rhododendrons must de¬ 
spair of doing justice to them by any pro¬ 
cess of colour printing. Unfortunately, 
too, the coloured plates are also on clayed 
paper, which is tiresome in certain lights, 
and also tends to make the book needlessly 
awkward to handle. Competent printers 
are not at all satisfied that this clayed 
paper will stand the test of tihie. Far 
Ijetter, in our opinion, are the plates in 
collotype black and white on unglazed 
paper, such as R. Loderi at page 55. This 
process, bearing in mind the difficulties as 
regards reproduction, will probably be 
found to l>e the best so far as appearance 
and endurance are concerned. 

Mr. Millais is a naturalist of distinction, 
and has taken up this work with a real 
love for it, and lias devoted much of his 
time to it. The wonderful distribution of 
the species is dealt with in the first place, 
and very well dealt with. Then come the 
Chinese species. Very numerous they are, 
and probably not nearly all are known to 
us. Then come the Himalayan species, 
which are frequently improved as we 
know them, owing to the labours of 
English raisers. Cultivation is not neg¬ 
lected and grafting is dealt with, though 
we tliink a much too favourable view is 
taken of its effects. The book also takes 
into account the gardens in which Rhodo¬ 
dendrons arc well done, notably those 
of Wales and Ireland. In Wicklow, 
especially, we have evidence of the 
climate’s fitness tfor this beautiful group 
of plants. The index is not complete, and 
such a book deserves a thoroughly good 
index. There is also a “key” to the 
sijecies, "which we think Useless, as such 
! keys usually are to most lJeople, and then 
follows what is of much more practical 
valhe—a description of all the species—a 
very difficult matter in the present state of 
our knowledge and of the difficulty of 
communicating with the various countries 
indicated. 

Something needed is said as to the 
poisonous properties in Rhododendrons. 
The leaves of the evergreen Rhododendron 
are very poisonous, and for this reason are 
seldom eaten by mammals. Among those 
known to be poisonous are R. ferrugineum, 
which causes frequent losses among graz¬ 
ing animals in the Alps, while there are 
many instances of goats and sheep being 
poisoned and sometimes killed by eating 
the leaves of R. pontieum. R. californi- 
cum is said to be very poisonous to sheep 
in Oregon. The honey from the flowers of 
R. flavum is said to be dangerous to human 
beings, though the honey of both humble 
bees and common bees, both of which fre¬ 
quent the flowers of this species, does not 
seem to be poisonous in these islands. 
Rabbits, when other food is scarce, will 
eat the leaves of R. pontieum without 
taking harm. Horses also will eat freely 
of the leaves of certain hybrid species. 
He gives an instance of a horse belonging 
to a baker which strayed into a drive and 
ate two shoots of a small plant of R. ci lia - 
tum. When the vet. was called in he 
found the horse “ swollen to a large size.” 
It lay in the stable for three days, and 
then recovered. 

The book, considering the great difficul¬ 
ties of the time, is a credit both to the 
author and the great house of Longmans, 
who produce :it in isfcifrbn a fine way. 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


December 22 , 1917 


THE WEEK’S WORK. 


OPEN-AIR GARDENING. 

In bloom December 11th. —Aubrietias (in 
variety), Anemone coronaria , Iris sty- 
losa, Polygala Chain wb terns purpurea, 
I*. C. Utica, Erica curnea (in variety), E. 
mediterranea hybrid a, Eriyeron mucro- 
natus, Corydalis lutea, Xew Zealand 
Veronicas (in variety), Eseallonia monte- 
vidensis, Laurustinus, Osmanthus ilici- 
folius, Jasminum nudiflorum, Chimonan- 
thus fragrans (the Winter Sweet), Roses 
(in variety), Pampas Grasses. 

The week’s work.— Established plants 
of hardy Cyclamens liave been top-dressed 
with fine light soil to which was added a 
sprinkling of bone-meal. The ground is 
left undisturbed as much as possible, in 
order to allow seedlings, thousands of 
which come up annually, to develop. 
Hardy Cyclamens are often planted in the 
rock garden, and they are very suitable 
for this purpose; but they also do well 
here in almost any position, and are 
largely used as edgings to paths, especi¬ 
ally the Ivy-leaved Cyclamen (C. hederae- 
folium). The leaver, the greater portion 
of which appear after the flowers fade 
and continue in great beauty the whole 
winter and early spring, are beautifully 
marked. Iris stylosa (the Algerian Iris), 
planted at the foot of a south wall, is mow 
throwing up its flowers, which are hidden 
in the large, grassy foliage, so much so 
as to escajie the notice of those who are 
not familiar with its habit. Slugs are its 
greatest < nemv, and these have to be 
diligently .sought for and destroyed, or 
they will eat off the -flower-spikes as fast 
as they appear. The low walks of vineries 
afford a capital position for this plant. 
The border should be islightly raised above 
the surrounding level, the soil light and 
well-drained, and no manure should be 
given. Endeavour to encourage a dwarf, 
well-ripened growth, as this tends to its 
profuse flowering. In such a position as 
described a few lights may be placed over 
the plants, if necessary, to afford protec¬ 
tion from heavy rains and snow, when 
good. flowers may be picked at intervals 
for many weeks. 


Planting for winter effect. — In 
many gardens during December one looks 
in vain for a touch of bright colour. 
When planting is being carried out, con¬ 
sideration .should bo given to plants that 
are attractive during the winter either 
for their flowers or stem colouring. Jas¬ 
minum nudiflorum is already covered with 
flowers, ai d unless the weather is unusu¬ 
ally severe will remain so all the winter. 
Osmanthus ilicifolius has small, white, 
sweet-scented flowers, and usually re¬ 
mains in bloom throughout December. 
The Witch Hazels are very attractive. 
The buds are on the point of bursting, 
and the plants remain in flower for a long 
time. (Jnimana-nth us fragrans (the 
Winter Sweet) should be planted in a 
sheltered position, preferably on a wall. 
For stem colouring, the Scarlet and 
Golden Willows .should be freely used in 
suitable situations. Rerberis virescens 
gives wonderful leaf-colouring during l iiis 
month, and the oramgo-coloured stems are 
very attractive after the leaves have 
fallen. Scarlet Dogwood, Rubus biflorus, 
and R. leueodermis, in good, bold groups, 
give a welcome touch of colour during the 
winter. Iverria japonica and Levcesteria 
formosa give good green-stein colouring. 
Some of the glaucous and golden varie¬ 
ties of Conifers also give splendid winter 
colour. Of dwarfor plants, nothing can 
equal the hardy Heaths for winter effect. 
Erica mediterranea hyhrida has l>ocn in 
flower for several weeks. E. carnea and 
varieties are now in bloom, and will con¬ 
tinue throughout toe winter and early 
spring. E. lusitanJea (the Portuguese 
Heath) is the most preeious of the taller 
varieties. It is a little tender, and should 
bo given a sheltered position. Last 
winter it was cut do\yj 
recovery 


winter it was cut down^by frost, but iia 
reeovedgl.^.^E^ji^str^is, of 


it has 
t- 


tiesit, I was surprised to find survived the 
severe weather of last winter, and is now 
none the worse. E. arborea is more 
tender, and was killed outright. 

F. W. Gallop. 

Lilford Hall Gardens, Oundle, Northants. 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 
Manuring fruit-trees.— Beiore hard 
weather sets in it is a good plan to look 
round the fruit garden and mark with a 
strip of raffia all trees in the open in need 
of assistance in the shape of a mulch of 
manure to the surface, or, more cor¬ 
rectly speaking, just beneath the surface 
of the soil. It is, generally speaking, 
trees which have borne continuously for 
some time past and others which have 
been many years planted, but yet healthy, 
that require this amount of attention. 
This method of returning something to 
the soil has much to commend it, inas¬ 
much as it encourages a host of new roots 
to feed near the surface, which, in turn, 
prevents exhaustion and its attendant 
evil consequences setting in. Trees that 
are to lie so treated should first have the 
soil removed as far as the branches ex¬ 
tend and deep enough to exjxy.se a few of 
the roots nearest to the surface. Then 
place a: layer of manure some 4 inches in 
thickness over them, cover it with the 
soil previously removed, and make all 
firm. The manure can be wheeled out and 
put by the side of the trees some time 
when the ground is frost-bound, and it 
can then l>e applied as directed in open 
weather. The manure should be the 
richest obtainable—that from the stable 
or farmyard lieiim the most suitable. 
Very good results have in some instances 
followed the use of old hot-lied manure; 
but there is always a risk attending its 
employment on account of the presence of 
pieces of sticks and rotten wood, etc., in 
the haves, as such matter Lends to the 
production of fungus in the soil. If loam 
ls plentiful, a fair quantity may be added 
to the manure to help eke it out if the 
supply is short. This also promotes the 
production of fibrous roots in quantity. 

Pruning espaliers and cordons.— In 
jn'uning established trees of Apples and 
Fears, the ' principal tiling to do now is 
to cut back the young wood cm the spurs 
to three buds in the ease of Apples and 
four in Fears. Relieve the spurs of all 
dead snags or short pieces of wood which 
have died back, and thin out the wood 
in tne spurs if it is at u.ll congested. 
This will afford an opjxvrtunity for getting 
rid of the weakest of the fruiting wood, 
of which trees generally jiossess a surplus 
after they have been jylanted some fifteen 
to twenty years. Sjnir thinning may also 
be resorted to when the mistake has been 
made in the past of allowing them to de¬ 
velop too closely together. Younger ex¬ 
amples which have not yet filled their 
allotted s juice should have the spur wood 
on the older or mature portions of the 
branches pruned on the same princijde; 
but on the younger parts shorten the 
growths produced during the jiast sum¬ 
mer to three buds on Apples and four on 
Fears to form the future spurs. The 
leaders at tne extremities of the branches 
should be shortened back to where the 
wood is well rijicnod, and a.s far as j>os- 
sible to do so be left of an equal length on 
each tier or pair of branches. If not yet 
furnished with their full complement of 
brandies, and a shoot left in each in¬ 
stance, as should have been the case, 
to extend the main stem in a vertical 
direction, cut this back so that there shall 
l>e one hud above the wire where the next 
jyair of branches are required. The 
growth resulting from this hud will, when 
it pushes out, serve to further extend the 
stem another season, while the two most 
conveniently situated buds below it will 
supply shoots, one on either side, with 
which to lay the foundation of the re¬ 
quired pair of branches. In the event of 
no further sets of brandies being needed, 
the leading shoot should be cut back to 


near the level of the wire instead of to 
one bud above it. Some allow spurs to 
form on the stems; hut this is a mistake; 
they should be kept quite clean. 

Plums and Cherries do not readily lend 
themselves to t-liis mode of training; blit 
some few varieties can be made to answer. 
The pruning of these is. on precisely the 
same lines, only the young wood should be 
left a trifle longer on RRiitls, cutting at 
the fifth instead of the fourth bud in this 
case. F idly -grow i i 

Single and double-stemmed oordons 

will, if stopping or summer pruning has 
been properly done, not require a great 
deal of attention, the chief tiling being to 
trim off the pieces of wood at the ends of 
the stoppled shoots, or, in other words, 
the remaining portions of the secondary 
growths. Where stopping lias not been 
attended to and the wood was left longer 
than necessary, cutting back to the third 
bud for Apples, the fourth for Pears and 
Cherries, and the fifth for Plums should 
take place now. The same rule should be 
observed with regard to trees which are 
not fully clothed with spurs or on which 
the voting wood on the upper portions of 
the "stems was stopped last summer for 
the exju-ess purpose of converting them 
into future spurs. Leaders in this case, 
if the trees have not filled the full limit 
of the trellis, whether they are trained 
obliquely or vertically, may be left full 
length if the wood is well ripened; if not, 
cut lock to a prominent bud where it is 
sound and firm. Examples which are as 
yet but half grown should be treated on 
this same principle until they attain the 
desired height, and take care during the 
summer to regulate the young side 
shoots produced by these leaders, thin¬ 
ning out when necessary, and leaving 
them, as far as circumstances permit, 
alxnit 9 inches apart. These, when 
stopped in due course, form the bases of 
other spurs, while overcrowding will in 
the future not occur if they are situated 
at or about the distances named on the 
leaders, which will eventual-ly* become the 
upper jxyrtion of the stems. 

Early Peaches. —If ripe Peaches are re¬ 
quired early in May next-, the house 
should now he started. All that has been 
said with regard to the starting of early 
Vines is applicable to Peaches also. For 
the present a day and night temj>erature 
of 50 degs. and 45 degs. respectively will 
suffice. 


Later houses. —Push on with the prun¬ 
ing and cleaning of the trees and struc¬ 
tures, and get the training and tying done 
without undue delay. In the interval 
keep the houses freely ventilated unless 
sharp frost sets in, when they -should be 
closed, and just enough beat turned on 
to prevent the water in tne pipes freezing. 

A. W. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Cleaning fruit-trees. —The cleansing of 
fruit-trees must now receive attention. 
Some of the Apple-trees in these gardens 
are affected with American blight, and 
these are being dealt with. All loose 
pieees of bark, Moss, and Lichen are re¬ 
moved from the affected parts, and the 
stems thoroughly scrubbed with a strong 
solution of petroleum emulsion, using a 
stiff brush. It is essential that, young 
trees which are affected with this peist 
should be thoroughly cleaned, or it will 
in a very short time do irreparable 
damage. Alter the trees have been well 
scrubbed they will l>e thoroughly sprayed 
with a caustic soda wash, applied through 
a knapsack sprayer. Tlie trees will be 
sprayed a second time before the lmds 
begin to swell. If frosty weather pre¬ 
vails, old and useless fruit-trees may be 
grubbed, all dead wood cut out of orchard 
trees, and the branches that are crowded 
and intersecting each other thinned. 
When the ground is frozen all wheeling 
of manure anil soil on to fruit quarters 
should l>e done. All primings and refuse 
of every kind should bbfljQftl on the fire- 
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heap. No definite instructions can be 
given for 

Manuring fruit-trees, as the cultivator 
mu«t be guided by the immediate require¬ 
ments of the trees under his charge. 
Trees that carry heavy crops annually 
usually need some manorial assistance, 
especially those having a limited rooting 
space. I do not recommend the use of 
fresh farmyard manure at this season for 
such as Apples, Pears, Plums, etc., this 
being best used as a mulch in early sum¬ 
mer. Well-decayed manure, if mixed 
with an equal quantity of old potting soil 
or similar material, forms a good top- 
dressiing. As a stimulant for wall trees, 
a light dressing of soot and bone-meal 
will keep the trees in a healthy and fruit¬ 
ful condition. This should be lightly 
pointed in with a fork as soon as the prun¬ 
ing and training are completed. Goose¬ 
berry and Currant bushes require rich 
farmyard manure, which should be lightly 
forked in after the primings have been 
cleared away. 

Plants for the greenhouse.— A few 

Lilacs, Wistarias, Deutzias, and Labur¬ 
nums have been placed in gentle heat. 
These plants must not l>e introduced at 
once into great heat, but gradually ac¬ 
customed to warmer surroundings until 
a maximum heat of 65 dogs, is reached. 
Water at the roots needs to be applied 
with great care. If often happens that 
water used in syringing keeps the surface 
soil sufficiently moist to give the impres¬ 
sion that no water is needed while the re¬ 
mainder of the soil might l>e too dry. 
The earliest flowering Narcissi and Tulips, 
lieing well rooted, have also been placed 
in gentle heat. They require an abund¬ 
ance of tepid water. Cinerarias have 
been removed from cold pits to a light, 
airy house, where a little fire heat can he 
given when necessary. Cyclamen plants 
on the point of blooming have been placed 
in a house where the night temperature 
is 50 degs. to 55 degs. They are fre¬ 
quently afforded weak liquid manure. 

Winter - flowering Begonias. — The 
earliest hatches having passed out of 
bloom, the inflorescences have been cut 
away, arid the plants will lie given a short 
icriod of rest. Following this they will 
to placed in a house having a warm, moist 
atmosphere, and he sprayed frequently 
to induce them to produce growths for the 
supply of early cuttings. Later hatches 
are still in full beauty. Deciduous 
Calanthes, now in full bloom, have been 
removed to an intermediate house where 
a temperature of 55 degs. to 60 rlcgs. is 
maintained. Water is entirely withheld. 
After the blooms are cut, the plants must 
bo given a complete rest. If space is 
limited, the pseudo-bulbs may be carefully 
removed from the ]>ots, the soil shaken 
from the roots, and the plants stored in 
boxes of silver sand- I prefer to leave 
them in the pots, a-s they start more freely 
into growth in the spring. The pots are 
stood on a shelf in a house where the tem¬ 
perature does not fall below 60 degs. 

Lettuces. —In gardens where there is 
likely to be a scarcity of Lettuce during 
the winter, seeds of varieties suitable for 
forcing, such as Harbinger, should be 
sown at once, and the plants raised in 
moderate heat. Before the second leaf 
appears the seedlings should be pricked 
off into boxes and grown on in a tem¬ 
perature of about 55 degs. These forcing 
varieties are very suitable for use in 
salads—the leaves grow quickly, and are, 
therefore, very tender. They may be cut off 
when quite small in much the same way 
as Mustard and Cress. 

Chicory. —Where a sufficient supply of 
roots has been grown, there will be little 
difficulty in having Chicory in good condi¬ 
tion until May. Apart from its use as a 
salad, it is often much appreciated, if 
properly blanched, as a cooked vegetable. 
To maintain a constant supply a few roots 
should be placed .oftpe a week in a dark 
corner of the Mushrocar-LouaiBl nj* some 
other suitable wifiS light can 


be excluded. Should prolonged frost ap¬ 
pear imminent, a sufficient number, of 
roots for use should be lifted from the 
open ground and stored in a frost-proof 
place. 

Seakale. —Roots, according to the de¬ 
mand, arc placed in a dark corner of the 
Mu>!)room-house once a week. Where it 
is intended to force this vegetable on the 
ground where the plants have been grown 
it will be necessary to place Seakale ]>ots 
over the crowns, covering the whole with 
a good thickness of long litter and leaves, 
which have previously been mixed well 
together. This covering must be suffi¬ 
cient to exclude light and air from the 
crowns. A steady heat of 15 dogs, to 
50 degs. is ilie most suitable, any increase 
on this l>eing detrimental, as it causes 
the grewth to be weak and flavourless. 

F. W. G. 


SCOTLAND. 

Arum Lilies. —With a view to bringing 
Arum Lilies forward, in order that they 
may take the place of Chrysanthemums 
when the latter pass out of bloom, the 
plants have during the week lieen looked 
over, any disfigured foliage removed, and 
top-dressing attended to. The top-dress¬ 
ing consists of good loam with which a 
little soot—sufficient to blacken the wliole 
—is mixed. Firmly pressed down, the 
young roots soon get to work, and with a 
slight increase of heat, progress will soon 
he visible. Aphides are always more or 
less troublesome in the case of Arum 
Lilies, so that precautionary vaporisings 
are desirable at intervals.- Also, when 
time can be spared, I like to give the 
foliage a sponge over with tepid soapy 
water followed by a brisk syringing—of 
course, lie foie the spathes open. 

Begonia Rex. —The ornament a 1-folia god 
Begonias are not now, jierhaps, such 
favourites as they were at one time. 
Nevertheless, they are very useful, more 
particularly at this season. They require, 
however, warm greenhouse treatment at 
present if they are to lie maintained in 
good leaf, and a little weak stimulant is 
not wasted. Readily propagated from 
loaf-cuttings, a few leaves of good sorts 
were put into the propagating case in the 
course of the week. These soon emit 
shoots and roots, and make useful stuff 
in the spring. Indeed, I think that in 
3-inch or 4-inch pots, and carrying from 
six to nine good leaves, such plants am 
of more value than larger pieces in 6-inch 
or even S-inch pots. 

Libonia floribunda _When L. flori- 

bunda is required for blooming early in 
the New Y< ar, it is advisable now to give 
it a little more heat than has hitherto 
been the case. In any event, it is as well 
to raise the temperature slightly, because 
if grown too cool, L. floribunda is apt to 
drop its foliage, this detracting from the 
appearance of the plants. The pots, 
chiefly 5-inch and 6-inch, now 1 icing quite 
full of roots, a little encouragement in the 
way of a chemical fertiliser in solution is 
being given at bi-weekly intervals. 

Nicotfana Sanders and Canterbury 
Bells for flowering in the spring have now 
been put into 6-inch pots. The majority 
of the plants will be bloomed in these 
pots ; hurt a proportion of those—especially 
of Canterbury Bells—which promises to 
make superior pieces will ultimately be 
potted on into 9-inch pots. 

Plants for forcing _The first lot of 

Dielytra spectabilis, Funkias, and Hnteia 
japonicn has now lieon given a position 
in the stove in order to hasten them on. 
These plants were gradually acclimatised 
to the temperature which they now en¬ 
joy, and, with routine attention and 
plenty of moisture, should do well. 

Greenhouses, generally, continue to be 
very bright, and in order to prolong the 
Chrysanthemum season as long as pos¬ 
sible it is necessary to ventilate as freely 
as the weather permits. Fire heat may 


be dispensed with; but, unfortunately, it 
has not lieon possible to do so here since 
the display liecame general, the weather 
having been very wet. This, of course, 
sets up damp, and to counteract that it 
is necessary to keep a fairly brisk heat in 
the pipes. Ventilation, however, is freely 
given both by day and by night. The 
varieties of Primula obconica will shortly 
be useful. These make good groups if 
relieved by a few Ferns. P. stellata is 
always useful, alike for decoration and 
for cutting, and it lias in many places 
ousted the older P. sinensis. Still, there 
are .some fine, clear colours* among the 
Chinese Primulas, and it is always worth 
while, where room is abundant, to grow 
a liatch. Further experience confirms the 
view previously expressed that this 
season’s Cineraria stellata is a very in¬ 
ferior strain. This is to be regretted, be¬ 
cause inferior plants with flowers of poor 
colour require the same attention and 
care as those of a higher class. Under 
the prevailing conditions it is, I think, 
hardly fair to criticise the seedsmen t-oo 
severely. Liliums may lie brought on as 
required, and such plants as are not top- 
dressed ought t-o be attended to without 
delay. Let the watering lie done as soon 
after daylight as possible. 

Heated pits. —In these useful struc¬ 
tures successional plants, now coming 
along, must receive regular attention. 
Cut-back show and fancy Pelargoniums 
now in their flowering pots should be 
vaporised now’ and then as a precaution¬ 
ary measure. Water ought not to be too 
lavishly supplied; but, at the same time, 
it ought to he remembered that a too 
seantv supply will inevitably induce aphis. 
Zonal Pelargoniums may be had in bloom 
almost anv time when grown in pits such 
as those referred to. As indicated a short 
time ago, more reliance i.s placed upon 
good numbers of a few' effective colours— 
scarlet, white, pink—than upon a collec¬ 
tion. Although a collection is highly 
interesting, more satisfaction is obtained 
from good batches of selected colours. 
Some of the older varieties are still quite 
as good for general purposes as some of 
the recent sorts, in spite of their largo 
trusses and huge individual pips. Cut¬ 
tings wdiioh are being wintered in heated 
pits will require water from time to time. 
It is a good plan, however, to keep these 
on the dry side, care, however, lieing 
taken that the soil does not get dust-dry. 

Cold frames. —Those do not at this 
season call for much attention. Damn is, 
generally speaking, more dangerous than 
frost-, so let air he freely given on all pos¬ 
sible occasions. Parsley in cold frames 
should lie inspected from time to time, 
and any decaying loaves removed. As we 
may now at any time expect severe frost, 
irotecting material ought to lie ready at 
land. Nothing is 1 letter for tliis pur¬ 
pose than heavv-grade Archangel mats, 
which, if expensive at first, eventually re¬ 
pay the initial cost. After these get wot, 
advantage should be taken of the first dry 
day to bang them up, for if allowed to lie 
about in a wet state they soon rot. At 
the present time these mats are difficult 
to procure. 

Pruning. —There has been but little op¬ 
portunity for pushing on the pruning. In 
the ca.se of young trees on the Paradise, 
growth is not so pronounced as on older 
trees on the Crab, and, as the former are 
in the course of formation, due attention 
to symmetry is paid so far as possible. 
At the same time, I would not remove a 
shoot which promised to liear well merely 
for the sake of symmetry, always pro¬ 
vided that such a shoot did not interfere 
with others or crowd them. Well-formed 
tree# are always gratifying; nut results, 
not appearance, are of most importance 
in fruit growing. Trees on the Paradise 
have very often the drawback of throwing 
up suckers rather too freely, and careless 
removal of these only intensifies the evil. 
Those who may have warm soil and a good 
exposure might find it profitable to plant 
trees on the Doucla. This is, of course, 
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also a variety of Paradise, and, I am in¬ 
clined to think, produces fruits of superior 
quality when the conditions referred to 
can be supplied. 

Outdoor work has once more lx?en 
seriously interfered with by phenomenally 
wet weather. This is especially annoying 
at the present time ; but when the soil is 
not fit to work upon any arrears of pot- 
ting-shod work can be brought up to date, 
progress cm be made with the cleaning of 
houses, and any odd work attended to. 

W. McGuffoc,. 

Palmar Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 

BEES. 

ENCOURAGING BEE-KEEPING. 

An influential weekly newspaper ad¬ 
mitted to its pages last summer a letter 
from a lady in India, expressing lier sur¬ 
prise that in all the interesting articles 
on food problems in the home-land, she 
had not seen any suggestion to increase 
the sugar supply by a broadcast cultiva¬ 
tion of honey. This lady recorded her 
remembrance of a little apiary in Suf¬ 
folk harvesting 90 lb. in one season. The. 
editor in a foot note deplored the neglect 
of the bee industry, and, in attributing 
it to the ravages of the Isle of Wight 
disease, impelled the inference that it was 
useless to encourage the cult. This was 
unreasonable and foolish. I do not read 
of the abandonment of the cultivation of 
Potatoes, or of any other foodstuffs, in 
some* districts* because of the existence of 
diseji.se in certain other districts. Neither 
do i>eople discourage the cultivation of 
good health because some of tlieir less 
fortunate fellow-creatures sutler from the 
ravages of certain ills that flesh is heir 
to. 

However, the letter here referred to 
elicited an optimistic communication from 
a former bee enthusiast—a “ regular,” on 
Active Service. This correspondent wrote 
on the lines so frequently advocated in 
your columns—namely, the wisdom of 
keeping bees.on a non-intensive. unambi¬ 
tious. self-help method, which endeavours 
to combine old-fashioned modes with 
modern ideas, especially so far as 
standard - frame hives are concerned. 
This writer bemoaned the severe liandi- 
eap local efforts have to endure through 
non-rwignition by Government bodies, 
and the difficulties of obtaining financial 
support : but never once did he surrender 
to obstacles. He pressed for influential 
and official championship of this irn- 
pirtant and simple industry. 

It would lx* more than interesting to 
know what County Beekee]>ers’ Associa¬ 
tions have prevailed upon their County 
Councils to move in the matter. In Staf¬ 
fordshire, a county always to the fore. I 
lwdieve, in educational matters, the repre¬ 
sentatives of the BeekeeiJers’ Association 
met the Comity Education Committee last 
summer, with the gratifying result that a 
well-paid County Exj>ert in Bee-keeping 
was immediately appointed, with powers 
to found, control, and organise the uses 
of a bee-farm. He lias recently, also, re¬ 
ceived instructions to arrange a winter 
programme of lectures on his subject in 
as many centres as possible* during the 
early months of 191S, to lx* followed by 
practical demonstrations in local apiaries 
during the summer months. 

Sir Graham Balfour, the Staffordshire 
Director of Education, says: “The Com¬ 
mittee regard the encouragement of bee¬ 
keeping as a matter of importance at the 
present time, in view of the scarcity and 
high price of .sugar.” 

It is to be ho ikm! that your widely-cir¬ 
culated paper wiljr'be' the meanslof-Jjring- 
ing fetaffordshire y ey ^gjfc nt vg^t^yde to 
the notice of other* County (Qbttnci Is of 


Great Britain, and that there will be, as 
a .result, a general and immediate adop¬ 
tion of this, ot a somewhat similar, plan 
to popularise bee-keeping^ and thus in¬ 
directly to lessen the sugar shortage and 
Increase our garden fruit supplies. 

At the outbreak of war imports in 
honey alone amounted to over £100,000 
worth, to which value it had risen in ten 
years, month by month. Our own 
country has this valuable asset running to 
waste in its blossoms, while, at the same 
time, bees are absolutely essential for the 
proi>er and adequate fertilisation of 
flowers—thence food. In these columns 
has already been recorded the fact that 
bees are responsible for no less than 80 
1KM* cent, of all fertilisation. 

B. R. H. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

PL AMTS AMD rLOVBBB. 

Cinerarias (Subscriber ).-^Although Cine¬ 
rarias are ordinarily termed annuals, 
tender, of course, yet they are usually 
treated as biennials, being sown one year 
to bloom early the next, when they seed. 
The plants however, are, to some extent, 
perennial, because if they lx* kept free 
from aphis—a very destructive insect, so 
far as these plants are concerned—they 
commence to throw up root shoots or 
growths even while in bloom, and if so 
soon as bloom is over the flowering stems 
be cut dose to the soil, and the plants 
stood outdoors in a frame, or an a shel¬ 
tered place, and kept watered, tlieir root- 
growths become strong. The entire plant 
may be turned out of the old pot, and 
have one half the soil removed, repotting 
back into a pot of the same size, hut quite 
clean, with fresh soil, or the growths may 
l>e cut out singly, eacli with some root, 
and lx* grown on singly in pots—just as 
though they were -seedlings—to flower the 
ensuing winter. 

Azaleas unhealthy (Xr»w ).—Tt is as we 

surmised. The Azaleas have fallen a prey 
to thrips, due to their having been allowed 
to get dry at the root-s. The soil in the 
centre of the l>all is probably very dry, 
and we should advise you to stand the 
plants in a tub of water so as to 
thoroughly soak the ball. This is easily 
ascertained, as, when this is the case, the 
bubbles cease to rise to the surface. 
There are also traces of mealy-bug; in 
fact, we found several specimens of this 
pest. Syringe the plants with paraffin 
emulsion or Quassia extract, and soft soap. 
Examine the plants carefully, and wher¬ 
ever you find any mealv-bug, touch each 
individual with methylated spirit, using a 
camel-hair brush for the purpose. 

VEGETABLES. 

Forcing Seakale (Grower ).—Do you wish 
to lift the Seakale roots a ml force them 
indoors, or to force them in the ground? 
During the early part of the winter the 
former is the better method, but towards 
the spring the latter is the simpler and 
better plan. In the former case boxes of 
any convenient size may l>e employed in 
place of pots, covering them, unless a 
Slush room-shed or other dark place is 
made use of, with other inverted boxes of 
the same size. Tn the open ground the 
crowns may lx* covered with lx»xes or 
baskets of almost any size, surrounding 
them with fermenting manure, or drive in 
some stout stakes on each side of a row, 
nail some boards roughly along the sides 
and over the top, and bank up well with 
hot manure. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Seaweed (V. H. C .).—Seaweed is an ex¬ 
cellent naturaJ manure, but it contains a 
big proportion of water, as may be evi¬ 
denced when allowed to lie some time in a 
heap, as it shrinks exceedingly. It is best 
so treated, as otherwise, in a fresh state, 
salt is unduly present, and too mucli 


saline matter renders the ground cold. 
‘ That vSeaweed, after lying in a heap for 
several weeks or longer, may be mixed 
! with stable-manure, and form an excel - 
1 lent dressing, there can lie no doubt, and 
when mixed it checks fermentation. In 
very hot, dry weather Seaweed is not at 
all a bad mulch for garden crops, as it 
helps to cool the soil. 

Moss in lawn (Jas. Ball ).—The best 
thing you can do, provided the Moss is not 
a result of the soil Ixsing waterlogged and 
requiring drainage, is to scarify the sur¬ 
face with an iron-toothed rake, removing 
as much of the Moss as you can. Then 
give the lawn a thorough top-dressing of 
fine, inch soil, of which loam should form 
one-half, well decayed manure one- 
quarter, and leaf-mould one-quarter. Mix 
these together and pa«« them through a 
2-inch sieve to get rid of any stones. 
Just before you apply it to the lawn, mix 
1 cwt. of bone-meal with it, and spread it 
evenly over the surface of the lawn. Sow 
some good Grass-seeds early in April, 
which rake in and roll firmly. We do not 
rcjjy to queries by post, as the advice 
here given may help some reader whose 
lawn is also in bad condition. 

llOSf R1PLZBB. 

A. A. T .—See reply to “ C. Edwards,” 
in our issue of February 26th, 1916, a copy 
of which can lx bad of the publishers, 

post free, for 2$d. - -Arums .— (1) Tne 

cause of the disaster to your Arums was 
certainly the frost. Had you, before the 
sun struck the plants, syringed them with 
cold water and covered th^m up with mats 
or canvas, they would have gradually 
thawed, and no harm would have fol¬ 
lowed. (2) The cause is evidently due to 
an overdose of artificial manure, which 
destroyed the surface roots of_the plants. 

MAKES Or PLAMTB AMD FBUXTB. 

Names of fruits. — M. A.— Pears: 1, 
Marie Louise; 2, Durondeau; 3, Beurre 

R anc e.- ,7. P. C. —Apples: 1, Norfolk 

Beaufin; 2, Lane’s Prime Albert; 3, 

French Crab; 4, Old Nonpareil.- 

S. P. F. —Apples: 1, Red or Winter 
Haw thorn den ; 2, Northern Greening; 4, 

Hoary Morning.- L. M. 8. —Apples: 1, 

Alfriston; 2, Cox’s Orange; 3, Ribston; 

4, Blenheim Orange. - E.G .— Apples: 1, 

Northern Greening; 2, Annie Elizabeth; 
3, Fearn’s Pippin. Pear: 4, Beurre Bose. 

_ G. T .—Pears: 1, Glou Morceau ; 2, 

Beurre Diel; 3, Brown Beurre; 4, Louise 

Bonne of Jersey.- Miss C. M.— Pear is 

Pitmaston Duchess.-11. IF.—Apples: 

1, Adam’s Pearmain ; 2, Waltham Abbey 
Seedling; 3, Wellington; 4, Sturmer 

Pippin.__ 

CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

M.M. Vilmorin-Andrieux et Cie., 
Parts.- —List of Seeds of Trees and Shrubs. 

The Alder River Nursery, Ivor 
Heath, Bucks .—Catalogue of Lilies. 

Making Briquettes (page 674).—Your 
correspondent (Chas. Loueh) can obtain 
particulars of the Wildfire Briquette 
makers from Parker, Winder, and 
Achurch, Limited, Broad-street, Bir¬ 
mingham. The price is 10s., and the 
briquettes are made with ooaJ dust mixed 
with tar or Portland cement.—W. E. N., 
Shenstone Lodge , Lichfield. 

Tchihatchewia isat idea. — Gan any 

reader enlighten me as to the cultivation 
of this in English gardens and where to 
procure it? The name is jawbreaking, 
and the figure and description of the 
plant in “The English Flower Garden,” 
page 834, haunt me when consulting that 
valuable lxx>k, as 1 invariably ojxjii at that 
page. Having had my copy nearly 
twenty years, it is pretty well thumbea 
During that time I nave consulted many 
lists, catalogues, and books; but have 
never met it either under aboven a me or a 
synonym.—W. D., Befchilt. 
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MAKING WILD THE TAME GARDEN. 
Most gardens are now wild gardens in a 
sense, embracing weeds of all kinds, while 
vermin on greenstuff lias been ten times 
more rampant this summer'than in former 
years, when there was someone to cope 
with -them. I have never seen such 
growths of Buttercup, Sow-thistle, Dande¬ 
lion, and a multitude of other horrors. 
These weeds have thoroughly enjoyed the 
wet summer and neglected season. All 
make one realise that a Nature - form 
garden, melting into a bit of- woodland, 
is a much more precious possession than 
a dressed parterre, with beds, borders, 
and paths, all of which depend on neat¬ 
ness for the full effect of their beauty. 

I am trying to turn the flower garden, 
w’hicli is not suited or needed for veget¬ 
ables, seeing that we have far more veget¬ 
able ground already In use than there is 
labour to mauage, into a half-woodland 
stretch ; and am finding the task far from 
easy. The garden soil has been so over¬ 
cultivated that it seems unable to go back 
to the sweetness of that which has for 
years only had fallen leaves to enrich it; 
and when not kept constantly forked 
about grows Jdaek, slimy, and sour on 
the surface. Doubtless, it will pull round 
in time. The planting and converting 
processes consist in encouraging all exist¬ 
ing trees and shrubs, such as Japanese 
double Cherries, a Judas-tree, various 
ornamental Pyroses—especially P. florl- 
bunda—some old Apples, with Clematises 
or rambling Roses going up them, and 
Prunus Pissardi, planting others, doing 
away with beds, and making groups of 
Azaleas and evergreens. The hoped-for 
result is a kind of glorified shrubbery 
with flowery and ferny nooks and mar¬ 
gins, where no digging, forking, or manur¬ 
ing is needed, nor the wearisome dividing 
and transplanting that herbaceous borders 
entail. Our drawbacks, which might not 
obtain in other gardens, are: (1) A dead 
level. (2) Michaelmas Daisies—hoping 
for an absence of hard work in any place 
where these have once been allowed to 
seed is futile. I could ditag up—if I had 
the time or strength—five or six hundred 
useless, worthless clumps smothering and 
ruining better plants, and intruding 
everywhere that they are least welcome. 
Good and desirable varieties, such as the 
cordifolius type, do not seed hero; it is 
the nasty children of New Belgium that 
do so odiously abound. 

One small part of this garden has 
already been converted, and is a success, 
save that there Is not enough of it—it is 
too much of a miniature for the wild 
growth of everything that do€S“ grow in 
this wet west. In the beginning there 
was a flat piece of ground laid out in the 
usual way of flower gardens. This was 
-dug over, taking out a sunk winding-patli 
4 feet wide, making a hole at the end of 
it, and throwing up the removed soli Into 
an irregular mound. This mound became 
a mountain, so to speak, by the addition 
of two or three cartloads of old mortar 
rubbish, a skin of earth being added, with 
a few stones half-buried. The hole was 
cemented, and is now a pondlet in which 
a pink Nymplura grows nicely, surrounded 
by Iris siblrica, Primula rosea, and some 
Dodecathoons. On the. mountain end 
furthest from the pool I linve Saxifrages 
(S. oppositifolia doingvwejl), dwarf Jjunl- 
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per, and, lower dowp, Mossy Phloxes, all 
on the sunny slope. The top is crowned 
with—of all unexpected things—Morina 
longifolia, whose pink whorls are effec¬ 
tive on a level with the eye. Beside the 
pool there flow down Rosa rugosa repens 
alba—which has to be kept within bounds 
by cutting away all .the old growth every 
year after blooming—and Cotoneaster 
humifusa. On the other side of the path 
is a bank on which a number of small 
Rose species, such as R. lucida plena and 
R. bicolor nana (delightful in foliage and 
neat habit, even apart from its queer, but 
pleasing, flowers), are planted, backed by 
a mass of Weigelas. The whole thing 
makes, out of'a piece of garden needing 
almost constant attention, a little glen 
that gives but little trouble. The rocks 
have to be weeded now and jthen, and 
some of the dead leaves from large trees 
In the background need to be gathered out 
of the pool. But if all the garden were 
planned in the same way it would be 
more interesting, and far less trouble, 
than in its original state of convention¬ 
ality. Some groups of Apera arundinacea 
—profuse in seeding—are very beautiful 
all the year round. I earnestly recom¬ 
mend this ornamental Grass, some. 2 feet 
to 2$ feet high, to all lovers of wild Grasses 
for beauty of colour in sober, yet glow¬ 
ing, tones. A small group of it in front 
of the noble Eulalia gracillima striata 
makes a perfect garden picture, and one 
needing no after-cultivation. It grows on 
a low, stony bank, where the Pasque¬ 
flower (Anemone Pulsatilla) companions 
it very delightfully. Its stems and thin 
reedy leaves show red and gold-brown 
shades, like French bronze powder 
colours, all through the winter. Last 
winter the old original group suddenly 
died, owing to rats tunnelling through the 
roots, but myriads of seedlings sprang up 
in September. M. L. W. 

Langford , Bristol. 

NOTH OP THK WKKK. 

(Enothera mexlcana.—I grow this in a 
rock wall in rather limy and gritty soil, 
and it seems very happy there. The rose- 
coloured flowers are small, but are freely 
produced and fairly effective. The whole 
plant is neat, and makes a pretty little 
iwteh in the wall. It ripens seed quite 
readily, and can thus be readily increased. 
—N. L. 

Romneya Coulter! in winter.— In this 
district this remains partially evergreen 
throughout the winter. The stems should 
l>e tied together in late autumn, and not 
cut down until spring. No manure or 
heavy, wet litter df any kind should be 
applied, but some sifted coal ashes heaped 
over the crowns are helpful. Tills Rom¬ 
neya will do well in quite poor soils pro¬ 
vided the latter are i>orous—if stouy, so 
much the better.— North Wales. 

Helianthemum amabile fl.-pi. —This i*< 
one of the most persistent flowering of the 
Sun Roses, and Is a general favourite, 
with its bright little red balls of blossoms. 
It is often in bloom until cut off by frosts, 
and seems hardier than some of its 
family. Last winter cut off a good many 
of the Helianthemums In my North 
London garden, but this variety was not 
touched. It is ol* more trailing habit than 
many of the genus.—W. O. 


Annuals for next season.— Apropos of 
the remarks of “ E. B. S.” (page G89) re¬ 
sisting late-sown annuals, it is, as he 
says, rather risky. So far as this winter 
has goue, it has been a trying oue for 
such annuals. In certain places even 
self-sow r n annuals, which usually stand 
the winter quite w’ell, in exceptional 
seasons may be utterly destroyed. I have 
in mind one abnormal season when all my 
self-sown annuals, with the exception of 
Cornflowers and Antirrhinums, perished. 
Even Poppies failed.— Dumfries. 

Lavender.— One of the results of the 
mild weather experienced so far has been 
the duration of the flow r ers of Lavender. 
From a bed, about 12 feet square, many 
thousands of spikes were cut at the usual 
time, and after a short period of rest a 
second crop was produced. The spikes 
from this second crop were not noticeably 
inferior, either in size or in perfume, to 
those produced earlier; and 1 if*the first 
week of December the flowers are yet 
comparatively fresh, while the perfume, 
on a sunny day, is very noticeable.—A 
Scottish Gardener. 

Sedum hlrautum.— At the end of the 
nineteenth century some kind friend gave 
me Sedum hirsutum. It has green 
foliage and rather large white flowers, * 
and is quite the prettiest Sedum I have, 
and not difficult to grow here. A large 
natural rock, gbout 4 feet high, is entirely 
covered with Sedum brevifolium Pottsj. 
Sedum hirsutum is on the same rock; but 
though I am seldom tempted to give it 
away, I have only three nice plants. 
Some years ago in July all the Sedums 
were uprooted by squirrels. The soil at 
the foot of the rocks is merely slate chips, 
but the Sedums invariably die w f heu 
they fall down.— E. Charles Buxton, 
Coed Derw, Bettws-y-Coed. 

Ceranfum Wallichianum.— Buxton’s var. 
of this species is a lovely thing and a 
great standby for the autumn, continuing 
to produce its beautiful blue fl owners until 
quite late In the year. Mr. Buxton was 
kind enough to send me a few seeds some 
years ago, and I have become so fond of 
the plant that I grow it in numbers now, 
and am always delighted wdth the beauty 
of the flowers. It seems to need deep 
shade. I grow it on the flat as well as in 
shady walls, where it looks very well, fol¬ 
lowing the contour of the rocks and half 
clingiug to them. It ripens plenty of 
seed, and is easily raised if the seeds are 
sown about Christmas. It is invaluable 
for the autumn, when flowers in the rock 
garden are getting scarce.—W. O. C. 

Corydalls ochroleuca.— For a very 
shady place the various Corydalis are 
most useful, with their delicate Fern-like 
foliage and (usually) yellow’ blossoms. 
The common C. lutea is a groat favourite 
of mine, and once established goes on 
without further trouble year after year. 

It is true it seeds about rather too freely, 
but the seedlings are easily plucked up 
and the plants kept within bounds. C. 
ochroleuca is very similar, but even pret¬ 
tier, the foliage being more delicate and 
of a more glaucous shade, and the flow’ers 
of a creamy-w-hifc, tipped witii yellow. 

A nice tuft of it growing from the crevice 
of a wall is a beautiful sight. The Cory¬ 
dalis, to my mind—unlike many others" 
look much better when grown singly than 
when seen in ochroleuca 
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grows well with me in a dry, slmdy posi¬ 
tion, but does not seem quite so robu-st 
us C. lutea.— North London. 

Freeing , the Clematis.— Mr. Robinson’s 
letter in The Garden of December '1 is 
most encouraging to those of your 
readers who, like myself, have failed to 
grow the Clematis satisfactorily. My 
own exjiorionce entirely bears out Mr. 
Robinson’s views. The only surviving 
Clematises of the many that I have planted 
with every care and in various positions 
are two seedlings given me by a friend 
who had raised them. These are on a 
wall facing due south. They flower freely 
every year and show no signs of disease. 
I have tried to get more seedlings from 
the nurserymen, but have failed to do so, 
though I was content to take those which 
they considered were not up to the best 
standard. — Norman Ritshworth* in 
Garden. 

- If the stocks on which the Clematis 

are grafted are needless, the plants would 
be much better obtained from layers. In 
the case of my own few plants, I bought 
them grafted in the usual way, but when 
planting them put the stems well under¬ 
ground in a slanting direction. After 
leaving them to grow for a year, I found 
the Clematises had emitted vigorous roots 
of their own. and I then cut away the 
stocks on which they were grafted ; but 
it certainly would be hotter to get them 
on their own roots to commence, I should 
Say.— W. J. Farmer. 


FRUIT. 


APPLE-TREES, FUNGUS ON. 

1 shall esteem it a favour of you will 
kindly tell mo the cause of and remedy 
to prevent Apples being so disfigured. 
The enclosed Apples are Bismarck, grown 
on hush trees, on deep black soil. I have 
grown them for upwards of twenty years 
and have never had them like this.—T. 
Milward. 


[The Apples sent are affected with scab 
and brown rot, bot.li fungoid diseases. 
Fortunately, -the remedies In both cases 
a re the same, and should be applied in the 
form of a spray either with a knapsack 
pump or a spraying syringe. In the first 
place, get the trees pruned and look them 
carefully over to see if they contain any 
dead wood. If any is found, cut it out 
and burn it together with the pruning.?. 
The reason for this is that the brown rot 
fungus often attacks the spurs and young 
wood, and if the dead {H>rtions are left, 
the probability is that a still worse attack 
may result next season. After the trees 
are pruned spray them thoroughly with 
caustic alkali solution. When the buds 
are about to burst spray again, but on this 
occasion with Bordeaux mixture at full 
strength. After Hie trees have flowered 
and the fruit set. spray with the same mix¬ 
ture at half strength, and twice after¬ 
wards at intervals of twelve or fourteen 
days. Tlie.se measures may not thoroughly 
eradicate the trouble the first season, but 
if carried out with (“are it should go a 
long way towards doing so ; and if the, 
remedies are resorted to and applied 
again the following season both fungoid 
diseases will or should disappear. The 
ingredients for the making of both the 
caustic wash and Bordeaux mixture are 
to be had from any dealer in garden sun¬ 
dries. The first is made by dissolving 
2 lb. caustic soda in a wooden bucket in 
2 gallons of very hot or boiling water, 
taking care not to bold the head over the 
vessel while doing so, nor let it touch the 
hands. Afterwards dilute sufficiently 
with hot water to make 20 gallons, and 
apply while warm. Wear old clothes, 
keep the hands covered with india-rubber 
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or leather gloves, and choose a fine, calm 
day, both to prevent the spray blowing 
into the lace and being wasted .also when 
applying it. See that every portion of the 
wood, both young and old, as well as the 
stems, are thoroughly wetted. Mix and 
apply the Bordeaux according to direc¬ 
tions sent with it. The use of the term 
half strength means that It should be only 
half as strong as that recommended for 
use before the trees burst into leaf.] 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Canker in Apple-trees.—I would be 
very much obliged if you would advise me 
as to tire best Treatment foi* some Apple- 
trees infected as the accompanying speci¬ 
mens show. I am not sure what the pest 
is. It has attacked the fruiting spurs and 
also nearly every place where, there was an 
old* scar on t*he hark. It lias nearly eaten 
through some of the houghs. It has only 
attacked two or three young trees which 
seemed jiartieularly healthy. — R. N. 
Ferrall. 

[The ixirtioiis of Apple wood you send 
are suffering from an attack of canker, 
to which Apple? are, as a rule, more prone 
than Pears. It is a fungoid disease, 
known as Noctria ditissima. Cox’s 
Orange Pippin and Rlbston Apples are 
very liable to canker. Opinions differ as 
to its origin. The best way to deal with 
it is to cut out the very badly damaged 
branches and young wood, then cut out 
all the dead wood and bark in the wounds 
on the other branches, dressing them with 
caustic alkali solution to kill the si>ores 
of the fungus. Treat young wood in the 
same manner. The solution can be ap¬ 
plied with a clean, half worn-out paint¬ 
brush. Then spray the trees with the 
above-mentioned solution, and when dry 
dress all wounds with painters' knotting 
or Stockholm tar. If you can let the 
trqos grow away unrestricted for a few 
seasons— i.e., as far as the leaders at the 
ends of the branches are concerned—the 
wounds will heal the more quickly. If. 
in conjunction with this, a good dressing 
of wood ashes is applied to the soil be¬ 
neath the trees shortly and II oz. of 
suiierphosphate of lime arid 2 oz. of bone- 
meal per square yard sprinkled on the 
surface and hoed in early in February or 
March matters will be further expedited. 
It would also be a good tiling to spray the 
trees with Bordeaux mixture at full 
strength before the buds burst. See also 
reply to “ Thos. Milward/’ re “ Apple- 
trees, fungus on.”] 

Mussel-scald - on Pear shoots. — I shall l>e 
much obliged if you will kindly tell me 
what is the matter with the enclosed Pear 
shoots and what to do to get rid of the 
nest, as I have four Pear-trees, also a 
Peach-tree infested.—Axxiors. 

[The Pear shoots you send are badly in¬ 
fested with an insect commonly called 
mussel-scale (Lepidosaplies ulmi), which, 
if allowed to increase, work? an incalcu¬ 
lable amount of mischief among fruit- 
trees by robbing the bark of its juices. 
The best remedy to employ for killing it 
is caustic alkali solution, the ingredients 
for making which you can obtain from any 
dealer in garden sundries. For'this pest, 
especially in dealing with a bad infesta¬ 
tion, spraying is of no avail, and the wash 
is best applied with a lralf worn-out 
stubby paint-brush, scrubbing the wood 
well. The wash Avill then take immediate 
effect and kill the insects. For a small 
quantity you would require \ lb. of 
caustic soda, OS per (rent. Dissolve tills in 
a wooden {mil or vessel by {miring in 
I gallon of boiling water, taking care not 
to bold the bead over it nor let It come 
into contact, with the bands when doing 
so. Afterwards dilute sufficiently to 
make 1$ gallons , in all. and apply as 


stated above. For the Peaeh j tree add to 
1 quart of the solution an extra | pint of 
hot water.] 

Peaches on walls in Scotland.— I have 
been much interested in the. articles oil 
Peaches on walls which have lately ai>- 
peared in Gardening. In these times 
when many i>eopkr cannot afford heat in 
glasshouses it cannot be too widely known 
that Peaches can be successfully grown 
on outside walls of suitable aspect in 
most parts of the British Islands. Mr. 
McGuffog, in your issue of November 
24th, states that first-rate Peaches may be 
grown beyond the* Tweed. This is so; 
and lie might have said also beyond the 
Forth and the Tay. In the Curse of 
Gowrie, noted in byogolie days for its 
orchards, Peaches are regularly grown on 
outside walls, and rarely fail to yield 
crops of line fruit. At Castle Huntly, 
where my father was gardener for many 
years, outside Peaches did very well. 
The wall was of brielis, faced south, and 
acted as a retaining wall to a broad ter¬ 
race behind. Tims it was a very warm 
Avail, and avus well sheltered at both ends 
from cold winds. The trees when in 
flower were protected by hanging fish-nets 
in front of them until the flowers Avere 
set. The varieties grown were Royal 
George, Stirling Castle, Hale’s Early, and 
Waterloo. Other gardens in the same dis¬ 
trict where Peaches do well are Rossie 
Priory, Errol Park, Kinfauns Castle, and 
doubtless many others. In Ireland I 
have seen outdoor Peaches in many coun¬ 
ties. Only this summer I saw a very 
line crop at Marlflcld, Co. Tipperary. At 
Glasnevin avc rarely miss a good crop, 
the A'arieties grown being Dr. Hogg anil 
Early Alfred.—J. W. Besant, Royal 
Botanic Gardens , Glasnevin, Dublin. 

Crapes without heat.— There are very 
few varieties, except it may be Sweet - 
! water and Black Hamburgh, that will 
come through satisfactorily in cold 
houses, and these only in favourable 
seasons. The cold house is not much re¬ 
moved in sunless summers froui the out¬ 
door temperature, and Ave know it Is 
only in tlie most favoured spots in Eng¬ 
land that a few—a very few—A'arieties 
can Lie grown successfully outside. 
Economise with fuel by all means as much 
as possible in these times, at the same 
time vineries should always haA f e the 
benefit of a little file heat, mostly fairly 
early in the season to have the Grapes 
finished as soon as circumstances permit, 
and then just a little in late autumn to 
keep the house dry should the bunches 
have to hang some time. In the case of 
Grapes requiring a long season there is no 
greater mistake than allowing the buds to 
break and come along without any artifi¬ 
cial warmth and then to start firing to¬ 
wards the end of the summer in the hoi>c 
of finishing the Grapes successfully. 
Quality and colour are both likely to be 
poor under such treatment.—E. B. S., 
Hardwick. ' 

Strawberry growing.— Writing 'from 
ilie Food Production Deiwirtment, 72. 
Victoria Street, London, S.W. 1, under 
date November 27th, in res{>onse to a 
Herefordshire inquiry, Mr. Frederick 
Ivceble, Director of Horticulture, is 
authorised to state that the Board of 
Agriculture is issuing instructions to agri¬ 
cultural ex Cent ive commit tees to the effect 
that the committees should not require 
a reduction on the existing area under 
Strawberries. In vieAv of the importance 
of encouraging food production in general, 
it is considered that the only restriction 
which shall Ik* placed upon Strawberry 
growing is that the existing areas under 
Strawberries shall not be increased. 
Original from 
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panulas. often attaining a height of 5 feet 
to 7 feet; Young plants give the finest 
flowers, arid it is therefore best treated^ 
as a biennial. Though somewliht stiff in 
.appearance it is an excellent border plant, 
and also well suited for growing in 
]*>ts for the decoration of verandahs, 
conservatories, etc*. There are several 
shades of colour, from pure white to blue. 
The flowers are densely crowded in long 
pyramidal spikes. The plant prefers a 
slightly shaded position to one fully ex¬ 
posed. 


poarnilce. The leaves are large, many 
being quite 0 inches long, covered with 
soft hairs. Fine varieties are C. latifolia 
erioenrpa, O. 1. Inacrantha, and C. 1. 
macrantkn alba (here figured). All are 
excellent border plants. 

C. Medium.— This is our old familiar 
friend the Canterbury Bell, so well 
known to everyone as to need no further 
description. There are several double 
and semi-double forms, but as the plant is 
only biennial it is necessary to keep up a 
fresh supply of young plants, which is 
easily managed by sowing in pot§ or pans 
in early spring and planting out when 
strong enough. The plants will then 
flower the following season. 

C. mcnsiciFOMA. —This handsome Bell¬ 
flower is sometimes found naturalised in 


THE TALLER BELLFLOWERS. 
The Bellflowers differ widely in character, 
ioine dwarf, others of medium growth, 
aud a few quite tall. The Bellflowers of 
taller growth vary in height from 2 feet 
to 5 feet, or even more. In planting they 
are best arranged in groups* in the back 
part of the herbaceous border, but some of 
the rarest and handsomest kinds might 
with advantage be as isolated specimens, 
either used in a border carpeted with 
smaller plants or by themselves on the 
lawn, or in the rock garden where it is 
desirable to emphasise a bold effect. 

C. oraxdis (C. latiloba).—This is a dis¬ 
tinct perennial, which spreads so freely 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Polyanthus and Primroses.— I do not 

think it is generally recognised that while 
the many forms of Polyanthus will grow r 
and flower satisfactorily in fairly light 
soil, the Primroses, both single and 
double, require something decidedly 
heavier, and, in fact, will simply dwindle 
away where the Polyanthus will thrive. 
I could never do much with tile double 
Primroses in the sandy Surrey soil, but 
here in mid-Bucks they do remarkably 
well, large tufts flowering most profusely, 
especially of the blue and lilac. A nice 
little collection of distinct members of the 
above family is very useful in these days, 
because once established in this good, re¬ 
tentive soil, they give very little trouble 
and last years in the same spot. Natur¬ 
ally, finer individual blooms are obtain¬ 
able by annual division and the selection 
of the best pieces or from seedlings, but 
for a mass of bloom the old plants are 
always satisfactory. Both Primroses and 
Polyanthuses, too, are useful in the cold 
greenhouse during the early part of the 
year, either In the shape of seedlings or 
divided pieces i>otted up soon after the 
flowering is over. In the case of the Poly¬ 
anthus, I prefer the seedlings; and to ob¬ 
tain good plants it is necessary to sow 
early and transplant very carefully to 
avoid injuring the slender roots. Then, if 
the plants are grown along through sum¬ 
mer and autumn in a cool, shady place, 
they will make nice stuff for the following 
Spring. In the oi>en the double Primroses 
a re best alone, whether in beds or borders, 
as nothing seems to assoeiate very happily 
with them hut.of the Polyanthus, esiieeially 
the strong seedlings, which produce thick, 
long flower-stalks, and throw up the 
trusses to a considerable height, a thin 
planting on a dwarf carpet is very pleas¬ 
ing. I noted above in the ease of the 
double Primroses that the white and lilac 
are the strongest growers—f.c., making 
the largest tufts with the greatest profu¬ 
sion of flower, and this also applies to the 
sulphur-coloured double; the darker sorts 
in crimson and plum, although making 
nice little plants, are not nearly so 
vigorous.—E. B. S., Hardwick. 

Aster Climax. —This variety gave me an 
object-lesson this year in the treatment of 
Michaelmas Daisies and other herbaceous 
things of similar habit. As all my spare 
gardening time was devoted to the produc¬ 
tion of Potatoes and other vegetables, the 
Asters were of necessity left, in the clumps 
they had formed last year. The result 
was plenty of flowering-stems, but the in¬ 
dividual blossoms were about half their 
proper size, and only produced near the 
top of the stems, Instead of all the way 
up. Let those who have never bestow’ed 
much care on their Michaelmas Daisies 
try digging up each clump and throwing 
it bodily on the scrap heap, retaining and 
planting only two or three of the side 
and strongest crowns, planting these 
singly, at least a foot apart, in well dug 
soil, and the result will amaze them. 
Each crowm w’ill be a perfect bush in 
itself, clothed .with large blossoms all the 
way up.—N. ll. n 9 iriai 1X0171 
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A group of Campanula latifolia macrantha alba , 


that by the third year a small plant will 
cover a circle 3 feet in diameter with a 
dense leafy carpet from w'hich a dozen 
or more flower-stems will develop in June 
and July to a height of 2 feet, or even 
more, the flow’ers, each fully 2 inches in 
diameter, densely arranged along the 
flowering branch. It is a plant of some¬ 
what short duration in flower. 

C. EACTiFiORA, also known ns C. eeltidi- 
folia, is a native of the Caucasus and 
Siberia, and attains in our gardens a 
height varying from 2£ feet to 5 feet. It 
is a lirst-class border perennial, with pale 
blue flow’ers arranged in loose panicles, 
and blooiiis from July to September. 

C. latifolia. —This is a stately native 
species, growing 3 feet or 4 feet high, 
with large blue or white flowers. The 
flowers have large-tea fy bracti, w’hich 
givej ithe whole ricepitf "I v». T0jcri?y np- 


in all its parts. The flow’ers are borne in 
a loose raceme 2 feet to 3 feet high, and 
are excellent for cutting. Of this Cam¬ 
panula we have a great many varieties, 
as C. p. flore-pleno with double flowers, 
C. p. alba, C. p. alba coronata, with semi¬ 
double flow’ers, C. p. alba fl.-pl., whose 
flowers are excellent for cutting. Of all 
the Campanulas none can surpass the 
following: — 

C. persicifolia alba grandi flora. —This 
Is the queen of Bellflowers, a .truly noble 
plant fit for growing as an isolated speci¬ 
men iiij the rock garden or in groups in the 
border. The pure white flow’ers often 
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The Pot Marigold.— A long flower border 
that lias been given up to vegetables has 
its front edge enlivened by a row of Pot 
‘Marigold (Calendula officinalis), this being 
a herb for economic use besides being one 
of the most gorgeous of garden flowers. 
The flower is the part used; the petals are 
picked off and very carefully dried; they 
contain a good deal of moisture and the 
process is rather a long one, but they dry 
to a splendid deep orange colour, a good 
shade deeper than that of the flower at its 
best. In homoeopathic practice a, tincture 
is made, which, diluted with water, is ap¬ 
plied on a clean rag to a cut, and is very 
healing. It was formerly used for reliev¬ 
ing congestion of the liver, but more fre¬ 
quently for chronic or cancerous ulcers.* 
As sun-drying cannot be depended on, we 
made some trays with wooden sides and 
wire-netting bottom covered with a sheet 
of paper that fit the rack of the kitchen 
range.—G. J. in Country Life. 

Seed etralkie. —“ A Scottish Gardener ” 
(page 637) is quite right. It is a great 
mistake to buy cheap strains of seeds 
simply because they are cheaper than 
those which have been selected at con¬ 
siderable cost to the grower. The amount 
of care which is taken in these high-class 
strains is enormous. The Cineraria stel- 
lata plants referred to by your contri¬ 
butor “Scottish Gardener” are an ex¬ 
ample to the contrary. Readers may well 
consider carefully what your corre¬ 
spondent lias to Say on the subject. 
There is no comparison between plants 
derived from a good strain and those 
from unselected plants and without any 
attempt to choose the seed-bearers. It is 
often easier to grow the good things than 
the rubbish one may have by buying 
seeds because of their cheapness.—A 
Border Gardener. 

Hardy Ferna. —Suited by the rather ( 
moist season, hardy Ferns have been, I 
think, better than usual. Now, with the 
advancing season their effectiveness is to 
a great extent gone. In some places the 
fronds of rerns are cut off (for the sake 
of tidiness) as soon as they become a trifle 
shabby. This is a mistake, and where this 
course is followed, it is idle to expect the 
best results. The fronds as they ripen 
fall over the crowns, and not only protect 
them from extremes of wot and of frost 
during the winter and spring, but when 
the young growths again push up they are 
protected by the withered fronds from 
Cold and cutting winds and from frost. In 
addition, as these fronds decay they form 
a very valuable natural top-dressing to 
the parent stools. After all, the matur¬ 
ing fronds of Osmundas, Lastreas. Aspi- 
diums, and so forth are not witnout a 
certain picturesqueness. While -the most 
of our hardy Ferns has been, as was 
said above, rather better than usual, the 
Beech Fern for some reason was not so 
satisfactory as.is generally the case.—A. 

Cyclamen hedersfollum. —I think this 
i-s one of the best of the hardy Cyclamens, 
the marbled foliage being the chief attrac¬ 
tion. Like all the CyclameiiSj it likes 
shade, and must have a well-drained posi¬ 
tion, appreciating some old mortar round 
the roots. It is not a bad plan to plant 
big corms in a -slanting position, so that 
the wet may not collect an the nollow of 
the crown and cause it to rot. I grow 
the white form as well as the type, and at 
the beginning of October they were a very 
pretty sight.—W. 0. 

Crambe oordffdta. —-This rarely fails to 
give a second crop of flowers in the late 
autumn, and my plants were in blossom 
moet of October. It. is very useful for cut¬ 
ting. A good stock of plants can soon 
be procured from the off-shoots which are 
thrown up round the parent plant. Un¬ 
less, however, orfe “has. plenty [of-, room, 
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three or four plants are quite enough for 
any ordinary-sized garden.—N. L. 

Boltonla latisquama (“ Fish,” page 655) 
is an Aster-like plant, 4 feet to 5 feet 
high, with small, pinkish flowers, pro¬ 
duced in autumn. It -is of nto great merit. 
It may be had from Lissadell, Sligo, Ire¬ 
land.—T. Hay, Greenwich Park. 

- In reply to “Fish,” Decem¬ 
ber 8th issue, page 655, this is a very 
well-known old plant, growing 5 feet to 
6 feet high. The flowers, borne about 
September, are white or pale-flesh colour, 
in rayed florets, not unlike the perennial 
Asters to which it is allied. It makes a 
fine companion to them, especially the 
Novas Angliro section. On fairly light 
soil it soon makes a huge clump; but in 
cold, wet soils at seems to deteriorate, and 
finally die out—at least, that is my ex¬ 
perience.—W. D., Bexhill. 

Campanula versicolor.— This, about 
which “Fish” inquires, page 655, likes a 
fairly light calcareous soil ; well drained in 
winter. Its large, pale-lilac with purple 
centre flowers are produced from July to 
September on a plant from feet to 
2 feet high. Tliis plant, as also Boltonia 
latisquama. are listed by the Lissadell 
firm, of Sligo, Ireland, also by T. Smith, 
Daisy Hill Nursery. Newry, Ireland. 
Heuchera metal lica I nave never heard of, 
nor seen listed nor mentioned in any 
book. — W. D., Bexhill. 

.-This flowers in July, and is about 

2 feet in height; the colour pale blue or 
white, with dark blue centre. It is a 
lovely species, obtainable from Messrs. 
Star month, Kirk bride, and Lissadell, 
Sligo. It is described in 'Nicholson’s 
Dictionary.—T. Hay, Greenwich Park. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

B0TB8 AND REPLIES. 

Palm In cold room. —I had a tall Palm 
in a front room, which faces north, and is 
very cold in the winter. It eventually died. 
Can you tell me how Palms should be 
treated when in a oold room?— Sydney 
Platfoot. 

[It is impossible to say with any cer¬ 
tainty Why your Palm died. The tem¬ 
perature required to keep Palms In good 
health varies considerably. There is one 
Palm, quite hardy—namely, Chamaerops 
Fortunei—while others, which are natives 
of the hottest portion of the globe, need a 
very warm structure. The Palms that 
are mostly grown for room decoration are 
the two Kentins—Belmoreana and Forster- 
iana. It is most probable, that the one 
referred to by you is a Kentia, possibly 
the latter, as it is the taller grower. 
This should not be subjected to a lower 
temperature than 45 degs. at any time. 
Plants in rooms are, apart from the dry 
atmosphere, subjected v to great * fluctua¬ 
tions of temperature, which are very in¬ 
jurious to them. The window is the 
coldest part of the room, and a good deal 
may be done towards keeping the plant 
in health by removing it on frosty nights 
towards the centre of the room, and as 
much away from draughts as possible. 
The most successful treatment of a Palm 
in a dwelling-house Is to keep it away 
from direct sunshine during the late 
spring, summer, and early autumn 
months. Enough water should be given 
,to keep the soil moist, but on no account 
*must water be allowed to stand in the 
saucer or jardiniere in which it Is placed. 
If this is not attended to -the soil will turn 
sour, and the plant, as a matter of course, 
fall into ill-health. We have always 
found that the most satisfactory way of 
watering is, when the soil is sufficiently 
dry, to take the Palm to the sink, and 
stand it in a pail containing enough water 
to cover the pot. 'When the air bubbles 
cease to rise the soil will be completely 


saturated. Then place in the sink to 
drain before taking into the room. In 
cold weather the water should be very 
slightly tepid. W’hen the weather is 
warm, sponging on both sides of the 
leaves with water at about the tempera¬ 
ture of 80 degs. will be beneficial; but 
when cold, the leaves had better be 
cleaned with a soft, dry duster. We do 
not reply to queries by post, as the infor¬ 
mation we give may benefit other 
readers.] 

Blgnonia jasmlnoldes, treatment of.—I 

shall be glad to know, whether Bignonia 
jasrainoides requires pruning. It is 
grown iii a cool Fern-house, with heat in 
wirfter, on the rods across the roof. It 
has had thousands of pale mauve, bell¬ 
shaped flowers, and has made some very 
strong new snoots'. My gardener has 
joined the forces, so I have to see to things 
myself. I have also several Lonicera 
sempervirens and Bougainvillea glabra. 
These two latter the gardener always cuts 
hard back in a few weeks from now.— 
Fern Lover. 

[If there is ample space for the develop¬ 
ment of the Bignonia, or, more correctly, 
Tecoma jasminoides, very little, if any, 
pruning will be needed. Any old and ex¬ 
hausted wood may be cut out. If, on the 
other hand, the plant is outgrowing the 
space allotted to it, the new, very strong 
shoots may be shortened back to about 
half their length. This may be done any 
time from now* onward till the spring. 
There is one advantage in doing it at once, 
and that is the superabundant shoots are 
apt to obstruct the light during the dun 
season of the year, and. if removed now 
the plants underneath will benefit thereby. 
The Lonicera and Bougainvillea may be 
treated as formerly.] 

Overheating and overcrowding the 
greenhouse.— Two of the commonest mis¬ 
takes made in regard to winter arrange¬ 
ments In a greenhouse are overheating and 
overcrowding. Most of us know that it la 
easy to pack into a confined space in the 
autumn on a greenhouse stage a number 
of plants, but it is quite another matter to 
find room for them when they begin to 
grow. Then, again, the ordinary occu¬ 
pants of a greenhouse do not need very 
much in the way of heat to keep them In 
condition—to prevent damp and frdst 
reaching them is about all they actually 
want. It is the extremes of temperature 
that do the most harm, and the smaller the 
house the more likely is it that this state 
of things exists. I well remember the ad¬ 
vice of an old gardener in respect to the 
winter attention of a house of mixed 
plants. Here it Is: Maintain a moderate 
temperature throughout if possible. Dispel 
damp by both warmth and ventilation. 
Do not overwater or push on bedding 
plants. Just keep tilings on the move till 
the days begin to lengthen.—W. F. D. 

A good, combination. —When outside 
flowers become weather-beaten, some¬ 
times a good effect can be secured by 
using a combination of foliage and the 
least-marred of the remaining flowers. 
Such a combination I saw the other day in 
a vase, the subjects employed being good- 
sized pieces of the Cotton Lavender (Santo- 
lina incana) and the single flowered spikes 
of Empress Elizaljeth Stock. Although 
not usually appreciated, the single Stocks 
are, I think, not so heavy a-s the orthodox 
double flowers, and in this case the deli¬ 
cate pink of the Stock was very effective 
amid the silvery-grey foliage of the 
Cotton Lavender.—W. McG., Balmae. 


“The English Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds." —Nete Edition, I2tk, revised, with description» 
of all the best plants, trees, and shrubs, their culture and 
arrangement, illustrated on wood. Cloth, medium Svo, 15*. ; 
post free, 15». Cd. Of all Bookseller* or from the office 
of Gardrninq Illustrated, G3, Lincolns Inn Fields, 
London, W.C. S. 
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ROCK, ALPINE, BOO, FERN, AND 
WATER GARDEN8. 

HUTCIIINSIA (NOCCJEA) ALPINA. 
The accompanying illustration depicts a 
pretty stretch of this useful and easily- 
grown alpine, a patch of which should lind 
a place in every rock garden. The plant 
bears clusters of snow-white flowers above 
tufts of smooth, shining, deeply-lobcd 
leaves. In its prime it is G inches or so 
high, and when planted on level ground in 
good soil reaches this height in the second 
season. Such freedom of growth, how¬ 
ever, does not add to longevity, and the 
plant may succumb during a spell of hard 
weather. In the rock garden in poorer | 
soil it is less vigorous, while in the rock 
wall it is smaller still, and, without the 
opportunity to spread, cannot show itself I 
to advantage. Cuttings root readily in a | 
cold frame during the summer, or the ■ 
plant may be raised freely from seeds. 1 
find it grows most freely in light and stony 
soils. E. II. J. 


very happy in a moraine made of finely- 
broken brick with a little soil and old 
mortar. Such a moraine does not suit 
every moraine-loving plant by any means; 
but both Androsace sarmentosa and A. 
Chumbyi make rapid growth in it, and 
bloom profusely. I fancy that the brick, 
though porous, is rather too hot for many 
species, tnough some other things thrive 
in it, notably Campanula Raddeana, which 
spreads very' fast, and C. barbata, which 
does not die after flowering, as it does 
where it is less happy. I use broken brick 
a good deal in making composts for 
alpines, and find it is generally appre¬ 
ciated.—W. O. 

Campanula Zoysi. —This is a quaint and 
beaiftiful plant, its quaintness due to the 
form of the exquisite little blooms, which 
are borne in great numbers on a good 
plant, which only rises to a few inches 
high. It has an irresistible attraction for 
the slug, and a notched zinc ring or other 
contrivance is needed to ensure its safety. 
It comes from the Styrian Alps, and is at 
| home in the moraine or in loam, .sand, and 
1 grit. — S. A k.nott. 



Nocccea (Hutchinsia) alpina in'Mr. F. J. Hanbury's rock garden at 
Brockhurst , East Orinstead. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Sempervivums _I have a dry brick 

wall, which I built against an ordinary 
garden wall with only a few inches of soil 
between the two, for the purpose of grow¬ 
ing Sompervivums, and it has proved an 
ideal place for them, and one of the most 
interesting bits of my rock garden. The 
plants get just enough soil for their 
modest requirements, and, of course, never 
suffer front damp. The clumps are spread¬ 
ing fast, and will soon cover the whole of 
the brickwork. They bloom profusely 
and look very pretty when in flower; but 
they are equally interesting all the year 
round. I grow a number of species, some 
not very distinct, but all interesting. I 
think my favourites are S. mbicundum, 
fimbriatum, atropurpureum, ealcareurn, 
Connalli, Laggen, and arachnoideum. 
The last makes great cushions of woolly r 
foliage, and looks at a little distance like 
a big Lichen-covered boulder. S. Regime- 
Amalim is quite distinct, and does not 
seem to make offsets like most of the 
species, but the rosettes appear to mul¬ 
tiply by splitting up.—N. L 
Androsace sarm< 
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Hypericum reptans. —This little St. 
John’s Wort is to-day (October 8th) one 
of the brightest spots in the rock garden. 
The golden flowers are larger and more 
numerous than they were in midsummer, 
and its prostrate masses are spangled with 
the bright blue stars of that tiny annual 
Sedum cceruleum. Both look like giving 
a pretty show of colour until the first 
frosts.—A. T. J. 

Raoulia australis. —Those who require 
an alpine that is of a good silver-grey and 
at the same time very dwarf, wilt find 
this little Australian plant first-rate. It 
makes a close carpet, barely an inch in 
thickness, of a pure silver, and soon runs 
over a bed of small stones or chips. The 
flowers, borne in summer, are yellow and 
insignificant. It appears to be perfectly 
ray .—A ~ 


: bar 


-A. T. J. 




Campanula abietina.— This is still in 
I flower, and will continue until late 
autumn. It is a most persistent bloomer)" 
the dark-purple bells with clear-white 
eyes being very attractive. When it 
ceases to nowet satisfactorily it should be 
taken up and divided.— North Wales. 


OHRY8ANTHEMUM8. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM SOURCE D’OR. 

“ S.,” lx the issue of December 4th (page 
040), is well within the mark when he says 
that this variety has certainly been grown 
for the last thirty years. The Centenary 
Catalogue of the National Chrysanthemum 
Society does not give the date of its distri¬ 
bution. I first knew of it in 1879, when it 
was grown in the nursery of the late Mr. 
William Bull, at Chelsea. New Chrys¬ 
anthemums were at that time a speciality 
of Mr. Bull, who imported considerable 
numbers from the Continental raisers. 
The usual price for these new varieties 
was five shillings each the first year, and 
as this was the price of Source d’Or in the 
catalogue for 1879 it was undoubtedly sent 
out in the spring of that year. Other 
varieties at the same price that held their 
own for some years afterwards were Esper- 
ance. La Frisure, Mme. Bertier Rendatler, 
M. Delaux, P&re Delaux, Rosa Bonheur, 
and Triomphe de la Rue du Chdtelet. In 
looking over an old catalogue, such as that 
referred to, one cannot fail to be struck 
with the fact that there are many kinds 
sent out previous to that date which are 
still grown to a certain extent. They must 
have a much better constitution than many 
of the newer varieties, which, after a few 
seasons, deteriorate and drop out of culti¬ 
vation. Last year there was quite a re¬ 
vival in favour of that charming little in¬ 
curved variety, Mrs. G. ltundle, sent out 
in 18G8, with its two sports, Mr. George 
Glenny and Mrs. Dixon. Many of the in¬ 
curved kinds are even older than these, 
v Japanese kinds that held their own for 
many years and. may. probably be met with 
at the present day are Elaine (white), Fair 
Maid'of.Guernsey. (white); and Peter the 
Great; (yellow).»- Of outdoor Chrysanthe¬ 
mums that haVe stood the test of years are 
the'-very i old- Cottage Pink and Julie 
Lagravere, which latter was sent out in 
1859. r The rich yellow reflexed variety, 
Chevalier • Domage, Is another very old 
variety, as it was sent out in 1853, and is 
still well worth growing. Though Pompon 
varieties are now very little met with, 
some of the old kinds are still among the 
best. Of them may be especially men¬ 
tioned Mdlle. Marthe and Soeur Melanie, 
both with white flowers and both sent out 
in the GO’S of the last century. The rosy- 
purple variety, President, also known as 
Mr. Murray, is quite as old, and Is a good 
outdoor kind. * Last season I saw a fine 
display of this in a suburban garden. The 
plants had apparently stood there for 
years. That model little flower and one 
that is still much grown, Mdlle. Elise Dor- 
dan t is of more recent introduction than 
many of those above named, for it was 
sent out in 188G. 

Many more instances of good old varie¬ 
ties might Ik? named, but I will limit my¬ 
self to one, which, by the way, I have not 
met with for some time. This is Progne, 
whoso deep amaranth-coloured flowers 
have a most pronounced odour of Violets. 

K. R. \V. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Chrysanthemum Autocrat.— The white 
blossoms of this variety are likely to be 

f rominent in the markets this Cliristinas. 

am told 20,000 plants of it have been 
cultivated by one grower this year; and 
it is quite an ideal variety for cutting. 
I do not think this variety was ever put 
into commerce in the usual way, and 
hence it cannot be found in dealers’ lists; 
but if one were to procure Enfield White, 
which is in catalogues, the satisfactory 
sort could probably be had, for they are 
as alike as ihe-prover.bipl two Peas.—S. . 
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GARDEN FOOD. 

APPLES TO EAT OR COOK (WITHOUT 
SUGAR). 

I WANT Mr. Farmer to join-with me in 
framing a list of the best Apples only de¬ 
scribed correctly as above. (We would ex¬ 
clude such Apples as the Wellington, that 
may not be cooked without sugar.) The 
list should not go beyond twenty kinds, 
and might be better if twelve. American 
Apples—the very best—certainly the New¬ 
town Pippin, must be Included. W. R. 

Sir,—I t is a great- compliment to be 
asked to join Mr. Robinson in making out 
a list of the best Apples, and I have plea¬ 
sure in seconding his efforts to raise the 
standard of taste in this matter. 

Mr. Robinson asks for about twenty 
kinds. Curiously enough, before his re¬ 
quest leached me I had posted to you a list 
of twenty-two kinds, which appeared on 
p. 0G8. I did not include the American 
varieties, unless, perhaps, King of Tomp¬ 
kins County be in the list. Of course, the 
outstanding American variety is Newtown 
Pippin, which at one time did not impress 
me so favourably, as at the outset I got 
supplied with some fruits of inferior grade, 
but I must say that this is probably the 
iinest all round Apple in the world. It is, 
I>erhaps, not quite equal to our very finest- 
in flavour, but It is a magnificent type for 
all-round purposes and qualities, texture, 
cropping, flavour, and keeping being ad¬ 
mirable. A variety of the Golden Russet 
from Canada is also excellent, also 
Northern Spy. These four have impressed 
me as of the best of the American Apples. 

I have not cooked all the twenty-two varie¬ 
ties on the list, but I have no doubt that 
all would cook well. Certainly Wellington 
must be excluded from the list of aristo¬ 
crats. It is an Apple*I should never think 
of using, I do not know why i*»ople ever 
were so foolish as to perpetuate sour varie¬ 
ties, which are useless without purchased 
sugar, and, even with its addition, loss 
wholesome, when they could produce 
Apples sweet and delightful to every 
human sense at the same expenditure of 
energy and time. I can only conclude that 
their sense of size and quantity was de¬ 
veloped ahead of the more exquisite sensa¬ 
tions. From even a common-sense point of 
view it is altogether inexplicable that the 
worse should be planted instead of the 
better. 

This war has caused a dear revulsion of 
opinion in this matter, and at present the 
great demand is for sweet Apples, and I | 
hope that even after the war this prefer¬ 
ence will be so maintained that ail the 
Crab-trees will have to be regrafted with 
Apples to the great benefit of the national 
health and the saving of the money spent 
on imported sugar, and so also benefiting 
the national pocket. I believe that Mr. 
Robinson has been engaged in the crusade 
against rubbishy fruits long before myself, 
but I came to the same conclusions while 
quite unaware that any other person had 
ever raised a protest against sour fruits.' 
I found nearly all the lists and text-books 
praising Apples that I found, on sampling, 
were absolute trash, and I was greatly 
amazed; and, believing they were mislead¬ 
ing the public, I started in the Press to 
make my protest. Hundreds of people 
have been misled into planting bad varie¬ 
ties by these books, and have had to re¬ 
graft on discovering their real nature. 
Can anyone explain why a Crab should be 
styled a first-class Apple, or why any Apple 
should be called first-class chiefly because 
it crops very well? Is it not a misuse of 
language? Do not all our good Apples 
crop well enough to satisfy any reasonable 
man? Is not _crop of TdeJicious 
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Apples that require no sugar far more 
valuable than a double crop of vinegary 
Crabs? I hope common-sense will prevail 
in this matter. It may be all right to raise 
a limited quantity of good-looking frauds 
for exhibition, simply to look at, but let it 
b£ clearly understood that they are to look 
at and not as examples of the best, and at 
such exhibitions there should be notices In¬ 
forming the public accordingly, as other¬ 
wise these will be taken as models by the 
uninformed. Without this precaution such 
exhibitions are in every way misleading 
and harmful, and deprave the public taste. 

I have had a number of letters from 
people who are In agreement with these 
views, and in many quarters there** is a 
clear change of view for the better. I ob¬ 
serve this in many Press notes, and also 
that some of the notes in Gardening have 
been reprinted in the newspapers with ap¬ 
proval. I hope that day will soon come 
when first-class certificates will no longer 
be given on the score of good cropping or 
of size; “ flrst-elass ” must be restricted to 
its obvious meaning. W. J. Farmer. 

[It is all very well to praise these Ameri¬ 
can Apples as Mr. Farmer does, but may I 
ask If he has tried in this country the 
varieties he names? I do not doubt their 
value as Americttn-grown sorts, but when 
tried in this country they have been found 
wanting. What we want is good sorts that 
can be depended on, as far as growth is 
concerned, in our country, taking into ac¬ 
count also their value as food.—-P. T.] 


MRS. EARLE ON THE CHESTNUT. 
She makes some remarks on this in the 
Garden, and asks why we should not grow 
this noble tree for the sake of the fruit? 
She calls it the sweet Chestnut, quite a 
redundant epithet, and there is but one 
name that belongs to the noblest tree of 
Europe. All such terms os Italian, 
Spanish, and Sweet are led up to by our 
fatuous way of using the name Horse 
Chestnut for a tree, the Buckeye, wholly 
distinct from the Chestnut. 

It is interesting to know that the tree 
varies so. I have several acres of it; but 
the fruit Is small; and, like many others, 
I never thought it worth while to look 
into the matter. In countries where the 
tree is grown for the Nuts there are, I 
think, favoured varieties; and the ques¬ 
tion is can we get a good variety from 
seed which grows so freely? 

My garden is surrounded by fine 
old Chestnut-trees. I was afraid the 
Chestnuts might not ripen so well 
this tfet year; but they are extra 
good, so I was wrong. The trees vary 
greatly. On some the Nuts never 
grow to any size and are useless for 
eating;. but others, on the contrary, 
produce excellent Nuts year after 
year, not quite so large as those seen 
in London shops, which come from 
Italy or Spain. But why Chestnut- 
trees are not more planted in England 
along roads and hedgerows, instead of 
the ugly, useless Elms, I cannot 
understand. The Elms were origin¬ 
ally planted in great quantities in the 
early days of the nineteenth century, 
when they w’ere pruned up to a head. 
Now they are no longer pruned, and 
have a hideous fringe up the stems. 
Chestnut-trees grow quickly from 
seeds, but it is extremely important 
to choose them from a good tree of 
the best fruiting kind. I have many 
trees round my garden, but they vary 
greatly, not one year or another, but 
always. 

I have left out the epithet sw ? eet from 
the above, and am waiting to Freneh 


friends to know as to the best varieties 
of Chestnut, and if any good sorts come 
true from seed. 

In much of our country the tree is 
hardy and vigorous, and we might look 
forward to getting Nuts fit for the cook, 
however hard to please. No other nation 
that I know' of uses the wrong name 
Horse Chestnut. W. 

Sussex. 


REFORMING A REFORMER. 

Mr. Eustace Miles is very earnest in his 
work, but too fond of things of his ow n 
invention in view' of the vast amounts of 
natural and wholesome food. Here is a 
ret?ii>e published by Mr. Miles: — 

“ Chanoos ” raked Apn.Es.—Choose 
three or four firm Apples, core them, 
and W'Rh a sharp knife just cut 
through the skin in a line round each 
Apple (tills prevents -them from 
breaking while they are in the oven). 
Stick three Cloves into each Apple. 
Place them on a greased tin or fire¬ 
proof dish, and put a small piece of 
butter on the top. Bake in a slow 
oven until cooked. Stand aside to 
cool. Take a teaciipful of milk and 
cream (tw T o parts cream and one part 
milk), or less will do. Whip them 
together^ until they begin to thicken ; 
then stir in a little “Emprote” until 
of the consistency of Devonshire 
cream. Force this cream into the 
centre of each Apple, piping a rose on 
the top of each. 

Here we have the use of “Emprote,” 
one of Mr. Miles’s proprietary articles, 
amj, various additions which do not add 
to the value of a good Apple. A really 
good Apple, such as Blenheim, It’.bston, 
Sturmer, Newtowm Pippin, Cox’s, or 
Iloundw'ay Magnum Bomim are far 
better simply baked without any extras, 
{n all.lands, among epicures or peasants, 
we have clear proof that the simplest 
things aye the best and most wholesome. 
In the great striving for food reform it 
should be a rule to omit all patent or 
proprietary articles. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The Loganberry Inferior to good Rasp¬ 
berries. —I grow the loganberry, and say 
nothing as to its jam-making qualities, as 
I never eat jam or anything else I know 
of made with factory sugar. Eaten as It 
ripens on the shoot or simply cooked, the 
Loganberry is not nearly so good as my 
proved Raspberries, Perj>etuelle de Bil¬ 
liard, Herbert, and the best yellow'. If 
Mr. Hickie would try these, I feel sure he 
would like them, and reduce his Logan¬ 
berry plot. The kinds I name may not be 
in every nursery, but they deserve to be, 
their beauty on the shoots being often 
great even in autumn jn good seasons. 
—W. t Sussex. 

Apples in New Zealand.— A friend from 
New Zealand has been staying with^ie 
while recovering- from his W'ounds in 
France. He says that in New Zealand 
they grow exactly the same varieties of 
Apples as w’e do, and that when the 
orchard on his farm was planted he was 
greatly misled by the fruit catalogues, 
and planted many sorts described as first- 
class that be had later on to regraft w'hen 
their poor quality was apparent. He, too, 
does not believe in sour fruits.—W. .7. 
Farmer. 

Apple Ben’s Red.— Those who like a good 
Apple will not plant this highly-praised 
variety. It is a most inferior sort. I 
know growers w T lio have got rid of it very 
promptly, despite its great cropping 
powers and high eoloifr ; :-r-7V. J. Farmer. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

THE CONNEMARA HEATH. 

No need to say much about this, the finest 
little shrub of the autumn days. I grow 
the various forme of it in a cool loam (not 
peat), and it rarely fails to flower well. 
The past cold spring seemed to have shown 
us that a plant of Mayo and Galway does 
not grow on our hills. The plants were 
cut down and soon sprang up again, and 
are now in good bloom in November. 

Si W. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Hardy Azaleas. -Now that .the planting 
season is at hand it may l>e well to re¬ 
mind readers of some of the hardy Azaleas 
that will do well in any light soil under 


Such a place is provided by an opening 
I in woodland, where they also look their 
best. The garden Azaleas have one great 
advantage over their near relations the 
Rhododendrons, in that there are no 
colourings that absolutely clash. From 
pure white to deepest red there are none 
that are unpleasantly inharmonious, 
though a careful arrangement for colour 
is an undoubted advantage .eutrude 
Jekyll in Country Life. 

GARDEN PEST8 AND FRIENDS. ’ 

TFTE “ BLOSSOM WILT AND CANKER ” 
DISEASE OF APPLE-TREES * 

| A disease of Apple-trees, whose virulence 
has been steadily increasing for several 
I years in the south-eastern counties of 


following varietiesDuchess of Olden¬ 
burg, Worcester Pearmain, Allingtou 
Pippin, Early Julien, Lane’s Prince Albert, 
Lord Grosvenor, Prince Bismarck, Chelms¬ 
ford Wonder, Newton Wonder, Domino, 
Beauty of Bath, Warner’s King, Keswick 
Codlin, Bramley’s Seedling, Duchess’ 
Favourite, Rival, Fearn’s Pippin, Dart¬ 
mouth Crab, Ribston Pippin, and Hanweli 
Souling: On the very susceptible varic- 
ties’it is not uncommon to find from 50 to 
75 per teent. of the flowering spurs killed 
by this disease in a single season. It has 
been found that Lord Derby is remarkably 
susceptible to attack from this disease. In 
the Weald of Kent this variety is exten¬ 
sively grown, and in those orchards where 
the disease has been allowed to develop 
unchecked for several seasons the trees are 
now unproductive, and in many cases it 



The Connemara Heath in the house. 


fairly favourable conditions. Rather 
moist i>eat suits them best, but they will 
thrive in sandy soil with leaf-mould 
slightly enriched with thoroughly decayed 
manure. Among seedlings of the Ghent 
Azaleas there are so many beautiful 
plants unnamed that it is best to visit a 
nursery at blooming time (the first week 
of June) and mark the desired plants. 
The hardy Azaleas have a character so 
much their own that it is well worth 
■while to give them a separate place, for 
preference one between garden and wood¬ 
land. where they can have plenty of si>ace. 
Although they do cjuite well in the oixm, 
provided the roots are never dried up, 
yet in places where natural moisture at 
the root is not present it is well that 
there should be some passing shade dur¬ 
ing a i«irt of the day , a condition that 
also i>rolongs the jTurfttbm of lb<| bloom. 
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England, has recurred during the present 
summer with greater intensity than in 
previous seasons, the result being that on 
many fruit farms the crop from the more 
susceptible varieties of Apple-trees has 
been reduced to one-quarter or even less. 
Specimens of affected trees have been re¬ 
ceived at Wye College not only from the 
south-eastern counties, but also from other 
parts of the country, so that although the 
greatest amount of damage appears to 
have been caused in Kent and Sussex the 
disease is probably widely distributed. 
The variety of Apple that is found to be 
most readily attacked is Lord Derby, but 
(’ox’s Orange Pippin, James Grieve, and 
Ecklinville Seedling are often severely 
damaged. The disease occurs also on the 

* A more detailed description of this disense and of the 
fungus musing it appears in The Annnl* of Applied Biolotm 
Vol. III., No. 4. April, 1917, pp. 159 -201. 


has been found necessary to top-graft them 
with a more resistant variety. For this 
purpose Brainley’s Seedling has usually 
been employed, as this is not only a strong¬ 
growing variety, but is much le^s liable to 
become infected with “ blossom wilt,” 
although observation^and experiment have 
proved that it is not entirely immune. This 
comparative immunity* of Bramley’s 
Seedling was shown in a striking manner 
iu a mixed orchard in the Weald where a 
tree of this variety was growing in close 
proximity to several badly-infected Ixird 
Derby trees, each bearing some hundreds 
of dead spurs and cankers. A thorough 
search only revealed one such spur on the 
Braiuley’s Seedling. 

Trees of all ages suffer from this disease. 
On large standard Lord Derby trees it fre¬ 
quently causes great damage because it is 
easily overlooked^ tlnf! first stages of the 
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disease, or if noticed at all is not con¬ 
sidered of sufficient importance to warrant' 
any special treatment, and neglect is cer¬ 
tain to lead to worse damage during the 
succeeding season. Younger trees of this 
variety are equally susceptible, and infec¬ 
tion often causes the death of some of the 
main limbs. The first evident 
' Symptom of the disease is the “ blossom 
wilt ” condition. About a fortnight after 
the flowers begin to open on affected trees 
there are to be seen fruiting spurs on 
which the leaves are beginning to wilt; 
within a day or two these drooping leaves 
become brown, and withered, usually with 
incurved margins, thus showing their 
under side; all the flowers of such trusses 
are brown and dead. This condition is in 
itself serious, since In severe attacks from 
a half to three-quarters or more of the 
fruiting spurs may be killed in this way; 
it is frequently followed, too, by the more 
serious “ canker ” condition. The fungus 
causing the disease advances along the 
tissues of the spur, and if it reaches the 
branch will continue to grow first in the 
bark and later in the w T ood until in certain 
cases the branch is completely girdled; 
that ]>ortion above the canker then dies. 
.Several trusses on a branch may become 
infected. In one particular case the ter¬ 
minal portion of the branch was quite dead 
by reason of the cankers developing round 
the bases of the affected trusses lower 
down. This si>ecimen also illustrates the 
rapidity with which the fungus travels 
down the spur into the branch. The tree 
from which it was taken began to flower 
that year about May 1st, and the first 
signs of wilting occurred about the middle 
of the month. Fortunately, such a rapid 
development of the fungus in the spur or 
branch tissues continues for a few weeks 
only, and generally its further extension 
into the tree is arrested about the end of 
June; cankers formed by that time show 
no further increase in size either that sea¬ 
son or subsequently. During dry weather 
tlie fungus causing the blossom wilt does 
not, as a rule, appear at the surface of the 
diseased flowers or spurs. In a moist 
atmosphere, however, it may he found on 
the flowers and flower-stalks as small 
rounded pustules consisting of numerous 
chains of spores (conidia). On the surface 
of the spurs and cankers the fungus does 
not make its appearance until much later 
in the year. During December the imma¬ 
ture pustules may be found bursting 
through the bark and they continue to In¬ 
crease in number during the winter 
months. In spring these pustules become 
powdery with spores, and by the time the 
trees come into bloom they are liberating 
myriads of these reproductive bodies, 
many of which fall into the flowers as 
they open and so produce a new infection 
resulting in blossom wilt. Since these 
spores are exceedingly minute they are 
easily carried In the air for considerable 
distances and so give rise to outbreaks of 
the disease in plantations hitherto free 
from it. It Is found, however, that the 
wilted trusses are by far the most numer¬ 
ous in the vicinity of cankers or of dead 
spurs bearing pustules, those trusses 
situated immediately below such spurs or 
cankers being particularly liable to infec¬ 
tion. Thus, in general, it may be stated 
that, although infection must at times take 
place through spores which are carried by 
the wind from one tree to another, or from 
one plantation to another, the great 
majority of wilted trusses on a tree are 
infected from pustules of the fungus borne 
on spurs and cankers on the same tree. 
Growers have sometimes stated that a 
severe outbreak of blossom wilt has oc¬ 
curred on trees where it had not been 
previously observed^ When su«h a case 
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has been investigated a careful search on 
the tree has revealed the presence of a 
number of dead spurs bearing the fungus, 
these being the result of an attack during 
the preceding year and serving as sources 
of infection for the new crop. The fungus 
causing the blossom wilt is 

Monilia cinerea, a form which is closely 
related to, but quite distinct from, that 
which causes the “brown rot” of the 
ripening fruit and which is very destruc¬ 
tive to stored Apples. Brown-rot (Monilia 
fructlgena = Sclerotinia fractlgena) is com¬ 
monly found on Apples still attached to 
the tree or on the fallen fruit, and is seen 
as numerous yellowish pustules bursting 
through the skin and growing usually in 
concentric circles; the infected Apples 
which remain on the tree eventually be¬ 
come “ mummified.” The grey Monllia 
cinerea is invariably obtained from wilted 
flowers and from dead spurs Infected 
through the flowers; so far as observations 
in Kent have gone it has not been found 
on the mature Apples in the open,* though 
occasionally it>occurs on the young fruit. 
It differs from M. fruetigena in Its grey 
pustules and smaller spores; it is also dis¬ 
tinguished by its different habit of growth 
when growing on sterilised media in the 
laboratory. 

That the fungus is the direct cause of 
the blossom wilt has been proved by ex- 
lieriments carried out in the greenhouse 
and in the fruit plantation at Wye College 
during the season of 1916, and these have 
been repented in the open this year. Apple 
flowers were inoculated with spores taken 
from pure cultures of the fungus; these 
spores were placed on the stigmas of the 
flowers, and the result was that in about a 
fortnight the typical blossom wilt condi¬ 
tion appeared In the majority of the inocu¬ 
lated spurs. 

It is found that when the spores of this 
fungus are placed in water they germinate 
within a few hours, producing a germ tube 
which soon becomes branched, so probably 
the tissues of the infected flowers are in¬ 
vaded shortly after the spores fall on them. 
In the experiments carried out at Wye 
College the spores germinated on the 
stigmas and the germ tubes travelled down 
the styles to the centre of the flower, then 
along the flower-stalk into the spur. The 
other flowers and the leaves borne on that 
spur then began to wilt. This occurred in 
from eleven to. fifteen days after inocula¬ 
tion, so that the first conspicuous symptom 
of the disease, that is, the wilting of the 
leaves round the base of a truss of flowers, 
occurs about a fortnight after infection has 
taken place. When the infected flowering 
spur is 3 Inches or 4 inches long the de¬ 
velopment of the fungus is usually arrested 
before it can reach the branch itself, but 
when the spur is a short one (J inch to 1 
inch in length) the branch is soon invaded 
and a canker is formed. 

Control measures.— In considering the' 
best method for controlling this disease it 
is necessary to emphasise the following 
lwints:—(1) Infection occurs through the 
oiien flowers. (2) The leaves of affected 
spurs l>egin to wilt about a fortnight after 
the flowers are infected. (3) Infection 
arises almost exclusively from the pustules 
of the fungus produced on spurs and 
cankers. (4) When an infected trues of 
flowers is borne on a short sphr the fungus 
soon Invades the branch, itself produc’ng 
a canker which may completely girdle it 
anil so kill that portion of the branch above 
the canker. (5) The cankers do not in¬ 
crease in size after about the end of June. 
((») The dead spurs and the cankers formed 
in any one season produce during the fol- 

* Experiment ho* shown that it readily causes a rot- of 
Apples when these are artificially inoculated with the 
fungus. 


lowing winter and spring a crop of spore- 
bearing pustules, which are ready to infect 
the flowers as they open in spring. There 
are three possible ways of treatment:— 
(a) The removal of the cankers and all 
Infected spurs. (b) Spraying to destroy 
the pustules, (c) Spraying to prevent the 
pustules from liberating their spores 
during the period that the flowers are open. 
Since infection takes place through the 
flowers it is evident that a spray fluid can¬ 
not be employed for the purpose of form¬ 
ing a protecting film over the organs liable 
to infection, and spraying exjieriiuents 
carried out with the object of either kill¬ 
ing the pustnles or preventing them from 
shedding their spores have not yielded 
satisfactory results; so at present fruit 
growers are strongly advised not to at¬ 
tempt to control this disease by spraying, 
as they are extremely likely to waste their 
time and money. It luis been found that 
the washes generally used for checking the 
spread of fungus disease, as, for instance, 
lime-sulphur and Bordeaux mixture, are 
useless, as they fail to wet the pustules. 
To wet the pustules completely, mixtures 
containing soap were found to be neces¬ 
sary, and several such fluids, including 
Bordeaux mixture, soda Bordeaux (usu¬ 
ally called Burgundy mixture in this 
county), cupram, and ammonium sul¬ 
phide, each containing 1 per cent, soft 
soap, were tested. Under laboratory con¬ 
ditions these spray fluids killed the $ pores 
at the surface of the pustules, but when 
the spraying was carried out in the open 
a few days before the flowers expanded, 
it was found that the pustules grew 
through their sterile surface layer and 
became powdery by the time the flowers 
opened. It should be remarked, however, 
that the weather conditions during the 
spring of tjiis year* were very favourable 
to the development of the fungus. Spray¬ 
ing with a lime wash was not successful 
either, for although some of the pustules 
became covered, or. partially covered, with 
a coating of lime, the fungus grew, through 
this during a period of wet weather. . The 
most promising results were obtained with 
a solution of caustic soda containing soft 
soap, used as a,“winter wash.”. Under 
certain conditions this destroyed the 
pustules, but .when tried on a practical 
scale in an orchard the result was not 
such as to warrant recommendation. 
Bren were a mixture discovered capable of 
effectually controlling . the blossom wilt 
disease, spraying should only be resorted 
to as a temporary measure— i.c. t as a 
measure to be employed on neglected 
trees which have become so infested with 
the disease that with the available labour 
it is impossible to cut out all the parts 
which serve as sources of infection—for in 
general it Is a bad practice to leave dead 
branches or twigs on the trees . 

The only method of completely eradicat¬ 
ing the disease from an orchard is by the 
removal and destruction of all infected 
spurs and cankers. This may be done 
either in summer or in winter. As 
already indicated, the disease is first made 
noticeable by the wilting of the trusses of 
flowers and of the leaves around them. 
If the spurs bearing such affected flowers 
are cut away as soon as the leaves wilt, 
the fungus is prevented from reaching the 
branches and producing cankers. Such 
treatment is by far the best, but in order 
to carry it out several examinations of the 
trees would be required during the third 
and fourth weeks after the flowers first 
opened. This would scarcely be practic¬ 
able except on young trees and in smnll 


* Just before the App’e-trees came into flower there waa 
a week of rery wet weather which caused the pustules to 
become lamer and more powdeVy ; thi* was followed by a 
period of 71 ry weather with breezes which dispersed the 
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plantations or in gardens. Usually, on 
large fruit farms it would be possible to 
examine the trees and cut out diseased 
portions once only during the season, and 
the best time for the operation is about 
thq fifth week after the trees come into 
bloom; by that time all the infected 
trusses can be recognised by their 
withered leaves, and although in some 
cases cankers will have formed already, 
there will be less damage to the trees than 
if the treatment is delayed. In any case, 
wherever possible it should be done dur¬ 
ing the summer when the brown withered 
leaves of infected spurs contrast with the 
living ones and are a sure guide to places 
where the knife is required. It is essen¬ 
tial in removing a dead spur that it should 
be cut back until the living wood and bark 
be reached; particularly is this necessary 
when the work is done early while the 
fungus is still travelling through Jie 
tissues. If the removal of dead spurs 
and cankers is left over until winter, 
either from lack of labour or because the 
disease was not previously recognised as 
serious, the affected parts are not so 
• readily distinguished and the cutting away 
is therefore more difficult to do. Winter 
pruning can be done any time during th« 
winter or spring before the bloom buds 
begin to open. The winter treatment even 
when done carefully usually ’results 'n a 
number of dead spurs and twigs being 
overlooked, and the trees should be ex¬ 
amined early in the following summer for 
signs of blossom wilt; if several dead 
trusses are found near together, fur!her 
search is sure to discover in their vicinity 
a spur or canker which had not been cut 
away. 

Fruit-growers in districts where this 
disease is know'n to be prevalent are 
strongly advised, therefore, to examine 
their Apple-trees in summer when the 
blossom wilt condition is most con¬ 
spicuous, and if possible to cut out then 
all affected parts ; failing that, the opera¬ 
tion may be carried out during the winter 
or spring, but it must be done before the 
trees come into flower.— H. Wormald in 
Journal of the Board of Agriculture. 


VEGETABLES. 

WINTER WORK IN ALLOTMENTS. 
Breaking up Grass land.— Last winter 
many hundreds of acres of Grass land were 
broken up by allotment-holders in different 
parts of the country. Probably more w T lll 
be thus dealt with this winter. Grass land 
is much more difficult to manage than that 
already under cultivation. If there is a 
lot of long Grass found on unbroken 
ground it is better to cut off as much as 
possible and burn it in small heaps, thus 
securing the ashes, before turning over the 
turf. Make a trench at one. end of the 
plot and w heel the soil to the opposite end 
to be used in filling up the last trench 
when the digging or trenching is com¬ 
pleted. The turves removed should be 
about 4 inches thick. Chop up these and 
bury them about 7 inches below the sur¬ 
face; the soil placed on them should be 
that taken from immediately below the re¬ 
moved turves. The bottom or sub-soil 
should be well broken up, but left below 
and not brought to the surface this winter. 
When subsequent digging takes place some 
of the sub-soil will be brought to the top, 
and a portion of the top soil will get mixed 
with that below r . Leave the top soil as 
rough as possible, as then the frost will 
pulverise and sweeten it in readiness for 
planting next spring. 

Digging and trenching.— Ground that 
has been trenched, or dug and cropped in 
jmst years, and is now vacant, should be 
turned over forthwith. * &om ^ljti^htors 


like to leave rather heavy soils undug till 
the early part of spring, as they say they 
are then drier and more easily worked. 
Whatever its condition in spring may be, 
it will certainly require more labour in the 
working during the summer months. 
Furthermore, the crops growing in such 
soil will not thrive so well as in that 
trenched or deeply dug in the winter. Very 
clayey soils will be greatly improved if 
they are ridged now. 

Manuring. —Many inquiries are made 
concerning manuring. Organic,manures 
are best applied in the late autumn or 
winter in the case of heavy retentive soils, 
and early in spring in the case of light or 
sandy soils. Fresh manure should never 
lie applied to ground to be devoted to root 
crops. If it must be applied, then the 
manure should be well-rotted and 
thoroughly broken up, so as to be readily 
mixed with the soil. 

Ground for Onions.— It is very import¬ 
ant that the soil be deeply trenched early 
in the winter and left rough/ If it be lack¬ 
ing in lime apply a dressing, on the surface, 
at the rate of two bushels per square rod. 
If possible, try and secure a nice quantity 
of wood-ashes and soot for the Onion bed. 
Store both ashes and soot in a dry, cool 
shed in readiness for use when the soil is 
being prepared for the seeds, or the young 
plants, as the case may be, early in the 
New- Year. Similar treatment should be 
the rule for root crops as for the Onions. 
Select a suitable plot and trench the soil, 
well breaking up the lower portion, but 
leaving the surface as rough as possible. 

Burn all rubbish and hedge trimmings, 
and, if it can be done, collect the ashes 
while in a dry state and store them in a 
cool shed till next spring. Any vacant 
plots that are to be devoted to Potatoes 
should now be trenched and left rough to 
mellow and sweeten. G. G. B. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Treatment of soil for vegetables.—I 

have dug about one rod of my allotment 
of new ground, near a disused gravel pit. 
The top spit is good <soil, but under is 
clay (as per sample). Before continuing, 
I should be pleased to learn if it is good 
enough for most vegetables, including 
Onrions? Stable manure is poor and diffi¬ 
cult to get, so I should have to resort to 
artificial manure. Kindly advise me how 
to go to work to get good results, stating 
what crops would do best in this kind of 
soil? — A. Fleet. 

[The clay subsoil should be broken up 
one spit in depth, mixing with it road- 
sweepings, leaf-mould, partly-decayed 
garden refuse after freeing it of sticks, 
stones, cabbage stalks, and the like, or 
anything of a similar nature that you can 
obtain. The stable manure mentioned, if 
poor, would be helpful in converting the 
clay into material suited to the heeds of 
whatever crops it is your intention to 
grow. Old lime rubbish, too, is useful to 
add to clay soils, and so are fine cinder 
ashes, as-both cause the clay to become 
disintegrated and easier to work after¬ 
wards. If you have no other means of 
manuring the subsoil, give it 4 oz. to C oz. 
of basic slag to the square yard, and mix 
this with it as well as you can when dig¬ 
ging up tlie lower spit or subsoil. If you 
carry out one or other of these sugges¬ 
tions and well work the top spit of good 
soil, manuring this with stable manure or 
basic slag now and superphosphate and 
sulphate of ammonia in spring, you should 
be in a position to grow excellent crops 
of vegetables of all kinds. It Is, how¬ 
ever, very essential that the basic slag be 
applied at once, otherwise its effects will 
not be apparent next season. This means 
that the plot should be double dug and 
treated as described without further 
delay.] 


THE WEEK’8 WORK. 

OPEN-AIR GARDENING. 

I.v bloom, December 17th. —Erica carnea 
(in variety ), E. mediterranea hybrida, E. 
lusltanica (Portuguese Heath), Daphne 
Blagayana, Hamamelis urborca, Jasmi- 
num nudiflorum, Laurustinus, Escal- 
lonia montcvidcnsis, Choisya ternata, 
Periwinkles, Lithospcrmum prostratum 
Heavenly Blue, Parochetus communis. 
Tufted Pansies, Corydalis lutea, double 
Arabis, Violets, Anemone coronarla, Iris 
stylosa. Cyclamen curopwum. 

Tiie w'eek’s v’Ork. —Ros© beds have 
been given a thorough dressing of decayed 
manure. This will not only protect the 
roots from severe frost, but the winter 
mins will wash the manurial properties 
well into the ground and benefit the plants 
next summer. Beds of the Mocassin- 
flower (Cypripedium speotabrile) have been 
given a good top-dressing of decayed 
manure and leaf-soil. In the rock garden 
preparations for planting the stocks of 
alpine plants (raised from cuttings and 
seed and now being wintered in cold 
frames) are being carried out as oppor¬ 
tunity offers. The positions which the 
various plants are to occupy are marked 
with labels, and the allotted spaces filled 
with suitable oompost, so that when plant¬ 
ing time arrives all will be in readiness to 
receive the plants. L have never know n 
a more favourable season for the planting 
of trees and shrubs, and this has now' been 
brought to a conclusion. 

During spells of rough weather, when 
it is impossible to do much in the way of 
oirdinary garden work, some attention will 
be paid to the shrubberies. Where these 
are thick and becoming overgrown some 
of the commoner things, such as Laurel, 
will be grubbed to make room for the re¬ 
mainder. Here end there a complete 
clearance might be made in the shrub¬ 
beries, provided this can be done without 
exposing anything objectionable or letting 
in cutting winds. Such cleored-up spots 
might be dug deeply and planted with 
many beautitul snade-loving, flowering 
plants, as Lily of the Valley, Solomon’s 
Seal, Winter Aconites, and bulbs of 
various kinds. In fact, many plants 
might be brought into use, and which will 
very soon make such spots pleasant places 
to visit. Such work will form a welcome 
change to the usual rough weather w'ork 
of merely raking shrubberies bare of 
leaves and digging among them—work 
best left alone. It has hitherto been the 
practice at this sea soon to attend to the 
garden walks, turning the gravel w here it 
had become mossy and green, and re- 
gravelling where necessary; but, owing to 
shortage of labour, this will now have to 
give place to more important and neces¬ 
sary work. 

From new until February all plants 
being wintered in cold frames or cool 
houses need careful attention to keep 
them healthy during the cold and damp 
weather. In the case of Pelargoniums, 
little water will be required; but, should 
it be necessary, they must be given a 
thorough soaking, which will serve them 
for weeks. Other bedding plants must 
)>e attended to similarly. Wnere only a 
few stock plants exist, it may be neces¬ 
sary to put these into heat to produce cut¬ 
tings. F. W. Gallop. 

TAlford Hall Gardens, Outidle, Northants. 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Cucumbers. —Where necessary to make 
an early start with the growing of 
Cucumbers, it is a very good plan to get 
the plants well advanced beforehand. 
To this end seed should he sown at once 
and raised where a good heat is obtain¬ 
able. The best way is to sow' the seeds 
singly in small pots, and more than the 
actual number of plants required, to allow 
for faulty germination or accidents. If 
the soil. ,in_which they are sown is moist at 
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the time of sowing, water should not be 
required until germination has taken 
place. 

Figs. —If early fruits are required, trees 
in pots or such as are planted out and 
have been forced in the past, should now be 
started. A bed of leaves in either case 
will supply the requisite amount of 
warmth it the use of artificial heat has to 
be avoided, as 45 degs. to 50 (legs, by 
night and a further trri.se of 5 degs. by day 
will be ample at the start. If the trees 
have not been cleaned and the necessary 
amount of pruning or thinning carried 
out, and tying done with respect to trellis- 
trained trees, those should have attention 
before the starting takes place. Trees in¬ 
fested with brown scale and mealy-bug 
should he very carefully cleaned, Wing 
careful not to damage the point buds and 
embryos with whatever insecticide may te 
employed for their eradication. Wounds 
caused through the removal of branches of 
mare than ordinary size should l>e tarred 
over or painted with knotting as a pre¬ 
caution against canker. 

Vegetable forcing. —Seakale will start 
more readily now than was the case a few 
weeks ago, and allowance should Ik 1 made 
for this when a regular supply is re¬ 
quired. When forced on the ground 
where grown with a bed of leaves made up 
round the pots or whatever the crowns are 
covered with, a fresh lot should be covered 
down every ten or fourteen days. If 
leaves alone are used there will l>e no risk 
of the crowns being scalded, as is the case 
when the bed consists partly of stable 
litter; nevertheless, it is just as well to 
remove the covers occasionally to ascer¬ 
tain if all is well inside. Rhul>arb when 
forced with the aid of leaves alone comes 
along slowly until about 2 inches or 
3 inches of growth have teen made, when 
more rapid progress—provided the heat is 
regularly maintained by turning and add¬ 
ing fresh supplies of leaves to the 1>od—is 
made. To keep up the supply, another 
lot of crowns 'should lie covered down and 
a bed of leaves made up round the pots, 
etc., as with the earlier started lot. 
Where the forcing is conducted in heated 
pits or in the Mushroom-house, another 
lot of crowns should te introduced in time 
to prevent a break in the supply. The 
same rule bolds good with regard to 
Chicory, for which there is now, and will 
be for a long time to come, a greater de¬ 
mand. For the making of salads ami 
other purposes, a regular 'supply of 
Mustard and Cress must bo kept up, 
which is best raised in heat and after¬ 
wards placed in a greenhouse. Pans or 
boxes, according to the demand, arc the 
]>est receptacles for sowing the seed in. 
As a aide, sowings made every five or six 
days afford a sufficiency for ordinary re¬ 
quirements. 

Lettuces and Endive, especially the 
latter, must be well looked -after in the 
way of tying and blanching for salads. 
Well ventilate during fine weather the pits 
and frames in which they have been 
planted, and protect adequately when it 
is of a reverse nature. 

Onions. —On wet days the bulbs should 
be gone through and cleaned, placing the 
sound ones on one side to be roped and 
suspended for later use, while such as are 
not keeping well should l>e put by them¬ 
selves for immediate requirements. If 
the former are suspended as advised, so 
that the air can play freely through them, 
and at the -same time protected from 
frost when necessary, tnoy will keep 
longer and -sounder than if left lying on a 
floor or stage. 

Broccoli. —The latest of the autumn 
varieties and the forwardest of the mid¬ 
winter kinds now turning in must te 
looked after and lifted to prevent the 
curds teing damaged by frost- if more are 
turning in than are needed for present 
requirements and severe weather appears 
imminent. Wlifre ,a- v very*- luyulent 
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growth has been made by the spring and 
late varieties, Bracken or Heather—in 
fact, anything that will afford slight pro¬ 
tection to the stems—should lie ligntlv 
disposed lie tween the plants on the ap¬ 
proach of severe weather— i if the 

alternative method of protecting by lift¬ 
ing and heeling in lias not l*een adopted. 

Potatoes. —If an early start with the 
farcing of these; is contemplated, get the 
requisite number of sets of am approved 
variety, and place them in boxes ready 
for starting in a greenhouse where they 
will experience full light. In the mean¬ 
time, get soil, frames or pits, as the case 
may be, and hotbeds on which to place 
the former ready. 

Border Carnations. —Afford plants now 
in frames or pits plenty* o-f air whenever 
the state of the air allows, as a stagnant, 
moist atmosphere is detrimental to their 
well-teing and causes attacks of rust and 
other ills to which Carnations are liable. 
Water only when absolutely necessary, as 
the drier they are kept at the roots— 
within reason—Die better. It is some¬ 
times necessary to run a net over the 
sashes to keep sparrows from destroying 
the point- growths of the plants. Mice, 
too, often attack and destroy the foliage, 
and should lie promptly dealt with, de¬ 
stroying, them by trapping, etc. 

Campanulas. —Plants ill pots of Chim¬ 
ney Campanulas and Canterbury Bells 
must he kept cool and well ventilated, pro¬ 
tection being -required only when the 
weather is very severe. • Water only when 
the condition of the soil demands it and 
when outside climatic conditions are 
favourable. 

Wallflowers. —After recent, hard frostf 
the plants should he looked over and made 
firm again should any have become loos¬ 
ened at .the collar, otherwise water will 
accumulate in the cavities round the 
stems and bring about, their destruction. 
At any time when the soil can l>e caught 
in a fairly dry condition, it is a good plan 
to loosen the surface with the hoe. 

Bulbs.— A sharp look out must l>e kept 
for rats and mice, particularly the latter, 
and endeavour to get rid r:f them without 
delay should they l>o found to he working 
mischief. Mice can he very effectively 
dealt with by means of the old-fashioned 
figure of 4 trap. A. W. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Vines that have east their leaves should 
now 1h> pruned and the houses and rods 
cleaned, as advised in previous notes. 
One month or more should elapse tetweon 
the pruning and me time that they are 
started into growth. The houses should 
te kept as cool as possible without admit¬ 
ting frost. This rest- will benefit the 
Vines, and they will start more freely 
into growth when the period for forcing 
arrives. Young Vine-s should now be 
pruned. Cut the weaker rods down to 
within 3 feet of the ground. Stronger 
ones should not he cut so hard, and the 
stoutest may even he allowed G feet of 
growth that will carry two or three 
bundles of Grapes the next year. Fruit¬ 
ing them will cause them to make a more 
moderate growth. Wash the house well 
with hot water and soft soap. Dress the 
canes with Gislnirst compound according 
to the directions given. Remove the sur¬ 
face soil down to the roots and replace 
with finely-chopped turfy loam, with 
wliich has been mixed a G-incli pot fill of 
Vino manure to each harrow-load of -soil. 
Test the border, and if the soil is found 
to be dry give a good watering, which 
will suffice until the season arrives for 
starting the Vinos. Apply a good mulch, 
and allow the Vines as long a period of 
rest as possible, that they may break into 
growth naturally, as young Vines will not 
•succeed if forced. On no account should 
fne heat he applied unless the buds are 
swelling. The pruning, clean-sing, and 


training of Peach-trees under glass will 
shortly lx? completed. 

Chrysanthemums in the flowering 
house are now reduced to a few late varie¬ 
ties. Plants that were cut down as soon 
as they had finished flowering have de- 
veloped strong shoots suitable for cut¬ 
tings,' and these will now be inserted 
singly in thumb-pots. A suitable mix¬ 
ture l’o-r the cuttings consists of two parts 
leaf-mould and one part fine loam,* with a 
plentiful addition of silver sand. The 
soil should be made moderately firm, and 
the cuttings te inserted with the least 
possible delay, as a wilted cutting loses 
much of its vitality. After teing watered 
they are put into a frame, placed on the 
staging of a cool house. The frame is 
kept mooed during the day, ventilating a . 
little towards the close, and if much mois¬ 
ture accumulates the lights are removed 
for a short time. When roots are formed 
ventilation is given daily, and in a few 
days the plants are removed from the 
frame and placed dn a position near the 
roof glass. Chrysanthemum cuttings 
may also he rooted in a cold frame, but 
the cuttings are longer in forming roots 
than if a little heat is provided. 

Cauliflower.— If the stock of autumn- 
sown plants is limited, a sowing of an 
approved early variety may lx? made as 
soon as possible. The seed may he sown 
either in hoses and placed in a greenhouse 
or on a prepared l>ed in a pit. In the 
latter case the bed should lx* near the 
glass, and the seed should hot lie -sown 
too thickly, or spindly plants will result. 
When the seedlings are large enough to 
te handled they may he transplanted into 
boxes or frames, putting them 2 inches 
apart. A little later they may be potted 
into 8bi»eh pots, this being the test means 
of preventing a check occurring when the 
plants are put- out in April. Sutton’s 
First (’rop and Magnum Bonuin are good 
varieties for this sowing. 

Seakale. —The present is a good time 
to raise next season’s plants by making 
cuttings of portions of the roots, which 
should te .selected when the crowns are 
lifted for forcing. These cuttings should 
lx? (j inches or 7 inches long and as clean 
and straight as possible. They should l>e 
laid cm the ground in a horizontal position 
and covered with 6 inches of sandy soil 
until the beginning of April, when they 
will have made sufficient growth to he 
planted in their growing quarters. Sea¬ 
kale delights in a deep, rich soil, and this 
should te trenched and prepared as soon 
as possible. When planting, ft distance 
of 2 fend- ishould be allowed between the 
rows and 15 inches from plant to plant. 

Vegetable crops in 1917. —A brief re¬ 
view of the past season in the kitchen 
garden may te interesting. The unusu¬ 
ally .severe weather an the early part of 
the year killed nearly all the Brassicas, 
the only varieties that survived here were 
Sutton’s Hardy Sprouting Kale, Curled 
Scotch Kale, and Cottager’s Kale. All 
Cabtege and Broccoli were killed outright. 
A sowing of quick-matuling varieties of 
Cabteges was made in heat early in 
January and afterwards pricked out into 
cold frames, planting * them out in a 
sheltered position during March. From 
this sowing first-class Cabteges were cut 
the .second week m May. Cauliflowers 
wintered in cold frames and planted out 
in April gave excellent results, first-class 
heads were cut on June 2nd. Succes¬ 
sion a 1 hatches wore also very good. Beans 
and Peas gave exceptionally good results, 
and both French and Runner Beans were 
never more plentiful. I gathered the first 
dish of Pea.s on June lGth, from plants 
raised in ix)ts and planted out on a warm 
border in April. From that date until 
the end of September good supplies were 
gathered almost daily, and the 'last dish 
w as gathered on Octoter '24th. Carrots, 
Beetroot, and Turnips were excellent. 
Onions .sown in the open ivore attacked hV 
mildew, andQtfljig ■ Inf 1 j>s:are smaller than 
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usual, but aro keeping well. Those sown 
in heat and pricked out gave very fine 
bulbs, which arc keeping well. Celery 
was badly attacked by the Celery maggot, 
but by constant hand-picking and fre¬ 
quent dustings of fresh isoo-t this was got 
under, and there is now a good supply. 
Potatoes, both early and ma.incrop varie¬ 
ties, were never better, and quite free 
from disease. I strongly recommend 
Arran Unief and Great Sect—maincrop 
varieties—both of which yielded unusu¬ 
ally heavy crops, and their cooking quali¬ 
ties are excellent. Tomatoes in the open 
failed to ripen, except in very favoured 
positions. All winter vegetables are in 
good condition, and unless we have a re¬ 
currence of last winter’s severe weather, 
there should he an abundance of all kinds. 
The rainfall for the year to December 12th 
inclusive Was 24-84 inches, which fell on 
lot days. F. W. G. 


SCOTLAND. 

Chrysanthemum cuttings —As is well 
known, some varieties of Chrysanthemums 
j>roduce cuttings earlier and more freely 
than others, and, although in a general 
way it is Inadvisable to he in too much 
haste, yet when good, stout cuttings are 
available, it is just as well to utilise them. 
Except in the case of cuttings for special 
purposes, a departure is being made from 
the usual procedure during the present 
season. Those intended for plants for 
general purposes—that is, for decoration 
and for cutting—are lxying put in hatches 
of each variety into a cool propagating 
pit. The rooting medium is Cocoa-fibre, 
and in this a consistent moisture can lie 
maintained, and the cuttings will rapidly 
form roots. Afterwards they will be 
potted off arid treated in the routine 
manner. There does not seem to he any 
reason why good plants cannot l>e raised 
in the manner indicated which will, at any 
rate, create much less work at this 
season. Such plants as are required for 
special purposes will, however, succeed 
1 letter under more orthodox treatment. 
For these a fairly sandy compost may he 
used, with a quarter of an inch of sharp 
sand on the surface of the pots in order 
to minimise risk from damping which is 
always liable to occur at this season. A 
cool house, or, at least, one only moder¬ 
ately heated is best for the Chrysanthe¬ 
mums in their cutting stages. 

Hardy flower borders.— Cutting over 
the ripened stems of herbaceous plants is 
being proceeded with, and, favoured by a 
spell of frosty weather, the work is not 
so unpleasant as is at times .the case. All 
the stakes are taken out prior to cutting 
over. These are graded according to size 
and tied up in convenient bundles lie fore 
Wing stored. As the cutting over pro¬ 
ceeds, the debris is wheeled to a con¬ 
venient vacant break upon which it will 
be burned. Formerly this rubbish was 
wheeled to the fire heap proper; but a 
considerable amount of time is being 
saved by dealing with it in this way. 
Another innovation is that each border as 
it is cut over is immediately turned over 
by fork or spade. The custom has 
hitherto been to finish the cutting over 
and clearing up Ixvforc turning over— 
chiefly because of the bulbs which the 
borders contain not Wing visible. Cut as 
labels "have been put in where the bulbs 
are, a little care prevents any serious 
damage being done. By following this 
iracticc, the garden is being by degrees 
irought into a tidy state, so far as the 
hardy flower borders which lie adjacent to 
the walks arc concerned. 

Wall trees —Taking advantage of the 
frost already alluded to, the winter prun¬ 
ing and training of fruit-trees upon walls 
are being pushed forward during the 
warmer hours of the day It is, I think, a 
mistake to keep working on the vails 
when the weather is bitterly cold. Less 
•speed is made, and men with numbed 
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hands and feet are nimble to do good | 
work. Therefore, manure-wheeling in 
the earlier and ilater parts of the day can 
l>e done and the sunny hours spent on the 
walls. Where the trees were well 
attended to in the summer, but little 
pruning is necessary. The shreds, ties, 
or other supports ought to !>e inspected 
and regulated, for over-tight ligatures in 
the ca.se of stone fruit-inevitably lead to 
gumming. Me ant-imp, Apple-trees and 
Pear-trees are being attended to,, and as 
in the majority of cases these have filled 
their allotted spaces, the work is reduced 
to a minimum. Where strength is suffi¬ 
cient, it is good practice to put three 
hand on the walls. A skilful prune can 
keep two men pretty"bfisy following him— 
one upon the ground, and the other upon 
a ladder. Where this course cannot be fol¬ 
lowed, it; is 1 letter that each man prunes and 
train his own tree. While a well-trained 
tree is always pleasant to look upon, yet it 
should he remembered that crops are of 
more importance than gebmetrically- 
trained trees, and (especially at the pre¬ 
sent time) a little latitude may Ik; per¬ 
mitted. After all, it is only for a few 
months that there is much difference in 
point of appearance, as when the foliage 
covers the trees there is nothing to dis¬ 
tinguish the super-trained tree from any 
other. This view may appear rather 
heterodox to some fruit-growers whose 
hobby As well-trained, symmetrical trees. 

Fruit-trees in pots. —If fruit-trees in 
pot<s can be left in the orchard-house, not 
only is time saved in their removal,., but 
there is less fear of damage to the pots bv 
frost. In such a case, however, it should 
Ixi remembered that the house must be 
fully ventilated by night and by day, and 
alike in mild aiui frosty weather. When 
for any reason it is necessary to remove 
the trees, the pots must be made safe 
from frost. The easiest way to accom¬ 
plish this is to assemble the trees, placing 
them as closely together as possible, and 
covering the pots with a good body of dry 
leaver. Freshly-gathered Beech leaves 
are excellent for this purpose. They do 
not rot quickly, and are to some extent 
impervious to .rain—at least, in their early 
stage*. In order to keep them from 
being blown about by high winds, it is 
necessary to run a piece of wire-netting 
round them, and if another piece or two 
be laid within the fence and pressed down 
by a few flat, heavy stones, the leaves 
will bo kept in place. 

Girasoles. —It is never necessary to lift 
these in this district: but in order to 
make lifting more easily clone in severe 
weather, the stems are cut and laid longi¬ 
tudinally on the lied. A few barrowfuls 
of leaves over these make all safe, and 
permit of lifting during frost. 

Globe Artichokes. —Up till now, these 
have remained green and vigorous. The 
arrival of frost, however, makes it im¬ 
perative that some protection be given to 
the stools, for, although we are rather 
favoured in respect of climate in this dis¬ 
trict, it is just as well to he on the safe 
side. The needful protection is found in 
half-rotted manure, which . is banked 
round the stools to the depth of a foot. 

Shallots. —There is an old saving in this 
neighbourhood that Shallots ought to he 
planted upon the shortest day, and no 
doubt some of these old sayings have been 
based on shrewd observation of local con¬ 
ditions. While the general planting is 
deferred until spring, yet, following the 
local tradition, a line or two is generally 
planted round about the ‘shortest day. 
Tim produce of these at midsummer is not 
noticeably different from that of the later- 
planted bulbs. 

Roots. —Tt always pays to examine root 
crops in store at regular intervals in order 
to detect rotting or bruised samples, which 
should Ixi removed at once. Potatoes keep 
well, but here and there are seen indica¬ 


tions of premature -sprouting. The shoots 
are rubbed off, end such tubers are used 
at once. In this locality Potatoes are 
being offered at 3s. per cwt. since the 
relaxation of the fixed price guaranteed to 
growers—rather a change of matters from 
a twelvemonth ago. W. McGuffog. 

Balmac Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 


BEES* 

RIPENED HONEY. 

Amateur bee-keepers who have “ run ” 
honey which was riiiened without a 
rilienor, by being left to stand in a warm 
temperature and then skimmed, are ad¬ 
vised to lookout their i>ots of honey now. 
Indeed, all extracted honey should be 
looked over at this season of the year, for 
even with a ripener some unripe honey 
may get in with that which is ripe. The 
thin honey on the top should be Liken off 
with a spoon, and used. Jars tied down 
with paper, if the contents are ferment¬ 
ing, will show the covering to be puffed 
up, the formation of gas causing the 
paper to become convex. After the skim¬ 
ming, let the jars remain in a -warm place 
for a week or so, placing a loose cover¬ 
ing over them all to keep dust out. Then 
tie down again. Also, remember that 
melting candied honey depreciates its 
quality slightly, but if it must be done 
to satisfy those who prefer honey in 
fluid form, only melt sufficient for imme¬ 
diate use. It does not granulate again, 
as a general rule. It is better to main¬ 
tain it fluid, by storing in a warm place, 
if preferred in that condition, than allow 
it to “candy.” and then melt for use. 
Melting must, of course, be resorted to to 
avoid wasting what granulated-* honey is 
left clinging to the sides of the emptied 
jars. 

I should welcome from your readers 
any particulars - about English supersti¬ 
tions attaching to bees. For my own 

part. I have heard of only one, and that 
a mournful one. It is said that when any 
member of the owner’s family dies, the 
bees must be informed of the event by 
tapping upon the sides of the hives. Un¬ 
less this is done, Ill-luck will come, and 
the bees will never again prosper. This 
silly superstition also prevails in America, 
in Switzerland, and probatoly, if we only 
knew it, iii other countries besides, but 
with slight variation. In America the 
hives are put into mourning; and in 
Switzerland, instead of the “tapping,” 
the hives must be lifted, and the bees 
need only be thus informed of the decease 
of tlieir'master. I am acquainted with 

one or two other superstitions of the 
Swiss peasants, and, of these, two are 
particularly stupid, even in a general 
catalogue of superstitions. These two 
are that it is unlucky to sell a colony of 
bees, and tliat to lie successful you must 
either steal a stock or receive one as a 
gift. For the credit of all disciples of the 
cult, it is to be hoped, nevertheless, that 
no Swiss bee-keeiK>r can point to a pur¬ 
loined hive as the foundation of his 
apiary. To say the least, it would be 
difficult to escape detection. It is season¬ 
able to record the following: In Switzer¬ 
land it is held by some people that bees 
herald the dawn of Christmas Day by 
V singing ” in their hives at twelve 
o’clock on Christmas Eve. Wherein, I 
wonder, lies the origin of thus associat¬ 
ing bees with the Christmas festival? 
Has the “wild honey” of St. John the 
Baptist, who proclaimed the coming of 
Christ, anything to do with this supersti¬ 
tion of the bees ushering in the Birthday 
of our Saviour? * B. R. H. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

Questions. —Queries and answers are in- 
serted in Gardening fret of charge if corre¬ 
spondents follow these rules : All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the Editor ©/“Gardening, 
63, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, W.C. £. 
Letters on business should be sent to the Pub¬ 
lisher. The name and address of the sender 
are required in addition to any designation he 
may desire to be used in the paper. When 
more than one query is sent each should be on a 
separate piece of paper, the name and address 
being added to each. As Gardening has to be 
sent to press some days in advance of date , 
queries cannot always be replied to in the issue 
immediately following their receipt. We do not 
reply to queries by post. 

Naming plants. —All who t dsh their 
plants to be rightly named shoidd send fair 
examples of each—the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. 
(Snippets of leaves and points of shoots are use¬ 
less. ) Not more than four plants should be sent 
in any one week by the same correspondent. 
Where more than one kind is sent they should be 
numbered. Of conifers the fruit should always 
be sent. 

Naming fruit. —Several specimens in dif¬ 
ferent stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have 
received from several correspondents single speci¬ 
mens of fruits for naming, these in many cases 
being unripe and otherwise poor. We can under¬ 
take to name only four varieties at a time. 

PLAJTTB AND FLOWEXB. 

Funkias (Ilursley). —Most of the Fun- 
kias, including the variety you mention, 
are quite hardy. The variety blooms 
finely in the hummer when properly 
treated. Probably you have yours in a 
pot? It would do so much better were it 
planted out in o border in good soil, and 
would then grow into a big clump, having 
handsome green leaves, and carry a 
cluster of white flowers. If you prefer to 
keep in a pot, let it be stoo<l in a frame 
or cool greenhouse for the winter, as 
plants in pots, even if ever so hardy, with¬ 
stand frost worse than in the open 'ground. 
In the spring, just as new leafage breaks 
upj give the plant a shift into a larger 


! pot, as these things need ample root- 
I room, and when in full growth plenty of 
; moisture. Preferably, we should in April 
plant it out into the open ground. 

Montbretias failing {L. Preston ).—The 
faalure of your Montbretias is due to the 
corms being too thick. A great point in 
the successful culture of these is keeping 
them thiii. Lift them now, if the weather 
j is open, and jepktnt, putting a dozen 
corms into each position, spreading this i 
number over a space of 12 inches. Put 
the corms from 4 indies to 6 inches below 
the surface. If, however, the weather is 
bad you may leave the work till February. 
Plant only the strongest corms, putting 
the smaller ones into a reserve pail of the 
garden to gain strength. See to it, too. 
that the soil has been well trenched and 
plenty of manure added, also that the 
ground is well drained, as Montbretias 
: often fail when the soil is heavy and wet. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Raising Hollies from seed ( C .).—When 
Hollies are to be raised in large quantities 
from seed the berries are gathered in 
winter when ripe, mixed with double their i 
bulk of dry sand, and turned over every I 
month, which considerably hastens the j 
decomposition of the fleshy portion. The I 
seeds are thus preserved in a heap in a 
shady spot out-of-doors till the following 
autumn, when they are -sown in a border 
of light, rich soil, covered about a. quarter 
of an inch deep, and a few Spruce boughs 
! laid over the bed till the young plants 
make their appearance, winch will not l>e - 
| till May, and only then a few of the j 
earliest, as a succession will be kept up : 
till the following spring. They must then ; 
l)e left till the next autumn l>efoae they 
are transplanted. You will thus see that 
the progress of the Holly during its earlier 
stages is slow. In the case of small quan¬ 
tities of seeds, the berries may be mixed j 
with sand in a flower-pot and buried in 
the soil till the autumn, when they can be 
sow n in pans or boxes and placed in on 
ordinary garden frame. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Hop manure (M. W. B.). —Not having 
had any experience of this manure on a 
large scale, we regret being unqble to ! 
afford you the information you requite. 


We would suggest your writing the 
Vendors of the manure to see if they are 
in a position to enlighten you on the sub¬ 
ject and to use it accordingly. Burnt 
paper ash is, we should say, of no manurial 
value whatever. There would bo no harm 
in digging it in with manure if you have 
much of it on hand when vegetable 
quarters are undergoing the usual winter 
preparation. 

SHORT REPLIES. 

Fern Lover .—From your description, we 
should say that the pest you refer to is 
mealy-bug. You have done quite right, 
and you ought to treat tlie other plants in 
the same way, and also see to it that the 
bug is destroyed on all the other plants 
vou have in the house, putting on the fire 
heap all those that are very badly 

attacked.-IF. Wood .—As advised in the 

note you refer to, your bast way will be 
to look round the district, and thus find 
out which of the varieties in Mr. Farmer’s 

list succeed. - D .— I, The dropping of 

the fruit may be due to several causes, 
as tile non-fertilisation of the flowers, un¬ 
ripened wood, and dryness at the roots. 
In your case, the cause is, no doubt, un- 
i-ipened wood, due to the shaded position 
in which the trees are growing. Your 
only remedy is to move them to a sunnier 
position. 2, Write to M. A. Godfrin, 
11 bis, Rue Elzevir, Paris. 

NAMES OF PLANT8 AND FRUITS. 

Names of fruits.— II. S. IF.—Apples: 1, 
Clay gate; 2, Cox’s Pomona; 3, American 

Mother; 4, Northern Greening.- B. B. 

—Apples: 1, Red or Winter Hawthorn- 
den ; 2, Blenheim; 3, Fearn’s Pippin; 4, 

Warner’s King.- 11. B .—Pear Beurre 

Bose. Apple Norfolk Beaufin.- It. 

York. —Apples: 1, Rymer; 2, Mere de 
Menage ; 3. Adams’ Pearmain • 4, Ecklin- 

ville Seedling.-- Chris. S. James .— 

Small Apple Golden Russet. the tv o 
others we do not recognise. It is very 
difficult to name fruit from one specimen 

only. - R. Ross .— Apples: 1, King of the 

Pippins: 2, Cox’s Orange; 3, Ribston; 4, 

Golden Noble.-IF. F. M. —Apples: 1, 

Alfriston; 2, French Crab; 3, Sturmer ; 4, 

Wellington. - T. II. Evans. — Your 

Potato is Early Rose. 
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The Offices of “ GARDENING 1L.LU8- 
TRATED" are at 63, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
London, W.C., whore all Communications, 
Advertisements, and Editorial matter 
should be addressed. 

DARR’S CASH CLEARANCE SALE of 

Spring-flowering Bulbs.—Daffodils, Tulips, Polyanthus- 
Narcissi, Irises, etc.; also a few surplus Hardy Perennials, 
Rick Plants, Climbers, Shrubs, etc. Best quality, low 
pricea. Clearance Lists on application.—BARR & SONS, 
King-street. Coven t Garden, London. _ 

TJOBBIE & CO., Royal Seedsmen, Edin- 

-L' burgh. Will send a copy of their 1917 Catalogue and 
t.uide to Gardening, 160 pages, nearly 150 illustrations, free, 
if this paper is mentioned. __ 

riDLERS’ NEW ILLUSTRATED CATA- 

A l»OGUE OF CHOICE GARDEN SEEDS will tie sent, 
post free, to any address on receipt of post-card. Write at 
once for a copy. It may help you to save 50 percent, on 
your seed bill this season.—FIDLER & SONS, Royal 
Berkshire Seed Stores, Rending. 

WATERER’S choice RHODODENDRONS. 

—We grow over 60 acres, comprising the finest collec¬ 
tion in the world. You are cordially invited to come ami 
free. — JOHN WATERER, 
SONS, & CRISP, LIMITE D, Bagshot, Surrey. 

ALPINES, ROCKERY PLANTS.—All the 

77 L best varieties at reasonable prices. List free.—LEE, 
lb, Morden-road, Stechford, Birmingham. _ 

“DLORA AND SYLVA.”—Copies wanted 

*L Parts 1, 2 , 3, 21. 2s. 6 cL each offered for clean, per¬ 
fect copies delivered at this address. — MANAGER, 63, 
Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, W.C. _ 

TOWN GARDENING.—New and greatly 
“■ improved Edition. By B. C. Ravensoroft. A Hand¬ 
book of Trees, Shrubs, and Plants suitable for Town Culture 
in the garden, window, or greenhouse. By post, 2s. 6 d. net. 
— MANAGER, 63, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London. W.C. 

DOCKERY PLANTS.—Rare Himalayan and 

, other Rhododendrons, Herbaceous Plants, rare Shrubs 
and Aquatics, Seeds of Alpines, etc. Catalogues on appli- 
cation.—G. REUTHE, K eston, Kent. 

THE GARDEN BEAUTIFUL. — Home 

-L Woods and Horae Landscapes. Illustrated with many 
engravings on worn!. Demy octavo. 7s. 6 d. net.—MAN AGER, 
63, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, W.O._ 


DLANT NOW.—Tropteolum speciosum, love- 

, best creeper grown. 12 strong roots, Is. 6 d., post free, with 
cultur al directions.-HARDY, Downshire Park t Carrickfe rKUfl. 

THE VEGETABLE GARDEN. — With 

numerous illustrations, Descriptions, and Particulars 
of the Culture of Garden Vegetables of Cold and Temperate 
Climates. By MM. Vilmorin-Andrieux, of Paris. Price 15s. 
net.—MANAGER, 63. Lincoln’s Inn Fields, Iiondon, W .C. 

H.RAMOPHONE—25-guinea Model, beautiful 

drawing-room cabinet, inlaid Sheraton, height 4 feet; 
record cupboard enclosed. Powerful motor. Quantity cele¬ 
brated records. Approval willingly. Accept 5J guineas.— 
3, Aubert Park, Highbury Park, London. 

THE ENGLISH FLOWER GARDEN AND 

HOME GROUNDS.—Twelfth edition. Revised and 
reprinted, with descriptions of the best Plants, Trees, and 
Shrubs, their Culture and Arrangement, illustrated with 
wood engravings. Medium octavo, about one thousand 
pages, 15s. net. — MANAGER, 63, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
Lo ndon, W.O. _ 

YORK STONE PAVING, for Garden Paths 
*■ and Lily Ponds; Rectangular or Broken for Rustic Work, 
Ster* and Wall Coping; Rockery. Sawn Stone a Speciality. 
-GEO. VINT & BROS,, Stone Merchants, Idle, Bradford, 

A DICTIONARY of ENGLISH NAMES of 

PLANTS.—In two Parts: English-Latin and Latin- 
Knglish. By Wm. Miller. 12s.; post free, 12s. 6 d. “A 
work of value which extends over a large field, including 
cultivated native and foreign plants, trees and shrubs.”— 
/iivs —PUBLISHER.63, Lincoln’s Inn Fields.London, W.0. 


T\TOW IS THE TIME TO PLANT KELWAY’S 

COLOUR BORDERS of hardy plants arranged to 
give a succession of bloom during the spring, summer, and 
autumn. Now that labour is scarce these borders solve the 
difficulty of having a garden always in bloom without the 
trouble of replanting and lifting the plants every year, 
llanb a border this autumn, and you will be able to enjoy 
Us beauty for several years without any additional expense. 
Send the measurements of your beds or borders and we will 
recommend a selection of plants suitable for your district 
and quote our special reduced War prices. Extract from 

a letter received from-, 28/11/16: “Last year (this month, 

1 tielieve) I wrote you r« Colour Borders, when you sub- 

f ! 1 "' 06 k’ 8t * I also had a price and plan from-, 

ana finding ho was much cheaper, I gave him an order for 
K Tei ii wortfl Plants. The majority of the plants were 
hardly worth growing, and the colour scheme was so bad 
I have pulled up some and given them away.” — 
KRLWAY & SON, The Royal Horticulturists, Langport, 
Somerset. _ 

TAXTON’S SEEDS AND FRUIT TREES. 

“* — New Catalogues of the above now issued gratis. 
New grand early Pea, Laxton’s Superb, etc. Fruit trees (a 
tine stock to offer) may still be safely planted. Pamphlet 
on cultivation on receipt of stamped envelope.—LAXTON 
BROTHERS, Nurserymen, Bedford. _ 

fjHOICE NEW CHRYSANTHEMUMS.— 

Our new descriptive Catalogue ef over 700 varieties, 
including splendid novelties for 1917, is now ready; most 
up-to-date yet issued. Post free.— J. W. COLE & SON, 
The Nurseries, Peterborough. _ 

yEGETABLE SEEDS—FLOWER SEEDS. 

T —Highest Quality, Best Value. Write for our unique 
124-page pocket Seed Guide, full of practical and nseful 
information, post free —THE PREMIER SEED CO., Ltd., 
117, London-road, Brighton. 

"DERBERIS Darwini and stenophylla (new 

" Daisy Hill hybrids).—A complete Collection of these, 
including many dwarf and compact growers suitable for the 
rock garden, will be found in my Tree and Shrub Catalogue. 
Free on application.—T. SMITH, Daisy Hill Nurs., Newry. 


, Daisy Hill Nurs., Newry. 


HRCHIS FOLIOSA, “the Madiera Orchid.” 

—The finest form of this beautiful Orchid grows 18— 
20 inches high, with 6—8 inch solid spikes of rosy purple 
flowers. Strong roots, 2s. fid. each; 27s. 6 d. per dozen.— 
T. SMITH, Daisy Hill Nursery, Newry. _ 

fl ROW MORE FOODSTUFF.—I can supply 

for that purpose TOMATO PLANTS in best varieties: 
Sunrise, Sar Wonder, Kondine Red, &c., at low prices. 
100, 7s.; 50, 4s.; 25. 2s. 3d.; 12, Is. 9d. List from-J. P. 
BAILEY, Samian Vineries, Guernsey, C.I. 

VEGETABLES YOU MUST GROW 

” THIS YEAR. Naturally you want the tiest. Then 
buy Ellison’s Pedigree Seeds. Reliable in quality, reason¬ 
able in price. Illustrated Catalogue and Garden Guide 
free.—ELLISON, 43, West Bromwich. Established 1890. 
ONION SETS, Is. 3d. lb. SHALLOTS, 6 d. lb. 

THE APPLE IN ORCHARD and GARDEN. 

■1- —Containing full account of its culture, with special 
chapter on Apple Cookery. Price 6 d.; by post, 8 d. — 
PUBLISHER, 63, Lincoln’s Inn Fields. W.C. _ 

“DEADERS will oblige by mentioning Gar- 

Jd' denino Illustrated when answering advertise¬ 
ments. Business firms are always pleased to bear from our 
readers. 

WM. DUNCAN TUCKER & SONS, LTD., 

Lawrence-road, South Tottenham, N. Conserva¬ 
tories, Winter Gardens, Vineries, Peach Houses, Portable 
Buildings, etc. Catalogue gratis. _ 

ALPINE FLOWERS FOR GARDENS.— 

Rock, Wall, Marsh Plants, and Mountain Shrubs. By 
W. Robinson, author of “The English Flower Garden/’ 
Fourth Edition, revised, illustrated. Price 10s. 6 d. net; post 
free. 11s. Address—PUBLISHER, 63, Lincoln's Inn Fields, 
London. W.C. _ 

TTOP MANURE is the Best SUBSTITUTE 

d-L for Stable Manure. Cleaner to use, nnd gives better 
results. Sample § cwt. bag sent on receipt P.O. Is. 6 d.; 

1 cwt., 2s.; 2 cwt., 3s. 9d.; 4 cwt., 7s.; 6 cwt., 10s. — 
MASKELLS, LTD., Stratford-road, Plaistow, E. 


TRON AND WIRE FENCING for Gardens, CREMATIONatGOLDER’SGREEN.N.W., 

Tree Guards, Oates, Arches, Espaliers, Rose Stakes, ^ and WOKING.—Large chapels, organ. Provision for 
and Ornamental Garden Iron and Wire Work of every deposit of urns, and for monuments. Less costly than 


description. Send for Illustrated Catalogue. Also Kennel- I buria 
Bailing and Poultry Fencing. Ask Jior separate Lists -— 1 CRE 
BOULTON A PAUL, Ltd., M&mifaAurerg.Afoli ich J '^Cre 


burial. Descriptive booklet free on application to — 1 A )N DON 
CREMATION CO., 324, Regent - street, W. Telegrams, 
■’'Crematorium, Londou.” Telephone, 1907 Gerrard. 


THE EARLIEST CROPS will prove of the 

greatest value. Sow now. Sutton's Exhibition Long- 
pod Broad Bean, pods of extraordinary length, per pint. 
Is. 6 d. Sutton’s Purity Cauliflower, heads large, close, and 
of the finest quality, per pkt., Is. Sutton’s Selected Ailsa 
Craig Onion, the heaviest cropper, per pkt., Is. 6 d.— 
SUTTON k SONS, The King’s Seedsmen, Reading. _ 

■RHODODENDRONS ON OWN ROOTS.— 

Mrs. T. Agncw, B. W. Currie, Sir H. Havelock, Auguste 
van Geert, Ne Plus Ultra, The Bride, Qlandyanum, Everest- 
lanum. Mine. Wagner, Brayanum, pictum, Minnie, fostuo- 
sum flore-pleno, roseum elegans. All the above can be 
offered os layered plants at 60s. per dozen. — GEORGE 
BUNYARD & CO., Ltd., Royal Nurseries, Maidstone. 

WATERER’S ROSES and PERENNIALS 

’ " include the best varieties in cultivation. Catalogue 
free.—JOHN WATERER, SONS, & CRISP, LIMITED, 
Twyf ord, Berks. ___ 

DUELLS’ CATALOGUE of Chrysanthemums 

’ * and Perpetual Carnations now ready, post free on 
application.—W. WELLS A CO., Merstham, Surrey. 

A BARGAIN IN APPLE TREES.—Large, 

AA *. strong trees, 7 and 8 years old. Is. each, 9s. dozen; 
variety mixed. Culinary and eating Worcesters, Bramleys, 
Grosvenors, Blenheims, Newtons, and other best sorts. 
Orchard must be cleared.— FRED PARKES, Vine Gardens 
Nurseries, Wyberton, Boston. _ 

OfSO non HAR 9Y Flowering Plants, la. 

^ ^ \J\J\J doz. “clumps.” Fmit-trees, shnibs, speci¬ 

men Golden Privet, 2-2Jft., 6 s. doz., to clear land. Descriptive 
Catalogues.—JONES, Churchfleld Estate, Cradiey, Malvern. 

"POLYANTHUS, Violas, Primroses, Pyre- 

“■ , thrum, etc. Best varieties. Send for new list.—Rev. 

L. C. BARNES, F.R.H. 8 ., Soofton, Worksop. 

OWING TO THE GOVERNMENT 

^ restriction on the importation of wood pulp there is a 
great shortage of paper. This inevitably affectB the distri¬ 
bution of newspapers. We urge our readers who want the 
paper regularly week by week to give a standing order to 
some newsagent, bookstall, or other source of supply. If 
any trouble is experienced in obtaining the paper, please 
Bend a postcard at once, giving your name and full address, 
to 63, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London. W.C. _ 

BLUEBELLS, 100, Is. 6d. ; 500, 5s. Wood 

- U Anemones, Is. 6 d. per 100. Wild Primrose plants, Is. 6 d. 
100, post free.—GEORGE FULLER, Robertsbridge, Sussex. 

TTUMOURS OF THE COUNTRY.—Acloth- 

bound volume containing about one thousand 
Humorous Anecdotes, compiled from the jokes which have 
appeared from time to time in " Farm and Home." Just the 
book for reading round the fireside. In paper covers. Is ; 
bound in cloth, 2s. 6 d. Post free. — PUBLISHER, 63. 
Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, W.C. _ 

CJOLAR INTENSIVE CULTURE without 

M (ilass >n the open.—Early Vegetables, Potatoes. 48 
plant set. 3s.. delivered.—PYRO. Athemeum. Glasgow. 

“ "DLORA AND SYLVA.”—We are wanting 

-*■ copies of Parts 1, 2, 3, and 21 to complete sets. We 
are prepared to pay 2a. 6d. each for copies delivered at our 
address in sufficiently good condition for use. — Address. 
MANAGER, “Flora and Sylva," 63, Lincoln's Inn Fields, 
London, W.C. _ 

T7INES AND VINE CULTURE.—bTaTfT 

* Barron, V.M.II. (late Superintendent of the Royal 
Horticultural Society s Gardens). Illustrated. Price 5 .i 
net. Fifth edition. Describes and Illustrates the Latest! 
Grape Culture. — MANAGER, 63, Liucolu’s luu Fields. 
London, W.O. _ 

THE POTATO IN FARfyl AND GARDEN. 

J- Embracing every phase of its Cultivation, with chapters 
onDiscase and Special Cultures. By post, 6 d.—Of all Book- 

a‘MS , ^ r s t o^^{{ ro “ ,MMANAoEa - 

CJ.ISHURST COMPOUND has over half a- 

U century’s reputation for effectiveness in preventing and 
destroying Red Spider, Scale, Mealy Bug, Thrip. American 
Blight, Green and Brown Fly. etc. Sold in Boxes. Is 3a. 
and 10 s. 6 d. each, by dealers in Garden Sundries Whole! 
sale—FRICE'S PATENT CANDLE COMPAN YLIMITED 
Battersea, London, S.W. _* 

GREENHOUSE PAINTING & GLAZING? 

y } t \rohter far superior to Whito Lead Paint, 15s. 
per gall. Plastine, supersedes Putty. 18s. per cwt. Full 
particulars from-W. CARSON * SONS, Grovo Works! 
Battersea. Agents throughout the country. * 

C 0 R N E LLU NIV E R SITY 





SANKEY^^ POTS 

Ghe BEST and Cheapesh 


State quantity of rack aize required and have “carriage paid " 
quotation ("carriage ' frequently amounts to halt value nl 
Itoodt). or write for Price Lkr. free. 

SPECIAL POTS of all descr.ptiun*. bulb Bowl* and Fern 
Pan* fri.m 2d. each. 

Rf CHARD SAN KEY * SON f LTP, 
Bui well Potrm rl e^ NQl TtyGHAM. 
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SPECIAL AUCTION SALES 

EVERY THUR8DAY 

at 1 o'clock at 

PR0THER0E& MORRIS’S 

Central Sale Rooms, 

67 & 68. CHEAPSIDE. E.C. 

Catalogue* on application. 


Reported very scarce. Order NOW so as to secure your 
supplies at these prices. 

Carriage paid, on £8 lbs. or more. Bags free. 

EARLY Hlbs. 28 lbs. 56 lin 

Duke of York .. .. 4/U 99 19- 

Early Puritan .. .. , 4/- 7/9 15"3 

Express (Sharpe's).. .. 4/7 9/- 17-y 

Queen Mary.. .. ..4/- 7/9 15 3 

2 nd EARLY. 

British Queen .. ..It- 79 15/3 

Epicure (Sutton's) .. .. 3 8 7/3 14/3 

Great Scot.4/11 99 19- 

Lancoshira Lass .. .. 4 - 7/9 15/3 

M A INCROP. 

Arran Chief.4/7 9 f- 17 9 

Cheshire Champion .. 3/8 73 14 3 

Duchess of Cornwall .. 4/- 7.9 15,3 

Evergood . 3 8 7 3 143 

Factor .. 4/- 79 15/3 

Cheshire Edwards.. .. 33 6/3 12/3 

Up-to-Date.4- 79 153 

When ordering, say whether Irish, Scotch, Lincolnshire 
or Cheshire-grown seed is preferred. If no preference H 


Autumn Offer 


LOTTED 
TO SUIT 
ALL 

BUYERS! 


FRUIT TREES, ROSES 


HARDY TREES & SHRUBS 


AUCTION SALES 

Every Monday, Wednesday, and 
Friday by 

PROTHEROE & MORRIS, 

at their Central Sale Rooms, 

67 & 68 , Cheapside, London, E.C. 
Catalogues sent on application. 
Established 1836. 


HERBACEOUS 
PLANTS, LILIES, 
HARDY SHRUBS, 
BULBS, & 
DECORATIVE 
PLANTS 

in Great Variety. 


HARDY PERENNIALS & CLIMBERS. 


Early-flowering Perennials and Biennials are 
excellent substitutes for Bulbs, which will be 
scarce this season owing to prohibition of im¬ 
ports. We have a good stock and shall be 
pleased to send special list free. 

General Desorlptlve Catalogue on application. 


BARNHAM NURSERIES LTP 

BARNHAM, SUSSEX. 


creeping shrubs for covering rocks, etc. .. 
BULLATA. —Of vigorous, bushy habit, pro¬ 
ducing an abundance of bright Bcarlet 

l>erries in autumn . 

BUXIFOLIA (Hookeriana). — The 
brightest of all winter berried shrubs, rival¬ 
ling the Holly in colour, and always reliable 
FRANCHETTI. — Of graceful habit, with 
pretty grey-tinted foliage and bright coral- 
red berries in autumn and early winter .. 
FRIGIDA MONTANA. —A small tree, 
covered in winter with large trusses of 
scarlet berries, which are retained until 

well into the spring . 

HORIZONTALIS.— One of the most use¬ 
ful of all hardy shrubs for many purposes 
SIMONSII.-A common but very useful 


LINCOLNSHIRE GROWN 


SEED POTATOES 


ravages caused by the onion fly. In addition you secure aq 
earlier crop of tine, well-finished bulbs of the Ailsa Craig lyt**.| 

The cost is about Gd. per cwt. of crop when well grown. 
Orders should be placed NOW to secure full delivery. Gael 
pound contains about 150 to 160 sets. 

,1 lb , 1/4; postage 5d. 21b., 3/*; post free. 

ORDINARY SHALLOTS. 

Fine, clean, sound, hard bnlhs, for immediate delivery. 

7lbs., 3/6; 14lbs. (lstone), <V 6 
Carriage paid. Cash with order. 

General Seed Catalogue is being posted to Customers] 
Will other readers please apply for free copy ? 

175b, Mill Street, 

LIVERPOOL 


T. SMITH, Daisy Hill Nursery, Newry. 


FLOWER SEEDS. — Beat strains of all 
the popular kinds offered. Hardy Plant, 
Sweet Pea, uncommon and rare seeds a 
speciality. 

VEGETABLE SEEDS.— Reliable tested 
seeds at very moderate prices. 

HARDY PLANTS. — Herbaceous and 
Alpine Plants in great variety, including 
several good novelties. 

ROSES. —Strong plants in all the leading 
varieties—Ramblers particularly strong 
—at moderate prices. 

FRUIT TREES. —Splendid fibrous-rooted 
trees in all sizes and shapes. Fruiting 
trees exceptionally fine. 


I am again offering 10 tons of the New Potato * 
“ Arran Chief” free to customers for trial. 
Bargain Lists of Heeds, Roses, Bulbs, Rock and 
Hardy Plants, Fruit Trees, free. 

AMBROSE LIGHTON, 

(17), KIHTON, BOSTON, LINOS. 


The Standard Work on 


Books for. the Garden 


THE ENGLISH FLOWER CARDEN AND HOME 
CROUNDS. Twelfth edition. Revised and 
reprinted, with descriptions of the best 
Plants, Trees, and Shrubs, their Culture and 
Arrangement, illustrated with wood engrav¬ 
ings. Medium octavo, about one thousand 
pages, 15/- net. 

THE WILD CARDEN ; or the Naturalisa¬ 
tion and Natural Grouping of Hardy 
Exotic Plants, with a chapter on the 
Garden of British Wild Flowers. Fourth 
edition, with engravings from drawings by 
Alfred Parsons, revised and enlarged. 
Demy octavo, linen boards, price 10/6 net. 

CRAVETYE MANOR, or Twenty Years’ Work 
round an Old Manor House. Printed on 
the finest English hand-made paper, at the 
University Press, Oxford, with fine wood 
engravings and etching. Size, imperial 4to. 
Bound in vellum, price Three Guineas net. 
In paper covers (for own binding), Two and 
a-half Guineas. The Edition is limited in 
number, and will not be reprinted. 

THE CARDEN BEAUTIFUL. Home Woods and 
Home Landscapes. Illustrated with many 
engravings on wood. Demy octavo, 7/6 net. 

ALPINE FLOWERS FOR CARDENS. Rock, Wall. 
Marsh Plants, and Mountain Shrubs. Third 
edition, revised, illustrated. Price 10/6 net. 

THE VEGETABLE CARDEN. With numerous 
Illustrations, Descriptions, and Particulars 
of the Culture of Garden Vegetables of Cold 
and Temperate Climates. By MM. ViL- 
morin-Andrikux, of Paris. Price 15/-net. 

VINES AND VINE CULTURE. By A. F. Barron, 
V.M.H. (late Superintendent of the Royal 
Horticultural Society’s Gardens). Illus¬ 
trated. Price 5/- net. Fifth edition. De¬ 
scribes and Illustrates -the Latest Grape 
Culture. 


— Instructive and Authoritative. — 

BY 

ARCHIBALD F. BARRON, V.M.H 

(Late Superintendent of the Royal 
Horticultural Society's Gardens). 

ILLUSTRATED. 

Demy Octavo. Handsomely Bound in Cloth. 

Price 5/- net By post, 5/6. 

Fifth Edition. Revised and Enlarged. 


CATALOGUES of above on application to 


Seed Establishment & Hardy Plant Nurseries, 


pnCC TRCCQ 8 cumber!: b 3 8 "a? 

nuoc I ncco, ss&jsslk- 

HARDY FLOWERING PLANTS. 

Descriptive Priced List, with Hints 
on Cultivation and Testimonials, Free. 

FRANK E. D. HARNETT, Rose Grower, 

BEARSTED, near MAIDSTONE. 


Describes and Illustrates the Latest Grape. 
THOROUGHLY UP-TO-DATE. 


CONTENTS. 

| Chapter 

XV. The Pot Culture 
of Vines 

XVI. Fruiting Vines in 
Pots 

XVII. Pot Vines as De¬ 
corative Tal4e 
Plants 

VIn. Ground Vineries 

XIX. The Great Grape 

Conservator)’ at 
Chiswick 

XX. Vines on Open 
Walls 

XXI. CommercialGrape 
Culture 

(XII. Diseasesand other j 
Injuries 

XIII. Noxious Insects 
LXIV. Selection of 
Grapes for 
Special Purposes 
XXV. The Classification 
of Grape Vine 
LXVI. The Varieties of 
K uro po* n Gra j 

(VII. The Varieties of; 
American Grapes ! 
-XXX.—Illustrations of the best 
kinds of drupes. 


Chapter 


Historical Sketch 
Propagation of the 
Vine 

Hybridising and 
Raising Vines 
from Seed 
Vine Borders: their 
formation, soils. 


VpVPQRITE 

Of all Seedsmen 

Sthawsoii Csgwot C» raOjutew Victoria S' London 


HREENHOUSE AND STOVE PLANTS, 

'J Flowering and 


~ Flowkrino and Fine-Lkavkd Palms, Ferns, and 
Lycopodiums, with full details of the propagation and culti¬ 
vation of 500 families of plants, embracing all the best plants 
in cultivation. By Thomas Baines. No illustrations. 
Price 5/-; post free, 5 6 .—PUBLISHER, 63, Lincoln's luu 


F ields, London. W.C. 


rpHE APPLE in ORCHARD and GARDEN. 

-L —Containing full account of its culture, with special 
•liaptor on Apple Cookery. Price 6 d. ; by post. 8 d. — 
PUBLISHER, 63, Lincolns Inn Fields, Ixindon, W.C. 


Ploaso mention “ Gardening: Illustrated. 


Copies may be obtained from— 

“GARDENING ILLUSTRATED” OFFICES, 
i 63 , Lincolns Ion Fields, London, W.C. 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


MANAGER: 63, LINCOLN'S INN FIELDS, 
LONDON, W.C. 
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■RARRS CASH CLEARANCE SALE of 

CHOICE DAFFODILS, April and May flowering 
TULIPS, etc., for in and out doors. Also Bulbs for largo 
plantings. List free.—BARR & SONS, King-street, Covent 
Harden, W.C. 2. _ 

TJOBBIE & CO., Royal Seedsmen, Edin- 

burgh, will send a copy of their 1918 Catalogue and 
Guide to Gardening free if this paper is mentioned. _ 

THE GARDEN BEAUTIFUL. — Home 

Woods and Home Landscapes. Illustrated with many 
engravings on wood. Demy octavo. 7s. 6 d.net.—MANAGER, 
6 3, Lincoln’s Inn F ields. London, W.C. 2. 

n.REENHOUSES(S.I.C. system).—30 sq.ft., 

^ for Tomatoes, Vinos, etc., 50s. Winter Vegetable Set, 
15s. deld. No fuel or manure.—P YRO, Athenaeum, Gl asgow. 

TRON AND WIRE FENCING for Gardens. 

Tree Quards, Gates, Arches, Espaliers, Rose Stakes, 
and Ornamental Garden Ifon and Wire Work of every 
description. Send for Illustrated Catalogue. Also Kennel 
Bailing and Poultry Fencing. Ask for separate Lists. We 
also have a small Surplus 8 tock of Kennel Buns for disposal 
at Special prices, subject to being unsold. Particulars on 
App uoat lotv—BOULTON A PAUL, Ltd., Manufacturers, 

Digitized by Google 


MOW IS THE TIME TO PLANT.— 

_ KELWAY & 80N, The Royal Horticulturists, Lang- 

B ut, Somerset, are now booking orders for their choice 
ardy Perennial Plants. Plant a Colour Border this 
Autumn, and you will be able to enjoy its exquisite beauty for 
many years without any additional expense or trouble. Send 
measurements of your borders. Pasonies, Delphiniums, 
Phloxes, Gaillardias, and other beautiful flowers included 
m their Colour Schemes, which provide blooms from early 
Spnng to late Autumn. WRITE NOW to the RETAIL 
PLANT DEPARTMENT for Reduced Price List. 


T AXTON’S Fruit Trees and Small Fruits 

for Profit, and How to Grow Them. Catalogues gratis. 
Cultu ral hints for Id. stamp — LAX T ON BROS., Bedf ord. 

THOMPSON & MORGAN’S Select Scotch 

- L J Potatoes. — Early varieties. Midlothian Early 

and Duke of York. 3s. 6 d. per stone; Sharpe’s Express, 
Eclipse, and Sir John Llewellyn, 3s. per stone; Epicure, 
•2s. 6 d. per Btone. Bags extra. Catalogues of Flower and 
Vegetable Seeds in January —THOMPSON A MORGAN, 
> urserymen and Seedsmen, Ipswich. 


■DOCKERY PLANTS, HARDY BULBS, 

inc. Daffodils and Lilies, Himalayan and other Rhodo¬ 
dendrons, rare Shrubs, Herbaceous Plants, Aquatics, Seeds 
Catalogu e on application.—G. REUTHE, Keaton. Kent. 

T INCOLNS HIRE’S Finest SEED POTA- 

TOES. — Midlothian Earlies, Duke of Yorks, May 
Queen, Sharpe's Express, Eclipse, 2s. lOd. 14 lbs. ; 5s. 6 d. 

L 1 ® 8 ; 6 d 56 lbs. ; 20s. cwt. King Edwards . Arran 
Chief, British Queen, Queen Mary, Evergoods. Defiance, 
Royal Kidneys, Up-to-Dates, Is. fid. 14 lbs. ; 2s. lOd. 28 l"s ; 
5s. 6 d. 56 lbs.; 11s. cwt. Eating Potatoes. 7s. 6 d. cwt. All 
prices inclusive of bags — FRED PARKES, Vine Gardena 
Nurseries, Wyberton, Post on. 


ORf) non HARDV Herbaceous Plants.— 

70 kinds, splendidly grown, from Is. 6 d. doz., 
to clear land, carriage paid. Estate sold. 10,000 Fruit-trees. 
Shrubs, Roses, etc. Cabbage Plants. Is. 6 d. 100 ; 2 s. 6 d. 200 
post paid. Descriptive Catalogues —F. H. JONES, Land 
S teward. Churchtie l d Estat e, Cradley, Malvern 


T ILY OF THE VALLEY.—Planting crowns, 
■*“* 50, 2s. 6 d ; 100, 4s. Large planting crowns, 50, 3s 6 d.; 
100, 6 s. Fine forcing crowns, 50. 8 s. ; 100, 15s., carr. paid.— 
THOMAS BAKER. Bulb Grower. Snrfleet. Lincolnshire. 


fjHOICE NEW CHRYSANTHEMUMS, 

Pelargoniums, Dahlias, etc. We have one of the best 
Collections of above. Catalogues free (including novelties 
for 1918).—J. M. COLE A SON, The Nurseries, Peterborough. 


“■DOCK GARDEN PLANTS : Where and 

iu What Soil to Plant Thera.”—A Catalogue of great 
use and value to rock gardeners. Postage one penny.—G. R. 
PHIPPS. F.R.H. 8 -, Alpine Nursery, Bam ham. Bognor. 


HYLITE FOR PLANT PROTECTION on 

v strong frames, Is. Id. per squnre foot. Oylite Sheeting, 
Is. 8 d. per yard.—STONER, Patentee. Crawley. Sussex. 


“pESTITE ” destroys all soil pests, in- 

J- eluding wireworms, club-root wart disease, etc. Price, 
28 lbs., 4s. 6 d.; 56 lbs., 7b. 6 d. ; 10s. 6 d. per cwt. ; ,£-8 per ton, 
carriage paid.—LANG & SONS. Ltd,. 2. Hounslow, Middx. 


WAKELEY’S Patented HOP MANURE’ 

" —The only reliable and complete Substitute for 
Stable Manure. Use double handful to square yard. Sold 
in bushel bags: 1 bag 2s. 9d. ; 4 bugB 9s.; 10 bugs 20s. ; 
for cash with order. Cnrriage paid to any station within 
25 miles of London. 3d. charged extra for every 4 bags or 
less quantity for each 50 miles or part beyond this distance. 
Special price for ton lots. Recommended by the 
Royal Horticultural Society. Write for free. Booklet. 
Beware of imitations.—WAKELEY BROS. A CO., Ltd., 
7 1, Bankside , London, 8 .E. 1. 


"WINES AND VINE CULTURE.—By A. F. 

J Barron, V.M.H. (late Superintendent of the Royal 
Horticultural Society’s Gardens). Illustrated. Price 5a. 
net; post free, 5s. 6 d. Fifth edition. Describes and Illus¬ 
trates the Latest Grape Culture.—MANAGER, 63, Lincoln's 
Inn Fields. London, W.C. 2. 


WM. DUNCAN TUCKER & SONS, LTD., 

M Lawrence-road, South Tottenham, N. 15. Conserva¬ 
tories, Winter Gardens, Vineries, Peaoh Houses, Portable 
Buildings, etc. Catalogue gratis. 


GENUINE GARDEN REQUISITES. — 

Prepared Compost, 5s. 6 d.; Brown Fibrous Peat, 5 «. 6 d.; 

pjU- T-n-T_.» H...U T> ««’ .. 


Yellow Fibrous Loam, Pure Leaf Mould, Peat Mould, or 
Coarse Sand, each 4s. per sack. Basic Slag. 6 s. 6 d. per cwt. 
-W. HERBERT A CO.. Hop Exchange. S.E. 1 . 

THE HUMBER FISHING AND FISH 

Manure Co., Ltd., Hull, makers of "ECLIP 8 E” Fish 
Manure (Regd.). Free gardening pamphlet "Garden Hints.’’ 


pOOD PRODUCTION AT HOME.—Con- 

* Sutton Catalogue of Food Production Seeds for 

1918. Now ready. Order at once from-SUTTON A SONS, 
The King’s Seedsmen. Rending. 


WATERER’S RHODODENDRONS AND 

T T CHOICE SHRUBS.—Ca t alogue fre e._ 

WATERER’S ALPINE & HERBACEOUS 

* * PLANTS.—New Catalogue now ready. 


WATERER’S BRITISH-GROWN BULBSL 

T ~ —New Catalogue now ready. 


WATERER’S WARGRAVE ROSES. — 

T » Catalogue and Supplementary List of new and choice 
varieties no w rea d y. 


ALL or any of the above Catalogues for- 

warded post free on receipt of name and address — 
JOHN WATERER, SONS, A CRISP, LIMITED, The 
American Nurse ries. Bagshot. 8 nrrey, and Twyford. Berks. 

T)ITO SUITS EVERYTHING that GrowsT 

J-w (The Food for soil bacteria.)—Use it for your Winter 
Greens, etc. Results will astonish you. Manufactured 
under Royal Letters Patent, by THE MOLASSINE CO 

Ltd., 16, Tunnel-a"“"”“ - 111 - J ■ ’ 

all Dealers. 


1-avenue, Greenwich, S.E. 10, and sold by 


TT’S REALLY WELL WORTH WRITING 

J- for my Catalogue of Alpine and Herbaceous Plants — 
CIA H ENCE ELLIOTT . Stevenage. 

"WELLS’ Chrysanthemum Catalogue now 

/ 1 ready, post free on application. — W. WELLS A 
CO., Mersthnm, S urrey. 


rjABBAGL PLAN TS.—Ellam s Early, First 

and Best. Flower of Spring, Offenham. Enfield Market 
and Red Picklers. Lettuce, Hicks hardy winter Cos. Ali 
5s. per 1,000, .carriage paid. Bags free. Pass, train. Seed 
Potatoes, one-year. Scotch: Epicure, 10s 6 d ; Eclipse, 12 s 
per cwt., f.o.r. King Edwards, 9s: 61. |>er cwt.; Arran 
Chief, 9s. 6 d. per cwt. Special quotations for large quanti¬ 
ties. Bags. 6 d. each extra 0 w.o — HERBERT BUTLER, 
Plant anil Potato Grower, Potton. Bedfordshire. 


C[EED.—GOVERNMENT SAYS SEED IS 

^ SCARCE. Special advance offer now ready. Agents 
wanted. Good terms.—MORRIS 8 SEED STORES, 225 
Bri.'tol-street, Birmingham. (22nd Season.) Shallots,’ 
10 s. 6 d. dozen lb., cnrriage paid. 


T?ARLY SCUTCH SEED POTATOES.— 

-*-* Write for List. Save money and ensure high-grade 
su ppli es —MORRIS’S. 225. Bristol-street. Birmingham 

fjOUNTRY HOUSE SEWAGE DISPOSAL: 

No emptying of cesspools. No solids. No open filters. Per¬ 
fectly automatic. Everything underground. State particulars 
W > 1 . B E AT TIE, 8 . TiO we r Gro«venor-plac e. W est mi list er. 

T AND DRESSING, incomparable fertiliser, 

- LJ carbonate of lime 70%, 4s. 9d. cwt., carriage paid.— 
RICHARDSONS, Horace-street , Boston, Lines. 

"OLOWER POTS.—lOSin., 15 bin., 15 Sin., 

20 4in., 20 2Jin^ complete, packed free, 7s. 6 d. Illus¬ 
trated List of Pots, Seed and Cutting Pans, etc., free_ 

THOS. JEAVONS, Silver S treet P o tteries, Brierley Hill. 


THE APPLE in ORCHARD and GARDEN. 

■L —Containing full account, of its culture, with special 
chapter on Apple Cookery. By mat. 61 — PUBLISHER. 
6 3. Lincoln's Inn Fields. L on don, W. C. 2 

TUTcDOUGALL’S WINTER WASH FOR 

-LTJ- FRUIT TREES.-TO CLEAN FRUIT TREES 
FROM MOSS, LICHEN; TO DESTROY FUNGOID 
SPORES. SCAB, HIBERNATING INSECTS, AND TO 
CHECK THE GROWTH AND SPREAD OF CANKER 
For use only while trees are dormant. 1 gallon drums 
to make 80 gallons Wash, 8 s. each; 1 quart tins, 2s. 9d. 

1 pint tins, Is. 6 d. From Nurserymen, Seedsmen, and Iron¬ 
mongers. Sole Manufacturers—McDOUGALL BROS 
LTD., Port-street, Manchester. 


M e DO UG ALL’S “FUMER3” and 

INSECTICIDE "SHEETS” FOR GREENHOUSE 
FUMIGATION. Safe, Effectual, Economical. Sold by all 
Seedsmen and Nurserymen. 


niSHURST COMPOUND.—Insecticide 

W and Fungicide. Over 50 years’ reputation. Highly 
commended. R.H. 8 . Scientifically-controlled trials at 
Wisley, 1914-1& Sold by dealen in Garden Sundries. 
Wholesale—PRICES PATENT CANDLE COMPANY 
LIMITED. Battersea. London. 8 .W. 1 L 

HREENHOUSE PAINTING & GLAZING. 

T," V . , , trollt «. M far superior to White Lead Paint. 

OARflOw’ * U S^v^ e V Putty P* rticular > from-W. 

* SONS, Grove Work", Battersea. Agents 
throughout the country. 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


ROSES 


SEED POTATOES 


Guarantested 


FINEST LINCOLNSHIRE-GROWN SEED 

Alt at Govt, Prices. 

FULL (ILLUS.) LISTS FREE. 


The National Rosa Society's Selections. 

Beet* Rose trees are famously fibrous rooted ; hard as whipcord . 
Garden Roses All Purposes Roses Exhibition Roses 

SELECTION "A." SELECTION " K.” SELECTION “ B.” 

I best and mo «t popular . u first-olaas aorta, suitable M specially-selected t arietta* 

»a for general purposes. tor general „ Aaeurea ic/c Carrta* 

ipleudld ic/c Carriage Dowell 0/0 Carriage prizewinners. 10/0 paid, 

irtment. 10/0 paldL everywhere. 0/0 paid. Avoca rht). crimson scarlet Ifld 

ollne Teetout (ht).sal.pk 9d Bettv (ht), coppery roee - 10 <L BeasleBrown(ht).creamyw. lOd 

lofWarw lck(ht) r s*l.roee lOd! OaroIlneTestout(ht),sal.plnk 9<L Britleh Queen (ht), white - lOdL 

rlate (ht). scarlet - - lOd. Fisher Hoftnes(bp),crl.scar. 8 <L Chas. Lefebvre(hp),erlmeon M 

.el Malcolm(htUeory w. lOd. F - K * DruechkI (bp), white lOd. Coronation (hp), fleeh pink lOd. 

u Karl DruechkI (hp),w. lOd. H - E> Blchardaon (bt),crlm. lOd. Dean Hole (ht), ell very roee lOd. 

rgeDlckaon(ht),doep or lOd. Hugh Dlckeon (hp),erlmeon 8 d. Earlof Go*ford(ht).dk.crlm. lOd, 

3. Waud(ht),orange ver.” lOd. Dady Aahtown(bp),deep pk. 9d. Ethel Malcolm (ht),Ivory w, lOd, 

U McArthur(ht), scarlet lOd. Lyons Rose (ht)^hrlmp pk. lOd. Gl.deC.Gulnoieeeau(hp).ver. 8 d. 

Grunorwald (bt),carm. lOd. Mme.A.Ohatenay(bt),sal.pk. 9 d. aeorgeDiokeon(ht),ve].erlm. lOd, 

France (ht), rose - - 9d. Mine. Ed Harriot, red - lOd. Hugh Dlcksonfhp), crimson 8 d. 

rosc.\ (ht), salmon fleah lOd. Mrae.Ravary(ht),orange yel. 9d. J. B. Clarke (bt)..erlmeon - lOd. 

y Plrrle (ht). apricot - lOd. Mrs. J. Laing (hp).roae pink 8 d. Jonkheer JX.Mbck(ht),oar. lOd. 

y Aahtown(bt).deep pk. 9 d. Gold Medal Roses Leslie Holland (bt)jBoar.crL lOd. 

is.A.Chatcnay (hD.eal.pk. 9d. SELECTION “ L " Mabel Drew(bt),ca»ary yel. lOd. 

e.C. Liitaud(ht),yel.rose 1 /- 12 newer sort* all cold LyonrfBoee(ht),shrimp pink lOd. 

e.Ed.Herrlot.prawn red lOd. medallists but two’. * JJr.j ebell ptnk lOd. 

e.JuloaGrolez(ht)^ll.roee 9d. Creme de Ckl Carriage MUdred Grant(ht).tlnUd w. lOd. 

e.MelanleSouport(ht),y. lOd. la creme. &/- paid Mrs. AmyHammond(lrt) f ap. lOd. 

e.Bavary(ht),orange yel. 9d. British Queen(ht)^nowyw. lOd. Mr 8 .AndrewCaro^ie(ht),w. lOd. 

e.Sogond Weber(ht),eal. lOd. Dchs. of Wellington, yellow 1/- Mrs. John La tngOrp>. roeypk. id. 

olla (ht). flesh pink • lOd. OeorgeDickeon(ht),deepcrl. lOd. ' H ‘S "w 

rlunar (ht). rosy white ♦ lOd. G. C. Waud(ht),ornnge ver. lOd. S?,^^ t l? aaV 8 ,t( ^ ) *P a L e 1 £J* 

on d*Of (ab), yellow . 1 /- LadyPirrle(ht).coppory-sal. lOd. UlrlohBrunner(bp),cher.red 8 d. 

itnond (ht), scarlet - lOd. LealleHolland (ht),vermilion lOd. Town Roses 

Fragrant Roses HSiS5’ selection « e.” 

SELECTION “ D.” 12 • orta pro»®d aulUble for 

chosen chiefly for their JJ.de Sinety(ht).gold bronze 1 /- growing In smoke. 

idant dellcloue scent. aivon dSwmrImmensely 7/Q Carriage 

urtn? *9 pirrin«»» Rayon d Or (per.), golden • 1/- successful. #/£7 naid 
eons. 7/9 paldf Wlllowmere (per.Lcoral pk. lOd. CaroilneTestout(ht),aal.p!nk 9 d. 
ed Colomb (hp), red - 8 d. Climbers, Ramblers Dr.O’Donol Browne(ht),car. lOd. 

uy Jamaln (hp), oerlse 8 d. SELECTION “ S” F. K. DruechkI (hp). white lOd. 

of Gosford(ht),crimson lOd. 8 roees suitable for trellie, George Dickson (ht), crlm. lOd. 

ge Dickson(ht).vel.orl. lOd. pillars, arches, pergolas, ttc. OustaveGrunerwald(ht),car.lOd. 

»ralJaoquemlnot(hp),or. 8 d. All very A IQ Carriage J. B. Clark (ht).deep scarlet lOd. 

Me Arthur (ht) .crimson lOd. vigorous. *+/ i7 paid. La Tosca (ht).eilvery pink - lOd. 

it (hb),old gold and red lOd. Alberlo Barbler(W.).yelIow lid. Mme. Ed. Herrlot(per),red lOd. 

’ranee (ht), rose - - 9d. AmerloanPlUar(el.,P.),plnk lid. Mme.Ravary (ht).orange yel. 9d, 

/A'Ice Stanley/ht),pink lOd. Blueh Rambler(cl.,P.),blush lid. Mrs.JohnLalng(hp) p rose pk. 8 d. 

I . Ed. Ilerrlot (per).red lOd. Dorothy Perkins (W.). pink lid. Mme. Isaac Pereire (b), car. 8 d. 

JohnLalng(hp),rosy pk. 8 d. Excelsa (W), bril. acarlet - lid. Ulrich Brunner(hp),cher.red 8 d. 

:h Brmili«(hj>).ch»r.red M. Dwarf Bedding Roses 

iuttonhole Roses BEDDING PLANTS , selection •• i.” 

SELECTION “ F.” I (Ex. strong transplanted 12 perpetual, free-flowering 

charmingly coloured and bushy.) Dos. 100 1 sorts, of bushy habit, 

tlly formed In bud. Wallflowers, red - lOd. J/- Surprisingly Q/o Carriage 

well O lf$ Carriage 1 ,, „ yellow lOd. 5/-\ effective. O U paid. 

1 out. 0/0 paid. ' F or get-me-not,blue 1/- $/• , A.R.Goodwin(per.),eal.plnk lOd. 
y Kirk (t). yellow - lOd. Canterbury Bell* in Betty (ht), coppery roee - lOd. 

r Hillingdon(t),nprl.yel lOd. tep.coloure, white, Dchs. of Wellington, saffron l/» 

’Roberts(t),reddlshaprl. lOd. rote, blue or mixed 1/6 S/6 Ecarlata (ht), scarlet red - lOd. 

rty (t), velvety crimson 9d. ) lcelandPoppiee.mxd.t/6 15/- I EarlofWarwick(ht),sal.rose lOd. 

.A.Chatenay(ht),sal.pk. 9d. | Polyanthus. mxd. - f/6 15/- I O. C. Waud(ht),orange ver. lOd. 

. Jean Dupuy (ht).rose lOd. Sweet William*: LadyPlrrie(ht).aprIcotpink lOd. 

dy (bt). saffron yellow 1/- PinkBeautyHybrid* I/S I/- ; Mme. Ed. Herriot, red - lOd. 

A. Ward (bt), yellow lOd. Golden Alyttum - f/6 16/- ' Molly 8 . Crawford(t),white lOd. 

G. Shawyer (ht), pink lOd. Hardy Auricula* - J/- to)- Mrs.A.Wardfht),Indian yel. lOd. 

II. Stevens (t), white lOd. PurpUAubrietia.potslf-30/- \ Rayon d’Or (hb),orange cad, 1/- 

mond (ht), soar let - lOd. Silo try Rock foil* - !/• SO/- Blchmond (bt), scarlet - lOd. 


WONDERFUL COLLECTION OF 
5/6 SEEDS AND r/ fi 
3/0 SEED POTATOES 0/C 


Contains 1 lb. each Lines. Seed Potatoes — S. Eipress, 
Eclipse, KingKd., A. Chief; large pkts. early and late Marrow 
Peas, dwarf and tall Beaus; -pkte. of Onion, Carrot. Cab¬ 
bage, 3a^oy, Lettuce, Lyon Leelc, Beet, Spinach, Parsley, 
Cucumber, Marrow; six pkts. /FlowerSeeds; pkt. Lighton’s 
Maincrop Tomato free, with Illus. Lists and instructions, 
5/6, carriage paid. 

BARGAIN LISTS (illus.).—Seeds and Potatoes, Roses, 
Fruit Trees, Rock and Hardy Plants, free. 


AMBROSE LIGHTON 

17, KIRTON, BOSTON. 


THE CHEAPEST IN ENGLAND 


No. 50. PORTABLE 

tV^^^j 

H Jointed 011 strong fram- 

a ' II I ll ng ^ oof J 50vere, ^ w ith 

^ , , « , . . hinges, lock and key* 

Copyright Registered. bolts, etc. 

CASH WITH ORDER. 8 trong 
Sizes. Floor. 

6 ft. long, 4 ft. wide, 7 ft. high .. £5 8 0 13 6 

7 ft. long, 5 ft wide, 7 ft. 4 in. high 6 5 6 21 - 

8 ft. long, 6 ft. wide, 7 ft. 8 in. high 8 6 6 27 6 

9 ft. long, 7 ft. wide, 8 ft. high 9 13 6 35 6 

10 ft. long, 8 ft. wide, 8 ft. 4 in. high 11 1 0 48 - 

12 ft. long, 8 ft. wide, 8 ft. 4 in. high 12 DO 57 - 
Carriage Paid to any Station in England and IValet. 

Catalogue, with Testimonials, post free. 


J. T. HOBSON & CO, 


Largest Makors of Portable Buildings, 

Established 70 Years. BEDFORD 
Works, 6 acre*. 


HARDY SHRUBS 

’•Hey Presto" selection 
Soluble towns* O/ Carriage 
■mail garden*. O/ " Paid. 
Purple Speedwell, evergreen. 

Doable Gone, yellow. 

Bea Tamarisk, aoft pink. 

Bpinea, Anthony Watcrer, red. 
Spanish Broom, fragrant, yellow. 
Graham'* Sage Tree, crimson. 

Golden Broom, rich yellow. 

Crimson Flowering Currant. 
Plptanthus, new, from China. 

Giant Mock Orange, white. 

Starry Daley Boah, white. 

Lavender, true fragrant ■ort. 

Hardy Scotch Fuchsia, red. 

Golden Fonythia, very choice. 

May Broom, very pretty. 


HARDY FLOWERS 

Continuous C / Carriage 
display. O/ ” paid. 
Alkanet. blue Lupin, yellow. 
ITmas Daisy. Ill- Iris, rich blue. 
Marguerite, white ryTwthrum, lift 
Larkspur, violet Fleabane, mauve 
M’mas Daisy, ma. Hybrid. C'mbina. 
Dragon’*-head. oar. Pink Knatweed. 
Larkspur, blue Avens, scarlet 
M'mas Daisy, pk. Catmint, lavender 
Red Elecampane. Blue Bellflower. 
Scarlet Campion. Blue Flax. 

Blue Lupin. Golden Marguerite 

White Bellflower. Mi run la*, scarlet 
Poppy, Pink. Jacob'* ladder 
White Lapin Speedwell, blue. 

Oypeophlla. Double Pyre thrum 


HARDY FRUIT 

" FulstafT” B**Ie«*flon. 

Best Barts. IQ/C Strong trees. 

lO/O Carriage paid. 
1 Bramley*s Apple, cooker. 

1 Lord Buffleld Apple, cooker. 

1 James Grieve Apple, deesert 
1 Cox's Orange Pippin, deseert 
1 Louise Bonne Pear, cook or eat 
1 The Czar Plum, cook or eat 
^Victoria Plum, cook or eat 
1 Morello Cherry, cooker. 

1 Loganberry, for tarts or Jam. 

4 Boekonp Giant Black Currant 
4 Whinharu's Gooseberry. 

12 Superlative Raspberry, best. 

AJ1 are very free-bearing, hardy, 

1 thrifty sorts. 


'oucfhboroudh 


A.B.C. of Rose Culture. 2d. 
Booklet of 33 page* ; tells von nil you 
are likely to want to know about roses. 
2d. stamps with catalogue, order er 
alone 


For Illustrations in Colour 

and descriptions see Catalogue No. 5A, 
last,d «»t -eason A few spare eogtee 
poet free on request 


178b 
MILL ST. 


LIVERPOOL 


SEED POTATOES 


Duke of York, Eclipse, Midlothian Early, Llewellyns, 
Sharpe's Express, per ll'i lbs. 20.-, 56 lbs. 10/-, 28 lbs. 5 -, 
14 lbs. 2 6 . Epicures, per 112 lbs. 16/ . 56 lbs. 8 -, 28 lbt. 4/ . 
14 lbs. 2— 

King Edwards, Evergoods, Dalliousie, Arran Chief, 
Queen Mary, 10/- per cwt., £9 5/- per ton ; 4-ton lota £8 5/- 
per ton. 

NOT UNDER ONE CWT. SUPPLIED. 

Eating Potatoes, Table Carrots, Swedes, Turnips, 
Parsnips, Beetroot, 7 6 cwt., 4 6 J cwt., 2,6 per 28 lbs. 

Shallots, 1/3 per lb. Onion Sets. 2/- per lb 

Potato Manure, 10 - per cwt., 6 - J cwt., 56 pet 28 lbs , 2/- 
per 14 lbs. Bags fra. Fra on Rail*. 

Narcissus Bulbs 1/- per doz.. post free. Send for Catalogue. 

CASH WITH ORDER. 


Reliable Stocks. 

SCOTCH AND YORKSHIRE GROWN 

SEND FOR LIST. 

ISAAC POAD & SONS, 

_Seed Potato Growers, YORK. 


TT\c piorvccr of cheap simpU 
hfahnq /or small qrccnhou 
r\DDaratus from St 4 4 o Thi 
0 / this boiler, and Its humcrov 
arc the best testimony of its ur\< 


llOUCH B OROUCH 

[London OffiCB . 12 2 V 


STANDARD ROSES, 
FRUIT TREES, 
PERENNIALS, etc. 

J ’N HARVEY'/N l, 

/-■NURSERIES «J O' 


VAPORITE INSECTS IN THE SOIL 

Of an Seedsmen 

Strawson Cmemicai 0> l t » 79.(1 ueen Victoria S^ London 


BULBS! BULBS!! BULBS!!! 


BEST 
Q UAL/TY 
ALWAYS 


Several cwt. small Barri, Double Incom¬ 
parable, Emjieror, Empress, Figaro, Ornatus, 
Princeps, Pheasant Eye, Scilly white, Sir 
Watkin, Soleil d’or. 

5s. per cwt. ; sacks Is. each. 

THOMAS, 

Trewincc, Portscatho, Cornwall. 


Binding “Gardening Illustrated.'' - .Sm l- 

scriber* tnrkhi issues for 11)17, if sent to this office, inil be 
supplied with complete Index and bound in cloth Jor the sum 
of 4‘6, carriage extra. Ann missing weekly copies will be 
supplied at the ordinary published price, the Index, if supplied 
alone, will be Gd , post free. Complete Volumes (with Index ) 
will be ready about the end of January, price I f -, carrion 
jhi id. — A eld rrss Manager, Gahdeninu lLL'JbXKAl Lb, oJ, 
Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, W.C. J. 


r PHE ENGLISH FLOWER GARDEN AND 

-L HOME GROUNDS.—Twelfth edition. Revised and 
reprinted, with descriptions of the beat Plants, Trees, and 
Shrubs, their Culture and Arrangement, illustrated with 
wood engravings. Medium octavo, about one thousand 
pages, 15s. net. — MANAGER, 63, Lincoln's luu Fields, 
London, W.C. 2. 
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PLEASE STOP HERE if you are wanting: any kind of SEEDS, AS, BEANS, ONION, CARROT, for your Carden or 
Allotment. My 1918 Seed Catalogue is now ready. Also, If you are wanting: any kind of Apple, Pear, Plum, 

Currant, Raspberries in faot, all kinds of Fruit Trees and all kinds of Vegetable Plants, Cabbage, Lettuce, Cauliflower, Onions, 
send for my List. Both will be sent you free upon receipt of your address on a post-card. Send at once. Seeds are very scarce. 


TO BE CLEARED AT ONCE. 

1,9 each. STANDARD APPLES. 1/9 each. 

The following area few of the names, but I have hundreds 
of others. Send your orders. I can supply you I^ord 
Lennox, Lord Derbv. Ribaton Pippin, Beauty of Kent. 
Alfriston, Warners King. Bramley Seedling. Bismarck. 
Worcester Fearmain. Beauty of Bath, Allington Pippin, 
King Pippin, Lord Suffleld, Annie Elizabeth, Dr Harvey. 
Eoklinville Seedling, Gascoyne's Scarlet, Gronadin. Lady 
Sudeley, LordGroevenor, Newton Wonder, Teasgood h Non¬ 
such. 

GRAND BUSH OR PYRAMID DAM 8 ON 8 . 

Enormous trees, 13 each; selected, 16 each. 

5.000 GRAND PYRAMID VICTORIA PLUMS. 

Having a grand lot of these, which have been loaded with 
fruit this season. 13 each ; very selected, 16 each. 

GRAND BUSH OR PYRAMID APPLES. 

Same names as Standard Apples, and including many 
others, both eating and cooking. I have a grand stock of 
tine shaped trees, all fruit bearing, and are sure to please. 
Trees, 3 years old, 1 3 each ; specimen trees, 1 6 each. 
They are the cheapest to buy. 

10,000 HALF-STANDARD APPLES, 16. 
Now these are just) the treus for small gardens, and at 
the time I am writing this they are a sight, smiply covered 
with most lovely Apples. King of Pippins, Bramley Seed¬ 
ling. Lane s Prince Albert. Cox s Orange, Bismarck, und 
several others. All line, grand stuff. My price, 16. 

6 STANDARD APPLES, TO CLEAR, 7/6. 

A Very Special Offer-3 standard eating Apples and 3 
standard cooking Apples, 7s. 6d. 


100,000 GRAND 

CORDON APPLES. 

1 Fine trees, 3 and 4 years old ; any name you like; assorted 
| how you like. 1 6 each. 

5,000 STANDARD VICTORIA PLUMS. 

These are very scarce, and thould be purchased at once. 
1 6 and 1'9 each. 

16 


QUALITY! QUALITY! QUALITY! 

6d. A LOT. HALF QUANTITIES, 3d. 

50 Wallflowers, Bid. Red Gd j GO Cos or Cabbage Let- 


16 3,000 HALF-STANDARD VICTORIA PLUMS. 

500 CRAND BUSH MORELLO CHERRIES. 

Large trees, 1 3 each ; very large, 1 6. 

RES, BLACK, AND WHITE CURRANTS. 

All tine, strong, fruit-bearing trees. 4d. ea<^h ; 3 - dozen. 
Very large selected trees, 12 for 3 6. These are grand. 

LOVELY BUSH PLUMS. 

Haiue names as Standard Plums. All grand stuff, 13 
each ; selected, 1/6 each. 


ALLOTMENT OR GARDEN 

COLLECTION OF SEEDS. 

10/6 worth for 4/-. 

i*~ And Your Potatoes for Nothing. 

rou may not get them. Seeds are 
he Lincoln Pea, 1£ ft. ; £ pint The 
£ pint Beans; £ oz. Turnip; £ oz. 
£ oz. Carrot ; and large packet of each of the 


Order at once, 
very scarce. £ 


GRAND BUSH OR PYRAMID PEARS. 

Same name as Standards, 13 each ; selected, 16 each. 

Any names you like. 

1/9 CRAND STANDARD PEARS. 1/9 

1 6 3,000 STANDARD PLUMS. 1/6 

Green Gage.. Golden Drop. Czar, Early Prolific. Fond a 
Seedling. Rivers' Early. Sultan. Diamond. July Gage, 

Jefferson, Orleans, Pcrshore, and many others. . 

As all goods must be now sent carriage paid, orders from Is. to 3s., send 0d.; over 3s. to 


Radish, a «... --- ——--- - , 

following: Onion, Cauliflower, Broccoli, Savoy, Brussels 
Sprouts, Cabbage, Parsnip. Parsley, Lettuce, Tomato, 
Celery, Vegetable Marrow. Cucumber, and G packets of 
beautiful flower seeds for present sowing and to bloom all 
Bummer ; also one packet of Butterfly Sweet Pea; and 
given gratis 1 lb. of my new Potato Shan't Be Long, one of 
the earliest grown. I have dug it in less than seven weeks 
from time of planting. Heavy cropper and good keej er. 
Now, whole or the above Collection, named, well packed, 
carriage paid, 4 


Golden Ring 
50 ,, Primrose Dame 
50 ,, Ruby Gem.. 

50 ,, Eastern Queen 
50 ,. Harbinger .. 

50 All above, mixed 
8 Auriculas, good stuff 
20 Canterbury Bella 


tuee.6d 


.. 6d I 25 Pinks, mixed 
.. 6-1 8 Mrs. Sinkins Pinks 


6d 
.. Gd 
fid 
Gd 
6d 


12 Carnations, all colours 6 l 
15 Hollyhocks, double .. 6.1 
12 Tree Lupins .. .. 6d 

30 Forget-me-nots .. 6.1 
12 Sweet Williams * .. Gd 

24 ,, well mixed.. .. Gd 

12 Delphiniums .. Gd 

20 Polyanthus, mixed .. Gd 


15 Pyrethrums, high 
36 Lovely Pansies.. 

36 Cornflower* 

15 French Daisies.. 

15 Gaillardias, Giant 
15 Gypsophila pan. 

1 Asparagus Fern 
75 Sweet Pea plants 
6b Onions, Tripoli.. 

50 ,, Ailsa Craig 
60 ., mixed . .. 

3 Sage. 3 Thyme trees 
50 Cauliflower plants 


. tki 
. 6d 
. Gd 
. Gd 
. Gd 
. Gd 
. Gd 
. Gd 
. 61 
. 6d 
. 6d 
. 6d 
. Gd 
. Gd 
. Gd 


GRAND WALLFLOWER COLLECTION. 

20 Blood Red. 20 Primrose Darner 20 Golden King, 20 
Harbinger, 20 Vesuvius New ScaTlei, all tied up separately, 
good plants, 100, 1 /-. 

THESE ARE ALL ENGLISH. 

4/6 SIX LOVELY RAMBLER ROSES. 4 6 

1 Dorothy Perkins, 1 New Excelsa Crimson. 1 American 
Pillar, 1 White Dorothy, 1 Hiawatha. 1 Shower of Gold. 

The above 6 Roses, well packed, 46. 

2/8 THREE TIP-TOP RAMBLER8. 2/6 

With many side shoots on each plant. These have been 
grown very wide apart, and all slaked separately, and tine 
2-year-old English-grown trees. 

1 Crimson Rambler, 1 Dorothy Perkius, 1 Aviateur Bleriot 
(saffron yellow), the finest and most beautiful Rambler 
grown. The three named, 2 6 

For all other Roses please.send for my List. 

CABBAGE PLANTS. 

Detianee, G. F. L. Masterpiece, Nonpareil. Flower of 
Spring, Sutton's April Early Dwarf. Mein's No. 1, First and 
Best. Red Pickling Cabbage. All one price. GO otrong 
plants, 6d* 1 6 6 1.000. 

Send for my List. Must be cleared at any price. 

Buy your seeds at once. 

Is. extra. 


6s., send 8d,; over 6s> to 10s., 


GEORGE FREDERICK LETTS, F.R.H.S., Nurseryman, 37, Hadleigh, SUFFOLK. 



AT POPULAR PRICES. 

The most reliable substitute for stable manure, mixed 
by our special process, ia cleaner to handle, and gives 
better results, and ready for immediate use. Highly 
recoin mended by all Horticultural Societies, as specially 
adapted for mixing with the soil in preparing for the 
Spring and Summer Crops. 

Sent on receipt of P.O. 56 Ilia., 2s Gd. ; 1 owt., 3s. Gd.; 
2 ewt , 6s. Gd. ; 4 cwt , 12s. ; lOcwt., 27s. G 1. ; 1 ton, 54s. 
CARRIAGE PAID 60 miles by rail. Over that add 3d. 
per cwt. for every 50 miles, or part. 

A. W. MASKELL & CO., Ltd.. 

MASKELL S WORKS, Plrleton Road, West Ham. 



25 Years’ Record 

Chatham, 

25th August, 1911. 

Dear Sirs. 

Will you kindly send me 
a No. 2 Greenhouse Boiler to 
replace one of yours i chich has 
been in use for the past 25 

yoars. 

Yours faithfully, 

W. A. H. 

Illustrated Price List Free. 


Thos.W. ROBINSON, ltd. 

Dennih Ikon Works, 

STOURBRIDGE. 


A DISCHARGED SOLDIER — Wm. 

Bertram Blackwell, of 1, Gospel Oak Grove, Kentish 
Town —is anxious to obtain work. He is suffering from a 
gunshot wound in the ankle and knee out of position- 
Previous to enlistment he had exceedingly good health and 
was a gardener and florist. I am informed that he is an 
expert horticulturist. The man can only walk on the flat 
and cannot do heavy work. He is most anxious to obtain 
some appointment where he can act as overseer or head 
gardener. The man is aged 41. He aOTvednearty three 
years in the Army. Apply to the SECRETARY War 
Pen sions Committe. 43. Bloomabury-gquare, W.C. 1. _ 

A DICTIONARY of ENGLISH NAMES of 

ix PLANTS—In two Parts: English-Latin and I-atin- 
English. By Win. Miller. 12s. ; post free. 12 s. Gd. "A work 
of value which extends over a large field, including culti¬ 
vated native and foreign plants, treeB and shrubs. — Times. 
—PUBLISHER, 63, Lincoln's Inu Fields, London, W.C. 2. 


.GLASS.. 


8peolal Prlcee for Oash with Order In HulL 
CLASS, 4/31 o*. 


Boxes, 100 200 

sa ft. sq. ft. 

8 x Bin.33 - 08 - 

9 x 7in. 36 - 59 6 

10 x Sin. 40 6 74 - 

12.13.l4.15x8in. 41 - 76- 
11,12,13,14 x9in. 45 6 78- 
12.13, 14x10 in. 46 6 82- 1 20,22,24 x 15in. 

13 x 11 in. 48 - 84 - 18. 20, 22. 24 x 

16,18.20 x lOin. 1 o« _ 16in. 

16,18.20xllin. J ow . 20.22,24 x 18in. 58 


Boxes. 100 200 

sq. ft. sq. ft. 

12,14,15,16. 18,1 Kft oa 
20, 22.24 x 12in. < 50 * 89 * 
16, 17. 18, 20 x' 

52 6 92 6 


16, 17. 18, 20 x'l 

l 13in.I. 

16, 18. 20. 22, 24 f 
x 14in. J 


55- 


PUTTY, Best Soft.— 1 cwt., 21 - 
6 6; 14lbs., 3 9. 


£cwt., 11 - 


95 6 
98 6 

l owt., 


DIAMONDS, 7 6 and 10 6 each. 

GLASS CUTTERS, 6-wheel, 1'6 each 
BEST MIXED PAINTS. -7-lb. leOertins. White, 
12 - stone; ordinary colours, 8 6 per stone. 


dc T. ROSS, LTD., 

■BURTON ST., HULL. Estab. 1843 — 


SANKEYS'^POTS 

^ Ghe BEST and Cheapest-. 

Stale quantity of «ach »t*« required and Mvt “ carriar* paid ' , 

quotation (**carriage” frequently amount.! to half value ol 
good*), or write for Price Li»t, free. 

.SPECIAL POTS ol all dracrlptinn*. flulb Howl, and Fein 
Pan* from 2d. each. 

R/CHARD SANKEY <Sr SON, LT 9 , \ 
Bulwell PoHeries, NOTTINGHAM. 


U 


If you are interested in this week’s 

GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 


please order the paper through your local Newsagent, or direct by post 
from the Publisher, at 63, Lincolns Inn Fields, London, W.C. 2. 

The cost is 2d. weekly ; or by post for three months, 2/6 ; six 
months, 5/-; twelve months, 10/-; for Abroad, 12/-. Annual subscribers 
will receive the year’s complete Index to the volume free of charge. 

To Publisher or Newsagent :— 

Please deliver “Gardening Illustrated" weekly for which I 

enclose _ 


Name 


(Mr., Mrs., or Miss) 


Address (in full) -—- 
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